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ter Xi  of  whb'h  the  h,v 

ifeiwijp  rtlbpthg^p  , 

kipt  x ft$psj  ng  t Wth  tee  itarhorstdTlymon i 1 » , 
K lugHtPh.  tMid  lutxlm^v  a#  *U  p l&kCfc  On 
tim  le*M  eiiHj-  ;*>f  llie  OarjirP are  two  twin 
}i&\ii: - ItitUtm-,  w h i eh  fur  general  ion*  bavo 
^jFimP  the  sfunredrivep  semimu  hguijnd 
0|»h*^»te MtP  tliirilbt,  flntv  H<»uth, 
rf^ife^kp^ri  abrupt  prectpU‘^a  of  Mapd- 
iut  i.  -M\  feet,  high.  The  town  itself  mine 
?0btf  jnhahUau ts.  TU#  people 
are  uw.^ily  defecttifththta  of  ilm  early  soil lore, 
aVhi  i^r*r  t here fete  iftopp»  hombga*4<*cn*k,  more* 
t»r  the  old  English  stock,  than  almost  any 
>»th*;L*  ontumuuity  in  the  United  State*,  The 
|i)6.er  i«  /(tiird  mid  orderly,  tmd  ha*  u>  alow 
ini t 'atoridy  and  tuddf  hy  growth,  ami  whild 
it  in ?w lone  piomit*  Mgu*  of  wealth. .is,  mi 
the  mh^r  haiid,  fnd-  from  appearuiu^  of 


mw  spit  like  an  art Hiekil  Oreo  k wafer.  U<* 
vend'  tin*  apit  seaward  m tt  shunt  i ji.Hed 
Fin* d p iHihud,  »m  w fih’jr  %ff  rooi>  4p»f 

rolls  wildly  enongh  when  a nnriheasrer  is 
Idowiih^  }(  A M yisihh?  ahor»»  WAyfer  ^hep 
the  Piignim  {unded,  ami  then1  ^yere  ilump 
liviuw^ ^ hri.t  rvli{>  bad thiv^iriifdl^ 
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poverty  apd  squaW.  .jtforditi.g  rather  an  a*- 
poet  of  e&so  eor#bi*ift4  w&U  thrift  thut  is 

V(*rv  in  M-'.  . •’  . *fc  ? ;.|.v  ... 

formac  4 <nnn\>'tr>-  and  Hah.eriea  of  month 
are  grudu&lU  prising  away.  Ship*  from 
the  Spice  I ■'•  ‘ • 1h  or  the  legendary  ka*t  mo 
longer  unlade  M her  j»*  of  vote, 

and  excepting  marWi  fishing,  her 
men  h*v<>  &>*t*rtrd  her  'for  Olfmre*itwf  arid 
Province  town.  They  have  given  place  to 
flannel,  cluck,  cotton,  tack,  and  shoe  facto- 
ries, anti  rope-walks,  which  supplied  large 
quantities  of  cordage  for  our  fleets  during 
tlie  late  war.  The  streets  are  shaded  by 
noble  ftdms  and  lindens,  it)  some  vases  over 
a eenjriiy  old,  and  in  summer  the  little  town 
is  charmingly  attractive. 

TIm#*  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 


that  is  so  completely  steeped  in  historic  as- 
sociations as  Plymouth.  The  objects  of  in* 
tervsl  are  also  concentrated  within  so  small 
a space  that  five  minutes’  walk  in  any  direc- 
tum enables  the  visitor  to  reach  them  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  very  names 
of  the  slreets  suggestively  perpetuate  his- 
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CVifh*»  Hjrt  Were*  hudoHeO  M> 

the  cani»^y  directly  \1V0r  rbe  mcF. 

Le  vi  l eu  .Street  teituiNate.s  at  the\v  extern 
UtiA  ii»  iW  Tovcn  NMmu’e—a  wmif)  . ti ,«•! i 
aftpce  shiwlM  hv  vkvk? ruble  ehue.>  On  dm* 
iv  Xf.|v  >.tU{  w^bdio.iia<v/m  the  mvr(h 
*v\k  t*;  ti*  • • : he  Pi  Igrimafcv.  on  1 he 

• ••’  -',f,  > - ' ,-  K ikt  Limn-h- -i tie  livM 

’ • in  America.  The 
y$#0  U yc  on  'tihvWft*  4 if 

ilM  nw.  bnih!ir»g  eivrirM,  hut 
“ ■■»  ■••  ‘M  irvlyti/ljthjillig  fb'rtrtji^t, . 

for*  the  PUgtirn 
/’•  j it*dti  iumer*t  how 

being  em*fcd  at 
; her,  .y# 

. _ ^ ^ ‘thW  5^>uI<X  -Uifi  he 

lilaced  thaeo  wiftiVihf  iit«furhm£  nj.no v rime- 
lionom)  grOyn*.  fthof  h^r  ?_4f«s  perbjtp«  more 
iftOhimabd ivJlb  elomori  m n hi  11  HOiui^wh^t 
tugbei,  notH»vvi^(  y#f  i In*  1Y««S  0.  but  close  nt 
hand.  Ibis  Hoteo h lucMiniovut  s\na  design- 
ed by  'the ■ Into  iT/iiti  lilt*  1 1 B»LShig«yaUil  was 
^hmhahead  in  -ALi*  uotv  wry  mm  fly 
am!  ^nnt*  re*  />  height  of  n in ety 
feet;  Ail  th^  iimerijHioiva  i\jk  hy  dff  gibfeii 

1 he  pviin  5|>ni  ifiHt'dptidii  reh<hs  M follow*: 
'LVath.Mml  Atounriiooi.  t»#  the  Forefather.*. 
t'i'r-'.'U-i\  hy  i graMti!  jmpib  in; 'Tcnima- 

iMunoe  of  th«  n*  labors,  ^nerUkn^.  lnui  Wither- 
ing* for  fhr  roUHO  of  fetvSi  .Wil 
Uhorfy,*-  The  ftlnini'H  ri^-rre^vOf. Fait h wo- 
U**rf ;m!  hv  Laws  Ldneafimc  Monilify,  And 
FtW-ddnc  Tlov  lO'OM*  }&••  t»>  !f»>  Hint- 

ndimlod  l»y  n -park  of  ha  fully 


rorir;  event*,  n«  .H«v>*u*»<mL  MayllnWer,  or 
L*J*l66  tfrrpL  The  lo^t,  untried  after  {lie 
Unvrr  hi  IhAWtd  wJudi  aftmdud  the  FU~ 
•griijij*  an  a>*l?Iirtn>  w us  fhst  filet  at  rent  h*j<l 


mwwmm 


afc/OUfe  iiY  tw*u  \d  01.4HK.  M *t#  W tJIK  “ « It  vrtow  Jtfl, 


ilW  ii $T,lMr  t 


ant  lit  X05V  On  the  west  sola  of 

Wifier  >irr«‘».*t  in  CuhWllilt,  in  which  tie1  Fit- 
grims  %vlov  IhHt  U\  thd  ttr«l  tlisaat-nw*  win~ 
Ter  wife  huneM,  Aud  (he  griinuM  m>*x  t tie.ir 
gnivf'8  vv.-is  Then  idnughei  «m)  sown,  io  or* 
tier '.to  iiciii  i lie  liiiUaii^  the  tnfgf 

iturtf her  wiin  tnoi  ffilleo,  to  Ikyiag  Avtityr- 
fu|io*  hvoiu*.  y »>«rk  flituet^  btiiiO^  wire  t*i\i oil 
here,  ly liieh  iyety  ^ hlMitlifel  thoM 
of  Hi,?  riryf  Filgnui.^  IhreMly  ui.  fr-oM  M 
i'ufe%  TTilt  t*  Fore  fit  tio  -t  V frock  . If  inner! y 
on  t he  wareF^  t'lgCi  t hy  huiltUn^  of  viluirveH 
iiiil  thy  yormofthiyiil  a* ' f *Yf r> tifljvF^ 1 1 * ^ f ' r f h 

leave  it  Now  two  or  Vbm.'  rodjit  frtoh  {hi' 
ttater  An  Vifit  ntjiV  ill  n riiOve  tflfjimtn  tin 
heart  of  tin  (out,  iii  the  lust  {cohiry  re- 
hi r U m t in  t Ini  hrthi k vit % o tf  of  a fjn gtti eh fv 
whU  h Ik  now  in  ;ffohr  of  Pilgrim  H alb  xii tr, 
rudiidetl  h.v  an  ir»ot  miHng.  (hit  tfih  W'*k 
vjhh  *i«i! y raised  n feci  above  Ms 
originai  levi'h  and  rehiuhioM  for  many  years 
to  the  mercy  of  x isifo^t  nn<l>XM’~ 
t’lNinMM  hy  r« jt.>  <iil 1 1 s v and  MhIi* 

ho«?»eH  c|||iiF  ^tiffoy  ti  lew  ,V>h4tk  thy  Un1>“ 


laid  • 

Pilgrim: -Hall,  oh  OmNy*^  t,  ]•<  t*nn  tf 

the  inoMt  nffrih  five  huMdioe^  io  ?]*e  ;:»oui- 
try  ; ..««►'  lmHMinfeo  miM,.  ini  neFonnt 

tf  its  urcliitotf  nv-tl  rwimti |,fkr  it  is  ft  ni»wo 
wivu^r  ^hintra  gnMiif  n ^trncf  ate.  to  who  h if 
litftieu  of  jiniiiWi  iutnl  ^hOded  jviue 

hmt.  heeh  tudre  recently  aikfeil.  I tH 

tritcf^f  F^titriii^  in  thr  <mifurriOm  retie*  Of 
thy  Filgriuip*  vriiich  aiv  {m^roMl  tjivre, 
Ab  ciiAny  'of  t lir^o  ^ 

AeswiWd  <utd  iUustmted  in  the  article  yn- 


^aiafiTltm  of  liftw  euaiMcii  Tin*  iblgrho 

Hi  tyw!  ty.  tit  p\  r r-e  h n ^ auii  ;uio'vyti  waiy'"-  * hoov- 
iitar  ihytae  IniUdung*.  iittd  Ah  ^ihrmt.fc  down 
an>i  sW'4rid  t Ire  sloj>e  w|  f bilew  Hilh  An  ylt ■- 
gout  gyiuittt  t>NH  ifte  ItycAi  v tkrreit 

over  tlie  roek/.  The  honor  taken  oni  of 
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with  bis  initials;  also  the  bones  of  the  In- 
dian sachem  ly  uuough,  after  whom  Hyan- 
ilia  was  mimed — a savage  of  whom  Winslow 
says  that  lie  was  u very  personable,  gentle, 
courteous,  and  fair-conditioned  : indeed,  not 


titled  “The  Good  Old  Times  at  Plymouth/* 
in  Harpers  Mcmthhj  for  January,  1*77,  it  is 
sutticienfc  simply  to  allude  here  to  a few 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  that  article: 
the  musket-barrel  with  which  King  Philip 


Tim  riLOftltt  MOVCMFST,  n.YMOCTTn. 


like  a savage,  save  for  his  attire*/’  The 
brass  kettle  given  to  Iyauough  in  barter  is 
also  on  exhibition. 

In  the  court-house  is  preserved  the  orig- 
inal cdmrter  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony. The  visitor  to  Plymouth  will  also  ob- 
serve North  Street,  the  second  sfreet  laid 
out  in  New  England,  running  parallel  with 
Leyden  Si  reef,  and  the  celebrated  Town 
Brook,  running  across  the  town  into  the 
harbor,  well  stocked  in  ancient  times,  and 


was  killed  ; the  original  of  the  letter  written 
by  that  redoubtable,  warrior  to  Governor 
Prince;  a china  mug  and  pocket-book  of 
Thomas  Clark,  mate  of  the  Mayflower ; an 
embroidered  sampler  hy  Lorca  Stand tali, 
daughter  of  Miles  Standi  ah  ; a deed  written 
by  John  AUlen,  with  his  signature  as  mag- 
istrate, dated  July  *2,  1653,  together  with 
many  other  deeds  and  documents;  also  an 
ancient  spinning-wheel,  and  the  silver  can- 
toen  of  Governor  Edward  Winslow,  marked 
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a brntutifoi  sheet  of  Ifctitjfeqc',-  . Like  almost 
**vt»ry  toie  «.  fh  Maanat-li  ijm* ttsr  it  didr! V$»  it* 
iiimiu  from  a in  old  Epghtnd  endeared 
to  the  lira*  settlers*  by  hifcwy  tVwd  taenrbrtefc. 
In  fnor^  recent  time*  Ifhisbiiry  I*a*  been 
noted  for  HlMp-lniiU)ingi,  ioni  um  niiiuc  hos 
been  carried  to  ail  pari#  oC  fie  wotid  by 
Houie  of  (be  Utifcflt  And  that 

ever  eloV*  this  sen  waves  ami  rUdied  rlic : 
•tftovtii.  hi  l^l  the * Imwltitg  of  tihCHrejidr 
ruble  at  Duxbnry  gav«  tl u little  umb  a 
mmd  iwteie&t.  . ' 

Muwditidd  immediately  adjoins  Imxbmy 
on  t he  north,  it  is  a ^traggHhg  tifWh.shijj, 
dividHi  itito  MnrsMudd.  Ahirtdiheld  Centre. 
Eb*T  Marsh U^htt  8ea  View*  ‘VVeh^er  ITwee, 
y >»r  ICiv»ntand  Brant  Rook.  the  -whole 
ly  aggregating  two  tUou^anil  ;sbuls.  The 
iOwmdhp  waa  first  aeftied  by  Edward  Whis- 
low,  (Ju»  third  Governor  of  ITynioyttb.  CVdbwy, 
in  The  pines  was  Vailed  GfefeU 

Harbor.  then  Wrexham  by  thoWtdsh  \yUhui 
W i nslo  \v  bron gilt  to  This  ymni  t n\  amle vywjt- 
• unify  Marshbebb  The  WUmfoW1  estate  v»  as 
failed  Coreswe-h after  the  old  family  load  in 
.England.  The  lind  dwy’dlibg;  of  th*r  brnbiy 
hob  long  Hi  lire  d)Wi)tpyatrd,  bjtt  rlpse  at  hand 
•s  the  house  htiiif  by  the  descendant*  of  Ed- 
ward  Window  ■■early  in  170U,  still  in  excellent 
prefer  vti  turn,  arid  very  nnnsHi  veiy  built.  The 
•himtey  Ik  *«>ni*  ■■twelve,  feet  h«i  I the 
1 lug*  15- JTty  t * ftt*rr-p]{iye 

«*\  how*.  The  former  s esbh-m-e  Of Jveueim 
Wiindow,  now  nyeopied  by  OinptSHi  lb  **&*■!}. 

• m Mni^lihfld  Nyx/lc,  pnVhubly  thy  dhtfc$t 
house  indite  tom^bipoand  in  ateo  ;fS>ifchyv or- 
thy  tt$  the  budding  bx  whivli  the  lust  orreyt 
of  a Tory  made  by  wrdef  of  GeueraJ 
Washington  rifb-r  he  look  eornmuml  at  Cam- 
bridge The  iwjtphH^  liftnse  of.  PrWgrin.O 
WJdfT, the  first  wbvtie  wiow  born  in  New  Exi- 
gtftfuC  hb  hm&br  The  rtppitMrcv  he 

phitJiyd  %?*»  blowij  dob  "it- -ji  tVw  y edr^  (?go, 
; and  Mvsh  Hthyl  TV  bite,  the  last  dt^eondant 
^ bearing  his:  name,  has  ni?o  gone.  GertefAl 
; lohn  'i'bomas,  of  e«donhd  and  Ifetebd van- 
i ary  (Vuoe,  who  w.aa  priwetit  at  the  sell fTeuder 
Iff  Ca jtjtia  if  fdeat  i:\Uu  iifnrwnrd  effl- 
,>iei/Hy  leading  the  #b wshn.»  wbioh  /Ortilied 
; Ddiehr^tdr  Hv/fgld^  in  a dfgld>  during  the 
Mega  of  and  oOutiy  nmuiutiTdibg  t he 

exfw’ilh  ioir  iiuainsi  Qwvh^v,  and  dying  on  the 
re»  re  at,  ts  nr.  a oatiyc  of  MimhtiehL  ll\* 
Idrtii-lddee  Iran  op  tt^y  *jwi  xvbetv  wland» 


M bays  and  herririg> 
J iiqt  ^ouf It  of  the  bh ><>k  ^ Watson *h  Hill, 
sv here  1 1m  Ti l#ih?4  h r«d  niet  Massortott*  aiid 
entered  into  u ]Jf«oioug  and  defen- 

sive treaty  wdih  that'  Uospitalile  sagamorfe*. 

It  \a  made  oeeatdoii  of  ret  nark,  by  smim 
rlmt  many  <yf  the  nano f-  of  the  br.^t  settlers 
have  disniipeared  iVom  fdyimmth,  but.  this 
most  be  Heeejited  W i t Ii  e»iyfb>hfc  TUe  faet 
on  Mint  Plymouth  biritierly  inebided  wit  bio 
He  ffiTi da  Kingston  and  i>.»xbdrr,  vvldeh 
hav.f  si  nee  been  sepjrnte*!  from  if,  inuA  fane 
i!y  n.oiH^  whieh  were  nafurailv  inebnied  in 
Plymouth,  township  before  the  territorial 
di  Ticino  * " ore  tbwhxl  to  bo  ex  el  xjdeyl  from  it 
being  resideu f s of  Tlit^loiry  mid  K,nygp~ 
Vi>n  when  the  aepa ra tb>w  took  jvlnr.e. 

Kiwgsf<u!  is  a \\ uiet  little  \ iliage  ITr 
bay,  fanueiiy  devoted  to  tmbjwg  and  ah  ip-' 
Ifbibldig.  ill  a aeehjid  nh^t  ing>  how«o  of 

New  FlimodHb  b>ewl^  in  mny 

iorti  ddwnV  vfcus  iiUyvrej'trhg  m \ uilteuDijg, 
stttfiOiied  wear  tile  doer*  thret?  btijeets  foi- 
jweriy  wmeh  o«e»l  in  New  Enuiamt,  now 


uhanslied,  hot  possibly  oat  tlbpgefhyf 
J iu  public  advAiifap'  he.  iii»rft»‘-'ldni»V1.  the 
whippUig-po^t,  nipi  ij»e'  HiwkA,  Hbid  ;thv 
jmlpif  the  thtimlenrd  fwrfU  the  gf+m) 

old-fashidmHl  hrlmsforte  tfieedog^  * Add  ft 
prijeCieul  wp)ilh‘wtiwu  of  biw  ■ih'iuftl.m/a  w*a>. 
Then  made  in  the  rear  of  five  IrdiWingCfb 
thd  iArlilieftfioH  Wf  tl)o  pibits  wbdytT^  ^otitn- 
>tl*>li  Of  ility  .rffptobhte;  Tlie  Jdbyft  Ri Vt>h 
liMiwing  though  K ingstbu/  wjj^  ii  wined  uft- 
eir  tlie,enpl.iiiV!  /»F  Hte  hiatffUiwr* 

Dn^bwry  (mmediately  adjoin*  Kingston, 
at  f h#.  head  of  Hymbuth  Hay.  aiindmldy  Mt- 
'WHtetb  hoyimd  w>oM  ibwjrei  in  New  Ewgtnnd. 
In  a k» v fel\ ’ unduhi ting  lahdiivH pe  xva^hed  by 
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Mini  in  nuhK'rww 
I ijK&e  iwwi;  t»Met 'ip 
r<inuno?;mwlu>W'.  lo 

t)W  M MM 

trad!  Mims  or  w>* 
Of  Mur  man s’  ifUto  - 

M into  Mir  rernr 

.•■*:••_  y,','s  >'..f ■•  ■ • : .•*•*-.  v.  * , .•/  ■ **.■ 

soil  pt  the  pw|*’fc 
th&ii  iilff  SVCm’H 
' • ' * -:  *i  ••  • t • weted  \v * r-Fi  prfiMV;: 

' V*t  ■}?&  he  |>11  r^liosiO  the 
i '.;  wul  iiVaili*  f ho  uililjl  ioiia 

1 ' • •.:»■•  .Moderate  dwelling  of 

UH  . « mansion  *>f  thirty 

■ r\M* i* . . m \ ,:; , •'. ' ,v.;..*  ■:'SiA,\. 'iV’./'V'-' 

Vh*V  Ur ir-v.  *Ufwh  tw&  rf^enMy  ).«?ni 
. fi  oy**i  G*  ■ . . yr«*.  ’ ’M  a 

smjvtl  ff)l>m  idigMly  deidV^nM  Imlnw 

the  ' *w  rV»vn  m] tug yi<eejlf 911  the 
fteikward  Mik^r  ami  Avsj8  a;>en  ,lM?ft*etfv  thevond 
as  Me  ffivj»i*osivkoil  It,  Xi^i#vri*i 
awl  «tiH  Imw  down.  in  4 Mwdi  JnM,  An 
which  a light  was  kept  (nn’twijjr  Awry 
vdglft  during  the  hifil  .sickne**  td  Hw  great 
t ids  mrpw*t<  «a  it  vwibi 

be  eeeu  from  Mir  bed  Mmm  h»*  wm  king. 
Till?  fttwknji  li  *aHV 

speediuic  tii  M pact*  of  the?  world — hiw- 
pkte*  tiuv;vrew  df  the  place,  WhiM  is  4u~ 
MM  lovely  'both  frohi  ds  ytnfuml  sinw - 
tiOii  and  iVoni  MMjaf  rtlilo  art  i ida  ft  dried  t«> 
% The  /i nmvmi* *$ h a ry>  gu b 1 e*,o  n Mi*'  we. wh- 
en i or  Umvn  part  -if  Mu*  mansion  made  d 
v*  i\y  pictmv-H»M-  When  Hi\sf  wen,  awl  Mw 
/Mf  emmtbk  at  $'  H if  fa  4 1 Man  <?e  *0*^  sled 
Ah  hots  ford.  One  of  the  aft  nut  ion*  j*f  the 
place  hs  the  dm  si  Mw  runt  end,  which  w 
ht.di  m.s^-nirt«;wir.  aUhwij^h  diorn  of  hmiih*  pX 
U«  liwhs  hy  a hurricane  ih.  lr^it  In  iron# 
of  the  h«mso  iv**re  # w*v  W'*i  I ?*hm  phtnt- 

ed  to  (‘oniuwinorarc  Gm.drHfU  fif  dhMa  and 
Edward  vyM^terrii/  lot  tor  at  San 

An^eJvdnrhig  the  MvAWah  war,  TlieiUhriiry 
w#w  the  fiiiM  mow  hi  tin;  nwnsiou,  vaulted 

aiid  liglitM  l>y  ttiiiilw  iUlM  with 

stained  ghia*.  THe»  » lud M-rMm.  hI  thon^U 
rather  UM  wast'  avaasiw  and  MetwfnL  The 

bciim^nu  hwl  cacti  a liwnrHMve  wtipe^  the 

'tJMwhwr;  th«v  OiiHtoinh  tl»n  IMt  ftdmu, 

Itu?  li’ne  ibr\  riot  i'oorf*  t Miv  !*aior 

w m WvipUk*  wwztviwh and  thmOuvtUod. 
Gvrr  thh  nntwfci  ah  hi  i jiortrai  t of  f ho 
fetUi M.  colored  wwwui  n Jio  livrti  »o  hw 
MttUy  €r.r  nvihv  Id  the  OattmdL 

hung  Che  arms  of  MojdrEdiyaid  awl  General 


u.RiuiTRa  PT.Mwr  ttXiwariHia^. 

earn  pod,  ^mdi  fnr  himself,  con  Id, 

i*>  lind  a shelter  IViWi  fin*  hravy  iiro  of  tlnv 
Mi  i:;ao  Then  fiwy  reiwWMieiod  that  Mnoe 
Tvcu*j  2&  'iii  r fratt- 

tic  basic  they  had  left  tti  fUr  tuldii,  and.  a 
rcy  tv**c  for  vutnafeers  to  go  to  mneue, 
Luilo  r rioouas,  a stcifdin^  lwipod  into  a 


^nittll  ^dnnt^M  dory, ^ pnllyd -off’ to  the  Hlraiul- 

c*|t  vtj^eh  uiid  woman  to 

the  hi  (hi,  tint  tifkAV^  tint  fill  lie  witbouf 
ovtrvnn?  »lafigor,  for  tin?  '.idiot  of  Mio  tVii^au 
f«.U  jftwtv  ardndd  thediy^Hi  4 Uur^hi>t  iiHaSotl 
#Mir  header  iw  \vn*  her 

ia  a ptuce  uf  shelter.  The  h?fdk  t»f  iho  Nwidf 
b*»o  atijl  rnnikhU  #twm  nwuv  wuo'.r,  hut  yi<^ 
\U\v  it i long  iiifi>rvali>  at  vxtn  »no  low  tiihh 
It  w Am  that  seed. in  the  spring  oi  js7o.  On.* 
of  the  hm-tih'H  ft'vd  that  day  cs ■ still  |*re- 
•served  M tH*h  destsuidaiitii  «f  the  hemic 
yifittli  | it  re«*ndfU»«  a dtimh-heih  aud  has 
iW:^#i  tm*A  -for  a Jiefttln*  Ha*l  hM  6t>nae  such 
nae  Vn-eu  found  Tor  it,  U w>-dd  h tieeu 
wM  h*ug  ago  fnr  yefy  tdj#?r  vo<l 

mf  inf|irin«nt,  Mkti  ^laiHa  ThtHoa^*^  one  of 
the.  tmHit  dfiginah  irtleTd ed.,  aw t 1 1 g 

c»CThtvdje«cendatiiti  nf  th»>  Mlgriw  Mw  Uv- ~ 
ing  m ihv  South  Shons  She  is  cokmidera- 
bly  *>^i  * but  hoi  TiiealtV*^  iure  stifi 

well  prv^rvo^l.  she  lives  with  mMg&t 
hnit lu-t  and  si^f^y.  inrd  is  known  n»  tM  aiu* 
nal iav  of  ^irti^hdeh) i huving 
ed  a hnig  life  to  the  iivyeHtigaHM  ^>f  bwal 
gOneAltigies  awl  IMwric  fact&Vdw^  tvii;hv>eti- 
i'onVhiwsd  with 

Uy.  • 'Hi*  rt ^idin  fnirtV^Uy  v imAM  ^ 

little  MehkorfaU  of  .Mar^h/i^Ut 
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Fletcher  Webster,  the  latter  killed  at  Bull 
Run.  The  three  celebrated  portraits  of  Web- 
ster by  Healy,  Ames,  and  Harding  all  hung 
on  the  walls  at  Marshfield.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  has  his  portrait  painted  by  three 
such  artists,  and  so  well.  The  oue  by  Ames 
wus  incomplete,  but  highly  characteristic 
both  of  Webster  and  Ames.  It  represented 
the  Great  Expounder  in  easy  dress  and 
slouched  hat,  just  starting  out  on  a morn- 
ing’s quest  after  wild-duck. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Webster  place,  not 
far  from  where  the  house  stood,  upon  a gentle 
emiuence,  is  the  old  Burying  Hill  of  Marsh- 
field. There  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Wins- 
lows for  several  generations.  Edward  Wins- 
low, the  first  Governor,  was  buried  at  sea,  but 
Josiali  Winslow,  a very  distinguished  man  in 
the  annals  of  the  colony,  the  first  native-born 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  was  laid  there.  The 
family  coat  of  arras  is  clearly  engraved  on 
the  tomb.  Besides  his  epitaph,  may  be  still 
deciphered  the  epitaphs  of  eighteen  bearing 
the  name  of  Winslow.  Twenty-two  of  the 
name  of  Thomas  also  consecrate  that  spot, 
and  a number  of  other  names  more  or  less 
distinguished.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  is 
the  Webster  tomb.  There  lies  Daniel  Web- 
ster, with  his  descendants,  who  have  fol- 
lowed or  preceded  him  to  the  grave  with  a 
rapidity  that  has  few  examples  in  domestic 
annals.  Adjoining  the  tomb  is  a green  plot 
inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  At  the  north- 
ern end  is  a mound  surmounted  by  a marble 
slab  inscribed  with  the  name  and  epitaph 
of  the  great  departed.  Below  this  in  a dou- 
ble row  on  each  side  are  tablets  for  each  of 
his  children  and  grandchildren  who  have 
accompanied  their  illustrious  ancestor  to 
the  silent  land. 

Adjoining  Marshfield,  on  the  north,  lies 
Seituate,  divided  into  North  and  South  Scit- 
uate,  the  Glades,  Egypt,  and  Seituate,  called 
the  Harbor  par  excellence . The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Satuit  Brook,  w'liich  empties  into 
the  port.  The  Glades  is  a beautiful  settle- 
ment on  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the 
township,  owned  by  gentlemen  who  have 
built  their  summer  cottages  there.  Egypt 
traditionally  derives  its  odd  name  frDin  the 
circumstance  that  in  a time  of  drought  old 
Squire  Pierce  had  prudently  accumulated  a 
store  of  grain,  and  neighbors  whose  supply 
became  exhausted  resorted  to  him  for  more. 
He  hailed  them  with,  “ Well,  boys,  so  you’ve 
come  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn!”  Scitu- 
ate  Harbor  is  a pleasing,  straggling,  pictur- 
esque little  hamlet,  flanked  by  the  usual 
guard  of  Unitariain  and  orthodox  meeting- 
houses ns  a rereward  to  keep  out  the  devil, 
and  defended  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  bat  tering  surges  of  the  sea  by  four  lofty 
cliffs  rising  bastion-like  at  regular  intervals, 
with  a precipitous  slope  to  the  beach.  Salt 
marshes  invade  the  township  l>etween  these 
rocky  bournes,  intersected  by  creeks  and 


coves,  which  are  left  covered  with  trailing 
sea- weed  at  low  tide.  This  weed  is  the  fa- 
mous Irish  moss.  Dories  are  floated  to  the 
rocks  at  low  water  and  filled  with  the  moss, 
which  is  gathered  by  means  of  four-pronged 
pitchforks.  Before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  it 
goes  through  a careful  drying  process,  being 
bleached  with  sea  water,  and  turned  from 
time  to  time,  until  from  a deep  rich  velvety 
green  it  fades  to  white.  About  five  hundred 
people  are  wholly  or  partially  supported  by 
the  business,  which  begius  in  May  or  June, 
and  lasts  through  the  summer,  yielding  in 
good  seasons  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
or  five  thousand  barrels  of  moss.  It  is  sent 
chiefly  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
is  used  for  blanc-mange,  sizing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  lager-beer. 

The  port  is  very  snug,  but  fit  only  for 
small  vessels.  A bar,  impassable  in  bad 
weather,  lies  across  the  entrance.  On  one 
side  is  Crow'  Point,  on  the  other  Cedar  Point 
— a long  low  spit,  formerly  covered  with 
a cedar  forest  and  terminated  by  a light- 
house, which  has  for  some  years  not  been 
lit,  because  it  seemed  to  mislead  vessels 
bound  into  Bostou  Bay.  There  is  au  inter- 
esting story  connected  with  Cedar  Point. 
The  heroine  is, Miss  Rebecca  Bates,  now  a 
bright,  genial  old  lady  of  eighty-four,  whose 
memory  contiunes  remarkably  clear.  The 
story,  taken  from  her  own  lips,  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  thoroughly  reliable.  Her 
father  was  Captain  Simeon  Bates;  he  was 
light-keeper  at  the  time,  and  was  the  first 
who  lit  the  light,  in  April,  1811.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  English  cruisers 
were  numerous  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  lauuches  of  an  English 
frigate  were  sent  in  to  Seituate  Harbor. 
They  set  fire  to  vessels  at  the  wharves,  and 
towed  out  two,  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  town  if  any  resistance 
was  offered.  After  this  event  a home  guard 
was  formed,  and  detachments  were  station- 
ed on  Cedar  and  Crow  points  aud  in  front 
of  the  village,  with  a brass  piece/  When 
there  was  no  sail  in  sight,  the  guards  were 
allowed  to  go  off  to  their  farms. 

Nothing  to  occasion  alarm  occurred  again 
until  the  following  September.  Rebecca, 
at  that  time  eighteen  years  of  age,  aud  her 
sister  Abigail,  fourteen  years  old,  and  fctill 
living,  were  sitting  toward  evening  sew  ing 
with  their  mother.  Captain  Bates  and  the 
rest  of  his  large  family  and  the  guards  were 
all  away.  Mrs.  Bates  told  Reliecca  it  was 
time  to  put  on  the  kettle.  As  Rebecca  went 
into  the  kitchen  she  for  the  first  time  per- 
ceived an  English  ship  of  war  close  at  hand 
and  lowering  her  boats.  “I  knew  the  ship 
at  a glance,”  she  said.  “ It  was  the  La  Hogue . 
* O Lord !’  says  I to  my  sister,  4 the  old  La 
Hogue  is  off  here  again ! What  shall  we  do  t 
here  are  their  barges  coming  again,  and 
they’ll  burn  up  our  vessels  just  as  they  did 
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afore.'  Yon  see,  tli^* jre  were  two  vessels  at 
tin*  wharf,  loaded  with  flour,  ami  wo  couldn’t 
afford  to  lose  that  in  those  times,  when  the 
embargo  made  it  so  hard  to  live  we  had  to 
bile  pumpkins  all  day  to  get  sweetening  for 


learned  on  the  fife  which  the  soldiers  had 
at  the  liglit-iioiise.  They  had  a drum  there, 
too;  so  I said  to  her.  ‘You  take  the  drum, 
and  Hi  take  the  fife/  * What  good  ?1I  that 
do  V says  she.  { Seale  them/  says  I.  1 A 11 


yov/ve  got  to  do  is  to  call  the 
roll,  Hi  sexeAm  the  fife,  ami  we 
most  keep  om  of  sight;  it  1 hey  see 
*i.nt  f he\  It  laugh  Us  f»  seech/  1 showed 
her  Jute  t<»  handle  the  -sticks  and  w.e  ran 
down  heht lid  the  eedjir  Wo.td;  So  we  put 
in,  m the  hoys  say.  and  pretty  *ooo  I 
look ed,  ami  I could  see  the  im-h  in  the 
bulges  resting  on  their  oar*  ami  listening. 
When  I looked  again  I saw  a flag  flying  from 
the  mast-head  of  the  ship.  My  sister  began 
to  make  n speech,  ami  I said,  * Don't  make  a 
noise ; yon  make  me  laugh,  and  I eim’t  puck- 
er my  month/  When  L looked  again  1 saw 
they  had  seen  the  flag,  and  they  turned 
about  so  quick  a man  fell  overboard,  and 
they  picked  him  up  by  the  hack  of  hm  neck 
ami  hauled  him  in.  When  they  went  off,  1 
played  * Yankee  Doodle/  ” Is  not  this  hero- 
ine, who  saved  two  ships  laden  with  flour. 


suigar.  There  were  the  muskets  of  the  guard. 
I was  a good  mind  to  take  those  out  beyond 
I lie  light-house  and  fire  them  at  the  barges; 
I might  have  killed  one  or  two,  but  it  would 
have  done  no  good,  for  they  would  lmve 
turned  round  and  fired  the  village.  ‘1*11 
t*dl  you  what  we'll  do,’ said  l to  rny  sister; 

* look  here/  says  1, 4 you  take  the  drum.  I’ll 
take  the  fife/  I was  fulfil  of  military  mu- 
*ic,  and  could  ploy  four  tunes  on  the  fife. 

* Yankee  Doodle  was  my  masterpiece.  I 
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and  perhaps  other  valuables,  from  destruc- 
tion, entitled  to  a pension  ? She  has  tive 
brothers  and  sisters  still  living,  the  eldest 
eighty-five,  and  the  youngest  seventy-one. 
Her  grandfather  was  one  hundred  years  and 
one  month  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Miss  Bates  relates  several  other  reminis- 
cences of  the  war  of  1812,  of  which  one  or 
two  may  not  come  amiss.  Every  incident 
relating  to  the  privations  or  heroism  of  our 
ancestors  is  of  value,  and  should  be  collect- 
ed before  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  have 
passed  away  forever. 

A fisherman  of  Proviucetown, named  Case, 
was  picked  up  by  a cruiser,  his  boat  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  pressed  into  the 
service.  Soon  after  a boat’s  crew  came  on 
shore,  and  when  they  reached  his  house  the 
leader  asked  Mrs.  Case  if  she  had  any  poul- 
try. Not  understanding  the  word,  she  said 
no.  “Why,  what  are  those  fowls  in  the 
yard  f”  replied  the  officer,  pointing  to  some 
plump  hens.  “ Hi  ns,”  she  answered ; u but, 
you  divilish  old  Englishman,  you  sha’n’t. 
have  a single  liin  of  mine,  for  you’ve  taken 
away  my  old  daddy !”  They  admired  her 
spirit  so  much  they  agreed  to  send  him  back 
if  she  would  sell  some  of  the  fowls.  And 
back  he  was  sent  by  the  captaiu’s  permis- 
sion, with  his  boat,  and  a stock  of  Hour, 
beef,  and  brandy. 

Another  boat  from  a British  cruiser  had 
been  foraging  on  the  Cape.  As  they  were 
going  off*,  a barrel  dropped,  and  the  officer 
ordered  a boy  named  Cook  to  pick  it  up. 
“I  won’t,”  he  replied,  and  tinning  on  liis 
heel,  started  for  home.  When  he  told  his 
story  his  family  were  much  alarmed,  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  eight  redcoats  fol- 
lowing, evidently  with  hostile  intentions. 
His  mother  begged  the  boy  to  yield,  and 
matters  indeed  looked  squally  when  the 
squad  entered  and  the  officer  demanded, 
“ Will  you  pick  up  that  barrel?”  The  boy 
looked  him  in  the  eye  without  flinching, 
and  said,  emphatically,  u I swear  I won’t.” 
“ You  are  a Yankee,”  said  the  officer.  “ Yes,” 
answered  the  brave  boy,  “a  Yankee  to  the 
backbone.”  Instead  of  molesting  the  strip- 
ling, the  enemy  were  so  pleased  with  a pluck 
which  every  true  Englishman  can  appre- 
ciate and  admire  that  they  no  farther  inter- 
fered with  him.  His  mother  was  so  grate- 
ful that  she  invited  them  to  sit  down  and 
dine  off  a stew  that  was  smoking  on  the 
table.  They  ate  it  all  up,  and  then  paid 
her  a dollar  each  for  the  meal. 

Scituate  was  originally  settled  by  an  un- 
usually large  colony  of  wild-cats,  wolves, 
and  bears,  which  were  so  numerous  as  to 
be  really  troublesome  to  the  white  settlers. 
The  local  names  and  the  town  records  of 
bounties  offered  and  received  bear  frequent 
witness  to  the  pestilent  character  of  these 
denizens  of  the  woods,  and  the  red  men  of 
the  forest  were  also  at  times  a severe  trial 


to  the  Christian  meekness  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  this  vicinage.  The  Indians  of  this  part 
of  Plymouth  County  w’ere  the  Matakeesets. 
They  were  once  numerous,  but  hail  been 
greatly  thinned  by  the  small-pox  when  the 
town  was  settled  by  the  whites.  Two  In- 
dian burying-grounds  exist  in  the  township. 
The  last  of  the  Matakeesets  was  Comsitt, 
who  honorably  lost  his  life  as  a soldier  of 
the  Federal  army  in  the  Revolution. 

At  Scituate  Harbor,  near  the  head  of  Ce- 
dar Point,  still  stands  the  Barker  house,  on 
a prominent  height.  It  wfas  originally  a 
block-house,  and  is  said,  on  excellent  au- 
thority, to  be  the  oldest  building  now  stand- 
ing in  New  England,  unless  we  except  the 
old  stone  tower  at  Newport.  The  interior 
is  in  parts  antique  and  massive,  hut  so  many 
additions  have  been  made  at  different  times 
that  nothing  in  the  exterior  indicates  the 
venerable  character  of  the  building.  The 
old  building  withstood  a siege  from  the  In- 
dians in  King  Philip’s  war.  Between  two 
and  three  miles  southerly  from  the  Barker 
house  are  remains  of  the  old  Stock  bridge 
grist-mill — a small  brown  shed,  to  which 
large  additions  have  been  made  in  recent 
times.  A few  rods  from  this  mill  stood 
the  Stockbridge  mansion,  next  in  age  to  the 
Barker  house,  but  now  entirely  replaced  by 
a modern  house,  w hich,  how  ever,  stands  ex- 
actly on  the  site  of  the  first  building.  The 
situation  is  beautiful  and  striking,  especial- 
ly when  considered  with  relation  to  its  his- 
toric associations.  A charming  little  pond 
of  a few  acres  is  skirted  by  willows  and 
elms.  A small  peniusula  projects  on  one 
side.  On  this  was  a garrisoned  block- 
house, which  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
when  they  swarmed  into  Scituate  in  the 
year  1676.  The  house  wus  palisaded  on 
three  sides,  and  protected  by  the  water  on 
the  fourth.  Coming  dow'n  from  Hiugham, 
where  they  had  fired  several  houses,  the 
savages  burned  a number  of  dwellings  in 
Scituate,  attacked  the  block-house  on  the 
river-bank  and  were  repulsed,  and  then 
uuited  in  a combined  and  desperate  assault 
on  the  Stockbridge  garrison,  burning  more 
buildings  on  the  way  thither.  The  attack 
lasted  until  night-fall.  After  several  at- 
tempts to  capture  or  tire  the  block-house, 
the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  for  the  garri- 
son finally  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  the  as- 
sailants. Scituate  had  already  suffered  se- 
verely from  an  attack  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  house  of  Henry  Ewrell  stood  at  that 
time  not  far  from  the  Stockbridge  block- 
house. No  one  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time  but  his  wife  and  her  grandchild,  John 
Nortliey,  who  was  lying  asleep  in  his  cra- 
dle. Suddenly  the  appalling  war-whoop  of 
the  Indians  fell  on  her  ear  close  at  hand. 
Overpowered  by  the  panic  of  the  moment, 
she  fled  for  the  garrison  house,  forgetting 
for  the  instant  the  iufaut  in  the  cradle. 
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The  India  us  pasM.nl  through  tlie  house,  hut  are  of  less  general  interest  than  those  of 
in  the  heat  of  pursuit  left  the  babe  un-  the  adjoining  towns,  but  in  location  and 
harmed.  After  the  attack  had  begun,  while  scenery  it  is  excelled  by  no  sea- coast  town 
all  were  occupied  with  fighting,  she  return-  in  Massachusetts.  The  const  is  indented 
rd  to  the  house*  found  her  little  graudehUd 
unscathed.  and  succeeded  in  ea  Trying  him 

hack  safely  to  the  block-house.  After  their  j 

defeat  the  savages  burned  EwelR*  bouse  on 
their  retreat.  Soon  after  H whs  rebuilt, 
and  John  Northey,  who  hud  «o  dugnlurly 

reaped,  lived  to  inherit  the  hottie^ii  ■.»<!.  Ju  s~ 

widow  Mary  Vinal  North|jrj  who  sobsc-  V "• 

quently  married  James  Woodworth,  who  v \ 

M-ems  r«»  liave  then  moved  t.*  Gw  NorUu v v\ 

the  old  Northey  place,  and  Gmt<*  wa*  bum  \ 

his  son  Samuel  Woodwoi  t b.  Gw  W t . r . * j . G j ^ . 

EweM-Nortliey-W’oodw orf  h lu-nst  v>  :i>  n»- 
tirely  tom  down  a few  year*  HgO-  ; i n < 1 Mi- 
nt her  was  built  a few  yards  from  .the  sib.  ~V 

of  the  old  one.  The  well.  In>\ve.  v rt\  which  ^ 


a chain  pnuip 

adjoining  kifeben,  and 

a blue  - painted  lid,  ' ? ^ 

even  w ith  t In*  grouml. 

marks  The  spot  ren-  r 

tiered  classic  liy  the  ^ 

power  of  poetic  eu-  > 

tbuMasm.  But  for  the 

lack  of  room,  if  would 

In*  interesting  to  speak  ,» -£Vy \ \ p 

of  other  localities  in 

Scitua te.  lint  we  must 

leave  it  with  regret, 

and  go  on  to  take  a 

ramble  around  Cohasset,  formerly  called 
Conohasset — a name  meaning  “a  place  of 
riu  ks/*  which  is  very  appropriate,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  it#  topography.  Co- 
basset  was  first,  settled  at  Rocky  Nook,  on 
the  Jerusalem  Road.  The  numerous  beauti- 
ful and  inviting  conn  try -seats  along  that 
road  at  the  present  day  can  not  he  said  to 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  rude  and  con- 
tracted dwellings  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  historical  associations  of  Cobasset 


Til  K wav.  OAKUM  SCOKITT. 


with  the  most  charming  and  picturesque 
coves,  bordered  by  sand  benches  and  rocks, 
and  cliffs  remarkable  for  their  ruggedness 
and  the  beauty  of  their  coloring,  and  per- 
haps by  contrast,  and  yet  in  subtle  lumuons 
w ith  these  vivid  hues,  the  ocean  seems  there 
on  it  clear  day  to  be  of  a more  vivid  purple 
and  azure  than  elsewhere,  in  this  Northern 
dime.  Whitehead  and  Sandy  Cove  at  once 
captivate  the  eye  and  the  fancy  of  the  vis- 
itor. The  town  is  situated  around  a bean- 
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tyltiAtfflir  UOtirtHk 


fifol  le^id  green,  mid  ?<trnggb\s  down  to  tip?  vv ti*  tfi#  labor,  4nd.  m rare  the  intervals 
port,  a miniature  JaiKt-loc  k^tl  harbor,  titoh'f-  \vhen  work  tu>tfld  be  done  ou  i\w  ledgo, 
jdfdtdy  6<x*urt\  aud aceesaible  by  atj  «totrutu*ti  that  it  \\tm  tv»o  Xksfaty  tbv 
only  4.1  few  yard*  in  width,  ’8y«?:k#  bed  for  ill*  towmry  only  -twwiiydiv^.  1^4.4'i-  in 

us  fortresses  environ  it,  ami  immense  red  diameter  at  iinr  bane,  n»nf«i  b«»  levelled, «nd 
and  j^ruy  gri^uit^  bowlders  are  i*\i*ry where  the  v»  hbh>.  wa^  i*0f  fcomjdid/Jal  until 
.soon  ^vortopjnhg  the  *pr*>fcty  :^iittaigoat«ha*lrd  Tin-  tir&d  IbrlV  foe!  urn  a«d?d,  Ami  t hestorio- 
by  bimtma  and  njiii^.  Any  thbtg  nroro  p/y-  mirk-.  hyh*%hTy?#fgtit'  fo*t  in  bright.  No 
trtroA^tiy  hi  ■.  V*i  iiii ha\o  oeonrtvd  there  siifoe  it"  oaa 

be  hiuty  ificd.  ifo  Gmc'fmnent  fohimb  new  ftuifdotl, 

the  mouth  rd  t ifo  port,  ari*  the  divotiin^  of  On  llie  rmnhern  pari  of  Hi*  .dfonxtuh’in 
the  keef>ei\«  o ho  load  » U*  Kybr-fomse  oh  Jfoud  brm:  obtains  a tim  \ it* w of  1 lu>  north- 
Mitf of.>  L^dge.  Neot  by  m Ui&  bi'A  at.»  i-ri;  *;<wu.  inOndfog  J&aoMirticet:  lleae.h  and 
«fot;  U ihr*  foftt  ijtfh  i ~ 1 1 fot*o  *rm  street  ?sJ  V «$?  A * m - Pire^idy  ofrpi^i  jv,  a Wh  art  d i a- 
<vm  rse  hyttufoWv  and  th^nfaktmttii \vn  and  fojrfee;  froor  t lUy  rvujd  < Bfor  h Rmk-~a  Wige 
«iot  dp  ykactly in  Mie  amue  ord?*r  *Vn  the  or  i*Jet  *■>&■  fre~ 

Th-f'  Hg.bt.4u  mho  I*  a |omm»n:nt  oh-  f(ueuta!  .by  apomtneii.  feint*  iitoOth*  ago 
'^fcf  the  wiid/or,  only  a a fOOy  pX  H»*m  \va#i  doinwi^t!  tbero  by  a 
mill*  ttbtl  a half  front  the  land  Tbo  pX  vinkni t Atofn^VbH‘b  thade.  it 

i^T-jpo  \Oiicb  if  »s  of  ijin  Jiivat  dan-  inVja/tssihlc  fot*  &7  w 

gehnus  Oin'raotyr  ta  ves^ei^  bun  ml  to  Hostaji,  roeOve  snc*('ur;  and  they  v^rv  n<  urly  f^ri^b- 
and  ia  ladstly  ifihl*r  wator,  ext^iit  at  from  .’  i f I ;* : 

troiiie  loa-  ti(b\  *,vbon  .u  aitndl  |>Art  i*  dry  for  ! tibvrk  Stork,  on  the  main- hunk  4?<  a bn  id  i?Hif 
a tV'V  wdnuit^.  Sir  lAit)  u iiglit-bonho  CvTifriVHrd  Cbwn  lliil,  tylurb  \\;i*  the  hv^mv  of  n 

Uirib  iSnNti>  .of  Jthu  - work  no  him  v'pty  incident  finsi^ral  vbiXr*-&go. 

pilvts,  j Orly  f.*:*rl  above  I b»*  v*a  iviw  pHfrin  * A si»b»  b‘md**d  with  wiim  and  ami*;  rant  a whn 
rd  tlm  rpviMtHsj  ami  light.  ; -A  ttnwive  NVi^vkid  olV  the  |»ond  in  a ^Hdo,  'Pinov  whh 
cable  at r«*U* Ib&jhptfy&tfci:  Vb tended  to  *uch  Attviniendnn«  c»^a  that  in>  b^liimry  fymt. 

alren^pH  n ;tho'  rttrnvtnrfs  but  rather  weak  vimtd  venture  van,  and  Umm  wa»  no  life* 
eiiTd  if . by  hihfrwg- M to  iVneilbUn  w>  vbdioit*  iniat  MntUtn  hi  luunl.  A rrnvVd  \co\ leetvd  no 
iv  tUnl  S,be  jdafes  fv»eH-pnn.Y  xhroini  iMv  U.^ih  hot  »lmy  a er<*  ii^Jple«a  to  aid  (he 

iu'.Hi  the  faHtowlion  tim  K>h  pm ^ m-re  or  mob  of  tn^  wivci>,  abn-OeemOV  drstHmd  i*t 
din. itar.  A ! <*r tiIm ■ jgule in  HbJ  oa^imd  aoax  |H*n?»b>  Hal  fSniv  lived  near  by  a UiAu 
k\  tniitdiii^^ ^ UnbTtidi^idiir mtiiiiiyl. •idib^dti.'  ^'bd  ’.‘a  itobin  N«w- 

UtlftrHVKMil«  keeperw  yWiVt  4d^n  ^|!plp  iiiiVpViiif fOS  ^0^  ; weie  both  on  tin? 

hf  l*U>  the  pl;id  siai.iuiiit4>.ni  by  OOneiiHl  Al*  Uearb  vit  tlviviVliKH  aad  ?hO  )urOfe,Ht  fhe  dog 
ttXAidier  vui$ 


p ttfSv  Add  i W h*#  liult  i - 
1io\ih6  was  a t dueo  begim,  hot  so  arduons 


ALONG  THE  SOUTH  SHORE. 


mriylf)  urn!  hot  tm*  rectangular  fpr  lujantr, 
and  graced w irlt  iua^hifteaot  A num- 

ber el'  interestin';  Hntujiie  bmldinpi  dill  vs- 
HiMiU  in  f Ur  1 1 > w n,  in > to b 1 3 t.li * * in r f Li - p b w?e 
of  Mi»jor4TCiiev«i  Dmepltt  oT  BeyiW«HpnHt*y 
fame,  ami  (Jit*  old.  rlmreh , nmnot  0101*  called 
u tiit*  .'$)iij?'wi ^uamf  iiahm,  n^lte^lr  iiv. 

rented  by  some,  TFtis  \ a Veal ty*  m *t\  v>*>f  f W 
Mtiwi:'  rivf^  now*  stalnbir^:  p)i 

A Hritil  H t bus  I jeert  Ibn  gy  r - Hi  vise  as  a 
Hiiirefj  than  atiy  oHicr  \ *»  ’i ii i *t‘riyV ' '.H  # 

HRj  JPH  H , ' ^ ^ j" ^^o"_Kwnkri 

Out  »*ml  ot’  u li-j i»-  attache!  i i'wtliolm  cliiiivLes  i?i  Florida.  It  v, {%«  built 


it  ami  bring:  buck  a rape.  Thtf  all  effort  jfrmr 
Lincoln  talii  every  one  t<* 

'fcWp  *fu.iVt.;  Ail;  iW»  kept  still,  and  after 
film'  urg  uig  tVh  m 1 t V*  m a s t ex  t lie  seem - 
wd . fl  ft iitiy  t«  (Hvmprebmiil  w hat  \v as  wan  ted 
vd  him.  and  idinhged  into  the  mirf,  8)mv  ly, 
very  and  \v;itli  bxerttbn,  tin? 

whs  able  to  in uke  some &. 
against  thn  inarinti rgw£  w It  h'h 
constantly  UireaHmed  ru  suhomr^  Who  nr, 

#Trecj»  him  hack  oh  Umrockw.  A ff.br  wiuU 

Hypfine.fi  fin  age  iTaospenaev  t at  length  j lean  \fe  bsteept  ppHsOdy  one 
reached  tltfe  ; V 


y ' WpX  X>ij  totehc  n. 


to  a «tkk  was  thrown  H him;  In*  *vd/e.lft.in  in  IfiSLand  been  .mini tv rrop  t.rd  1 y .oceri- 

hi<  loMoth  and  urHied  for  rhi  >sh*nc, 'vhitiu  r pied  ivy  the  Niim*.  elniivh  orgiunzaMou  tv 
ib?.  navi-H  hoiy  him  sod  1m  >»«<>  wire  \Hds\  day.  A.  food  who  h ovdon  * d betwm 
i a mii*l  oh  tile  l^c’bC.  By  mcaim  of  tile  mCUjbciM  At  Hub  time  of  tltfc 

ihf#  do o. let  hue  a hr.U’ior  tope  ot  nuhle  was  uf  Rev.  »£<tfuV|*ti  Riahimtson . in  Irfli),  \a  Atm 
-Imvoi  to  iiiiol,  which  wjumi  retched  between  ; of  ihp  most  uotuhk'  events  in  flu*  bktors 
Hte  n-j<  rit'  Green  Hill  navi  The  ;diip.  nml  a ^.niiughtim;  If  pmd'need  an  impression' $i 
hux  iisa^  hinting  tfvaf  fbvvolil  ?a>ahi  ate  Kciucoiyn  hi  it 

hoop  ^ftiing  pn  tlio  i^hleG  d huiinl  Wftrt?  orftitij«|  n»  the  town  W thi*  day.  Tim  p>m 
littmghVin fit  Wub ; ■ \ . ’ ; ‘ forate  >if  the  Bey.  EUenV^er  Gov  la  jmiha 

Wenfytard  of  JfahfoftMt:  : ^htathm  Tbai 

Tlie  »im  srif.fr ra  tamo  pvrr  in  tiffin  and  any  oUk-v; recorded :ih  American  *■: r*  i>Moloy  v 
*v*.ji*  fmi u llifighiiro,  in  Knglnhd  - Imm:*-  f ho  He  ontereA  on  Uih  Ili^t  Anil  only  ah'i-th  imuii 
imme  of  the:  town.  If  vvim  more  »n  km  in 

liarne/f  hv  the  Imliana  amf  tiireafnped  by  ohuroli  nuUl  UiH  •ieaH>ivf 

fniiu  fi  I mtch.  milt  Englikh  in  i r s early  his*  • rio#l  ot  hi^iy^dy  hr  y^u-  uni  ome  Vifo,uh  ^ 

lory,  bnf  mi  the  whole*  to  loive  **Tf*ji<f%* 

raped  ^nv  MKlt  ^vihits  aa  art?  of  gomiral  in-  of  » ■ .f ^Fri^f-fy  .* F»«liSa£4d 

$&$$.  ip  fjtiW  pohjir;  Iml  it  i«  a eh.inoinif  mid  t %{*&  Tpnoev!y.: ..eriolv^fipj  Uy  ihrb  <ii 
old  tow  ?4.  picGir*^ipve)>  hud  ouMhe  htreeta  which  the  :>  sf  i! I iiio  oabio  Im 
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*4  Jftttt  iu 

A^rir*  ,imf-  *Uvr 
{loin  tfoli 
Luioollr^  *f  f \xh 
SK# hfrjdmti 
*Ulil  $fc>H  - 
y$TK 

i kn  f Li .OcUii  U wv ih> 
lliewTu  p^ri » m I ha> 
jKlnoe.  Ni’.uV  I Iks 
io*  i 

ifrijm  ifi 
ii a m vs  h.*r  IV* 3 \ iiVf  ho 
Uu*  war  ib 

?H(>|  »1 lljtUO  i f i>f  i hi  ?~ 

mmir  ilffl j'|i; . A.  A u- 

0 fjii  t 

(iw  t*UjiVm*ir^  in 
>iu4  liiir; 

i*  m i^Uci 

itt  ijri  aAy»v 

in  fnl)  Vfiulit 
Tiltm  Hindis  rim. 

P t > 

gr&vp*  iif  i:ltsi  r/>mrisM*y  ivliiOli  in  Infer  yearn  town  nml  L nit  asset*  U NniiutnU***,  vtith 
Hurt  fhut:  fcjiof.  La  h i »>nt  vyifft  .'  Wneh,  m<»*  *»(  ffm  ]>Wsau£a&£  *hw- 

ta«sitr,  mal  a tyultht  jim.sjiert  mi*r  iVfeoriH  ht 

oVej  lai?<i  ami  *va„ii  i>  a wjVot  w ho»*  ifiue-  too,  nh  ft  >»>ngn»/  of  broken  Umi ■ — i li*-- 
tinh*  amLhentir-YyfVfr  V'Aty-  pleasing  uf  iviHy  ww,  of  many  shipwrecks- -in  Hull,  u tfonil 
liuoiiia^  who!?  J iu*  nm)s  iuu^fuiix  abo\  o iio*  ohot  bK-afc  ami  ftamM,  fh« 

«>ceat(-vur  m H»ms  it*  valley  smallest  Vr»  .Vh^snvlmseLn.  If  nmnlioh  only 

Ami  hv$\iy$j* fi  ;.ttiht  wiH am)  ?*V>%  vey  rise :■&■  tjiv 

ilerroaetfi*  liirLr.  I'hcfv*  repoae  tim  nalm.s  <•(  mymhil  ’ Ay  piys*  H'Ml.  .so  ones  Hi* 
l<*v L'hroLi.  v?h«i  .•  UJii* -'#tiip£  AVla^on,  not  al* 

ca«io  friut:  a faiti[j$;  ihnt  i*  v.^ry*'  i luumruiH * iru*\. 


m,»»  »if  rTi^ti-uonst,  mu.itt* 


urMot  w. 


'.‘title  sair 


, .Oraihal  friom 

Michigan- 


3&H-K.  ■ .... 

fti.  %i*$  iilmii-j  nt  aiul  n>osf  not* >\ 

•'<  •:  svii  i**rhi  • Tlteto.-rt?* 

;fisst*  tdiriu-v  '''•&}{# 

pry  o r a him*  eny  A u iIbm  « y y r,  *0 J £&-; 
kly  ntouyyivO  tub!  hnhjfow  limir  parlor  vr/il^ 
fM  (Ik-  K‘st  «*«»(i'v; **  Mf'any  h-imovjj.mI  j^Mitcr, 
aiHMcni  Af  nimh*™ . A nUM  after 


IN  1 svMtfan  :.f45t‘ciif  ^i;:!i-i;‘i:  soy/itfl  tU% ‘ring- 
whirl*  if  m*)  min  l i \% «,» ■*■■*  i* hi;u-*<4 
at'  .,>14  Wnm>,  oml  ;tt  :wkrHv  ivll  the  1*11^,^ 
1 Z*tT*r  of  A t r n> f {i  1 1 J*t4^ 

\\ln>*hn  tl  hore  lie  aAniy!hy&  -if^t  JLhlt;^ 

fellow4*  tifu i Vfycoti  the 

page*  v*f  this  The  imiiling  was 

(Y4 (>:•  wt$i  1 vf  ii  To n y * \ jr  t Ik* 

famrfc'c  of  which  Kn^lisli- 

rwTn  faw-nt  siirprine 

iu  the-  oiteut  txf  f iw  rhinu  mauio 
in  Aiiievieu  c lie.  La4  IimVI  au  iiiiai. 
in  tm;t,  tlimigU  fr»  put  it  an  iku+  jjj 

phy  no*? im.  |h nwih.Uy  t li  11 1 mit  jflP 

f*« '»•)»?«:.  hu&p|jj  iUy  nn  cnitoiv  nml  -W 
the  art  fir 

opp--*»f*  h-  S'W  'Yorker  In  thy  /££ 

wlift-  0 fW)it  jp 

'harkytb : *»1A  Am.st y^fum ; 4yy]*oT4  *|\ 
that-  ih<MpevyJk>r  t ci  Tkhi |M 
«4  * yy v.  ‘ion  h frrjc  - itrsif  ■-•■  ft 

*erfhV>  ; V hi  Uoteh  hronght  if  nv,*r 

< h<-m : .it-  n n'lM.ry  W ©■ 

nil w y h '• 
a/il  Tky 

liny:  to  fiiov:  t.>r  o.ritirut,  w;>vkn  vto 

fcfytf  vj 

;4:i5.!n»a«t:tev ii-u*l  . :{••.•, :,:;  • 

iudirac^  iUi)  >ntvav^v  il£ 
vlliifTi |ii  rl  rayi io  art;.  ro-  . 
jl/ytvil  fsii^Krv  ixf  tfo) fc, 

at.  UMy  tHtOvfa/f  iVit-HiI 

! A i%* ^ r 1 i:iff  i > h. . 'C^p^'riall^y  ■’■'Niryt'-  yurkyp^,  luiy ~i&  :iv 

yruojViU  cjauit  jf  o fVy:j  the  int^i^f, 

in  the  loftvli  work*  &\*  m’^MaiurHiiee  of 
t te*  iiine  When  his  ViuiHiy 
iol'!a';way:tiini  nut  ^aily  withihe  vf rthililo 
*>y oUi;  **v^t  to  Atiyrioa  V,y  tfitj 

^fvgviiiior^  HoHaiul.  w’  AtoJ  on  9f*^ 

fciion ;** iiow*  ^Jiinn^ive  ti\u\  UnWf 
rVyh  the  icyyannc1  ’.-finl^yiUVifiit  of  tlo? 
r?iO«  n nfatnsv  AittmU  y>f  the 

I H*t vh  Ihimj rnt r **  ^y)ilk  thr  of 

N (: j&  S;hrt.;  f^-:4 iti\  1 % f 
i heir  swntHivrr'y  hoo<i  1 vrork  w)m  U 1I10 
kx > htrSnni  Joirt 
hviok  f tnan  ^nf  v ,Mon;y  a i»»or  vfowtiin  ^t1oj»  ; 
poi^rsscs  « vii  1 n<>iil#y  v*A  1 jj  V»v.' |a  r i*r  which 

httijr  eotinr  /tow ;!<'  6>  hv't  from  liyr.gtoiit-gratoh 
nimher  wouhl  irii  .tt;fc  »t  o»t  of 

ih*r  h tjifhf  *>n  Vuiy  « rti  uyy  t'h at  u iv  oiiht  fey 

vffrh  yotfil  far  ninl«afbty  n'rarioMl"  Jo  olti. 

New  Vorh  niojl  fiiiii  liV*  10^  rviy  phai- 

jfy  of  rry |i  l .>i»lfc  Htnl-  n>nu\  1 

TMiiniiil  fcnuH,  anil  rbhor : 

ylmftitioi'  voU^  oft  1m  tiny*  when  ! 

>va^t»nt;  k'^owri.  '-.V--  j 

■Who  ;tml  whni  yeve  the  Orighml  Vrth'tna?-; 
M'tii-iU't  AV hoi*  rout  Ioht  r!ht  tjiy,v  j 
lyivrn  the  imyrvoUmia  art  «vhirh  tiHirfy  kinke*  | 
fln  ir  »<hi  w*jH  i**»  their  variegafeiVi 

waw  rank  ainoiiy  UiO  mu3l  jtfticmns  ohjocts 


•nit  fcXrrJrtSitK 


tn»o\yff?>|g}i  hetibo  hnsa'  numack^it  flit*  ar- 
yhiv*^  of  TlyUti,  i/ut . Sfith  pui ihd  »m*- 

rhoiv  ^y^yr.rly  on y mor/jH  prior 

to  thy  p.11  non,  them  ah  Mm*.«*  mr/4  iUe  m- 
eht\  f;s  an*  unnM*  ' A gwit  lire  in  lht^  hu.no 
ed,  tln*vfov/i«-h.<lll  Hiiii  n*  }»».r^  thme  wuk  a 
f**  nr  I Mu  exploNien  of  a ynwdov  imiga?ine. 
wlin-if  in  iVnant  on  a giganrir  plate 

liylongiiig  to  the  E.vtoiojnH1}  yqllyctttm  of 
tlr/t^xi  js  laiio^f  raphes  left  few  5JSS, 

in  m [Mil  relating  to  tho  years 

-1^1  ‘ Thy  ysplosion  has  Ipyi^iiy  a 
•jM-vitil  point  ^ ih'ih'*  feoiUi  ami  rii‘*  flisj.  al 

y?&4 ^ wiinife  n<  jjfWT  hy  Hanniiu^Jroot* 

iniys'/fi ; it  i»f  iht*  most  eMjMiftitt*  hluc. 

though  ihH  lig<uy>  aivy?j|fhn 

Tim  nh^-nve  0£  rex«*rils  litti  trig  ytrevynfrit 
rh*ar  ami  Aoflh  iewr  ilrtfiwyhs  hying  muile  iii 
Iht*  nuHifion^  whiVvty  ninAivuxy  n^vnr 

t*ry  qf  iliAlo^inx  thj;  nno^tinit  the,  win 
f itpft  I y nf  Do  fell  f(ii*jTite.  A h armv]  Mini'll 
InKthfia «>  wri \ ihg  in  j i^ikr; lift,  fhiit  IlK* 
u 1 h*i  t^ehr  pvl'C/h  y u”  \ne>  bought  h >r  iu  eyVt;v 
y.onntry’  at  tintt  hirio*i.o»hl  he 
thhfWi -V  F runc^Spain  * Kir*  ulanrha  nil  y veo  f liW;. 
OiunHai  ihiiifw.**  thy 

*«nn‘rjoH^  of 

i »v  t hr  >--i’  iniiiy  hy  Till*  hrvff  t*c*i 

jWiMb  of  other  o.»iu‘  ,v  f ix  rnvai  arehUvn 

of  V'tfruv o $liOW  that  yihf>n^yer  a.  Frenyh  A/ti- 


MOKtHI  V M Aft  AZiNk 


!M flow  1 \t\fo  hm;s%\  much  tV> ni;  (mrultvd  'year*  *»M. 
r^slni  siIwhvA  nji’.n-  JSirt  Hn>  ynjib Itti*'  UM  flic 
htyh  iw  annual  h»  heart  out  oi  rhu  fln’Mi'v  U'\  (viiKkii  aU.-nHon 
■ ' fniju*  stile h ft  1«* bnfsoV 

- ; iul  r yM^m  v<  roco- 

»V<U'  in  t Ufy  <i  ft  ♦ eVlth : 
m«  (WV,  I 'jit  i(i  tUfc 
, y'x*  ,■•  '•i^lii.'.'i.U.-  Ai)*!  >K- 

«*.••*&>'■*!>.  **«Ui*»  An. 'ii>'  S'  tU’i'f 

. w**tt  it 'it,  in 

ii^'''^'  ■*’  > 1 -i't.v  j-iVuMi-iI  ih  it»!<> 

% 3tef^f^y  ^IffTlfi  . htitof 

% ?#v  'Vi  • ;,*a  Vj  r,re  l*rr,T' ^ *'• 

.**&  ,ff  ',.’jr'  Jr  * irv~<*iv  i>M{itVf. Iiv  tfejr* 

• ’m • i i A <r ! tt- r<*  ! K ^ ^ 


Se .i#Nf  SI *t&' nnv  it n t'tViii 

|>Ut|ir-%  .if^iflli  ,tifh  |t«y 

■foWiie-  ;rf*»  t'v  »l*ih  flic 
iknirM  tSt  iff  % hi«  !» 
^bil  j /. till  U\  Vli  t li »‘  W > Jl  j * t’s 
tii»ior\  «'o»  1 bitch  an- 
H V?iA>  Iffe  ^1  it  it  e 


ink -#omik«t  a*  (.at*  :JH:  ru*  *¥<$&«  M*;$*rH. 


. mMilliivutjy 

hail  mr>%  yM„ xn km  Ifni laciit;; 

Tin*  brut  rehefeoev  jb>  tiro  »*n^Jn  «>f  ttye 
jitiilN' {Jhiforyett  \v  HoaivviM ihg  Then rri»  of  *lt? 
fturtent  rkvvVi  \tf  tVlYriy  fii?  A/  t «vf 
trirji  nf  riicv  ftinld  nf  ftnn— h ilbeimumf 

wIm<  k M:iv  <&>,  ltd  1.  The  po  miter 

of  t hi#1  Xmiu triji  1 Vrude  t « » jlirt ve  ifryo 

r»iii4  H«^t;iurau  lU^TnatTkii i> 

tvr  f'f  h rlf.-k  |V‘>t  itt  ;ind  for 


Mir  I 

rilr  ♦oim.K't  iif  ti*«  IIC«\V-  tiUOiVOri- ■■.I{.4>».M*1»  fil<  * 

rv»ryt  hi  Jtct  1 tiOMU«K ^ Ihti  tmuof 

(»ri v t i t trHM  in ioiv  > »v 

Wa>*  uni l 


nmkn  ^ riMlct 
wltft*'.  in  iiiv  ionu  oi  tkn&tv  uf  >U*Uiwi<J^ 
Anntimr  |»»‘tih’on»T  M^vris  tlmt  Jn*;  ^ Int? 
fnntnl  llnv  ki 

libntWun'  tint!  ;t«  ,,s  Uit*Ki‘  .»f  Hoiinii'i.’’ 

riauti.  li-  vrrr-fMl.  m»w  M'rV  Hh  oVUi 

nf  tli4»  l^i  Fivin  k fnn‘i»/ar*tk.u  kiri>"  Vrf  that 
nfllu*  kiifg  ; k* 
t liife" VMWikiiii n *itr  niakitig 
•ilitfr'k  tnu'\u.'yy  in  tlu*  linjri1.  of  nbruiuiu^ 
rk;rAi  \>fif Rm*x>‘Uti  tyut  iboii 
un  tftfi'.innt  M'i>rkrv)  t’Hnh^\  nf  an 

oxi  « »vnni*  v f^.  be  mink-  iii  Ut>lliM'nlf 

ti».wHujyr  tlur  anus  of  tfn*  king  mol  iinn^J  , 
of  fi)h  Jvriiiie  ;uiinUi^rv  t uUivrt.  I h^ne 
\*hU’k  li-  t\>  ? Uh  kltig  iiun  tfu- 

nnuibUtX  vrftM  tin*  *r; 

Um  t -.fiiits  *$*&}  mm#  qf  b if?  h>antli - 

craft  1'bt  y >rj;  ku  Uivtnii^ttm  at 

fea,  V: . y q-^yy  ‘v  /.{'  ; y > T ^ ; * V y'  .; 

Wte  t\iif it*  unt!  ivtut'itoi 
f (*lb*nfor  fbn  ]«£<»(7ni  fbm.  'ni  l>ntfb 

ffiininc  fin  tar  1nu.‘ If  as  flir  iltfccurlt  v«-n- 
f ifry  . H i s *>jViuiuri;-tsf.  b^inl  on  a n 't  mm 

lit  He  fuitiurn  borne  bo  vltifb  i» 

TTinrkk*!  '>  t fit  tTi**  IntfttH  f H F Tl*p  * 
nro«  UrO,  vTb«s*?  be  tn  Vie  thy  4it- 

itinTn  nj  i)m  . Sfmk«?r  ainl  tin*  tlatn,  %t  piit- 

Tbm  eiiiiiulafititi  would  nuikw  jlW 


thirtV^ye  y ear's  bulb  fr}nii!i<«$ .“Wfiav . fnietioe- 

In  .U  bemk  }MibWlie«t  u»  liaartein  in  IfW 
oii*»  Hfruryyk  dobnnsK  i.r  »jn»k?it  of  na  n 


duUinn 


The  sirup  -pol  <mu1  Hanrles, 

prtsservj^tl  in  the  archives  at  \vero  4>jt- 

ecuted  by  that  .afterward'  ^ihiueof  phitv yi~ 
hdkkcr  in  X79&  for  hia  proof  ot*  mastery 
& y»’  ftpureutictsjiip  at  tine  trade 
v/as  an  imperative  requlretaeftt. 
rnVtnbersLup  ^onld  sought,  and  U * 
obtain  the  iUfe  of  v a 
long  aw* Jhk  ^adj^Mj^bK 

vV.  fomaUfms,  .”-  i 

^Af  In  6 thw  yr.arfi  aft e r- 1 t'&  tifctaddl ?<hjm cot 
fhfe  guild  became  st»  prmpyrau^  th^il  } ft 
the-  y&*r  lb$0  It  a «fe#U  tfDrb/£bfumed 
from  llify  city  the  a u t Jtt&Tty*  to  -te u\ o \ * 
i uty.  more  ftpRcio u * jj  tia  rH>r«\  and  chose 
tor  it's  !>.-ide./pu«  a (nuldhig  whiiti  had 
originally  been  a rhapof  dedicated  to 
j^.  s'*.  Ohy.isSfph<rtvHnd attached  Vo  :in  asy- 

1 u m lor  .a god  people.  'IJ>td  front  of  the 


Delft  inue.il' 'pi  its.  miidity  to 

the  tbf w stiffs  :eif  nlviiy  of  wUiili  5 1 is  com  - 


fe» hv  e epr  X&d  *fi%.i~e£Lt»bh,  OP  CU-^RLW, 


hi  eh  waft  brought  from  ihd 


jnespd,  one  of 
gium.  The  ititprysvion  gathered  from  ib* 
yfciiily  of  t host?  i>td  -|»itge*  is  ihaf  tUi^  mt xfijiiro 

of  throe  rl-ie*  »\  .*+<  a new  discovery',  And  waft 
ihfe  prime  aee*ot  of  the  rare  bngaty  td‘  tthn 
ware,  If  ia  tpv  tlp^  pertodf  tW^iurtv  that 
the  firvf  prc,(l{hVftr>ti  of  »he  Delit  fatpthV  a* 
we  kppw  Jf vhwfey  would  to  he  aaopi  h- 
$?ff&  And  about-  thi*  time,  we  dbsurvjep 
a jtkvsu*  the  iiui’fd  of  St-  Lite . 

This  famous  guild  :w&»  air  imsorttifion 
,f»>rrhed  for  JCht?  prMwtido  of  the  various 
ph<d£d  trades  termed  in  Ihdft.  and  was 
rtbavgrumi  as  Ati  authority  An  all  qiiPAtiuii* 

reJating  to  ihe  ftumc,  At.  the  begi mring  of 

its  r:Xwteneo  ft  rya*  Under  the  goiniaoee  ol 
four  deans  of  fljje  ^trrrl 
afftf.era  wre  Utprcased  ife  •«£---*  two;  painters* 
t w - ? ^j^s-  v orkeiii*  and  tamnee -tr»ahcii4. 

Tbc  lVtiuuian^  of  the  deah.ft  uotcbsred  i n over- 
Bering  the  fnfermts  of  t1a>  dttem  trades 
which  nunp^d  the  gV»ihl;  iu  ievyt ng  fioOh 
m\  ttce  refractory  to  itm  rule*  of  tin?,  ordhv, 
jmposiiig  forfeits  for  various  odYsnoo*,  cob 
tcctiwg  taxes  *;rp  a certain  degree  o{  prosper- 
;it$,  tlio  liiniltf  do  filtered  woro  at  the  eml 
of  the  j'har  div  ided  into  th.'T'vo  portions,  olio 
for  $io:>  ci  v v,  oi)o  for  Ui&  ir  o Hirer  of  jofttievj” 
mid  ify?  thinl  for  th,£  goiid  Hseif.  Each  (t)>- 
pHciint.  fur  admisaioii  (<■*  meuiWrshij-t  was 
ohiigeil  tu : vviipt  was  eiilled  ^ 

* pr/Ki^  aa  & taoifibie  aride^e^of  hia  ^iU, 
and  the  os  a mi  nation  .wid  prnu»vu.uciiig  of 
the  vHcdh-f  rela  t\tig  to  tbe^  p^iofe  wfin>  part 
of  tlie  duty  [inf  tlit  da^iUK-  The  f ot  ner^  «# 
himm^.  oaifdtrhifo?  fot  ciitr^rioc  to  ff.-  gwihl,' 
\rwt^  frbhgiui  to  st-krccitjo  iii  » sotiS^ttirJv 
urniid^T  ' wi  ■ rag 

. their  ew<Oy  A ’ Mldd';  W^l< ^d;ch 

M"  iA  v:^hr  'X^v-  ■ coi'pdferc'cr,. 'Ardt';  ix' 
vrith  ^ That  c?  agin 

pie-c  ni  -iiiirth .; *'  proof  for  ihe  tan-neo 

painter  >V'>i  the  decnrAtiOH  of  half  >v  du/J/  ri 
plate*  i>f  five  lafg^  sizct  diid  a large  feuit 


raft  :PA(X>><)K*MAKetth‘ 


j«an-~a  b uirher  burgomafttor. rioh  uipl  lihera  1 , 
wl»o  iia  patrorr  ti>  iliiv  IrAiV.ttiH^v  flu- 

dor  the  windy  ws  v «re  jour garhtmU of  white 
Ntnne,  upon  which  were  sculptured  the  fun- 
Ideois  of  llio  four  prim-ipid  tnwhw  comjvtifeuig 
the  guild  i thp  paiut^rSv  flip  glspiftdtiakCi^v 
the  faimii^  rDakerw,  ahdlXie?  hooh^tdlore,  ‘|nv 
fthle  the  -buibliug  tftp  paiufers  tmbx&il  the 
walls  with  pTCttirea,  the  giu^surdilcera  ipforh** 
vd  the  wi ndAiw -pat veft ; ay d up  the  en taring 
of  the  c^tdoiratiou  ij>ru  n<?w  iionV,  the 
two  deunv  ivhu  *v?*n  bii»uu'fv«niikv:rs  paid- 
Out  of  th«  iv  own  poebvt^  far  the  n U>. a Span- 
i*h  eh^ir-ft  covered  wjib  X\mi;i  lent  her’ 
H'hicli  Morucd  the  gTAud^alwou.  Thi**  guild 
m*i  cm  fy  itctini  as  a proi  ect-yr  u f the  trade-s 
Yiddodeif  under  its  beue-VidcQt  ronf  and  de- 
fei*dv‘d  :hy  d^  fdrfmlde  ajg!ftvloi.i:  it  ^lao  Yip- 
dorryok  the  iminagr.uieu  k ^fi  dofdlth  lmiki  n g 
SO  i%,;:  of  thd  iHmdulxriiiy*  ri;hv 

ten  rhhvoafawt  ro plies  airemly  mciituVned  fiad 
f hc  p^wyde  <*{'  fhdft.  h W ftol eeamnj  d r^iud 
of  lire,  dipt  to  the  Chiiid  of  St  L»k  fie  r ’O  i\ 
hitiWided  <#»‘r  the  win?  reforms  and  itseful  pro- 
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i- 

(atrl  wrwoper,  *>r  Heller  of  pottery;  and  in 

dish,  entirely  covered  w; 

ill, 

ornAuaentAtidii. 
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relation*  fine  whb/fc  eljatrseterized 

every  thing  relating  1»  the  maJtofartnr&  <\f 
f>4  century  *n»t>  bu|E  Et- 

erv  taimiT*  reUting  to  the  baking  of 

tjw;  VJiiv  wa§  regelated.  t^rrbk  eonfiagra- 
t\tns»  dorWg  1 ban  lon*>  peri»*J  of  ItjJift  were 
ftKiY«t»^L  The  i*i>a^irt>ciJon  aim!  utimug*  - 
went  ofyjKli  over*  vr ere  martyr*  arranged  by 
lav.  N«»  p'U^  a(  « <>o#i  were  aJiRWed  near  *u 
oven * Ff»»u4  \ he  ih**ixjMiT  of  l jghf  irig  f hv  fin- 
tm*fl.t  * enty-hoir  lmu  cv,  a ft  > r 1 t had  been  »**- 
iifcgftfsitjol  t lici€  - uittet  lx?  barrels  of  ^ ufer 


gm*s  ner»  1m*tv  ff? r *b«*  n»*eiai  w*r  of 

‘ » li& bought  by  tW  \qwk  and 
kept  in  bitter  al  tV  ««f  t&5  £btiiL 

In  cv^T5  tnaimrt  the- guild  exerted  4$*getf  to 
protect  tin?  indu^trie*  outVr  u>  rare.  ami  to 
(hat  end  iTihntntrtii  a Cffde  tff  law*  ami  regu- 
!3.th>r*«,  of  rharinv^  and  prrVvi  <**#*&.  for  the 
nr) fare  of  hk  Urovd,  VliicK  might  te*  mu- 
t^i^I  with  hi  -droitax  Iwidie*  in 

‘•nr  oirti  tiroes. 

Nearly  three  «vfct\irie»  have  fbm  elajwvl 
since  the  /pioneer  faRuoe-muker , He-man 


TIIK  iUT.ll.XY  CBVBQK 


P i e tPVS^Kfti  Ink  ond  wf  tu 

jo.lVrlO;  f the  pitK'YlM- 
k?ri{,  #■  b-Hwitg 

•bftifif-  (dub*R  ■ %?  if  S0.  fruee.The 

pr*lmmi*r> 1 Vhtrh  h*»t  at  last  to  the 

’ped>rt*M  > "$>* Hitler  the  aMint- 
Inbnretvi  of  vvi'idd  have  the  k#>  to 

swrfrl  of  the  inn**;  t :Kf|nwV*/bit't* 
The  forslv  ubjeeter  which  PieRM** 


bv»u hr  . LW  ami  iu>fijt  tyr » * rm»^t 

Tvah  h %\\#  ifiv,  jitTiil  if*  f * r*> yvriitU#**'  \>*?r*o i\ * 

. frtyni  bid \ u & 61^1  <; Rvw  u 

ii'jfuen  on»^t  lei *t*p--k ■ 

»t  >ht*  dUivT  It  in 

li '0 in ! i»  fif^y  vt 1 1 h > o 1 1 f be  fo,t«ui1  jwTrnt I m <vi 
:Rf  Mie*  AH  IjjilRht  Ht 

•''“'•t,'  . f.-«i  »-.•»,<•*  nf'O U ? h-  irr»<vR  r>c  'Vv»rk- 

omu  fvern  Jijl  t ht ; ^ niiint  V(iT 

>tii-|^iy.  repair  . t<»  the;  nroi 

lend  !t\  hand.  :.,‘v|1  ihi^.  AhtW 

ihjfwi^;>rd  111  I'iu  li  the 

HhlMUO(»al  gvr  k'lSyl  the 

ajifiafvll  (in-  t fieif  to  fijgtif  lir*j.  .Kimt  eyi- 


s^in-e.  The  lovrlv  .Mtftwte . whivh  V(0w#& 

h?i*  lidt  i«h‘«T»d  III  rt,i  lie  pfeofe  lit  h 1$  ?*kil  l 
t'mVxolv  th*.1  j vhar.-e  R-n.-t  h>  wtoe h 

(h:*s  f‘\l) fh i o & l» o u It* 

ftw  friim  ftriSit-  to  UwivC  f’, rot eu- hi  tl >1’'  tntY st , 
the  f»w*yl  jO,-***  ,.,»\«  i|,  r\|wTr>M(-, 
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ULVK  IM.AVIPE 


the  skillful  connoisseur  detects  that  pecul- 
iar brilliancy  which  enables  him  t o recognize 
it  any  where  and  under  any  circumstances. 
Them*  who  are  learned  herein  point  out  to 
ns  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
thin  ware  resit  lbs  from  the  min-  ' i? 
gling  of  many  distinctive  ele- 
ments. with  the  aid  of  the  most 
complicated  means,  producing  5* 


hand,  but  a learned  composition,  a skillful 
mingling  of  foreign  clays,  brought  from  a 
di stau ce  at  great  expense.” 

One  of  Pietersz’s  earliest  co- laborers  was 


expel iments.  r{ The  making  of 
faience/*  says  Mr.  Havard,*  to 
wbo^*  valuable  work  this  arti- 
cle is  chiefly  indebted,  “is  not 
an  industry  which,  like  many 
others,  appears  to  spring  up  of 
itself,  which  finds  its  cause  of 
being,  or  at  least  its  sustenance, 
iu  nature;  every  thing  in  it,  on 
I he  contrary,  is  artificial,  heter- 
ogeneous, and  factitious  in  its 
minutest  details  and  down  to  its 
commonest  elements.  Even  the 
earth,  it*  most  important  mate- 
rial. its  indispensable  base,  is  riot  the  sub- 
stance which  came  at  once  to  Pieters?/* 


TRIUMPH  or  AMPHITRYON  V liLVK  VUkQ\ tj$i  KKVKNTF.lt NTH  CKSTOBT. 


one  Thomas  JanszT  an  Englishman  who  had 
been  a soldier,  hut  w ho  laid  down  his  arms, 
settled  in  Delft,  married  a relation  of  Pie- 
ters?, and  devoted  himself  to  making  faience. 


• dt  la  Faience  tie  Ltelft,  pur  ilKNttt  fi.w  v aut 

P*ri»  i 1ST*. 


UAh-J 
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thorn  w a jdiwjinv 
wli i oh  ■'$*  \l iitvd  *)% 
Jater  than  the 
* ,iCtt Va) ry  Ohargr,* 
or  in  K* 40,  ««  is  *e»*n 
by  tU*\  sign  - board 
of  rhe  itm  tin  the 
lefts  It  ro  presents 
h fairy  ot  itwytirtm 
and  shtfiVd  »ear3v 
one  hundred  thsurws 
in  fbd  most  diverse 
and  often  gtote**|ite 
21  ft  i tip  W The  pz- 
I T vi ty  of  ihti 
is  worthy  of  Jin-’ 
garth  15ul  Ibi^ 
fmuffi*  ivinl  exag- 
gerated so  boot  ^ 
jutoeeded  by ! ba^tr 
;w  and  woi^  o Jined 
lileti*  Vw  iv$»ui  to 
di'htfrhig.  ” Xu  the 
,v  Trimuph  of  An>r 
tddU^M^  — a bftin.t- 


The  dyry  \ nuigiri  a tin  o rif  tbi*  Angular  genius  j Jft  nd  iddnell  of  nij^rdtV 

is  seen  at  'fry  • tftttsi  ,t>3JtraVftgftrit  •; iitoreAueyiy* 

ii>  aii  ^nureddu^  wotkr  now  in  tbo  Loudon  j imit nt)on  '5Ai^iies*|ToAS>l. 
eolloetiuli  at  ite  Hague,  called  the  ^ Last  ; the  o.nailteftt  jumdtjr  known 
Judgment.1-  Id  Odsxdi 
hundred  dginoa  4w< 

W ri thing  and  tw tsUng 
Vii  sneli  ifina iuig 
fusiun  rliat  llte  art  of 
t he  Higraver*  & a insult 
unequal  to  it*  ro  pro- 
duction. Jfitnrfs  ew- 
plicated  and  lavage 
Mfcvlo  way  f V*i5  fttiibw' 
lion  of  ;\  school  Off.-. 
hnagiual i vei  -pai nting 
Wliioli  lasted  nearly 
half  a c^inu  rv  r Our- 
•itt£  that  ‘Xwpfofc':  tfe 
beVt  fu  r^tery  w yfe;  li&L 
into  tvjiat  md,7  hr  call- 
ed pAiiyjl  0ib*mfn5r- 

-V-';* 

1*hlK; ' .';  ;’  ’ *V  (. 

is  n glgiiiUte 
nlat*  bearing  fhr 
iidtifr#  of  the  auo  of 
f IV r n i Hfv  X*  i nt  £jv2 , and 
the  dale  if.  » 

not;  $ii  wihi  f^  JaH^H 
■y  Last  .Jvidgtyieut^ 

•jfrilflj ortlieli^v  tin  von- 
r*wj£taf  &■  ex 
ry. 

iVvttrofiou  Jit  Brussels 


uuj Jtu  i>t-  UjlAi. 


JMVE-aSfF 
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& iv^d  the  idea  o f imitating  the  Jup&ocHe* 
smt  th.^  aiicees*  rt,V  |.I*e  new  ftueueo  ^as  eo 
^rreat  that  it  is  thus  men  ruined  by  the  old 
ft Mitoviari  before  a 11 M ti^i  to{  t^Ttt  I'aape  * 
5*  those  whovnib  gomftngbt  boosted 
of  having  Wen  • tlr** ' introduce  the 


[iftVT  Our  if.  ttonuu^Htoi 


KJOX  OF  TBK  MOO&V  JUUft. 


tlte  tihte,  Abraham  Knoge,  tv  aft  urging  the 
ftclit  tnienee  in  a contrary  and  certainly  u 
nt?  le^  ftrillifint  direction.  Instead  of  try  ing 
to  create  a pseudo-porcelain  which  deceived 
the  indipiriec  as  to  its  origin  by  its  light- 
ness and  in  his  produc- 

tion* stenyA  tiO  ein^£m^i?>e  the  toon*  gegdrtie 
in  his  TfV  dtks  fte  his- 


qtmiities  Of  / fetch, 
chit  remained  thick;  tile  covering  had  a 
milky  color  ; tftc  enamel  by  excess  at  pos- 
ter, gained  in;  purity,  but  became  more  fri- 
able; aiul  oh  this  rich. and  uwetumia surface 
bo  threw  pHiftting  compart  hi  lie  design* 
large  in  rfe  aftggt^timn  correct  in  drawing* 
and  astunifibing  in  it*  preeubon  and  power. 
The  maje^ti^  pIaqot*8  and  strong  port  mi tn 
in  hlmr  from  theft aud  of  Al/rftbaoi  Kotijpr 
hold  the  rahtee  of  U m or  \n  the  collect  ioum 
of  *«  Bcufeseia  and  Tiou- 

dvn  at  the  Hague,  comiojsaeitra  whose  judg- 
ment rank#*.-  second  to  noon.  Nfcrerba*  re 


ulup.  *w«at  Aiv 


Artic.jos  *>f 

. ^Ki- 

the most  fastidious  ciilhu  t- 
vov  m iuu  *iuv  both  it>  Kit* 
tt*p^auit  tbc  tyrTited  .Strips. 
^ deliefite  is  ? bei  fhi*yrhft 
*t>  tVbjrdti^  Ate  they  paiiU 
ed  ?r*  blW/mr  tvdfttfit'i  re 
.;  * * parsley  *:  tw*:ft~ 
Olhi  Ttouu  h?it*  jflip 

Cini  >U Ml n guteh 
thrift  ftefcfc;  ^apmu^e  m>ns- 
^ruwmr*.  . ft  - - •:*  r/mnftftft 
^>yl^  a;  *Hjekf  »r  a 

ehftt;  or  ftytttnwp  nntlwig 

ihanAlftfcrbt  vmrKcft 
sigtiatnre  : itself, - to 
iVmmu*:  tiifcm  it  is  EH’fff; 

:u;t.i.!M,»t  lie**  hold 

mj  inny]. 

W hyp  Vyuft  Knwx  v1 i* 
lb i fit) taring  Japan,  an 
ptftf’r  f-clybrateil  artist  of 


PIATK.  bV  FB/TOli. 


Drigiftc 


HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY 


.pfuii'lii-;  jut  int  id# '*■*$&*»:  to  h loftier  eleVat-hm 
than  it  Aifaitjed  under  Km/g<\  ami  U:  in 
<U*y  b tful  i 1'  it  lie  post# H>ie  fu  < > 1 U f- 

rlor.  Flu*  1 dm?  plate  time  in  t !iv 

An>Hi»  vofU'r<i<Mi  was  made  by  fvnoga  iii  i?**>t»> 
ft  nil  i#  a li  mi  p\ft  u||de  #. 

Tim  pi/ife  waw  ru.-ole  ix#  Vfti  i ) m e m ur# i pit f 
the  birth  tff  a JUile  jpfirL  ll.vm^Vsv 

who**'  I* ,vt  «m  on  the  border;  tim  it 

a ikh  um  ahur*  M>  the  *>h>nutu  ijt  pfbUjycf*- 
exrliMivf;i>  Ml  >h«br  jijvrjio^  tit ut 

Kuoge  iwiIVh  b ^t‘i  pr  r) » Even 
in  the  jtauifiOg  of ^ the:  ;wbiillt>at  article  bf 
daily  use  ibfTV:.  is  *M’i'{i  this  satm?  ehpant 
Hiitl  iitf*  ili^crcirxit4«ft» . The  little  blue 
?*.w«>t*  :of ;tUe  l»n<h*u  eolbmthm  i*  a,  otnull 
picef;  wbtdi<  if  i*  mdii v o » i . bos  never  been 
surprised,  flit?  color  Win#  ]><*rlVt?$  us*d  no 
blues  whfidi'd  with  an  OHpasiie  rtVl*  <\uk 
hbis^m*  fb:M  they  m|mre  iib  fcipful- 
rnro.  \o  Vnhnm  them  Mmf  the  Wo;  objmd& 
hiviitiiiHed  v;ere  miuh»  Viy  lii«  re- 

nowned l.MIt  Victory,  ■•■ -’nil*  Moor  - 1 fan  A "' 

A of  h/po^eV  >i*ru4»o?i!ol:  m pte 

u*  tli*.  tifr&ii  v«&  of  OeJft 
1AM  Vctblorirli  ^&n  Fry- 

-preferred.  blue  to  Yutrfe&uteil  «oloj> 
iffjjj,  Hut  Kda£*;  *ueh  a WaNjunoutp 
paiiifef : i hil,  ur  mb*  bf  hi*  ha*? 

Aaa.cir  v tf h blhp  hit e be  seenuhl  ttV 

tlfrveftUfMie^ali  The  line  bearded 

head  dobf  hi  bhud  tvhb.-h  i«  oho of  the  freas- 
itrfc*  of  the  London  ib  a hue  <*:•>• 

ample  bf  h}A  po^  e(*nil  ?ilvli^  Yaft  KrJtnm 
fmd  « 1 i^btbr  tytui  a .&$«  id#  treat- 
H\?itrt;  %i&  jdetitr&S  are  uiore  sketchy,  but 


wrrR>iVT»  t4t<n^t*oi  pattuo.,  h\  n**ti»o c. 


tliev  an*  exefifiliugly  flebeat^  t\btle>very 
derail  .stidic'iaiiOy  liiH^bed  to.  jraliafy  itrul 
rbnrni  f he  im*$t  t i up  eye.  II  jh!  iln? 

aeraUiir  UiHtdry  i)€..I>itj-lfY  ^xblwcei!  but 
fcuiv  pe^rl»^  sirtiHtflr  it  eitriljl  but^  elahned  a 
place  in  i.Up  ftr$t.  nmk  »f  tb/s  nhlii^t mil  i:rU 
b?  ntoderw  Runipe,  Uril  silmii  tbe^  ph>rioii8 
Upht*  revolve^’  n.  lepimr  nf  ^ecotubirv  oVa>^. 

tin?  KejibmiriiK,  ihe  f>fw.(erlaft»)H.  aiu!  fin* 
Ov i*breeb t .S'—iuHa  )•>!  i tie*  'rbii  ludrrK  d «(ul 
luipruiai’ned  solely  jhdhU^  inou br^  ef  ihei r 
tfade:  Tlip'^fibborha 
fiiriiiod  li  veritable  &y- 

liiUity  in  dn>  bii<«Oit 

jjf*y.‘\.  .‘  &%m  aucdeeiijii^  fafher 

forgeneruHOiCs  The 
yW>  ICapi  family  wbr*  hIso 

remarliabki  arfml*. 

^ ^ Fhey  xtovoryil  t h m ru- 

rBfcf  - but i the  dlu*iMi- 

^SR\ " . J | f ri^lMss  ;\  ,iu).  \vas 

' v*  v ; 

; ^ sihOoni- 

' *r^:  i;  trobv  vpor- 

‘ , ’•■  • • j-ftta  iif . it  J.ft jbi  -• 

JHW  Orx,|,?v  vhrtMM  1*0,  bdi 

titd;  imltufmbft  # ' ^Tbe 
a.mi  '^♦^r 

nii^rfc  4R\: 

bujrij^«u«i  aiid  *dktr4y% 
tiie  *s*b>rinp 
bnltiabt,  Hly  yltaO  iu^' 
Zr>-^  (iihirbablpj  every  Uf«fc. 

iui.vinp  Mi--  ?,n  *ti 
and  ubacpm**  of  thOv 
bunu. 


notLo^v  m(fc\  tty  o«na«»T  dlam. 


.w }■''"'  •..Clhl'v^R^-fV. 0^WI CHfGAN 


DUTCH  FAIENCE. 


A OEH  AH  1C  Oi-ANT,  X,0U1>0*  OOLLtOTION,  KLCE. 


LamTmrtua  Eenboorn  was  among  the  first 
and  most  renowned  of  the  Delft  faience- 
makers  who  used  tlie  variegated  coloring. 
When  the  authorities  of  the  town  in  his 
time  desired  to  make  an  important  present 
to  some  friendly  prince  or  ambassador,  it 
was  always  a costly  object  made  by  Lam  l>a  r- 
tus  that  was  selected.  He  perfected  the  style 
invented  by  bis  uncle,  Willem  Kleftyns, and 
which  is  called  the  “Cashmere/*  a mingling 
of  majestic  draperies,  brilliant  flowers,  and 
fantastic  birds,  painted  upon  jars  of  colos- 
sal dimensions,  with  a fluted  surface.  He 
had  but  one  rival  iu  this  gorgeous  style,  but 
this  one  was  worthy  of  the  name.  None 
but  the  eye  of  a master  connoisseur  can  dis- 
tinguish tliie  work  of  Louis  Fictoor  from 
that  of  Lam  hart life  Eenhoorn.  especially  as, 
perhaps  through  design*  Fie  toor’s  monogram 
wins  made  to  greatly  resemble  that  of  his 
rival.  Not  only  iu  their  purely  decorative 
articles,  such  as  jars,  etc.,  but  also  in  their 
useful  utensils,  such  as  cotlee-pots  and  tea- 
pots, there  is  the  same  study  of  elegance, 
the  same  delicacy  of  execution. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  the  industry 
of  the  platerlhakkws  of  Delft  underwent  a 
great  transformation.  From  that  period  the 
use  of  faience  became  general.  Until  then 
it  had  been  strictly  an  object  of  luxury  re- 
served for  great  families,  the  opulent  ami 
aristocratic.  the  patricians.  The  greatest 
demand,  even  among  these  wealthy  persons, 
was  for  articles  of  ornament,  such  as  great 
jars,  large  plates  for  hanging, -picture*,  etc., 
ra  t her  than  for  articles  of  household  use. 
Tho  faience  was  less  costly  Than  the  porce- 
lain of  the  Orient,  but  its  price  still  kept  its 
purchase  only  among  the  exclusive  ehiaaesj. 


COLOSSAL  J.% B,  OASUMEKR  patterst,  bt  LaHHARTVS 
RKNUOORN. 


HAitPEft’S  new  Morriiiv  Magazine 


laad  i « g eft araet  er  ht  i !$■  fjttonmj  or  foot-warni- 
karn{~\*nmir\r*  (iu  ibo  jforni  ,»>f  prayer - 
book#h  bnrtl-cagrK  bnndi.rs.  wig  bVoeft.s  nw 
Mic  and  <?n  eu  violiris,  wcr^.  pn»dm^cd; 

A witty  iUtid--ir#iUt#»b  hits  be*?n  written 

Whitdl  lY^%tr,  ' of  t i.i«*s*  WnU«h*fftll  &i 

*»0*v  fiddle  which  n wild  Fftjm*  tmi* 

heed  in  tender  them  kununs.  • Gut  their  ex - 
trome  rarity  has  lorigjdnne  Srcuied  iheiu  o 
kt  tbe  rbniccMt  <WM  ;.  .•’•Tli w ftw* 

only  l>mr  of  them  vo 

iHrdoTUAtdil  ardi t\ nUy.  Two  hsk>Hg  to  tin* 
Jnosl  bi  niiari!/  period  of  1 by  mapp  fao - 

rare,  **n.<si  of  which  l*  the  marvekmmly  |»;iiitt 
tai  oil*  h>  iftb  Epudn  M paho  i n>  J he  bllpd 

the  ex»(ii itfko  ontfcAk  <a>Ikvtb>n , 

wbie'Ji,  tk< nigh  fekrf. moyo  Stfti t eh, 
m to  apeak;,  atari?*  ♦(yiaUUfA to  the  fiiU  m ilia- 


•VARIES  AT*7»  9HV&U  I*  l A i **/)*✓ 


Ex  (pai  n avion  of  the  p tat  tm^s  of  h n mid  g ft  o to  e 
jito  by  IHoter  thono  dri>iGyiV  Uitidt- 

otis  by  ami  fbo$r  Offta*  poMimi&os  by 
Stomp  wil)  littVftf  riistmvw  fotamp  .rppWvHcfif- 
vd  iii  aiiy  abttntlaboH  it\  the ir  vt  d gar  sen no a. 
Hero  and  tboro  An  Amputated'  pitcher  or 
oormmoi  •inifg,  ustanally  a bine  ov»fcr 
plate  will  be  IhtMHl,  bpt  ^nre4  The 

tjuild  dkj  iuu  enuitt  huon.  *•  ;>moug  »ta 

iwlotv^if^K:  A Jar*|p‘  pifukfag  by  Vat]  dor 
Heist  yhovss  a bampiet  sivne  at  which  the 
civic  guiirite  vtf  Iw-Hi  are  r^ahng  <hppy 
Th**y  are  man  tall  > v.Uuig  wltji  thgir 
fingers  oft  the  tub b\.  For  the  most  ywt,  and 
l\)n  f^if.n\  hlmrd  hthu<Tfe  ftt  the  rtinjitHt  of  a 
iIozhO  lofub.o*  j>jrU»  Thia  ni»>’t;il.  w':x*»  bni- 
vti.rv*hklVA’  cnh|ibiyed  for  the  Vdl^jtoA/rH.  hpujMv 
hiitd  ifftv,  in  arintoeratb^  hnw^s.  Wh^rt? 

liiiion'e  and  porrehiin  \vt*iv  nn<  h<'*king  iV*r 
ptuvl^'^ \i s V-; ' y * * ipjpiii 
it' : tA  h>4 nti ir »*aV  t ijierk^  of* ; 

1 hr  u*Hid  b‘:*dt ' t'»»r  ih  Uttvl  ji}>it*,<’l ba&^nj 

ii^dioatvd  U^  bbnrA  '-'tn  tbv  ueMid  pi*tgi 
kut  jtit  tko  trui!  of  t.br  ^ vnii.teentii 
1 hi*  rtUviiiihii •»i(: AovTcininO-  0^  rand  .h^ 
wHi-  dra  wn  to  fa^’k^skid 
with  »l>  osim!  runs*  (pKn^'rs  :;»«  ‘-nhiur^l 
p lije \i hn a h d lowered  A ^isihhvrbv 

,si  !V  M.  :t.K  f \hibn<*di»*  pjwt*»  fh*-  Ui'Ay  >v<  M 
A9  )rhe  i>i,*»  kotA  of  ?1k  he  W iakfotiHiDh  .Mag- 
wtiUo  Tit  and  gigantiv  - f i-riud*  gi* 

ants , ohr  lidglii  V^tU  i hf f w a y to  moriv 
ly  [imiy  things.  Si  mn-t  nol  h.*  hkrrn  d 
tlibt  work  wa>  iu^tAhiiy 

aiht  gre;k  iy  h> w?imt  fiehotikt^  y oh**  word 
brought  Kd'A*  atnrhjianc  r • hur  comh 

pared  wdh  what  lidght  almost  U-  r.dl^o  Ui*‘- 
O.iaTVri^  of  The  ^tvardiug  |»Mh>d.  {jn*  ‘-'-tv 
i ft  t firm  gb  t f d aho  A ado  ft  df  dhea  itenen,  Jitf  - 

m»v  became  the 


gmiinnsness,  not  x^hvkhir, 


r\i9$*%.<?  yiCMF,  nores  MCHpeAt. 


i>%mm  mi  m<M 


Hnuting:  is  that  in  t h* 

*fri)fe4*t^?4;  *p.%\  (&*?  fei£i  ii  ilmt'  hl  tlnj  Fn’ticlv 
^tioual  TIu*^  la>f*  : 

plain^v  *hn^  tli*  ftanwriem-e.  nr*ti  art*  nmeh 
Twrf*  nrv  kmawn  in  A.ttu*j'e% : 
tu  t.hii  %'f  i ftV  |Wltie!tii«t  in  fUnf-*  | 

Ouii  **f  *Jh  Mb  b likch^tM  in  ; 

t he  other  in  vt*iy*>  with  $ijilifcg.'  Oijife; 
yens*  * iinwt^r  *f  a tb(>r  V Vtf  <J  <>h  itfih  \ 

IfgWt  Vni  <*wtlee$6r*  h f » v e gray  a d o u h is  v*> a-j 
oc ft* iiijtc  thin r ant heink'i tv.  A VBlI-ktllf j 
amafenr  < i ( Is r n *st\  1 h.  » y eii t Iv^t min  of  ; 

,iiMi  vuUt*^mri  juil^ineiVc,  hm  r»Hnovti(wr;KH«.  S 

**f  wntfrmnuitt$  tlrorii 


tSfyftg  V wmv.  W*‘Ti?,  Aj  * V !*<*«  !>  (^n*  *5  y. 

i ^iria.tk jr<.:'jKna^knir<^  •ur^uth^vtiMh.y  . WrM  Wn 
..  . | • . - • ' i . » • <* i vjp  ?» • ^ «•■••■ 

>h  imfrat  $ jt}#*.* 

ft :|k  t)V  .a£;SXV*(*'. 

Af,  u*  iby*  ^0^'pMhV-  i&diiffx.- k 
iW  j^tty.  aVi  'ami/iaio*,  h # $*©•>*  .-^/^vxVn^ 
th>n»Hvr!i»5t.^i-'  tibt  if  is  t&e  ^ivi'V^ry- 

YtiliT*#  nwi*  JScivnivri'.j*? 


; ' : . ■ • V. 

Thai  t>M\  atnt  WvV/fi  }>;*? 

U*v>  of  rmn?u  b \v>I)  Uwnvjn  . f o s 
f w f>  <.*♦•>  i : V if suit's  lit  BrtlJ  " '! 
i^iij.tjV  ooii  ^piCivvUsly  ? tie  lift ttil*>  of  Ilk 
cirmrtrv  Every  l»<*r  tvn>  l)j  thtr 

Urihii  Vtf  *b#  4«*tl  vsiih  h»Mi  i rnttfcv1 

fjj»v»  vu ' <« *11  *4;e  in  u yrlHiTt.  W eouht 

vt  / ;» r* ! t v i r»  t» ii^  ^ *#U >?  IV fet<;  ♦ 

<4r,#t'V  ^ftihvr'-ft  «oh)*f  fivft  i'»  yiyfytty. 

.>• 

^j.»Voni;>lT«»  f t\ts! »« *T  ul‘  ( to'*  Vibr». 

')tfuv*T.  \Vhou  the  jfnij4i 
j ■“(&  SV*  io<*n*is  »it>»  ^oijihi 

] pifit  nine  iihi  ttiitiii  htHV;  fton.  )jnf*r  p^yk*^.().‘tnO 

. ;,ii»  .v  1.  , :>  > * ’.  r i « ' . « ' A ,|)M  1 1 ..  i'*  • • l - ‘ i-.y 


» vi(»urt , ?.ot 7>o« : wii^’TWi 


Origir^l 

V;e^  ^ 


iuxmm 


MiHidV  eolketjojO 
tupyv  yurimi#  t ban 
feiswfHiA  <W»rtnj‘Ji 
thoy  fafa  AW tf InitctJ 
:te : i lie  dinj^bty  Her- 
mail  I'iHem 
.aAli'J*  >jU  v* bb;h  ;^LV 
tfnms  %n'  WMliHJtt, 

and  the  di\U'  of  b i»  ;dOMt seimi turn  h\  X\\t  o(d 
l)i  irk  bonne  where  lie.  live*!  ,\i  Ik*  I ft,  are  iuu>- 
gie&witb  otliet  dyvkm  Au*d her  <yuni  vii  tilt 


wzvSL  v • .v.v  :>vj 


lfCM«' ivjpft V OtttTIFZOAT*. 


Clioftift-  It  fe  rtrtxy  to  OiM.  ?kvtAr  wan  a 
itwirf  lor  tlm faking- maker*  Jo  work.  A 
dft&eti  dftjwort  fihitdi*  lb*  con  plots 

%ft  vitfima  Hongs wrz  4 &<rurce  of  ;iT0n*f*- 
tricot  which  *wm  ttv  ihf  after* 

dinner  vikmt.  The  b.W  *»,  prrJjaps,  one 
worth  m.to]»riiiu  hi  mt  day  a lid  country  hh 
•A':;i^f«>v^k»*T;  of  jollity  iixamg  & people  riot 
dtiduly  gi  mi  io  tluii  *ori  of  thing,: 

$ev<rrul  4jf-$hH&  jnu«ii:iii|Akiivhtt  re  yntui* 
Aitytu  W •««?.;  MriJifc  of  them  boar  OuHt>f  qtt<Orkr 
a nil  me»itori«  iw  Dtitckv  t very^niaw ^-urid 

the  (unfit  objee kw\ ah lri~~ -wf  tii hmi  have -\y.  frm 
in  fclie  Freriolr  fariguritf  rl  AvejX'  i \ ouJdMfifi 
made  for  Kale  in  thur  inUcket . Vert.-mily 
'tltey:  AWf.  t ery  nUieli  i n tt»v  ^jdr^  ^d  'frmdid'n 
nfdM.  frnd  would  Hot  he  in  demand 

at  .Kngikh  or  American  dinner  ?nVdt*^f  nor 
even  in  Fmnctviu  the  fmmlyetrchv  $ thrift? 
of  tlioycMimairfll  plate*,  iihdriihl  of  gtvbi^ 
tw>V.*s  nt  ImigMi  and  i\  *u*fr^VHT*j^^^k€iofi  > jrf  h 
tUh  daihe*  iire^rtut  the  whole  Arirtj>.V  and  give  j 
fml  tjic  naifm  rtf  tUe  e«Yug.  &oum  Iinvc  flrri 
ttiiwui  not  nf  a snug,  Uut  of  a nnmiet  or 
jgnVof*  BHlt  otjhere  iiojfc mily  give  f jHMlaii- 
r.iug  unufi,  but  .'show  ua  jucioios  of  the 


v?-*.*,  •***.&*»• 


■frrweiitji  the  tifmnpli  of  the  good  Admiral 
Van  Troii* jv  in  <U>  odd  rtf  "m-. 

A brniuitui  t-wria  t ley  .shave  ofn  in  i!i«- 
or , in  the  liinnuorff  tadlurtf  iuii  ilf  V&?% tftirft 

,1 • . - . . /^ln-tjivr  rwevy  ndf 

• i higtUdugti  iry> 

hand som^,  injhifrgh^ 
Id  tli^  lUyruyS  oTThi  ■ 

Uf\ i V*  i * { ( y nt  ml. 

*£n '*!; , are  ‘ 

^ • Mating 

| M1  V^‘s  Mofpi vi>;y.di»ciav»l 

MwWi^r  >v,,rn,v  "! ! ••"!•" !' 

' It  ’ in  hiipo<v8ddv  ih 
* ,'■  ; tbk  &rtud<:  1*»  do  more 

£i.  ■ l.i't**  Of 

e;.’' ^ ; '•  nhirh  '.be- 

dd*  tli*'  I Hi  toll  iAnmce: 
An  a ? nma  t i u rl  id  I e nd  n » 

her  of  Jovidy  am!  curd 


~~K- 


Ttnx-ifx-outiMttBv  ^.\*KfT,-*.nnn>if  «..-*».t i « u «••/». 


i,  iv/ 


DUTCH  FAIENCE 


Caierte  xi titter  HiiTveijianee 

are  very  heuirtifuk  uml  in  the*  "higher  m/  U 
»»f  art.  The  c««liv<'tino  of  the  Coy  a teas 
Koike,  in  ^\v.v*}r‘])i5jofltatiiVj  »t* tm»  wry  spleio 
tfWjneres,  vrius'h  uro  iUougbt  to  have  eonm 
from  of  Ainerpiubre  yan 

Kteel  and  ifeitrlm J^uOteid. 

iti  the  nutet  ijf  IfifJS  i'feiniXi 

tho  workem  of  tfotf  edd  school  grow  $teohie 
tehte»  uut)a]»t>y/ urn)  at  last ' f Irdiiiiighfy 
disgust  eih  They  jnniioTmceil  the  work  nf 
the  time  teterh  contempt,  and  being  di- 
ml  demnidatte  uf  the  great  ceramisTs — 
A bra  ii  a oj  dymige,  Eaiydin  rtu  * van  Eevilioor^i, 

ait  it.  iitu&tte  if  sireuiuitja  odor? 

To  IXyh  adelcot Jau4  gtrif?dQ^  M urk 

hf  ifttw  matter^  Among  the  mpht  anlenf 
of  these  painters  xru$  j'.;'Verlia.iigeis,  who 
I>rc4W$eilt  iikipi  tilts great  K?H»gef  a dMHbbh 
for  vuEbotdbi/rwd k»*j»f  to  blue.  **.x*iu«d veiy. 
Nome  of  the  objects  he  turned  out  ar  rids 
friiKv/ur  t.h<v  tojfe  of  ;d  tori  tig  Hie  current  M 
papula*  taste,  Uve  roal  masierpteys.  Ho 
avowed  his  iiuemioif  .of  taking  m>  .TMibjects 
ter  elay6to*l  tTfiit*  eopte  of  ;t ho  jnegt 
er  G*»l  f%iH5s  of  Hniorie tjXi  the  Sltak^ieare  of 

.1..-  ;i-’  „•,.  . v . *£  *. k «.  .i-il  ii,.-. 


color  aod  yte^Uig,  ft»*  to  /peak,  t* jth  the 

DdiC-h:  Ho  reproduced  rm  pottery  the  de- 
sign* gate}  The  lio/d  to  the 

Cross, v with  nmrvelitiMalAtei.  Oho  inf  These 
appears  *>ri  a large  rogi pi  |>iite  He  has 
simply  shew  n h^uself  as  great  it  muster 
as  Lia  titei#k  $6r  in  adapt  the  pUnjire  to  the 
required  *lmpt  he  obliged  to -add  lie  u res 
Of  bis  i.iw'0  iovrutum,  ami ateueeUte  dlko. 
% kits  masterful  manner  of  wcduipftfckihg 


ipfcrittrs  $ 4‘  iMMir  to  tju  otutofc,1 


»mK#rJietet  poote*1  forth  fihou  t pa  uunxernuj? 
iWc  forte  in  tins  now  sleepy  «dd  Dutch  town 
<>f  J.bdft * Atrioiig  thorn  W&Nljj  tPtep t rlc-Ux^k^ 
1t»g  hoKqnet-htvkler^  ^IpVyln^  iUj^oh,  basket h 
of  every  aide  v<hdt*^v  Hutt^t  dishes, 

te-pats,  l»Mer-p»?t#t  tesipie 

IhtlraiiinmKaudeyofi  ) . “ 

marnhge  t^rtidedte. 

I.I  ng  o s u w e,r , w f a 

•it# ughter in f 'a. v li c^;,:;.'«'.; ^ ; •• ; . 

nelir&  Femns,  Wiade  a / 

pork  double  plaqm*  i4'  r 

in.'gilf'.ffihl  fh-irteghtiHl. 

w.U>'r5?:  iv . perpetuate  */,  •;  v 

iin  event  which/ the 

r**i:i>i\ts  ^liuwv.'  Was . ei*U  ; ,-’J  f-  i ; 1 

* Vn:?ted  wifb.  .••;  rraor-  > j'f 

ilinnr'Y  pomp  fatruvr-  - jlmSSm 

tiin/iPk  $&ri**uN  >.  H u go 

tms  l«e<n  tlhsf.fdr  Ivaif  ••  | ^ ”* 

.v  rent  my  i.hr?  udit*  ' 

ridjre-  »»iieorna1 . • h»ore  s 5-®^ 

Hoin  i|W  yyar?  ’ *£^ 

ami  t^U  iltUdi>ie 
Ti:-kg«  ^'rtih^Ate,.;  rn«n'  • 
to.  t It.**  Uvtoje- 

iL'^n&f  fe/hf  n>dhen ' •: 

directed  TWyt^Vrie*,  t»rr 

ing  ^kived  by  the  ' 

>m  U4  ^ ^ k?XfiAitAli**t  vvS/ 

nr  ■:■■'*•  ‘. 

Miu>y  of  the  pieces  of 


vkkha  \oi'.xv  ote  aotwas. 
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tUia  be  hag  left  iiKhspuialde  proof  of  the 
ah  i ll  of  his  <»wn  pentd!  mid  the  greatness  oi 
hh  commie  art.  . : 1 ; v:<  ‘ I/'a  ' 

.Two  Tkdft  eeratiuK**  of;  ^mboir*  were 
named  Hotb  piisit^d  IM  fMft-  f»i- 


pti$fr  kiUed  aml  mmmgjfed*  tm  kyjrget;  |w<g- 
sesaes  a spongy  gurfuee  xvhere<»n  tiie  lea&t 
hegitaliou,  thif  testa# . atbkfti  a fa- 
tal him*.  5-hf  the  enamel  one  ran  paint 
what  one  likes,  and  am  one  likes,  without 
taking;  the  tfoulde  to  learn  *by  ditheuU  sdepa 
the  exact  domiH»si.twa • *»f  ibm*  ■€$$#  wlmdi 
change  in  the  ln*kVng.  NathmUy  grsat 
pmupiaHit*  ojpp^d  irrttii  lerrotiiists  who  had 
devoted  t heir  j|  y#>s  to  ih is  di  rthuilt  a pprmj  - 
tice«h>p.  fyluMj  they  found  the  m*<\l v os  and- 
' fieri  iy  wHbont  Mn^fns  *>f  earning  « lived- 
hoj>d*  The  price  ;Xif  w£r^kip  objcWK  hechim; 
ipgtapriy"  lowered,  and  touched  a Hgtiro 
..which  vronltl  be  mibelievahh*  bad  we  nor 
Ule  higOht eatable  proof  nrtored  by  miu^  Of 
ih£  pSjeefs  fhethsei  whercoujfc  infill ildy 

loathed  the  modest  thrift Tbatgyd  the  first 
, A~  Wy/f^V-iji^tile  helonging  to 
thr^lrriuy  roller  tom  in  Iftus&el*,  how  wort  It 

gevoTi  s|irertj/‘ 


4 feptdou^  prigh*  ^ jnariiod 
dr  about  nuiiWy.  Conn 

iVllor  Fetis  it  algo  hi  pog^«sidti  oi  o.n  ao 
tdotit  dooimtctit  of 


thy  h igh  eg t id  leregL 
nvdhiiig  iegg  than  ariairdhr  fov  faionee  frotff 
a seller  oi’  the  ware  in  France  to  Zachary 
ties  tru  hirngo  I f at;  Del  fit  i a which  a long 
1**1  of  articles  jh  tasked  for*  together  with 
lb'  prieeg  to  ho  paid-  To  mi  nt  inn.  but  one 
Hem:  the  list  includes  *nn  order  tor  100 
tlO«eti  blue  eoftee-oups  at  8 gol#  the  dozen/' 
Ai  Hie  pingeut writing  these  TVlM)  cups 
would  Ik;  themselves  he  U fortune  fax  their 
:pM*i*o*sw)r.  ‘ ' , /;'■  . i",  /. 

C;  Wit h prices  at  these  ni)Ktirdljr  id>v  figures, 
and  tire  English  ware  fioouhig  the  tiiutltpW 

with  its  menu  tria  ble  advantage  of  being 

firi^proo),  wha  t w motet  tMit  t he  hi- 

lUmiiT  slowly  hut  painfully  '.jgfiyb  tip tha 
■jfthpaf.J  Tth>  English  trade  with  UoLljiud 
hecHtnc  acv  gnat  that  it  he  j»aftorysn(tkej^  &t 
Etiglaiid  made  ejiorud  njodefg  lor  the  Dutch 
d eiiiand,  vv rth  patriotic  dc vrccs  and  inecrip- 


uot'tiP  vT-UniJiKit,  ittsMijt  ouLrKCTinH 


Jai'vtv  2acrrar^  Dexriti  obtained  the  inPri? 
mhnirahic  n^uits.  fv  was  be  who  made 
that*  uiagtitdcCwt  eoiip  bo*vlT  wh»vh  cottofa 
inHODg  (he:  fin  eat.  jdyyeg  of  the  Loudon  not- 
jg^f  hnb  iii  the  i'iamin?di«>ri  olV  Whudi  one 
wrdnld  he  couyiifceil  vote  had  pofceiimi  in 
ane-y  hand, 'were  H nor-  tor  Hie  v»paf;iLy  aiul 
ftiichncs.4  of  the  fd^cuir  riuy  color*  arc 
ffiiVt  rarkth  line  eoaih^i  -hrijnsmt,.  th*- 
>4lmpe  ^>cellcuL  hfd  the  artistic  ehgrayt^r 
vH  the  painting  ie  dot  high.  ]b  t*ox(raV 

day  bcgioi  a great  change  in  tfe  brnde  of 
piiinUiig  fh? .fiiicaci'-  —a  ah Hha:t  labor-saving' 
doy i yyftieh  fh^  Japar»ei«c  had  loug  ago 

«iy I y einpb>yvdt  vviois  ihr.y  WbJ  'absolute. 
snprWniaey  :r»f  thy  f hitch  auukcv  'Thvy  pre- 
imivtl  .flu- ir  .ponadain  bj  »nrh  « Way  fharit 
youhi  be  hi*  in  iC‘dl andyahdabeco  re- 
^ivf:  such  pilot) a: s would  bo  likely  to 
please  vbc.  J Oi?ci)  iaytiVv  TJd^  ui^thod  IV x- 
tro.  )u*VY  turned  Hr  hin  own  inses..  lie  to 
Tjuiyeil  hi*y  pointers  to  shot cii  on  fhe  lire 
Juiktai  vliject  the  blue  ground  and  the 
gofoifa]  t/gfliiccs  of  the  then  if  Was, 

halted  ; and  nuer  baking,  onlinary  pame  e-'. 

w ere  lAiVx^wc  war*  t he 

h«jiv  a nd  w to i t;u  eu In  r thot.vt 
k . A Ycry  yun-oUrt 

M HstoiHp  ^hows  r j.hi^ 
wort  m jovu'cSS  oi  eveWTibin.  Tile  t>U»v>. 
am  in.  *b'  dr><  baking  h:i<*  bt-eii  dime,  and 
illU ; i ny. t lr i* { og ic 0 \ dfofeb  awaits  (he  htu^hy 

4<\ & hand:  pf  ahx  ohd/tef  w honv, 

1 'Ins  }>ri*oc>>*i  ihy  iltj^hh fries 

of  fid adioaiinehL  /cud  ;nblf  Md  ?nid  to 

IniVi-.enVitvU  :iv  yen-.-d  With  i hr  • work  «*t 
r«i‘  frilO  yVf;»ni..-  p-.Mf.TW.  ii  V .-.*<  f!«»0  ' |i!r; 

lunge*  pwv^HitYV  fo?  ttiu  arri>r  fo  loiVh  !bh>- 
-‘!!»-OKf  magic  noV.  ■■kbor.S  uf  ha  ml  Hidj4f*Cp:. 

sahty  when  ]>aii)t)4p5  on  the  ravy . Faience 


g'tiy*  vjiWesi  ^vvtkx. 


items  in  i he  Hriieh  hidgxrage,  rbifkFng) Hb 

w tu  kirnoj  wetc  engey h-  fkgaged  by  gifeh  of 
the  IhdO  tii*  i"riw  ?r^  vi m Nt!rvir..»r  (>ue 

Vnyusb  imikrr  tu  p.>ri i«  :«pti  - ,J"ur»u»r-- bud 
o ty  indoeugc*  wllii  tt*4 Isod  (hough  ins 

j*r\umo nous  we i*e  iiffmitojy  uitlnor  in  every 
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olden  day*.  At  tlie  pjv.stn t 


reajieei  to  thuse.  of  t lie  DelB  w«rb,  ua  will 
no  unmoOiM* \y  apparent  U»  jury  wheyVlib  ex- 
atriimj*  Mtif*  Turn em  in  the  oidiee*  ion  of  Mr. 
Henry , ■ fl«#w artV  ufuu  A*  o f the  BrUmb  lega- 
tion at  tUv  Hugiw-  Ltttlh  by  liUle*  one  by 
t»ne,  hJ)  I H: i ft  f&etorieft  hecA^Ey  extinct. 

As  fate'#*  ItfVO,  howevec-fhe once-rtMiowned 
**  Puri^l^iO  PI**  if'  factory,  Ihfc  ia*4t  roprt^- 
4t-ut  -i»|  a .£b*ri«jii3  that  Innl 

tY>r  rfdO  febXH*  wim  afili 
in  ndder  the  dtieeTibh  of  V an 

Pu> n* a *frmA  t i iicca^iorialiy  procured  works 
which  atv  eohauleTtyV  almost  tm  the  level  of 


tlioae  df  til*  J r>  1 1 jjj  H I _ , 

writ!  ng  iho  otf*n  *>f  tl&n  ot(ee-Tevcre<l  **  Jfpree> 
Iain  Plysk"  «.v  r»$fcii  far  hiking;  brick. 

Band  liarity*  breeds  comeuipl  top  often 
in  art . lb::;e<:  many  who  visited  riio  ex- 
hibition ol  the  Society  wf  DornnV 

live  Art  in  New  V<»rk  hint  winter passed  in 
without  a look.,  MniiT  beautiful  specimen*  nf 
I Hdft  potteries,  which  vottM  havy  paid  tiibiu 
to  Examine  tittil  ad  11011*.  In  thy  rieheidlfe- 
turns  jvt the  >Udr<«{«ditau  Musedpi  of  Art  may 
hr  ahtoj  examploMd  tbu  work  of  many  td  t Id? 

voMowned  d(tl  potters  pooled  ip  tide*  article. 


lOLr-v it i*rvm  pmw** -»tr« «*  *«r sscra. 


TUB  BATTLE  OF  m$M<M PH  f'OpiiT- HOUSE. 

THE  f (tHtinoiual  army  yet  lingered  at  life much  inferior  in  h timber  to  that  of  bb 
Vulb'.-y.  Forge  it,  Uie  middle,  of  Joov*  epo M\y.  Finally,  on  Thursday  morning,  thb 
If 7^.  Heivue  nkte&i  glowing  a*irt  l*fch  *h\$  fa?  Jnhew  a powerful  bay  Ipfr&s  wn&- 

higher  f»*njporAtjire  Inol  tun  ■.«■  ceded  a soo.y.  c-con  bcaiing  Wem-ge  hobi-rU  Avirh  great 
ohillmg  rAii»-sfnrtiik  and  fliers  were  pidihtp  ' the. Mphlic  F orry ,<urt  he  Sto hp y l- 
tioin*  ihM.  Uies  fotvid  of  «ammor  lijpf  -kill  ‘ntny  the  foot.  <if  Clj^dnnt  Strict  b 

tlndf  iidveak  The  viltoosi  fn.wa id  • Vatl^y.  for^  mt  tiT^ynf  hcitibiertH 

ready  fnr  the  timw^r's  the  tlib  k-  Ibibert^,  h ud  rt'eery^l  pontti^  injVtriniiT4V>o 

Hfaiojintf  wbrat  stem*?  were  "bending  jyUb  ut  the  ‘ ferry  that  fhe  5|ri?isb  *mr  had 

tto*.r  ihATe^ing  btmbnj*^  ei  ajfd  \w\  ev^ueCed.'  ^hih^i^lpbt^.  that  god 

urnjfcf.  sto»af  on  w+m  pu  tjie .%oU  *tf 

the  yieb  'bdj-feiui-lhii<b  turned  tbpard  - TfiiA 

W >J?<u  o v-nia* r,  dHUHlnocv  nf  iV>^|,  A.n«t  unui  bug  ijiformatiem  b*--  i»>r^  •Washing. 

. hki:  unnle  ite  ‘- • : :-|fe  W*; 

f^ditibry-Cc^rg^Ciyiifurfi  nt  th«!!if  sulT6rlag»  dur*’  1 heati-«jnnrter>r  hjs  steed  docked,  w ith  foam 
mg  ihnii  long  winter  oiteutnpmenf  on  ihejiihd  drippuig  with  ww^at.  'I'lm  itO'^age 
Howy  of  flie  fyvfk*  ^tymmL  Tatleyl  w?ig  doliyymd  oratfcupd  y^ry  so*>u  Aitery 

Tnrgtr.  They  were  wady  and  ea^*r  \ wti.til.-r lie.  w>tn  all  .twttfc*.  wUV i ju^paiw 

aummer  eaiiipailg!iVi;  .^bihiaed-  them  H»-  ] fieno  fur  tlepurture  do  '.ap'*  e^eHipg-.  'dbk»*~ 
iiiul  peace,  fer  iv  p*)V.erfuj  nn-  *A  bi.;»,  ;■ -'titled  in  a nait  iiy. 

tpup  t»#pf  ft rrtiied  Ait  with  tie*  infaivf ! Ttw^  Bntisfi;  anriy  bad  b^ttptod  Thiladel- 

repHbbe  against  u.(>  nnuacjmd  epjm*sfcor*.  pbio  aiumsf  wiihmtr  ^irn»u«  Hndr:<r^n»n 

The  cfcniUH^;ui4^-LU'<diU‘f  becnw^rybiiig  from  t}tp  p:vtfbd<<  tp  ariPs,fy?di  tfii^rd  yfu^  hb 
■Hud  vyatrmg  ?Vr  'some  decisive  pkivernrms  nuw  apnarturt  iu  fhe  juibbe  conip:ehen*  ro, 
of  tl^  llritisii  That  '-(to; many  mv»ufbs  ^tvflfidi:*rVidded  High!  4P'0rriiifigw 

bud -nr.-cifpn.'d  Fbdadvdpliia.  fnakuig  n g:ir-  yti th  flo«ir  political  irieods,  :bui  >cf>mu\gjy 
yiwmWf  f WibfeWgidy  .rarttlibth-  IB •>  i\*  di^pr»»ed  to  ubeiish  the  eorifpo/rorx  lint 
reatiy  to  j-trik^  hf*.  tents  Kud  f-*k<x  the  rtebU  Mfen?  Wifi::  -reiiihfev : if«St>en,  and  juiteuiial 
not  withstanding  his  fitrva  wo*  suppowdt  h>  cnii^  which  tWid  produeed  ti’eUi  eVeius 
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g&ii i,  jealom*, and . Pailio#  to 
olMpiji  higher  prarnotian  in  the  army,  ft* 
Jteft'wfte  toynl  #*rv  nw„  <•& in e fo  America  in 
1T?&,  engaged  in  politic  oil  tlm  suhv  «*f  tltp; 
OJriJlmisr*,  »it!<j(  when  tlm  HmiUnenUt  arciiy 
>va*  orgmii#>oi  he  rm’iveil  pXrk  inniiTmsthou 
of  jmijor-geoerul.  He  rmgunil  lifa  e*stiuni& 
so>n  in  Urn  ttri'mti  anoy.  but  reijoiml  Con- 
greH*  to  mifeinmfyr  lion  ugauiiif  nny  1«**a 
Aviuelt  hfc  -A*  ?*>  Vvm*otp>ntr 

of  that  nep  ■then  he  hr.gdit  U*  play  jutil 
par?  of  an  \mrru‘*r,  juitrfat ; »ntO  M 
iiha  to  eontnwo-  to  *Io  *<\  hi  Uih 

aiiiumh  c*f  1TT<>  loaded  him  opon  hiaovru 
hmh\  jJHh.iXKh  H»*  was  simply  an  nn*t‘ni]hv- 
UtM  nod  i ayiviait iu^rf  whoso  ? nit  nence 
in  tin'*  army  was  alwovys  pornie.unts. 

Jfrmui,  eoitso.nouHj  4itni  \iisohndmnt,  Lefe 
I lull,  fo!?uw-o<l  Washington  ;U  n distance  wit b 
a bravy  faref  *1  tiring  the  povUnu*  JlUilU  of 


v*/im*o  timtufaea  ejrftftfcfnl  ffeax^  uf  tinmedmbH 
danger  in  the  ncitnln  of  t>he  n el  1 An  tWim- d 

not  only  mj  tho  BritUh  eabiue  L iMi  t ill  nit  * i - 

tary  circles  in  rhjia4olj>hta.  Let  uy  take  a 
faTef  surrey  iA  tlie^b  eauaea  id  their,  order: 
i*£  awjtumee.  ■ "'y  j”  :.A>..v'.;  f.; .y  ’’y;  yvV; 

A capital  plan  of  the  British  ministry  for 
t h«y)ariri|)fti^ti  of  177?  v*  ftatbe wipix*)  and  ths 
m^iipation  hy  military  posits  (>t  fluv  Chain- 
plaVor  iithi  ll  a?l«*in  'cAll^y»rfr(*nt  8k  Job  re  s, 
hu  >ln*  faucl*  >o  the  pity  o f Neyv  York * The 
obie*;f  w an  fa  se  ver  f fay  ini  ioi*  tuff  wocii 

/Niwv' ^ jEtiglhuiV  ;ii4 tl  I he  M 1 1 » r ?^t prt  rul  y 
the  pow  ers  of  oil  civ  suui  ho  w>*Ak*m 

Uie  ivholo  that  the  Aubj a gafcimi  of  tlm  re- 

Ho.nfit*  mitfl »*•  i » c*  an  easy 

To  areompli  ylj  tins  cool  fore*:*  \vo to  j »V<> j m n m i 
f<eyo)ov(  ^.oithvAuh  fit>u»  tho  haiik>  *.*jw  the 
ht^  farces  yvhoii  ht  aa- 
( ’♦*. i «ff  UiM  Uo»1soji  Ki  V'-r.  ;uj«t.  iho^e  oolifiuija. 


eU:A.HL»?i»  A. fife 


nieotuiji.  h^Hir  A I)  >uny,  |»oi  fof^  vbo  oarccjTVtoyo 
of  the  srhf-)i»f.  Liootro^nf-ifeni'ntl  I»im- 
jihyht'  eoHMnu \uh»l  tiro  norfliirn  in va>lhftit 
attny,  iunlT»ir  SVilliain  Hmyr*  thr  favoe^  t hat 
n efo  to  pojio?  f u f ^ New  Y*  »vk  fro  in  t lie  s*  mi  th; 
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and  irritated  by  the  results  of  the  seven 
years’  war  in  America,  and  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by 
which  she  was  shorn  of  a greater  portion 
of  her  magnificent  domain  on  our  conti- 
nent, had  eagerly  watched  with  sleepless 
vigilance  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  her 
losses  and  to  find  a balm  for  her  wounded 
pride  in  smiting  England  successfully  aud 
fatally.  When  the  quarrel  lietween  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies  began 
soon  afterward,  the  French  ministry  watch- 
ed its  progress  with  intense  interest  and 
satisfaction.  Choiseql,  the  able  Premier, 
sent  the  Baron  de  Kalb  to  America  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  public  opinion  here,  aud  at  ev- 
ery stage  of  that  quarrel  France  promoted 
it,  and  never  failed  to  display  her  sympathy 
with  the  discontented  subjects  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  That  sympathy  was  not  felt  for 
the  came  of  the  colonists,  but  because  the 
quarrel,  if  it  should  lead  to  an  open  rupture 
and  final  separation,  would  weaken  the  pow- 
er and  prestige  of  the  traditional  enemy  of 
France  for  a thousand  years. 

So  when  the  colonists  ceased  remonstra- 
ting, and  took  up  arms  against  their  op- 
pressors, manifested  French  sympathy 
caused  them  to  look  confidently  to  France 
for  moral  and  material  aid  in  the  struggle 
theu  begun.  The  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial agents  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
who  had  been  sent  to  France,  easily  made 
secret  arrangements  for  supplies  for  the  in- 
surgents from  the  magazines  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  also  secretly  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  king; 
and  when,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1777, 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
reached  the  court  at  Versailles,  the  monarch, 
satisfied  that  the  Americans  could  help 
themselves,  resolved  to  give  moral  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  struggling  colonists  openly. 
King  Louis  determined  to  prevent  reconcil- 
iation between  them  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  tiud  sweet  revenge  in  accom- 
plishing a dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire  by  the  loss  of  a domain  in  America 
vastly  more  valuable  thau  that  which  the 
Euglish  had  wrested  from  the  French.  Ac- 
cordingly a treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  early 
in  February,  1778,  by  which  the  independ- 
ence of  the  revolted  colonies  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  sovereign,  and  a com- 
pact was  made  for  an  alliance  upon  a footing 
of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  aud  France.  It  was 
agreed  that  war  with  England  should  be 
made  a common  cause,  and  that  neither  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  make  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  nor  cease 
hostilities  until  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  should  be  secured. 

The  belligerent  attitnde  so  suddenly  as- 
snmed  by  France  alarmed  and  embarrassed 
the  British  miuistry.  Lord  North  hasten- 


ed to  offer  reconciliation  with  the  Ameri- 
cans before  it  should  be  too  late.  Elev- 
en days  after  the  treaty  was  sigued  aud 
its  purport  became  known  at  the  British 
court,  the  Premier  offered  two  “concili- 
atory bills”  in  Parliament,  one  promising 
not  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their 
consent,  aud  the  other  to  authorize  the  king 
to  send  commissioners  to  America  to  treat 
for  reconciliation  and  peace.  This  move- 
ment startled  the  French  miuistry.  They 
knew  that  reconciliation  would  thwart 
their  plans  for  using  the  Americans  for  the 
glory  of  France.  The  king  immediately  in- 
formed the  British  government  that  he  had 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
UnitecfvStates,  aud  should  stand  by  them. 
The  tone  of  the  communication  was  offen- 
sive— intentionally  so;  and  the  British  min- 
istry understood  the  announcement  as  tanta- 
mount to  a declaration  of  war.  The  British 
minister  at  the  French  court  was  with- 
drawn, and  war  was  formally  declared  soon 
afterward. 

Peace  commissioners  were  appointed,  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  king’s  birth- 
day, the  4th  of  June.  Their  advent  in- 
creased the  joyous  demonstrations  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  British  army  was  directed 
to  treat  them  with  marked  respect. 

The  “ conciliatory  bills”  had  reached 
America  several  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
their  reception.  The  bills  had  been  widely 
circulated  by  Governor  Tryon,  who  was  in 
New  York.  As  they  were  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  independence,  the  patriots  regarded 
them  with  indignation,  and  denounced  them 
as  “deceptionary’  bills.”  Washington  wrote 
to  Congress, saying,  “Nothing  short  of  inde- 
pendence, it  appears  to  me,  will  do.  A peace 
on  any  other  terms  would,  if  1 may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  be  a peace  of  war.” 
The  Congress  w'as  of  the  same  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  have  no  communication  with  the 
commissioners  until  the  hostile  fleets  and  ar- 
mies should  be  withdrawn,  or  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  acknowledged. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  French  alli- 
ance had  given  joy  and  hope  to  the  American 
people.  It  had  been  announced  to  the  army 
at  Valley  Forge  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  the 
event  was  celebrated  there  on  the  7th  with 
demonstrations  of  great  delight.  The  chap- 
lains preached  congratulatory  sermons  to 
the  regiments  on  that  day ; and  the  wel- 
come news  was  responded  to  by  the  roar  of 
canuon,  a feu  de  jaie  of  musketry,  and  the 
voices  of  the  whole  army  shouting,  “Long 
live  the  King  of  France  !”  “ Long  live  the 

friendly  European  powers!”  And  when 
Washington  with  his  charming  little  wife, 
and  some  of  his  generals  with  their  wives 
and  suites,  left  a place  of  divine  worship  on 
that  day,  the  army  again  shouted,  “Long 
live  General  Washington !” 
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cause  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  which  hud  been 
devoured  and  wasted  by  the  invaders  And 
on  the  very  day  when  Howe  received  this 
offering  of  fulsome  adulation,  he  signed  a 


women  of  the  Middle  Ages ; mid  in  the  whole 
performance  soldiers  and  civilians  yielded 
to  the  fusci nations  of  the  wildest  folly  and 
extravagance.  At  the  srroe  time  hundreds 
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warrant  for  the  in  diet  inn  of  a thousand  lash 
es  on  the  bare  bach  of  one  of  his  private  sol 
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of  tbe  Blended  Rose”  engaged  in  the  bar- 
baric show. 

Some  of  tbe  older  and  more  sensible  of 
tbe  British  officers  would  not  countenance 
this  “ farce  at  knight-errantry.”  An  old 
major  of  artillery  was  asked  by  a young  per- 
son what  was  the  distinction  between  tbe 
Knights  of  the  Burning  Mountain  and  tbe 
Knights  of  t he  Blended  Rose.  “ Why,  child,” 
said  tbe  veteran,  “tbe  Knights  of  the  Burn- 
ing Mountain  are  tomfools,  and  tbe  Knights 
of  tbe  Blended  Rose  are  dona  fools.  I know 
no  other  difference  between  them.”  He  add- 
ed, in  a tone  of  deep  mortification,  “What 
will  Washington  think  of  thisf” 

Tbe  sounds  of  tbe  grand  revel  bad  scarce- 
ly died  away  when  orders  were  received 
from  England  for  tbe  British  army  to  evac- 
uate Philadelphia  and  go  to  New  York,  and 
tbe  British  fleet  to  leave  tbe  Delaware,  to 
avoid  a blockade  by  a powerful  French 
squadron  which  was  fitting  ont  at  Toulon 
for  American  waters.  Already  the  aggress- 
ive movements  of  Washington’s  rapidly  in- 
creasing army,  and  the  startling  news  of 
the  French  alliance,  had  given  the  British 
officers  in  Philadelphia  much  uneasiness. 
Now  the  order  from  the  ministry  and  prep- 
arations for  its  execution  produced  wide- 
spread consternation  and  distress  among 
the  adherents  of  the  crown  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  city,  so  gay  with  scarlet  uni- 
forms and  martial  music  and  banners — with 
dashing  young  officers  and  rounds  of  ex- 
travagant entertainments,  which  had  culmi- 
nated in  the  barbaric  splendors  of  the  fa- 
mous Misckianza — was  suddeuly  overspread 
with  the  gloom  of  terrible  despair.  The 
change  from  bright  promises  of  protectiou 
to  a sense  of  absolute  desertion  was  awful. 
It  was  the  sudden  gathering  of  a tempest 
iu  a serene  sky ; and  when  that  tempest 
burst  upon  the  doomed  city — w'lien  the 
army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  its  premedi- 
tated flight — full  three  thousand  of  the 
most  tenderly  nurtured  inhabitants  of  Phil- 
adelphia left  their  homes,  their  property, 
and  their  cherished  associations,  aud  fled 
for  refuge  from  the  righteous  indignation  of 
their  Whig  neighbors,  whom  they  had  op- 
pressed in  various  ways.  They  fled,  they 
knew  not  whither,  to  a fate  they  could  not 
forecast  nor  conjecture. 

For  a mouth  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  active 
in  preparing  for  his  flight  to  New  York.  At 
first  he  intended  to  go  thither  iu  the  ships 
that  bore  the  army  to  the  Chesapeake,  but, 
fearing  head-winds  might  prolong  the  pas- 
sage, aud  that  Washington  might  push  for- 
ward and  capture  New  York,  he  changed  his 
plans  and  determined  to  march  to  Elizabeth- 
port  or  Paulus’s  Hook  (Jersey  City)  by  way 
of  New  Brunswick. 

Washington  was  on  the  alert,  and  his 
troops,  15,000  stroug  at  the  middle  of  May, 
were  improved  in  discipline  by  tbe  instruc- 


tions of  the  Baron  de  Steuben;  and,  iu  fine 
spirits,  they  were  eager  to  exchange  the 
camp  for  the  field.  Congress  had  ordered 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  administered  to 
the  officers  at  Valley  Forge  before  entering 
upon  the  campaign,  and  this  was  done  on 
the  12th  of  May.  General  Lee,  who  had 
been  exchanged,  had  rejoined  the  army  aud 
been  re-iustated  iu  his  rank  of  first  mujor- 
geueral  under  Washington.  When  required 
to  take  the  oath  his  conduct  was  surprising. 
Several  officers  had  put  their  hands  on  the 
Bible  with  him.  When  Washington  began 
to  read  the  form,  General  Lee  withdrew  his 
hand.  This  movement  was  repeated ; when 
Washington  demanded  a reason  for  his 
strange  conduct,  Lee  replied, “As  to  King 
George,  I am  ready  enough  to  absolve  my- 
self from  all  allegiauce  to  him,  but  I have 
some  scruples  about  the  Prince  of  Wales.” 
This  odd  reply  excited  much  laughter,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  one  of  Lee’s  eccentrici- 
ties. In  the  light  of  to-day  the  enigma  is 
made  plaiu.  Lee’s  treason  was  only  slum- 
bering. It  would  awake  (and  did  awake) 
to  new  action  when  occasion  should  arouse 
it.  Conscience  restrained  him  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  for  a moment;  but  he 
did  take  it. 

Rumors  soon  reached  Washington  that 
the  British  army  was  about  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia.  An  order  had  been  issued 
(May  14)  by  the  British  commander  for  the 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army  to  be  prepared 
for  embarkation  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
the  officers  to  lighten  their  baggage  for  the 
field.  This  indicated  an  expected  move- 
ment. The  army  at  Valley  Forge  was  also 
held  iu  readiness  to  march  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum.  Detachments  were  sent  ont  to  watch 
aud  annoy  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the 
Mischianza  one  of  these,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Captain  Allan  M'Laue,  attacked  the 
works  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  sounds  of  great  guns  made  the  ladies  at 
the  fete  turn  pale.  The  “ knights”  assured 
them  that  it  was  a part  of  the  performance, 
and  the  revel  continued. 

From  that  time  the  British  army  had  very 
little  rest  from  auuoyauce  and  anxiety.  Sir 
Henry  Cliuton  clearly  perceived  the  web  of 
imminent  peril  that  was  gathering  around 
him,  aud  he  made  preparations  to  fly  from 
danger  before  it  should  be  too  late.  At  the 
middle  of  June.he  issued  the  following  order: 

u Head-qt a btc its , Philadelphia,  Jvm«  16, 1T70. 

44  Lieutenant-General  Knyphausen  and  Major-Gener- 
al Grant  will  crops  the  river  to-morrow  at  tour  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  with  the  following  regiments:  Yagers 
[Germans]  mounted  and  dismounted,  Queen’s  Rangers, 
Hessian  Grenadiers,  Second  Battalion  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteers [Tories],  Maryland  Loyalists,  Volunteers  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Caledonian  [Scotch]  Volunteers.  All  wag- 
ons and  carts,  with  the  wagons  and  bat-horses  belonging 
to  the  general  and  staff  officers,  are  to  be  em harked  this 
afternoon  at  half  past  three,  at  the  tipper  coal  wharf, 
and  to-morrow  at  six  all  the  saddle-horse*  belonging 
to  the  geueml  aud  stuff  officers  are  to  be  embarked  at 
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pnttwbtUfjift  v‘iU  Ik*  allowed 
And  this;  ^ The  women  of  eaeli  regime  at  to 
march  at  .IB**  . litpail  of  if;  umldr  an  escort 
a noii  - udhser  anil  aH ' dipiF 

wlin-  will  taR*  cHjrd  that  v£#$W: 

of  the  road  on  any  aomant?"  km l timy 


ttie  same  pteee,  except  two  iot  tUefioliinwivdBtvJrjHiUi^t' 
53«i  m\&  tor  t>;uii  of  the  gpntJttii  oflleei*,.  Ad  t|ip  sick 
atuifiif  to  march  ar*  tube  at  Priitr- 
rtm-)*  w.lai tf  i o won ow  morning  nl  fi vt;  u'otock,  when? 


Jbey  whU  fyp.  reeved  iwsboarii  the  i &vt*H 

.vfy'*Tbi«  order  vrn«  prmhptjy  ^ccui<VdraTitl  so 
aW  wn«  another,  iH.^K4d  hjio;i  llVb  IT t li , iqt 
ktfff  cjvn&itig  ftt  the  IWaiyarc  rmfy  the 
next  w^hUbg  by  the-  remainder  wf  tin? 
:{&Mi  I*  Vitro 

13(k  iff  Mp$f  fl*P 

troops  landed  \t u thu  • J*iV\scy  &Uoft.it  Up 

{ZiAm'XHfpr  Point,  Hire*  nhjpe  K*io^ 
i^iiWirJpJviiu:  Tilt*  raar-gimrdj  midpr 
<*pmrid  Knyphausen,  hindpd  r?t  1*m 
trclorky  irml  toward  evening  thul  nuH- 
ley  host  i>f  British  rogHiurs,  Ament'iMF 
Loyalists,  German  'nim^MHfips<  and  a 
crow it  bf  fen  wimp  earn p-fb)fe^  era %4ied;yy  y 
unuttid  Ha4Uoi*hplthii vc  t>iilp&  shut hMS^/v.-: 
of  CAttutats/ ' Th^  f 

tirpitv  yr.mmt',  and  ebiidrou*  with  tlWiHf  "5: 
ph^aivio  iirt\  tdrPutfy  mostty^-e^by  b ' ‘ ' 

the  British  vt*w«'J[*,  which 


soon  afterward  left  libs  Hria Wares  and 
anchmvol  in  broad  Kaiiiao  lhty,ju»t  ill  } 
time  Ui  avoid  Wing  iilochiidtvfi;  hy  si.'yi 
powerful  -French  fleet  (wUn’  thp,  CMunt  i 
df'Ealfliiig: 

I have; referred  to  flip  u-c^h«|f'feJ3A)W-' 
era,*’  They  were  virtue  rods  aud  trou- 
b)cbonie„  hut  they  foniiei)  i*  jiicturc^t136 
ami  interesting  feature'  in  the  British 
march  iWttoM'Hvyr  Jersey :,  They  wofc  most- 
ly yohug  women,  hud  many  rd‘  them  -.'wre 
' v- vij|r  • ■ *•  •■  ‘•■*,v'-v’  * 


Kin 

‘‘  The  wotifpp  of  t ht  ucm'y  always  tt?  march 
do  >he  ii(Mi)^  of  the  ha^uf/i^e  otThtir  ve- 
sp^eli vo  <x>i* ps  i aud  t ho  Provost -; Miushul 
ka^  r(‘cc}ve.d  [Hiiiifttc  ^vdr^s  to  drrmi  out 
ui  nhaii  tl^ir^  pi  itSlwrhCy  this 


prrt1>'  nod  They  were  wivc^ 

wh\  Htwitliear^  of  the  WohUer^.  Tlw  you^gi 
and  Gcfniana  ftait  wooed  suid  w$n 
fviJitiy  Pdiiusylvauia  maiih'tm  daHt^  their 
long  ^ pfirttiujptdpMi  . these  fol- 

lowed their  li unhands  :wMl  tprers  Ivy  scorps* 
Tlitr  purfvn^  of  thest*  women  from  their 
fne  ml.at;  Am  Die  edge  cif  the  riv^  presehteil 
tnany  f.ouchi  ng  otnl  thpy  add  o th » 

wj>u  wy*xv  Urrrolhed  oi  rjthorwise  at- 
f4h4iOi’t  ?»>  yvinhg  soVdiers,  #nd  nut  M 
.hm-'  thefd,  iduse>t  rtd  ittitaidis^  nitoher  of 
rle^rth><x<A  frOni  Oliatmt's  urmv  its  its  march 
wrr <m  'Thcae  «|«rightiy  emup- 

jidlow  grcAily  emha rni^ed  t be  Bri thdi 
oSteei>V  who  wprp  y^^i'piied  fit  mafe*  ^tnct 
r?£diatfr*Qtf  eoiipetnin^;  them  Jvy  orde«i  lifce 
the  follu i.^cd  on  the  Idth  of  Jouo 
s;  If  any  regitnenf  boil  niorn  wdnieii  |han  hr 
allow e4>  the  coromarHUng  ilcaireit 

t«  send  them  <Urw?»  to  the  shijw,  if  he  eah 
T«^Udy  gpf  ad  unportnnity  ; if  not,  they  ore 


any  wonaau  w 
order*?* 

So  feceretly  and  adraitly  had  Sir  Hehry 
Crndoiv  edeetol  rln1  cvaenntiOH  of  Fhila- 
deiphia;  xfitk  niany  thousand  troopa,  th,al 
Washington  Wits  lud  eertiWcd  of  th<v  fact 
until  h<Hm  On  the  IStii « f J ane^  w keo  G eorg*1 
Hoheri^,  on  his  lWming  steed»  reiudii.^l  the 
caiup  ar  Valley  Forge.  Wa^lmigton  liad 
i;u<pert«4  th<* jrmn  ernent  firr  amm  time,  and 
licHff  V»xl  that  PUo ton  int toule/I  to  exps^  Ke\v 
Jemey  Feve  Tevk;  but  General  Lee,  in 
prusvrutlou  of  Iuk  treason  a hje  plans,  tried  tb 
n/isfead  Washingtrm  as  tp  th^hi<ttie*{iate  dpHr 
fuietion  Of  the  British  army.  From  Die.  be- 
ginning of  the  epiUeot  Lee  had  eoiTespOhd- 
is’l  with  Jedding  BritiaU  ufRoore*  He  ivjHdi- 
'private-  letferfir  to  jiis  old  coip jiiii ntk- 1,  Bn r- 
guyiio.  af  Bostbii,  At  t’haDestbnyJp 

3//?$,' :ho,  excliailge«lt  coDijiliments  iu  wntihg 
with  8ir  Heuiy  Ciljiloii,  aud  a few  days  be- 
fore t he  evacuation  of  Pbiludelphht  lie  was 
iu  eorirapondern’o  with  the  smup  otU^cr, 
Otiiy  three  .days  hrtfofe  that  fyl  id,  'when 
W/isthingion  v?\is  pripkxed  with  urn  erb^ip 
ty  concerning ^ the  iiitentintiK  of  the  Fi  iDkIi, 
Lee  Wrote  to  the  boiunmnttet^in-clupf  yof 
uti testing  afi  n ii »ti  Dmt  tf-ffet' *u*\iny  jfi?t i 
sttonx:  ^i»oug li  to  net  odcusiyclv j t )>* M 


• Tfiiw  ardcL  au;l  #ftvcn»f  o.th&r  derm*  hi  UneSMU 
been  iafceu  Uoij*  f*  munoffcrjpt  *>rdsr-hooU 
nti  R^iti'  fit  ifcwwooU!.  utter  thi*  bulde,  hy  lisioc. 
1!*ifLW2M«.  Jr  va*t>donwt  Clarkt:,  Win?  coia- 

Ibwrdvkl  *KC  lW>otyr«iitMr  B^glniunt  of  Foot,  or  ttie 
IIHtlfli  arnn.v,  Key  id  Ku^U^cr*,  eeguKcd  hi  tlmt  bnnt*r, 
Ttie  Jk  mor  Ui  pojtK^^ton  of  JToou  <Tolui  B.  Itnek- 
*ud  whh  kih»ily  pftK'orud,  tor  the  ufla,  «/.  th*« 
wtik&r,  Profiler  .«fiUO«ui  Locfetyauct,  of  FrweiibM, 
Jer^y. 
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probably  descend  the  Delaware,  land  at 
Newcastle,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  march 
rapidly  on  Lancaster,  to  draw  the  Ameri- 
cans out  of  their  camp  and  compel  them  to 
fight  on  disadvantageous  terras ; or,  taking 
post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  securing  communication  with  their 
ships  by  sending  them  around  into  the 
Chesapeake,  be  able  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain an  Indian  war  that  had  just  broken 
out  on  the  frontier ; or,  if  they  were  to  act 
oil  the  defensive,  that  they  would  not  “ shut 
themselves  up  in  towns,”  but  take  posses- 
sion of  some  broad  tract  of  country  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  most  effectually  protected  by 
their  command  of  the  waters.  “ I have  a 
particular  reason”  Lee  said,  “ to  think  that 
they  have  cast  their  eyes  for  this  purpose 
on  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware,  and  some 
of  the  Maryland  counties  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  If  they  are  resolved  on  this  plan, 
it  certainly  will  be  very  difficult  to  prevent 
them,  or  remove  them  afterward,  as  their 
shipping  will  give  them  such  mighty  ad- 
vantages.” 

Washington  thanked  Lee  for  liis  advice, 
but  held  to  his  own  opiniou ; and  on  tho 
17th  of  June  he  called  a council  of  general 
officers,  and  asked  them  to  consider  the 
question,  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Brit- 
ish marching  across  New  Jersey,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  attack  them  on  the  way,  or 
“more  eligible  to  march  to  the  North  River 
iu  the  most  direct  and  convenient  mauner, 
to  secure  the  important  communication  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.” 
Washington  desired  to  attack,  but  the  great- 
er number  of  the  officers  thought  it  not  pru- 
dent to  do  so  with  their  iuferior  force.  It 
was  agreed  to  leave  future  action  on  that 
point  to  be  determined  by  circumstances. 

Washington  was  so  well  satisfied  that 
when  Clinton  should  leave  Philadelphia  he 
would  take  a land  route  to  Now  York  that 
ho  sent  the  gallant  General  Maxwell  and 
his  brigade  of  Jerseymen  to  impede  the 
British  on  their  march,  iu  co-operation  with 
active  New  Jersey  militia  commanded  by 
General  Philemon  Dickinson.  And  when 
the  oral  message  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  soon 
afterward  a written  one  from  Captain  Allau 
M'Laue,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  reached  head- 
quarters at  Valley  Forge,  the  whole  army 
were  put  in  motion,  and  that  eveuiug  (June 
Id)  marched  for  Coryell’s  Ferry  (now  Lam- 
bertville),  on  the  Delaware.  General  Ar- 
nold, whose  wound,  received  at  Saratoga, 
kept  him  from  active  duty  in  the  field,  was 
sent  with  a detachmeut  to  hold  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  army  crossed  the  Delaware  in  two 
divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Wayne,  and  were  all  on  the 
soil  of  New  Jersey  on  the  2 2d,  and  encamp- 
ed at  Hopewell,  a few  miles  from  Trenton, 
whence  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan  and  600  of 


his  command  were  sent  to  re-enforce  Max- 
well. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  moving 
cautiously  and  tardily  from  Haddoufield  to- 
ward New  Brunswick,  by  way  of  Mount 
Holly,  Crosswicks,  and  Allentown.  As  in- 
dicative of  his  intended  route,  the  parole 
on  the  morning  of  the  evacuation  was  “ Jer- 
sey,” and  the  countersign  “Brunswick,”  and 
these  were  not  changed  until  the  third  day, 
when  Clinton  evidently  began  to  doubt  his 
ability  to  reach  the  last-named  place.  His 
baggage  -wagons  and  bat-horses,  with  the 
army  and  its  camp-followers,  made  a line 
nearly  twelve  miles  in  extent  along  a single 
road.  Bridges  and  causeways  had  to  be 
built  over  streams  and  marshes,  which  made 
the  movement  very  slow.  It  was  interpret- 
ed by  the  Americans  as  a manceuvre  to  draw 
Washington  into  a geueral  action. 

The  commander-in-chief  called  another 
council  of  officers  at  Hopewell  on  the  24th, 
and  put  the  question  to  them,  “Will  it  be 
advisable  to  hazard  a general  engagement?” 
It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  but  it  w'as 
recommended  to  send  detachments  to  har- 
ass the  enemy  on  their  march.  General  Lee 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  any  interference 
with  them ; but  Morgan  was  sent  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  British  right  flank,  while 
Maxwell  was  instructed  to  hang  on  their 
left.  To  these  forces  were  added  1500  picked 
men  under  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1000  under  General  Wayne,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  Jersey  militia  under  Gen- 
eral Dickinson,  and  a party  of  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  under  Cad  wallader.  These  forces 
were  under  the  supreme  command  of  Gener- 
al Lafayette. 

These  movements,  performed  with  great 
celerity,  alarmed  and  perplexed  Clinton. 
He  expected  many  accessions  to  his  Loyal- 
ist corps  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  was  sorely  disappointed,  for  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  that  State  was 
now  at  fever  heat.  At  Allentown  he  per- 
ceived that  Washington  was  almost  on  his 
front,  and,  rather  than  risk  an  engagement, 
he  abandoned  his  design  to  march  to  New' 
Brunsw'ick  or  South  Amboy.  Turning  to 
the  right,  he  took  the  road  leadiug  to  Mon- 
mouth Court-house  and  Sandy  Hook,  with 
a determination  to  embark  his  troops  for 
New  York  at  the  latter  place. 

Now  more  than  ever  Clinton  found  patri- 
otism the  rule  and  loyalty  to  the  crown  the 
exception  in  New'  Jersey.  Monmouth  Conu- 
ty  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  more  than  a hundred  years  before,  had 
defied  the  English  authorities,  whom  they 
deemed  to  be  their  oppressors,  and  put  forth 
a manifesto  at  Middletown  which  was  tan- 
tamount to  a declaration  of  independence. 
The  connty  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch 
and  English.  Many  of  the  latter  w ere  Quak- 
ers, whose  peace  principles  would  not  allow 
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nier  to  tlie  comm n nil.  #?f  the  whole.  The 
coni maiuk^in^bief  1 uto  the  ilUoinmit 

to  the  Marquis  amt  ordered  Lee  to  give.Lu- 

layette  • 

For  a few  days  the  weather  had  been 
etfssivtdy,  hot,  and  (be  sandy  roads  were 
glowing  like  a fimiuoe  Wilder  t he  euifs 
rays  But.  clouds  gut  tiered  on  the  evading 


v,-p  .'iftPMjsr. ' wojliifcB  ?.* tut vipctt-. 
a roaraisiy  vMi**xv  w v;  w.  rfc.*i,p.t  t>  xtt81  isoAVirf 
* 'rrtt.i\niA  .* 


of  ihf:  -jfefhf  do*!  the!  ikvtt:  day  jmwrcd  do  wo 
r:m*  »*i?| tj v»riK| v , hot  -it  did  nor  toto*  Cf^§$.5;r-. 
irho  Hs  of  the  ‘«ir.  .The  Brd f«di  mmy  h ud 
how  eetolied  Mpnttmufh  Aktuff-foitoh  a 
ftixuill "Tillage  <iiov  Freehold)  ok  a hi/htly 
♦ it: V ill i'* ! f.hdevta.  X-b*  AnieVioiiTis  tore  at 
(ran  berry.  and  early  on  the  Womihg  -nf  the 
27 t h,  w 1 1 U {Jig  ad yaoeed  ’ftmies 

pToceedesi  a brtttdoi  about 

ft ve  tniijsi  wNfhi  ward  »vf  Xt*tVit)toufh  Court- 
house,* Advised  of  the  niuv&iuouta  of  the 


* htUMlne,  rx*nKfryctt*I  .nf . nnd  einp- 

hoaoUid  with  - tfiihisrteS"  w*ij;mU*W  *uyh**  tW  idrevi 

On  Its,  froftt  about  the  venr  * SO*,  gut)  ebn  v»  *r  t4«J  ^if  O « 

/»vr*IlirttoM>«*|e.  If  wain»  n«*tt  a dtufe 

It  AImWi  on  ihtf  file  ot  the  pr*^lM>t  e'»>rMna>«»y  huf 
tityfyf  jh<>  a trivet,  oa  the  corneroi  Dourt  jabl  Maui 
afreets  h‘  the  vHirt^e.of Whits  on  a rveym 
vieit  to  that  vhj.jyc  it.e  fcrUttf  unit  Mr  .T.  s.  IK'm*?.  »a 
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Ayiieri  runs,  a in?  properly  litdid  nig  ti  jr 

arhn  k upon  hi*  ibinka  and  iv»r,  Clinton 
•dtujigwd  tin*  disposition  nr  h»s  tin*.  H« 
fke  baggage  train  in  front,  axol  bifl 
hc^t  troops.  of  flic  grenadiers, 

iigbt  hitiitttsy,  and  idoTSKyurci  of  the  line,  in 
♦ iW  rent,  Tito  baggage  (which  term  in- 
Surfeit  the  bHtditfrfcea  .anil  wheel-carnages 
of  every  depar  .Mmmtj  was  placed  under  the 


grounds  and  heavy  wood*.  Urn  line  &%• 
tended  on  the  right  about  half  tv  nnhvhe- 
yond  tfre  court-<fM>.n««  to  the  parting  of  t he 
rouda  leading  tiv  Slfjfft vrnimry  arid  Middle- 
town,  ahii  oh  the  hdt  rtlong  Go*  Toad  from 
Monmouth  to  Allentown  Mmnt  tliren miles. 
This  change  in  the dispOHiUOti  of  the  .Hrit- 
mb  army  com  pc  lied  Wnititiugton  fn  uuoini  se 
the  n u in  her  ot  hi*  advanced  corpus  and  Leo 


«*u.  <j  ru  frrmi. 


\Yi\*  *en \ with  ttyh  to  joi o Lafay- 

ette at  Khgli^Idnwn,-  liflierc  h*  assnmed 

vdmmarid  nf  tlioTvlude  rjiti^hnv  for 

making  the'  first  a livid;.  The  whole  fore*' 
there  gathyral  early  rut  rhy  morning  of  the 
TZth  *vaft  about  fHHH)  men, 

1 hiring  the  *lay  the  main  army  advanced 
nod  encamped  w jtlmi  three  miles  of  jjfp 
glisldown,  Morgan's  carp*  hovered  n.ri  the 

llrit  ish  right,  and  about  700  joiltticu  Pioltfr 


tdmrge  of  Grbmd  Knvphausen,  AVith  his 
:> 1 7 f . v tlhis  aiiana*  dk  r-iintou  eneauiperl  irv  a 
firrhug  pogi turn  nen f Mon  mp n th  Con rt • lM>yo&> 
yecitred  nn  nearly  every  difle  by  m/vrdiv 


oiii  d?f,v*n,  new  over  rigUv  year?  of  ago,  who 
to  hive  a vtvM  »vevo!J#*rrt<m  < if  Uu? 
fttrffi  Ids  tl^CfUUJOii  «'Rf»  on  a MM  to  finlnr  die  driUv- 
pog^UKrf  thch lihntfth trtivihfc  that  >vp*  ctovrrt- 
Vi\  with  W frjcjc  woundM  upsr  the  btUtfA  If  h 
bojjoyed  to  ho very  ne&Hy;.  !f.  flol  quite,  correct* 
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O^ujfcjral  Dfckin&tftk  bwyoK-ed  t-ftsdry  Ifcff.  Ai1 tiWitdiirs  b^ildek  rm  tju?  morping  of 
Wii^lijfUg^ou  >voo1d  order*  10  Lee.  to 

u *rmtf  advAiita^  \f  In*  epuhl  •* Miwlj.  Hhdy  of  frcdp*  jUaced  iteui 
hduh(»  »?f  .MitiiiWovrf,  aides  diK  1 , 1 v,  .7  ' 

taor;.  before;  accepting  baHte,  aiid.  bo. 

d^Ck  *'  ^7^’" 

•luring  $he  afternoon,  r<>  • em > rf  »;  pbm  „S  •«  r :’  7 ' ./-V 

» » f -ir  > h or  nig  * ! ]*V  '* * J* ^l''V  7*> d ^ 


inquired  v$ bettor  he  hail  nuy  order* 
to  g ty*s  to  which  b #'  ^jriliihfi» -' *•  warm ’ 


vvli  iiet  er  ’v  Jlp  SH,,1  he  hiul’sw tiling 

t»>  fVvMtMJMMKl,  for  the  ei.n*u?i'i3tai|oij».  *b6hih>i.i»  MKiTimMn>v^k 

might  MXt>Si,,if. ■ . . ",  :7*;;  7 

Ho  cndy  gsire  iboro  to  bo  id  re^diuCs*  j fcjm  fhrithdr  Itur**  to  ob^rve  fhvar  lOitvo- 

to  luateb  at  ^hovi  juaicvv  to  the  enure*4  of  immcs  to  gH;e  twoiro  if  ihey  tfbotild  -twovo 
rbe  evviiiog  Li\fa,iott^  oji  Loo  a^aUi  OttVapii  to i*k  inntfdl  with  \ hem  *«..%*  it»  imifte 

for  ovdem  wheu  the  ^c^otWt  iwfuf,  **I  hove  a delay hi  their  march  uu'M  I 
hone  : .it  irHU.»e  ltetf<*r..id-:iict:  accairrfjiig.to:  of  tbp  /ihiiVrivah  oiiuv  w*  Ho 

ciseuiinVAur**.''  vtm  directed  to  H*it  Morgan  #pd  l*iekimu»n 

At  rtudvbglit  $ cm  Imp  Appeared  ■»!.  toad-  tft  make  u tombac  ttHtok  under  <m?<  h < rr«  *un* 
quarter*  **nd  fcxtod  for  no  interview;  with  Hances.  . At  daybreak  tbv  vigilant  Oirkhi- 
\V<^lm*£b;mv  *v(io  *>u*  o.armMtly  Wigagcd  iu  non  jvpi.rHu  to  both  \Vji.-dmtgkm  aful  e 
msikriig  |n*e^4tati^ht»  {v  attack  tbo  onoiny  t jiMt  tlo«yheil>A ^ 

tine  'Vtl*  »lroft»oit  atul  not  Ivut^j  uftcTwant  hr  ht&h?.  at>  liffafk-, 

in  x Htir  »!»f  braeSw,  ami  wbo'n  «?b a) longed;  So  it  \tm«  tiVat  Hie  jirjaf hkinHiali  in  ilm  ban* 
by  tin*  ^ntinol  bo  atikWoit?d,  4kl)r.  Orillfrli,  tic  of  Moi>m»»nTii  n an  jnrolc  by  H»o  4)0 rif^'il 
ohojplr*ta  ami  of  Hni;Vir^vda  line,  N»my  J^wy  luiljtia.  'J  bc  otmimjHtdeMin. 

on  10ity  hioportant  to  flio  «0ii4-  cbifcf'f  '^tnoiiihfcty'  b>  ‘liun^o 

inamlordi^ehief.’y  The  ofth>or  of  p«  ^tiatd  forward  »nd  f1^70HMiiy<  tvii!e^  )ntw- 

‘Mi*  called*  who  o that  iiiuclionar^  T waving  erfnl  ^limdd  j»K*wiii.”  lb- in  formed 

Ills*  ba«d  depart;  ?vwH^  biixi  that  )hi< amty  had  H>rimn  u»blv 

It urriedly * ** Xo* ^»rr!io ; bupoft^ibb* ; inteitHo-  tlndr  part,-  and  w»:K  advancing  m hi.H  \*i\[r 
ly  oiivfaj^rib  Jfy  ero  p^ltivo*  XTm  poyt.-  ;Tfu».tr  • df-h  .tho  • br- 

-eiural  oarv  t boho^b  Oiva^y  aoi'cmtit*.  The  dor  even  toured  ht  HvmhJc. 

r.\ r -&hwtT  roobe»t : *•  r‘re*r o r,  Sir,  m y ltowblo  Tim  5&th  of  d ,j to>  r/7r?,  >va<  { lie  f'hrfstbUtV 

dixy  u<  _hi« . 'E^enHviiry,  and  tell  hint  that  ^abbiitb.  The  m\\  rose  in  urn -brndod  ^jden- 
I>rr  frrifBtb  V*tifn  on  him  with  hecret  anfl  dor,  nfid  with  alt  VliO  fervor  of  the  Aurnnmr 
<mportvn»i  inrrUhmin  c,  ami  craves  an  am'U-  solatium  Thai  day  the  Imitctst  of  then 
ebev  of  riiilv  ftvo  -uunnte^1  duRifioii.^  The.  T'  - ' ~ — v: '•.’ 

,lt,Kt<,r : «i>  Xh*»  Jit  * TMfrdmce  renwiitmoi  •naei^ime  bW««.  ^SriMd*  amt 

d...  m d>u  ^hmtteiV  f<>  X\*K  y\\  H \li.*  Jft  ^Mea*Brth.flhi.-i,|’d,eh»r.K«  hnnvh  u!  v-cv 
.i«bin^ton,  and  m In  ' leWcat.  tfrmi  poar  iij|)(fyery'i.tttli'  d*'>*net*  hu^  beei# 
mUMic  wawiJtfthe  elitef,  npow  iufurinatron  Ju^t  fl.nc«  thy  made  n* »•  lifmmr  sksivk  lw 

vvhieh  hr  Had  iibfmued,  ifkaitikt:  thn  conduct  ' u fmtrt  in  1 750,  atid  lti^hu^iinioh b**U\>!#y 
> A..  r ;.v  ¥\,-  ^ llk«  the  old  uoiirfrhon***  In.  if  V*  hu^t.'ld  xual  BnU- 

Ot  b^» uai  l,c«.  on  Urn  ?»orr*J«.  Ht  said  bt  :|WM,  flh(i  rae  i.«v;n :i,w|'  twbvn.-  tt.^mmd*  of 

•wa^-.tmt-^ernit hicutifm  tlic  Ufttmvi  of  : ^itte.wpr« He«rl)utiif  it,  and  (fnderdte  itiiddiy  ol^?. 

ilia  i U form  iu  tt  ;1  Alt  ftAS  ( It  1 m!  the  cnnmuvmlor-  the  of  thn  Jfer;  waftun}  Tnuum^  who  u,o* 

nmcbtef  rJiiVt  th^v  men  /,yf  the  fiiphivtf  UhfUapiot  ojr  t*u  c^r^aftoj;  Tonv-t)irRe  con^ctnh. 

- ‘ B - i . ».  : iLt  years  )1<j  bofied,  f’i^w  U»e  nail,  wo,  the  r/r,)? t »vf  thtt 

’ i * • • r‘.ict<?r  patriots  Up  vy|i1i«  jmt'fiU,  la n hMd^memorYi  >vii li  o l;rt»:t.h*- 

dre st  aimipHy. «»  uc  luift  e iif^rhih  ami  Ud>  Hiyaw  r:^>«ioii'ii*^inrfi)^yWe areOie>hf^  v iM 

hi  4^*  thought.  Th«  ev^its  c^t  ilpon,  «»K*riu<f 

oftfe  oWtifer  luHfifKol  the  wamhiK.  Hr.  |«^  ban  and  tn^U^Md^hi^n  ^heu 

,;• . a , 7 ^ , 2'.,  * T * 4*  he.Wcnn*e. •M,r-.-.T«jinei»t  died  In 

^nUHb  M-canw  m-toi  «i  tb«  porisTi  at  Alex-.  Warcll.  !t:;,  Jl)e  ,^i.u,m. ,, ..,,,  i„  {,ow„«Kn  l,^ 

.»iuixh,  AOil  ptracHcd  iu  the  ebnreh  in  winch  uly  ,t  v.law  *t#  the  parade*.-:  o it/ 

U a^intrttwi  worshipped.  Jle  ftiw  vfiewn  rfifs  iiiu^r*ia»u  on  tnu-,>  on  da ^-fl'oor  of  •>«•*  o»  iac 

*,  „ Kikb-iri'mf  the  Hiociwe  of  Virriiua.  dmtne«i)fj.)Cdm/ii^tv^^e.«fi  U»r  tttiv  iwrt»*M’r 

'f  ^ T ■ P ! , Ol  \ «l«nutt  thc;V)aU|(.  f|„,  a o«m  ;in.)rtj*lfy  VotmlU'.l 

after  fliy  Kc\cd Ut  fom  but'  Tliyvcr  COUHtv  hy  i^i^iTvtitcaniHUwhUih  ^boivnf  carriMl  tale  lUo  Ifuiid* 


„,,.  t„,  M,fe.r,,  ,h,;  ..I  

after,  tail  Kevolut  iom  but  ne  ver  eonet-  tty  A^i^titcacci^jwDiUt,  '\ho  yviif  c&rri«l  into 

crateal,  atilt  died  in  Philadelphia  iu  17Blf  ing  to  dW 
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veuf  — *tTiv  $tj  jfci^'r  feiimvil  fjr  tlnil  ni- 

pou<  At.  «VH\vo  <iouoi‘ai  K # »> |# I i > t > !io»/an 
ii>  hr*t  dl^Uion  of  the  ilrit- 

inb  srwy<  which  included  Hip  iWmati  troop* 
*rlicssian<>  ^liil  I be  l^uo'ivlvairiia  ami 
La.vsdikte.  ‘ Hit  Henry  Clinton, 
\vjfh  The  other  dm*hm — the  flower  of  (be 
sl-ltty— <Thi  not  move  ftprH  eight  «*’ch»ek. 
fV>i  **<Mnrol  Lve  wu*  in  ob«  \ fu^ 

dlf  iri4^W:ft^irtt(j{ tit'll-  iliut-  iky  Tdmmy 
iian'l  ample  tiiii*.  to  pi tar  haftk. 

ITihIkipWjfih  a*  •***  Uikv*  i^rvwl  firi?fc 
dismvhfmT ^ th<e: hioVeumi/t  w( 
oral  gan*  mdMT*  df  if  The  mnm  !m1$  of 
tiu  Arm Ti<sm»  Wpiuui  movu  i turned  lately. 

w ith  hie  own  mgmioiit 
teuVfdii*  the  hri^iul^  At'^i  htx  ami  Vannim, 
iuttt  pp£«ed  l^AhoM  tuV'ct^ug-Lou^., 
m^rfyibr^  mdi?k  ih>in  AIoiijumut.H  Ofmrt  - 
■)  »dfni:6  lit v f v*d  orders  iYom  the 
Vo  posh  forward  and.  at  r a eh  the  miem>, 
ThfAhd  who  the  <#fdec  • ad  v tend. 

4Uuykhn  to  ha  h,  for  ho  had  hour*!  on  the 
way  that  fin*  usuin  Imdy  of  the  if  Hi  kb 
anas  «i*re  moving  Uitatjfcek  the-  Ami-i;- 
, emiH.  faeimrar  illektURdu  had  ife 

*mmv  iutonuaHoih  w li  ich  lip  cimmiuh  tented 
to  Lw,  when  the  Igfctar  poshed 
with  Ifrisi  sinti  iMtyftwa  A narrow 
.riear  tiio  piirshna^e.  aud  joioeii  I>iekan5idjb 
•upon  i&j*  AVltitv  he  wu»: 

Hid»f.i>vori>iji:  M matf^el  the  eoTaiudiug  in* 
'idhiveiitib  l.vifayefh'  hrriwlyil  the  head  of 
the  tolvatiikyi.  tr<»ops, 

l aw?h  h e.wd  um  ve  >i>f  Mki  - 

Xituk  -gluti^^iiiMycy  ami  the  3mw  JvdSiyf 
ittlliliii,  hifxv  nmtrlwred  about  4t,M>0  :nmt* 


Tiifv  rsiaw  whpt  fho^  mijiiuaudl  fobon  eov;* 
orijig  jiiiriy a?f  the  British  a iafnit^ktO  ^troii^. 
W&ytie  detaehod  vrith  700  oien  amt 
tiehl-piet-es  <?■  attack  their  Mrivmvhilr* 

“Lee,  with  a atmuip  r h>i*^;  yhden  vored/  71. 


ANjljjlVMlt  W<  Tf  fc*. 


^bhrt  >>kd  JiHiditig,  fi\  lb*  to  gain  the 


of  the  p«  rty/whiLy  nth  a 1 1 lift  jfcfh  meti  1 s, 
t tl  tliA  .'ViKMi^.  a uii i\\  fai  I heir 
U itWy  iffiveU  \n  the  nnirnitig. 

du^t  lie  Wajii«r  w»m  ptf^rtriug  to  trtak^ 
ftiitJiehi  a piiti.y  id  Aim-mat,  iiglit4»Mt^nK'ri. 

advaoeui^/  ^ftA 

dlWtwJ  ilmhe 
.sty  Weighed.  a^&tiJt 
ifiritikh 
dxa  0|k>ii 

mi  y;erui^n#.  ii  ttd, 

tfiAth.  bite  tf.  fnffih 
fioft  fh  he  mohiv  e<l 
, hy  \V’  u y nya  " . Th^  _ 
p«r-> 

tidily  ■ v 

The  i}rflg*><»UM  folf 
U^/fi  smt/l  i)n>ii 
upon  hy  a ftrtiiy 
oi»*h’r  f>*hbud  !ibt^ 
k't\  «od*!iahetl  r>n 
the  edge  »*t  a wood, 
when  they  wheeled 
and  fied  Ux'wujil 
ihf  nmin  army. 
Wuyuv  irth*iK*d  Cxo|mteI  i Jfyw>!<I,  vviui  yn 

eiiphorthfl  of  hi«  fo  * *m*  a'  i«M- 

tWMh  plnttfr  >Ikui  • iM  av>  euiiiteriye.  and  j-j  eh 
ur»  00  , tie*  draufo*:?^.  w‘iuk:  vhe 

* If  mi  lit:  j irvm  fh  r ?v  1 1 rd  And  (hem  with 

fliy.  Vnyn  oof  ^M>enrf  ht^w-alHig  (liy? 
ii»aiM».;n  vre  ^ «■*  Is  Vi^oV.  at | point  a bimt  VfiR :*•- 
/uiirths  of  <t  mile  ^imtn  ard  nf  the? 


• -4 


tpR  2 fo* * * K*T‘  r.A  ifciOK  yo>-  i(K  -1^50. 


llie  hfdhoti  eotiptrt  wa«  It^ayiU  w oudod  ftp 
to  1 i)»;  t»  r-,  »,*:  >)»r  Hi‘V ai>‘,1  h'iain  of  Mun- 

Htmnlt  Xi&}v  ^u.tikfivd  th/it  hiipvtrifiul 
oi  1!:.  vva.s  ofi  Mtbif  M.o.k, 

fbv'.*'  «v,i  iin.l.t  ♦ \:r r *d"  Um*  fmejuf, 

ahd  f‘ra*<  «l  a ywf  jf»ff  ivf  bi;y  I mt-  fur  a«.  f um 
lji-ar  ^!"ir  Thru  A\  i{  fl  ■•iV 'av  i.t 

ki»d  otiiehb  he  nebeimtUrtid  tin:  eiiemv. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MONMOUTH  COURT-HOUSE. 


Washington  URitUKtsti  vknhual  lkk  at  .tub  wattlk  or  monmouyji. 


house*  with  a prospect  of  full  success,  when 
he  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  maker  only 
a feigned  attack,  and  not  to  press  on  too 
precipitately,  as  it  might  frustrate  his  plan 
for  cutt  ing  off  the  covering  party.  The  im- 
pulsive YVayne  was  exasperated*  for  he  felt 
that  the  palm  of  victory  had  been  plucked 
from  his  hand  ; hot,  like  a true  soldier,  he 
obeyed*  hoping  Lee  would  regain  w hat  his 
order  had  lost.  He  was  di sa ppoi n ted , for 
only  a few  of  the  troops  under  Leo  issued 
from  the  wood  in  detachments,  a mile  below 
the  court-house. and  within  cannon  range  of 
the  royal  forces. 

At  that  moment  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
iu formed  that  the  Americans  warn  marching 


on  both  his  thinks  to  capture  Ins  baggage 
train,  stretched  along  the  road  toward  Mid- 
dletown for  three  miles;  To  avert  the 
threatened  danger,  he  changed  the  front  of 
his  army,  and  prepared  to  attack  Wayne 
with  so  much  vigor  that  the  armies  on  the 
British  flanks  would  he  compelled  to  fly  to 
the  succor  of  that  officer.  A large  body  of 
roval  troops  approached  Lee’s  right,  when 
Lafayette,  perceiving  that  a good  opportu- 
nity was  ottered  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy, rode  quickly  up  to  Leo  and  asked  his 
permission  to  attempt  the  niaumuvre.  Leo 
replied:  “ Sir,  you  do  not  know  British  sol- 
diers; we  can  not  stand  against  them ; wo 
shall  certainly  he  driven  back  at  first,  aud 


raft 
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Tv'.'  ' 

they  may  ym.  v^JMv»  V 1 te.j. 

to  in*fe*>  i hr  trial.”  Lee  so  Lit 
5 folded  hH  f«*  m>ler r Lafayette  to  wheel  In* 
cojutMh  >)V*  ekp$ij'N*  loft.  .:£.t 

rho  rtfHo  ia*  Wrtynks  <l.e* 

farhuH^if  ^n  tho  left  ky  Ahrk^fiiig  the  .rbgl- 
^hi^K  M ,: ^ieiViirt,  and.  14 v tn^fmi 
t#  tl)o  dt£hfc.  Thee  toVnvje  to  <f*~ 

WrtKIV  hotter/  fj»  reconnoitre^  Mflu-u  lie  suw 
ik  jat^o  portion  of  thy  jftfdjibk;  jitihiiY 
■ijtjj.  Wek.  ojti  tfta  Mtddhauw  ro«4  tyMYaSd 

Mfe  e<>< ivtrf w > u.si*.  A |> k;§ i:ir* *it. rj y;  vU*<£< »\\«v,' 

he  oritrir.fi  his  njjhf  to-,  tali  V»Hvk,  Tin*  ‘bn-. 
>f . tfil  dy  'thk-.k^. 

/Uirrady  mo vThtr  forward  foyyttnj  .tfeb; 
rii^li t of  f in.*  rOYii)  foret^*,  vWfifo  - 

inward  tfye  jm- 
in  Lv.%  with  thk  ttifoarent 
«ife»i£ti  of  gjJtiHig:  Wayiir^  rear  and  attack- 
i:»u  the  ^{t.n>viv.m>  ritflit.  uV  fht-sum^  time. 

ifowi e frfhv  \vo«  ai  o r»»Wr d 
th n til nr. as » , ami  Wft^.  iVnhiiug'  fur  aetfori 

* jjfetVt i.'f  vTn>-»  ov  twv  F Can-  a,  pti$Kft>fi  nfstyfr- 

uM  tty  fhMMiWt  nnnr  MH\ 
jy.  titftwt.  fiermiiwnt  ztir r»  v i n ^ t<ivv  HfU  Mrrm^fo  y 
lirhl'ah  Oiiir.-n,  - •;  tr  * i* : T • ♦ ? n m ri. r i Jf« ! *<*  Aifu-hfttm  !•;♦«*. 
'r*>rta*;  *,  -AM*#fic*!V  U*>op*  h*t*r  pro  e^ur- 

housed  Yr  ift*l  po^ijou  by  hy  lit * 

njinMt;  */,  uttaek  of  ft  !H  tM  foitk>h  U./i)*n 

b /<,  |n>,ftlUortS  Ude-o  • 1 v <*>M>Vui  i*«; : *l.  -! 

Bri v*$\  itiifiurti o»i*rri>  of  t)«s 

^tde-O^  i UI-, 

. by  VVt*fJl»i«)'^l*uu  «Ctof-  ho  iav.f  [>;«•  retr&uU •»»?•.' 

n%  iirvJUb  Ueb!<vfioji»ii{ ; ipt  AnK*Ti(i«ii  hHl \i*)r$  y /*,  pjurr 

hl  ^A  priVchmt  uciirfit  Uf»/if  rt  'tf»>t  jkv 

' #UJon  1>(  Uu*  thHi*h  Al  itr  l!»<;  :v  (l«-n  ; »,  h'-'ninl 
ti*?iV;  f.  plrtcVJ  Whrft  M/P’-.-t'J  Up*  >0£>»f  }ii  »vf 

H»n  • !>••<♦ ;»: ; t.’itw  ■***>*  vV.»**»0vc^'>i  m>,^ 

. *a  a ftjttCtatnh>w;  m>i*k  ; 

y«».  wbuOi i rig  j ^ M, 

iVuv»r/6r;  t.y  VrifHimrt ; ;Dj  ^i:oi>>t  ^;*  kitif  !"„  Diokhe 

kim V>  >(iUl  1 0,  Oirn‘T.  fton.sn  t H, 

ir  ttiul  vts  (hu'  )i'rl||A«iifO::^.  MrxvryWJ  Aylfft  lii'k  1 

Aljili.  hir lUUitOty  Utftr<UtHi|  to  <Mb  • 
aU4cik | K bbdrf,  i}tvmn''  ihiA  V^rbaiiV;  -M,  Lf>nJ  htU-  i 
, Jh»g;  fv  lini>>^rtev  i^iid  iVt«Q\%  >v)ti  ,\Y‘iiviIlii^i(4h; ; 

jb^»‘i8  Mftlroh  l*>>VMiiii  Moroiuiti  th  ‘boftw.*, 

;.c«'i  .Ul-lfwIiMlttiti  vr'i*?  tiUrth  rA  .tjtu?.i  c<$  *fe  ! 

Knyh§!*U>(v«.  Tiiti  orKsettf. ' rb»«l  frpiti£i'Y*UfiU\  |.. 

v^fH^  irAvovfh^  <)iu  ^iu1  tw^yhiy 

and  i%  vnry  o^fi  iv  »•»,  a Oim  ivhl»  ]xJ**  a rvUfrti t 


' ■ ;"v  -V  ■'•'-**  '■ : ' 

vr-* 

A 

_r^‘.  -..r'Tmx- V 

•‘  ,'?y  ,.1?*e|C' 

vlt 1 * ) 1 r.*  /♦  '■  *'  •,■)'>,'!, 

|p  A.ftd  ;Jff^xvV 

N(.;  b^tvbivvy'  'hW-. 

, i :.  ...^ 

.iVfHftd ':  frp$e  ■ ’ iVi'iftiyi;  ■ X 

\\\u'v  t •p-tvfivr'1  She  r«  tro^nnle  n<r>0p- 
tu»  nt  <o\  ihr  ri^ht,  ho^J;ik»ui(  the  *>|drit  *if 
lid  iroivi^d  Vhe  inorkiO*  Uy>ti 
retri*ali'rl  To^iin1  Fr^bi^ri  me.oiitfco.lAoiw^ 

h»ll/»\V4*<t  by  Mnwvr!).  V/lim  Lee  yv.rs  in* 

fonuHl  (if  this  nvri vpmcfit .ltd  orderetl  La- 
layrtbw  tn  tail  bs/k  /.o  Afohl/iout Jr  (’Ourfc*- 
h-tn>e  T !»</••  niarquis  4kf  ' -Hi), : w i 

':»ako^'-.to»l  nifVTf  kiod  0‘>  livid  fh’nt  n 
Jfod  I'ogym  oh  tire  tf£)\r  iw- 
^3ec  the  HmiaMijaf  o eouimaml  >*f  U'on  and  W 
^.try  <*hiiuv<]  to  tVfii.rw  The  Brili'sll.  jmrHMtol 
ii4';fkr  ’si*  biajl^k  'Hyii‘iiie> 

. wi  .^myfci.l'lie.  mint**- 
Ui|4  boiM ; fit:  itr.. 

*>f  ^fertiold^  atiA'Tial.fod.  'ife  bOttf ■ ^ Jii- 

nm*R;  uim!  in  m atvy  |VtA<  (?0  fhO  i«5l^iOr» ;^ik 
unk}o*.!o»  |v  in  the  Thkrv>ja} 

VioojKs*  H(m>m  y'oUnwcti : ajol  l pi-  of 

mAkint*  u h*A*[  fltt'mi  Si?  W 
|Tt mitibii  mt  tlt^  rtoHvexj^kf  ilts 

tre,i|t kteelV>lii r '■  -f j':l> « er 
t>ruvIucod  opunir  iimnog  the  AvifrviC'otj  tnxhtrt, 
JTtUfc  fiotl  \\\  &i;*:tii  raiiliisjou  i o Hiu  yvorni* 
bri/Urit  ubiiufty.  liiany  of  ifvCHt  per- 
h<l4hg  tiityg  prrwsejt  bVer  tjie  rovrr< » w 
C'aaft‘vAf^y  noi  the  iHorfis^. 

jitwvi  ivy  (he.  Ji^ilf,  yvere  Ironiphai  to 

tliif  WkI.  At  iiri«t  1»wih  parrk^ 

{to'pt  hp.a  raoooju  Ardinionade ; ^oihj  Vi*.fh?vig 
AVtt*  hcdriV  t *ctf  p ,A<w  Atid  the 

looil  Khoutft  <A  the  ]n(r.-Her^ 

i^uf.i,yefjf\  wfin  tw{o\y  'in ' 

sMt^i'Hedr  Wa^hiogt oo  i jj  •:• 
fM.iivy,  had  'w^tctnot  Jii<\  iM»\yei^eufe  »rU  f !tu 
»r|f>rn«n^  av  itU  aiixfaig*; f/lt :*rk« 
tiikf  Lms.ivvA  W t (fer:  bn ^ iirdly  Or 
Uifs,  4,,,d  dfior  |a'F  hHn  pvtrtfii^imi 

to  iittarfe'f juiJ  of  ^Y 
anivotl  for  iohnnu>tHOi;  wheo  the  ni*ir/>nis 
'•♦•lit  worii  f«i  the  that 

h\«v  ^lf  f kt‘  ntmosi  (mjmrta ; icc 

At  v 1 ) .-  |>x ►!. i Avefoelurt  Ho*  mor « oo«!.i:*  there, 
\r  the  ?ii;»*-  Lee  .fjt'iil  it  Mie^HiV^o  to 

W «* «%h i i • «jl f » » * . HisrtnrMig  huvi  thot  all  was  well, 
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.ktiuiksi fMKt>  v*-'*  uoenr*i.  \rry.ti  ti ip.  virtue  ifv -Aiowwtrrii. 


marching  ♦rnU  /.  went-  ionvard  jr>  £oo»l  Hpirv 
its,  rtf 

tin*.  ^iuh«  r, 

.'Whi-ltf  thif  fttfnW&ti/frv-liwlriof  \nw  ttitik- 
*n<r  tin*  d^wmon  »‘t'  >a»-  troops  nv»»u  t|n* 
tr»m<ng-it. u «*Ui*nry  hur^-man  in  * >f  »- 

*m  a liwt 

Ifc :■■;*£&* ^ lliriKhimur;  rtf 

f i'f>tvVml4  - it  awf  active 

ptil.fhn, who  fmmght  till*  Wfrirfluig  tidi  <».£*. 
»*f  Vfifc  Aliawfhl  n*jrm\f  . a*]>in  g ton  r n tif  *1 

nor  Mieve  Ike  report,  for  hr  bail  bexinl  only 
a fft#  cTimioV?  |>p?V{s  Vo  t fie  *tfreetv>rc  of  the 
eHiirt^hrMK-i*  * hot  tie  gave  *pti ftf  to  hn  hot/*i> 
:>tu1  dashed  forward,  \Vfjrfj  jd'oiif  ii^lf<v\vny 

f^trcpeu  thc  #hmI  tbe  wftrms, 

fa*  mef  fho  head  rtf  fhVftrst  rerreatitig 
limit.  He  wan  gN^tly  wlaraitMl  on 
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With  wondrous  cxpedithm 
nriw  put  tho  rm». 
ih^cd  rank^  of  lift main  .army  in 
inittle  order 


1 word.  Stir)  mg  cbm  - 
mantbwi  ih?s  bfi  *yjngt  pi&tnd  on 
*n  eminence  on  .the  western  tuhi 
of  Hiii  miffim*  .while.  -General 
iiiB*Bi  Ure&iii’  took  f)li  iujyafd.a$c.«:tns  po- 
sition on  the  left  of  Stirling.  A 
warm  cannonade  had  commenced 
between  the  American  and  British  artillery 
on  the  right  of  Stewart  and  Ramsay*  while 
the  royal  light-horse  charged  furiously  upon 
the  right  of  Leo’*  division 


bRKOEANT  MOLLY. 


an  eminence  near.  By  a well-directed  fire 
from  this  battery  the  pursuers  were  check- 
ed. The  presence  of  Washington  inspired 
the  troops  with  such  confidence  and  courage 
that,  within  ten  mi  mites  after  he  appeared, 
the  retreat  was  suspended,  and  order  was 
brought  out  of  contusion.  Stewart  and 
Ramsay  formed  their  regiments  under  cover 
of  a wood,  and  with  Oswald  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay.  Washington  rode  fearlessly  in  the 
face  of  the  storm  of  missiles  hurled  by  the 
British  grenadiers  ami  artillerists;  ami  when 
Jits  army  was  arranged  in  battle  order  before 
the  foe,  he  rode  back  to  Lee,  mid  pointing 
to  the  rallied  troops,  said,  “Will  you,  Sir, 
command  in  that  place?”  U1  will,”  eagerly 
exclaimed  Lee,  for  his  treachery  had  utter- 
ly failed.  “ Then,”  said  Washington,  w I ex- 
pect you  to  check  the  enemy  immediately.” 
" Your  command  shall  he  obeyed,’* said  Lee; 

and  I will  not  be  the  first  to  leave  the 
field.”  He  fulfilled  his  promise,. 


Tbo  enemy 
pressed  so  closely,  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  that  t he  Americans  were  compelled  to 
give  way  at  that  point.  Then  the  British 
attacked  Ramsay’s  regiment  and  Varnnni’s 
brigade,  which  lined  a hedge-row  near  the 
causeway  over  the  morass,  and  there  the 
bat  tle  raged  furiously  for  a w hile,  American 
camion  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  fence  doing 
great  execution. 

It  was  during  this  cannonade  that  a shot 
from  the  British  artillery  instantly  killed  an 
American  gunner  while  working  his  piece. 
His  wife  Mary,  a young  Irishwoman,  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  and  a sturdy  camp-fol- 
lower, had  been  fetching  water  to  him  con- 
stantly from  a spring  near  by.  When  he 
fell,  there  appeared  no  one  competent  to  fill 
his  place,  and  the  piece  was  ordered  to  bo 
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nHiurviHL;  Mary  beord  tto  rcrdAr. 
l^r  : aud  rrt-fjfciu^  the  rummer,  alio 

vowed  that-  she  v,*ndd  fiil  her  buftbu  ttvlbi 
piato  at  the  gwy  avid  a to»$;e  Jus  deafli. 

did  $ri  vrifk  >nkiM  a ml  courage  The 
toxt  micwtobgt  till  »*fiv^d  ^ blood  uad 
4»Vrr  she  wa&  presented  by  Otoierui  Greene 
to  Kfliddn^orywho  was  *p  pioawert  with  tor 
bravery  that  be  gave  her  the  commissi  oh  nf 
a sergertob  am!  had  her  name  fdueed  mu  tip? 
pay  Ust.for  lUe.  The  fame  .'of  Sergeant 
Mt.jH:*-  spread  fliroiigh^wt  ito  army;  and 
when  the  French  soldier*  eaum,  liet  tftivy  »b 


t#  kins*  them  m,  ptder  back  or  bhgh^htowbr 
vrfufe  Wa«hittgt;ab  jvr^tpar^l  to  engage  tto: 
^r^rriy  iiuii^if  \v  it  ti  ito  fresh  troops  vftto 
to*tod  division:. 

The  hoyftlerftoau  Jipeaaie  gene  rid.  The  (eft 
is  i*i£  o£  $ to  ATxkricto  army  ^ iiB  edmoraiptot 
by  Lord  Slirltsrgvlhe  right  by  ftentoaKtreefm, 
aud  the  tfcfot re  by  Wafchtngtfrfo..  W>i>  mVwith 
;u  .id va m^d  ooips„  *m>k  post  -on  an  eminemr 
id  an  ocetoyd  a few  rods  Aoidh  «i»f  tto  paf- 
*oHp|>to  A (utrk  of  mditoiy  Mto  phttod  iw 
bat  W ry  to  ^ to 

hi.*  rigid  * and  eoituh;<n*iv?V;v  i might  on  whah 

the  &ntbh  \vvf*  ^tatioowk  FimHug  them-, 
srdvea  oppoN»Mi  » p fhmb-tto  f/um>v  an>  mpt* 
ed  to'  f ord'  tto  Amertom  dtoly  bid  were 
nvpubtol.  Ttoy  tftisgji-  moyto  frtohrd  Ilia 
Ameri ton  right,  w here  they  svere  sti fHjidto 
by  a *K*rvte  <mdvonato  from  a hat  toy  Cbm* 
totodetf  by  General  Knox,  and  planted  on 
high  ptomb  '^  bere  Oeiierai  Umeoo  waaptot- 
z d . rQins  a^iletl;  the  enemy  fell  hack. 

In  the  mean  tirhnKteifextil  Wayne  kept,  tip 
iv  lii^khrv  on  the  ^itinh  centre,  find  repeat- 
edly ye|*?d^f  the  fnyal  grenadier*,  who  bad 
ertoto-' t breto d to w" * e,y opd  tlincft  to  assail 
him/  CVfhdreT  M* ruck ton « Their  commander 
1 a bfavemHler  totum  person ul  ap pen rn  nee), 
p**rv^ivM  ibe .inve^iiv  ^fdislod^i  ng  Wavnc, 
<ind  >nnb>rt<H^  the  penir*n»  and  dfdbmlt 
tu^k.  f iinrsiigu big  hh  troops,  and  form- 
lug  Hf&fk:  tnyjfdbl  eolurnn,  to  preyed  to  a 
oliAr^.  menT  partifiUy  ^belr^ml 

by  i?  tom  ne^ir  thv  pawotmge,  reserved  tboif 
hre  tdl  the- y v.  erb  so  pmt  that  their 
> >fi\v*'<vs  unght  h*>  picked  ontf  Btendily  the 
prvtUb  sthan^i^^hh  tixed  bayonet.^  wheti 
A]nT/<dti oJt.  n afh tg  ltis  sword  over  his  head, 
shouted. >yTo  the f barge,  my  brave^ . troops T 


**W*  to  «WLtofb‘  qvsw&Thai.' 


ffecr  .{Kiinnl\  nifh  military  honors,  in  Mu* 
j^trial  - gnmird  of  <by  Freybohl  Hn'iding- 
bn:io<.  close  by  t'to  gable  of  the'  bnibljng. 
Many  y»/.gr^  tho  renton*  were  bon/red 
hr  & Yiimnnl  AVtFk-hfb 

who  >el  up.  at.  fbe  bead  *<Ttto  grave,  a plat h 
hobrti  |*niih  i ed  w blU/  insert  bed  l)i  black 
with  (ho  fvdhvwhigvreirds:  *.}U&  Jf A.iiirr ifnh.; 
Mui :hfi\w  KuJbii  tto  Jvnk,  17Th  ,j  Tbi? 
monniiiMtit  is iltii  Mjfere.  ■'  ■ •.  '/•■ 

Fi rreely  the  ehnfetotoilthiiied  tn  ntge  at 
tiitf  centre  df  tlnv  British  Tito  and  at  other 
pnink,  nntil  Wftyne  repo  toil  tto  lwh  auiers. 
Then  the  entire  I me  ifavo  way^aiid  Fell  baek 
to  the  lnMgjirs  lieedpimf  by  tteiibrM  Lee  tri 
the  tojoridng.  It  was  a drone  position, 
flanked  by  thick  W&Ofte  and  m.>v;}^c^WHb 
only  a tffcmto  way  of  approimVii  iiv  fcmit. 

The  stii*  b’us  now  love  iu  the  western  »ky. 
yet  \Vasbi?rgton  ti»  attack  the  ah 

mo4t  ex  to  ny  w posa  tidn  i nn 

meiliately  f hut  tofhr,v  h^  w»#  tt*ady  to  do 
so  ilarkm^<yd4to^^ jpii ;i««fV  tto  weaiied 
«t»  wore  p^r  m i Ue4  U>  ^I  mii  I ior  ivo  4 to  if  apto 
until  the  d}iv?!b;:-;,iyto  yli\ef  srus  eouitdenf 
that  wlm) Tto  troops  H)jxvbl4  rise  r»dYnsb»fd 
in  the  tttprnifig,  h»>  (W)fdd  io;htof  a 

victory.;  With  that  co»Kod.»«g  bdtb  in*  and 
his  shite  slnpt  smiinHy  dHttihn tli-  a .Wide- . 
.spreading  ook<  ,snm.mmhul  Ivy  many  of  tin* 
•slain  patriot^. 

The  morning  ligbl  T>ti ni^bt  disc ppobi f- 
nurTit.  At  oddoiglo  ?fir  >f«*pr\  had  pta  bis 
vfeariyt'i .'host  in  iiiotioju  ufier  bru*/'  vest,  and 
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under  cover  of  darkness  had  stolen  away ; 
aud  wheu  the  troops  of  General  Poor,  that 
lay  nearest  the  British  camp,  discovered  that 
camp* deserted,  the  fugitives  had  been  gone 
full  three  hours.  So  silently  had  they  de- 
parted in  the  soft  sand  that  not  an  Amer- 
ican sentinel  had  perceived  or  suspected  the 
movement.  Considering  the  heaviness  of 
travel  in  the  sandy  roads,  the  inteuse  heat 
of  the  weather,  the  weariness  of  his  troops, 
and  the  distance  which  the  enemy  had  gain- 
ed, Washington  did  not  pursue,  aud  Sir  Hen- 
ry escaped.  He  reached  Sandy  Hook  on  the 
30th  of  June,  and  on  the  same  day  he  em- 
barked his  army  for  New  York  in  the  ships 
that  had  come  around  from  the  Delaware. 

Morgan  and  his  riflemen  were  kept  for 
hours,  awaiting  orders,  at  Richmond  Mills, 
three  miles  from  Monmouth  Court-house. 
He  was  exceedingly  impatieut  to  joiu  in  the 
conflict.  Had  he  fallen  upon  Cliuton’s  rear 
with  his  fresh  troops,  the  fate  of  that  officer 
might  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga.  Why  he  was  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  battle  is  unaccountable. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  armies  at  the 
time  of  the  battle.  That  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed,  probably,  14,000  meu,  while 
the  British  were  not  more  than  10,000  strong. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle  was 
228,  and  that  of  the  British  about  250.  Six- 
ty of  the  latter  fell  dead  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat,  aud  so  also  did  many  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Full  a thousand  had  disappeared 
from  the  British  army  in  its  march  across 
New  Jersey,  who  joined  the  Americans  or 
retnrued  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  said  that 
600  young  men  who  had  formed  tender  at- 
tachments during  the  winter  encampment 
deserted  and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  A 
large  number,  especially  of  the  Germans, 
were  hidden  in  cellars  and  other  places  of 
concealment  when  the  army  evacuated  the 
city.  These  remaiued,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  mauy  German  families  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  British  buried  some  of  their  dead, 
and  a portion  of  their  wounded  were  borne 
away  in  the  hurried  flight.  The  court- 
house aud  two  churches  at  or  near  Freehold 
w’ere  crowded  with  the  sick  and  wrounded 
of  both  armies  the  next  day.  One  of  the 
churches — St.  Peter’s  (Episcopal)  — is  yet 
standing  in  the  village,  very  little  changed 
in  appearance  externally  and  internally. 
It  w as  struck  by  cannon-balls  several  times 
(luring  the  battle.  When,  about  the  year 
1840,  workmen  wTere  engaged  in  repairing 
it,  a ball  rolled  out  from  the  roof  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Two  hundred  American  soldiers  were  de- 
tached to  bury  the  dead  of  both  armies  on 
the  29th.  On  the  same  day  Washington  is- 
sued a stirring  general  order,  congratula- 
ting his  army  upon  the  victory  they  had 


won,  and  thanking  his  officers  and  men. 
He  praised  the  New  Jersey  militia  in  par- 
ticular. “General  Dickinson  and  the  mili- 
tia of  his  State,”  he  said,  “ are  also  thauked 
for  their  noble  spirit  in  opposing  the  ene- 
my on  the  march  from  Philadelphia,  and  for 
the  aid  given  by  harassing  and  impeding 
their  march,  so  as  to  allow  the  Continental 
troops  to  come  up  with  them.” 

Ou  the  following  day  Washington  march- 
ed his  army  toward  New  Brunswick,  and 
thence  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  they 
crossed  at  the  King’s  Ferry  (Stony  Point), 
and  encamped  at  White  Plains,  in  West- 
chester County. 

The  conduct  of  Lee  on  the  battle-field 
would  have  been  overlooked  by  Washington, 
had  that  treacherous  officer  been  actuated 
by  a worthy  spirit.  Ou  the  contrary,  he 
wrote  iusulting  letters  to  the  couimauder- 
in-chief,  demanding  an  apology  for  the 
words  spoken  on  the  field.  He  also  de- 
manded a court  of  inquiry,  and  was  grati- 
fied. Washington  immediately  caused  his 
arrest,  on  charges  of  disobedience,  misbe- 
havior, and  disrespect;  and  he  was  tried, 
fodud  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  suspension 
from  command  in  the  army  for  one  year. 
The  disgraced  officer  never  resumed  his  sta- 
tion, and  died  on  the  2d  of  October,  1782. 
His  last  words  were:  “Stand  by  me,  my 
brave  grenadiers!”  In  his  will  (character- 
istic of  the  man),  written  a few  days  before 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  Al- 
mighty, and  his  body  to  the  earth,  saying, 
“ I desire  most  earnestly  that  I may  not  be 
buried  in  any  church  or  church -yard,  or 
within  a mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Ana- 
baptist meeting-house ; for  since  I have  re- 
sided in  this  countrjr  I have  kept  so  much 
bad  company,  while  living,  that  I do  not 
choose  to  continue  it  when  dead.”  He  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church  yard,  Philadelphia, 
with  military  houors. 

General  Lee  appears  conspicuous  as  an 
evil  spirit  in  the  battle  at  Monmouth,  and 
in  the  causes  wrhich  brought  it  about.  His 
treacherous  plan  given  to  Howe  caused  the 
ruin  of  Bnrgoyne’s  army.  That  ruin  hast- 
ened the  French  alliance,  aud  the  latter  in- 
spired the  British  cabinet  aud  the  royal 
army  in  America  with  so  much  fear  of  some 
fatal  disaster  to  the  latter  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  w hich  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  became  a necessity. 
Their  apprehensions  w'ere  well  founded,  for, 
only  a few  days  after  the  British  vessels 
left  the  Delaw  are,  a squadron  of  powerful 
French  ships,  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  d’Estaing,  reached  the  coast.  Tbe 
voyage  had  been  unusually  long,  in  time,  or 
the  w hole  British  fleet  might  have  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  army  thereby  doomed  to  de- 
feat aud  ruin. 

The  conflict  at  Monmouth  was  really  n 
drawn  battlej  yet  it  was  a substantial  vie- 
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mvmAcnm  pxmm  mes  vqh, 


\ivcy  far  the  ATMewain**  «.mt  6ltti  fi»rj 

tiiei*  *uemj.;<h  If  aoppWinejijfcyr  i 

at  Una )i  few  months be/im*,  in  turning 
th»-  fortune?  ntfwnr  in  t«v«*r  of  the  rdrupginig 
It  «iH‘itr<M!  the  ;wlvftDtttg*!$  v>f  the 
victory  vv<T  Bhr^yrie,  and  thonrHdrflf  tin* 
i>|w«mt)osis  oi  the  British  unjiy  were  perfftrtn- 
inl  with  wwefi  ertiiiiou  and  eire*iwisji<  efe]»m. 
The  f/iltiUiuent  »f  t he  pm p k ej\?  pf  n U b n t>  U' 
Jot  tlie  ivptfhlidiiQH  tobfU  at 
i<?£a  was  VpitiVJiii- 

ottioc  SfcJd  i>f  i#attfe  dftriiig  the  obi  vir/iir  u>r 
kdl  ti^iidefew  vr  e tv  the  ttfifr  md,  patmfcimn 
pf{$£»  Alderman*  ih«>r»i  eonspteuuujb &ijft 
then1*  tUv*  in  iln*  spirit.  \rf  tf«<* 

’hrxrdei  »•«&  The  ta^jretv 

nary  the  dejeekVi  Bn tuns,  a nd  the 

tUiim*<l  Lo£uli«la  hail  t&'  hAt  tie, 

tuiit  it  \a  sunl  t lir  <h"Ht  uamt^l  »5\wiytely  m- 


>Uk  it xtrif^n *£&■%$&  in 

tijj^  ^JU»ri£StW.*B-  n *#VM,  U#OK**>>l»,  Of 

ra*<££9i<K 


■ • Mmfm  ; . . 

Ihr*>  itknd  ft»*v  I f»^  y^Oj  r»{d  io!3oH\  pH  do  ver?  *»A1  heretUtmu; 

towe  1V^.  dropped;  I#  iikte  > >tone 


Y oil  umiH  oof  he  ki-.pi  from  VtmV  <%  liatofian 
l^avo  ah  »&renk*uy  buhimi  yutf,  leave  ail  thought  t*f  ought  but  von  rsnf, 

'And  if  you  lUr^  tftiv  axid  *•  (foam.  iW-ah*dt 

A*  X<?T  The,  yoiv  wi|i;^0ft4>  our  hojU^ — Wtfijv  T aba^hi:  '*'*#*&’ 

•ITwrtii-  my.  AJI  wifi  list  th  Apollo,  thoagh  Mm'Utf  pijwf 

Say  j<wt  •trlfyd  yuu - .pNnfo;  titif  »l^ai  hoy  v fhereV  more  eion»Mrv  Ik*.  An  wWRhV-ri&k 

tJut?pohc't>  heart* ihtytitea  than  a,Vef  grow  bid  mubr  *hb  grizzling  outstaeHO- 

Go,  don  drcg^uaj^aj!.  > ^mitcV|yiV#>i3  armor  for  fight-*— 

And  tit  die  white  ntekvloih  thx<  rof.'iplK^  Ub?  pleasure  find  hi*da  but  n night. 

And  (vi»y  Un?.  Nvine  ':tto\te-pz ■ Three  Sisters  ^iiull  tixiwn, 

And.  jonli  h;»t  your  h»^h-eo'f deity'  lijjoro,  nrot  ^ir  more  a i «d4e  lit  your  gown. 

Hv^s?  ;pff  ? Therif;<  his  ‘ *;; 'vh**I  a htmml  t .Really  rto«v 
Dul  / <?v^r  bap  lib*  thU  -vp'ntigsiM.  wifi,  love V- -.chaplet  g?Lken  on  m\  brow? 

War  / ^nufi  *m  a*?,?  l tot?v  intk^fn'myuhjur  fjMitr  plain  : 

A gravity  m'uT<l  with  my  ! run.-] ton?,  ix  bn.,ov‘f uhr^  *«M.f nvtf  ,<ny  pahi, 

Hi>>  goav  ! There'?  th>*  a1:»tvi  of  hi?  v*V  floor,  dtm*S' , the  ofettay  of  htbM  uul  ihn:  whwiat 
And  wbsfw  he  Ihe  h>ht  'K«e  .i*'  Yn-:  't'h^  .ariri-bhidt  !*!1  fib  u|V  n.y  br»-hv 

He  >•  gone,  and  fur  what  f For  a nv.tTior  from  a w.Vi«?  iihr  u b^h.thm 

For  A'  ro?<;-touI  ikat^  ge nwijfet  by  hudiy- hp^re-  4t*l>-  gathe‘#vilf;' by--. m&  ■•.■r*.-:--^;.^- 

Ig.th'eri*  naught  in  ih/*  ludu  of  vondi  but  the  glow  of  a jn;>*mu>au-  roe*  — 

>ti*f-i  the  rhmo s aU?l . ^iphotW  of  *a.  •vro-vd— »•»  rho  g*»a!  of  a ivrtNufot  bo-e ? 

A r*»*?  that  if  not  .p»  Ibe  frwirt*  u f tml  no  v'of^ietV 


M«|L.  *fc'  d>>Oth  who  i?i/t>p1j  - wailk  «yev  tIb«:  'enjir**tVj  • •• 

I*»H*r  hoy  1 «h.dl  < hi*  tv\t\\vH  v Wfo-n'  .h»*  talhs  of  h**r  ( lox'k  ? h»n 

Sh^.li  1 Aliy  'HVo>  ?h»*  n'i>  uf  d»if  >tx*ju,  uovl  <uih  vliio  to  »■»♦)  hof.i»-  *'v*  «^*v 
Th^ri^ ''w-iuni  breast,  a#ul  <;ht*  vkifi?  tiT:  ligr  eyelhlji  .gr^. 

*T*xfi  Kb^ix^r  i<*kt  bul  u*«vov  ttr  pw,«vnc«?  of  lum; 

8ftail  | leM  him  fim'hQfr  & a fraud,  ^ HeaUlug  thwfV-  strangled  ivi  hlrtli, 

I'ilh  ftefftkibimr  i*«r  h<i  |n  m p«4u*‘Ufed  4n}|tli  V 

t»i  *lhwM  l gu  *#i.|  M»n  Idifiv  it.  r,|i  vhj.ju.,  apij  hug.  r 

III  tfe  %ht  nugtug  hiVigiv  of  Hh  w^rki  rj.?  vtfltb-Mmb*’'.-  ^.iuueit 


fitted  to  hglibi  liM  lj#s" 

W;  o fd>edifi)t  nod 

fnitiiful  itj  the 

flit*  vr  hole  BydiiBb 

aniiv*  ni'jK^f  I^V*i  lh?>n  pi 

•.Mift.irs  ui‘  W;tr  i»o- 

thv  df  lltat ; tT*-  r 
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Shall  ] thnr  nut  a R-o f tmm  mv  henn.  fiMHV  <hat  ihixt  mtfytft 

Un  tl»L‘  Slmjl  1 ' s|um!v  «»r  toy  Jii-M  J*‘\» — A ijcustn — ?m  LMh*h  J EhJ 

1 forget'.'  \V>3  ir.  i rally  A»i*r«ia<a  0 N<>  ‘Tv.-,.;  ‘\V  Mu,*  V,.  Oi  • 

N'^vor  minfl,  th»vv  nit  tfeti  and  r*k« tl fl# , a uvi  - y * -i- — *Pv*6  fm/ypn  leh ' }(*.<«; -v^iiv 

Vo,  1)0.  1$  JjjJfjl  IH!  I'Hti  jpft  X : ? fw  *vi|l  >»;«}-on  *,v> 

:!>•«<  it  dfii^rr  t loot*  wMl  fnr  tjfcrtfywr  tjn  nh‘.>v-<  i»h  preiw'-lniftr  at  .Tmu:. 

|V*»  h.,y  ’ All  hi-;  haul  f«;i»lish  TvopleM-.*  pit/tywl  tondt-T—tt  l>*nv.  |Vom  Uf.r  ^gjjm 

;A\  hiiNh-ilnttt,  \\ tvitahjr.K^,  und— wlmtA  lU\?  ? Jfv  HiUm.:  ! I dM*™ 

Unnijih .!.' V rnuifv  far  Pv^  ?cm  a beauty  ami  wohigf  ytfyynjd 

V.hu  fcuhtv  hrr,  1 iliipk  ; *t w;t>  '/?/  ;/»V  -!>.-•  *>ra  *****  to  ymir  6 'r-iH  ; 

Rm  .-dH-’  *ftv»  that's  ail  uvct,”  Ah,  i*  if  t Say vit  Etf  ml  ! hm<atn  pn'rahtfr- • w»t<i * ' 

Oi  — nlml  if  the  thing  nu»i  :»  trick  V — ihit  \<;Uu‘  *.<  frv.cly  displftywl— 
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My  opportune  presence!  No!  uonseu^e ! Will  nobody  answer  the  bell? 

CaII  a eab!  Half  past  ten!  Not  too  late  yet  Oh,  Ethel!  Why  don’t  you  go?  Well? 
k Master  $n<l  you  would  wait — ” Hang  your  master ! “Have  l ever  u message  to  seud?' 
Yes,  tell  him  I’ve  gone  to  the  German  to  dance  with  the  friend  of  his  friend. 
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broken  gate  that  I did  not  fancy  I heard 
it m date. pH  pattering  swiftly  after  rut,  or  saw 
mysterious  lights  dancing  in  the  sashlesd 
windows,  from  which  t ho  troubled  face  of 
pretty  Sibyl  Drinkwater  was  so  often  seen 
looking  out  between  the  shadows  of  the 
gaunt  trees,  fearful  lest  her  supernatural 
lover  might  appear  and  disappear  us  at  range- 
ly  as  lie  had  done  iu  those  terror* haunted 
days  so  long  agu. 


THE  DRINK  WATER  HOUSE 

rjlHE  Drink  water  House  was  the  hetc  noire 
X of  my  childhood,  for  in  my  frequent 
visits  to  a favorite  annt  I was  obliged  to 
pass  it,  since  it  stood,  gloomy  and  deserted, 
near  the  high-road  that  led  to  rny  aecourl 
homo — a pretty  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oldtown  ; and  never  did  I,  with  averted 
head  ami  loudly  bearing  heart,  run  by  the 
You  LVlk-No.  337. — 4 
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But  I am  anticipating  my  story,  which  is 
so  familiar  to  me  I almost  fancy  my  readers 
to  be  acquainted  with  it,  for  I can  not  re- 
member when  I did  not  hear  strange  tales 
of  the  Drink  water  House.  Crooned  in  the 
dreamy  twilight  by  my  old  nurse,  recited 
again  and  again  in  the  feeble,  quavering 
voice  of  jny  great-grandmother,  or  laughed 
over  in  half-serious  derision  by  my  young 
uncles  and  aunts,  these  quaint  stories  gave 
a romantic  coloring  to  my  early  childhood. 

Many  light  hearts  then  flooded  with  the 
sunshine  of  youth  have  since  gone  into  shad- 
ows and  forgetfulness,  while  the  strange 
superstitions  of  those  distant  days  are  still 
remembered, and  the  Drinkwater  House  still 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  red 
setting  sun,  flaming  through  the  open  win- 
dows as  though  great  tires  burned  within, 
flashes  out  here  and  there,  touching  the 
black  trees  w-ith  flecks  of  gold,  and  liugers 
lovingly  over  the  ragged  vines  that  still 
cling  to  the  porch,  where  the  door  stands 
always  open  with  a mournful  mockery  of 
its  ancient  hospitality. 

The  house  stands  back  a little  from  the 
road,  and  over  the  gate,  between  the  two 
sentinel-like  poplars,  creaks  a dilapidated 
sign,  on  which  a faint  trace  of  a horse  and 
a rider  in  a scarlet  coat  can  still  be  dis- 
cerned. A century  ago,  when  Oldtowu  was 
a place  of  some  importance,  the  Drinkwater 
Honse  was  the  principal  inn,  and  the  showy 
sign  displayed  a crude  portrait  of  General 
Drinkwater,  an  ancestor  of  the  host — kind- 
hearted,  hale  old  Silas,  whom  every  body 
loved  and  respected.  He  was  a widower 
with  but  one  child,  the  pretty  Sibyl,  whose 
strange  story  was  the  foundation  for  the 
only  romance  the  grave  old  town  had  ever 
given  birth  to. 

She  was  a fair  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a tall 
slim  figure,  and  wonderful  yellow  hair,  worn 
low  over  her  brow,  and  knotted  in  a thick 
duster  of  curls  at  the  nape  of  her  white 
neck.  I am  not  describing  her  from  tradi- 
tion, but  from  an  old  painting  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  Drinkw  ater  family.  As 
a child,  I studied  it  with  curious  awe ; now 
I admire  it  fervently,  for  rarely  have  I look- 
ed upon  a sweeter  face.  Something  of  her 
strange  destiny  appears  to  lurk  in  the  teu- 
der  shadow  of  her  long  lashes  and  in  the 
dimpled  comers  of  her  mouth,  while  the 
slender  flutters,  holding  the  scarf  of  China 
silk  around  her  shapely  shonlders,  seem  to 
cling  to  the  drapery  with  an  appealing  clasp. 
Her  friend  and  constant  companion  was  her 
cousiu,  Chloe  Drink water,  the  daughter  of 
Silas's  elder  brother,  who  was  lost  at  sea 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  whose 
mother  did  not  live  to  smile  on  her.  When 
the  news  came  that  the  ship  had  gone  down 
in  the  English  Channel  with  all  on  board, 
Silas  took  the  little  orphan  and  placed  her 
in  the  cradle  with  his  own  babe,  then  a few 


weeks  old,  and  his  excellent  wife  cared  for 
both  with  equal  affection  until  her  death, 
which  took  place  when  the  girls  were  about 
fifteen.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  striking 
contrast  in  appearance,  they  certainly  would 
have  been  taken  for  twin  sisters,  so  closely 
were  they  uuited  in  affection,  and  so  equally 
was  the  love  and  care  of  old  Silas  divided 
between  them.  But  while  Sibyl  was  fair, 
delicate,  and  gentle,  Chloe  was  dark,  strong, 
and  bold,  with  passionate  black  eyes  and 
dashing  manners,  more  like  a fearless  boy 
than  a modest,  well-conducted  maiden. 

During  those  old  colonial  times  there  had 
often  been  gay  doings  at  the  Drinkwater 
House,  for  Oldtowu  was  a sort  of  halting- 
place  between  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
provinces  of  Great  Britain.  Once  Earl  Lind- 
say, the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  with  his 
staff  of  gay  young  officers,  had  remained  there 
overnight.  Over  the  gate  there  had  been  an 
evergreen  arch,  with  the  word  “ Welcome” 
woven  in  flowers  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse, “Long  live  King  George,”  the  En- 
glish flag  had  fluttered  above  the  porch,  and 
flaunted  its  glowing  colors  from  the  top- 
most boughs  of  the  sentinel  poplars  ; in  the 
evening  there  had  been  a grand  ball  in  the 
north  room,  and  Sibyl  and  Chloe,  dressed  in 
sprigged  India  muslin,  had  danced  with  the 
great  earl  and  his  handsome  red-coated  offi- 
cers. And  later,  when  times  became  more 
serious,  aud  the  trouble  had  fairly  begun, 
refugees  flying  to  the  loyal  provinces,  roy- 
alists, and  escaped  British  prisoners  often 
sought  shelter  at  the  Drinkwater  House, 
and  never  failed  to  find  it ; for  Silas  treated 
friend  and  foe  alike,  as  far  as  the  hospital- 
ity of  his  house  was  concerned.  It  was  then 
a matter  of  daily  occurrence  for  distinguish- 
ed strangers  to  dash  at  full  gallop  into  the 
town,  followed  by  servants  or  officers,  halt 
at  the  Drinkwater  House  for  the  night,  aud 
ride  away  again  at  early  dawn,  with  many 
lingering  looks  behind ; for  even  these  tran- 
sient glimpses  of  the  teuder  grace  of  Sibyl 
and  the  brilliant  charms  of  Chloe  had  left 
no  .light  impression  on  the  gallant  hearts 
of  many  a Britisher  whom  the  troublesome 
times  would  not  allow  to  linger  in  the  sun- 
shine of  love. 

One  summer  night — so  the  story  is  told — 
about  the  year  1782,  au  elegant  travelling 
carriage,  attended  by  outriders,  and  drawn 
by  four  spirited  horses  mounted  by  postil- 
ions, dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  “ Three 
Stars,”  then  the  only  inn  in  Oldtown,  for 
the  Drinkwater  House  had  been  closed  some 
years.  Amid  a gaping  crowd  of  servants 
and  tow*ns-people,  two  liveried  lackeys  de- 
scended from  the  rumble,  and  held  open  the 
coach  door  while  an  elegant-looking  man  of 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  attired  in  the 
British  court  dress  of  the  time,  stepped  down 
and  entered  the  inn,  bowing  slightly  to  the 
obsequious  landlord,  who  was  overcome  with 
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surprise  at  the  nuexpected  arrival  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a visitor. 

Hardly  had  the  door  of  the  best  parlor 
closed  upon  the  stranger,  when  the  host 
turned  for  information  to  the  servants  who 
were  unstrapping  their  master’s  luggage. 
44  Pray  tell  me/’  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands 
affably,  44  to  whom  have  1 the  honor  of  offer- 
ing my  humble  hospitality  f” 

“To  no  less  a person  than  the  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick/’  returned  one  of  the  lack- 
eys, pertly ; “ and  see  that  you  stir  yourself, 
and  prepare  the  best  supper  you  possibly 
can,  and  make  ready  the  best  bed,  for  my 
master  will  tarry  overnight.” 

44  That  I’ll  be  proud  to  do,  and  all  that  my 
humble  house  coutaius  is  at  your  disposal,  if 
it  will  contribute  to  his  comfort.  Will  his 
lordship  be  served  in  his  private  parlor  f” 

44  Certainly ; and  we  will  wait  upon  him. 
So  bestir  yourself  and  provide  whatever  you 
have  that  will  tempt  his  appetite,  for  he  is 
faint  and  weary  with  a loug  day’s  journey.” 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  Governor  had 
supped  and  rested,  the  landlord  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a summons  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  distinguished  guest.  As  he 
timidly  entered  the  best  parlor,  he  saw  his 
lordship  standing  at  the  window,  looking 
thoughtfully  in  the  direction  of  the  Drink- 
water  House,  whose  gables  were  visible 
above  the  tree- tops  half  a mile  away. 

As  the  door  closed,  the  Governor  turned 
from  the  casement,  and  pointing  to  a chair, 
said,  kindly,  “Sit  down,  my  friend,  for  I 
would  have  some  conversation  with  you, 
and  I would  not  weary  an  old  man  with 
standing  in  my  presence.  Tell  me,  l pray 
yon,  why  is  the  Drink  water  House  closed 
to  travellers  I” 

“Ah!  your  lordship,  it  is  a strange  and 
lengthy  story ; but  perhaps  you  have  heard 
something  of  it,  seeing  it  hath  spread  over 
the  country  t” 

“ Nay,  my  good  man,  I have  heard  nothing 
of  it,  haviug  just  returned  from  England, 
where  1 have  been  since  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, some  live  years  ago.  1 once  passed 
through  this  town  in  the  suite  of  General 
Lindsay,  and  we  had  a right  merry  night  at 
the  Drinkwater  House,  which  was  a pleas- 
ant and.  comfortable  place,  and,  if  I remem- 
ber rightly,  the  worthy  host  had  two  pretty 
daughters.  Where  are  they  now,  and  why 
does  the  old  inn  look  so  desolate  and  de- 
serted f” 

“ Your  lordship,  as  I said,  it  is  a long  sto- 
ry, and  to  understand  it  I must  relate  it 
from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  at  the 
Drinkwater  House.  If  yon  will  kindly  list- 
en to  me,  I will  tell  it  you,  and  no  doubt 
yon  will  find  it  interesting,  for  a stranger 
tale  you  never  heard.  Besides,  1 have  re- 
peated it  so  often  to  travellers  that  I know 
it  by  heart,  and  can  recite  it  as  one  reads  a 
story  from  a book.” 


“Very  well,  my  worthy  friend,  begin,” 
replied  the  Governor,  seating  himself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  chiinuey,  and  fixing  his  fine 
eyes  earnestly  on  the  old  man’s  face,  44  and 
I will  listen  to  you  with  pleasure,  for  I have 
not  forgotten  the  merry  hours  I once  passed 
at  the  old  inn.” 

The  landlord  drew  a chair  near  his  guest, 
and,  sitting  down,  he  folded  his  hands  lust- 
fully, as  if  preparing  for  a pleasant  task, 
while  he  told  the  strange  story  of  the  Drink- 
water House  in  the  following  manner: 

One  warm,  bright  day  some  five  years 
ago,  Sibyl  Drinkwater  sat  near  the  open 
door  of  the  porch  intent  on  reading  a letter, 
when  her  cousin  Chloe  came  from  the  gar- 
den, her  chintz  skirt  tucked  up  under  her 
white  apron,  a kerchief  knotted  over  her 
hair,  and  a basket  of  berries  she  had  been 
gatheriug  on  her  arm.  Comiug  up  the  walk, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  finger-tips  stain- 
ed with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  she  did  not 
see  Sibyl  until  she  came  close  upon  her; 
then  laughing  softly,  and  putting  down  her 
basket,  she  slyly  drew  the  absorbing  letter 
from  the  clasp  of  her  cousin,  leaving  red 
finger-marks,  like  spots  of  blood,  on  the 
margin  of  the  page.  Sibyl  started  up,  hot 
and  flushed,  and  demanded  her  letter  in  an 
eager,  excited  voice,  while  tears  of  vexation 
started  to  her  eyes ; but  Chloe,  in  mischiev- 
ous mood,  held  it  above  her  head,  until  the 
wandering  breeze  caught  it  from  her  light 
grasp,  and  carried  it  far  beyond  her  reach. 
Fluttering  aud  turning,  it  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  floated  off  beyond  the  distant 
tree-tops  toward  the  river,  where  it  was  lost 
to  sight. 

Sibyl  watched  it  with  wide  eyes  and 
parted  lips  as  long  as  she  could  see  it,  and 
when  it  was  really  gone,  she  sat  down,  and, 
covering  her  face,  burst  into  tears.  Chloe, 
alarmed  at  the  result  of  her  mischief,  tried 
to  soothe  her  cousin’s  grief,  caressing  her 
while  she  entreated  her  to  tell  what  there 
was  in  the  loss  of  a letter  to  cause  such  sor- 
row. 

44  It  contained  no  fortune,  I’m  sure,”  she 
said,  pettishly,  when  her  cousin  refused  to 
be  comforted. 

“ Indeed  it  did,”  replied  Sibyl,  between 
her  sobs.  “ It  was  from  Will  Humphrey.” 

A sudden  pallor  passed  over  Chloe’s  dark 
cheek.  44  From  Will  Humphrey ! And  what 
fortune  has  he  offered  thee  that  thou  griev- 
est  so  to  lose  f”  She  spoke  calmly,  but  her 
lips  were  white  aud  trembling. 

“ The  fortune  of  his  love,”  returned  Sibyl, 
with  some  spirit. 

“ Indeed ! Well,  it  hath  not  flown  away 
with  the  letter and  Chloe  stooped  to  lift 
her  basket,  so  that  her  cousin  could  not  see 
her  face. 

“No,  his  love  hath  not  flown,  but  the 
sweet  news  of  it,  writ  with  his  own  hand, 
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bath.  His  ship  is  in  Gibraltar,  and  soon 
will  be  in  England;  then  he  comes  home,  so 
he  says,  to  claim  me  for  his  wife ; but  when 
I know  not,  for  that  part  I had  not  read, 
seeing  thou  wert  so  ill-mannered  as  to 
snatch  it  from  under  my  eyes  just  as  I had 
reached  the  words  that  told  me  the  time  of 
his  return.  Oh,  Chloe,  the  mischief  thy 
thoughtlessness  hath  done!  I would  give 
worlds,  if  I had  them,  to  see  that  letter 
again,  and  now  it  is  floating  about  in  the 
winds  of  heaven,  God  only  knoweth  where, 
and  his  sweet  fond  words  at  the  end  I shall 
never  see.” 

“ How  didst  thou  know  they  were  sweet 
and  fond  at  the  end  if  thou  didst  not  see 
them  ?”  asked  Chloe,  with  a hard,  malicious 
laugh. 

“ I think  so,  judging  the  end  by  the  be- 
ginning,” replied  Sibyl,  demurely  dropping 
her  eyes  and  sighing  half  in  content  at  the 
pleasaut  remembrance  of  them. 

“ Well,  well,  it  is  gone,  in  spite  of  your 
tears  and  my  regret  for  my  folly ; but  thou 
mayest  be  comforted  that  it  is  only  the  writ- 
ten expression  of  his  love  that  hath  flown 
away,  instead  of  the  love  itself.”  And  Chloe 
turned  and  entered  the  house,  singing  in  a 
loud  clear  voice  as  she  went,  a snatch  from 
one  of  Percy’s  ballads : 

“Men  were  deceivers  ever. 

One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never.” 

But  when  she  was  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  her  cousin,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
settle  in  the  dark  entry,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  groaned : 

“So  it  is  Sibyl  he  loves  and  would  mar- 
ry, and  I thought  it  was  me.  Oh,  Captain 
Will,  you  are  handsome  and  brave,  and  I 
worship  you!  but  you  have  dared  to  trifle 
with  me,  and  so  I will  see  you  dead  yellow 
clay,  and  my  sweet  cousin  dust  and  ashes, 
before  yon  shall  wed  her.  I will  part  you, 
or  my  name  is  not  Chloe  Drinkwater.”  Then 
she  rose  and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs,  a de- 
mon of  jealousy  in  her  heart,  and  her  bold 
black  eyes  flashing  ominously. 

After  she  had  gone,  Sibyl  sat  alone  for 
some  time  under  the  vines,  her  hands  clasp- 
ed in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  her  thoughts  following  the  letter  in 
longing  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  unread 
words,  when  a shadow  crept  slowly  to  her 
feet,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  standing  be- 
fore her,  with  uncovered  head,  a tall  dark 
man,  his  black  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders instead  of  being  powdered  and  tied 
neatly  behind,  a thick  mustache  and  point- 
ed beard  of  the  same  inky  hue  as  his  hair, 
dark  restless  eyes,  deep  set  under  bushy 
brows,  and  tight-fitting  black  clothes,  un- 
relieved by  one  gleam  of  white. 

As  Sibyl’s  eyes  fell  on  him,  she  started 
and  drew  back,  half  in  fear.  Where  had  he 
come  from  so  suddenly  ? She  had  not  heard 


the  gate  open,  neither  had  she  heard  steps 
on  the  gravel-walk,  and  she  had  seen  noth- 
ing until  his  black  shadow  fell  upon  her. 

Seeing  her  timid  movement,  the  stranger 
bowed  and  smiled,  displaying  a courtly  ease 
of  manner,  as  well  as  a set  of  strong  white 
teeth,  which  shone  disagreeably  through  his 
black  mustache,  saying,  in  a deep,  musical 
voice,  “ Pardon,  gentle  mistress,  for  disturb- 
ing your  sweet  reverie ; but  where  can  I find 
the  host  f I am  a poor  traveller,  weary  with 
my  burden,  and  I would  fain  put  it  aside 
and  rest  a little  under  this  hospitable  roof.” 

Then  Sibyl  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
he  carried  a black  iron-bound  box  strapped 
to  his  shoulders.  Rising  with  quiet  dignity, 
she  turned  toward  the  door,  calling,  “ Simon ! 
Simon  Slim!  here  is  a weary  traveller  who 
needs  your  care.” 

“ Gentle  mistress,  will  you  not  look  at  the 
contents  of  my  box  before  you  enter!”  ask- 
ed the  stronger,  beginning  to  unstrap  the 
load  from  his  shoulders,  while  his  deep  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  earnestly. 

Sibyl  did  not  wish  to  remain,  but  some 
fascination  that  she  could  not  resist  held 
her  rooted  to  the  spot.  “ If  you  will  give 
yourself  the  trouble,  I may  look  at  them,” 
she  replied,  “ though  I can  scarce  promise 
to  buy.” 

At  that  moment  Simon  Slim,  whose  cog* 
nomen  was  no  misuomer,  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  was  a tall,  narrow,  drab  youth, 
with  straw-colored  hair,  weak  blue  eyes, 
thin  features,  and  sharp  voice,  and  acted  as 
hostler,  bar-tender,  and  general  factotum  to 
good  old  Silas,  who  made  little  distinction 
between  master  and  servant. 

Sibyl  stood  nervously  watching  the  stran- 
ger unfastening  the  many  and  complicated 
clasps  of  his  box,  while  Simon  drew  near, 
open-mouthed,  expecting  to  see  some  of  the 
usual  cheap  finery  displayed  by  the  itiner- 
ant merchants  who  often  visited  them;  but 
instead  of  the  common  contents  of  a ped- 
dler’s pack,  sawr  a neat  black  velvet  tray  fill- 
ed with  bright  steel  instruments  of  strange 
and  delicate  workmanship. 

“ Is  this  all  you  have  to  show  me  f”  asked 
Sibyl,  in  a vexed  tone.  “ Surely  there  is 
nothing  here  to  please  a lady’s  taste.” 

“Pardon,  sweet  mistress,”  returned  the 
stranger,  with  another  disagreeable  smile; 
“ but  they  are  very  useful,  and  very  perfect 
in  workmanship,  and  they  are  the  instru- 
ments of  a worthy  croft.” 

Sibyl  turned  away,  slightly  shivering. 

“ Stay  a moment,  I pray  yon.  Here  are 
some  knives  and  scissors  dainty  enough  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  lady.” 

“Thanks;  I have  no  need  of  them,  and  I 
will  not  trouble  you  longer  to  display  your 
wares.” 

The  dark-browed  stranger  looked  after 
the  girl  as  she  passed  out  of  the  sunlight 
into  the  shadow  of  the  porch,  and  Chloe, 
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who  was  watching  him  from  an  upper  win- 
dow, saw  him  make  a mysterious  sign  with 
his  hand,  which  she  afterward  declared  was 
an  evil  spell  thrown  over  her  consin. 

When  Sibyl  reached  her  room,  Chloe  rush- 
ed to  meet  her,  all  traces  of  her  receut  agi- 
tation cleared  away,  aud  her  bold  black  eyes 
as  full  of  audacity  as  ever. 

“Tell  me  now,”  she  cried,  gayly,  “who  is 
the  dark  stranger  that  hath  so  pleased  thee 
with  his  parley  ?” 

“ Ah ! thou  art  in  jest ; thou  knowest  I 
was  not  over  well  pleased,”  returned  Sibyl, 
indifferently. 

“ Yet,  my  gentle  consin,  thou  didst  linger, 
and  I saw  him  devouring  thee  with  his  bold 
eyes,  and  throwing  a spell  after  thee  when 
thy  back  was  turned  upon  him.” 

“Who!  that  dark,  ill-favored  man  to 
whom  I listened  a moment  for  courtesy? 
Surely,  Chloe,  thy  jests  do  me  but  little 
honor.” 

“ Dark,  it  is  true;  but  who  can  tell  wheth- 
er ill-favored  or  not,  with  all  that  black  hair 
about  his  head  f It  seems  to  me  that  his 
form  is  comely  and  his  manners  courteous, 
in  spite  of  his  uncanny  appearance.” 

“ Aud  he  hath  a sweet  voice,”  returned 
Sibyl,  musingly ; “ a sweeter  I never  hoard.” 

“Ah,”  laughed  Chloe,  “he  hath  bewitch- 
ed thee.  How  strange  and  uneasy  thy  air, 
and  thine  eyes  have  a far-off  look.” 

“ He  came  so  mysteriously.  I neither  saw 
nor  heard  him  till  his  shadow  fell  over  me.” 

“ Hath  he  a shadow  t Ah ! well,  then,  he 
is  not  a spirit.  Still,  methinks  there  is 
something  evil  about  him.  Now,  cousin, 
I’ll  wager  my  new  paduasoy  gown  that  he 
is  a dealer  in  the  black-art,  a conjurer  like 
to  the  one  Deacon  Bain  told  ns  of  that  hath 
so  tormeuted  the  good  people  of  Boston.” 

“And  the  contents  of  his  box,  didst  thou 
see  them,  Chloe  ? they  are  truly  strange.” 

“ Strange,  are  they  ? No,  I saw  them  not. 
Simon  Slim  hid  them  from  my  sight  while 
he  pressed  close  to  the  box  in  his  eagerness. 
Doubtless  they  are  the  instruments  of  his 
magic  art,  and  he  must  be  the  very  one 
himself  who  hath  so  disturbed  the  country.” 

“Ah!  think  you  sot”  cried  Sibyl,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  dilated  eyes.  “ I won- 
der if  my  father  will  allow  him  to  tarry 
here  ?” 

“ Yes,  certainly ; Uncle  Silas  would  not  re- 
fnse  to  shelter  the  Evil  One  himself,  if  only 
he  left  his  horns  and  hoofs  at  home.” 

“How  now,  magpies?  What  are  you 
chattering  about  ?”  cried  old  Silas,  who  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold  at  that  moment. 
“ Who  are  you  comparing  to  the  Evil  One  ?” 

“The  black-browed  stranger  who  hath 
just  arrived,”  replied  Chloe,  saucily. 

“ Must  he  tarry  here  ?”  asked  Sibyl,  going 
to  her  father  and  stroking  his  face  with 
her  soft  haud.  “I  like  him  not;  must  he 
tarry  here  ?” 


“ Tarry  here  ? by  my  faith,  yes ; aud  why 
not  ? Has  Silas  Driukwater  ever  closed  his 
door  upon  a tired  stranger?  then  why  upon 
this  one?  What  means  this  dislike?  The 
stranger  is  of  gentle  breeding,  and  beareth 
himself  right  well.” 

“But  his  evil  looks,  his  odd  dress,  and 
that  black  iron-bound  chest  filled  with  such 
mysterious  instruments!”  returned  Sibyl, 
excusingly,  for  she  did  not  like  to  oppose 
her  father. 

“ Tush,  child ! you  do  but  show  your  ig- 
norance. The  mau  is  only  a peddler  of  sur- 
gical instruments;  and  Heaven  knows  we 
have  need  of  them  in  these  times,  when 
there  is  more  marring  than  making,  and 
more  pain  than  comfort.  Enough  of  non- 
sense. Come  both  of  you  to  supper;  treat 
this  stranger  well,  and  let  there  be  no  looks 
of  aversion  toward  him.” 

Chloe  shrugged  her  shoulders,  while  she 
piuned  a bright  knot  of  ribbon  in  the  white 
kerchief  folded  over  her  bosom,  aud  Sibyl 
sighed  again  and  again  as  she  smoothed  her 
soft  golden  hair. 

“Thou  art  pale  and  sad,  cousin,”  said 
Chloe,  putting  her  arm  lovingly  about  Sibyl 
as  they  descended  the  stairs  to  meet  the 
stranger  at  the  supper  table. 

“ And  thou  art  as  bright  and  gay  as  one 
bent  on  conquest.” 

“Am  I?”  returned  Chloe,  with  a hard 
laugh.  “Well,  I would  rather  win  the  ad- 
miration of  Satan  himself  than  not  be  ad- 
mired at  all.” 

“ Hush,  consin !”  said  Sibyl,  in  gentle  re- 
proval; “you  speak  recklessly, but  your  in- 
tentions are  better  thau  your  words,  as  I 
who  love  you  so  well  can  truly  declare.” 

“ Be  not  too  sure,”  returned  Chloe,  with 
a bitter  laugh,  as  they  entered  the  room 
where  the  stranger  was  already  seated  at 
the  table. 

The  meal  passed  in  uncomfortable  silence, 
for  the  sombre  guest  seemed  little  disposed 
to  cou verse,  and  Chloe,  who  watched  him 
closely,  declared  afterward  that  he  sent 
plate  after  plate  away  un tasted,  and  in- 
stead of  eating  his  food  as  a hungry  travel- 
ler should  do,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  Sibyl’s 
troubled  face  with  an  uncomfortable  per- 
sistency. No  doubt  envy  aud  indignation 
against  the  stranger  for  neglecting  her  own 
brilliant  charms  had  something  to  do  with 
Chloe’s  ungracious  remarks,  for  not  once  to 
her  knowledge  did  his  deep  strange  eyes 
rest  on  her  flushed  haughty  face. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  had 
seated  themselves  around  the  fire — for  tho 
evenings  were  chilly  — the  strange  guest 
came  and  silently  took  his  place  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  broad  chimney,  where,  from  the 
shadow,  he  could  watch  Sibyl,  set  like  a 
bright  jewel  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  fire- 
light. 

The  poor  girl  was  uneasy,  flushing  aud 
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paling  under  his  persistent  observation ; im- 
pelled by  some  strange  power  to  return  bis 
gaze,  again  and  again  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
bis,  only  to  drop  them  instantly  under  bis 
searching  look ; and  all  the  time  Chloe,  in- 
stead of  being  near  her,  sat  apart,  in  close 
conversation  with  Simon  Slim,  who  followed 
her  like  her  shadow,  his  devotion  and  ad- 
miration being  the  subject  of  many  a jest. 
Now,  although  apparently  engaged  with  Si- 
mon, Chloe’s  eyes  never  for  a moment  left 
the  group  around  the  fire,  as  she  studied 
closely  both  the  stranger  and  her  cousin 
with  a peculiar  meaning  iu  her  gaze,  while 
from  time  to  time  her  clear  laugh  and  a sup- 
pressed titter  from  Simon  showed  that  their 
talk  was  of  a merry  nature. 

At  length  Silas,  who  noticed  that  the 
strangei  seemed  lost  in  a silent  reverie, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him,  as  the  host, 
to  make  some  effort  to  arouse  and  entertain 
him ; but  his  well-meant  advances  were  use- 
less, for  his  direct  questions  and  polite  re- 
marks only  elicited  a few  monosyllables  from 
his  gloomy  guest,  and  the  good  old  landlord 
was  much  relieved  when  the  usual  evening 
visitors  began  to  arrive.  Deacon  Bain,  Doc- 
tor Killam,  and  Burch ard  the  school-mas- 
ter entered,  and,  with  au  inquiring  glance 
at  the  silent  figure  in  the  corner,  took  their 
accustomed  places  around  the  fire,  and  the 
conversation  became  geueral,  turning,  by 
some  strange  coincidence,  upon  the  subject 
of  uecromancy.  Immediately  the  dark  face 
of  the  stranger  lighted  up,  his  eyes  sparkled, 
and  his  white  teeth  showed  from  time  to 
time  as  though  he  smiled  scornfully. 

“ Now  tell  me,  deacon,  when  you  were  in 
Boston,  did  you  see  aught  of  this  conjurer 
and  his  black-art  f”  asked  Silas,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  deacon’s  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  he  had  heard  of  during  his  recent 
absence. 

“ I see  aught  of  it  f Surely  not,”  returned 
the  deacon,  in  a whining  tone.  “ It  is  the 
work  of  the  devil,  and  I,  a servant  of  the 
Lord,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“ I tell  yon  it  is  no  work  of  the  devil,” 
said  the  stranger,  suddenly  coming  out  of 
the  shadow  into  the  full  light  of  the  fire. 
“It  is  only  by  a sleight  of  baud  that  all 
these  mysterious  tricks  are  done.” 

All  started  at  the  deep  clear  voice,  and 
Deacon  Bain  quietly  slipped  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  putting  all  the  dis- 
tance he  could  between  the  new-comer  and 
himself. 

“How  know  you  this,  friend T”  asked  Si- 
las. “ Have  yon  witnessed  it  yourself  T” 

“ Witnessed  it  T Yes,  a thousand  times, 
in  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  am  no 
mean  performer  myself,  which  I will  prove 
to  you,  with  your  leave;  and  I own  not  the 
devil  for  my  master,  neither  do  I know  aught 
of  his  black-art.” 

“No,  no,  Silas,”  cried  the  deacon.  “I 


pray  thee  not  to  allow  it ; it  will  bring  a 
curse  upon  thee  and  thine.” 

“Yes,  it  will  bring  a curse  upon  thee  and 
thine,”  echoed  Burchard. 

“Tut,  tut!  nonsense!”  said  the  doctor, 
gently  pushing  the  deacon  away  to  make 
room  for  the  stranger.  “ Come  to  the  table , 
and  give  ns  a proof  of  thy  skill.  Silas 
Driukwater  never  refuses  aught  that  pleases 
his  guests.” 

“ Oh,  uncle,  pray  allow  him  to  show  ns 
these  strange  things!”  cried  Chloe,  eagerly, 
coming  forward.  “I  should  like  much  to 
see  them.” 

Silas  glanced  at  his  daughter,  who  drew 
back  timidly,  and  remained  silent ; then, 
nodding  good-naturedly  to  his  visitors,  he 
said,  “ I’ve  no  objection  if  the  girls  are  not 
afraid ; I’m  not  the  one  to  spoil  sport,  as 
you  all  know.  Deacon,  you  can  get  near 
the  door,  so  that  when  the  devil  comes 
down  the  chimney  you  may  leave  quickly, 
if  you  wish.  Now,  friend,  let  us  see  some 
of  thy  craft.” 

The  stranger  looked  a moment  thought- 
fully over  the  eager,  half-frightened  group, 
then  turning  to  his  black  box  that  stood  on 
a table  near,  he  bent  over  it,  unfastened  its 
many  locks,  and  seemed  to  search  for  some- 
thing among  its  contents.  While  he  was 
thus  occnpied,  the  curiosity  of  the  deacon 
got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  stepping 
softly  behind  the  new-comer,  he  peered  over 
his  shoulder,  anxious  to  get  a glimpse  into 
the  mysterious -looking  box;  but  in  vain, 
for  just  at  that  moment  the  owner  closed 
the  lid,  and  turning,  faced  the  old  mail 
without  the  least  surprise.  Then  they  all 
noticed  that  he  was  empty-hauded,  having 
taken  nothing  from  the  box.  Going  to  the 
table,  he  examined  all  his  pockets  careful- 
ly. At  last,  turning  to  Silas,  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, “ After  all,  I fear  I may  not  be  able  to 
amuse  you  as  I thought  to  do,  for  I have  no 
cards  about  me.” 

“ Cards !”  cried  the  deacon  cards ! the 
devil’s  own  book.” 

“Unless,”  continued  the  stranger  in  his 
low  deep  voice — “ unless  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman whom  yon  call  deacon  will  kindly 
lend  me  those  he  hath  in  his  pocket.” 

“ I ! — in  my  pocket ! Cards  in  my  pocket!” 
fairly  screamed  the  deacon.  “ Why,  I would 
as  soon  carry  live  coals  about  with  me.” 

Silas  and  the  doctor  laughed  heartily, 
Burchard  groaned,  Simon  tittered,  and  Sibyl 
and  Chloe  shook  with  mirth  at  the  idea  of 
the  saintly  old  deacon  carrying  cards  about 
in  his  pocket. 

“Nevertheless,  you  have  a pack  here;” 
and  the  strange  guest  tapped  the  skirt  of 
the  deacon’s  long  black  coat. 

“ It  is  a vile  falsehood,”  shouted  the  old 
man,  quite  beside  himself  with  anger,  at 
the  same  time  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
depths  of  his  pocket,  to  prove  his  assertion ; 
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but  be  drew  it  out  instantly,  clutching  an 
object  which  he  flung  from  him  violently. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  a pack  of  cards  that  lay 
scattered  like  bright-colored  leaves  over  the 
sauded  floor. 

“It  is  the  work  of  the  devil,”  cried  the 
horrified  deacon,  and  without  waiting  to 
see  or  hear  more  of  the  mysterious  art,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room  as  though  the  foul 
fiend  were  pursuing  him,  leaving  the  group 
around  the  stranger  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  numerous 
feats  that  the  conjurer  performed  with  the 
aid  of  cards,  rings,  eggs,  and  many  other 
simple  things  which  were  truly  practiced 
through  a supernatural  ageucy.  Affer  per- 
forming some  time  to  his  surprised  and 
half* frightened  audience,  the  stranger  said, 
looking  earnestly  at  Sibyl,  who  stood  near, 
her  wide  eyes  full  of  terror,  “ I am  often  able 
to  grant  a secret  wish,  or  to  find  property 
that  has  disappeared.  If  either  of  you  here 
has  lost  any  thing  you  would  like  to  recover, 
perhaps  I can  return  it  to  you,  if  yon  will 
tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“ The  letter,”  whispered  Chloe  to  Sibyl ; 

“ ask  him  for  the  letter.” 

“ I dare  not,”  returned  Sibyl,  trembling. 

“ And,  besides,  what  use  ! Long  before  this 
it  is  lost  in  the  river,  where  it  must  have 
fallen.” 

“Little  fool!  wonldst  thou  not  like  to 
have  it  if  thon  canst  for  the  asking  Y” 

“ Ay,  that  I would,  indeed.” 

“ Then  try.  He  does  miracles,  and  may 
give  it  thee  back.”  j 

“ I lost  a letter  this  morning,  Sir,  and  I 
would  like  right  well  to  see  it  again,”  said 
Sibyl,  in  a half-audible  voice. 

“A  letter!  Well,  yon  shall  have  it,”  re- 
turned the  stranger,  going  near  her  and 
making  a few  rapid  passes  over  her.  “ It  is 
in  the  folds  of  your  kerchief.” 

Sibyl  put  her  hand  to  her  bosdra,  and,  as 
pale  as  death,  drew  forth  a folded  paper, 
which  she  opened,  and,  seeing  before  her 
startled  eyes  Will  Humphrey's  writing,  she 
turned  to  Chloe,  crying,  “ Yes,  it  is  his  let- 
ter !” 

“The  very  identical  one  that  flew  away 
this  morning,”  said  Chloe,  pressing  forward 
and  looking  at  it  closely.  “Yes,  the  very 
one.  It  hath  the  marks  of  the  fruit  stains 
that  I left  on  it  when  I snatched  it  from 
thee.” 

“And  how  hath  it  come  here  in  my 
dress!”  asked  Sibyl,  looking  wildly  at  the 
stranger. 

“Oh,  I like  him  not,  for  only  the  devil 
could  do  such  things.  He  will  work  us  some 
harm,  I fear,”  whispered  Chloe. 

“ Stranger,  we  have  had  enough  of  this,” 
said  Silas,  sternly,  after  the  girls  had  re- 
counted the  loss  of  the  letter.  “ I thank 
thee  for  the  skill  shown  us  with  thy  cards, 


rings,  and  other  innocent  things ; but  this 
bringing  back  the  lost  and  bestowing  it  so 
strangely  on  the  owner  pleases  me  not,  aud 
I fear  thy  craft  is  not  honest.  I fear — ” But 
Silas  was  talking  to  Burchard,  who  stood 
behind  him,  for  the  stranger  had  suddenly 
disappeared,  black  box  and  all. 

The  confusion  of  voices,  the  mystery  and 
excitement,  the  wonder  aud  joy  of  Sibyl  at 
recovering  her  letter,  all  unnerved  her  to 
such  a degree  that  she  felt  the  need  of  fresh 
air  and  silence;  so  she  slipped  away  from 
the  bewildered  group  in  the  north  room, 
and  went  for  a moment  into  the  garden, 
where  the  moon  shone  brightly  and  all 
was  fresh  aud  calm.  Sitting  on  her  favor- 
ite bench  with  Will  Humphrey's  recovered 
letter  in  her  haud,  she  fell  to  thinking  of 
the  strange  events  of  the  day,  when  sudden- 
ly she  saw  a shadow  creep  close  to  her  feet, 
and  there  stood  the  dark  stranger  before 
her. 

With  a cry  of  terror,  she  was  about  to 
rush  away,  when  he  laid  a gently  detaining 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  compelling  her  to  re- 
main. 

“ Listen  to  me  a moment,  sweet  mistress,” 
he  said,  in  a voice  that  sonuded  like  soft 
music ; and  Sibyl,  unable  to  resist,  sat  white 
and  trembling,  waiting  to  hear  what  he 
would  say.  In  the  moonlight  he  seemed 
transfigured  into  a noble,  gracions  person, 
and  his  eyes  that  she  so  feared  were  very 
tender  as  they  rested  upon  her.  “ Listen  a 
moment,  gentle  lady,  and  fear  me  not,  for  I 
would  not  harm  one  thread  of  gold  on  your 
dear  head.  I love  you — I worship  you.” 

“ Love  me ! Oh,  say  not  so !”  interrupted 
Sibyl,  “ for  it  can  not  be  possible,  seeing  you 
have  known  me  but  for  a few  hours.” 

“Say  not  that  I have  only  known  you 
for  a few  hours.  Nay,  I have  adored  you 
long  in  silence  and  secrecy.” 

“ Ah,  your  words  bewilder  me ! How  can 
it  be,  when  we  have  met  only  to-day,  and  I 
know  you  not  even  now  ! You  are  naught 
but  a dark  mystery  to  me.  I pray  you,  Sir, 
speak  no  more  in  this  wise,  but  allow  me  to 
enter.” 

“ Not  until  yon  have  heard  me,”  returned 
the  stranger,  firmly.  “ I can  not  explain  all 
that  appears  dark  to  you,  but  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  I have  known  and  loved  you 
long.  You  tell  me  that  I am  a mystery. 
Well,  then,  my  ways  are  like  myself ; never- 
theless, I worship  you,  and  if  you  will  be 
mine,  I will  place  you  on  a height  that  all 
shall  envy.  Behold,  all  these  gems  Bhall 
flash  upon  your  brow  and  deck  your  beauty 
right  well !”  And  with  a passionate  move- 
ment he  flung  the  box  from  his  shoulders, 
and  opened  it  with  hurried  fingers.  And 
Sibyl,  following  his  movements  with  her 
eyes,  saw  to  her  dismay,  instead  of  the 
strange  instruments,  a mass  of  flashing  gems 
resting  on  the  velvet  lining.  Rubies  bathed 
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in  wine-like  color,  emeralds  a s green  as 
heaven’s  meadows,  opals  dashing  in  mystic 
light,  diamonds  with  fire  in  their  hearts  and 
rainbow  hues  on  the  surface — one  blaze  of 
living  color  burning  in  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon.  “These  are  all  thine,  if  thou  wilt 
give  thy  love  to  me,”  he  cried,  lifting  them 
in  his  hands,  and  holding  them  before  her 
dazzled  eyes,  “and  wealth  and  honor  be- 
sides. Thou  art  too  bright  a jewel  for  so 
rough  a setting ; let  me  take  thee  away  to 
fairer  lands,  to  softer  climes,  and  thy  life 
shall  be  one  sunny  day.  Come,  my  sweet 
lady — come  to  the  heart  that  adores  thee.” 

He  was  at  her  feet,  his  dark  face  was  close 
to  hers,  his  eyes  flooded  her  heart  with  their 
tender  light,  bis  voice  drenched  all  her  soul 
in  its  liquid  melody,  and  Sibyl  listened  to 
him  spell-bound.  Agpin  and  again  she  tried 
to  break  away  from  him,  closing  her  eyes 
to  the  witchery  of  his,  her  ear  to  the  insidi- 
ous charm  of  his  voice ; but  in  vain,  he  had 
inthralled  her  beyond  all  resistance.  ¥ I am 
in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,”  she  thought. 
“This  surely  is  an  enchantment  of  Satan. 
Oh,  Will,  why  art  thou  not  here  to  save 
me  f”  And  at  the  thought  of  her  absent 
lover,  and  his  letter  still  clasped  in  her  hand, 
her  strength  seemed  to  return,  and  with 
desperate  energy  she  started  to  her  feet, 
crying,  “I  will  hear  no  more.  I love  you 
not.  I fear  and  hate  yon.  How  dare  you 
speak  such  words  to  me  who  love  another, 
the  one  whose  letter  you  returned  to  me  ? 
If  yon  saw  aught  of  its  contents,  you  well 
know  I can  love  only  the  one  who  wrote 
those  sweet  words ; therefore,  I pray  you,  do 
not  hurt  my  ears  with  longer  speech.” 

Then,  overcome  by  her  excitement  and 
terror,  she  sat  down  again  and  burst  into 
passionate  weeping.  She  waited  to  hear 
some  reply  to  her  speech,  some  word  of 
scorn  and  anger,  but  instead  there  was  si- 
lence, intense  silence,  until  a voice,  unlike 
the  sweet  tones  she  had  just  heard,  seemed 
to  say  to  her  from  the  air  above : “ I leave 
thee  now,  but  I will  never  forget  thee.  When 
thou  art  crushed  and  bruised,  I will  return 
and  heal  thy  wounded  life  with  my  love  and 
tenderness.  Farewell,  farewell.”  She  look- 
ed around,  bewildered ; she  was  alone ; the 
moonlight  brooded  over  the  trees,  the  leaves 
rustled  as  though  a wind  had  just  swept 
jqver  them,  a cricket  chirped  near  her,  but 
BB6  was  alone : her  dark  lover  bad  disappear- 
ed as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come.  With 
trembling  limbs  and  loudly  beating  heart, 
she  fled  toward  the  house,  never  looking  be- 
hind her  until  she  gained  the  friendly  shel- 
ter of  the  north  room,  where  Silas  and  his 
friends  still  discussed  the  strange  events  of 
the  evening.  As  she  entered,  she  heard  her 
father  say, 

“ By  my  faith,  I believe  him  to  be  as  much 
rogue  as  devil,  for  he  hath  gone  without 
paying  for  his  fare.” 


“But  he  ate  nothing,”  cried  Chloe;  “1 
watched  him,  and  he  ate  nothing.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name  what  is  thief”  ex- 
claimed Silas,  drawiug  something  from  his 
pocket.  “ A purse  with  gold  in  it,  as  I live !” 

“ Yes,  a purse,”  they  all  cried,  excitedly, 
gathering  around  him;  “and  it  hath  the 
devil’s  money  in  it,  and  he  hath  put  it  in 
thy  pocket.” 

“The  knave  hath  a strange  and  generous 
way  of  paying  his  debts ; but  I’ll  have  none 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Here,  Simon,  take 
it  and  throw  it  as  far  as  thou  canst  into  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  let  us  forget  him 
and  his  tricks  also.” 

“ That  may  not  be  so  easy,”  said  Bnrcliard, 
ruefully,  “ for  I fear  he  hath  bewitched  us 
all.” 

“God  grant  that  it  be  not  Sibyl,”  said 
Chloe,  “for  he  did  regard  her  so  strangely 
that  I fear  he  hath  cast  the  evil-eye  upon 
her;  and  see  how  white  and  strauge  she 
looks  standing  yonder  by  the  door.” 

“ Enough ! enough !”  cried  Silas,  impatient- 
ly. “Away,  all  of  you,  to  your  homes  and 
your  beds,  for  the  hour  is  late,  and  I would 
sleep  instead  of  gossip.” 

With  uneasy  looks  and  mysterious  whis- 
pers, one  by  one  the  guests  went  out,  and 
the  Drink  water  House  was  left  for  the  night 
to  silence  and  repose. 

The  strange  events  that  I have  just  told 
you  of  were  but  the  beginning  of  mystery  at 
the  Drinkwater  House,  for  from  that  night 
it  was  a terror-haunted  place,  avoided  by 
all  save  those  whose  curiosity  was  strong 
enough  to  overcome  their  fears.  But  I will 
let  the  scene  I am  about  to  describe  explain 
what  had  taken  place  during  the  year.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  night  wheu  the  dark 
stranger  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  north  room,  another  and  a larger 
group  was  gathered  in  the  same  place,  dis- 
cussing earnestly  and  excitedly  the  same 
dark  subject  that  had  interested  and  alarm- 
ed them  a year  before. 

In  one  corner  near  the  Are  sat  Sibyl,  her 
lovely  hair  neglected,  her  plain  dark  dress 
unrelieved  by  muslin  kerchief,  ribbon,  or 
flower,  her  face  haggard  and  pale,  her  eyes 
wild  and  restless,  and  a constant  nervous 
watchfulness  visible  in  every  attitude  and 
movement.  Opposite  her  sat  old  Silas,  his 
head  bent  on  his  hands  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  dejection.  A year  before  his  hair 
had  been  dark  and  glossy,  his  cheeks  round 
and  healthy  in  color,  his  eyes  clear,  his  step 
light,  and  his  voice  the  cheeriest  ever  heard; 
now  his  straggling  locks  were  rough  and 
gray,  his  face  as  haggard  as  Sibyl’s,  his  eyes 
dim  with  weeping  and  sleeplessness,  his  step 
slow  and  feeble,  and  his  voice  tremulous  with 
ill-concealed  grief. 

Apart,  in  a wiudow,  stood  Chloe,  as  brill- 
iant, as  bold,  and  beautiful  as  ever,  talking 
earnestly  to  a tall,  handsome  man.  He  was 
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Captain  Will  Humphrey,  who  had  just 


turned  from  that  long  voyage,  the  cotnple-  addition  of  Squire  Humphrey,  Will '&  father 
tion  of  which  was  to  have  united  him  to  Parson  Good  speed,  and  several  other  promt 
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Though  deeply  engaged  in  nent  towns-people,  and  from  them  he  looked 
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conversation  with  his  companion,  he  glanced  uneasily  at  the  poor  a tittle  ted  girl  he  had 
from  time  to  time  at  the  group  around  the  loved  so  tenderly,  now  an  object  of  fear  aud 
table,  which  consisted  of  the  same  people  pity  to  all. 
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“I  trust  in  God  that  this  uigbt  the  spell 
will  be  broken,  and  the  evil  spirit  that  hath 
tormented  her  so  long  will  be  exorcised,” 
said  Chloe,  looking  at  her  cousin  cornpas- 
sionately. 

“ If  there  is  any  virtue  in  religion,  why 
have  not  the  good  people  of  the  towu  tried 
its  influence  before  t It  seemeth  strange 
that  they  have  left  the  poor  girl  to  pine  and 
die  in  the  toils  of  Satan  all  this  time,”  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  impatiently. 

“ Nay,  Will,  you  are  mistaken.  Deacon 
Bain  hath  prayed  over  and  over  when  the 
Evil  One  hath  manifested  himself,  and  the 
knocking  aud  noise  have  been  so  great  as 
to  drown  his  voice.  Why,  I remember  me 
well  the  time  we  first  heard  it:  it  was  the 
night  after  the  dark  stranger  visited  us; 
and  all  the  people  were  here  discussing  his 
black-art,  and  Sibyl  sat  just  where  she  does 
now,  when  it  begun  under  her  very  chair, 
gently  at  first — rub-a-dub,  rub-a-dub — then 
increasing  in  sound  until  it  seemed  as  though 
all  the  fiends  iu  the  wicked  place  were  dan- 
cing a hornpipe  with  their  cloven  feet.” 

“Aud  she,  poor  girl,  how  did  it  affect  hert” 

“Oh,  at  first  she  was  wild  with  terror, 
and  rau  crying  from  place  to  place;  but  it 
followed  her  every  where,  aud  she  wfould 
not  remaiu  one  moment  alone.  Now  she 
hath  become  accustomed  to  it,  aud  seemeth 
indifferent.” 

“Did  any  one  present  try  to  discover 
whether  it  w as  caused  by  earthly  agency  or 
not  f” 

“ Certainly,  yes.  Simon  Slim  and  my  uncle 
did  search  the  place  throughout,  from  cellar 
to  garret,  and  naught  could  they  find.” 

“ And  it  follows  her  every  where  f” 

“ Yes,  in  most  places.  It  comes  at  night 
and  kuocks  near  her  bed,  causing  us  to  pass 
the  dark  hours  in  sleeplessness.  Sometimes 
it  is  gentle,  and  sometimes  loud  and  angry. 
Why,  it  even  hath  followed  her  to  the  house 
of  God ; and  one  Sabbath,  when  she  walked 
up  the  aisle,  it  followed  her,  loudly  patter- 
ing, until  the  congregation,  alarmed,  did  rise 
and  entreat  her  to  leave  the  place.” 

“Poor  unfortunate!  And  what  did  she 
do!” 

“She  fled  home  like  one  demented,  and 
hath  never  left  the  house  since.” 

“Ah,  how  my  heart  aches  for  her!”  said 
Will,  wiping  away  a tear.  “So  young  aud 
fair,  to  be  cursed  by  such  a fate!  And  no 
one  can  do  aught  to  remove  this  cruel  spell. 
When  my  father  first  sent  me  news  of  it,  I 
thought  it  would  kill  me,  for  thou  knowest, 
Chloe,  I loved  her  right  well.” 

“ Yes,  Will,  that  thou  didst;  aud  all  her 
talk  was  of  thee  until  that  dark  stranger 
came.  Since  she  hath  been  possessed  by 
the  Evil  One,  she  hath  thought  no  more 
of  thy  love.  I remember  right  well  how 
she  joyed  over  thy  letter  that  reached  her 
the  very  day  he  cast  the  spell  over  her; 


and  from  that  time  she  hath  ever  brooded 
and  thought  of  the  mysterious  visitor  in- 
stead of  thee.” 

“ Why  did  this  curse  come  upon  so  sweet 
and  innocent  a being  ?”  and  Will  Humphrey 
wiped  away  his  tears  as  he  went  to  Sibyl’s 
side,  and  leaning  over  her,  said,  softly,  “ My 
sweet  friend,  how  art  thou  to-night  t” 

The  poor  girl  started  wildly,  looked  at 
him  a moment  with  a vague  expression  on 
her  troubled  face,  and  then  turned  away 
without  speaking. 

“ Look  at  me,  child ; dost  thou  know  me!” 

“ Yes” — with  another  anxious  look ; “ thou 
art  Will  Humphrey,  but  thou  canst  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me  now,  for  I am  accursed 
of  God,  and  every  one  fears  and  shuns  me.” 

“Dost  think  that  the  demon  would  go 
with  thee  if  thou  shouldst.  leave  this  place  f” 

“ Yes ; it  will  not  let  me  rest.  It  will  fol- 
low me  to  my  grave,  I fear.” 

“ My  child,  hast  thou  prayed  fervently  to 
God  to  remove  this  curse  f”  asked  Parson 
Goodspeed,  drawing  near. 

“ Yes,  I have  been  to  God  for  help  both 
night  and  day,  and  the  demon  doth  knock 
more  loudly  even  while  I kneel.” 

“ Poor  unfortunate ! But  do  not  despair ; 
we  have  come  here  to-night  to  entreat  God 
to  help  thee.  Now  endeavor  with  all  thy 
soul  to  join  us  in  our  supplications.  And 
you,  Silas,  have  faith,  and  pray  with  us  for 
your  daughter’s  recovery.” 

“ I have  prayed  for  a year,  but  God  has 
not  heard  me,”  returned  the  old  man,  rais- 
ing his  head  for  a moment,  and  then  drop- 
ping it  dejectedly.  “ The  disgrace  and  trou- 
ble is  killing  me,  and  soon  it  will  matter  not, 
only  for  her.” 

“ Cheer  up,  Silas,”  cried  the  doctor,  lay- 
ing his  hand  kindly  on  liis  old  friend’s 
shoulder.  “ This  mystery  will  all  be  cleared 
away  soon,  and  thou  wilt  see  Sibyl  healthy 
and  happy  again.  This  curse  can’t  rest  on 
her  always.” 

“ Let  us  try  what  special  prayer  will  do, 
and  the  reading  of  God’s  word,”  said  Parson 
Goodspeed,  going  to  the  table.  “ Wilt  thou 
place  the  lamps,  and  I will  read  the  story 
of  Christ  casting  out  the  devils.” 

“Call  Simon  Slim  to  bring  mofe  light;” 
and  Silas  looked  at  Chloe  wearily,  as  though 
he  had  no  faith  in  any  effort  that  could  bo 
made. 

“Simon  is  absent,  uncle ; he  hath  gone 
into  the  town  on  business;  I will  place 
them,”  said  Chloe,  chrer fully. 

Squire  Humphrey  looked  at  Will,  who 
still  lingered  at  Sibyl’s  side,  and  beckoned 
him  to  a place  on  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble, fearful  lest  the  poor  girl  might  weave 
some  dark  spell  around  her  former  lover. 
Then  they  all  gathered  reverently  near  the 
parson,  who  began  to  read  in  a loud  clear 
voice  the  touching  story  of  earthly  suffer- 
ing so  many  hundred  years  ago ; but  scarce- 
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ly  had  his  voice  broken  the  solemn  silence 
when  a succession  of  loud  distinct  raps 
startled  every  one,  and  the  sound  came  from 
the  spot  where  Sibyl  sat,  even  under  her 
very  chair.  The  trembling  girl  started  up 
and  ran  to  her  father,  as  though  he  could 
protect  her;  but  it  followed  her  across  the 
floor,  growing  louder  and  louder  as  the  par- 
son raised  his  voice  so  that  the  words  he 
read  might  be  heard  above  the  fearful  din. 
However  loud  the  parson  read  it  mattered 
not,  for  the  sacred  narrative  had  no  power 
over  the  unholy  spirit.  Finally,  when  the 
noise  had  risen  to  the  strength  of  thunder, 
all  present  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with 
united  voice  and  streaming  eyes  entreated 
God  to  remove  the  evil  demon  from  their 
afflicted  sister.  But  the  more  they  prayed, 
the  louder  grew  the  knocking,  thumping, 
pounding,  crashing,  until  it  seemed  as 
though  the  old  inn  would  fall  over  their 
heads.  At  this  point  a desperate  resolve 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  parson. 
Rising  from  his  knees,  he  seized  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  rushing  to  the  spot  where 
the  din  was  loudest  in  the  oaken  ceiling 
near  Sibyl,  who  leaned  against  the  wall 
half  fainting,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  adjured  the 
evil  spirit  to  come  forth.  Before  the  words 
had  well  passed  his  lips  there  was  a terrific 
crash,  and  the  heavy  oaken  boards  flew  in 
splinters  right  and  left,  while  the  horror- 
stricken  crowd  fell  back  pell-mell  one  over 
the  other.  At  that  moment  a loud  scream 
from  Sibyl  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
and  diverted  their  alarm  into  a new  chan- 
nel ; for  poor  old  Silas  had  fallen  writhing 
to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  in  dreadful  con- 
vulsions, while  his  half- frantic  daughter 
vainly  tried  to  hold  his  head  in  her  trem- 
bling arms. 

“The  devil  hath  strangled  him,”  cried 
Bnrchard,  running  to  the  door  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him. 

“ Stand  aside  all  of  yon,”  said  the  doctor, 
lifting  him  with  the  aid  of  Will  Humphrey. 
“ He  is  in  a fit,  and  he  is  dying.” 

They  bore  the  poor  old  man  out  under  the 
stars,  and  laid  him  on  the  seat  in  the  garden, 
where  in  a few  moments  he  breathed  his 
last  in  Sibyl’s  arms. 

“Poor  father!”  she  moaned,  bending  over 
him  and  kissing  his  still  face.  “ Thank  God, 
thou  art  at  rest,  and  nothing  in  this  hard 
world  can  harm  thee  now !” 

During  all  this  dreadful  scene  Sibyl  was 
quite  calm ; but  Chloe  gave  way  to  the  wild- 
est grief,  wringing  her  hands,  weeping,  and 
reproaching  herself  for  her  uncle’s  death, 
though  no  one  could  see  how  she  was  in  the 
least  to  blame  for  the  ill  fortune  that  had 
fallen  upon  them.  Since  the  moment  of  her 
father’s  death  Sibyl  hath  never  again  heard 
the  spirit  that  followed  her  so  persistently 
before,  though  whether  it  again  hath  dis- 


turbed the  silence  of  the  Drinkwater  House 
no  one  knoweth,  for  the  inn  was  closed  that 
night,  aud  hath  remained  so  ever  since. 
The  good  doctor  buried  old  Silas  from  his 
bouse,  and  gave  the  girls  shelter  there  un- 
til Chloe  married  Will  Humphrey,  some  six 
months  later,  and  travelled  with  him  across 
the  seas.  Then  Sibyl  went  to  live  alone  in 
a little  cottage  near  the  river,  that  belong- 
ed to  her  father,  who  was  well  off*  in  this 
world’s  goods,  and  there  she  hath  hidden 
herself  with  her  flowers  and  birds,  as  inno- 
cent aud  lovely  as  they.  But  still  the  peo- 
ple fear  her,  and  look  askance  at  the  little 
house  buried  in  its  roses,  aud  hurry  by  if 
the  gentle  mistress  is  visible  tending  her 
flowers  or  reading  in  her  porch.  Since  that 
dreadful  night  Simon  Slim  hath  never  been 
seen  in  the  flesh,  though  some  say  he  ap- 
pears and  walks  nightly  through  the  de- 
serted rooms  of  the  Driukwater  House,  his 
long  yellow  hair  hanging  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  face  bowed  in  his  hands  os 
though  in  mighty  grief. 

When  the  landlord  had  finished  his  strange 
story  there  was  silence  for  a few  moments  iu 
the  dimly  lighted  room,  then  the  guest  said 
in  a low  voice,  as  though  deeply  moved, 
“Truly  it  is  a remarkable  history,  and  it 
hath  interested  me  much.  Where  didst 
thou  say  the  maiden  lived  f” 

“ Yonder  by  the  river,  near  the  group  of 
tall  elms;  a narrow  lane  leadeth  to  the  small 
house,  aud  the  porch  is  covered  with  roses.” 

“Thanks,  my  good  friend,  for  the  story 
thou  hast  so  well  related ; thou  hast  truly 
the  gift  of  pleasant  language,  and  thou  hast 
made  the  time  pass  quickly ; but  now  I will 
dismiss  thee,  for  I am  weary  with  my  day’s 
journey,  and  would  fain  sleep.” 

The  landlord  went  out  delighted  with  the 
praise  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  for  he 
prided  himself  greatly  on  the  tine  phrases 
he  used  to  set  off  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
Drinkwater  House. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick  at  the  “Three 
Stars,”  Sibyl  Drinkwater,  ignorant  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  the  town,  stood  in  the 
little  garden  surrounding  her  cottage,  busi- 
ly engaged  in  fastening  the  climbing  roses 
to  the  trellis  over  the  porch.  Peace  and 
quiet  had  brought  back  the  flush  of  health 
to  her  cheeks,  and  the  golden  tints  were 
again  visible  in  her  beautiful  hair  that  fell 
in  thick  curls  over  her  muslin  kerchief  and 
chintz  gown.  Only  for  the  shadow  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  sad  curves  of  her  sweet  mouth, 
she  looked  the  same  Sibyl  that  had  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  old  Silas,  and  made  sun- 
shine in  the  Drinkwater  House.  Turning 
her  pretty  face  upward,  and  reaching  her 
white  arras  high  to  fasten  her  vines,  she 
looked  a picture  of  loveliness  to  the  stran- 
ger who  enterod  her  gate,  aud  whom  she  did 
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not  see  until  he  stood  before  her  bowing 
almost  to  the  ground. 

Startled  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  such 
an  elegant  visitor,  she  dropped  her  rose 
branch  in  confusion,  and  making  a low 
conrtesy,  waited  with  downcast  eyes  for  the 
handsome  intruder  to  speak. 

“Pardon  me,  sweet  lady,  if  I have  dis- 
turbed yon  in  your  pleasant  task.” 

Si  byl  started.  That  voice — surely  she  had 
heard  it  before,  for  it  seemed  like  some  well- 
remembered  strain  of  music  falling  again  on 
her  ear,  yet  the  face  of  the  stranger  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  familiar.  Deeply  affected, 
though  she  kuew  not  why,  she  did  not  re- 
turn his  courteous  greeting,  but  stood  si- 
lently gazing  on  him. 

“I  see  plainly  that  thou  hast  forgotten 
me,”  said  the  visitor,  pushing  back  the  thick 
brown  curls  from  his  temples.  “Look  well 
at  me,  and  try  to  recall  my  features.” 

“ Ah,  Sir,”  thou  art  but  trifling  with  me, 
for  I know  full  well  that  I have  never  seen 
thy  face,  yet  thy  voice  strikes  some  chord  in 
my  heart  long  since  silent.” 

“Canst  thou  look  back  eight  years?  It 
is  true  that  thou  wert  then  but  a slip  of  a 
girl,  though  lovelier  than  the  fairest  rose 
here.  Dost  thou  remember  when  Earl  Lind- 
say tarried  at  thy  father’s  house  ?” 

“Yes,  that  I do  right  well,”  replied  Sibyl, 
with  a deep  sigh. 

“Then  I trust  thou  hast  not  forgotten 
the  young  officer  who  danced  with  thee  and 
gave  thee  a flower,  bidding  thee  to  keep  it 
until  he  returned  T” 

“ Nay,  I have  not  forgotten  him,”  return- 
ed Sibyl,  with  a vivid  blush.  “ Aud  I have 
the  flower  still.” 

“Then,  sweet  Sibyl,  canst  thou  not  see 
that  I am  the  same  ?” 

“Thine  eyes  and  thy  voice  are  like  his, 
but  thy  face  seeraeth  not  the  face  of  the 
youth  I danced  with  on  that  night.” 

“ Ah ! gentle  mistress,  I am  the  very  same, 
though  eight  years  hath  so  changed  my 
face  ; but  'while  thy  image  hath  faded  from 
thy  remembrance,  the  sweet  impression  of 
thee  that  I took  away  with  me  hath  grown 
stronger  and  brighter  each  day,  and  I have 
hungered  to  look  upon  thee  again  until  I 
could  no  longer  control  my  desire.  Being 
near  thee  on  my  way  to  the  next  province, 
I have  tarried  here  to  lay  my  love  at  thy 
feet.” 

“Ah,  Sir!”  cried  Sibyl,  the  tears  starting 
to  her  eyes,  “ thou  art  a great  lord,  as  thy 
dress  and  bearing  plainly  show,  and  I am 
but  a poor  unhappy  girl,  who  have  been 
deeply  afflicted;  therefore  I pray  thee  not  to 
use  light  words  to  me,  but  leave  me  in  the 
retirement  I have  chosen,  and  go  thy  way 
unmindful  of  me.” 

“ Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  saying, 
sweet  child ; come  with  me  and  listen  to  all 
I have  to  tell  thee.”  With  courtly  grace  he 


took  her  trembling  hand,  and,  leading  her 
to  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  seated  himself 
beside  her,  aud  said,  gently,  “ I know  of  all 
thou  hast  suffered.  I have  heal'd  thy  strange 
story  from  the  landlord  of  the  * Three  Stars,’ 
and  I can  never  forgive  myself  for  causing 
thy  trouble,  though  God  knows  I thought 
not  of  such  a result  at  the  time.” 

“ Thou ! how  didst  thou  cause  my  trouble  ?” 
cried  Sibyl,  astonished. 

“Hast  thou  forgotten  the  visit  of  the 
dark  stranger  five  years  ago,  and  all  that 
followed  ?” 

<rNay,  your  lordship,  I remember  it  all 
too  well,  for  it  blighted  my  life  and  killed 
my  poor  father.  But  surely  thou  hadst 
nothing  to  do  with  that and  Sibyl  started 
back,  trembling  with  sudden  fear. 

“ I pray  thee,  gentle  mistress,  not  to 
shrink  from  me ; there  is  naught  in  me  to 
inspire  alarm,  even  though  I aud  the  dark 
stranger  are  the  same.” 

“ Pardon  me,  thou  dost  not  speak  truly, 
though  thou  art  of  goodly  bearing,”  said 
Sibyl,  sternly;  “and  thy  jests  on  such  a 
subject  ill  become  thee.” 

“ Sweetest  Sibyl,  be  not  angry,  for,  by  my 
most  holy  faith,  I do  not  jest.  I was  the 
dark  stranger  who  unknowingly  worked 
thee  such  ill,  and  if  thou  wilt  listen  pa- 
tiently, I will  make  it  all  as  clear  as  day  to 
thee.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton  I was  taken 
prisoner  and  held  in  confinement  for  several 
months;  at  last  I contrived  to  escape,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  a peddler  I was  striving 
to  reach  Halifax  to  sail  from  there  to  En- 
gland. My  box  contained  precious  family 
jewels  hidden  under  a tray  of  surgical  in- 
struments, which  I professed  to  deal  iu. 
My  desire  to  see  thee  w as  so  great  that  I 
could  not  leave  the  country  without  accom- 
plishing it,  so  I came  to  thee  thinking  thy 
heart-  might  recognize  me  even  under  my 
disguise;  but,  alas!  I found  that  while 
thine  image  was  impressed  indelibly  upon 
my  very  soul,  thou  hadst  forgotten  me  aud 
loved  another;  so  I went  away  without 
making  myself  known  to  thee.” 

“Thy  words  seem  truthful,”  said  Sibyl, 
looking  at  him  with  a bewildered  air,  “ and 
thy  voice  at  the  first  word  struck  my  ear 
familiarly ; but  how*  canst  thou  be  the  dark 
stranger,  seeing  thou  art  so  fair  and  comely  ?” 

“My  sweet  Sibyl,  it  was  but  my  hideous 
disguise,  my  discolored  skin,  and  false  black 
locks  that  made  me  appear  so  ill-favored  to 
thee.  Believe  me,  I am  the  very  same,  and 
ray  heart  still  beats  for  thee  with  all  the 
love  I felt  when  thou  didst  so  cruelly  re- 
pulse me  that  night  I left  thee  in  the  gar- 
den.” 

“ But  thou  didst  come  and  go  so  mysteri- 
ously.” 

“ I came  and  went  as  others  do ; it  was 
thine  own  overwrought  imagination  that 
deceived  thee.” 
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•i  Ami  bfefe-art,  % WMt:. kul  diihd 
then  practice  U i* 

“U  waei  no  hi  ark- art,  It  was,  as  I said 
at  the- iift%  blit  simple  sleight "»f  band,  a 
k;i  wjedgc  of  wlmh  I .acquired  ftf  India, 
ami  'mi  wiaetfj&cs  far  the  amusement  of 
rko*c  around  nun” 

. **  And  thn liow  dklftt  thon  refrira 
that  m rtifaprUni#)^  ?”  ,?*t ' , 

-Mr  tlnfct^'n  il  to  my  tekt  an  I walked  quiet' 
!y  fifing  the-  river  road  jufct  before  I.  ramie 
i;i to  tli v proven Thy  name  \va*  u|>oo  jit, 
mv it  was  easy  to  kpow  m whom  it  hehoiged. 
I plated  it  ixi  tijy  kUrebief  in  tliO  stune  iuan> 

nvr  that  I put  flu*  card*  in  the  deacon* 
pov.krt,  lima  Jftii:  u»y  purse  with  your  worthy 
father  ip  Tt-tnrn  tor  hk  hospitality.  They 


“It  cfrnmP  hr  por&ihh*  that  Chine  couM 
so  wrong  >ne,”  med  ^byiV  Ih^Hug  iiito 
tears.  *.  • , o ..  y s 

“ Dry  thy  beautiful  ftjHk*  aweet  pant fess, 
and  let  the  guilty  alone %£ht*d  tpa.t^::fot-ihoir 
sins.  And  think  mi  more,  of  theernvf  pmt} 
for  I aaf  conic to  rtideom  my  promise,  to  bnoL 
thy  wounded  lionr!;,  apd  to  give  f hen  frkjjplk 
jiieftft  and  honor.  VVift  Hunt  ho  my\y  Ue?nml 
fae-  £* 

"Ah!  I know  m»t  what  tp  t»a.v.*s  renmnd 

Sibyl,  fttlll  *Vf5ejdligV  5 Tfe  y»'Mt?»ess  . iUOi 

generosity  are  a sea  ter  than  1 . denerve*  ami 
my  Mivvorthiues*  stands  l.*e l wei-n  us.  In  it 
not  W Her*  to  go  ihy  worn  ml  forget  me  f i 
am  tab  humble  to^dvarofhy  pmud  loh>v 
■H  Kay,  my  lovtN  thin  thou  urt  hot, 


and  T will  never  leave  tWo  nor  fotgei  thee. 
I am  aioiu?  h»  the  world,  amt  iny  lteaH  and 
fortune  aye,  my  ewn  to  give  to  mid 

thv>u  mix*$p<rt'  *enin  the'  oftbringy 7 

Tradition  hat-  My  what  further 

argument  the  flnverma*  ojt  ^riuitiw'ick 
used  to  w in  the  hand  of  Sibyl  .lirbik  wafer < 
it  only  mlds  that  the  lamdutd  6f  (he  ^Tlli  eo 
Stare”  and  fho  townspeople  /wem  imifch 
aatotdkhetl  AVbe)i  his  loWbhip,  imvhig  tor* 
tied  three*  days,  on  the.  ftputh,  with  Sihyl 
by  l|is  aide,  dressed  iu  a tutdiuiboy  gowu  olid 
No  van  no  but  with  nmhliiie;  white  pinmes, 
aw  ay  in,  tfrttoii  eAiTiago,  t^ut  was 

mnTr-^aiii'^^hdiv.OIdb^ugv  '; 

After  tho  pruniCm^;  h«>r^  aud  dishing 
»vet  e loiigor  rivihlt^^onw  ^ he 

groid  people  rfiaok  tlieu  ^uitnohsiy., 

hinted  tbgt  bb-  ihp' 


bt;trt.f'  r&thrnett  & by  U after  a moment  of 
*>'»•{*  Ihetighf.  ■'  f heU  ivMi*'  »\v jdlliiied  fhy 
.doioga  vlearly.  hut  wlmt  of  the  H nihlp  ^ieil 
That  rvated  upop  tiu?  a tbir  thy  depart xitpiF.^ 
>l  Poor  iitnoetmt  <hild  !v  griHl  tUe  OnTinip 
\ rtf;,  tt ashiivg  ohgritj : **■  flad  I iuvii  t 

tkioH  slifjiiikbrt  not  have  hepn  tJie  victim  of 
iti(;  b a vrueJ  p hit  . Canrft  i ho  a tipp  inji\  t ii  at 
•it. :k^fe«  rotiftjdt'iK’y  of  tliy  omeh»  to  rgh 
tlu.’V  vii*  thy  bivei’p 

fttf  'not  so .;  I rim  tint  belter* 
it  of  ilh. Jihv  Slip  loml  nta  nio  wtU  for- 
ruwrt  me  • x .*• . *y-;v / . 

4ViVPVP4*tJn  ltw^  It  urn*.  ahev  WUh  ili^  nhl  rvf 
gitupu  .SfiiiA  tintl  tln  «up^tHious  fn^inlsf 
At  l reoiaiuher  inn  qf  ^ Put iretmttibH  f 
pt*i hainl  f by  boaftui  and  tier 

roxujiUh^  whi^k  8i^«ntd  hot  yh*f  pml  Juft  no 
iifi | \m  p}$  up  ml  at  the  tlgaVi  but 
3 have  iteanl  r>f  all  that  followed  I under- 
AtPnd.  oivabihg  of  their  MTnT&v? 


Evil  One  hi  t)m  gniv4<?  »f  a finift  inrd  who  h«d 
HpiriUul  tlio  gjf. f otv ay  ; Imf  whop  from  ihne 
in  time  i\cm h \\qh .;',l>r*>t'igb'i tile  dpingH 
of  the  GbVfTnox's  lady^  t »u;y  hovainu  eon- 
v timed  that  .^he  had  iWmd  a Worthy  and  no- 
lde  buftbuttth 
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be,  it  is  certain  that  xui  artist  usually  is 
more  pleased  with  some  of  liis  productions 
than  with  others  of  them.  One  of  the  first 
landscape  painters  in  this  country  once  told 
me  that  the  sight  of  a little  canvas  of  his 
in  au  obscure  art-dealer's  shop,  which  he 
was  passing  one  day,  made  Ids  “heart  jump.” 
lie  stopped  and  contemplated  the  picture 
with  the  deepest  and  wannest  emotions, 
“Very  good,”  he  pronounced  his  work;  hut 
nobody  else  seemed  to  have  done  so.  Mr. 
Ward,  nevertheless,  is  an  exceptional  case, 
that  is  to  say,  exceptional  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes.  He  assured  me  that  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  shunning  his  works  in  the 
Central  Park,  and  it  is  in  this  place  that 
his  most  successful  statues  confessedly  are. 
“ 1 am  always  afraid  to  ride  or  to  drive  near 
one  of  my  stat  ues/’  he  said  ; **  I don’t  believe 
1 have  stopped  in  front  of  one  of  them  since 
it  was  put  up,  though,  perhaps,  if  I saw  any 
body  throwing  stones  at  it,  I might  defend 
it.’'  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would. 

I suppose  that,  in  similar  circumstances,  I 
should  do  so  myself. 

Mr.  Ward  is  one  of  the  least  talkative  of 
men  when  the  conversation  touches  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  ways  and  means  in  modelling 
a figure.  At  such  times  he  is  distressingly 
reserved  and  diffident.  Hut  as  autobiograph- 
ical observations  are  always  the  most  inter- 
esting that  an  artist  can  make,  I naturally, 
like  many  other  persons, am  anxious  to  elicit 
them  when  opportunity  offers. 
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“ TIT  HIGH  is  your  best  work, Mr.  Ward?” 

▼ T I asked  the  well-know  n sculptor,  J, 
Q.  A.  Ward,  one  afternoon  a short  time  ago, 
when  bidding  him  good-by  in  bis  studio. 
We  had  been  talking  for  several  hours  about 
the  methods,  the  means,  and  the  triumphs 
of  sculpture — although  this  is  rather  a seri- 
ous way  of  putting  it — and  I was  interest- 
ed to  know  which  one  of  his  statues  gave 
him  the  most  satisfaction.  Will  he  say, 
thought  I,  the  “Commodore  Perry,”  or  the 
“ General  Reynolds,”  or  the  **  General  Put- 
nam,” or  the  “Good  Samaritan  Group,”  or 
the  “Seventh  Regiment  Monument/’  or  the 
“ Shakapeare,”  or  the  incomparable  “ Indian 
Hunter?”  Had  he  mentioned  either  of  the 
two  last  named,  I probably  should  not  have 
disagreed  with  him  iu  the  matter.  They 
have  it  quality,  a keeping,  a largeness,  which 
he  has  not  elsewhere  surpassed.  But  he  se- 
lected no  one  of  the  number.  He  merely 
laughed,  and  said,  quickly, 

u My  best  work  ? Ob— the  one  I am  go- 
ing to  do  next,” 

Most  artists,  like  most  mothers,  I fancy, 
have  a favorite  child,  though  whether  the 
favorite  is  always  the  host  is  another  ques- 
tion. An  artist  is  apt  to  consider  that 
work  to  be  bis  best  upon  which  he  has  ex- 
pended the  most  labor,  whereas,  in  fact,  that 
which  has  been  done  with  t he  greatest  ease 
is  often  really  the  finest . However  this  may 
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To  the  young  Boh  wells,  who  may  read  this 
narrative  I propose,  therefore,  to  give  a very 
generous  piece  of  advice,  namely,  when  you 
want  to  make  an  artist  talk  profitably  and 
entertainingly  about  himself,  ask  him  how 
he  vrotihl  help  you  were  you  a pupil  of  bis,. 
This  course  of  procedure  will  invariably  re- 
move the  spigot  from 
the  most timid  of  paint- 
ers or  sculptors. 

“ Mr.  Ward/'  I in- 
quired, “if  I were  a 
student  of  yours,  what 
would  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  me. 
to  learn  first  ? Is  there 
forty  real  help  that  a 
funster  can  give  bis  pu- 
pil, or  is  it  better  for  tt 
tagiimerto  take  comr- 
fctil  billy  of  experience, 
teaching  himself  as  lm 
goes  nloit#  f“ 

•‘Vii-louMt-rth."  re- 
plied  the  sculptor,  "a 
young  artist  can  he 
saved  a good  deal  of  '^1% 

unnecessary  and  dftp  ; 

heartening  trouble  by 
a few  hints  at  the 
outset  from  a teacher. 

For  example,  in  set-  i 

tiug  up  the  statue  that 
he  intends  to  model*  considerable  difficulty 
and  delay  are  usually  encountered  which 
might  have  been  removed  bv  some  Him  pic 
suggest  ions.  I have  found  this  method  a 
good  oue:  Take  an  iron  rod  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  neck  of  the  figure,  and  fasten 
it  securely  iu  a perpendicular  position.  The 
upper  end  must  be  directly  under  the  pit 
of  the  throat,  else  the  body  will  not  staud 
well  Cut  some  cross-pieces  near  the  pel- 
vis to  support  the  clay,  and  see  that  the 
clay  i*  thick  enough.  If  not  thick  enough, 
it  will  have  a tendency  to  roll  down.  For 
the  bent  leg  and  arm  rise  pieces  of  lead  pipe, 
which  w ill  bend  easily,  and  can  be  adjusted 
at  the  proper  angle  after  being  covered  with 
the  clay.  Iron  pipe  would  be  liable*  to  ox- 
idize, and,  besides,  would  be  more  or  less 
brittle  and  unmanageable.  All  over  the 
skeleton  thus  made  put  little  iron  crosses, 
still  further  to  support  the  clay.  The  near- 
er the  clay  is  to  the  skeleton  and  crosses, 
the  stiffer  it  must  l*?.  This  will  make  the 
figure  more  compact,  uml  enable  you  to  use 
softer  clay  in  modelling  the  exterior.  Then 
build  up  the  body,  putting  on  the  large 
masses  of  clay  at  the  waist,  the  head,  foot, 
leg.  and  so  on ; the  order  is  not  important. 
It  r*  important  only  to  keep  all  the  parts 
of  the  figure  nt  about  the  same  stage  of 
completion,  so  that  you  can  judge  intelli- 
gently of  their  relation  to  one  another.  It 
wouldn’t  do,  for  instance,  to  finish  the  head 


before  beginning  to  model  the  bust,  for 
when  the  bust  was  done,  the  head  might  re- 
quire a good  deal  of  changing.  No  matter 
how  the  figure  is  to  be  draped,  always  mod- 
el it  iu  the  nude  first,  so  as  to  feel  the  mass- 
es and  the  movement  of  the  figure. 

u In  sculpture  uo  man  can  ignoro  the 


Bear  or  william  gilmorf  simms. 


grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  the  antique. 
Adhere  to  nature,  by  all  means,  hut  assist, 
your  intelligence  and  correct  your  taste  by 
the  study  of  the  best  Greek  works.  If  one 
is  faithful  and  conscientious,  he  will  find 
that  every  good  Greek  work  is  verified  in 
nature.  After  years  of  observation  1 have 
found  things  iu  nature  that  I once  doubted, 
and  the  joy  of  the  discovery  was  Intense. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  study  inter- 
mediate schools  of  art;  go  directly  to  the 
Greeks  : they  are  the  masters.  Michael  An- 
gelo, Thorwahlsen,  Canova,  Flaxinan — why 
should  you  stop  to  talk  with  them  when 
you  can  listen  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles! 
Michael  Angelo,  indeed,  w m a mighty  in- 
tellectual force,  who  emancipated  art  from 
some  of  its  hauler  and  more  timid  condi- 
tions ; but  lie  was  not  true  enough  to  na- 
ture, and  he  was  not  the  founder  of  a school. 
Flux  man  displayed  in  his  drawings  a sweet, 
lovely,  pure,  beautiful  spirit,  but  liis  statues 
as  modellings  ore  not  much.  Why  not  study 
at  once  such  works  as  the  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  ‘Venus  of  Milo/  and  the 
* Fight  ing  Gladiators  f’  Begin  by  drawing 
from  good  costs  of  those  sculptures.  They 
will  educate  your  sense  of  form,  and  you 
can  copy  them  much  more  easily  than  vou 
could  a living  model,  because  their  pose  is 
still.  But  don’t  pore  over  easts  too  long. 
Sometimes  an  artist  becomes  so  dependent 
upon  them  that,  as  Fuseli  said  of  himself. 
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* nature  puts  him  out,*  Ho  can't  model 
from  life  at  all.  And  yet,”  ho  added,  after 
a pause,  ‘‘  I want  to  see  every  statue  that 
has  ever  been  made.  I like  to  observe  how 
an  artist  has  treated  a subject ; above  all, 
how  ho  has  wrestled  with  the  difficulties 
of  modern  sculpt  fire.” 


by  the  skill  of  the  tailor.”  One  of  the  chief 
infelicities  of  sculpture  in  our  day,  contin- 
ues Sir  Joshua,  is  “the  ill  effect  of  figures 
clothed  in  modern  dress;”  hence  we  extend 
onr  approbation  of  the  sculpture  of  the  an- 
cients even  to  the  fashion  of  their  dress; 
“ we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing  statues 
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of  modern  hemes  or  senators  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Roman  armor  or  peaceful  robe ; we  go 
so  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a statue  in  any  other 
drapery.  Besides  the  prejudice  we  have  in 
favor  of  ancient  dresses,  there  may  be,  like- 
wise, other  reasons  for  the  effect  which  they 
produce,  among  which  we  may  justly  rank 
the  simplicity  of  them,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  one  single  piece  of  drapery.  w»th- 


The  “difficulties11  to  which  the  speaker 
referred  related,  of  course,  to  the  perplex- 
ing subject  of  modern  clothes.  Naturally  I 
recalled  the  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that,  were  a Phidias  to  be  compelled  to 
model  a figure  in  the  modern  dress,  he  would 
please  no  more  than  mi  ordinary  sculptor. 
In  such  a case  “the  naked  form  is  entirely 
hid,  while  the  drapery  is  already  disposed 
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oat  thou*  wliimsica),  capricious  forms  1\\ 
which  all  other  dresses  are  embarrassed/’ 
It  is  almost  n6ft41e«a  to  say  that  in  Mr. 
Ward’s  eyes  these  conclusions  are  simply 
‘‘bosh.’*  He  insists  that  a sculptor  “ most 
not  take  a modern  hero  or  statesman  to 
practice  on  if  he  wants  to  use  classic  dra- 
pery, Let  him  choose  another  subject.  lie 
will  display  th>  hick  of  love  for  the  ideal  or 
the  classic,  but  only  a proper  regard  for  that 
which  is  lit,  if  he  represents  the  truth  of 
fact." 

••  Suppose,  for  instance/'  he  exclaimed,  " 1 
V„u  LViL-yo.  887.— 5 


were  modelling  n statue  of  Agriculture.  I 
should  select  for  my  subject  a typical  tann- 
er 8 girl,  in  her  ordinary  costume — a girl  w ho 
in  reaping,  mow  ing,  or  gleaning — choosing, 
of  course,  that  costume  which  is  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  beat  adapted  to  sculp- 
ture, and  should  represent  her  at  some  point 
of  repose,  showing  that  she  had  beeu  cut- 
ting grain,  or  had  been  doing  some  other 
suggestive  thing.  When  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, it  would  he  as  artistic  and  as  likely 
to  be  immortal  as  if  it  had  been  a symbolic 
figure  dot  lied  in  classic  drapery.” 
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Mr.  Ward  says  that  he  would  advise  ev- 
ery young  artist  to  go  to  Paris,  if  possible. 
“ Paris  has  the  best  draughtsmen  in  the 
world;  its  system  of  teaching  is  the  best, 
training  the  eye  to  the  movement  of  figures 
aud  to  accuracy  of  representation.  It  has, 
too,  the  best  colorists  in  the  world.”  Nev- 
ertheless, he  discerns  the  faults  of  French 
art.  “A  Frenchman,”  as  he  well  puts  it, 
“doesn’t  care  what  he  does,  but  how  he 
does  it.  A great  many  of  his  subjects  need 
washing.”  Mr.  Ward  mentioned  the  large 
picture  representing  Rizpah  defending  the 
crucified  bodies  of  her  sons  from  the  vul- 
tures, which  was  displayed  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition.  It  was  brutal  to  him. 
Brutal,  too,  were  “ those  terrible  old,  ema- 
ciated, horrible  Christs.  Art  means  the  se- 
lection and  the  perpetuation  of  the  noble 
and  beautiful  and  free — else  we  might  as 
well  have  photography.  In  portraiture  es- 
pecially the  best  movements,  forms,  and  ex- 
pressions should  be  taken.  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  art  lies  in  its  improving  upon 
nature.  We  don’t  want  Holbein,  but  we  do 
want  Titian.” 

With  all  his  admiration  for  the  classic  iu 
art,  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  a protracted  resi- 
dence in  Rome  is  very  injurious  to  an  artist. 
A visit  to  that  city  is  most  desirable  and  de- 
lightful, but  to  live  iu  it  is  to  become  ener- 
vated. “ There  is  a cursed  atmosphere  about 
that  place,”  he  exclaimed,  in  his  character- 
istically vigorous  manner,  “ which  somehow 
• kills  every  artist  who  goes  there.  The  mag- 
netism of  the  antique  statues  is  so  strong 
that  it  draws  a sculptor’s  manhood  out  of 
him.  From  the  days  of  Thorvvaldsen  the 
works  produced  there  are  weak  aud  namby- 
pamby  when  compared  with  those  glorious 
models.  A modern  man  has  modern  themes 
to  deal  with ; and  if  art  is  a living  thing, 
a serious,  earnest  thing  fresh  from  a man’s 
soul,  he  must  live  in  that  of  which  he  treats. 
Besides,  we  shall  never  have  good  art  at 
home  until  our  best  artists  reside  here.  God 
knows  how  much  we  sculptors  suffer  from 
not  living  in  an  art  atmosphere — from  the 
absence  of  proper  assistance,  of  fine  exam- 
ples, of  sculptors  to  talk  with  aud  commune 
with,  aud  of  the  thousand  other  elements 
that  produce  such  an  atmosphere.  But  an 
American  sculptor  will  serve  himself  and 
his  age  best  by  working  at  home.  I do  not 
blame  artists  who  live  abroad ; they  have  a 
right  to  do  so.  But  those  of  ns  who  remain 
behind  must  needs  suffer  and  struggle  the 
more.” 

Mr.  Ward  is  now  modelling  a series  of 
statues  for  the  Hartford  State-house.  They 
are  intended  to  symbolize  Agriculture,  Law, 
Commerce,  Science,  Music,  and  Equity.  His 
method  of  work  is  first  of  all  to  draw  a 
sketch  on  paper — sometimes  two,  three,  or 
even  four  sketches — for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimenting with  composition,  pose,  and  ex- 


pression. Next  he  makes  a small  model  in 
clay — often  two  or  three  models ; for  a large 
equestrian  figure,  half  a dozen  of  them — 
again  for  the  sake  of  experimenting.  The 
object  is  to  determine  the  manuer  of  treat- 
ment, to  get  the  most  comprehensive  posi- 
tion, pose,  and  expression.  Meau  while  he 
is  referring  constantly  to  nature.  Who  is 
it  that  once  said  that  the  difference  between 
a bad  and  a good  artist  is  this : the  bad  art- 
ist seems  to  copy  nature  a great  deal,  while 
the  good  artist  does  copy  nature  a great 
deal  f “ Whoever,”  says  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
“flatters  himself  that  he  can  retain  in  his 
memory  all  the  effects  of  nature  is  deceived, 
for  our  memory  is  not  so  capacious ; there- 
fore consult  nature  for  every  thing.”  Did 
not  the  great  Turner  die  in  the  humble 
Chelsea  lodgings,  taken  simply  and  solely 
in  order  that  he  might  have  a better  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  glorious  Thames 
sunsets  T Mr.  Ward  goes  direct  and  often 
to  nature;  he  forgets  himself  in  his  study 
of  the  external  world ; and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  his  art  is  more  unconscious  than 
that,  perhaps,  of  any  other  American  sculp- 
tor, resembling  the  best  traits  of  the  best 
modem  French  sculpture,  and  absolutely 
free  from  that  wooden,  deadening  conven- 
tionalism which  characterizes  so  large  a 
part  of  modern  English  sculpture.  “There 
seems  to  be,”  confesses  a recent  British  crit- 
ic, “ a curious  sort  of  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness which  possesses  an  Englishman  on  the 
stage,  and  which  has  its  counterpart  in  our 
literature  and  our  art.  Our  art  especially 
never  becomes  sufficiently  possessed  with 
itself;  it  has  to  be  condemned  because,  un- 
like Phryne,  it  never  dares  wholly  to  unveil.” 
American  art.,  in  too  many  instances,  stands 
convicted  of  the  same  offense.  But  here  is 
a sculptor  who  has,  one  might  Bay,  a truly 
pagan  affection  for  the  beautiful,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  beautiful ; who  seeks  nature  be- 
cause he  loves  her ; who  selects  from  a broad 
field  what  best  will  suit  his  purpose;  and 
who  possesses  withal  that  dramatic  instinct 
and  training  by  which  outward  things  are 
made  to  enter  into  himself,  to  become  trans- 
formed by  the  mixture  with  them  of  his  own 
personality,  and  to  be  reproduced  fresh,  liv- 
ing, and  sparkling. 

Accordingly  we  see  in  a work  like  Mr. 
Ward’s  “Indian  Hunter,”  or  his  “Sliaks- 
peare,”  that,  as  has  been  said  of  Rembrandt’s 
pictures,  every  touch  made  is  a touch  that 
tells,  and  no  touch  that  tells  is  apt  to  be 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  presence  of  what 
does  not  tell.  There  is  in  them  a softness 
of  modelling,  a seductive  truth  of  expres- 
sion, a tenderness  aud  breadth  of  style,  a 
firmness  and  crispness  of  execution,  which 
bring  us  into  the  presence  of  the  larger  and 
fuller  life  of  nature  as  do  few  other  pieces 
of  American  sculpture,  so  that  when  gazing 
upon  them  we  feel  like  saying,  with  Sir  Phil- 
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ip  Sidney : **Tbe  world  is  a hrazeu  world, 
the  p oets  alone  deliver  a golden  ; nature 
never  eel  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  a tapes- 
try as  divers  poetft  have  dime,  neither  with 
so  pleasant  rivers, fruitful  trees, * wee  t-smell  - 
iug  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  may  make  the 
earth  more  lovely  * 


in  ourselves.  A true  work  of  art  will  meet 
the  wants  and  therefore  stir  the  feelings  of 
the  ordinary  human  heart.  It  is  sme  to 
win  recognition.” 

**  How  Jong  are  you  generally  in  making 
a life-size  statue  f asked. 

11 1 usually  have  more  tlmn  one  work  un- 


Tlie  artist  is  a poet. 
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det  way,  hut  there  are  stages  in  every  work 
when  you  can  not  be  living  hack  and  forth, 
but  must  concentrate  yonr  energies.  The 
time  necessary  for  completion  is,  of  course, 
a variable  quantity,  but  nearly  every  figure 
I model  spoils  a year.” 

u When  is  the  moment  of  jour  greatest 
enjoyment  while  modelling  a statue  V 
“ \V hen  I first  begin  to  realize  my  idea — 
when  I first  feel  that  I am  successful  in  re- 
producing what  I intended  to  reproduce. 
One  h&»  generally  a sense  of  dissatisfaction 
when  Ida  work  is  completed  and  ready  to 
leave  hi*  hands.  The  cause  of  this  dissatis- 
faction lies,  I suppose,  in  the  growth  ami 
development  of  his  perception  as  he  pro- 
ceeds with  bis  undertaking.  The  longer  he 
labors,  the  more  he  sees  to  be  done ; be  is  not 


if  he  is  any  thing;  and  Ward’s  sculptures, 
marred  though  they  sometimes  are  by  mis- 
takes in  anatomy  and  in  pose,  are  never- 
theless very  real  poems. 

For  the  ear populi — which  certainly  utters 
the  praises  of  some  of  these  poems — Mr.  Ward 
ha*  a profouud  respect.  “ I often  think,” 
he  once  said*  “of  that  criticism  of  Goethe’s 
on  Sbakspeare’s  dramas,  that  while  they 
amuse  the  pit,  they  interest  every  body.  All 
good  work  does  this  more  or  less.  The 
masses  of  the  people,  if  they  don’t  got  the 
whole  of  what  afi  artist  has  expressed,  cer- 
tainly get  a part  of  it-  l have  never  yet 
seeu  » really  good  art  work  go  a-begging  in 
New  York.  We  artists  sometimes  whine 
alw>nt  the  lack  of  appreciation,  but  iu  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  of  our  sorrow  lie* 
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always  sure  that  he  has  adopted  the  best 
meaus  for  expressing  himself;  he  has  visions 
of  twenty  different  ways  of  doing  the  same 
thing;  perhaps  he  gets  glimpses  of  a way 
better  than  that  which  he  has  chosen. 
Sometimes  it  is  positively  painful  to  con- 
template a finished  work.” 

Where  lies  the  charm  of  Mr.  Ward’s  stat- 
ues f It  is  scarcely  enough  to  say  that  most 
of  them  are  anatomically  correct,  are  well 
posed,  have  true  proportions,  exhibit  their 
subjects  in  a healthful  normal  state  of  de- 
velopment, are  gracefully  and  fitly  draped — 
are,  in  a word,  obedient  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  sculptor’s  art.  Nor  would  it  be  all 
the  truth  to  relate  how  full  they  are  of  vi- 
tality, how  his  marble  women  especially 
have  blood  in  their  veins  and  distinctly 
marked  planes  iu  their  limbs — as  they  should 
have  if  they  really  are  women  and  uot  round- 
armed boys — and  how  when  nude  they  never 
look  nude,  being  veiled  with  artistic  senti- 
ment. The  highest  in  art  is  always  the  in- 
expressible ; the  most  exquisite  and  subtle 
is  the  most  fleeting  at  the  touch  of  words. 
Of  the  sculptor  himself,  however,  as  he  ap- 


pears in  his  works,  it  is  easy  to  speak.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  possessed  by  uu  intel- 
lectual seriousness  which  never  allows  him 
to  waste  his  strength  upon  commonplace, 
paltry,  or  merely  pretty  subjects,  or  to  make 
use  of  tricks  and  artifices,  conventional  or 
individual ; in  the  next  place,  his  aesthetic 
instincts  are  keen,  aud  he  does  not  fail  to 
please,  to  attract,  to  reach ; furthermore,  he 
is  receptive  of  ideas  from  every  intelligent 
source.  “ I am  always  glad,”  he  says,  u to 
get  help  from  any  body ; a conceited  fellow, 
you  know,  shuts  out  the  light,  aud  can’t 
make  progress  in  his  art  because  nobody 
dares  say  any  thing  to  him.”  Agaiu,  he  has 
an  impassioned  and  unbounded  love  for  the 
free — the  prairie,  the  Indian,  the  free  social 
life  of  cities,  the  free  republic  of  letters  aud 
of  citizens.  Still  further,  he  is  learned  in 
his  art,  not  often  at  a loss  for  the  mecliau- 
ical  means  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
human  thought  aud  emotion ; and  finally,  he 
has  listened,  as  Herakleitos  would  say,  to  the 
voice  of  the  sibyl,  who  teaches  what  mere 
learning  can  never  teach,  u uttering  things 
simple,  and  unperfumed  aud  unadorned.” 


HELIGOLAND,  THE  ENCHANTED  ISLE* 


WHEN  you  feel  weary  of  life,  and  are 
longing  for  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon routine,  if  you  can  uot  accompany  Mr. 
Hale  or  J ules  Yerue  to  the  moon,  then,  I pray 
you,  go  to  Heligoland,  for  it  is  the  very  odd- 
est tiling  withiu  the  earth’s  orbit.  It  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
lies  at  anchor  54°  10'  46"  north  latitude, 
aud  26°  O'  12"  longitude  east  from  Ferro. 

Literal  folk  call  it  an  island,  and  tell  you 
of  its  area,  population,  etc.,  and  enlarge  upon 
its  historical,  political,  aud  ethnographical 
features,  never  once  discovering  to  you  the 
magic  of  Grotto  Clift,  and  the  DUne. 

Matter-of-fact  people  do  not  flourish  here. 
Heligoland  has  little  to  do  with  dry  statis- 
tics. The  true  way  to  find  its  dimensions 
is  to  sail  around  it,  which  you  can  do  in  two 
hours,  and  walk  across  it  in  half  an  hour; 
or  make  application  of  Voltaire’s  measure- 
ment of  Geneva — “ Quand  je  secoue  ma  per- 
ruque,  je  poudre  tonte  la  r^publique.” 

One  never  thinks  of  it  as  being  “a  mile 


• “During  the  fifteenth  century  the  froe  city  of 
Hamburg  exercised  a protectorate  over  Heligoland. 

“Tide  in  one  of  the  case*  now  cited  to  show  that  It 
was  formerly  a German  possession,  and  ought  to  re- 
vert again  to  the  parent  state.  But  the  validity  of  the 
claim  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Hamburgers’  title  to  Heligoland  was  due  to  its  rev- 
enue having  been  mortgaged  to  them  by  the  King  of 
Denmark.  As  soon  as  the  debt  was  paid,  entire  power 
over  the  island  was  re-asserted  by  the  king,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  Hamburg.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
century  the  merchants  of  Bremen  erected  establish- 
ments for  curing  fish  and  selling  their  goods.  This 
was  doubtless  done  by  the  authority  of  the  ruler.  It 
is  known  that  in  1490  William  of  Schleswig  bad  a 


long  anti  a third  of  a mile  wide;”  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  it  embraces  an  illim- 
itable view  of  sea  aud  sky.  What  more 
would  you  have  f 

Your  belief  in  Tritons  and  Nereids,  how- 
ever, must  be  miskuken,  or  I can  imagine  the 
place  becoming  a trifle  monotonous.  Let 
your  faith  in  them  once  waver,  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  yon  will  become  like  old  Dryas- 
dust, who  said,  two  days  after  his  arrival, 
that  the  novelty  was  past  for  him,  aud  he 
should  go  back  to  the  main -land,  where 
horses  and  cows  grew,  and  where  one  could 
walk  without  fear  of  falling  off*  iuto  the  sea. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  Heligoland  one 
should  start  from  Hamburg  aud  sail  down 
the  Elbe,  as  this  approach  to  the  island  is 
one  of  its  charms. 

Eh  bim  ! ready  f Then  wave  your  hand- 
kerchief as  the  boat  pushes  oft*  from  the 
pier.  “ Muggins”  will  recognize  it,  if  no  ono 
else  does,  and  your  heart  will  be  lighter  for 
exchanging  adieux. 


custom-house  on  the  Island.  This  Indicates  that  it 
was  becoming  a place  of  Borne  importance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

44  In  1M4  the  separation  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
took  pltice,  and  a dispute  arose  as  to  which  should 
possess  Heligoland.  Although  the  Schleswigers  con- 
tinued to  exercise  authority  in  the  island,  the  question 
of  ownership  remained  unsettled.  This  matter  re- 
ceived a forcible  solution  in  1714,  when  the  Dunes  took 
possession  of  it.  Its  connection  with  Denmark  till 
then  had  been  merely  nominal,  being  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  Danish  king  having  been  also  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Schleswig.  One  of  the  penalties  paid  by  Denmark 
for  siding  with  France  was  to  be  compelled,  in  1807, 
to  surrender  not  ouly  her  fleet,  but  also  the  island  of 
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FC)<»jMiork  ami  ULs-  tivc»  wives — f.iio»jgh  to 
ktijm  rti  jwwAnt'  v 

G4Uc^V.'a*|l:1-n  .iii  *?nmn  fled  frirtj!  feanbii,  %k$, 
»mno  Uttle  ti i* i »:  m 1 y re st— ' mm*?  |r»  Hol- 
stein, iH'j  httpji,  than  t<<  a eltiihee  travtrilei. 


Give  a haili  ward  glance  at  ITamhuv&’ft 
fair  U&tpih  WUh  i I » firtMt:  i>f 
mit  WMods  in  i tf* 

penuitim  nil  nation*,  mir  auvu 

»icdr  ^^hnS;  r^i^l  A4i.;np<>sM  c«1i#jiiC'UWis  amt 


msm 

Smmmm 


' : f/SriVj  i /.  * -rV-77 

>»*U«OU*4rt>, 


S-tt.  harm,  however,  n»  drujYjhsig  tenr  of 
^Viujrivthy ;<iv«  thd  \Yifiti ppoi !<  fcttfe/t  f.-'--  of  dR 
Tiiil.v,  who  begged  it  hi  Vfiin  in  sixteen 
hitmlred  mid  Motmti  fling  ~.:-'Y*r  a**.?;  .tif/yring 

thy  inyste tfjriti#  Isle  : >y b ere  dam  ?in\:  *f  tin 

i)vv.v,nu\ 

Till?  hiU»  art?  ruVvr  fast  di  aytft  jteuri ng,  h u t 


altnvftr  flifrra  all.  Hurry  py#t  St. 
IbuiU,  vvuh  fls  i look-yards,  dirty  .fmi  lories, 
irnu.mcrahk  ail«s > hmway*  and  drunken  sail- 
or*,  *tA  wntalffi^  roal-Hhips  ;uu(  granaries, 
ta  the  fresh  green  hanks  beyond,  where  the 
tueixlmuf  !»f,  Haul  burg  have  their 

cnuutary-«eate. 

Hh}i«y  slopes  termw<i.  to  die  tn{?  umt 
cron  wfMl  wi£i\  nmssue  ttiwers,  modern  nU&~ 
trnulv  autl  mayhap  -artijh&ii  mins  form  &r 
rni hr#  srm&r  pU'tury^^fi  affimt# .;  ••While  the 
river  is  alive'  with  all  small  omit,  barges, 
mw-boaii**  titid  *M mi ftutivh  &cre<*V*tiianiBra 
plying  up  ^nd  ikm  n between  its  bhorea  all 
duy  long. 

Mtv/is  yon  prim  Aknua*  a town  vf  some  im- 
X«!rtanee,  et^oyihg  » &it*>  jan-t  aud  a most 
charming  situation. 

Otteu*en  makes  a <tuiet  regfir/g-nlare  for 


the  i&  ntiU  in  vhj.fVY  ^ (i* 

tnvrousj  flahkig  vill agge,  wi th  ihm  vedd ffecl 

oditnges,  $;-]tbe  .caifcj.l*  tif  ftt  Uo» 

bfittel  lonon  rn  the  ?U*jitur<v;  m>d  Viuhtuvn, 
Vniro  liitk  fiLi Uernjck;***  hfcati-tjTiiiW ymi 
reummliet,  is  in  nighr.. 

Thk  k the  great  weri<r  to  H>*ii- 

goia«dei^r.  Iff-rre  tin? 

ing  eoTn^Tlmuubs  ix*  ra  m jtijtifti  ami  >Vi\ri 
pcwsiiig  :iw ' 'khd  t-lui  pilokbiV^t, 


you  are  nut  tu  the  nven  sea. 

gkiU*'*'*  litrr*  iUiXf  iHisOhg 


Belt^oUml,  to  BoRl*i»d.  It  wjtf  rlien  fortified  mul  gsr- 
n^or.eU,  fetiU  eoTo  t*riH(l  1iU*>  u very  aaeini  and  com- 
w%r  *rtai»r>p. ..  yrbimriui  Treat?  oi  Pnite-v?m 
let  t^u  tlie  forfiial  ces^mrr  ut  tit  Is  island  \va» 
cotuph-reiT  ^nr  hiiU  a wntus^f  It  ha*  trrnitJmtefi  to  bu 
a Snhsli  witiumt  a Mu^ie  serious  ]trolest 

■■van  nV-er&\  by  ttwr  igalnsr  the  rule  of 

■ .'  * ' ’ ' ,’*.fV  -':  ’ , > ' ' _ .. 

* Hot*  man  -tnuz*  b»s  Ixrert  expri»e*«i 

with  nrgiartl  fir  the  condnct  of.ii  particulHr  lh>'vferoorf 
or t*ie oainre of  » partlealor  orttinaoev.  The ftiiccessttH 


efforts  of  the  iGro^niitT  to  al>o)V^»  \rrethloi: 

Imve  given  otlenfo  to  tiur  c^fteervvtiy^  puriy,  ^hti  ft 
trW[t»  a vrtcW  Hr  til?Rveu-v»»4  hoofy—fiM  3 direct  ^tfr 
f rum  Uwlior\  U » A no  iher  eti e vat* ev  ot  «stiH  mote 

re€t*nf  date,  ^iu*  is,  the  po>(iibhh‘0  of  public,  UH»r.. 
mg'  tahlois  Tf*«’  i.vO»»ni • MitPiwrl Mei*  hCl>fg  In  iva?4»  ,>t 
money  y^rv  nmt  ohivetiiv?  to  VmooHfr^  t**- . 
»**,  of  Whkb  Wry  vonijrt  hftVi?  fo  x^iy  their  qfaoi^, 
UrtA-  tmo  a r/>utn*ei.  ihry  AV*><e;%  i 

v\ertuin  ujiminl  pa^ttn^if  \ u /e I n rn  f ox  \>o r in t n 1<V 
Jmrnal 


aped  n eoiid  worn, 
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tiijo  jMssongersy  seats  thw  the  sfrlf/ 

ore  in  demand,  apd  bmmmng  healths  ur< 
drvmk ; Nt  PtiUeu*  }#  mi  m easily  propi- 
tiefei),,  ami  the  r >k-<  k is  soph  c bnmHl 

of  ftio^e  Imdtli^yyielinis  |m  take  irn  mUr- 
v^(  In  doipUins»  ><ud  green  wafer.  8u{  one 


I>3ft  ranging  themselves  tnt  either  wUe  the 
Jong  natro  nr  hit  in)  n ngsbiiit'kc,  d e)i  3 imt t eJy 
to  <stare  at  the  tresh  arrival*,  and  ftiake  jVer- 
sonal  remark*  a,s  tfiev  pas*.  \\ ’■ 


atr&io  jpAVrub*. 


who  has  crossed  f he  “r^yll ng  A t hip  fir”  ran 
efttVdy  ivrgve  the  at  dVi^iolly  dhilhonyo  and 
TVmfHh  «h;rk 

:ft;  few  bones 




pnly-Mmd’ Soiict^’een  tov  dinappenr  tbot^wiih  ritf  ^ tn$f> ky 
kTftttj  the  Aifclfjy".  fhftnjg  tHUergis*  *V<iui  be-  Y>»u  Oi}  th^ 

k>tv  al  tffcii $i*y  of  "T  JUwl V!  t*viwy . your 

tftie  w oh  ujgtfc  hi  $t»d5  trfjfcuMho  tyWt  /Josh  in  the  tfpunov  of  iiftmj  but  *ft iff  pw/jt«al 
of  the  signal  gun.  Af  the  third  *>dute  .the  property  of  whloh  yon  haw  hpwa  so  oik  ere- 
steamer  drop*  her  aiivht«rf  apd  is  an*  Weft \y  HipoiiMisf  y depH  vttd  \k  reefoy ered’  Only  at  ex- 
et>^iteled  t».y  little  twnj!*-~ruiln  iu  omit  rosf  - pease  of  ;t  ofir  ipVtOey  Or  .yonf  IUV\ 
prily  t for  they  are  the  Xurib  This  mat  for  settled,  you  pifak  oiiwHiiont 

fan,  and  *rre  manned  by  •yievy  giants,  Each  further  molestation,  hv  '-cafes  ami  lodging- 
hoai  hears  its  flag,  for  dear  to  tin?  heart  of  Imuees  v/itlmov  number, 
the  H^tigolaihUjp  arv  his  colors.  Gkuny  at  tfti'VfrGp  wiiuh>\v*  that  line  the 

' way,  wherein  are  deployed  ruth  trvnsntvs 

Roth  i*ft  cjki  \Vaiah  from  the  deep  — • stuffed  *ea?btMU>t  cloaks 

^ A ami  miilfe  made  irorn  the  seal  arid  Inst  tons 

•Bw  **  I*  **«»  '•"’  gwlw;  l«*t*  «>i  f lu,^  onriow  ami  t«u,t,iH.« 

TtiiH  is  the  pn  f ty  way  in 
m hi e h ^spms«ea  ttm’iyftt 
•ir;)l  humify'  of  hi*  hmio\  ;Hid 

It  r^nliy  ttr  innopiv-  • ' ' .,  ; 

hi  (id  if*  rh'-iv  i-  of  it.  A •» 

« uil  I>rn«'k,»-«a»i w..  .M,lv 
oh  awe  Knhvfed  3ja;thp 

1a{1»  VW.  ;.:  Ml...  '. 

Li^H*m1hse  -.jy-  ’ - ^ v : • ’.  y*;  - !•  . ' • ’ ^ <\y;:  5*r^'  ■ • ' y'-^ ' / , 

ho  trnftTt»vi*y vlhi5iH^hv:th&y;:;',r"’;^L  ; :’  . •■  i.urrr.R.AtiuyEj.  •:■.• 

*•  aVk  > or  lUkHlntton.’'  Jf 

id  I^yApd  .d^eid»\ho».  l^nHir  to  1/e  ;ttuh|  {fc  VhAl^fidscrtan’e  ^y/?.  Ifere  IyrdsKv» 
Head  to  loot deiijfji  a &&&$■  ^ >ef  or  * ltdte|  Oitrnh01  fts  i( 

[fkoTtiae  } *:tntr.:,<  ' tl  tuuinOk  .of '.v  rnir  f tdhVsv \ \ ' vv  on  hi  ad^  isv.'  ftoor  sfopplug,  .not.  sliar  1 
u;ovT>dy.-~ep.s^  jop  believe  it  f --hriv  < f -;.on  to  tlo  s»» : wGdoio  come*  only 
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by  wmuce ; nobody  wants  it  , second ~ 
hand.  , 

the  Obetbimb  i 

niid  her  tr«Uif ..toi' t'AmiM.,.  yon  follow,  But 
ptM&p*  iu  at  ih*.  :C?6Qyer9atm(MliuiiA'  |n  j»ai«K  < 
where  t h ree  hu  in  J mi  {>1  at es  art*  laid  *jt  i 
•B  »«'»«•  j a ad  a Very  irooif  table- ti'Mfa  it  is,  < 
fw — 'iniU’  eoainofMijtaiK  They  give  you  < 
opy  thing,  from  a Frisian  amnth- 
• H'ii  m otmmsf, to  salmon  ftmu  Eel 
Hirer,  Virginia. 

Apropos  to  your  own  appetite, 
iHt#tw*r  awai  ts 

doit”  .at  the  tc;» p id"  Che  rreppe : 

h mi.  T!p  oue  haudrod  ■ 
umi  ninety  fttep*  iiv-s  your  ^ a y.  .jg£  ££ 

Long  K-fore  you  mob  ibe  top 
yurt  wtsivy<uilWlf  a ’Hs^inb'nljfcd 
apiri|i-  and  winder  ivljat  Ibi^4eknr 
could  have  jjfvaiii  ttv  coJtimr  it  ® 

'*aii  eosy  tlig(it,e— -fti  fancy,  p»i 
heps,  ;^;vi^p>*K ^ b©  ' w^g 

thinking.  4 \ 

Tb^  •vinw*  howe^t,  f$j$  fci,n> 

F&bo*  t\&  Knnoi  pal  strep*  of  ijio 
npjer  v iiUgc,  wpli  repay*  you  for 
any  degree.  at'  fa  f ig  fie  , o vvr  1 Ooki  ng 
a*  it  doea  the  tTnteriaod,  mn,  ami  dowtiA  1 1 


For  hUlmnls  and  bowl- 

ing iir  tte  (>i*ejtlar»d  s&mi i dancing  add  coii* 
eerta  in  the  ^a^rlamV 

Routing,  bmvoVec.  ia  titer  favetf ffca  pastime, 
especially  if  tliew  be  a pb^pborie  seaf  when 
it  seiuusaHif  the  alarry  boat  had  fallen. 
On  the  crest  of  every  waveis  a jgolden 
crown  j you  eau  grasp  itv  Wt  you  can  not 


Your  boutdmn  piurige*  hi»  oar  to 
Us  farthest  dejdli  ; it  promi*«y*  to  tv  turn  a 
pure  pot  tie*  ore*  hot.  Kib^  hand  JiCi? 

wilfnb  tbo , tra^-ry .* ri demo* 
A-  jgiil  beyond  ite  ku  r face*  Tb&  mysterious 
illuuduMlon  of  NcpfuiOpH  realnis  is  much 
more  intv^rcMiug  than  ftvni  t h#  more 'strife- 
I og  spectacle  imalneed  by  fhtr  j^i^teebibst 
vxtrijordiiuirv . 'Here  Apotheiai,  Yet  donor 
disparage  flic  efforts  at  mao.  particularly 
when  they  tea(ly  feud  to  magu Ify  the  won- 
ders of  liatiibe,  iu  iliu*  m^tanco  of  the 
b^hrin^  of  t be  gtt>( wltfclt  idaoe 


Hi  doea  the  tthtcrlaoii,  aoa,  ami  d<>wtt?. 
The  glow  of  fhe  atmoapbere  never  a.fatb?? 
tlK  light  ytf  coxumoii  day*’  up  tlipvW 

Aft^r  diinwer  Ypu  tnmi  theiTtWpph* 

for  tbc  tide  (nf  fitain'on  i titroH  toward  t ho 
Ftavilioii  on  the  atraud,  wUcii:- .dawk  wfo\nlt% 
and  coflto*.  and  i^er^  fa*  drtink  *,  or  a pinrtu*- 
oodcY  Uy.  roa»W  on  f Jt^ . f tid jj *\ i sx I U>o  Af 
Biodr^dtjoulleo.  the  roam  Htreetw  of  tiio  Ujo 
tori  and,  which  run  parallel  to  tbv  cjiffotoun 
t<i  northoHUt. 

You  a Ire  Aiiy  l>egin  ro  cTpeTieDce  ocYVMOoy 
vtUc iixiz  :i  >u»ngc  ^la^tu-uy  and  o^hilara- 
ti«sii  ^ rvade  >our  whole  b«> 
rtag;  -it  io  a«  *ns>y  now  ifc 
luply : iw  rho  ijfrfttgi nation 

to  mono t the.;  • hi-uwked.  aud  ' 
n in6ty  ^4>pif  , >. ' V',' 

Beioie  the  setting:  of  the 
feu.n*f  whicli  ^very.  )>od.y 
td  impft  wrUc  fnisiQ  • /•M*r|r|v':.<'yXV; 

tho  vSdufh  pninti  newr  which  • , _ ' ••  *-'  -> 1 

i.*ji  tb^  ffoycriotTs  reiiidetiye, ; \- 

tbrWifb  Karb>ltclttlb3eT  past 
t be  li^ry  'iiotitie, 
tte>vv*  t th  fnemny  r^v Jr bir- 
ty  ' derm*  the  ypkfkr,  '-^PrP^^v 
ip  . the  Uiorirfr  jt^fiii,;  w hort>  ; 

.fceftta  ar^  )da»:od*  add  att  1»  ill  . :‘  >*$*;. 

t*  a4h»e?M  tor  the  grand  apec- 

iWevVyy  ;y  . ;., 

^Thrting'.dwr';:.' 1 yyv 

If  sc  the  ddl(<h‘m,  wilt'll  v«cji  pane  itotlu^ 

Wc*’h  n-.toe?*c’*-C4h*r ^ urf  ll  gacpn  awb.iv  . 

The  ^ etlb  elvfsU^t,  d{l  ~ jgotwr wil  W^ruy^ 

Hh t ^ aitfp  fronj  tho  auldiiiio  x** 

Iw-f'iiiatirn-  wbecw:  yon  supper  You 
hM  A\VK>tr 

RXCrbinil  aod  oijoady  »h  ar. 


rnr  Kirs  vvn  uonr. 


thiiCA  difrtng  the  t&o&wf*  It  w kw 
ttfTkfir  of  tnucb  pn’paroiTon  nmi  gmiil  <?x- 
Om  a htui<1  red  bon  fa  tiuik e the 
dirpo}^;  <tf  tbc  : feWid. ,M|^  >uu*k  and  if^t- 
amhl  rocket  s,  $r/nqfai 
vfifiiih-*,  B»Mig,il-!%hls.  Mod  “ Hod  save  fhe 
Queen l*  (Y  little  peiitioo  b»r  uocY  mSt Yin- 
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dependent  of  her  Majesty,  might  not  bo  out 
of  place  in  view  of  falling  roc  ket  sticks.) 

The  hotels  aud  lodging-houses,  brilliantly 
lighted,  form  a blazing  line  along  the  shore ; 
spectral  figures  Hitting  about  the  crags  cast 
grotesque  shadows  ; jagged  peaks  and  points 
of  projecting  rocks,  tinged  with  one  livid 
tin  me  of  dark  red  glare,  presen  t a back- 
ground fantastic  beyond  description.  The 
surf- beaten  rocks  gleam  .'is  if  iu  exultation 
of  their  cruel  power,  ami  at  the  turn  of  the 


PEASANTS  or  UKMuOL*  M>. 


north  point  yon  are  introduced  c*Www- 
nie  to  the  regions  of  Pandemonium. 

All  the  grottoes  are  aglow  ; the  cliffs  emit 
sulphurous  fumes;  jets  of  tl&mo  start  from 
every  crevice;  ‘^louhhCheaders*  set  the  ech- 
oes Hying;  gigantic  Catherine- wheels  re- 
volve, revealing  in  frowning  aspect  the  Nun 
and  Monk— two  solitary  columns  two  hun- 
dred feet  iu  height. 

A little  beyond  is  the  “ Pulpit.”  never 
more  strikingly  illustrated ; u der  Pastor 
u ud  seine  Frau*  stand  petrified  before  it. 
Rounding  the  south  point,  the  world  seems 
upside  down,  pr  wrong  side  out,  or  corning 
In  an  end.  Cannon  lire,  ten-foot  letters 
“ V.  It”  bum  in  red  and  grfcbn  and  violet 
on  the  high  sea-wall,  the  anchored  ships  are 
in  a tit  of  fire- works,  and  the  evening  reach- 
es its  climax  in  one  tremendous  Fonrth-of- 
Ju!>  explosion. 

Bilt  the  midnight  waves  wash  every  trace 
of  human  work  aw  ay  ; no  sign  betrays  that 
mortal  foot  has  ever  trod  Calypso’s  grotto 
since  the  faithless  llysses  turned  his  dis- 
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er,  fur  bo  early  in  the  season.  Generally  the 
passage  from  the  island  to  the  Diine  is  made 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes’  rowing,  often 
in  five  or  seven  when  the  wind  is  favorable 
and  the  sail  up.  Ah,  sailing  across ! — that  is 
the  very  poetry  of  life,  the  loveliest,  dream- 
iest phase  of  this  charming  existence,  when 
the  waves  are  still  and  blue  as  the  far-off 
sky,  and  no  one  utters  a word,  the  silvery 
gull  and  the  graceful  sea -swallow  circle 
overhead,  and  the  exquisite  quiet  is  broken 
only  by  the  gently  flapping  sail. 


Life  is  made  up  of  moods ; so  down  on  the 
strand  we  watch  the  little  “ Sans  Souci”  as 
they  scramble  over  the  rocks,  counting  their 
fortune  a star-fish  or  a “Gliiekstein,”  and 
chattering  in  their  jlroll  dialect,  w'hich  is  a 
mixture  of  Plattdeutsch  and  English  with 
a touch  of  the  old  Frisian.  Again  we  lie 
dreaming  under  a sail,  or  on  the  warm  sand 
we  listen  to  the  secrets  of  the  sea,  which 
are  there  revealed  to  mortals  by  the  waves 
as  they  foam  and  play  and  break  upon  the 
shore  of  this  euchanting  and  enchanted  isle. 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE. 


CHAFrER  XVI. 

REBELLION. 

AND  where  was  she  now — that  strange 
creature  who  had  bewildered  and 
blinded  his  eyes  and  so  sorely  stricken  his 
heart?  It  was,  perhaps,  not  the  least  part  of 
his  trouble  that  all  his  passionate  yearning 
to  see  her,  and  all  his  thinking  about  her  and 
the  scenes  in  which  he  had  met  her,  seemed 
unable  to  conjure  up  any  satisfactory  vis- 
ion of  her.  The  longing  of  his  heart  went 
out  from  him  to  meet — a phantom.  She 
appeared  before  him  in  a hundred  shapes, 
now  one,  now  the  other ; but  all  possessed 
with  a terrible  fascination  from  which  it 
was  iu  vain  for  him  to  try  to  flee. 

Which  was  she,  then — the  pale  and  sen- 
sitive and  thoughtful-eyed  girl  who  listen- 
ed with  such  intense  interest  to  the  gloomy 
tales  of  the  Northern  seas ; who  was  so  fine, 
and  perfect,  and  delicate ; who  walked  so 
gracefully  and  smiled  so  sweetly ; the  timid 
and  gentle  companion  and  friend  ? 

Or  the  wild  coquette,  with  her  arch,  shy 
ways,  and  her  serious  laughing,  aud  her  be- 
fooliug  of  the  poor  stupid  lover  f He  could 
hear  her  laugh  now ; he  could  see  her  feed 
her  canary  from  her  own  lips.  Where  was 
the  old  mother  whom  that  mad-cap  girl 
teased  and  petted  and  delighted? 

Or  was  not  this  she — the  calm  and  gra- 
cious woman  who  received  as  a matter  of 
right  the  multitude  of  attentions  that  all 
men — and  women  too  — were  glad  to  pay 
her?  The  air  fine  about  her;  the  south 
winds  fanning  her  check;  the  day  long, 
and  balmy,  and  clear.  The  white-sailed 
boats  glide  slowly  through  the  water; 
there  is  a sound  of  music  and  of  gentle 
talk;  a butterfly  conies  fluttering  over  the 
blue  summer  seas.  And  then  there  is  a 
murmuring  refrain  in  the  lapping  of  the 
waves : Rose  Leaf — Rose  Leaf — what  faint 
wind  will  carry  you  away  to  the  south  t 

Or  this  audacious  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
with  the  flashing  black  eyes,  and  a saucy 
smile  on  her  lips  ? She  knows  that  every 
one  regards  her;  but  what  of  that?  Away 


she  goes  through  the  brilliant  throng  with 
that  young  Highlaud  officer,  with  glowing 
light  and  gay  costumes  and  joyous  music 
all  around  her.  What  do  you  think  of  her, 
you  poor  clown,  standing  all  alone  and  mel- 
ancholy, with  your  cap  and  bells  ? Has  she 
pierced  your  heart  too  with  a flash  of  the 
saucy  black  eyes  ? 

But  there  is  still  another  vision ; and  per- 
haps this  solitary  dreamer,  who  has  no  eyes 
for  the  great  slopes  of  Ben-an-Sloich  that 
stretch  into  the  clouds,  and  no  ears  for  the 
soft  calling  of  the  sea-birds  as  they  wheel 
over  his  head,  tries  hardest  to  fix  this  one 
in  his  memory.  Here  she  is  the  neat  and 
watchful  house-mistress,  with  all  things 
bright  and  shining  around  her;  and  she  ap- 
pears, too,  as  the  meek  daughter  and  the 
kind  and  caressing  sister.  Is  it  not  hard 
that  she  should  be  torn  from  this  quiet  lit- 
tle haveu  of  domestic  duties  and  family  af- 
fection to  be  bound  baud  and  foot  in  the 
chains  of  art,  and  flung  into  the  arena  to 
amuse  that  great  ghoul-faced  thing,  the 
public?  The  white  slave  does  not  com- 
plain. While  as  yet  she  may  she  presides 
over  the  cheerful  table ; and  the  beautiful 
small  hands  are  helpful,  and  that  light 
morning  costume  is  a wonder  of  simplicity 
and  grace.  And  then  the  garden — and  the 
soft  summer  air,  and  the  pretty  ways  of  the 
two  sisters:  why  should  not  this  simple, 
homely,  beautiful  life  last  forever,  if  only 
the  summer  and  the  roses  would  last  for- 
ever ? 

But  suppose  now  that  we  turn  aside  from 
these  fanciful  pictures  of  Macleod’s  and  take 
a more  commonplace  one  of  which  he  could 
have  no  notion  w hatever  ? It  is  night — a 
wet  and  dismal  night — and  a fonr-w'heeled 
cab  is  jolting  along  through  the  dark  and 
almost  deserted  thoroughfares  of  Manches- 
ter. Miss  Gertrude  White  is  in  the  cab, 
and  the  truth  is  that  she  is  in  a thorough 
bad  temper.  Whether  it  was  the  unseemly 
scuffle  that  took  place  in  the  gallery  during 
the  performance,  or  whether  it  is  that  the 
streets  of  Manchester,  in  the  midst  of  rain 
and  after  midnight,  are  not  inspiriting,  or 
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whether  it  is  merely  that  she  has  got  a 
headache,  it  is  certaiu  that  Miss  White  is  in 
au  ill  humor,  aud  that  she  has  not  spoken  a 
word  to  her  maid,  her  only  companion,  since 
together  they  left  the  theatre.  At  length 
the  cab  stops  opposite  a hotel,  which  is  ap- 
parently closed  for  the  night.  They  get 
out ; cross  the  muddy  pavements  under  the 
glare  of  a gas  lamp ; after  some  delay  get 
into  the  hotel;  pass  through  a dimly  lit 
and  empty  corridor;  and  then  Miss  White 
bids  her  maid  good-night  and  opens  the 
door  of  a small  parlor. 

Here  there  is  a more  cbeerftfl  scene.  There 
is  a fire  in  the  room;  and  there  is  supper 
laid  on  the  table;  while  Mr.  Septimus  White, 
with  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  his  back 
turned  to  the  lamp,  is  seated  in  an  easy- 
chair  and  holding  up  a book  to  the  light 
so  that  the  pages  almost  touch  his  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  Miss  White  sits  down 
on  the  sofa  on  the  dark  side  of  the  room. 
She  has  made  no  response  to  his  greeting  of 
“Well,  Gerty!” 

At  length  Mr.  White  becomes  aware  that 
his  daughter  is  sitting  there  with  her  things 
on,  and  he  turns  from  his  book  to  her. 

“Well,  Gerty,”  he  repeats,  “aren't  you 
goiug  to  have  some  supper  !” 

“ No,  thank  yon,”  she  says. 

“Come,  come,”  he  remonstrates,  “that 
won't  do.  You  must  have  some  supper. 
Shall  Jane  get  you  a cup  of  tea  f' 

“ I don't  suppose  there  is  any  one  up  be- 
low; besides,  I don't  want  it,”  says  Miss 
White,  rather  wearily. 

“What  is  the  matter!” 

“Nothing,”  she  answers;  and  then  she 
looks  at  the  mautel-piece.  “ No  letter  from 
Carry  T” 

“No.” 

“Well,  I hope  you  won't  make  her  an 
actress,  papa,”  observes  Miss  White,  with 
no  relevance,  but  with  considerable  sharp- 
ness in  her  tone. 

In  fact,  this  remark  was  so  unexpected 
aud  uncalled-for  that  Mr.  White  suddenly 
put  his  book  down  on  his  knee,  and  turned 
his  gold  spectacles  full  on  his  daughter's 
face. 

“ I will  beg  you  to  remember,  Gerty,”  he 
remarked,  with  some  dignity,  “that  1 did 
not  make  you  an  actress,  if  that  is  what 
you  imply.  If  it  had  not  been  entirely  your 
wish,  I should  never  have  encouraged  you ; 
aud  I think  it  shows  great  ingratitude,  not 
only  to  me  but  to  the  public  also,  that  when 
you  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a position 
such  as  any  woman  in  the  country  might 
envy,  you  treat  your  good  fortune  with  in- 
difference, and  show  nothing  but  discontent. 
I can  not  tell  what  has  come  over  you  of 
late.  You  ought  certainly  to  be  the  last  to 
say  any  thiug  agaiust  a profession  that  has 
gained  for  you  such  a large  share  of  public 
favor—” 


“Public  favor!”  she  said,  with  a bitter 
laugh.  “ Who  is  the  favorite  of  the  public 
in  this  very  town!  Why,  the  girl  who 
plays  in  that  farce — who  smokes  a cigar- 
ette, and  walks  round  the  stage  like  a man, 
and  dances  a breakdown.  Why  wasn't  I 
taught  to  dance  breakdowns!” 

Her  father  was  deeply  vexed;  for  this 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  dropped  small 
rebellious  hints.  Aud  if  this  feeling  grew, 
she  might  come  to  question  his  most  cher- 
ished theories. 

“ I should  think  you  were  jealous  of  that 
girl,”  said  he,  petulantly,  “if  it  were  not 
too  ridiculous.  You  ought  to  remember 
that  she  is  an  established  favorite  here. 
She  has  amused  these  people  year  after 
year;  they  look  on  her  as  an  old  friend; 
they  are  grateful  to  her.  The  means  she 
uses  to  make  people  laugh  may  not  meet 
with  your  approval;  but  she  knows  her 
own  business,  doubtless;  and  she  succeeds 
in  her  own  way.” 

“ Ah,  well,”  said  Miss  White,  as  she  put 
aside  her  bonnet,  “ I hope  you  won’t  bring 
up  Carry  to  this  sort  of  life.” 

“To  what  sort  of  life!”  her  father  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  “ Haven't  you  every  thing 
that  can  make  life  pleasant ! I don't  know 
what  more  you  want.  You  have  not  a sin- 
gle care.  You  are  petted  and  caressed  wher- 
ever you  go.  And  you  ought  to  have  the 
delight  of  knowing  that  the  further  you  ad- 
vance in  your  art  the  further  rewards  are 
in  store  for  you.  The  way  is  clear  before 
you.  You  have  youth  and  strength;  and 
the  public  is  only  too  anxious  to  applaud 
whatever  you  undertake.  And  yet  you  com- 
plain of  your  manner  of  life.” 

“ It  isn't  the  life  of  a human  being  at  all,” 
she  said,  boldly — but  perhaps  it  was  only 
her  headache,  or  her  weariness,  or  her  ill 
humor,  that  drove  her  to  this  rebellion; 
“it  is  the  cutting  one’s  self  off  from  every 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  having.  It  is 
a continual  degradation — the  exhibition  of 
feelings  that  ought  to  be  a woman's  most 
sacred  and  secret  possession.  And  what 
will  the  end  of  it  be!  Already  I begin  to 
think  I don't  know  what  I am.  I have  to 
sympathize  with  so  many  characters — I 
have  to  be  so  many  different  people — that 
I don't  quite  know  what  my  own  character 
is,  or  if  I have  any  at  all — ” 

Her  father  was  staring  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. What  had  led  her  into  these  fantas- 
tic notions  ! While  she  was  professing  that 
her  ambition  to  become  a great  and  famous 
actress  was  the  one  ruling  thought  aud  ob- 
ject of  her  life,  was  she  really  envying  the 
poor  domestic  drudge  whom  she  saw  coming 
to  the  theatre  to  enjoy  herself  with  her  fool 
of  a husband,  having  withdrawn  for  an  hour 
or  two  from  her  housekeeping  books  and 
her  squalling  children  ! At  all  events,  Miss 
White  left  him  iu  no  doubt  as  to  her  senti- 
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inents  at  that  precise  moment.  She  talked 
rapidly,  and  with  a good  deal  of  bitter  feel- 
ing; but  it  was  quite  obvious,  from  the 
clearness  of  her  Hue  of  contention,  that  she 
had  been  thinking  over  the  matter.  And 
while  it  was  all  a prayer  that  her  sister 
Carry  might  be  left  to  live  a natural  life, 
and  that  she  should  not  be  compelled  to  ex- 
hibit, for  gain  or  applause,  emotions  which 
a woman  would  naturally  lock  up  in  her 
own  heart,  it  was  also  a bitter  protest 
against  her  own  lot.  What  was  she  to 
become,  she  asked  T A dram-drinker  of  fic- 
titious sentiineutf  A Ten-minutes’  Emo- 
tionalist T It  was  this  last  phrase  that 
flashed  in  a new  light  on  her  father’s  be- 
wildered mind.  He  remembered  it  instant- 
ly. So  that  was  the  source  of  iuoperatiou  T 

“Oh,  I see  now,”  he  said,  with  angry 
scorn.  “ You  have  learned  yonr  lesson  well. 
A ‘Ten-minutes’  Emotionalist:’  I remember. 
I was  wondering  who  had  put  such  stuff1  into 
your  head.” 

She  colored  deeply ; but  said  nothing. 

“ And  so  you  are  taking  your  notion,  as  to 
what  sort  of  life  you  would  lead,  from  a 
Highland  savage — a boor  whose  only  occu- 
pations are  eating  aud  drinking  and  killiug 
wild  animals.  A fine  guide,  truly!  He  has 
had  so  much  experience  of  {esthetic  matters ! 
Or  is  it  metapheesics  is  his  hobby!  Aud 
what,  pray,  is  his  notion  as  to  whpt  life 
should  be!  That  the  noblest  object  of  a 
rnau’s  ambition  should  be  to  kill  a stag  ! It 
was  a mistake  for  Dante  to  let  his  work  eat 
into  his  heart ; he  should  have  devoted  him- 
self to  shooting  rabbits.  And  Raphael — 
don’t  you  think  he  would  have  improved 
his  digestion  by  giving  up  pandering  to  the 
public  taste  for  pretty  things,  and  taking 
to  hunting  wild  boars  ! That  is  the  theory, 
isu’t  it  ? Is  that  the  metaphysics  you  have 
learned  !” 

“ You  may  talk  about  it,”  she  said,  rather 
humbly — for  she  knew  very  well  she  could 
not  stand  agaiust  her  father  in  argnment, 
especially  on  a subject  that  he  rather  prided 
himself  on  having  mastered,  “ but  you  are 
not  a woman,  and  yon  don’t  know  what  a 
woman  feels  about  such  things.” 

“ Aud  since  when  have  you  made  the  dis- 
covery ! What  has  happened  to  cou vince 
you  so  suddenly  that  your  professional  life 
is  a degradation  !” 

“ Oh,”  she  said,  carelessly, “ 1 was  scarce- 
ly thinking  of  myself.  Of  course  I know 
what  lies  before  me.  It  was  about  Carry  I 
spoke  to  you.” 

“Carry  shall  decide  for  herself,  as  you 
did;  and  when  she  has  done  so,  I hope  she 
won’t  come  and  blame  me  the  first  time  she 
gets  some  ridiculous  idea  into  her  head.” 

“Now,  papa,  that  isn’t  fair,”  the  eldest 
sister  said,  in  a gentler  voice.  “ You  know 
I never  blamed  you.  I only  showed  you 
that  even  a popular  actress  sometimes  re- 


members that  she  is  a woman.  And  if  she 
is  a woman,  you  must  let  her  have  a grum- 
ble occasionally.” 

This  conciliatory  tone  smoothed  the  mat- 
ter down  at  once;  and  Mr.  White  turned 
to  his  book  with  another  recommendation 
to  his  daughter  to  take  some  supper  and 
get  to  bed. 

“ I will  go  now,”  she  said,  rather  wearily, 
as  she  rose.  “ Good-night,  papa — What 
is  that !” 

She  was  looking  at  a parcel  that  lay  on  a 
chair. 

“ It  came  for  you,  to-night.  There  was 
seven  and  sixpence  to  pay  for  extra  car- 
riage— it  seems  to  have  been  forwarded 
from  place  to  place.” 

“As  if  I had  not  enough  luggage  to  carry 
about  with  me!”  she  said. 

But  she  proceeded  to  open  the  parcel  all 
the  same,  which  seemed  to  be  very  carefully 
swathed  in  repeated  covers  of  canvas.  And 
presently  she  uttered  a slight  exclamation. 
She  took  up  one  dark  object  after  another, 
passing  her  hand  over  them,  and  back 
again,  and  finally  pressing  them  to  her 
cheek. 

“Just  look  at  these,  papa — did  you  ever 
in  all  your  fife  see  auy  thing  so  beautiful !” 

She  came  to  a letter,  too;  which  she 
hastily  tore  open  and  read.  It  was  a brief 
note,  in  terms  of  great  respect,  written 
by  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  and  begging  Miss 
White’s  acceptance  of  a small  parcel  of  ot- 
ter-skins, which  he  hoped  might  be  made 
into  some  article  of  attire.  Moreover,  he 
had  asked  his  cousin’s  advice  on  the  mat- 
ter; and  she  thought  there  were  enough; 
but  if  Miss  White  on  further  inquiry  found 
she  would  rather  have  oue  or  two  more,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  mouth 
or  so  he  could  obtain  these  also.  It  was  a 
very  respectful  note. 

But  there  was  no  shyness  or  timidity 
about  the  manner  of  Miss  White  when  she 
spread  those  skins  out  along  the  sofa,  and 
again  and  agaiu  took  them  up  to  praise 
their  extraordinary  glossiuess  and  softness. 

“Papa,”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  a present 
fit  for  a prince  to  make.” 

“ I dare  say  you  will  find  them  useful.” 

“And  whatever  is  made  of  them,”  said 
she,  with  decision,  “ that  I shall  keep  for 
myself — it  won’t  be  oue  of  my  stage  prop- 
erties.” 

Her  spirits  rose  wonderfully.  She  kept 
on  chatting  to  her  father  about  these  love- 
ly skins,  and  the  jacket  she  would  have  of 
them.  She  asked  why  he  was  so  dull  that 
evening.  She  protested  that  she  would  not 
take  any  supper  unless  he  had  some  too; 
whereupon  he  had  a bisenit  and  a glass  of 
claret,  which  at  nil  events  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  his  book.  And  then,  when  she 
had  finished  her  supper,  she  suddenly  said, 

“ Now,  Pappy  dear,  I am  going  to  tell  you 
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a great  secret.  I am  goiug  to  cbaiige  the 
song  in  the  second  act.” 

“ Nonsense !”  said  he ; but  he  was  rather 
glad  to  see  her  come  back  to  the  interest  of 
her  work. 

44 1 am,”  she  said,  seriously.  44  Would  you 
like  to  hear  it  f” 

44  You  will  wake  the  house  up.” 

“Aud  if  the  public  expect  au  actress  to 
please  them,”  she  said,  saucily,  44  they  must 
take  the  consequences  of  her  practicing.” 

She  went  to  the  piano,  and  opened  it. 
There  was  a tine  courage  in  her  manner  as 
she  struck  the  chords  and  sang  the  opening 
lines  of  the  gay  song : 

•“Threescore  o’  nobles  rode  op  the  King’s  ha\ 

But  bonnie  Gleuogie’s  the  flower  of  them  a’, 

Wi’  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  bonnie  black  eV" 

— but  here  her  voice  dropped,  and  it  was 
almost  in  a whisper  that  she  let  the  maiden 
of  the  song  utter  the  secret  wish  of  her 
heart — 

44  4 OUnogie , dear  wither , Glenogie  for  me.* 

44  Of  course,”  she  said,  turning  round  to 
her  father,  aud  speaking  in  a business-like 
way,  though  there  was  a spice  of  prond 
mischief  in  her  eyes, 44  there  is  a stumbling- 
block,  or  where  would  the  story  be  f Gleno- 
gie  is  poor ; the  mother  will  not  let  her 
daughter  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him; 
the  girl  takes  to  her  bed  with  the  definite 
intention  of  dying.” 

She  turned  to  the  piano  again. 

44  4 There  la,  GDnogie,  a letter  for  thee, 

Oh,  there  is,  Glenogie,  a letter  for  tlieeu 

The  first  line  he  looked  at,  a light  laugh  laughed  he : 

But  ere  he  read  through  It,  tears  blinded  hie  e’e.’ 

44  How  do  you  like  the  air,  papa?” 

Mr.  White  did  not  seem  over  well  pleased. 
He  .was  quite  aware  that  his  daughter  was 
a very  clever  young  woman ; aud  he  did 
not  kuow  what  insane  idea  might  have  got 
into  her  head  of  throwing  an  allegory  at 
him. 

“The  air,”  said  he,  coldly, 44 is  well  enough. 
But  I hope  you  don’t  expect  an  English  an- 
dieuce  to  understand  that  doggerel  Scotch.” 

“Glenogie  understood  it,  anyway,”  said 
she,  blithely,  44  and  naturally  he  rode  off  at 
once  to  see  his  dying  sweetheart. 

44  4 P*lc  and  wan  was  she,  when  Glenogie  gaed  ben, 
Bnt  rosy-red  grew  she  when  Glenogie  sat  down. 
She  turned  away  her  head,  but  the  smile  was  in 
her  e'e, 

4 OA,  bin  no,  feared , wither , Fit  maybe  no  dee.*” 
She  shut  the  piano. 

“ Isn’t  it  charmingly  simple  and  tender, 
papa  r she  said,  with  the  samo  mischief  in 
her  eyes. 

“ I think  it  is  foolish  of  you  to  think  of 
exchanging  that  piece  of  doggerel — ” 

“For  whatT”  said  she,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  44  For  this  ?” 

And  therewith  she  sang  these  lines — giv- 
ing an  admirable  burlesque  imitation  of 


herself,  aud  her  own  gestures,  and  her  own 
siuging  in  the  part  she  was  then  perform- 
ing: 

“ 4 The  morning  bells  are  swinging,  ringing. 

Hail  to  the  day ! 

The  birds  are  winging,  singing 
To  the  golden  day — 

To  the  joyous  day— 

The  morning  bells  are  swinging,  ringing, 

And  what  do  they  say? 

O bring  my  love  to  my  love! 

O bring  my  love  to-day! 

O bring  my  love  to  my  love ! 

To  be  my  love  alway!’” 

It  certainly  was  cruel  to  treat  poor  Mrs. 
Ross’s  home-made  lyric  so;  hut  Miss  White 
was  burlesquing  herself  as  w ell  as  the  song 
she  had  to  sing.  Aud  as  her  father  did  not 
know  to  what  lengths  this  iconoclastic  fit 
might  lead  her,  he  abruptly  hade  her  good- 
night aud  wreut  to  bed,  no  doubt  hoping 
that  next  morning  would  find  the  demon 
exorcised  from  his  daughter. 

As  for  her,  she  had  one  more  loving  look 
over  the  skins,  and  then  she  carefully  read 
through  the  note  that  accompanied  them. 
There  was  a smile  on  her  face — perhaps  of 
pleasure,  perhaps  of  amusement  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  lines.  However,  she  turned 
aside,  and  got  hold  of  a small  writing-desk, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table. 

41 4 Oh,  here  is,  Glenogie,  a letter  for  thee,’  ” 

she  hummed  to  herself,  with  a rather  proud 
look  on  her  face,  as  she  seated  herself  aud 
opened  the  desk. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

“fhir  a bhata!” 

Young  Ogilvie  had  obtained  some  brief 
extension  of  his  leave,  but  even  that  was 
drawing  to  a close;  and  Macleod  saw  with 
a secret  dread  that  the  hour  of  his  depart- 
ure was  fast  approaching.  And  yet  lie  had 
not  victimized  the  young  man.  After  that 
first  burst  of  coufldeuce  he  had  been  spar- 
ing in  his  references  to  the  trouble  that  had 
beset  him.  Of  what  avail,  besides,  could 
Mr.  Ogilvie’s  counsels  bet  Once  or  twice 
he  had  ventured  to  approach  the  subject 
with  some  commonplace  assurances  that 
there  w'ere  always  difficulties  iu  the  way 
of  two  people  getting  married,  aud  that 
they  had  to  l>e  overcome  with  patience 
and  courage.  The  difficulties  that  Macleod 
knew  of  as  l>etwreen  himself  and  that  im- 
possible goal  were  deeper  than  any  mere 
obtaining  of  the  consent  of  friends  or  the 
arrangement  of  a way  of  living.  From  the 
moment  that  the  terrible  truth  was  forced 
on  him  he  had  never  regarded  his  case  bnt 
as  quite  hopeless ; aud  yet  that  in  no  way 
moderated  his  consuming  desire  to  see  her 
— to  hear  her  speak — even  to  have  corre- 
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spoudence  with  her.  It  was  something  that 
he  could  send  her  a parcel  of  otter-skins. 

But  all  the  same  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  in  some 
measure  a friend'  of  hers.  He  knew  her — 
he  had  spoken  to  her — no  doubt  when  he 
returned  to  the  South  he  would  see  her  one 
day  or  another,  and  he  would  surely  speak 
of  the  visit  he  had  paid  to  Castle  Dare. 
Macleod  set  about  making  that  visit  as 
pleasant  as  might  be ; and  the  weather  aid- 
ed him.  The  fair  heavens  shone  over  the 
windy  blue  seas;  and  the  green  island  of 
Ulva  lay  basking  in  the  sunlight;  and  as 
the  old  Umpire,  with  her  heavy  bows  part- 
ing the  rushing  waves,  carried  them  out  to 
the  west,  they  could  see  the  black  skarts 
standing  on  the  rocks  of  Gometra,  and 
clouds  of  puffins  wheeling  round  the  dark 
and  lonely  pillars  of  StafFa ; while  away  in 
the  north,  as  they  got  clear  of  Treshanisli 
Point,  the  mountains  of  Rum  and  of  Skye 
appeared  a pale  and  spectral  bine,  like 
ghostly  shadows  at  the  horizon.  Aud  there 
was  no  end  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  that 
occupied  day  after  day.  On  their  very  first 
expedition  np  the  lonely  corries  of  Ben-an- 
Sloich  young  Ogilvie  brought  down  a royal 
hart — though  his  hand  trembled  for  ten 
minutes  after  he  pulled  the  trigger.  They 
shot  wild-duck  in  Loch  Scridain,  and  seals 
in  Loch-na-Keal,  and  rook-pigeons  along 
the  face  of  the  honey-combed  cliffs  of  Gri- 
bun.  And  what  was  this  new  form  of  sport  f 
They  were  oue  day  being  pulled  in  the  gig 
up  a shallow  loch  iu  the  hope  of  finding  a 
brood  or  two  of  young  mergansers,  when 
Macleod,  who  was  seated  up  at  the  bow, 
suddenly  called  to  the  man  to  stop.  He 
beckoned  to  Ogilvie,  who  went  forward  and 
saw,  quietly  moving  over  the  sea-weed,  a 
hideously  ugly  fish  with  the  flat  head  and 
sinister  eyes  of  a snake.  Macleod  picked 
np  the  boat-hook,  steadied  himself  in  the 
boat,  and  then  drove  the  iron  spike  down. 

“I  have  him,”  he  said.  “That  is  the 
snake  of  the  sea — I hate  him  os  I hate  a 
serpent.” 

He  hoisted  out  of  the  water  the  dead  dog- 
fish, which  was  about  four  feet  long,  and 
then  shook  it  back. 

“ Here,  Ogilvie,”  said  he,  “ take  the  boat- 
hook. There  are  plenty  about  here.  Make 
yourself  St.  Patrick  exterminating  snakes.” 

Ogilvie  tried  the  dogfish  spearing  with 
more  or  less  success ; but  it  was  the  means 
of  procuring  for  him  a bitter  disappoint- 
ment. As  they  went  quietly  over  the  sea- 
weed— the  keel  of  the  boat  hissing  through 
it  and  occasionally  grating  on  the  sand — 
they  perceived  that  the  water  was  getting 
a bit  deeper,  and  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  strike  the  boat-hook  straight.  At  this 
moment,  Ogilvie,  happening  to  cast  a glance 
along  the  rocks  close  by  them,  started  aud 
seized  Macleod’s  arm.  What  the  frightened 
eyes  of  the  younger  man  seemed  to  see  was 


a great  white  and  gray  object  lying  on  the 
rocks  and  staring  at  him  with  huge  black 
eyes.  At  first  it  almost  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a man  with  a grizzled  and  hairy  face ; 
then  he  tried  to  think  of  some  white  beast 
with  big  black  eyes;  then  he  knew.  For 
the  next  second  there  was  an  unwieldy  roll 
down  the  rocks,  aud  then  a heavy  splash  in 
the  water;  and  the  huge  gray  seal  had  disap- 
peared. And  there  he  stood  helpless,  with 
the  boat-hook  in  his  hand. 

“ It  is  my  usual  luck,”  said  he,  in  despair. 
“ If  I had  had  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  we  should 
never  have  got  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  beast.  But  I got  an  awful  fright.  I 
never  before  saw  a live  seal  just  iu  front  of 
one's  nose  like  that.” 

“ You  would  have  missed  him,”  said  Mac- 
leod, coolly. 

“ At  a dozen  yards  t” 

“Yes.  When  you  come  on  one  so  near 
as  that,  you  are  too  startled  to  take  aim. 
You  would  have  blazed  away  aud  missed.” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  said  Ogilvie,  with 
some  modest  persistence.  “When  I shot 
that  stag,  I was  steady  enough,  though  I 
felt  my  heart  thumping  away  like  fun.” 

“There  you  had  plenty  of  time  to  take 
your  aim — aud  a rock  to  rest  your  rifle  on.” 
Aud  then  he  added:  “You  would  have 
broken  Hatnish’s  heart,  Ogilvie,  if  you  had 
missed  that  stag.  He  was  quite  determiued 
you  should  have  one  on  your  first  day  out ; 
and  I never  saw  him  take  such  elaborate 
precautions  before.  I suppose  it  was  terri- 
bly tedious  to  you ; but  you  may  depend  on 
it  it  was  necessary.  There  isn’t  one  of  the 
younger  men  can  match  Hamish,  though  he 
was  bred  a sailor.” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Ogilvie  admitted,  “I  began 
to  think  we  were  having  a great  deal  of 
trouble  for  nothing;  especially  when  it 
seemed  as  though  the  wind* were  blowing 
half  a dozen  ways  in  the  one  valley.” 

“Why,  man,”  Macleod  said,  “Hamish 
knows  every  one  of  those  eddies  just  as  if 
they  were  all  down  on  a chart.  And  he  is 
very  determined,  too,  you  shall  have  anoth- 
er stag  before  you  go,  Ogilvie ; for  it  is  not 
much  amusement  we  have  been  giving  you 
since  you  came  to  ns.” 

“That  is  why  I feel  so  particularly  jolly 
at  the  notion  of  having  to  go  back,”  said 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  very  much  the  air  of  a 
school-boy  at  the  end  of  his  holiday.  “ The 
day  after  to-morrow,  too.” 

“To-inorrow,  then,  we  will  try  to  get  a 
stag  for  yon  ; and  the  day  after  you  can 
spend  what  time  you  can  at  the  pools  iu 
Glen  Muick.” 

These  two  last  days  were  right  royal  days 
for  the  guest  at  Castle  Dare.  On  the  deer- 
stalking expedition  Macleod  simply  refused 
to  take  his  rifle  with  him,  and  spent  all  his 
time  in  whispered  consultations  with  Ha- 
mish, and  with  eager  watching  of  every  bird 
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whose  solitary  flight  along  the  mountain- 
side might  startle  the  wary  hinds.  After  a 
long  day  of  patient  and  stealthy  creeping, 
and  walking  through  bogs  and  streams,  and 
slow  toiling  up  rocky  slopes,  the  party  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening;  and  when  it 
was  found  that  a splendid  stag — with  brow, 
bay,  and  tray,  and  crockets  complete — was 
strapped  on  to  the  pony,  and  wheu  the 
word  was  passed  that  Sandy  the  red-haired 
and  John  from  the  yacht  were  to  take  back 
the  pony  to  a certain  well-known  cairn 
where  another  monarch  of  the  hills  lay 
slain,  there  was  a great  rejoicing  through 
Castle  Dare,  and  Lady  Macleod  herself  must 
needs  come  out  to  shake  hands  with  her 
guest  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good 
fortune. 

“ It  is  little  we  have  been  able  to  do  to 
entertain  you,”  said  the  old  silver-haired 
lady,  “ but  I am  glad  you  have  got  a stag  or 
two.” 

“ I knew  what  Highland  hospitality  was 
before  I came  to  Castle  Dare,”  said  the  boy, 
modestly.  “ But  you  have  been  kinder  to 
me  even  than  any  thing  I knew  before.” 

“ And  you  will  leave  the  heads  with  Ha- 
mish,”  said  she,  “ and  we  will  send  them  to 
Glasgow  to  be  mounted  for  you,  and  then 
we  will  send  them  South  to  you.” 

“Indeed  no,”  said  he  (though  he  was 
thinking  to  himself  that  it  was  no  wonder 
the  Macleods  of  Dare  were  poor) ; “ I will  not 
put  you  to  any  such  trouble.  I will  make 
my  own  arrangements  with  Hamish.” 

“ Then  you  will  tell  him  not  to  forget  Al- 
dershot.” 

“I  think,  Lady  Macleod,”  said  the  young 
lieutenant,  “ that  my  mess-companions  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  I have  left  Dare.  I 
should  think  they  ought  to  have  drunk  your 
health  many  times  ere  now.” 

Next  day,  moreover,  he  was  equally  suc- 
cessful by  the  side  of  the  deep  brown  pools 
in  Glen  Muick.  He  was  a pretty  fair  fish- 
erman, though  he  had  had  but  small  experi- 
ence with  such  a mighty  engine  of  a rod  as 
Hamish  put  into  his  hands.  When,  however, 
he  showed  Hamish  the  fine  assortment  of 
salmon  flies  be  had  brought  with  him,  the 
old  man  only  shook  bis  head.  Thereafter, 
whenever  Hamish  went  with  him,  nothing 
was  said  about  flies  until  they  neared  the 
side  of  the  brawling  stream  that  came 
pouring  down  between  the  gray  rocks  and 
the  patches  of  moist  brown  moor.  Hamish 
would  sit  down  on  a stone,  and  take  out  a 
tin  box  and  open  it.  Then  he  would  take 
a qqick  look  round — at  the  aspect  of  the 
clouds,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  so 
forth;  and  then,  with  a nimbleness  that 
any  one  looking  at  his  rough  hands  and 
broad  thnmbs  would  have  considered  im- 
possible, would  busk  up  a weapon  of  cap- 
ture that  soon  showed  itself  to  be  deadly 
enough.  And  on  this  last  day  of  Ogilvie’s 


stay  at  Castle  Dare  he  was  unusually  lucky 
—though  of  course  there  were  one  or  two 
heart-rending  mishaps.  As  they  walked 
home  in  the  evening — the  lowering  day 
had  cleared  away  iuto  a warm  sunset,  and 
they  could  see  Colonsay,  and  Fladda,  and 
the  Dutchman’s  Cap,  lying  dark  and  purple 
on  a golden  sea — Ogilvie  said: 

“Look  here,  Macleod,  if  you  would  like 
me  to  take  one  of  these  salmon  for  Miss 
White,  I could  take  it  as  part  of  my  lug- 
gage, and  have  it  delivered  at  once.” 

“That  would  be  no  use,”  said  he,  rather 
gloomily.  “ She  is  not  in  London.  She  is 
at  Liverpool  or  Manchester  by  this  time.  I 
have  already  sent  her  a present.” 

Ogilvie  did  not  think  fit  to  ask  what; 
though  he  had  guessed. 

“ It  was  a parcel  of  otter-skins,”  Macleod 
said.  “You  see,  you  might  present  that  to 
any  lady — it  is  merely  a curiosity  of  the  dis- 
trict— it  is  no  more  than  if  an  acquaintance 
were  to  give  me  a chip  of  quartz  he  had 
brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  a 
few  graius  of  copper  or  silver  in  it.” 

“ It  is  a present  any  lady  would  be  glad 
to  have,”  observed  Mr.  Ogilvie,  with  a smile. 
“ Has  she  got  them  yet  f” 

“I  do  not  know,”  Macleod  answered. 
“ Perhaps  there  is  not  time  for  an  answer. 
Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  who  I am,  and  is 
affronted  at  a stranger  sending  her  a pres- 
ent.” 

“Forgotten  who  you  are!”  Ogilvie  ex- 
claimed ; and  then  he  looked  round  to  see 
that  Hamish  and  Sandy  the  red-haired  were 
at  a convenient  distauce.  “ Do  you  know 
this,  Macleod!  A man  never  yet  was  in 
love  with  a woman  without  the  woman  be- 
ing instantly  aware  of  it.” 

Macleod  glanced  at  him  quickly;  then 
turned  away  his  head  again,  apparently 
watching  the  gulls  wheeling  high  over  the 
sea — black  spots  against  the  glow  of  the 
sunset. 

“ That  is  foolishness,”  said  he.  “ I had  a 
great  care  to  be  quite  a stranger  to  her  all 
the  time  I was  in  London.  I myself  scarce- 
ly knew — how  could  she  knowt  Some- 
times I thought  I was  rude  to  her,  so  that 
I should  deceive  myself  into  believing  she 
was  ouly  a stranger.” 

Then  he  remembered  one  fact,  and  his 
downright  honesty  made  him  speak  again. 

“ One  night,  it  is  trne,”  said  he — “ it  was 
the  last  night  of  my  being  in  London — I 
asked  a flower  from  her.  She  gave  it  to  me. 
She  was  laughing  at  the  time.  That  was 
all.” 

The  sunset  had  gone  away,  and  the  clear 
Northern  twilight  was  fadiug  too,  when 
young  Ogilvie,  having  bade  good-by  to 
Lady  MAcleod  and  her  niece  Janet,  got  into 
the  broad-beamed  boat  of  the  fishermen,  ac- 
companied by  bis  friend.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a breeze,  and  they  hoisted  a lug- 
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sail  so  that  they  should  run  out  to  meet  the 
steamer.  Donald  the  piper  lad  was  not 
with  them:  Macleod  wanted  to  speak  to 
his  friend  Ogilvie  as  he  was  leaving. 

And  yet  he  did  not  say  any  thing  of  im- 
portance. He  seemed  to  be  chiefly  interest- 
ed in  fluding  out  whether  Ogilvie  could  not 
get  a few  days’  leave  about  Christmas,  that 
he  might  come  up  and  try  the  winter  shoot- 
ing. He  was  giving  minute  particulars 
about  the  use  of  arsenic  paste  when  the  box 
of  skins  to  be  dispatched  by  HamiBh  reached 
London.  And  he  was  discussing  what  sort 
of  mountiug  should  be  put  on  a strange  old 
bottle  that  Janet  Macleod  had  presented  to 
the  departing  guest.  There  was  no  word  of 
that  which  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

And  so  the  black  waves  rolled  by  them ; 
and  the  light  at  the  horizon  began  to  fade ; 
and  the  stars  were  coming  out  one  by  one ; 
while  the  two  sailors  forward  (for  Macleod 
was  steering)  were  singing  to  themselves : 

“ Fhir  a bhata  ( na  horo  tilt) 

Fhir  a bhata  (na  horo  file) 

Fhir  a bhata  (na  horo  tilt) 

Chead  soire  tlann  leid  gt  thobh  a theid  u;” 

that  is  to  say, 

“O  Boatman, 

And  Boatman, 

And  Bo&tman, 

A hundred  farewells  to  you  wherever  you  may  go !” 

And  then  the  lug-sail  was  hauled  down ; 
and  they  lay  on  the  lapping  water ; and  they 
could  hear  all  around  them  the  soft  callings 
of  the  guillemots  and  razor-bills,  and  other 
divers  whose  home  is  the  heaving  wave. 
And  then  the  great  steamer  came  up  and 
slowed;  and  the  boat  was  hauled  alongside, 
aud  young  Ogilvie  sprang  up  the  slippery 
steps. 

“ Good-by,  Macleod !” 

“Good-by,  Ogilvie!  Come  up  at  Christ- 
mas !” 

The  great  bulk  of  the  steamer  soon  float- 
ed away,  and  the  lug-sail  was  run  up  again, 
and  the  boat  made  slowly  back  for  Castle 
Dare.  u Fhir  a bhata!”  the  men  sung ; but 
Macleod  scarcely  heard  them.  His  last  tie 
with  the  South  had  been  broken. 

But  not  quite.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock 
that  night  that  word  came  to  Castle  Dare 
that  Dugald  the  Post  had  met  with  an  ac- 
cident that  morning  while  starting  from 
Bunessan ; and  that  his  place  had  been  tak- 
en by  a young  lad  who  had  but  now  arrived 
with  the  bag.  Macleod  hastily  looked  over 
the  bundle  of  newspapers,  etc.,  they  brought 
him,  and  his  eager  eye  fell  on  an  envelope, 
the  writing  on  w hich  made  his  heart  jump. 

“ Give  the  lad  a half  crown,”  said  he. 

And  then  he  went  to  his  own  room.  He 
had  the  letter  in  his  hand ; and  he  knew  the 
handwriting;  but  there  was  no  wriud  of  the 
night  that  could  bring  him  the  mystic  mes- 
sage she  had  sent  with  it: 

“ Oh,  here  in,  Oltnogie , a letter  for  thee  !” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONFIDENCES. 

For  a second  or  two  he  held  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  regarding  the  outside  of  it ; and  it 
was  with  more  deliberation  than  haste  that 
he  opened  it.  Perhaps  it  w as  with  some  lit- 
tle tremor  of  fear — lest  the  first  words  that 
should  meet  his  eye  might  be  cruelly  cold 
aud  distant.  What  right  had  he  to  expect 
any  thing  else!  Many  a time,  in  thinking 
carefully  over  the  past,  he  had  recalled  the 
words — the  very  tone — in  wdiich  he  had  ad- 
dressed her,  and  had  been  dismayed  to  think 
of  their  reserve,  which  had  on  one  or  two 
occasions  almost  amounted  to  austerity.  He 
could  expect  little  beyoud  a formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  receiving  of  his  letter,  aud 
the  present  that  had  accompanied  it. 

Imagine,  then,  his  surprise  when  he  took 
out  from  the  envelope  a number  of  sheets 
closely  written  over  in  her.  beautiful,  small, 
neat  hand.  Hastily  his  eye  ran  over  the 
first  few  lines ; and  then  surprise  gave  way 
to  a singular  feeling  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Was  it  indeed  she  who  was  writing  to  him 
thus  t When  he  had  been  thinking  of  her 
as  some  one  far  away  and  unapproachable — 
who  could  have  no  thought  of  him  or  of  the 
too  brief  time  in  which  he  had  beeu  near  to 
her — had  she  indeed  been  treasuring  up 
some  recollection  that  she  now  seemed  dis- 
posed to  value? 

“ You  will  guess  that  I am  woman  enough,” 
she  wrote,  “ to  be  greatly  pleased  and  flat- 
tered by  your  sending  me  such  a beautiful 
present;  but  you  must  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  its  chief  value  to  me  w'as  its  show- 
ing me  that  I had  another  friend  in  the 
wrorld  who  was  not  disposed  to  forget  me 
the  next  day  after  bidding  me  good-by. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I am  cyuical ; but 
actresses  are  accustomed  to  find  the  friend- 
ships they  make — outside  the  sphere  of  their 
own  profession — of  a singularly  temporary 
character.  We  are  praised  aud  flattered  to- 
day, aud  forgotten  to-morrow.  I don’t  com- 
plain. It  is  only  natural.  People  go  away 
to  their  own  families  and  home  occupations : 
why  should  they  remember  a person  who 
has  amused  them  for  an  hour?” 

Miss  Gertrude  White  could,  when  she 
chose,  write  a clever  and  interesting  letter 
— interesting  from  its  very  simplicity  and 
frankness ; and  as  Macleod  read  on  and  on, 
he  ceased  to  feel  any  wonder  that  this  young 
lady  should  be  placing  before  him  such  gm- 
ple  revelations  of  her  experiences  and  opin- 
ions. Indeed,  it  was  more  than  suggested 
in  this  confidential  chat  that  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod himself  had  been  the  first  cause  of  her 
having  carefully  studied  her  own  position 
and  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  on 
her  by  her  present  mode  of  life. 

“One  meets  with  the  harsher  realities  of 
an  actress’s  life,”  she  said,  “ in  the  provinces. 
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to  the  stage,  and  then  offered  me  a glass  of  the  south,  and  there  was  a soft  glow  all 
whiskey  from  a big  black  bottle  he  had  in  shining  over  the  smooth  Atlantic.  Sharp 
his  hand.  When  I told  papa  he  langhed,  and  white  was  the  light  on  the  stone  walla 
and  said  I should  be  proud  of  my  triumph  of  Castle  Dare,  and  on  the  gravelled  path, 
over  the  man’s  imagination.  But  when  the  and  the  rocks  and  the  trees  around ; but  far 
people  roared  with  laughter  at  my  discom-  away  it  was  a milder  radiance  that  lay  over 
fiture,  I felt  as  though  I would  rather  be  the  sea,  and  touched  here  and  there  the 
earning  my  bread  by  selling  water-cresses  shores  of  Inch  Kenneth  and  Ulva  and  Colon- 
in  the  street  or  by  stitching  in  a garret.”  say.  It  was  a fair  and  peaceful  night,  with 
Of  course  the  cry  of  the  poor  ipjured  soul  no  sound  of  human  unrest  to  break  the  sleep 
found  a ready  echo  in  his  heart.  It  was  of  the  world.  Sleep,  solemn  and  profound, 
monstrous  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  dwelt  over  the  lonely  islands — over  Staffs, 
such  indignities.  And  then  that  cruel  old  with  her  resounding  caves,  and  Fladda,  with 


pagan  of  a father — was  he  not  ashamed  of 
himself  to  see  the  results  of  his  own  cold- 
blooded theories  ? Was  this  the  glory  of 
art?  Was  this  the  reward  of  the  sacrifice 
of  a life  ? That  a sensitive  girl  should  be 
publicly  insulted  by  a tipsy  maniac,  and  jeer- 
ed at  by  a brutal  crowd  f Macleod  laid 
down  the  letter  for  a minute  or  two,  and  the 
look  on  his  face  was  not  lovely  to  see. 

“ You  may  think  it  strange  that  I should 
write  thus  to  you,”  she  said;  “but  if  I say 
that  it  was  yourself  who  first  set  me  think- 
ing about  such  things?  And  since  I have 
been  thinking  about  them  I have  had  no 
human  being  near  me  to  whom  I could  speak. 
You  know  papa’s  opinions.  Even  if  my 
dearest  friend,  Mrs.  Ross,  were  here,  what 
would  she  say  ? She  has  known  me  only  in 
London.  She  thinks  it  a fine  thing  to  be  a 
popular  actress.  She  sees  people  ready  to 
pet  me  in  a way — so  long  as  society  is  pleased 
to  have  a little  curiosity  about  me.  But  she 
does  not  see  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
She  does  not  even  ask  how  long  all  this  will 
last.  She  never  thinks  of  the  cares  and 
troubles  and  downright  hard  work.  If  ever 
you  heard  me  sing,  you  will  know  that  I 
have  very  little  of  a voice,  and  that  not 
worth  much  ; but  trifling  as  it  is,  yon  would 
scarcely  believe  the  care  and  cultivation  I 
have  to  spend  on  it,  merely  for  business 
purposes.  Mrs.  Ross  no  doubt  sees  that  it 
is  pleasant  enough  for  a young  actress,  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  won  some  pub- 
lic favor,  to  go  sailing  in  a yacht  on  the 
Thames,  on  a summer  day,  with  nice  com- 
panions around  her.  She  does  not  see  her 
on  a wet  day  in  Newcastle,  practicing  scales 
for  an  hour  at  a stretch,  though  her  throat 
is  half  choked  with  the  fog,  in  a dismal  par- 
lor with  a piano  out  of  tune,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  go  out  through  the 
wet  to  a rehearsal  in  a damp  and  draughty 
theatre,  with  escaped  gas  added  to  the  fog. 
That  is  very  nice,  isn’t  it  ?” 

It  almost  seemed  to  him — so  intense  and 
eager  was  his  involuntary  sympathy — as 
though  he  himself  were  breathing  fog  and 
gas  and  the  foul  odors  of  an  empty  theatre. 
He  went  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open, 
and  sat  down  there.  The  stars  were  no  lon- 
ger quivering  white  on  the  black  surface  of 
the  water,  for  the  moon  had  risen  now  in 


her  desolate  rocks,  and  Iona,  with  her  fairy- 
white  sands,  and  the  distant  Dutchman,  and 
Coll,  and  Tiree,  all  haunted  by  the  wild  sea- 
birds’ cry ; and  a sleep  as  deep  dwelt  over  the 
silent  hills,  far  up  under  the  cold  light  of 
the  skies.  Surely  if  any  poor  suffering  heart 
was  vexed  by  the  contentions  of  crowded 
cities,  here,  if  any  where  in  the  world,  might 
rest  and  peace  and  loving  solace  be  found. 
He  sat  dreaming  there ; he  had  half  forgot- 
ten the  letter. 

He  roused  himself  from  his  reverie,  and 
returned  to  the  light. 

u And  yet  I would  not  complain  of  mere 
discomfort,”  she  continued,  “ if  that  were  all. 
People  who  have  to  work  for  their  living 
must  not  be  too  particular.  What  pains  me 
most  of  all  is  the  effect  that  this  sort  of 
work  is  having  on  myself.  You  would  not 
believe — and  I am  almost  ashamed  to  con- 
fess— how  I am  worried  by  small  and  mean 
jealousies  and  anxieties,  and  how  I am  tor- 
tured by  the  expression  of  opinions  which,  all 
the  same,  I hold  in  contempt.  I reason  with 
myself  to  no  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  no- 
concern  of  mine  if  some  girl  in  a burlesque 
makes  the  house  roar  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  walks  up  and  down  tho  stage, 
smoking  a cigar;  and  yet  I feel  angry  at 
the  audience  for  applauding  such  stuff,  and 
I wince  when  I see  her  praised  in  the  pa- 
pers. Oh ! these  papers ! I have  been  mak- 
ing minute  inquiries  of  late ; and  I find  that 
the  usual  way  in  these  towns  is  to  let  the 
young  literary  aspirant  who  has  just  joined 
the  office,  or  the  clever  compositor  who  has- 
been  promoted  to  the  sub-editor’s  room,  try 
his  hand  first  of  all  at  reviewing  books,  and 
then  turn  him  on  to  dramatic  and  musical 
criticism ! Occasionally  a reporter,  who  has 
been  round  the  police  courts  to  get  notes  of 
the  night  charges,  will  drop  into  the  theatre 
on  his  way  to  the  office,  and  1 do  a par.,’  as 
they  call  it.  W’dl  yon  believe  it  possible 
that  the  things  written  of  me  by  these  per- 
sons— with  their  pretentious  airs  of  criti- 
cism, and  their  gross  ignorance  cropping  up 
at  every  poiut — have  the  power  to  vex  and 
annoy  me  most  terribly?  I laugh  at  the 
time,  but  the  phrase  rankles  in  my  mem- 
ory all  the  same.  One  learned  young  man 
said  of  me  the  other  day : 1 It  is  really  dis- 
tressing to  mark  the  want  of  unity  in  her 
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artistic  characterizations  when  one  regards 
the  natural  advantages  that  nature  has 
heaped  upon  her  with  no  sparing  hand.’ 
The  natural  advantages  that  nature  has 
heaped  upon  me ! ‘ And  perhaps,  also/  he 

went  on  to  say,  ‘ Miss  White  would  do  well 
to  pay  some  little  more  attention  before 
venturing  on  pronouncing  the  classic  names 
of  Greece.  Iphigenia  herself  would  not  have 
answered  to  her  name  if  she  had  heard  it 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  fourth 
syllable.’  ” 

Macleod  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  ta- 
ble with  a bang. 

“ If  I had  that  fellow,”  said  he,  aloud — “ if 
1 had  that  fellow,  I should  like  to  spin  for 
a shark  off  Dubh  Artach  light-house.”  And 
here  a most  unholy  vision  rose  before  him 
of  a new  sort  of  sport — a sailing  launch  go- 
ing about  six  knots  an  hour,  a goodly  rope 
at  the  stem  with  a huge  hook  through  the 
gill  of  the  luckless  critic,  a swivel  to  make 
him  spin,  and  then  a few  smart  trips  up  and 
down  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  Dubh  Artach 
rocks,  where  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  companions 
occasionally  find  a few  sharks  coming  up  to 
the  surface  to  stare  at  them. 

“Is  it  not  too  ridiculous  that  such  things 
should  vex  me — that  I should  be  so  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  opinion  of  people 
whose  judgment  I know  to  be  absolutely 
valueless  T I find  the  same  thing  all  around 
me.  1 find  a middle-aged  man,  who  knows 
his  work  thoroughly,  and  has  seen  all  the 
best  actors  of  the  past  quarter  of  a century, 
will  go  about  quite  proudly  with  a scrap  of 
approval  from  some  newspaper,  written  by  a 
young  man  who  has  never  travelled  beyond 
the  suburbs  of  his  native  town,  and  has  seen 
no  acting  beyond  that  of  the  local  company. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  critic — the  vet- 
eran, the  man  who  has  worked  hard  on  the 
paper  and  worn  himself  out,  and  who  is 
turned  off  from  politics,  and  pensioned  by 
being  allowed  to  display  his  imbecility  in 
less  important  matters.  Oh  dear ! what  les- 
sons he  reads  you ! The  solemnity  of  them ! 
Don’*  you  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act  the  business  of  Mrs.  So-and-So  (some 
actress  who  died  when  George  IV.  was  king) 
was  this,  that,  or  the  other  f — and  how  dare 
you,  you  impertinent  miux,  fly  in  the  face  of 
well-known  stage  traditions  f I have  been 
introduced  lately  to  a specimen  of  both  class- 
es. I think  the  young  man — he  had  beautiful 
long  fair  hair  and  a Byronic  collar,  and  was 
a little  nervous — fell  in  love  with  me,  for  he 
wrote  a furious  panegyric  of  me,  and  sent  it 
next  morning  with  a bouquet,  and  begged 
for  my  photograph.  The  elderly  gentleman, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  me  a great  deal  of 
good  advice ; but  I subdued  even  him,  for 
before  he  went  away  he  spoke  in  a broken 
voice,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes, 
which  papa  said  were  owing  to  a variety  of 
causes.  It  is  ludicrous  enough,  no  doubt,  but 


it  is  also  a little  bit  humiliating.  I try  to 
laugh  the  thing  away,  whether  the  opinion 
expressed  about  me  is  solemnly  stupid  or 
merely  impertinent,  but  the  vexation  of  it 
remains,  and  the  chief  vexation  to  me  is  that 
I should  have  so  little  command  of  myself^ 
so  little  respect  for  myself,  as  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  vexed.  But  how  can  one  help  it  f 
Publio  opinion  is  the  very  breath  and  life 
of  a theatre  and  of  every  one  connected  with 
it ; and  you  come  to  attach  importance  to 
the  most  foolish  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
most  obscure  print. 

“ And  so,  my  dear  friend,  I have  had  my 
grumble  out — and  made  my  confession  too, 
for  I should  not  like  to  let  every  one  know 
how  foolish  I am  about  those  petty  vexa- 
tions— and  you  will  see  that  I have  not  for- 
gotten what  you  said  to  me,  and  that  fur- 
ther reflection  and  experience  have  only 
confirmed  it.  But  I must  warn  you.  Now 
that  I have  victimized  you  to  this  fearful 
extent,  and  liberated  my  mind,  I feel  much 
more  comfortable.  As  I write  there  is  a 
blue  color  coming  into  the  windows  that 
tells  me  the  new  day  is  coming.  Would  it 
surprise  you  if  the  new  day  brought  a com- 
plete new  set  of  feelingB  f I have  begun  to 
doubt  whether  I have  got  any  opinions — 
whether,  having  to  be  so  many  different 
people  in  the  course  of  a week,  I have  any 
clear  notion  as  to  what  I myself  am.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  I have  been  greatly 
vexed  and  worried  of  late  by  a succession 
of  the  merest  trifles ; and  when  I got  your 
kind  letter  and  present  this  evening,  I sud- 
denly thought,  Now  for  a complete  confes- 
sion and  protest.  I know  you  will  forgive 
me  for  having  victimized  you,  and  that  as 
soon  as  you  have  thrown  this  rambling  epis- 
tle into  the  fire  you  will  try  to  forget  all  the 
nonsense  it  contains,  and  will  believe  that 
I hope  always  to  remain  your  friend, 

“Gertrude  White.” 

His  quick  and  warm  sympathy  refused  to 
believe  the  half  of  this  letter.  It  was  only 
because  she  knew  what  was  owing  to  the 
honor  and  self-respect  of  a true  woman  that 
she  spoke  in  this  tone  of  bitter  and  scornful 
depreciation  of  herself.  It  was  clear  that 
she  was  longing  for  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  a more  natural  way  of  life. 
And  this  revelation — that  she  was  not,  after 
all,  banished  forever  into  that  cold  region  of 
art  in  which  her  father  would  fain  keep  her 
— somewhat  bewildered  him  at  first.  The  vic- 
tim might  be  reclaimed  from  the  altar  and 
restored  to  the  sphere  of  simple  human  affec- 
tions, natural  duties,  and  joy  ? And  if  he — f 

Suddenly,  and  with  a shock  of  delight 
that  made  his  heart  throb,  he  tried  to  pic- 
ture this  beautiful  fair  creature  sitting  over 
there  in  that  very  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  her  head  bent  down  over  her  sewing, 
the  warm  light  of  the  lamp  touching  the 
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tender  curve  of  her  cheek.  And  when  she 
lifted  her  head  to  speak  to  him — and  when 
her  large  and  lambent  eyes  met  his — sure- 
ly Fionaghal,  the  fair  poetess  from  strange 
lands,  never  spoke  in  softer  tones  than  this 
other  beautiful  stranger,  who  was  now  his 
wife  and  his  heart’s  companion.  And  now 
he  would  bid  her  lay  aside  her  work,  and 
he  would  get  a white  shawl  for  her,  and 
like  a ghost  she  would  steal  out  with  him 
into  the  moonlight  air.  And  is  there  enough 
wind  on  this  summer  night  to  take  them 
out  from  the  sombre  shore  to  the  open  plain 
of  the  sea  t Look  now,  as  the  land  recedes, 
at  the  high  walls  of  Castle  Dare,  over  the 
black  cliffs,  and  against  the  stars.  Far  away 
they  see  the  grave-yard  of  Inch  Kenneth, 
the  stones  pale  in  the  moonlight.  And  what 
song  will  she  sing  now,  that  Ulva  and  Col- 
onsay  may  awake  and  fancy  that  some  mer- 
maiden  is  singing  to  bewail  her  lost  lover  f 
The  night  is  sad — and  the  song  is  sad — and 
then,  somehow,  he  finds  himself  alone  in 
this  waste  of  water — and  all  the  shores  of 
the  islands  are  silent  and  devoid  of  life — 
and  there  is  only  the  echo  of  the  sad  sing- 
ing in  his  ears — 

He  jumps  to  his  feet,  for  there  is  a knock- 
ing at  the  door.  The  gentle  Cousin  Janet 
enters,  and  hastily  he  thrusts  that  letter 
into  his  pocket,  while  his  face  blushes  hotly. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Keith  V1  she  says, 
in  her  quiet,  kindly  way.  “Auntie  would 
like  to  say  good-night  to  you  now.” 

“ I will  come  directly,”  said  he. 

“And  now  that  Norman  Ogilvie  is  away, 
Keith,”  said  she,  “ you  will  take  more  rest 
about  the  shooting ; for  you  have  not  been 
looking  like  yourself  at  all  lately ; and  you 
know,  Keith,  when  you  are  not  well  and 
happy,  it  is  no  one  at  all  about  Dare  that  is 
happy  either.  And  that  is  why  you  will 
take  care  of  yourself.” 

He  glanced  at  her  rather  uneasily;  but 
he  said,  in  a light  and  careless  way, 

“ Oh,  I have  been  well  enough,  Janet,  ex- 
cept that  I was  not  sleeping  well  one  or  two 
nights.  And  if  you  look  after  me  like  that, 
you  will  make  me  think  I am  a baby,  and 
you  will  send  me  some  warm  flannels  when 
I go  up  on  the  hills.” 

“It  is  too  proud  of  your  hardihood  you 
are,  Keith,”  said  his  cousin,  with  a smile. 
“ But  there  never  was  a man  of  your  family 
who  would  take  any  advice.” 

“ I would  take  any  advice  from  you,  Jan- 
et,” said  he ; and  therewith  he  followed  her 
to  bid  good-night  to  the  silver-haired  mother. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A RESOLVE. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  early 
the  next  morning  he  was  up  and  out  and 
away  by  himself — paying  but  little  heed  to 


the  rushing  blue  seas,  and  the  white  gulls, 
and  the  sunshine  touching  the  far  sands  on 
the  shores  of  Iona.  He  was  in  a fever  of 
unrest.  He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  that 
letter ; it  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing. 
Alternations  of  wild  hopes  and  cold  despair 
succeeded  each  other.  Surely  it  was  un- 
usual for  a girl  so  to  reveal  her  innermost 
confidences  to  any  one  whom  she  considered 
a stranger?  To  him  alone  bad  she  told  this 
story  of  her  private  troubles.  Was  it  not 
in  effect  asking  for  a sympathy  which  she 
could  not  hope  for  from  any  other  f Was 
it  not  establishing  a certain  secret  between 
them  f Her  own  father  did  not  know.  Her 
sister  was  too  young  to  be  told.  Friends 
like  Mrs.  Ross  could  not  understand  why 
this  young  and  beautiful  actress,  the  favor- 
ite of  the  publio,  could  be  dissatisfied  with 
her  lot.  It  was  to  him  alone  she  had  ap- 
pealed. 

And  then  again  he  read  the  letter.  The 
very  frankness  of  it  made  him  fear.  There 
was  none  of  the  shyness  of  a girl  writing  to 
one  who  might  be  her  lover.  She  might 
have  written  thus  to  one  of  her  school  com- 
panions. He  eagerly  searched  it  for  some 
phrase  of  tenderer  meaning ; but  no — there 
was  a careless  abandonment  about  it,  as  if 
she  had  been  talking  without  thinking  of 
the  person  she  addressed.  She  had  even 
joked  about  a young  man  falling  in  love 
with  her.  It  was  a matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  her.  It  was  ludicrous  as  the 
shape  of  the  lad’s  collar  was  ludicrous,  but 
of  no  more  importance.  And  thus  she  re- 
ceded from  his  imagination  again,  and  be- 
came a thing  apart — the  white  slave  bound 
in  those  cruel  chains  that  seemed  to  all  but 
herself  and  him  the  badges  of  triumph. 

Herself  and  him — the  conjunction  set  his 
heart  throbbing  quickly.  He  eagerly  be- 
thought himself  how  this  secret  understand- 
ing could  be  strengthened  if  only  he  might 
see  her  and  speak  to  her.  He  could  tell 
by  her  eyes  what  she  meant,  whatever  her 
words  might  be.  If  only  he  could  see  her 
again:  all  his  wild  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
doubts — all  his  vague  fancies  and  imagin- 
ings— began  to  narrow  themselves  down  to 
this  one  point;  and  this  immediate  desire 
became  all-consuming.  He  grew  sick  at 
heart  when  he  looked  round  and  considered 
how  vain  was  the  wish. 

The  gladness  had  gone  from  the  face  of 
Keith  Macleod.  Not  many  months  before, 
any  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  life  of 
this  handsome  young  fellow,  whose  strength 
and  courage  and  high  spirits  seemed  to  ren- 
der him  insensible  to  any  obstacle,  had  every 
thing  in  it  that  the  mind  of  man  could  de- 
sire. He  had  a hundred  interests  and  ac- 
tivities; he  had  youth  and  health  and  a 
comely  presence ; he  was  on  good  terms 
with  every  body  around  him — for  he  had  a 
smile  and  a cheerful  word  for  each  one  he 
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met,  gentle  or  simple.  All  this  gay,  glad 
life  seemed  to  have  fled.  The  watchful  Ha- 
mi  sh  was  the  first  to  notice  that  his  master 
began  to  take  less  and  less  interest  in  the 
shooting  and  boating  and  fishing;  and  at 
times  the  old  man  was  surprised  and  dis- 
turbed by  an  exhibition  of  querulous  impa- 
tience tbat  had  certainly  never  before  been 
one  of  Macleod’s  failings.  Then  his  cousin 
Janet  saw  that  he  was  silent  and  absorbed ; 
and  his  mother  inquired  once  or  twice  why 
he  did  not  ask  one  or  other  of  his  neighbors 
to  come  over  to  Dare  to  have  a day’s  shoot- 
ing with  him. 

u I think  you  are  finding  the  place  lonely, 
Keith,  now  that  Norman  Ogilvie  is  gone/’ 
said  she. 

“ Ah,  mother,”  he  said,  with  a laugh,  “ it 
is  not  Norman  Ogilvie,  it  is  London,  that 
has  poisoned  my  mind.  I should  never  have 
gone  to  the  South.  I am  hungering  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  already ; and  I am  afraid 
some  day  I will  have  to  come  and  ask  you 
to  let  me  go  away  again.” 

He  spoke  jestingly,  a~id  yet  he  was  regard- 
ing his  mother. 

“I  know  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a young 
man  to  be  kept  fretting  at  home,”  said  she. 
“ But  it  is  not  long  now  I will  ask  you  to  do 
that,  Keith.” 

Of  course  this  brief  speech  only  drove 
him  into  more  vigorous  demonstration  that 
he  was  not  fretting  at  all ; and  for  a time 
he  seemed  more  engrossed  than  ever  in  all 
the  occupations  he  had  but  recently  aban- 
doned. But  whether  he  was  on  the  hill-side, 
or  down  in  the  glen,  or  out  among  the  isl- 
ands, or  whether  he  was  trying  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  his  heart  with  books  long 
after  every  one  in  Castle  Dare  had  gone  to 
bed,  he  could  not  escape  from  this  gnaw- 
ing and  torturing  anxiety.  It  was  no  beau- 
tiful and  gentle  sentiment  that  possessed 
him — a pretty  thing  to  dream  about  during 
a summer’s  morning — but,  on  the  contrary, 
a burning  fever  of  unrest,  that  left  him 
peace  nor  day  nor  night.  “ Sudden  love  is 
followed  by  sudden  hate,”  says  the  Gaelic 
proverb ; but  there  had  been  no  suddenness 
at  all  about  this  passion  that  had  stealthily 
-got  hold  of  him ; and  he  had  ceased  even  to 
hope  that  it  might  abate  or  depart  altogeth- 
er. He  had  to  “ dree  his  weird.”  And  when 
he  read  in  books  about  the  joy  and  delight 
that  accompany  the  awakening  of  love — 
how  the  world  suddenly  becomes  fair,  and 
the  very  skies  are  bluer  than  their  wont — 
he  wondered  whether  he  was  different  from 
other  human  beings.  The  joy  and  delight 
of  love  f He  knew  only  a sick  hunger  of 
the  heart  and  a continual  and  brooding  de- 
spair. 

One  morning  he  was  going  along  the 
difis,  his  only  companion  being  the  old 
black  retriever,  when  suddenly  he  saw,  far 
away  below  him,  the  figure  of  a lady.  For 


a second  his  heart  stood  still  at  the  sight  of 
this  stranger;  for  he  knew  it  was  neither 
the  mother  nor  Janet ; and  she  was  coming 
along  a bit  of  greensward  from  which,  by 
dint  of  much  climbing,  she  migh^  have 
reached  Castle  Dare.  But  as  he  watched 
her  he  caught  Bight  of  some  other  figures, 
further  below  on  the  rocks.  And  then  he 
perceived — as  he  saw  her  return  with  a 
handful  of  bell -heather — that  this  party 
had  come  from  Iona,  or  Bunessan,  or  some 
such  place,  to  explore  one  of  the  great  caves 
on  this  coast,  while  this  lady  had  wandered 
away  from  them  in  search  of  some  wild 
flowers.  By-and-by  he  saw  the  small  boat, 
with  its  sprit-sail  white  in  the  sun,  go  away 
toward  the  south,  and  the  lonely  coast  was 
left  as  lonely  as  before. 

But  ever  after  that  he  grew  to  wonder 
what  Gertrude  White,  if  ever  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  visit  his  home,  would  think  of 
this  thing  and  of  that  thing — what  flow- 
ers she  would  gather — whether  she  would 
listen  to  Hamish’s  stories  of  the  fairies — 
whether  she  would  be  interested  in  her 
small  countryman,  Johnny  Wickes,  who  was 
now  in  kilts,  with  his  face  and  legs  as  brown 
as  a berry — whether  the  favorable  heavens 
would  send  her  sunlight  and  blue  skies,  and 
the  moonlight  nights  reveal  to  her  the  sol- 
emn glory  of  the  sea  and  the  lonely  islands. 
Would  she  take  his  hand  to  steady  herself 
in  passing  over  the  slippery  rocks  t What 
would  Bhe  say  if  suddenly  Bhe  saw  above 
her — by  the  opening  of  a cloud — a stag 
standing  high  on  a crag  near  the  summit  of 
Ben-an-Sloich  f And  what  would  the  moth- 
er and  Janet  say  to  that  singing  of  hers,  if 
they  were  to  hear  her  put  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  low,  sweet  voice  into  “Wae’s  me 
for  Prince  Charlie  f ” 

There  was  one  secret  nook  that  more  than 
any  other  he  associated  with  her  presence ; 
and  thither  he  would  go  when  this  heart- 
sickness seemed  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 
It  was  down  in  a glen  beyond  the  fir  wood ; 
and  here  the  ordinary  desolation  of  this 
bleak  coast  ceased,  for  there  were  plenty  of 
young  larches  on  the  sides  of  the  glen,  with 
a tall  silver-birch  or  two ; while  down  in 
the  hollow  there  were  clumps  of  alders  by 
the  side  of  the  brawling  stream.  And  this 
dell  that  he  sought  was  hidden  away  from 
sight,  with  the  sun  but  partially  breaking 
through  the  alders  and  rowans,  and  be- 
speckling  the  great  gray  bowlders  by  the 
side  of  the  burn,  many  of  which  were  cover- 
ed by  the  softest  of  olive-green  moss.  Here, 
too,  the  brook,  that  had  been  broken  just 
above,  by  intercepting  stones,  swept  clearly 
and  limpidly  over  a bed  of  smooth  rock; 
and  in  the  golden-brown  water  the  trout 
lay,  and  scarcely  moved  until  some  motion 
of  his  hand  made  them  shoot  up  stream  with 
a lightning  speed.  And  then  the  wild  flow- 
ers around — the  purple  ling  and  red  bell- 
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heather  growing  on  the  silver-gray  rocks ; 
a foxglove  or  two  towering  high  above  the 
golden-green  breckans;  the  red  star  of  a 
crane’s-bill  among  the  velvet  moss.  Even 
if  she  v.  ere  overawed  by  the  solitariness  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  gloom  of  the  tall  cliffs 
and  their  yawning  caves,  surely  here  would 
be  a haven  of  peace  and  rest,  with  sunshine, 
and  flowers,  and  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the 
stream.  What  did  it  say,  then,  as  one  sat 
and  listened  in  the  silence  ? When  the  fair 
poetess  from  strange  lands  came  among  the 
Macleods,  did  she  seek  out  this  still  retreat, 
and  listen,  and  listen,  and  listen,  until  she 
caught  the  music  of  this  monotonous  mur- 
mur, and  sang  it  to  her  harp  f And  was  it 
not  all  a song  about  the  passing  away  of 
life,  and  how  that  summer  days  were  for 
the  young,  and  how  the  world  was  beauti- 
ful for  lovers  I u Oh,  children !”  it  seemed  to 
say,  u why  should  you  waste  your  lives  in 
vain  endeavor,  while  the  winter  is  coming 
quick,  and  the  black  snow-storms,  and  a 
roaring  of  wind  from  the  sea  f Here  I have 
flowers  for  you,  and  beautiful  sunlight,  and 
the  peace  of  summer  days.  Time  passes — 
time  passes  — time  passes  — and  yon  are 
growing  old.  While  as  yet  the  heart  is 
warm  and  the  eye  is  bright,  here  are  sum- 
mer flowers  for  you,  and  a silence  fit  for  the 
mingling  of  lovers’  speech.  If  you  listen 
not,  I laugh  at  you  and  go  my  way.  But 
the  winter  is  coming  fast.” 

Far  away  in  these  grimy  towns,  fighting 
with  mean  cares  and  petty  jealousies,  dis- 
satisfied, despondent,  careless  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, how  could  this  message  reach  her  to 
fill  her  heart  with  the  singing  of  a bird! 
He  dared  not  send  it,  at  all  events.  But  he 
wrote  to  her.  And  the  bitter  travail  of  the 
writing  of  that  letter  he  long  remembered. 
He  was  bound  to  give  her  his  sympathy, 
and  to  make  light  as  well  as  he  could  of 
those  very  evils  which  he  had  been  the  first 
to  reveal  to  her.  He  tried  to  write  in  as 
frank  and  friendly  a spirit  as  she  had  done ; 
the  letter  was  quite  cheerful. 

“ Did  you  know,”  said  he,  “ that  once  upon 
a time  the  chief  of  the  Macleods  married  a 
fairy  f And  whether  Macleod  did  not  treat 
her  well,  or  whether  the  fairy-folk  reclaimed 
her,  or  whether  she  grew  tired  of  the  place, 
I do  not  know  quite ; but,  at  all  events,  they 
were  separated,  and  she  went  away  to  her 
own  people.  But  before  she  went  away  she 
gave  to  Macleod  a fairy  banner — the  Bratack 
sith  it  is  known  as — and  she  told  him  that 
if  ever  he  was  in  great  peril,  or  had  any 
great  desire,  he  was  to  wave  that  flag,  and 
whatever  he  desired  would  come  to  pass. 
But  the  virtue  of  the  Bratack  sith  would 
depart  after  it  had  been  waved  three  times. 
Now  the  small  green  banner  has  been  waved 
only  twice ; and  now  I believe  it  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Castle  of  Dunvegan,  with  pow- 
er to  work  one  more  miracle  on  behalf  of  the 


| Macleods.  And  if  I had  the  fairy  flag,  do 
you  know  what  I would  do  with  it?  I 
would  take  it  in  my  hand,  and  say : ‘ I desire 
the  fairy-people  to  remove  my  friend  Gertrude 
White  from  all  the  evil  influences  that  disturb 
and  distress  her.  I desire  them  to  heal  hei' 
wounded  spirity  and  secure  for  her  evei'y  thing 
that  may  tend  to  her  life-long  happiness.  And 
I desire  that  all  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — with  all  their  mu- 
sical instruments , lime-lightt  and  painted  scenes — 
may  be  taken  and  dropped  into  the  ocean , mid- 
way between  the  islands  of  TJlva  and  Coll , so 
that  the  fairy-folk  may  amuse  themselves  in  them 
if  they  will  so  please .’  Would  not  that  be  a 
very  nice  form  of  incantation  ? We  are  very 
strong  believers  here  in  the  power  of  one 
person  to  damage  another  in  absence ; and 
when  you  can  kill  a man  by  sticking  pins 
into  a waxen  image  of  him — which  every 
body  knows  to  be  true— surely  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  a friend,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  the  Brataeh  sith . Imagine  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  a hundred  fathoms  down  in 
the  deep  sea,  with  mermaidens  playing  the 
brass  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  and  the 
fairy-folk  on  the  stage,  and  seals  disporting 
themselves  in  the  stalls,  and  guillemots 
shooting  about  the  upper  galleries  in  pur- 
suit of  fish.  But  we  should  get  no  peace 
from  Iona.  The  fairies  there  are  very  pious 
people.  They  used  to  carry  St.  Columba 
about  when  he  got  tired.  They  would  be 
sure  to  demand  the  shutting  up  of  all  the 
theatres,  and  the  destruction  of  the  brass  in- 
struments. And  I don’t  see  how  we  could 
reasonably  object.” 

It  was  a cruel  sort  of  jesting ; but  how 
otherwise  than  as  a jest  could  he  convey  to 
her,  an  actress,  his  wish  that  all  theatres 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? For  a brief 
time  that  letter  seemed  to  establish  some 
link  of  communication  between  him  and.  her. 
He  followed  it  on  its  travels  by  sea  and  land. 
He  thought  of  its  reaching  the  house  in 
which  she  dwelt — perhaps  some  plain  and 
grimy  building  in  a great  manufacturing 
city,  or  perhaps  a small  quiet  cottage  up  by 
Regent’s  Park  half  hidden  among  the  gold- 
en leaves  of  October.  Might  she  not,  more- 
over, after  she  had  opened  it  and  read  it,  be 
moved  by  some  passing  whim  to  answer  it, 
though  it  demanded  no  answer  ? He  waited 
for  a week,  and  there  was  no  word  or  mes- 
sage from  the  South.  She  was  far  away, 
and  silent.  And  the  hills  grew  lonelier  than 
before,  and  the  sickness  of  his  heart  in- 
creased. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last.  His 
longing  and  impatience  and  unrest  became 
more  than  he  could  bear.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  imaginative  crav- 
ing with  these  idle  visions  of  her : it  was 
she  herself  he  must  see ; and  he  set  about 
devising  all  manner  of  wild  excuses  for  one 
last  visit  to  the  South.  But  the  more  he 
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considered  these  various  projects,  the  more 
ashamed  he  grew  in  thinking  of  his  taking 
any  one  of  them  and  placing  it  before  the 
beautiful  old  dame  who  reigned  in  Castle 
Dare.  He  had  barely  been  three  months  at 
home:  how  could  he  explain  to  her  this  sud- 
den desire  to  go  away  again  ? 

One  morning  his  cousin  Janet  came  to  him. 

“ Oh,  Keith !”  said  she,  “ the  whole  house 
is  in  commotion  ; and  Hamish  is  for  murder- 
ing some  of  the  lads ; and  there  is  no  one 
would  dare  to  bring  the  news  to  you.  The 
two  young  buzzards  have  escaped.” 

“I  know  it,”  he  said.  “I  let  them  out 
myself.” 

“You!”  she  exclaimed,  in  surprise;  for 
she  knew  the  great  interest  he  had  shown 
in  watching  the  habits  of  the  young  hawks 
that  had  been  captured  by  a shepherd  lad. 

“Yes.  I let  them  out  last  night.  It  was 
' a pity  to  have  them  caged  up.” 

“ So  long  as  it  was  yourself,  it  is  all  right,” 
she  said;  and  then  she  was  going  away. 
But  she  paused,  and  turned,  and  said  to  him, 
with  a smile,  “ And  I think  you  should  let 
yourself  escape  too,  Keith,  for  it  is  you  too 
that  are  caged  up ; and  perhaps  you  feel  it 
now  more  since  you  have  been  to  London. 
And  if  you  are  thinking  of  your  friends  in 
London,  why  should  you  not  go  for  another 
visit  to  the  South  before  you  settle  down 
to  the  long  winter  ?” 

For  an  instant  he  regarded  her  with  some 
fear.  Had  she  guessed  his  secret  T Had 
she  been  watching  the  outward  signs  of  this 
constant  torture  he  had  been  suffering  T 
Had  she  surmised  that  the  otter-ekius  about 
which  he  had  asked  her  advice  were  not 
consigned  to  any  one  of  the  married  ladies 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the 
South,  and  of  wbom  he  had  chatted  freely 
enough  in  Castle  Dare  f Or  was  this  mere- 
ly a passing  suggestion  thrown  out  by  one 
who  was  always  on  the  look-out  to  do  a 
kindness  f 

“ Well,  I would  like  to  go,  Janet,”  he  said, 
but  with  no  gladness  in  his  voice ; “ and  it 
is  not  more  than  a week  or  two  I should 
like  to  be  away ; but  I do  not  think  the 
mother  would  like  it ; and  it  iB  enough  mon- 
ey I have  spent  this  year  already — ” 

“There  is  no  concern  about  the  money, 
Keith,”  said  she,  simply,  “ since  you  have  not 
touched  what  1 gave  you.  And  if  you  are 
set  upon  it,  you  know  auntie  will  agree  to 
whatever  you  wish.” 

“ But  how  can  I explain  to  her  ? It  is  un- 
reasonable to  be  going  away.” 

How,  indeed,  could  he  explain  f He  was 
almost  assuming  that  those  gentle  eyes  now 
fixed  on  him  could  read  his  heart,  and  that 
she  would  come  to  aid  him  in  his  suffering 
without  any  further  speech  from  him.  And 
that  was  precisely  what  Janet  Macleod  did 
— whether  or  not  she  had  guessed  the  cause 
of  his  desire  to  get  away. 


“If  you  were  a school-boy,  Keith,  you 
would  be  cleverer  at  making  an  excuse  for 
playing  truant,”  she  said,  laughing.  “ And 
I could  make  one  for  you  now.” 

“You?” 

“I  will  not  call  it  an  excuse,  Keith,” she 
said,  “ because  I think  you  would  be  doing 
a good  work;  aud  I will  bear  the  expense 
of  it,  if  you  please.” 

He  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

“ When  we  were  at  Salen  yesterday  I saw 
M%jor  Stuart,  and  he  has  just  come  back 
from  Dunrobin.  And  he  was  saying  very 
great  things  about  the  macliiue  for  the  dry- 
ing of  crops  in  wet  weather,  and  he  said  he 
would  like  to  go  to  England  to  see  the  newer 
ones  and  all  the  later  improvements,  if  there 
was  a chance  of  any  one  about  here  going 
shares  with  him.  And  it  would  not  be  very 
much,  Keith,  if  you  were  to  share  with  him ; 
and  the  machine  it  can  be  moved  about  very 
well;  and  in  the  bad  weather  you  could 
give  the  cotters  some  help,  to  say  nothing 
about  our  own  hay  and  corn.  And  that  is 
what  Major  Stuart  was  saying  yesterday, 
that  if  there  was  any  place  that  you  want- 
ed a drying-machine  for  the  crops  it  was  in 
Mull.” 

“ I have  been  thinking  of  it  myself,”  he 
said,  absently,  “ but  our  farm  is  too  small  to 
make  it  pay — ” 

“ But  if  Major  Stuart  will  take  half  the 
expense?  And  even  if  you  lost  a little, 
Keith,  you  would  save  a great  deal  to  the 
poorer  people  who  are  continually  losing 
their  little  patches  of  crops.  And  will  you 
go  and  be  my  agent,  Keith,  to  go  and  see 
whether  it  is  practicable  ?” 

“They  will  not  thank  you,  Janet,  for  let- 
ting them  have  this  help  for  nothing.” 

“ They  shall  not  have  it  for  nothing,”  said 
she — for  she  had  plenty  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  poorer  folk  around — “ they 
must  pay  for  the  fuel  that  is  used.  And 
now,  Keith,  if  it  is  a holiday  you  want,  will 
not  that  be  a very  good  holiday,  and  one  to 
be  used  for  a very  good  purpose,  too  V f 

She  left  him.  Where  was  the  eager  joy 
with  which  he  ought  to  have  accepted  this 
offer?  Here  was  the  very  means  placed 
within  his  reach  of  satisfying  the  craving 
desire  of  his  heart ; and  yet,  all  the  same,  he 
seemed  to  shrink  back  with  a vague  aud 
undefined  dread.  A thousand  impalpable 
fears  and  doubts  beset  his  mind.  He  had 
grown  timid  as  a woman.  The  old  happy 
audacity  hcd  been  destroyed  by  sleepless 
nights  and  a torturing  anxiety.  It  was  a 
new  thing  for  Keith  Macleod  to  have  be- 
come a prey  to  strange  unintelligible  fore- 
bodings. 

But  he  wont  and  saw  Mqjor  Stuart — a 
round,  red,  jolly  little  man,  with  white  hair 
and  a cheerful  smile,  who  had  a sombre  and 
melancholy  wife.  Major  Stuart  received 
Macleod’s  offer  with  great  gravity.  It  was 
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a matter  of  business  that  demanded  serious 
consideration.  He  had  worked  out  the 
whole  system  of  drying  crops  with  hot  air 
as  it  was  shown  him  in  pamphlets,  reports, 
and  agricultural  journals,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that — on  paper  at  least — 
it  could  be  made  to  pay.  What  was  wanted 
was  to  give  the  thing  a practical  trial.  If 
the  system  was  sound,  surely  any  one  who 
helped  to  introduce  it  into  the  Western 
Highlands  was  doing  a very  good  work  in- 
deed. And  there  was  nothing  but  personal 
inspection  could  decide  on  the  various  mer- 
its of  the  latest  improvements. 

This  was  what  he  said  before  his  wife  one 
night  at  dinner.  But  when  the  ladies  had 
left  the  room,  the  little  stout  major  sudden- 
ly put  up  both  his  hands,  snapped  his  thumb 
and  middle  finger,  and  very  cleverly  exe- 
cuted one  or  two  reel  steps. 

“By  George!  my  boy,”  said  he,  with  a 
ferocious  grin  on  his  face,  “ I think  we  will 
have  a little  frolic — a little  frolic — a little 
frolic ! You  were  never  shut  up  in  a house 
for  six  months  with  a woman  like  my  wife, 
were  you,  Macleod?  You  were  never  re- 
minded of  your  coffin  every  morning,  were 
you  f Macleod,  my  boy,  I am  just  mad  to 
get  after  those  drying-machines !” 

And  indeed  Macleod  could  not  have  had 
a merrier  companion  to  go  South  with  him 
than  this  rubicund  major  just  escaped  from 
the  thralldom  of  his  wife.  But  it  was  with 
no  such  high  spirits  that  Macleod  set  out. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  want  of  sleep  that 
had  rendered  him  nerveless  and  morbid; 
but  he  felt  as  he  left  Castle  Dare  that  there 
was  a lie  in  his  actions,  if  not  in  his  words. 
And  as  for  the  future  that  lay  before  him, 
it  was  a region  only  of  doubt,  and  vague  re- 
grets, and  unknown  fears ; and  he  was  en- 
tering upon  it  without  any  glimpse  of  light, 
and  without  the  guidance  of  any  friendly 
hand. 


HUGH  LATIMER. 

PERHAPS  no  preacher  has  ever  lived,  not 
even  excepting  St.  Paul,  who  has  unit- 
ed in  a more  remarkable  degree  than  Hugh 
Latimer  (a.i>.  1470-1555)  the  qualities  of 
fearlessness  and  modesty,  courage  and  gen- 
tleness, hardihood  and  tenderness,  boldness 
and  meekness,  inflexible  sincerity  of  con- 
viction and  tolerance  rising  to  the  pitch  of 
magnauimity.  Nor  have  there  been  any 
who  were  more  uncompromising  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  message  committed  to  them, 
or  less  respecters  of  persons  when  sin  was 
to  be  exposed  and  wickedness  rebuked.  His 
audacity  was  sublime,  and  was  without  any 
trace  of  arrogance;  liis  piety  was  fervent, 
but  simple  and  free  from  extravagance ; his 
courage  was  finely  tempered  by  his  humil- 
ity ; and  his  insight  of  the  character  of  men 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 


lived  was  marvellously  acute.  He  rebuked 
the  sins  and  neglected  duties  of  nobles, 
priests,  bishops,  and  even  of  the  king  him- 
self, with  the  same  impartiality  that  he  re- 
proved the  short -comings  of  the  simple 
peasants  of  his  humble  country  parish.  In 
his  eye  sin  made  all  men  equal,  and  he  at- 
tacked it  wherever  he  found  it. 

Much  of  the  courageous  sincerity  and  ear- 
nest piety  of  this  great  man  was  due  to  his 
early  home  training.  The  father  of  this 
“Paladin  of  the  Reformation,”  as  Mr.  Fronde 
felicitously  calls  him,  was  a solid  English 
yeoman,  prosperous  but  frugal ; saving,  yet 
free-handed,  hospitable,  and  generous  to 
the  poor;  denying  himself  to  save  money 
for  his  son’s  education  and  his  daughters’ 
portions;  ready  as  a patriot  soldier  to  do 
battle  for  his  country  when  occasion  de- 
manded; a worthy,  honest,  sound-hearted 
Englishman,  who  brought  up  his  family  “in 
godliness  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  It  was 
the  training  of  such  a father,  as  he  after- 
ward gratefully  acknowledged,  that  devel- 
oped Latimer’s  courage  and  fortitude,  and 
that  endowed  his  mind  and  body  with  that 
hardness  and  capability  for  endurance  which 
were  put  to  so  severe  and  triumphant  a test 
in  after-life. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  ministry 
Latimer  was  esteemed  a pestilent  fellow — 
they  called  him  a “seditious  fellow” — by 
unjust  persons  in  authority;  and  to  such 
men  he  was  ever,  indeed,  highly  trouble- 
some. At  this  early  period  liis  preaching 
was  so  effective  that  it  was  even  then  said 
of  it,  “ None  except  the  stiff-necked  and  un- 
circumcised  ever  went  away  from  it  with- 
out being  affected  with  high  detestation  of 
sin,  and  moved  to  all  godliness  and  virtue.” 
An  instance  is  related  of  his  early  plainness 
of  speech  which  is  interesting  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  fearless  independence,  and 
also  because  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  to  him,  and  directly  led  to 
his  future  advancement.  He  was  preach- 
ing before  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
a certain  occasion,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
came  into  the  church,  curious  to  hear  the 
young  preacher.  The  bishop’s  entrance 
caused  some  stir,  and  Latimer  paused  till 
the  prelate  was  seated  and  the  commotion 
had  subsided.  When  he  recommenced  he 
entirely  changed  the  subject  of  his  sermon, 
and  instead  of  pursuing  his  original  theme, 
began  to  draw  an  ideal  picture  of  what  a 
bishop  ought  to  be,  the  features  of  which 
were  strikingly  unlike  those  of  his  episco- 
pal auditor,  and  the  reverse  of  flattering  to 
him.  The  bishop  indignantly  complained 
to  Wolsey,  who  sent  for  Latimer  and  in- 
quired what  he  had  said.  Latimer  frankly 
repeated  the  substance  of  his  sermon,  where- 
upon other  conversation  followed,  which 
showed  Wolsey  very  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  man  with  whom  he  was  speaking ; and 
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instead  of  responding  to  the  bishop’s  accu- 
sations by  silencing  the  audacious  preach- 
er, he  gave  him  a license  to  preach  in  any 
church  in  England,  coupling  it  with  the  re- 
mark : “ If  the  Bishop  of  Ely  can  not  abide 
such  doctrine  as  you  have  repeated,  you 
shall  preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say 
what  he  will.” 

After  the  fall  of  Wolaey  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  height 
from  which  the  cardinal  had  been  hurled, 
the  new  chancellor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  king,  instituted  a violent  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants.  Iu  the  mean  while 
Latimer  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry 
VHL,  and  by  his  purity  of  life  and  bold  sin- 
cerity had  won  his  favor,  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
But  neither  the  favor  of  the  king  nor  fear 
of  the  minister — who  would  have  been  glad 
to  put  him  to  the  rack — could  influence  this 
brave  man  to  hold  his  peace  when  justice 
and  humanity  bade  him  speak.  With  re- 
spectful but  frank  boldness  he  wrote  to  his 
royal  patron,  pointing  out  to  him  his  duty, 
and  holding  him  directly  accountable  for 
the  persecution  that  he  permitted.  He 
protested  against  the  intolerance  that  was 
costing  England  many  precious  lives  and 
wasting  her  best  blood.  “ I pray  God,”  he 
wrote,  “ that  your  Graoe  may  take  heed  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  which  is  foolishness 
before  God;  that  you  may  do  that  which 
God  commandeth,  and  not  that  which  seem- 
eth  good  in  your  own  sight,  without  the 
Word  of  God;  that  your  Grace  may  be 
found  acceptable  in  His  sight,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  His  Church ; and  according 
to  the  office  that  He  hath  called  your  Grace 
unto,  you  may  be  found  a faithful  minister 
of  His  gifts,  and  not  a defender  of  His  faith ; 
for  He  will  not  have  it  defended  by  man  or 
man’s  power,  but  by  His  word  only,  by  the 
which  He  hath  evermore  defended  it,  and 
that  by  a way  far  above  man’s  power  or 
reason.  Wherefore,  gracious  king,  remem- 
ber yourself;  have  pity  upon  your  soul; 
and  think  that  the  day  is  even  at  hand 
when  you  shall  give  account  for  your  office, 
and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by 
your  sword.  In  which  day,  that  your  Grace 
may  stand  steadfastly,  and  not  be  ashamed, 
but  l>e  clear  and  ready  in  your  reckoning, 
and  have  (as  they  say)  your  quietus  est  seal- 
ed with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
which  only  serveth  at  that  day,  is  my  daily 
prayer  to  Him  that  suffered  death  for  our 
sins,  which  also  prayeth  to  His  Father  for 
grace  for  us  continually ; to  Whom  be  honor 
and  praise  forever.  Amen.  The  Spirit  of 
God  preserve  your  Grace  1” 

Though  this  bold  protest  against  the  cru- 
el policy  of  the  king  was  unavailing  at  that 
time,  it  did  not  lessen  his  esteem  for  the 
fearless  preacher,  but  increased  his  admira- 
tion of  Latimer’s  manliness,  whom  he  soon 
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afterward  caused  to  be  promoted  to  the  See 
of  Worcester.  The  sermon  which  the  new 
bishop  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
secration was  in  his  customary  straightfor- 
ward strain,  and  was  denounced  to  the  king 
by  a Romish  enemy  as  seditious.  Sedition 
was  of  all  sins  the  one  most  odious  to  Hen- 
ry, and  he  called  on  Latimer  with  some 
sternness  to  vindicate  himself.  In  reply 
Latimer  neither  denied  nor  even  palliated 
what  he  had  said,  but  justified  it  with  a de- 
gree of  intrepidity  that  is  a perpetual  ex- 
ample to  men,  when  tempted  by  hopes  of 
preferment  to  be  time-servers,  to  speak  the 
truth  in  the  fear  of  God  and  regardless  of 
man.  Turning  to  the  king  with  grand  hu- 
mility, he  said,  “I  never  thought  myself 
worthy,  and  I never  sued  to  be  a preacher 
before  your  Grace ; but  I was  called  to  it, 
and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mialike  it,  to 
give  place  to  my  betters,  for  I grant  there 
may  be  a great  many  more  worthy  of  the 
room  than  I.  And  if  it  be  your  Grace’s 
pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I 
could  l>e  content  to  bear  their  books  after 
them.  But  if  your  Grace  allow  me  for  a 
preacher,  I would  desire  you  to  give  me 
leave  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to 
frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my  audi- 
ence. I had  been  a very  dolt,  indeed,  to 
have  preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your 
realm,  as  I preach  before  your  Grace.”  This 
wise  answer  baffled  the  malice  of  the  ac- 
cuser. The  king’s  severe  frowns  relaxed 
into  smiles,  and  Latimer  was  dismissed  with 
open  tokens  of  his  favor. 

One  of  the  most  intrepid  sermons  of  this 
most  intrepid  man  was  preached  iu  St. 
Paul’s,  not  long  after  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  before  the  Convocation,  in 
1536,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  crowd  of  ec- 
clesiastics, the  most  of  whom  would  have 
preferred  to  see  him  at  the  stake  rather  than 
listen  to  his  preaching.  The  haughty  and 
powerful  Cromwell  presided  as  Vicar-Gen- 
eral, and  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  there, 
and  Cranmer  was  there.  Latimer’s  sermon 
was  a model  of  plain  and  direct  speech. 
His  auditors  being  ecclesiastics  and  mem- 
bers of  Convocation,  he  made  a personal 
issue  with  them  as  such,  stripping  them  of 
their  hypocrisy  and  exhibiting  their  short- 
comings and  cowardice.  He  asked  them 
what  good  thing. they  had  done,  and  showed 
them  that  although  mighty  evils  had  been 
8 wept  away  in  England  during  their  session 
after  session  for  seven  years,  the  work  was 
not  theirs ; all  that  they  had  done  had  been 
to  burn  a dead  man’s  bones,  and  he  knew, 
he  said,  they  had  done  their  best  to  burn 
the  living  man  who  w'as  then  speaking  to 
them.  “ What  fruit,”  he  indignantly  asked, 
“ has  come  of  your  long  and  great  assem- 
bly f What  one  thing  that  the  people  have 
been  the  better  of  a hair  f”  And  then,  aft- 
er addressing  himself  to  a relentless  ex- 
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posure  of  the  Romish  corruptions  in  which 
they  had  revelled  at  the  expense  of  religion 
and  the  cost  of  men’s  souls,  he  wound  up 
his  charges  against  them  in  the  following 
burning  arraignment : “ Ye  know  the  prov- 
erb, 1 An  evil  crow,  an  evil  egg.’  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  that  have  so  evil  a fa- 
ther, the  world,  so  evil  a grandfather,  the 
devil,  can  not  choose  but  be  evil,  the  devil 
being  such  an  one  as  never  can  be  unlike 
himself.  So  of  Envy,  his  well-beloved  le- 
mau,  he  begat  the  World,  and  left  it  with 
Discord  at  nurse;  which  World,  after  it 
•came  to  man’s  estate,  had  of  many  concu- 
bines many  sons.  These  are  our  holy,  holy 
men  that  say  they  are  dead  to  the  world, 
and  none  are  more  lively  to  the  world. 
God  is  taking  account  of  his  stewards,  as 
though  He  should  say,  ‘ All  good  men  in  all 
places  accuse  your  avarice,  your  exactions, 
your  tyranny.  I commanded  you  that  ye 
should  feed  my  sheep,  and  ye  earnestly  feed 
yourselves  from  day  to  day,  wallowing  in 
delights  and  idleness.  I commanded  you 
to  teach  my  law ; you  teach  your  own  tra- 
ditions and  seek  your  own  glory.  I taught 
openly  that  he  that  should  hear  you  should 
hear  Me,  he  that  should  despise  you  should 
despise  Me.  I gave  you  also  keys,  not 
earthly  keys,  but  heavenly.  I left  My 
goods  that  I have  evermore  esteemed — My 
Word  and  sacraments — to  be  dispensed  by 
you.  Ye  have  not  deceived  Me,  but  your- 
selves; My  gifts  and  My  benefits  shall  be 
to  your  greater  damnation.  Because  ye 
have  despised  the  clemency  of  the  Master 
of  the  house,  ye  have  deserved  the  severity 
of  the  Judge.  Come  forth!  let  us  see  an 
account  of  your  stewardship.’  And  He  will 
visit  you.  In  His  good  time  God  will  visit 
you.  He  will  come ; He  will  not  tarry 
long.  In  the  day  in  which  we  do  not  look 
for  Him,  and  in  the  hour  which  we  do  not 
know,  He  will  come,  and  will  cut  us  in 
pieces,  and  will  give  us  our  portion  with 
the  hypocrites.  He  will  set  us,  my  breth- 
ren, where  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth ; and  here,  if  ye  will,  shall  be  the 
end  of  our  tragedy.” 

One  other  brief  extract  from  a sermon, 
preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  1536,  in  which 
he  directed  his  thunders  against  those  min- 
isters who  neglected  their  duties  as  shep- 
herds of  Christ’s  flock,  shall  close  our  ex- 
amples of  the  preaching  of  this  honest  and 
clear-sighted  man.  After  declaring  that 
they  all — “ bishops,  abbots,  friars,  parsons, 
canons,  and  resident  priests” — were  “ strong 
thieves,”  and  after  severely  censuring  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  others  of  the  clergy  for 
having  so  many  servants  and  indulging  in 
such  luxurious  living,  he  bade  them  go  u to 
their  first  foundation,  and  keep  hospitality 
to  feed  needy  people,”  instead  of  surround- 
ing themselves  with  “jolly  fellows,  with 
golden  chains  and  velvet  gowns,”  and  then 


brought  his  denunciations  to  a close  in  a 
burst  of  magnificent  irony  directed  against 
his  own  order : “ I would  ask,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, “ a strange  question — Who  is  the  most 
diligent  bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England, 
that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  of  his  of- 
fice t I can  tell  you,  for  I know  him  who  it  # 
is;  I know  him  well.  But  now  I think  I 
see  you  listening  and  hearkening  that  I 
should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  pass- 
eth all  the  others,  and  is  the  most  diligent 
prelate  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And 
will  ye  know  who  it  is  T I will  tell  you. 

It  is  the  devil!  Among  all  the  pack  of 
them  that  have  cure,  the  devil  shall  go  for 
my  money,  for  he  applieth  his  business. 
Therefore,  ye  unpreaching  prelates,  learn 
ye  of  the  devil  to  be  diligent  in  your  office. 

If  ye  will  not  learn  of  God,  for  shame  learn 
of  the  devil.” 

These  brief  examples  will  serve  to  dis- 
play the  chief  characteristics  of  this  great 
preacher’s  style — his  idiomatio  purity,  his 
sledge-hammer  directness,  his  luminous  and 
quaintly  pertinent  figures,  his  biting  irony, 
his  sharp  question  thrusts  which  nothing 
can  parry,  and  the  cumulative  force  of  his 
sentences,  in  which  every  word  is  a resound- 
ing blow.  But  these  characteristics  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  peculiarities  which  make 
his  style  entirely  his  own,  and  impossible  to 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  preacher. 

It  was  also  often  enlivened  with  anecdote 
and  humor,  and  was  marked  by  rapid  transi- 
tions from  the  familiar  or  the  sympathetic 
to  the  heights  of  impassioned  eloquence. 
His  most  powerful  invective  is  frequently 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  some  playful  allu- 
sion or  tender  reminiscence,  and  almost  all 
of  his  sermons  are  interspersed  with  point- 
ed iterations  of  simple  words  and  phrases, 
as  if  he  would  indelibly  print  the  special 
ideas  which  they  conveyed  upon  the  mind. 

A noteworthy  instance  of  this  occurs  in  one 
of  them  which  he  delivered  at  court,  direct- 
ed against  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  as 
follows : “ Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousness. Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousness. And  what  if  I should  say  nothing 
else  these  three  or  four  hours  but  these 
words  t Great  complaints  there  are  of  it, 
and  much  crying  out  and  much  preaching, 
but  little  amendment  that  I can  see.  Cov- 
etousness is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Then  have 
at  the  root.  Out  with  your  swords,  ye 
preachers,  and  strike  at  the  root.  Stand 
not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches,  for 
new  branches  will  spring  out  again.  But 
strike  at  the  root,  and  fear  not  these  great 
men,  these  men  of  power,  these  oppressors 
of  the  needy.  Fear  them  not,  but  strike  at 
the  root !” 

If  Latimer’s  life  was  grand,  his  death  was 
sublime.  When  the  term  of  his  warfare 
was  accomplished,  though  the  burden  of 
nearly  fourscore  years  bore  heavily  upon 
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him,  he  encountered  his  last  hour  with  a 
frame  erect  and  vigorous,  and  a mind  clear 
and  unimpaired.  Never  before  did  his 
strength  and  courage  seem  so  invincible,  or 
his  fortitude  and  resignation  so  transcend- 
ent. When  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  stake 
he  showed  no  sign  of  trexridation,  or  of  bra- 
vado, or  of  insensibility — was  neither  over- 
much exalted  nor  unduly  depressed ; and 
while  his  body  was  consuming  in  the  fierce 
fires,  his  soul  was  triumphant  in  the  victory 
of  his  faith  and  hope.  Neither  taunts,  nor 
temptations,  nor  revilings  could  shake  his 
constancy  or  disturb  his  serenity  before  he 
entered  upon  the  supreme  trial  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  could  the  anguish  of  an  excrucia- 
ting death  extort  from  him  a complaint  or 
rob  him  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing. 

Latimer  was  tried,  with  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  others,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  for  the  al- 
leged crime  of  “ obstinate  heresy,”  by  a com- 
mission appointed  by  Cardinal  Pole.  They 
all  knew  that  their  death  had  been  deter- 
mined on  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
commission  was  constituted  so  as  to  insure 
it.  Latimer’s  trial  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1555,  his  friends  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  having  been  already  tried ; and  the 
annalist  Strype  has  left  us  the  following 
picture  of  the  venerable  man  as  he  appear- 
ed when  he  was  brought  before  the  blood- 
thirsty court:  “I  can  not  here  omit,”  he 
writes,  “ old  Father  Latimer’s  habit  at  his 
appearing  before  the  commissioners,  which 
was  also  his  habit  while  he  remained  a pris- 
oner at  Oxford.  He  held  his  hat  in  his 
hand;  he  had  a kerchief  on  his  head,  and 
upon  it  a night-cap  or  two,  and  a great  cap 
such  as  townsmen  used,  with  two  broad  flaps 
to  button  under  his  chin ; an  old  threadbare 
Bristow  frieze  gown,  girded  to  his  body  with 
a penny  leathern  girdle,  at  which  hanged 
by  a long  string  of  leather  his  Testament, 
and  his  spectacles  without  case  hanging 
abont  his  neck  upon  his  breast.”  “ So  stood,” 
says  Mr.  Froude,  “ the  greatest  man,  perhaps, 
then  living  in  the  world,  a prisoner  on  his 
trial,  waiting  to  be  condemned  to  death  by 
men  professing  to  be  the  ministers  of  God.” 
Henry  was  dead  (says  the  same  patient  his- 
torian, though  we  do  not  adhere  literally  to 
his  language),  and  could  no  longer  interpose 
his  strong  arm  for  the  man  whose  piety  he 
reverenced,  and  whose  honest  manliness  he 
respected.  Henry’s  daughter,  bloody-mind- 
ed herself,  and  the  still  more  bloody-minded 
Romish  ecclesiastics  of  whom  she  was  the 
instrument,  were  athirst  for  his  blood.  His 
undaunted  firmness  daunted  them  not,  his 
humility  touched  them  not,  his  patience 
and  gentleness  won  them  not,  his  venerable 
years  shamed  them  not.  He  was  doomed 
to  die  at  the  fagot.  On  their  way  to  the 
stake  Ridley  was  in  the  advance,  but,  turn- 
ing round,  he  saw  Latimer  coming  up  behind 


him,  his  garb  as  above  described  unaltered 
save  that  under  his  cloak  and  reaching  to 
his  feet  he  wore  a long  new  shroud.  “ Oh ! 
be  ye  there  ?”  exclaimed  Ridley.  “ Yea,”  an- 
swered Latimer;  “have  after  as  fast  as  I 
can  follow.”  Then  Ridley  ran  to  him  and 
embraced  him,  when  they  knelt  and  prayed 
together,  after w aid  exchanging  a few  words 
in  so  low  a voice  that  they  were  not  over- 
heard. After  this  a sermon  was  preached, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  prevail  on  them  to 
recant;  but  they  firmly  declined,  and  the 
brief  preparations  for  their  martyrdom  were 
swiftly  made.  Ridley  distributed  remem- 
brances to  his  friends  and  those  who  were 
nearest  him — his  gown  and  tippet  to  one,  a 
new  groat  to  another,  to  others  handker- 
chiefs, nutmegs,  his  watch,  and  numerous 
trinkets.  Latimer  had  nothing  to  give.  He 
threw  off  his  cloak,  stood  bolt-upright  in  his 
shroud,  and  the  two  friends  took  their  places 
on  either  side  of  the  stake,  when  a chain 
was  passed  round  their  bodies  and  fastened 
with  a staple.  The  fire  was  then  brought 
and  applied.  “ Be  of  good  comfort,  Master 
Ridley,”  Latimer  cried,  as  the  flames  crack- 
led around  them.  “ Play  the  man : we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a candle,  by  God’s  grace, 
in  England,  as  I trust  shall  never  be  put  out.” 
“In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiri- 
tual meum,”  cried  Ridley.  “ Domine,  recipe 
spiritum  meum.”  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stake,  Latimer,  adhering  to  his  beloved  ver- 
nacular, prayed,  “ O Father  of  Heaven ! re- 
ceive my  soul.”  Latimer  died  first.  As  the 
flame  blazed  up  about  him  he  bathed  his 
hands  in  it  and  stroked  his  face.  The  pow- 
der that  was  placed  amid  the  fagots  ex- 
ploded, and  he  became  instantly  senseless. 
Thus  was  the  candle  lighted  which  still 
bums  with  a bright  and  steady  light  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  every  land  where 
the  English  tongue  has  penetrated.* 

• Wordsworth  has  left  as  a fine  sonnet  descriptive 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Latimer  and  Ridley,  a portion  of 
which  was  suggested  by  Latimer's  address  to  44  Master 
Ridley,”  and  another  portion  by  the  change  which  took 
place  in  Latimer's  appearance  at  hie  martyrdom,  as  re- 
corded by  Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  44  M.  Lati- 
mer,” says  the  martyrologist,  “very  quietly  suffered 
his  keeper  to  pull  off  his  hose  and  his  other  array, 
which  to  look  unto  was  very  simple : and  being  stripped 
into  his  shrowd,  he  seemed  as  comely  a person  to  them 
that  were  present  as  one  should  lightly  see : and  where- 
as in  his  clothes  hee  appeared  a withered  and  crooked 
sillie  {weak)  olds  man , hee  now  stood  bolt-upright , as 
comely  a father  as  one  might  behold The  following 
is  the  sonnet  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
note: 

" How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unrolled ! 

See  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 
Of  Faith  stand  conpled  for  a common  flight ! 

One  (Uhe  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 
Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  fbretold 
A torch  of  Inextinguishable  light ; 

The  other  gains  a confidence  as  bold ; 

And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy’s  despite. 

Tbs  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime, 

Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 
Of  aaintly  Friends  4 the  Murtherer’a  chain  partake, 

Corded  and  horning  at  the  social  stake 
Earth  nerer  witnessed  object  more  sublime 
la  constancy,  In  fellowship  mors  fair.” 
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BOOK  SECOND. 

The  canse  that  no  persuasion  or  strategy  coaid  advance  is  unconsciously  helped  on,  in  a social  sense,  by 
the  accident  of  the  stranger’s  arrival ; this  event,  by  giving  a new  bias  to  emotions  in  one  quarter,  pre- 
cipitates affairs  in  another  with  unexpected  rapidity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TWO  STAND  FACE  TO  FACE. 

THE  room  had  been  arranged  with  a view 
to  the  dancing,  the  large  oak  table  hav- 
ing been  moved  back  till  it  stood  as  a breast- 
work to  the  fire-place.  At  each  end,  behind, 
and  in  the  chimney-corner  were  grouped  the 
guests,  many  of  them  being  warm-faced  and 
panting,  among  whom  Eustacia  cursorily 
recognized  some  well-to-do  persons  from  be- 
yond the  heath.  Thomasin,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, was  not  visible,  and  Eustacia  recol- 
lected that  a light  had  shone  from  an  upper 
window  when  they  were  outside — the  win- 
dow, probably,  of  Thomasin’s  room.  A nose, 
chin,  hands,  knees,  and  toes  projected  from 
the  seat  within  the  chimney  opening,  which 
members  she  found  to  unite  in  the  person  of 
Grandfer  Cantle,  Mrs.  Yeobright’s  occasion- 
al assistant  in  the  garden,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  invited.  The  smoke  went  up  from  an 
Etna  of  turf  in  front  of  him,  played  round  the 
notches  of  the  chimney-crook,  struck  against 
the  salt-box,  and  got  lost  among  the  flitches. 

Another  part  of  the  room  soon  riveted 
her  gaze.  At  the  other  side  of  the  chimney 
stood  the  Bettle,  which,  to  the  hearths  of 
old-fashioned  cavernous  fire-places,  is  what 
the  east  belt  of  trees  is  to  the  exposed  coun- 
try estate,  or  the  north  wall  to  the  garden. 
It  is  the  necessary  supplement  to  a fire  so 
open  that  nothing  less  than  a strong  breeze 
will  carry  up  the  smoke.  Outside  the  set- 
tle candles  gutter,  locks  of  hair  wave,  young 
women  shiver,  and  old  men  sneeze.  Inside 
is  paradise.  Not  a symptom  of  a draught 
disturbs  the  air;  the  sitters’  backs  are  as 
warm  as  their  faces,  and  songs  and  old  tales 
are  drawn  from  the  occupants  by  the  com- 
fortable heat,  like  fruit  from  melon  plants 
in  a frame. 

It  was,  however,  not  with  those  who  sat 
in  the  settle  that  Eustacia  was  concerned. 
A face  showed  itself  with  marked  distinct- 
ness against  the  dark  tanned  wood  of  the 
upper  part,  and  a soul  showed  itself  with 
marked  distinctness  upon  the  face.  The 
owner,  who  was  leaning  against  the  settle’s 
outer  end,  was  Clement  Yeobright,  or  Clym 
as  he  was  called  here ; she  knew  it  could  be 
nobody  else.  The  spectacle  constituted  an 
area  of  two  feet  in  Rembrandt’s  intensest 
manner.  A strange  power  in  the  man’s  ap- 
pearance lay  in  the  fact  that,  though  his 
whole  figure  was  visible,  the  observer’s  eye 
was  only  aware  of  his  face. 


To  one  of  middle  age  the  countenance 
was  that  of  a young  man,  though  a youth 
might  hardly  have  seen  the  necessity  for 
the  qualification  of  immaturity.  But  it  was 
really  one  of  those  faces  which  convey  less 
the  idea  of  so  many  years  as  its  age  than  of 
so  much  experience  as  its  store.  The  num- 
ber of  their  years  may  have  adequately 
summed  up  Jared,  Mahalaleel,  and  the  rest 
of  the  antediluvians,  but  the  age  of  a mod- 
ern man  must  be  measured  by  the  intensity 
of  his  history. 

The  face  was  well  shaped,  even  excellent- 
ly. But  the  mind  within  was  beginning  to 
use  it  as  a mere  waste  tablet  whereon  to 
trace  its  idiosyncrasies  as  they  developed 
themselves.  The  beauty  here  visible  would 
in  no  long  time  be  ruthlessly  overrun  by  its 
parasite  thought,  which  might  just  as  well 
have  fed  upon  a plainer  exterior  where 
there  was  nothing  it  could  harm.  Had 
Heaven  preserved  Yeobright  from  a wear- 
ing habit  of  meditation,  people  would  have 
said,  “ A handsome  man.”  Had  his  brain  un- 
folded under  hard  contours,  they  would  have 
said,  “A  thoughtful  man.”  But  an  inner 
strenuousness  was  preying  upon  an  outer 
symmetry,  and  they  rated  his  look  as  sin- 
gular. 

Hence  people  who  began  by  beholding 
him  ended  by  perusing  him.  His  counte- 
nance was  overlaid  with  legible  meanings. 
Without  being  thought-worn  he  yet  had 
certain  marks  derived  from  a perception 
of  his  environment,  such  as  are  not  unfre- 
quently  found  on  men  at  the  end  of  the  four 
or  five  years  of  endeavor  which  follow  the 
close  of  placid  pupilage.  He  already  show- 
ed that  thought  is  a disease  of  flesh,  and  in- 
directly bore  evidence  that  ideal  physical 
beauty  is  incompatible  with  emotional  de- 
velopment and  wide  recognitions.  Mental 
luminousness  must  be  fed  with  the  oil  of 
life,  even  though  there  is  already  a physical 
need  for  it;  and  the  pitiful  sight  of  two 
demands  on  one  supply  was  just  showing 
itself  here. 

When  standing  before  certain  men  the 
philosopher  regrets  that  thinkers  are  but 
ephemeral  tissue,  the  artist  that  ephemeral 
tissue  has  to  think.  Thus  to  deplore,  each 
from  his  point  of  view,  the  mutually  de- 
structive interdependence  of  spirit  and  flesh 
would  have  been  instinctive  with  these  in 
critically  observing  Yeobright. 

As  for  his  expression,  it  was  a natural 
cheerfulness  striving  against  depression 
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from  without,  and  not  quite  succeeding. 
The  look  suggested  isolation,  but  it  reveal- 
ed something  more.  As  usual  with  bright 
natures,  the  deity  that  lies  ignominiously 
chained  within  a perishable  human  carcass 
looked  out  of  him  like  a ray. 

The  effect  upon  Eustacia  was  palpable. 
The  extraordinary  pitch  of  excitement  she 
had  reached  beforehand  would  indeed  have 
caused  her  to  be  influenced  by  the  most 
commonplace  man.  She  was  troubled  at 
Yeobright’s  presence. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  ended:  the 
Saracen’s  head  was  cut  off,  and  Saint  George 
stood*  as  victor.  Nobody  commented,  any 
more  than  they  would  have  commented  on 
the  fact  of  mushrooms  coming  in  autumn  or 
snow-drops  in  spring.  They  took  the  piece 
as  phlegmatically  as  did  the  actors  them- 
selves. It  was  a phase  of  cheerfulness 
which  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  be 
passed  through  every  Christmas ; and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said. 

They  sang  the  plaintive  chant  which 
follow 8 the  play,  during  which  all  the  dead 
men  rise  to  their  feet  in  a silent  and  awfhl 
manner,  like  the  ghosts  of  Napoleon’s  sol- 
diers in  the  Midnight  Review.  Afterward 
the  door  opened,  and  Fairway  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  accompanied  by  Christian 
and  another.  They  had  been  waiting  out- 
side for  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  as  the 
players  had  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance. 

“ Come  in,  come  in,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright ; 
and  Clym  went  forward  to  welcome  them. 
“ How  is  it  yon  are  so  late  f Grandfer  Can- 
tie  has  been  here  ever  so  long,  and  we 
thought  you’d  have  come  with  him,  as  you 
live  so  near  one  another.” 

“ Well,  I should  have  come  earlier,”  Mr. 
Fairway  said,  and  paused  to  look  along  the 
beam  of  the  ceiling  for  a nail  to  hang  his 
hat  on ; but  finding  his  accustomed  one  to 
be  occupied  by  the  mistletoe,  and  all  the 
nails  in  the  walls  to  be  burdened  with 
bunches  of  bolly,  be  at  last  relieved  him- 
self of  the  hat  by  ticklishly  balancing  it 
between  the  candle-box  and  the  head  of 
the  clock-case.  “ I should  have  come  earli- 
er, ma’am,”  he  resumed,  with  a more  com- 
posed air,  “ but  I know  what  parties  be,  and 
how  there’s  none  too  much  room  in  folks’ 
houses  at  such  times,  so  I thought  I wouldn’t 
come  till  you’d  got  settled  a bit.” 

“ And  I thought  so  too,  Mrs.  Yeobright,” 
said  Christian,  earnestly ; “ but  father  there 
was  so  eager  that  he  had  no  manners  at  all, 
and  left  home  almost  afore  ’twas  dark.  I 
told  him  ’twas  barely  decent  to  come  so 
over-soon ; but  words  be  wind.” 

“Klk!  I wasn’t  going  to  bide  waiting 
about  till  half  the  game  was  over.  I’m  as 
light  as  a kite  when  any  thing’s  going  on !” 
crowed  Grandfer  C untie  from  the  chimney- 
seat. 


Fairway  had  meanwhile  concluded  a crit- 
ical gaze  at  Yeobright.  “ Now  you  may  not 
believe  it,”  he  said  to  the  rest  of  the  room, 
“ but  I should  never  have  knowed  this  gen- 
tleman if  I had  met  him  any  where  off  his 
own  heth ; he’s  altered  so  much.” 

“ You  too  have  altered,  and  for  the  better, 
I think,  Timothy,”  said  Yeobright,  survey- 
ing the  firm  figure  of  Fairway. 

“ Master  Yeobright,  look  me  over  too,  I 
have  altered  for  the  better,  haven’t  I,  hey  t” 
said  Grandfer  Cantle,  rising  and  placing 
himself  something  above  half  an  inch  from 
Clym’s  eye,  to  induce  the  most  searching 
criticism. 

“ To  be  sure  we  will,”  said  Fairway,  tak- 
ing the  candle  and  moving  it  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  Grandfer’s  countenance,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  scrutiny  irradiating  himself  with 
light  and  pleasant  smiles,  and  giving  him- 
self quick  jerks  of  juvenility. 

“ You  haven’t  changed  much,”  said  Yeo- 
bright. 

“If  there’s  any  difference,  Grandfer  is 
younger,”  appended  Fairway,  decisively. 

“ And  yet  not  my  own  doing,  and  I feel 
no  pride  in  it,”  said  the  pleased  ancient. 
“ But  I can’t  be  oured  of  my  vagaries ; them 
I plead  guilty  to.  Yes,  Master  Cantle  al- 
ways was  that,  as  we  know.  But  I am 
nothing  by  the  side  of  you,  Mister  Clym.” 

“ Nor  any  o’  us,”  said  Humphrey,  in  a low 
rich  tone  of  admiration,  not  intended  to 
reach  any  body’s  ears. 

“Really  there  would  have  been  nobody 
here  who  could  have  stood  as  decent  second 
to  him,  or  even  third,  if  I hadn’t  been  a sol- 
dier in  the  Bang-up  Locals,  as  we  was  call- 
ed,” said  Grandfer  Cantle.  “And  even  as 
’tis  we  all  look  a little  scammish  besider 
him.  But  in  the  year  five  ’twas  said  there 
wasn’t  a finer  figure  in  the  whole  South 
Wessex  than  I,  as  I looked  when  dashing 
past  the  shop  winders  with  the  rest  of  our 
company  on  the  day  we  ran  out  o’  Budmonth 
because  it  was  thoughted  that  Boney  had 
landed  round  the  point.  There  was  I,  up- 
right as  a young  poplar,  wi’  my  firelock,  and 
my  bagnet,  and  my  stock  sawing  my  jaws 
off,  and  my  accoutrements  sheening  like  the 
seven  stars.  Yes,  neighbors,  I was  a pretty 
sight  in  my  soldiering  days.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  me  in  five.” 

“’Tis  his  mother’s  side  where  Master 
Clym’s  figure  comes  from,  bless  ye,”  said 
Timothy.  “I  knowed  her  brothers  well. 
Longer  coffins  were  never  made  in  the 
whole  county  of  Wessex,  and  ’tis  said  that 
poor  George’s  knees  were  crumpled  up  a lit- 
tle e’en  as  ’twas.” 

“ Coffins,  where  t”  inquired  Christian, 
drawing  nearer.  “Have  the  ghost  of  one 
appeared  to  any  body,  Master  Fairway  f” 

“No,  no.  Don’t  let  your  mind  so  mis- 
lead your  ears,  Christian ; and  be  a man,” 
said  Timothy,  reproachfully. 
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“I  will,”  said  Christian.  “But  now  I 
think  o’t,  my  shadow  last  night  seemed  just 
the  shape  of  a coffin.  What  is  it  a sign  of 
when  your  shade’s  like  a coffin,  neighbors  f 
It  can’t  be  nothing  to  be  afeard  of,  I sup- 
pose f” 

“ Afeard,  no !”  said  the  Grandfer.  “ Faith, 
I was  never  afeard  of  nothing  except  Boney, 
or  I shouldn’t  ha’  been  the  Boldier  I was. 
Yes,  you  ought  to  have  seen  me  in  five!” 

By  this  time  the  mummers  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave;  but  Mrs.  Yeobright  stopped 
them  by  asking  them  to  sit  down  and  have 
a little  sapper.  To  this  invitation  Father 
Christmas,  in  the  name  of  them  all,  readily 
agreed. 

Eustacia  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  staying  a little  longer.  The  cold  and 
frosty  night  without  was  doubly  frigid  to 
her.  But  the  lingering  was  not  without 
its  difficulties.  Mrs.  Yeobright,  for  want 
of  room  in  the  larger  apartment,  placed  a 
bench  for  the  mummers  immediately  inside 
the  pantry  door,  which  opened  from  the  sit- 
ting-room. Here  they  seated  themselves  in 
a row,  the  door  being  left  open : thus  they 
were  still  virtually  in  the  same  apartment. 
Mrs.  Yeobright  now  murmured  a few  words 
to  her  son,  who  crossed  the  room  to  the 
pantry,  striking  his  head  against  the  mis- 
tletoe os  he  passed,  and  brought  the  mum- 
mers beef  and  bread,  cake,  pasty,  mead, 
and  elder  wine,  the  waiting  being  done  by 
him  and  his  mother  that  the  little  maid- 
servant might  sit  as  guest.  The  mummers 
doffed  their  helmets,  and  began  to  eat  and 
drink. 

“But  you  will  surely  have  some?”  said 
Clym  to  the  Turkish  Knight,  as  he  stood 
before  that  warrior,  tray  in  hand.  She  had 
refused,  and  still  sat  covered,  only  the 
sparkle  of  her  eyes  being  visible  between 
the  ribbons  which  covered  her  face. 

“ None,  thank  you,”  replied  Eustacia. 

“He’s  quite  a youngster,”  said  the  Sara- 
cen, apologetically,  “and  you  must  excuse 
him.  He’s  not  one  of  the  old  set,  but  have 
jined  us  because  t’other  couldn’t  come.” 

“ But  he  will  take  something  ?”  persisted 
Yeobright.  “ Try  a glass  of  mead  or  elder 
wine.” 

“ Yes,  you  had  better  try  that,”  said  the 
Saracen.  “ It  will  keep  the  cold  out  going 
home-along.” 

Though  Eustacia  could  not  eat  without 
uncovering  her  face,  she  could  drink  easily 
enough  beneath  her  disguise.  The  elder 
wine  was  accordingly  accepted,  and  the 
glass  vanished  inside  the  ribbons. 

At  moments  during  this  performance  Eus- 
tacia was  half  in  doubt  about  the  security 
of  her  position;  yet  it  had  a fearful  joy. 
A series  of  attentions  paid  to  her,  and  yet 
not  to  her,  but  to  some  imaginary  person,  by 
the  firet  man  she  had  ever  been  inclined  to 
adore,  complicated  her  emotions  indescriba- 


bly. She  had  undoubtedly  begun  to  love 
him.  She  loved  him  partly  because  he  was 
exceptional  in  this  scene,  partly  because 
she  had  from  the  first  instinctively  deter- 
mined to  love  him,  chiefly  because  she  was 
in  desperate  need  of  loving  somebody.  Be- 
lieving that  she  must  love  him  in  spite  of 
herself,  she  had  been  influenced  after  the 
fashion  of  the  second  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
other  persons,  who  have  dreamed  that  they 
were  to  die  on  a certain  day,  and  by  stress 
of  a morbid  imagination  have  actually 
brought  about  that  event.  Once  let  a maid- 
en admit  the  possibility  of  her  being  strick- 
en with  love  for  some  one  at  some  hour  and 
place,  and  the  thing  is  as  good  as  done. 

Did  any  thing  at  this  luoment  suggest  to 
Yeobright  the  sex  of  the  creature  that  fan- 
tastic guise  inclosed,  how  extended  was  her 
scope,  both  in  feeling  and  in  making  others 
feel,  and  how  far  her  compass  transcended 
that  of  her  companions  in  the  band  f When 
the  disguised  Queen  of  Love  appeared  be- 
fore .Eneas,  a preternatural  perfume  accom- 
panied her  presence  and  betrayed  her  qual- 
ity. If  such  a mysterious  emanation  ever 
was  projected  by  the  emotions  of  an  earthly 
woman  upon  their  object,  it  must  have  sig- 
nified Eustacia’s  presence  to  Yeobright  now. 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  then  seemed 
to  fall  into  reverie,  as  if  he  were  forgettiug 
what  he  observed.  The  momentary  situ- 
ation ended,  he  passed  on,  and  Eustacia 
sipped  her  wine  without  knowing  what  she 
drank.  The  figure  of  the  man  for  whom 
she  had  predetermined  to  nourish  a passion 
went  into  the  small  room,  and  across  it  to 
the  further  extremity. 

The  mummers,  as  has  been  stated,  were 
stated  on  a bench,  one  end  of  which  extend- 
ed into  the  small  apartment  or  pantry,  for 
want  of  space  in  the  outer  room.  Eustacia, 
partly  from  shyness,  Jiad  chosen  the  inner- 
most seat,  which  thus  commanded  a view 
of  the  interior  of  the  pantry  as  well  as  the 
room  containing  the  guests.  When  Clym 
passed  down  the  pantry  her  eyes  followed 
him  in  the  gloom  which  prevailed  there. 
At  the  remote  end  was  a door  which,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  open  it  for  himself,  was 
opened  by  somebody  within;  and  light 
streamed  forth. 

The  person  was  Thomasin  with  a candle, 
looking  anxious,  pale,  and  interesting.  Yeo- 
bright appeared  glad  to  see  her,  and  pressed 
her  hand.  “ That’s  right,  Taiusie,”  he  said, 
heartily,  as  though  recalled  to  himself  by 
the  sight  of  her.  “ You*  have  decided  to 
come  down.  I am  glad  of  it.” 

“ Hush ! — no,  no,”  she  said,  quickly.  “ I 
only  came  to  speak  to  you.” 

“ But  why  not  join  us  f” 

“ I can  not.  At  least  I would  rather  not. 
I am  not  well  enough,  and  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  together  now  you  are  going 
to  be  home  a good  long  holiday.” 
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“ It  isn’t  nearly  so  pleasant  without  yon. 
Are  yon  really  ill  f” 

“ Jnst  a little,  my  old  cousin — here,”  she 
said,  playfully  sweeping  her  hand  across 
her  heart. 

“Ah!  mother  should  have  asked  some- 
body else  to  be  present  to-night,  perhaps  f” 

“ Oh  no,  indeed ! I merely  stepped  down, 
Clym,  to  ask  you — }}  Here  he  followed  her 
through  the  doorway  into  the  private  room 
beyond,  and,  the  door  closing,  Eustacia  and 
the  mummer  who  sat  next  to  her,  the  only 
other  witness  of  the  performance,  saw  and 
heard  no  more. 

How  the  heat  flew  to  Eustacia’s  head  and 
cheeks  then!  She  instantly  guessed  that 
Clym,  having  only  been  home  these  two  or 
three  days,  had  not  as  yet  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  Thomasin’s  painful  situation, 
and  seeing  her  living  there  just  as  she  had 
been  living  before  he  left  home,  he  naturally 
suspected  nothing  more  about  her  than  a pos- 
sible love  affair.  Having,  with  his  mother, 
been  opposed  originally  to  Wildeve’s  court- 
ship of  Thomasin,  he  was  olearly  at  present 
ignorant  that  Mrs.  Yeobright  had  latterly 
assented  to  their  union,  and  to  its  being 
privately  performed  away  from  home  be- 
cause of  the  sensation  previously  excited 
by  her  forbidding  the  banns.  Eustacia  felt 
a wild  jealousy  of  Thomasin  on  the  instant. 
Though  Thomasin  might  possibly  have  ten- 
der sentiments  toward  another  man  as  yet, 
how  long  could  they  be  expected  to  last 
when  she  was  shut  up  here  with  this  inter- 
esting and  travelled  cousin  of  hers  f There 
was  no  knowing  what  affection  might  not 
soon  break  out  between  these  two,  so  con- 
stantly in  each  other’s  society,  and  not  a 
distracting  object  near.  Clym’s  boyish  love 
for  her  might  have  languished,  but  it  might 
easily  be  revived  again. 

Eustacia  was  nettled  by  her  own  contriv- 
ances. What  a sheer  waste  of  herself  to  be 
dressed  thus  while  another  was  shining  to 
advantage ! Had  she  known  the  full  effect 
of  the  rencounter  she  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  here  in  a natural 
manner.  The  power  of  her  face  all  lost,  the 
charm  of  her  motions  all  disguised,  the  fas- 
cinations of  her  coquetry  denied  existence, 
nothing  but  a voice  left  to  her : she  had  a 
sense  of  the  doom  of  Echo. 

“Nobody  here  respects  me,”  she  said. 
8he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  coming 
as  a boy  among  other  boys,  she  would  be 
treated  as  a boy.  The  slight,  though  of  her 
own  causing,  and  self-explanatory,  she  was 
unable  to  dismiss  as  unwittingly  shown,  so 
sensitive  had  the  situation  made  her. 

Women  have  done  much  for  themselves 
in  histrionic  attire.  To  look  far  below  those 
who,  like  a certain  fair  person ator  of  Polly 
Peach um  early  in  the  last  century,  and  an- 
other of  Lydia  Languish  early  in  this,  have 
won  not  only  love  but  ducal  coronets  into 
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the  bargain,  whole  shoals  of  them  have 
reached  to  the  initial  satisfaction  of  getting 
love  almost  whence  they  would.  But  the 
Turkish  Knight  was  for  the  nonce  denied 
even  the  chance  of  achieving  this  by  the 
fluttering  ribbons  which  she  dared  not 
brush  aside. 

To  court  their  own  discomfiture  by  love 
is  a common  instinct  with  certain  perfervid 
women,  whose  temerity  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles that  of  the  daring  aristocrats  who,, 
previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  patron- 
ized and  coquetted  with  the  philosophy 
which  afterward  proved  their  ruin. 

Yeobright  returned  to  the  room  without 
his  cousin.  When  within  two  or  three  feet 
of  Eustacia  he  stopped,  as  if  again  arrested 
by  a thought.  He  was  gazing  at  her.  She- 
looked  another  way,  disconcerted,  and  won- 
dered how  long  this  purgatory  was  to  last. 
After  lingering  a few  seconds  he  passed  on. 
again. 

Conflicting  sensations  of  love,  fear,  and 
shame  reduced  Eustacia  to  a state  of  tho 
utmost  uneasiness.  To  escape  was  her  great 
and  immediate  desire.  The  other  mummers 
appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave;  and 
murmuring  to  the  lad  who  sat  next  to  her 
that  she  preferred  waiting  for  them  outside 
the  house,  she  moved  to  the  door  as  impercep- 
tibly as  possible,  opened  it,  and  slipped  out. 

The  calm  lone  scene  re-assured  her.  She 
went  forward  to  the  palings  and  leaned  over 
them,  looking  at  the  moon.  She  had  stood 
thus  but  a little  time  when  the  door  again, 
opened.  Expecting  to  see  the  remainder  of 
the  band,  Eustacia  turned;  but  no — Clym 
Yeobright  came  out  as  softly  as  she  had 
done,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

He  advanced  and  stood  beside  her.  “I 
have  an  odd  opinion,”  he  said,  “ and  should 
like  to  ask  you  a question.  Are  you  a wom- 
an, or  am  I wrong  t” 

“ I am  a woman.” 

His  eyes  lingered  on  her  with  great  inter- 
est. “ Do  girls  often  play  as  mummers  now  t 
They  never  used  to.” 

“ They  don’t  now.” 

“ Why  did  you  f” 

“ To  get  excitement  and  shake  off  depres- 
sion,” she  said,  in  low  tones. 

“ What  depressed  you  f” 

“Life.” 

“That’s  a cause  of  depression  a good 
many  have  to  put  up  with.” 

“Yes.” 

A long  silence.  “ And  do  you  find  excite- 
ment f”  asked  Clym,  at  last. 

“ At  this  jpoment,  perhaps.” 

“Then  you  are  vexed  at  being  discov- 
ered T” 

“ Yes ; though  I thought  I might  be.” 

“ I would  gladly  have  asked  you  to  our 
party  had  I known  you  wished  to  come. 
Have  I ever  been  acquainted  with  you  in 
my  youth  f ” 
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“Never” 

“Won't  yon  come  in  again,  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  like  V ’ 

“No.  I wish  not  to  be  further  recog- 
nized.” 

“ Well,  yon  are  safe  with  me.”  After  re- 
maining in  thought  a minnte,  he  added, 
gently,  “ I will  not  intrude  upon  you  longer. 
It  is  a strange  way  of  meeting,  and  I will 
not  ask  why  I find  a cultivated  woman 
playing  such  a prank  as  this.” 

She  did  not  volunteer  the  reason  which 
he  seemed  to  hope  for,  and  he  wished  her 
good-by,  going  thence  round  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  where  he  walked  up  and  down 
by  himself  for  some  time  before  re-entering. 

Eustacia,  warmed  with  an  inner  fire,  could 
not  wait  for  her  companions  after  this. 
She  flung  back  the  ribbons  from  her  face, 
opened  the  gate,  and  at  once  struck  into 
the  heath.  She  did  not  hasten  along.  Her 
grandfather  was  in  bed  at  this  hour,  for 
she  so  frequently  walked  upon  the  hills  on 
moonlight  nights  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
her  comings  and  goings,  and,  enjoying  him- 
self in  his  own  way,  left  her  to  do  likewise. 
A more  important  subject  than  that  of  get- 
ting in-doors  now  engrossed  her.  Yeobright, 
if  he  had  the  least  curiosity,  would  infalli- 
bly discover  her  personality.  What  then  t 
She  first  felt  a sort  of  exultation  at  the  way 
in  which  the  adventure  had  terminated, 
even  though  at  moments  between  her  ex- 
ultations she  was  abashed  and  blushful. 
Then  this  consideration  recurred  to  chill 
her:  What  was  the  use  of  her  exploit! 
She  was  at  present  a total  stranger  to  the 
Yeobright  family.  The  unreasonable  nim- 
bus of  romance  with  which  she  had  encir- 
cled that  man  might  be  her  misery.  How 
could  she  allow  herself  to  become  so  infatu- 
ated with  a stranger ! And  to  fill  the  cup 
of  her  sorrow  there  was  Thomasin,  living 
day  after  day  in  inflammable  proximity  to 
him,  who,  as  she  had  just  heard,  was  going 
to  stay  at  home  some  considerable  time. 

She  reached  the  wicket  at  Mistover  Knap, 
but  before  opening  it  she  turned  and  faced 
the  heath  once  more.  The  form  of  Black- 
barrow  stood  above  the  hills,  and  the  moon 
stood  above  Blackbarrow.  The  air  was 
charged  with  silence  and  frost.  The  scene 
reminded  Eustacia  of  a circumstance  which 
till  that  moment  she  had  totally  forgotten. 
She  had  promised  to  meet  Wildeve  by  the 
barrow  this  very  night  at  eight,  to  give  a 
final  answer  to  his  pleading  for  an  elope- 
ment. 

She  herself  had  fixed  the  evening  and 
the  hour.  He  had  probably  come  to  the 
spot,  waited  there  in  the  cold,  and  been 
greatly  disappointed. 

“Well,  so  much  the  better;  it  did  not 
hurt  him,”  she  said,  serenely. 

Wildeve  had  at  present  the  rayless  out- 
line of  the  sun  through  smoked  glass,  and 


she  could  say  such  things  as  that  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

She  remained  deeply  pondering ; and 
Thomasin’s  winning  manner  toward  her 
cousin  arose  again  upon  Eustacia's  mind. 

“ O that  she  had  been  married  to  Damon 
before  this !”  she  said.  “ And  she  would  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  me.  If  I had  only  known ! 
— if  I had  only  known !” 

Eustacia  once  more  lifted  her  deep  stormy 
eyes  to  the  moonlight,  and  sighing  that 
tragic  sigh  of  hers  which  was  so  much  like 
a shudder,  entered  the  shadow  of  the  roof. 
She  threw  off  her  trappings  in  the  out-house, 
rolled  them  up,  and  went  in-doors  to  her 
chamber. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

A COALITION  BETWEEN  BEAUTY  AND 
ODDNESS. 

The  old  captain’s  prevailing  indifference 
to  his  granddaughter’s  movements  left  her 
free  as  a bird  to  follow  her  own  courses; 
but  it  so  happened  that  he  did  take  upon 
himself  the  next  morning  to  ask  her  why 
she  had  walked  out  so  late. 

“ Only  in  search  of  events,  grandfather,” 
she  said,  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
that  drowsy  latency  of  manner  which  dis- 
covered so  much  force  behind  it  whenever 
the  trigger  was  pressed. 

“Search  of  events!  One  would  think 
you  were  one  of  the  bucks  I knew  at  one- 
and-twenty.” 

“ It  is  so  lonely  here.” 

“ So  much  the  better.  If  I were  living 
in  a town,  my  whole  time  would  be  taken 
up  in  looking  after  you.  I fully  expected 
you  would  have  been  home  when  I returned 
from  the  1 Quiet  Woman.’  ” 

“ I won’t  conceal  what  I did.  I wanted 
an  adventure,  and  I went  with  the  mum- 
mers. I played  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Knight.” 

“ No,  never  T Ha ! ha ! Good  gad ! I didn’t 
expect  it  of  you,  Eustacia.” 

“ It  was  my  first  performance — and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  my  last.  Now  I have  told 
you — and  remember  it  is  a secret.” 

“Of  course.  But,  Eustacia,  you  never 
did — ha!  ha!  Dammy  how  'twould  have 
pleased  me  forty  years  ago ! But  remember, 
no  more  of  that,  my  girl.  You  may  walk 
on  the  heath  night  or  day  as  you  choose, 
so  that  you  don’t  bother  me ; but  none  of 
that  again.” 

“ You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  grand- 
papa.” 

Here  the  conversation  ceased,  Eustacia’s 
moral  training  never  exceeding  in  severity 
a dialogue  of  this  sort,  which,  if  it  ever 
became  profitable  to  good  works,  would  bo 
a result  not  dear  at  the  price.  But  her 
thoughts  strayed  far  from  her  own  person- 
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ality  after  this;  and  fall  of  a passionate 
and  indescribable  solicitude  for  one  to 
whom  she  herself  was  not  even  a name,  she 
went  forth  into  the  amplitude  of  tanned 
wild  around  her,  restless  as  Ahasuerus  the 
Jew.  She  was  about  half  a mile  from  her 
residence  when  she  beheld  a sinister  red- 
ness arising  from  a ravine  a little  way  in 
advance — dull  and  lurid  like  a flame  in  sun- 
light. It  was  no  Moloch,  nor  was  it  Meph- 
istopheles ; it  was  Diggory  Venn. 

When  the  farmers  who  had  wished  to  buy 
in  a new  stock  of  reddle  during  the  last 
month  had  inquired  where  Venn  was  to  be 
found,  people  replied,  “ On  Egdon  Heath.” 
Day  after  day  the  answer  was  the  same. 
Now  since  Egdon  was  populated  with  heath- 
croppers  and  furze-cutters  rather  than  with 
sheep  and  shepherds,  and  the  downs  where 
most  of  the  latter  were  to  be  found  lay  some 
to  the  north,  some  to  the  west,  of  Egdon,  his 
reason  for  camping  about  there  like  Israel 
in  Zin  was  not  apparent.  The  position  was 
central  and  occasionally  desirable.  But  the 
sale  of  reddle  was  not  Diggory’s  primary  ob- 
ject in  remaining  on  the  heath,  particularly 
to  so  late  a period  of  the  year,  when  most 
travellers  of  his  class  had  gone  into  winter- 
quarters. 

Eustacia  looked  at  his  strange  person. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Thomasin  was  go- 
ing to  marry  a person  of  that  stamp  f His 
figure  was  perfect,  his  face  young  and  well- 
outliued,  his  eye  bright;  but  could  it  be 
possible!  Wildeve  had  told  her  at  their 
last  meeting  that  the  reddleman  had  been 
thrust  into  his  face  by  Mrs.Yeobright  as  one 
ready  and  anxious  to  take  his  place ; but  it 
was  absurd  to  think  that  Thomasin  would 
accept  him  while  she  had  a cousin  like  Yeo- 
bright  at  her  elbow,  and  Wildeve  at  the 
same  time  not  absolutely  indifferent.  Eus- 
tacia was  not  long  in  guessing  that  poor 
Mrs.  Yeobright,  in  her  anxiety  for  her  niece’s 
future,  had  mentioned  this  lover  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  the  other.  Eustacia  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Yeobrights  now,  and  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  aunt’s  desire. 

“ Good-morning,  miss,”  said  the  reddle- 
man, taking  off  his  cap  of  hare-skin,  and 
apparently  bearing  her  no  ill-will  from  rec- 
ollection of  their  last  meeting. 

“ Good- morning,  reddleman,”  she  said, 
hardly  troubling  to  lift  her  heavily  shaded 
eyes  to  his.  “ I did  not  know  you  were  so 
near.  Is  your  van  here  too  I” 

The  reddleman  moved  his  elbow  toward 
a hollow  in  which  a dense  brake  of  purple- 
stemmed brambles  had  grown  to  such  vast 
dimensions  as  almost  to  form  a dell.  Bram- 
bles, though  churlish  when  handled,  are 
kindly  shelter  in  early  winter,  being  the 
latest  of  the  deciduous  bushes  to  lose  their 
leaves.  The  roof  and  chimney  of  Venn’s 
cart  showed  behind  the  tracery  and  tangles 
of  the  brake. 

You  LYIL-Now  887. — 7 
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“ You  remain  near  this  part  T”  she  asked, 
with  more  interest. 

“ Yes ; I have  business  here.” 

“Not  altogether  the  selling  of  reddle  T” 

“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 

“ It  has  to  do  with  Miss  Yeobright  T” 

Her  face  seemed  to  ask  for  an  armed  peace, 
and  he  therefore  said,  frankly,  “ Yes,  miss ; 
it  is  on  account  of  her.” 

“On  account  of  your  approaching  mar- 
riage with  her  f ” 

Venn  flushed  through  his  stain.  “ Don’t 
make  sport  of  me,  miss,”  he  said. 

“ It  isn’t  true  f” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

She  was  now  convinced  that  the  reddle- 
man was  a mere  pis  aller  in  Mrs.  Yeobright’s 
mind ; one,  moreover,  who  had  not  even  been 
informed  of  his  promotion  to  that  lowly 
standing.  “It  was  a mere  notion  of  mine,” 
she  said,  quietly ; and  was  about  to  pass  by 
without  further  speech,  when,  looking  round 
to  the  right,  she  saw  a painfully  well-known 
figure  serpentiniug  upward  by  one  of  the 
little  paths  which  led  to  the  top  where  she 
stood.  Owing  to  the  necessary  windings  of 
his  course  his  back  was  at  present  toward 
them.  She  glanced  quickly  round:  to  es- 
cape that  man  there  was  only  one  way. 
Turning  to  Venn,  she  said,  “Would  you  al- 
low me  to  rest  a few  minutes  in  your  van  f 
The  banks  are  damp  for  sitting  on.” 

“ Certainly,  miss ; Til  make  a place  for 
you.” 

She  followed  him  behind  the  dell  of  bram- 
bles to  his  wheeled  dwelling,  into  which 
Venn  mounted,  placing  the  three-legged 
stool  just  within  the  door. 

“That,  miss,  is  the  best  I can  do  for  you,” 
he  said,  stepping  down  and  retiring  to  the 
path,  where  he  resumed  the  smoking  of  his 
pipe  as  he  walked  up  and  down. 

Eustacia  bounded  into  the  vehicle  and 
sat  on  the  stool,  ensconced  from  view  on  the 
side  toward  the  track- way.  Soon  she  heard 
the  brushing  of  other  feet  than  the  reddle- 
man’s,  a not  very  friendly  Good-day  uttered 
by  two  men  in  passing  each  other,  and  then 
the  dwindling  of  the  footfall  of  one  of  them 
in  a direction  onward.  Eustacia  stretched 
her  neck  forward  till  she  caught  a glimpse 
of  a receding  back  and  shoulders ; and  she 
felt  a wretched  twinge  of  misery,  she  knew 
not  why.  It  was  the  sickening  feeling 
which,  if  the  changed  heart  has  any  gener- 
osity at  all  in  its  composition,  always  ac- 
companies the  sudden  sight  of  a once-loved 
one  who  is  beloved  no  more. 

When  Eustacia  descended  to  proceed  on 
her  way,  the  reddleman  came  near.  “It 
was  Mr.  Wildeve  who  passed,  miss,”  he  said, 
dubiously,  and  expressed  by  his  face  that 
he  expected  her  to  feel  vexed  at  having 
been  sitting  unseen. 

“ Yes,  I saw  him  coming  np  the  hill,”  re- 
plied Eustacia.  “ Why  should  you  tell  me 
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thatf”  It  was  a bold  question,  considering 
tbe  reddleman’s  knowledge  of  her  past  love ; 
but  her  undemonstrative  manner  had  power 
to  repress  the  opinions  of  those  she  deemed 
her  inferiors. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  can  ask  it, 
miss,”  said  the  reddleman, bluntly.  “And, 
now  I think  of  it,  it  agrees  with  what  I saw 
last  night.” 

“ Ah ! what  was  that  f ” Eustacia  wished 
to  leave  him,  but  wished  to  know. 

“ Mr.  Wilde ve  staid  at  Blackbarrow  a long 
time  waiting  for  a lady  who  didn’t  come.” 

“You  waited  too,  it  seems.” 

“ Yes ; I always  do.  I was  glad  to  see  him 
disappointed.  He  will  be  there  again  to- 
night.” 

“To  be  again  disappointed.  The  truth 
is,  reddleman,  that  that  lady,  so  far  from 
wishing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Thomasin’s 
marriage  with  Mr.  Wilde  ve,  would  be  very 
glad  to  promote  it.” 

Venn  felt  much  astonishment  at  this 
avowal,  though  he  did  not  show  it  clearly ; 
that  exhibition  may  greet  remarks  which 
are  one  remove  from  expectation,  but  it  is 
usually  withheld  in  complicated  cases  of 
two  removes  and  upward.  “ Indeed,  miss,” 
he  replied. 

“ How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Wildeve 
will  come  to  Blackbarrow  agaiu  to-night  ?” 
she  asked. 

“I  heard  him  say  to  himself  that  he 
would.  He’s  in  a regular  temper.” 

Eustacia  looked  for  a moment  what  she 
felt,  and  she  murmured,  lifting  her  deep 
dark  eyes  anxiously  to  his : “ I wish  I knew 
what  to  do.  I don’t  want  to  be  uncivil  to 
him,  but  I don’t  wish  to  see  him  again; 
and  I have  some  few  little  things  to  return 
to  him.” 

“ If  you  choose  to  send  ’em  by  me,  miss, 
and  a note  to  tell  him  that  you  wish  to  say 
no  more  to  him,  I’ll  take  it  for  you  quite 
privately.  That  would  be  the  most  straight- 
forward way  of  letting  him  know  your 
mind.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Eustacia.  “Come  to- 
ward my  house  and  I will  bring  it  out  to 
you.” 

She  went  on,  and  as  the  path  was  an  infi- 
nitely small  parting  in  the  shaggy  lock  of 
the  heath,  the  reddleman  followed  exactly 
in  her  trail.  She  saw  from  a distance  that 
the  captain  was  on  the  bank  sweeping  the 
horizon  with  his  telescope,  and  bidding 
Venn  to  wait  where  he  stood,  she  entered 
the  house  alone. 

In  ten  minutes  she  returned  with  a par- 
cel and  a note,  and  said,  in  placing  them  in 
his  hand, “Why  are  you  so  ready  to  take 
this  for  me  f” 

“ Can  you  ask  that  ?” 

“ I suppose  you  think  to  serve  Thomasin 
in  some  way  by  it.  Are  you  as  anxious  as 
ever  to  help  on  her  marriage  ?” 


Venn  was  a little  moved.  “ I would  sooner 
have  married  her  myself,”  he  said,  in  a low 
voice.  “ But  what  I feel  is  that  if  she  can 
not  be  happy  without  him  I will  do  my  duty 
in  helping  her  to  get  him,  as  a man  ought.” 

Eustacia  looked  curiously  at  the  singular 
man  who  spoke  thus.  What  a strange  sort 
of  love,  to  be  entirely  free  from  that  qual- 
ity of  selfishness  which  is  frequently  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  passion,  and  some- 
times its  only  one!  The  reddleman’s  disin- 
terestedness was  so  well  deserving  of  re- 
spect that  it  overshot  respect  by  being  bare- 
ly comprehended ; and  she  almost  thought 
it  absurd. 

“ Then  we  are  both  of  one  mind  at  last  f” 
she  said. 

“Yes,”  replied  Venn,  gloomily.  “But  if 
you  would  tell  me,  miss,  why  you  take  such 
an  interest  in  her,  I should  be  easier.  It  is 
so  sudden  and  strange.” 

Eustacia  appeared  at  a loss.  “ I can  not 
tell  you  that,  reddleman,”  she  said,  coldly. 

Venn  said  no  more.  He  pocketed  the  let- 
ter, and  bowing  to  Eustacia,  went  away. 

Blackbarrow  had  again  become  blended 
with  night  when  Wildeve  ascended  the  long 
acclivity  at  its  base.  On  his  reaching  the 
top  a shape  grew  up  from  the  earth  immedi- 
ately behind  him.  It  was  that  of  Eustacia’s 
emissary.  He  slapped  Wildeve  on  the 
shoulder.  The  feverish  young  innkeeper 
and  ex-engineer  started  like  Satan  at  the 
touch  of  Ithuriel’s  spear. 

“ The  meeting  is  always  at  eight  o’clock, 
at  this  place,”  said  Venn,  “ and  here  we  are 
— we  three.” 

“We  three  f”  said  Wildeve,  looking  quick- 
ly round. 

“ Yes : you,  and  I,  and  she.  This  is  she.” 
He  held  up  the  letter  and  parcel. 

Wildeve  took  them  wonderingly.  “I 
don’t  quite  see  what  this  means,”  he  said. 
“ How  do  you  come  here  T There  must  be 
some  mistake.” 

“ It  will  be  cleared  from  your  mind  when 
you  have  read  the  letter.  Lanterns  for  one !” 
The  reddleman  struck  a light,  kindled  an 
inch  of  tallow  candle  which  he  had  brought, 
and  sheltered  it  with  his  cap. 

“ Who  are  you  f”  said  Wildeve,  discerning 
by  the  candle-light  an  obscure  rubicundity 
of  person  in  his  companion.  “You  are  the 
reddleman  I saw  on  the  hill  this  morning ; 
why,  you  are  the  man  who — ” 

“ Please  read  the  letter.” 

“Jf  you  had  come  from  the  other  one  I 
shouldn’t  have  been  surprised,”  murmured 
Wildeve  as  he  opened  the  letter  and  read. 
His  face  grew  serious. 

“To  Mr.  Wildeve, — After  some  thought 
I have  decided  once  and  for  all  that  we  must 
hold  no  further  communication.  The  more 
I consider  the  matter,  the  more  I am  con- 
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vinced  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  our  ac- 
quaintance. Had  you  been  uniformly  faith- 
ful to  me  throughout  these  two  years,  you 
might  now  have  some  ground  for  accusing  me 
of  heartlessness ; but  if  you  calmly  consider 
what  I bore  during  the  period  of  your  deser- 
tion, and  how  I passively  put  up  with  your 
courtship  of  another  without  once  interfer- 
ing,  you  will,  I think,  own  that  I have  a 
right  to  consult  my  own  feelings  when  you 
come  back  to  me  again.  That  these  are  not 
what  they  were  toward  you  may,  perhaps, 
be  a fault  in  me,  but  it  is  one  which  you  can 
scarcely  reproach  me  for  when  you  remem- 
ber how  you  left  me  for  Thomasin. 

“The  little  articles  you  gave  me  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  our  friendship  are  returned  by  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  They  should  rightly 
have  been  sent  back  when  I first  heard  of 
your  engagement  to  her.  Eustaoa.” 

By  the  time  that  Wildeve  reached  her 
name  the  blankness  with  which  he  had  read 
the  first  half  of  the  letter  intensified  to  mor- 
tification. “ I am  made  a great  fool  of,  one 
way  and  another,”  he  said,  pettishly.  “ Do 
you  know  what  is  in  this  letter  ?” 

The  reddleman  hummed  a tune. 

“ Can’t  you  answer  me  ?”  asked  Wildeve, 
warmly. 

“ Ru-um-tum-tum,”  sang  the  reddleman. 

Wildeve  stood  looking  on  the  ground  be- 
side Venn’s  feet,  till  he  allowed  his  eyes  to 
travel  upward  over  Diggory’s  form,  as  illu- 
minated by  the  candle,  to  his  head  and  face. 
44  Ha ! ha ! Well,  I suppose  I deserve  it,  con- 
sidering how  I have  played  with  them  both,” 
he  said  at  last,  as  much  to  himself  as  to 
Venn.  “ But  of  all  the  odd  things  that  ever 
1 knew,  the  oddest  is  that  you  should  so  run 
counter  to  your  own  interests  as  to  bring 
this  to  me.” 

“ My  interests  ?” 

“Certainly.  ’Twas  your  interest  not  to 
do  any  thing  which  would  send  me  courting 
Thomasin  again,  now  she  has  accepted  you 
—or  something  like  it.  Mrs.  Yeobright  says 
you  are  likely  to  marry  her.  ’Tisn’t  true, 
then  r 

“ Good  Lord ! I heard  of  this  before,  but 
didn’t  believe  it.  When  did  she  say  so  T” 

Wildeve  began  humming  as  the  reddle- 
man had  done. 

“ I don’t  believe  it  now,”  cried  Venn. 

“ Ru-um-tum-tnm,”  sang  Wildeve. 

“O  Lord — how  we  can  imitate!”  said 
Venn,  contemptuously.  “ Well,  I’ll  have 
this  out.  I’ll  go  straight  to  her !” 

Diggory  withdrew  with  an  emphatic  step, 
Wilde ve’s  eye  passing  over  his  form  in  with- 
ering derision,  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  a 
heath-cropper.  When  the  reddleman’s  fig- 
ure could  no  longer  be  seen,  Wildeve  him- 
self descended  and  plunged  into  the  rayless 
hollow  of  the  vale.  Then  he  allowed  his 
feelings  vent. 


“ Humbled  like  this !”  he  said  to  himself. 
“ She  has  played  that  trick  once  too  often. 
Between  the  two  I am  coming  to  the  ground, 
am  I T But  we’ll  Bee.  Little  does  she  think 
that  I mean  to  take  her  at  her  word !”  He 
tore  into  fifty  pieces  the  letter  that  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand. 

Wildeve  was  put  upon  his  mettle  by  the 
situation.  To  lose  the  two  women — he  who 
had  been  the  well-beloved  of  both — was  too 
ironical  an  issue  to  be  endured.  He  could 
only  decently  save  himself  by  Thomasin: 
and  once  he  became  her  husband,  Eustacia’s 
repentance  would  set  in  for  a long  and  bit- 
ter term.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Wildeve, 
ignoraut  of  the  new  man  at  the  back  of  the 
scene,  should  have  supposed  Eustacia  to  be 
playing  a part.  To  believe  that  the  letter 
was  not  the  result  of  some  momentary  pique, 
to  infer  that  she  really  gave  him  up  to 
Thomasin,  would  have  required  previous 
knowledge  of  her  transfiguration  by  that 
man’s  influence.  Who  was  to  know  that 
she  had  grown  generous  in  the  greediness 
of  a new  passion ; that  in  coveting  one  cous- 
in she  was  dealing  liberally  with  another ; 
that  in  her  eagerness  to  appropriate  she 
gave  away  1 

Full  of  his  resolve  to  marryin  haste,  and 
wring  the  heart  of  the  proud  girl,  Wildeve 
went  his  way. 

Meanwhile  Diggory  Venn  had  returned  to 
his  van,  where  he  stood  looking  thoughtful- 
ly into  the  stove.  A new  vista  was  opened 
up  to  him.  But  however  promising  Mrs. 
Yeobright’s  views  of  him  might  be  as  a can- 
didate for  her  niece’s  hand,  one  condition 
was  indispensable  to  the  favor  of  Thomasin 
herself,  and  that  was  a renunciation  of  his 
present  wild  mode  of  life.  In  this  he  saw 
little  difficulty.  He  had  already  deposited 
a goodly  sum  of  money  in  the  nearest  bank, 
and  three  months  would  suffice  to  start  him 
in  the  channel  from  which  he  had  been  turn- 
eel  solely  by  the  crushing  of  his  hope  as  a 
lover.  The  vocation  of  a dairyman  was 
what  he  had  in  his  view ; and  thus  establish- 
ed in  the  meadows  beyond  the  heath,  Venn 
thought  that  he  could  offer  her  a suitable 
home. 

He  could  not  afford  to  wait  till  the  next 
day  before  seeing  Thomasin  and  detailing 
his  plan.  He  speedily  plunged  himself  into 
toilet  operations,  pulled  a suit  of  cloth 
clothes  from  a box,  and  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes stood  before  the  van  lantern  as  a red- 
dleman in  nothing  but  his  face,  the  vermil- 
ion shades  of  which  were  not  to  be  removed 
in  a day.  Closing  the  door  and  fastening  it 
with  a padlock,  Venn  set  off  toward  Blooms 
End. 

He  had  reached  the  white  palings  and 
laid  bis  hand  upon  the  gate,  when  the  door 
of  the  house  opened  and  quickly  closed 
again.  A female  form  had  glided  in.  At 
the  same  time  a man,  who  had  seemingly 
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been  standing  with  the  female  in 'the  porch, 
came  forward  from  the  house  till  he  was 
face  to  face  with  Venn.  It  was  Wildeye 
again. 

“ Man  alive,  you've  been  quick  at  it,"  said 
Diggory,  sarcastically. 

“And  you  slow,  as  you  will  find,”  said 
Wildeve.  “And,”  lowering  his  voice, “you 
may  as  well  go  back  again  now.  I’ve  claim- 
ed her,  and  got  her.  Ha ! ha ! Good-night, 
reddleman.”  Thereupon  Wildeve  walked 
away. 

Venn’s  heart  sank  within  him,  though  it 
had  not  risen  unduly  high.  He  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  palings  in  an  indecisive  mood 
for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  he 
went  up  the  garden  path,  knocked,  and  ask- 
ed for  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

Instead  of  requesting  him  to  enter  she 
came  to  the  porch.  There  a discourse  was 
carried  on  between  them  in  low,  measured 
tones  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  or  more. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  Mrs.  Yeobright  went 
in,  and  Venn  sadly  retraced  his  steps  into 
the  heath.  Wheu  he  had  again  regained 
his  van  he  lit  the  lantern,  and  with  an  apa- 
thetic face  at  once  began  to  pull  off  his  best 
clothes,  till  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes 
he  re-appeared  as  the  confirmed  and  irre- 
trievable reddleman  that  he  had  seemed  be- 
fore. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIRMNESS  IS  DISCOVERED  IN  A GENTLE 
HEART. 

On  that  evening  the  interior  of  Blooms 
End,  though  cozy  and  comfortable,  had  been 
rather  silent.  Clym  Yeobright  was  not  at 
home.  Since  the  Christmas  party  he  had 
gone  on  a few  days’  visit  to  a friend  about 
ten  miles  off. 

The  shadowy  form  seen  by  Venn  to  part 
from  Wildeve  in  the  porch,  and  quickly  with- 
draw into  the  house,  was  Thomasin’s.  On 
entering  she  threw  down  a cloak  wrhich  had 
been  carelessly  wrapped  round  her,  and  came 
forward  to  the  light,  where  Mrs.  Yeobright 
sat  at  her  work-table,  drawn  up  within  the 
settle,  so  that  part  of  it  projected  into  the 
chimney-corner. 

“ I don’t  like  your  going  out  after  dark 
alone,  Tamsin,”  said  her  aunt,  quietly,  with- 
out looking  up  from  her  work. 

“ I have  only  just  been  outside  the  door.” 

“ Well  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Yeobright,  struck 
by  a change  in  the  tone  of  Thomasin’s  voice, 
and  observing  her.  Thomasin’s  cheek  was 
flushed  to  a pitch  far  beyond  that  which  it 
had  reached  before  her  troubles,  and  her 
eyes  glittered. 

“ It  was  he  who  knocked,”  she  said. 

“ I thought  as  much.” 

“ He  wishes  the  marriage  to  be  at  once.” 

“Indeed!  What,  is  he  anxious!”  Mrs. 


Yeobright  directed  a searching  look  upon 
her  niece.  “ Why  did  not  Mr.  Wildeve  come 
in  ?” 

“ He  did  not  wish  to.  You  are  not  friends 
with  him,  he  says.  He  would  like  the  wed- 
ding to  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  quite 
privately ; at  the  church  of  his  parish,  not 
at  ours.” 

“ Oh ! And  what  did  you  say  f” 

“ I agreed  to  it,”  Thomasin  answered,  firm- 
ly. “ I am  a practical  woman  now.  I don’t 
believe  in  hearts  at  all.  I would  marry  him 
under  any  circumstances  since — since  Clym’s 
letter.” 

A letter  was  lying  on  Mrs.  Yeobright’s 
work-basket,  and  at  Thomas  in’s  words  her 
aunt  re-opened  it,  and  silently  read  for  the 
tenth  time  that  day : 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  silly  story 
that  people  are  circulating  about  Thomasin 
and  Mr. Wildeve!  I should  call  it  humili- 
ating if  there  was  the  least  chance  of  its 
being  true.  How  could  such  a gross  false- 
hood have  arisen  ! It  is  said  that  one  should 
go  abroad  to  hear  news  of  home,  and  I ap- 
pear to  have  done  it.  Of  course  I contra- 
dict the  tale  every  where ; but  it  is  very  vex- 
ing, and  I wonder  how  it  could  have  origi- 
nated. It  is  too  ridioulous  that  snch  a girl 
as  Thomasin  could  so  mortify  us  as  to  get 
jilted  on  the  wedding  day.  What  has  she 
done  !” 

“ Yes,”  Mrs.  Yeobright  said,  sadly,  putting 
down  the  letter.  “If  you  think  you  can 
marry  him,  do  so.  And  since  Mr.  Wildeve 
wishes  it  to  be  unceremonious,  let  it  be  that 
too.  I can  do  nothing.  It  is  all  in  your 
own  hands  now.  My  power  over  your  wel- 
fare came  to  an  end  when  you  left  this 
house  to  go  with  him  to  Budmouth.”  She 
continued,  half  in  bitterness : “ I may  almost 
ask,  why  do  you  consult  me  in  the  matter  at 
all ! If  you  had  gone  and  married  him  with- 
out say  iug  a word  to  me,  I could  hardly  have 
been  angry — simply  because,  poor  girl,  you 
can  not  do  a better  thing.” 

“ Don’t  say  that  and  dishearten  me.” 

“ You  are  right : I will  not.” 

“ I do  not  plead  for  him,  aunt.  Human 
nature  is  weak,  and  I am  not  a blind  woman 
to  insist  that  he  is  perfect.  I did  think  so, 
but  I don’t  now.  But  I know  my  course, 
and  you  know  that  I know  it.  I hope  for 
the  best.” 

“And  so  do  I,  and  we  will  both  continue 
to,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  rising  and  kissing 
her.  “ Then  the  wedding,  if  it  comes  oft*, 
will  be  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  that 
Clym  comes  home  !” 

“ Yes.  I decided  that  it  ought  to  be  over 
before  he  came.  After  that  you  can  look 
him  in  the  face,  and  so  can  I.  Our  conceal- 
ments will  matter  nothing.” 

Mis.  Yeobright  moved  her  head  in  thought- 
ful assent,  and  presently  said,  “ Do  you  wish 
me  to  give  you  away  ! Iam  willing  to  un- 
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dertake  that,  yon  know,  if  you  wish,  as  I 
was  last  time.  After  once  forbidding  the 
banns,  I think  I can  do  no  less.” 

“ I don’t  think  I will  ask  yon  to  come,” 
said  Thomasin,  reluctantly,  bnt  with  decis- 
ion. “ It  wonld  be  unpleasant,  I am  almost 
sure.  Better  let  there  be  only  strangers 
present,  and  none  of  my  relations  at  all.  I 
wonld  rather  have  it  so.  I do  not  wish  to 
do  any  thing  which  may  touch  yonr  credit, 
and  I feel  that  I should  be  uncomfortable  if 
you  were  there,  after  what  has  passed.  I 
am  only  your  niece,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity why  you  should  concern  yourself  more 
about  me.” 

“ Well,  he  has  beaten  us,”  her  aunt  said. 
“It  really  seems  as  if  be  had  been  playing 
with  you  in  this  way  in  revenge  for  my  hum- 
bling him  as  I did  by  standing  up  against 
him  at  first.” 

“ Oh  no,  aunt,”  murmured  Thomasin. 

They  said  no  more  on  the  subject  then. 

Diggory  Venn’s  knock  came  soon  after; 
and  Mrs.  Yeobright,  on  returning  from  her 
interview  with  him  in  the  porch,  carelessly 
observed,  “ Another  lover  has  come  to  ask 
for  you.” 

“Not” 

“ Yes ; that  young  man  Venn.” 

“ Asks  to  pay  his  addresses  to  me  T” 

“ Yes ; and  I told  him  he  was  too  late.” 

Thomasin  looked  silently  into  the  candle 
flame.  “ Poor  Diggory !”  she  said ; and  then 
aroused  herself  to  other  things. 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  mere  me- 
chanical deeds  of  preparation,  both  the  wom- 
en being  anxions  to  immerse  themselves  in 
these  to  escape  the  emotional  aspect  of  the 
situation.  Some  wearing  apparel  and  other 
articles  were  collected  anew  for  Thomasin, 
remarks  on  domestic  details  were  made,  and 
her  position  as  Wilde ve’s  wife,  when  touch- 
ed upon  at  all,  was  alluded  to  rather  by  im- 
plication than  directly. 

The  appointed  morning  came.  The  ar- 
rangement with  Wildeve  was  that  he  should 
meet  her  at  the  church,  to  guard  against  any 
unpleasant  curiosity  which  might  have  af- 
fected them  had  they  been  seen  walking  off 
together  in  the  usual  country  way. 

Aunt  and  niece  stood  together  in  the  bed- 
room where  the  bride  was  dressing.  The 
sun,  where  it  could  catch  it,  made  a mirror 
of  Thomasin’s  hair,  which  she  always  wore 
braided.  It  was  braided  according  toaca- 
lendric  system ; the  more  important  the  day, 
the  more  numerous  the  strands  in  the  braid. 
On  ordinary  working  days  she  braided  it  in 
threes;  on  ordinary  Sundays  in  fours;  at 
May-polings,  gypsyings,  and  the  like,  she 
braided  it  in  fives.  Years  ago  she  had  said 
that  when  she  married  she  would  braid  it  in 
sevens.  It  was  braided  in  sevens  to-day. 

“I  have  been  thinking  that  I will  wear 
my  blue  silk,  after  all,”  she  said.  “ It  is  my 
wedding  day,  even  though  there  may  be 


something  sad  about  the  ti me.  I mean,”  she 
added,  anxious  to  correct  any  wrong  impres- 
sion, “ not  sad  in  itself,  but  in  its  having  had 
great  disappointment  and  trouble  before  it.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  breathed  in  a way  which 
might  have  been  called  a sigh,  had  she  not 
resolutely  determined  that  it  should  sound 
somewhat  otherwise.  “ I almost  wish  Clym 
had  been  at  home,”  she  said.  “ Of  course 
you  chose  the  time  because  of  his  absence.” 

“ Partly.  I have  felt  that  I acted  unfair- 
ly to  him  in  not  telling  him  all ; but  as  it 
was  done  not  to  grieve  him,  I thought  I 
would  carry  out  the  plan  to  its  end,  and  tell 
the  whole  story  when  the  sky  was  clear.” 

“ You  are  a practical  little  woman,”  said 
Mrs.  Yeobright,  smiling.  “ I wish  you  and 
he — no,  I don’t  wish  any  thing.  There ! it 
is  nine  o’clock,”  she  interrupted,  hearing  a 
whizz  and  a dinging  down  stairs. 

“ I told  Damon  I would  leave  at  nine,” 
said  Thomasin,  hastening  out  of  the  room. 

Her  aunt  followed.  When  Thomasin  was 
going  down  the  little  walk  from  the  door  to 
the  wicket  gate,  Mrs.  Yeobright  looked  re- 
luctantly at  her  and  said,  u It  is  a shame  to 
let  you  go  alone.” 

“ It  is  necessary,”  said  Thomasin. 

“At  any  rate,”  added  her  aunt,  with 
forced  cheerfulness,  “ I shall  call  upon  you 
this  afternoon,  and  bring  the  cake  with  me. 
If  Clym  has  returned  by  that  time,  he  will 
perhaps  come  too.  I wish  to  show  Mr. 
Wildeve  that  I bear  him  no  ill-will.  Let 
the  past  be  forgotten.  Well,  God  bless  you ! 
There ! I don’t  believe  in  old  superstitions, 
but  I’ll  do  it.”  She  threw  a slipper  at  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  girl,  who  turned, 
6miled,  and  went  on  again. 

A few  steps  further,  and  she  looked  back. 
“Did  you  call  me,  auntf”  she  tremulously 
inquired.  “ Good-by.” 

Moved  by  an  uncontrollable  feeling  as  she 
looked  upon  Mrs.  Yeobright’s  worn,  wet  face, 
she  ran  back,  when  her  aunt  came  forward, 
and  they  met  again.  “Oh,  Tamsie,”  said 
the  elder,  weeping,  “ I don’t  like  to  let  you 
go!” 

“ I — I am — ” Thomasin  began,  giving  way 
likewise.  But,  quelling  her  grief,  she  said 
“ Good-by”  again,  and  went  on. 

And  then  Mrs.  Yeobright  saw  a little  fig- 
ure wending  its  way  between  the  scratching 
furze  bushes,  and  diminishing  far  up  the 
valley — a pale  blue  spot  in  a vast  field  of 
neutral  brown — solitary  and  undefended 
except  by  the  power  of  her  own  hope. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  was  one 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  landscape ; it 
was  the  man. 

The  hour  chosen  for  the  ceremony  by 
Thomasin  and  Wildeve  had  been  so  timed 
as  to  enable  her  to  escape  the  awkwardness 
of  meeting  her  cousin  Clym,  who  was  re- 
turning the  same  morning.  To  own  to  the 
partial  truth  of  what  he  had  heard  in  his 
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absence  would  be  distressing  as  long  as  the 
humiliating  position  resulting  to  herself  and 
her  aunt  from  the  event  was  unimproved.  It 
was  only  after  a second  aud  successful  jour- 
ney to  the  altar  that  she  could  lift  up  her 
head  and  prove  the  failure  of  the  first  at- 
tempt a pure  accident. 

She  had  not  been  gone  from  Blooms  End 
more  than  half  an  hour  when  Yeobright 
came  up  the  road  from  the  other  direction 
and  entered  the  house. 

“ I had  an  early  breakfast,”  he  said  to  his 
mother,  after  greeting  her.  “Now  I could 
eat  a little  more.” 

They  sat  down  to  the  repeated  meal,  and 
he  went  on,  in  a low,  anxious  voice,  appar- 
ently imagining  that  Thomasin  had  not  yet 
come  down  stairs. 

“ What’s  this  I have  heard  about  Thomasin 
and  Mr.  Wildeve!” 

“ It  is  true  in  many  points,”  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  quietly ; “ but  it  is  all  right  now, 
I hope.”  8he  looked  at  the  clock. 

“ True  t” 

“Thomasin  is  gone  to  him  to-day.” 

Clym  pushed  away  his  breakfast.  “ Then 
there  is  a scandal  of  some  sort,  and  that’s 
what  was  the  matter  with  Thomasin.  Was 
it  this  that  made  her  ill  ?” 

“ Yes.  Not  a scandal : a misfortune.  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it,  Clym.  You  must 
not  be  angry,  but  you  must  listen,  and  you’ll 
find  that  what  we  have  done  has  been  done 
for  the  best.” 

She  then  told  him  the  circumstances.  All 
that  he  had  known  of  the  affair  before  he 
returned  from  Paris  was  that  there  had  ex- 
isted an  attachment  between  Thomasin  and 
Wildeve,  which  his  mother  had  at  first  dis- 
countenanced, but  had  since,  owing  to  the 
arguments  of  Thomasiu,  looked  upon  in  a 
little  more  favorable  light.  When  she  there- 
fore proceeded  to  explain  all,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  troubled. 

“And  she  determined  that  the  wedding 
should  be  over  before  you  came  home,”  said 
Mrs.  Yeobright,  “that  there  might  be  no 
chance  of  her  meeting  yon  after  you  had 
heard  the  news,  and  so  having  a very  pain- 
ful time  of  it.  That’s  why  she  has  gone  to 
him ; they  have  arranged  to  be  married  this 
morning.” 

“ But  I can’t  understand  it,”  said  Yeo- 
bright, rising.  “ ’Tis  so  unlike  her.  I can 
see  why  you  did  not  write  to  me  after  that 
unfortunate  return  home,  but  why  didn’t 
you  let  me  know  when  the  wedding  was  go- 
ing to  be  for  the  first  time  f” 

“Well,  I felt  vexed  with  her  just  then. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  obstinate ; and 
when  I found  that  you  were  nothing  in  her 
mind,  I vowed  that  she  should  be  nothing  in 
yours.  I felt  that  she  was  only  my  nieoe 
after  all;  I told  her  she  might  marry,  but 
that  I should  take  no  interest  in  it,  and 
should  not  bother  you  about  it  either.” 


“It  wouldn’t  have  been  bothering  me. 
Mother,  you  did  wrong.” 

“ I thought  it  might  disturb  you  in  your 
business,  and  that  you  might  throw  up  your 
situation,  or  injure  your  prospects  in  some 
way  because  of  it,  so  I said  nothing.  Of 
course,  if  they  had  married  at  that  time  in 
a proper  manner,  I should  have  told  you  at 
once.” 

“ Tamsin  actually  being  married  while  we 
are  sitting  here !” 

“Yes.  Unless  some  accident  happens 
again  as  it  did  the  first  time.  It  may,  con- 
sidering he’s  the  same  man.” 

“ Yes ; and  I believe  it  will.  Was  it  right 
to  let  her  go  ? Suppose  Wildeve  is  really  a 
bad  fellow  f” 

“Then  he  won’t  come,  and  she’ll  come 
home  again.” 

“ You  should  have  looked  more  into  it.” 

“ It  is  useless  to  say  that,”  his  mother  an- 
swered, with  an  impatient  look  of  sorrow. 
“ You  don’t  know  how  bad  it  has  been  here 
with  us  all  these  weeks,  Clym.  You  don’t 
know  what  a mortification  any  thing  of  that 
sort  is  to  a woman.  You  don’t  know  the 
sleepless  nights  we’ve  had  in  this  house,  and 
the  almost  bitter  words  that  have  passed 
between  us  since  that  fifth  of  November.  I 
hope  never  to  pass  six  such  weeks  again. 
Tamsin  has  not  gone  outside  the  door,  and 
I have  been  ashamed  to  look  any  body  in 
the  face ; and  now  you  blame  me  for  letting 
her  do  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
set  that  trouble  straight.” 

“ No,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ Upon  the  whole 
I don’t  blame  you.  But  just  consider  how 
sudden  it  seems  to  me.  Here  was  I,  know- 
ing nothing ; and  then  I am  told  all  at  once 
that  Tamsie  is  gone  to  be  married.  Well,  I 
suppose  there  was  nothing  better  to  do.  Do 
you  know,  mother,”  he  continued,  after  a 
moment  or  two,  looking  suddenly  interested 
in  his  own  past  history,  “ I once  thought  of 
Tamsin  as  a sweetheart.  Yes,  I did.  How 
odd  boys  are ! And  when  I came  home  and 
saw  her  this  time  she  seemed  so  much  more 
affectionate  than  usual,  that  I was  quite  re- 
minded of  those  days,  particularly  on  the 
night  of  the  party,  when  she  was  unwell. 
We  had  the  party  just  the  same;  was  not 
that  rather  cruel  to  her  T ” 

“ It  made  no  difference.  I had  arranged 
to  give  one,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
make  more  gloom  thau  necessary.  To  be- 
gin by  shutting  ourselves  up  and  telling  you 
of  Tamsin’s  misfortunes  would  have  been  a 
poor  sort  of  welcome.” 

Clym  remained  thinking.  “ I almost  wish 
you  had  not  had  that  party,”  he  said ; “ and 
for  other  reasons.  But  I will  tell  you  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  must  think  of  Tamsin  now.” 

They  lapsed  into  silence.  “ I’ll  tell  you 
what,”  said  Yeobright  again,  in  a tone 
which  showed  some  slumbering  feeling  still. 
“I  don’t  think  it  kind  to  Tamsiu  to  let 
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lier  be  married  like  this,  and  neither  of  ns 
there  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  or  care  a bit 
about  her.  She  hasn’t  disgraced  herself,  or 
done  any  thing  to  deserve  that.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  wedding  should  be  so  hur- 
ried and  unceremonious,  without  our  keep- 
ing away  from  it  in  addition.  Upon  my 
soul,  ’tis  almost  a shame.  I’ll  go.” 

44  It  is  over  by  this  time,”  said  his  moth- 
er, with  a sigh ; 44  unless  they  were  late,  or 
he — ” 

44  Then  I shall  be  soon  enough  to  see  them 
come  out.  I don’t  quite  like  your  keeping 
me  in  ignorance,  mother,  after  all.  Really, 
I half  hope  he  has  failed  to  meet  her.” 

44  And  ruined  her  character.” 

44 Nonsense!  that  wouldn’t  ruin  Thom- 
asiu.” 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  hastily  left  the 
house.  Mrs.  Yeobright  looked  rather  un- 
happy, and  sat  still,  deep  in  thought.  But 
she  was  not  long  left  alone.  A few  minutes 
later  Clym  came  back  again,  and  in  his  com- 
pany came  Diggory  Venn. 

44 1 find  there  isn’t  time  for  me  to  get 
there,”  said  Clym. 

44  Is  she  married  ?”  Mrs.  Yeobright  in- 
quired, turning  to  the  reddleman  a face  in 
which  a strange  strife  of  wishes,  for  and 
against,  was  apparent. 

Venn  bowed.  44  She  is,  ma’am.” 

44 How  strange  it  sounds!”  murmured 
Clym. 

44  And  he  didn’t  disappoint  her  this  time  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

44  He  did  not.  And  there  is  now  no  slight 
on  her  name.  I was  hastening  ath’art  to 
tell  you  at  once,  as  I saw  you  were  not 
there.” 

44 How  came  you  to  be  there?  how  did 
you  know  of  it  f”  she  asked. 

44 1 have  been  in  that  neighborhood  for 
some  time,  and  I saw  them  go  in,”  said  the 
reddleman.  44  Wildeve  came  up  to  the  door, 
punctual  as  the  clock.  I didn’t  expect  it  of 
him.”  He  did  not  add,  as  he  might  have 
added,  that  how  he  came  to  be  in  that 
neighborhood  was  not  by  accident ; that 
since  Wildeve’s  resumption  of  his  right  to 
Thomasin,  Venn,  with  the  thoroughness 
which  was  part  of  his  character,  had  deter- 
mined to  see  the  end  of  the  episode,  and 
had  accordingly  kept  strict  watch  upon  his 
rival  for  that  purpose. 

44  Who  was  there  ?”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

44  Nobody  hardly.  I stood  right  out  of 
the  way,  and  she  did  not  see  me.”  The  red- 
dleman spoke  huskily  and  looked  into  the 
garden. 

44  Who  gave  her  away  ?” 

44  Miss  Vye.” 

44 How  very  remarkable!  Miss  Vye.  It 
is  to  be  considered  an  honor,  I suppose.” 

44  Who’s  Miss  Vye?”  said  Clym. 

44  Captain  Drew’s  granddaughter,  of  Mist- 
over  Knap.” 


44  A proud  girl  from  Budmouth,”  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright.  44  One  not  much  to  my  liking.” 

The  reddleman  kept  to  himself  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  fair  personage,  and 
also  that  Eustacia  was  there  because  he 
went  to  fetch  her,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  he  had  previously  given,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  that  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place.  He  merely  said,  in  continuation  of 
the  story : 

44 1 was  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall 
when  they  came  up,  one  from  one  way,  the 
other  from  the  other;  and  Miss  Vye  was 
walking  thereabouts,  looking  at  the  head- 
stones. As  soon  as  they  had  gone  in  I went 
to  the  door,  feeling  I should  like  to  see  it, 
as  I knew  her  so  well.  I pulled  off  my  boots 
because  they  were  so  noisy,  and  went  up 
into  the  gallery.  I saw  then  that  the  par- 
son and  clerk  were  already  there.” 

44  How  came  Miss  Vye  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  if  she  was  only  on  a walk 
that  way  ?” 

44  Because  there  was  nobody  else.  She 
had  gone  into  the  ohurch  just  before  me, 
not  into  the  gallery.  The  parson  looked 
round  before  beginning,  and  as  she  was  the 
only  one  near  he  beckoned  to  her,  and  she 
went  up  to  the  rails.  After  that,  when  it 
came  to  signing  the  book,  she  pushed  up 
her  veil,  and  signed ; and  Tamsin  seemod  to 
thank  her  for  her  kindness.”  The  reddle- 
man told  the  tale  thoughtfully,  for  there 
lingered  upon  his  vision  the  changing  color 
of  Wildeve,  when  Eustacia  lifted  the  thick 
veil  which  had  concealed  her  from  recogni- 
tion, and  looked  calmly  into  his  face.  44  And 
then,”  said  Diggory,  sadly,  44 1 came  away, 
for  her  history  as  Tamsin  Yeobright  was 
over.” 

44 1 offered  to  go,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright, 
regretfully ; 44  but  she  said  it  was  not  nec- 
essary.” 

44  Well,  it  is  no  matter,”  said  the  reddle- 
man. 44  The  thing  is  done  at  last  as  it  was 
meaut  to  be  at  first,  and  God  send  her  hap- 
piness. Now  I’ll  wish  you  good-morning.” 

He  placed  his  cap  on  his  head  and  went 
out. 

From  that  instant  of  leaving  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright’s  door  the  reddleman  was  seen  no 
more  in  or  about  Egdon  Heath  for  a space 
of  mauy  months.  He  vanished  entirely. 
The  nook  among  the  brambles  where  his 
van  had  been  standing  was  as  vacant  as 
ever  the  next  morning,  and  scarcely  a sign 
remained  to  show  that  he  had  been  there, 
excepting  a few  straws,  and  a little  redness 
on  the  turf,  which  was  washed  away  by  the 
next  storm  of  rain. 

The  report  which  Diggory  had  brought 
of  the  wedding,  correct  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  deficient  in  one  significant  particular, 
which  had  escaped  him  through  his  being 
at  some  distance  back  in  the  church.  When 
Thomasin  was  tremblingly  engaged  in  Sign- 
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ing  her  name,  Wildeve  had  flung  toward 
Eustacia  a glance  which  said,  plainly,  “I 
have  punished  you  now.”  8he  had  replied, 
in  a low  tone,  and  he  little  thought  how 
truly,  “ You  mistake ; it  gives  me  sincerest 
pleasure  to  see  her  your  wife  to-day.” 


THE  POETRY  OF  INDIANS. 

THE  Indians  have  no  books,  and  their 
history  is  wholly  oral.  The  tales  and 
traditions  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
are  the  only  connecting  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  It  is  the  songs,  cere- 
monies, and  poetry  of  the  Indians  that  form 
their  principal  history.  The  difficulty  of 
rendering  these  songs  will  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Indian  has  no  grammar  or  well-defined 
sounds  in  his  language.  Motion  of  the 
hands  and  gutturals  constitute  much  of  his 
tongue,  and  these,  of  course,  are  not  easily 
defined  on  paper.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing to  be  gleaned  in  the  field  of  Indian 
poetry,  though  the  task  is  so  difficult  that 
one  may  well  undertake  it  with  feelings  of 
hesitation,  for  never  was  a subject  more  in- 
tricate. 

The  clouds,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  storms, 
the  lightnings,  the  voice  of  the  thunder — 
these  are  the  fruitful  themes  that  fill  the 
savage  soul  with  song,  and  from  which  he 
draws  symbols  in  his  chants  and  stories. 

War,  love,  and  the  chase  burst  from  his 
lips  in  weird  music,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  metre  and  connect  the  flashes  of 
his  genius.  His  monosyllables,  his  eye,  the 
nod  of  his  head  and  waving  of  hands— all 
these  are  potential  in  his  song,  and  mean 
more  than  mere  words.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  wiuds  have  voices,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  utter  a language,  and  even  the 
earth  is  animated  with  a crowd  of  unseen 
but  beautiful  spirits.  Hence  many  of  the 
Indian  songs  are  accompanied  with  intan- 
gible music  that  can  neither  be  caught  nor 
written.*  No  two  languages  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  Indian  and  English,  and  it 
is  only  the  meanest  kind  of  Indian  poetry 
that  can  be  caught  and  set  to  words  of  our 
tongue. 

The  Indian  girl  dancing  before  her  war- 
rior utters  not  a word,  yet  she  clearly  con- 
veys the  meaning  of  her  dance.t  Would 
she  have  him  go  to  the  chase,  she  skips 
like  a deer,  pointing  with  outstretched 
hands  to  the  imagined  flying  game,  and 
finally,  after  circling  and  heading  him, 
launches  the  fatal  spear  that  is  to  slay 
him.t  Would  she  have  him  go  to  war,  with 
slow  and  measured  step  the  preparations 
are  made,  arrows  headed,  placed  in  the 
quiver,  and  she  briskly  marches  away.( 

* Schoolcraft’s  Book  of  Indian*,  t Bolden's  Letters, 
t Catlin  among  the  Savages, 
f Father  De  Smet  on  Indian  ceremonies. 


Presently  the  enemy  is  seen  and  the  fight 
begins ; then  the  enemy  flies,  is  overtaken, 
and,  snatching  an  arrow  from  her  lover’s 
quiver,  she  fires  it  through  the  heart  of  the 
imaginary  foe,  and  while  he  lies  bleeding 
at  her  feet  she  imitates  the  removing  of  the 
scalp ; and  placing  it  in  triumph  at  her  belt, 
the  dance  is  ended.  All  this  is  done  with- 
out uttering  a word,  yet  every  motion  of 
that  wild  savage  fantasia  is  clearly  intelli- 
gible, and  through  it  the  warrior  learns  the 
will  of  his  mistress  in  language  more  pow- 
erful and  exciting  than  mere  words. 

So  it  is  of  Indian  Bong ; the  motion  forms 
the  poetry,  and  the  words  are  but  the  dull 
filling  up  of  a mystical  and  beautiful  con- 
ception. How  shall  we  translate  such  a 
language  f It  is  impossible,  and  we  can  at 
best  only  gather  the  ohaff,  leaving  the  gold- 
en grain  to  be  imagined — to  be  heard  like 
the  sighing  of  winds,  the  whispering  of 
leaves,  but  never  to  be  reduced  to  the 
dull  theory  of  created  matter  and  material 
form. 

In  time  of  war  Indians  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  flight  of  birds,*  and  hence  fre- 
quent allusions  are  made  to  them  in  their 
battle  songs.  If  the  bird  is  carnivorous,  and 
flies  toward  the  enemy,  it  indicates  that  the 
party  will  be  victorious  from  which  it  flies, 
and  that  the  bird  has  gone  to  pick  the  bones 
of  the  foes  they  are  to  slay  in  battle.  It  is 
thus  the  Sioux  sing  when  they  see  the  flight 
of  eagles  toward  their  enemies : 

The  eagles  scream  on  high, 

They  whet  their  forked  beaks: 

Raise,  raise  the  battle  cry, 

’Tie  fame  our  leader  seeks. 

Or  if  it  is  desired  to  arouse  their  young  men 
to  deeds  of  noble  daring,  they  cry  :t 

The  birds  of  the  brave  take  flight  round  the  sky, 
They  cross  the  enemy’s  line : 

Full  happy  am  1 that  my  body  shall  lie 
Where  brave  men  love  to  die. 

Bah-bam-wa-zehig-equa,  the  Indian  poet, 
wrote  a song  on  “The  Frog  in  Spring,” 
which,  if  it  could  be  rendered  into  good 
English,  would  undoubtedly  equal  some  of 
Tom  Hood’s  or  Edgar  A.  Poe’s  best  produc- 
tions. Iu  blank  verse  it  runs  thus : 

See  how  the  white  spirit  presses  ns — 

Presses  ns — presses  us,  heavy  and  long— 

Presses  down  to  the  frost-bitten  earth. 

Alas ! you  are  heavy,  ye  spirits  so  white ; 

Alas ! you  are  cold,  you  are  cold,  you  are  cold. 

Ah ! cease,  shining  spirits  that  fell  from  the  skies— 

Ah!  ceaso  so  to  crush  us  and  keep  ns  in  dread. 

Ah ! when  will  ye  vanish,  and  spring-time  return  ? 

This  song,  by  a slight  transposition  of  the 
original  language,  may  also  be  rendered  into 
metre,  and  made  to  read  as  follows : 

Robed  In  bis  mantle  of  snow  from  the  sky. 

See  how  the  white  spirit  presses  oar  breath ; 
Heavily,  coldly,  the  masses  thoy  lie; 

Sighing  and  panting,  we  struggle  for  breath. 


* Old  Indian  Traditions,  by  Schoolcraft 
t Bolden’s  Life  with  the  Siam  Indians. 
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Spirit ! O spirit  I who  first  In  the  air 
The  Great  Master  Monedo*  wondrously  made, 
Cease  to  be  pressing  the  sons  of  his  care. 

And  fly  to  the  blue  heights  from  whence  ye  have 
strayed.  % 

Then  we  shall  cheerfully,  praisingly  sing, 

Ok6gia,t  Okdgis,  the  heralds  of  spring. 

First  to  announce  to  the  winter-bound  ball 
Sunshine  and  verdure  and  gladness  to  alL 

The  Indians  believe  that  birds  are  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  can  foretell  man’s  des- 
tiny, and  they  therefore  regard  their  pres- 
ence as  indicative  of  good  or  evil,  and  often 
undertake  to  interpret  the  messages  they 
bring.  The  Saginaw  Indians  have  a hawk 
chant,  which  they  sing,  and  which  best  illus- 
trates this  strange  conception  of  the  savage 
mind: 

The  hawks  turn  their  heads  nimbly  round, 

They  turn  to  look  back  in  their  flight; 

The  spirits  of  sun-place  have  whispered  them  words, 
They  fly  with  their  messages  swift; 

They  look  as  they  fearfully  go, 

They  look  to  the  farthermost  end  of  the  earth, 

Their  eyes  glancing  bright,  and  their  beaks  boding 
harm. 

There  is  a beautiful  bird  song,  in  the  same 
language,  written  about  the  falcon — a bird 
which  the  Saginaws  say  lives  in  the  open 
air  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  possesses  a 
mysterious  knowledge  of  His  will.  Here 
it  is: 

Birds ! ye  wild  birds,  whom  the  high  gods  have  made, 
And  gifted  with  power  of  wondrous  kind, 

Why  turn  ye  so  fearfully,  shy  and  dismayed, 

To  gaze  on  the  heavens  ye  are  leaving  behind  T 

Come  ye  with  news  of  a mystical  cast. 

Speaking  of  enemies  crouched  In  the  Wood, 

Who  on  our  people  shall  buret  like  a blast, 
Heralding  ruin,  destruction,  and  blood  ? 

Come  ye  with  messages  sent  from  on  high. 

Warning  of  what  the  wild  heavens  shall  pour — 
Whirlwinds,  tornadoes,  or  pestilence  nigh, 

Wailing,  starvation,  or  death  on  oar  shore  ? 

Come  ye  with  words  from  the  Master  of  life, 
Bringing  intelligence  good  in  your  track?— 

Ah,  then,  ye  bright  birds  with  messages  rife. 

Why  do  you  turn  your  heads  doubtiugly  back? 

The  story  of  Shingebris  has  often  been  pub- 
lished in  books,  but  I do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  seen  it  rendered  in  verse,  and  I 
am  sure  the  poetry  gives  strongest  evidence 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  mind  to  form 
beautiful  theories. 

Kabibonocca,  the  God  of  Winter,  froze  up 
all  the  country,  and  drove  the  inhabitants 
to  the  Sonth ; yet  one  poor  man,  Shingebris, 
in  defiance  of  the  icy  god,  remained  by  the 
side  of  a lake.  Kabibonocca,  offended  at 
the  fellow’s  perverseness,  blew  his  bitterest 
blasts,  determined  if  possible  to  drive  him 
away ; bnt  Shingebris,  the  brave  man,  de- 
clared he  would  not  go,  and  continued  to 
subsist  on  fish.  “ Shall  lie  withstand  me  ?” 
cried  the  enraged  Ice  God ; and  summoning 
all  his  power,  he  said,  “ I will  go  and  see  this 
fellow,  and  freeze  him  stiff.”  So  he  went  to 


• Indian  god.  t OkAgt Is,  God  of  Spring. 


the  cabin  of  Shingebris,  who,  knowing  of  his 
coming,  had  a roaring  fire  on  his  hearth,  and 
when  Winter  knocked  at  his  door,  he  said, 
quite  blithely,  “ Come  in,  Sir.”  The  god  en- 
tered, and  did  his  best  to  freeze  Shingebris, 
bnt  he  only  poked  the  fire,  and  never  minded 
him.  Finally,  Winter,  finding  unless  he  made 
off  he  should  be  melted,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  cried  out,  “ Egad,  I can  not  stand  this ! 
I am  roasting !”  and  beg&u  his  retreat,  when 
Shingebris  struck  up  his  song  of  defiance : 

Windy  god,  I know  yonr  plan : 

Ton  are  bnt  my  fellow-man; 

Blow  yon  may  yonr  coldest  breeze, 
Shingebris  you  can  not  freeze; 

Sweep  the  strongest  breeze  you  can, 
Shingebris  is  still  your  man. 

Heigh  for  life,  and  ho  for  bliaal 
Who  so  free  as  Shingebris? 

What  conception  could  be  more  beantifnl 
or  more  typical  of  the  Indian  in  bis  lodge 
and  by  the  side  of  his  warm  fire  defying  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter  T 

Waub  Ojeeg,  a Chippewa  chief,  composed 
the  following  war-song  in  commemoration 
of  his  expedition  against  the  Sionx,  and  to 
encourage  his  warriors  to  again  go  ou  the 
war-path : 

On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low,  lay  low— 

On  that  day  when  our  heroes  lay  low, 

I fought  by  their  side,  and  thought  ere  I died 
Just  vengeance  to  take  on  the  foe,  the  foe— 

Just  vengeance  to  take  on  the  foe. 

On  the  day  when  our  chieftains  lay  dead,  lay  dead— 
On  that  day  when  onr  chieftains  lay  dead, 

I fought  hand  to  band  at  the  head  of  my  hand, 
And  here  on  my  breast  have  1 bled,  have  I bled — 
And  here  on  my  breast  have  I bled. 

Our  chiefs  shall  return  no  more,  no  more— 

Onr  chiefs  shall  return  no  more. 

Nor  their  brethren  of  war,  who  can  show  scar  for  scar. 
Like  women  their  fate  shall  deplore,  deplore— 
like  women  their  fate  shall  deplore. 

Five  winters  in  hunting  we'll  spend,  well  spend — 
Five  winters  In  hunting  well  spend; 

Then  our  youth,  grown  to  men,  we’ll  to  war  lead  again, 
And  onr  days  like  our  fathers’  will  end,  will  end— 
And  our  days  like  our  fathers’  will  end. 


Below  I shall  give  some  extracts  of  Indian 
songs  literally  translated : 

Indian  /N,nK®h  peendegay  aindahyaig 
***  l We  he  heway.— 

English I will  walk  into  some  one’s  dwelling. 

Indian  /NinSah  peendegay  aindahyaig 
' * * \ We  he  weway.— 

English....!  will  walk  into  somebody’s  house. 

{Nenemoshaln  aindahyaig 
Non  dah  debik  ningah  peendlgay 
We  he  heway.— 

S' ^7  sweetheart  Is  in  that  house ; 
English..  wm  walk  in  iQ  the  nJghL 

/’Nenemoshain  nondah  pebon 
Indian . . . < Ningah  peendlgay 
IWe  he  heway.— 

KmUmK  i^y  sweetheart,  in  the  winter 
II  shall  walk  into  your  lodge. 

Indian  /Nond*h  ublk  »*ng»l»  peendlgay 
*■'  IWe  he  heway.— 

English This  night  I will  walk  into  yonr  lodge. 

The  meaning  of  this  in  English  is  at  first 
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somewhat  obscure,  but  in  the  Indian  tongue 
it  is  very  clear.  The  lover  at  first  indicates 
that  he  is  in  love  with  some  one,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  “will  walk  into  somebody’s 
house.”  Then  he  delicately  states  whose 
house  it  will  be ; and  in.  the  third  verse,  as 
if  ashamed,  he  says  he  will  come  in  the 
night.  In  the  fourth  verse  he  becomes  more 
bold,  and  says  he  will  come  in  winter,  and 
finally  he  declares  he  will  come  that  very 
night.  This  is  making  love  with  a venge- 
ance, and  to  a white  maiden  such  a sere- 
nade would  be  very  alarming,  but  to  the 
dusky  maid  of  the  forest  each  note  is  sweet- 
est music  and  a welcome  sound. 

Wl  ba  ya  dlnawido 
Wi  ha  ya  dinawido 
Ki-awa-we. 

Wi  ba  ya  dinawido 
Wl  ba  ya  dinawido 

Ki-awa-we-yo. 

Ozam  gosha  Klwawa  nlshkon  E-do 
Kikoinas  nlnga  nadin 
Kikoinas  nongo  nadin 
Goaka-we-yo. 

This  can  not  be  easily  rendered  into  ei- 
ther English  poetry  or  prose,  though  it  is  a 
very  amusing  song  in  the  Indian  tongue. 
The  substance  of  it  is  that  a lover  no  lon- 
ger loved  his  mistress,  because  she  walked 
with  her  toes  turned  in,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  somewhat  reel-footed.  He  positively 
announces  that  he  is  going  to  hunt  up  her 
clothing,  and  that  when  he  brings  it  to  her 
she  must  pack*off  about  her  business  and 
not  bother  him.  This  may  be  dull  enough 
in  English,  but  in  Indian  it  is  quite  as  lively 
as  “ Shoo,  fly,  don’t  bodder  me,”  and  indeed 
sounds  very  much  like  it,  the  words  being 
constantly  repeated  in  the  same  absurd  man- 
ner: 

She  walks,  she  walks,  she  walks, 

She  walks  with  her  toes  tamed  in; 

She  walks,  she  walks,  she  walks, 

She  walks  with  her  toes  tamed  in,  etc. 

Repetition  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Indian  song,  and  we  find  a fond  girl  thus 
lamenting  her  lover: 

Ya-Niadenendon,  Ya-Nindenendon 
Ya-Nindenendon,  Nltchawiyanln 
Naninoushen-win 
Jibi,  Akking-win,  Pinossedoog. 

Which  may  be  rendered-. 

Alas!  I think, 

Alas!  1 think, 

Alas!  I think. 

Oh,  how  I think  of  him ! 

Of  my  dear  lover 
In  the  land  of  dreams. 

Does  he  hant  or  roam  T 
Oh ! it  sets  me  thinking 
Of  my  dear  lover 
In  the  land  of  dreams, 

Where  he  is  roaming. 

Again : 

Indenaindum  makow  weyah 
Nlndemadum 

Pahbojeaun  nebemanbekoning 
Whabi  megissun  nenemoshain 
N indenaindum,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Which,  rendered  into  literal  English,  reads : 

Ah  me!  when  I think  of  him, 

My  sweetheart ! 

As  he  embarked  to  return 

He  pat  white  wampum  round  my  neck, 

And  said,  I’ll  soon  be  back  again. 

Shall  I go  to  you,  my  sweetheart  t 
Shall  I go  to  your  native  land  ? 

Alas ! it  is  far  away,  sweetheart — 

Far  away  is  your  native  land. 

When  I look  hack  where  we  parted, 

Where  he  stood  looking  at  me. 

On  a tree  that  had  fallen  by  the  water, 

And  my  sweetheart  gazed  at  me, 

Alas!  how  I think  of  him! 

Alas ! how  I fret  and  pine ! 

Alas!  bow  I think  of  him. 

The  sweetheart  that  was  mine! 

Or  again : 

Nyan  nln  do  naldum 
Nyan  nln  dc  naldum 
Nakow  e yaun  in  slang  e ug 
Nakow  e yaun  in  slang  e ug 
Nakow  e yaun  in  slang  e ug 
Nyan  Inandah  man  nln 
Nyan  inandah  man  nin. 

Makow  e yaun  in 
Kaw  e go  yaum  bum 
Nyan,  etc.,  etc. 

Pan  oje  mid  kan  we  ji  win 
Nln  je  in  ain  dura 
Nakow  e yaum  in 
Nyan  nln  de  nain  dnm 
Makow,”  etc.,  etc. 

Which,  iu  literal  language,  we  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oh  dear,  thinks  I, 

Oh  dear,  thinks  I, 

Of  him  whom  I remember, 

Of  him  whom  I remember. 

Oh  dear,  when  my  mind  thinks, 

Oh  dear,  when  my  mind  thinks 
What  was  said  to  me 
When  I was  left  behind! 

When  he  came  and  put  his  hands  around  my  neck, 
111  go  with  you,  my  heart  replied, 

But  my  lips  were  still, 

And  now  I can  only  think  of  him. 

The  follow iug  is  a Chippewa  war-song : 
Oshawamong  undaueewaug 
Panaissee  wug  ke  bain  waiwe  dung-ig. 

Todatabe  penaisse 
Kedow  wea  weyun. 

Newabenan  neowan 
Newabenan  neowan. 

In  English : 

Prom  the  South  they  come, 

The  birds,  the  warlike  birds,  with  sounding  wings. 

I wish  I could  change  myself 
To  the  body  of  that  swift  bird. 

I'd  throw  my  body  in  the  strifo— 

I’d  throw  my  body  In  the  strife. 

The  warrior  speaks  to  the  bird,  and  says : 

“ N&nakawe  peneseewaln” 

(“  Prom  time  to  time  I dwell  in  a bird”). 

The  bird  replies : 

“Kenakoomln  nozis” 

(“  I answer  thee,  my  son-in-law”). 

The  corn-hnsking  season  is  one  of  great 
hilarity  among  the  semi-civilized  Indians, 
and  many  young  people  meet  together  at 
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social  huskings.  On  such  occasions  if  a 
young  female  finds  a red  ear  of  corn,  it  is 
indicative  that  she  has  a brave  sweetheart, 
and  she  must  present  it  to  the  warrior  she 
likes  best.  If,  however,  the  ear  is  crooked , 
or  tapering  to  a point,  the  whole  circle  is 
set  in  a roar,  and  it  is  considered  the  image 
of  an  old  man  thief  who  enters  life  with 
hers.  “ Wa-ge-min!  wa-ge-min!”  is  then 
shouted  by  all,  and  the  whole  merry  troop 
sets  up  the  corn-song : 

Wa-ge-min  wa-ge-mln 
Palmoa&ld 

Wa-ge-min  wa-ge-mlu 
Paimoe&id. 

Bakau  Kewaizee 

Ka  sauglzzesae. 

Wa-ge-min  wa-ge-min 
Kinabowld 

Wa-ge-min  wa-ge-min 
Nlnzah  nugamood. 

Which,  being  liberally  rendered,  would  read : 

Crooked  ear,  crooked  ear, 

Walker  at  night ; 

Stop,  little  old  man, 

And  take  not  to  flight 

Crooked  ear,  crooked  ear, 

Stand  up  strong ; 

Little  old  crooked  man, 

I’ll  give  yon  a song 

The  Cherokees  have  a song  of  friendship, 
which  in  their  language  reads  thus : 

Kan-al-U  eh  ne  waa  to 
Yai  ne  no  wai  ai  e noo  ho 

T1  mat  tan  na  Klai  ne  was  tn 
Yai  ne  wai  E-noo  wai  boo. 

Yon  resemble  a friend  of  mine. 

And  yon  look  like  a friend  to  me ; 

I think  that  we  are  brothers  kind. 

And  brothers  we  will  be. 

There  is  a beautiful  little  song  in  the 
Chippewa  language  which  is  full  of  pathos 
and  rhyme,  and  which  the  little  children 
sing  when  at  play  in  the  evening.  A trav- 
eller thus  describes  it : “ One  evening  while 
in  the  Chippewa  village  I was  attracted  by 
shouts  of  merriment  from  childish  voices, 
aud  I walked  out  to  the  green  lawn  skirting 
the  edge  of  the  river  to  get  a full  view  of 
the  players  and  hear  their  songs.  A group 
of  children  were  at  play  gambolling  and 
chasing  the  fire-fiies,  millions  of  which  little 
insects  filled  the  air,  making  the  plain  to 
literally  sparkle  with  phosphorescent  light. 
The  following  are  the  words  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  insect : 

“ Waa  wau  tay  see ! 

Wau  wau  tay  see  ! 

E-now  e shin 

Tashe  hwan  ne  baun  e wee 
Bee  eghaun-be  eghaun-e  wee 
Wa  wan  tay  see 
Wa  wan  tay  see 
Was  ea  koon  aln  je  gun 
Was  sa  koon  aln  ja  gun.” 

Literally  translated,  they  would  read : 

Flitting  white  flre-fly, 

Waving  while  flre-bng. 

Give  me  light  to  go  to  bed. 

Give  me  light  to  go  to  sleep. 


Or,  by  a slight  transposition  of  the  words 
in  the  original  language,  Mr.  Goodrich  has 
made  them  read,  when  rendered  in  free 
translation : 

Fire-fly ! flre-fly ! bright  little  thing, 

Light  me  to  bed  while  my  song  I sing; 

Give  me  your  light  os  you  fly  o’er  my  head, 
That  I may  merrily  go  to  my  bed ; 

Give  me  your  light  o’er  the  grass  as  you  creep, 
That  I may  joyfully  go  to  my  sleep. 

Come,  little  flre-fly,  come,  little  beast. 

Come,  and  IT1  make  you  to-morrow  a feast ; 
Come,  little  candle,  that  flies  as  I sing, 

Bright  little  fairy  hug,  night's  little  king; 

Come,  and  I’ll  dance  as  you  guide  me  along ; 
Come,  and  I’ll  pay  you,  my  hug,  with  a song. 

The  following  is  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
written  in  both  the  English  aud  Indian 
(Algonquin)  tongue: 

Mar  teag  nukquenaabikoo 
8 h epee  nanaauk  Monedo 
Nussepeinwahik  ashkoshquat 
Notuk  ohtopagod.— 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  and  I’ll  not  want ; 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie ; 

In  pastures  green  He  leadeth  me, 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

Nagun  nakketeahog  kounoh 
Watomohkinuh  wouk 
Nutussoounuk  ut  samplo  waay 
Newutch  wwesnok.— 

My  soul  He  doth  restore  again, 

And  me  to  walk  doth  make 
Within  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

E’en  for  His  own  name’s  sake. 

Wotonkauhtamut  pomushaon 
Muppooouk  oonaulikoe 
Woekehettucnk  mo  nukquel  tamx 
Newutch  kaowetomah. 

Kuppogkomunk  Kutanwohon 
Nish  naonenehlquog 
Koonochao  hkah  auquabhettl 
Wame  nummatwomog.— 

Yea,  though  I walk  in  death's  dark  vale. 

Yet  will  I fear  none  ill. 

For  Thou  art  with  me,  and  Thy  rod 
And  staff  me  comfort  still. 

Kussussqunum  nuppuhkuk 
Weetepummce  nashpea 
Wonk  wot  Monedo  n®  tallamwaitch 
Pomponetuphos  hau.— 

My  table  Thon  hast  furnished 
In  presence  of  my  foes, 

My  head  Thou  dost  with  oil  anoint, 

And  my  cup  overflows. 

aonlyeuonk  monaneteonk 
N ulasukkonkqnnash 
Tohsohke  pomatum  wekit  Monedo 
Michem  nuttaln  pish.— 

Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 
Shall  surely  follow  me, 

And  In  God’s  house  for  evermore 
My  dwelling-place  shall  be. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  rendering  the 
above  example  from  the  sacred  writings  into 
Indian  the  figure  8 is  used  set  horizontally. 
There  is  a pecnliar  sound  in  the  Indian 
tongue  that  no  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet will  express,  and  to  express  this  Eliot 
first  used  the  figure  8,  and  his  example  has 
been  ever  since  followed.  All  other  savage 
sounds  can  be  expressed  by  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet.  I shall  conclude  these  exam- 
ples from  Indian  poetry  by  giving  a verba- 
tim translation  of  an  Indian  hymn  that  was 
much  in  nse  a few  years  ago  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians : 

Ever  let  piety  End  prayer 
Be  the  rule  of  our  lives, 

The  Great  Spirit  alone, 

Alone  let  ns  love. 

All  evil  living  of  mankind, 

All,  all  that's  bad  or  weak— 

All  evil  living,  as  a tainted  wind, 

All,  let  na  all  forsake.” 


IN  A STORM. 

THE  rain  was  drizzling  out  of  a damp 
heaven  as  if  a cloud  were  driving  to- 
ward ns  and  breaking  over  us;  the  wind, 
which  had  risen  at  daylight,  was  swelling 
with  every  succeeding  blast ; and  the  river 
was  rolling  in  white-caps.  Still,  there  was 
no  question  of  laying  the  boat  by  when  our 
party  from  the  hills  came  down  and  went 
aboard  with  much  ado  and  merry-making. 

The  Huntress  was  a river  craft  that  made 
connection  at  Desbars,  the  little  port  on  the 
bay  at  the  river’s  mouth,  with  the  sea  boat 
that  would  take  us  by  a farther  voyage  to 
our  journey’s  end.  Indeed,  the  Huntress  was 
not  much  of  an  affair  anyway,  and  the  ac- 
commodations were  such  that  we  all  pre- 
ferred to  remain  above,  even  in  the  rain,  be- 
ing well  protected  in  gossamer  rubber,  high 
boots,  and  all  the  modern  improvements. 
We  were  a gay  party,  who  had  been  amusing 
ourselves,  as  travelling  companions  do,  with 
reading  and  fancy-work,  flirtation  and  scan- 
dal. Among  others  we  numbered  Mrs.  How- 
ison,  the  doyenne  of  the  party,  who  gave  it 
eminent  respectability,  kept  every  body  up 
in  his  pedigree,  and  did  the  diamonds,  as 
Belle  Evans  said ; Belle  herself,  who  did  the 
beauty;  Mrs.  Cameron,  her  chaperon,  and 
the  mother  of  Lucia  and  John ; Miss  Marvin, 
an  heiress  struggling  with  idiocy,  whose 
money  was  possibly  the  loadstone  of  one  or 
two  youths  who  hung  upon  our  verge,  as 
Belle  said,  not  of  ns,  yet  not  against  us.  Of 
the  girls,  Miss  Evans  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful,  yet  Miss  Murray,  with  her  clear, 
dark,  colorless  face,  and  the  great  gray 
eyes,  faultless  features,  and  dark  hair,  and 
with  her  manner  of  proud  reserve,  stimula- 
ted curiosity  and  iuterest  considerably  more. 
Tall,  and  perhaps  too  stately,  with  her  si- 
lence and  her  haughty  ways,  she  impressed 
you  as  one  with  a history ; yet  when  I had 
been  with  her  one  day  more  than  usual, 
Mrs.  Howison  begged  to  assure  me  that 
people  often  lost  caste  by  associating  with 
the  commonplace,  and  that  Miss  Murray 
was  only  Mrs.  Cameron’s  companion,  en- 
gaged to  relieve  Lucia  from  the  trouble  of 
reading  and  playing  to  her  mother.  “Not 
one  of  us  at  all,  my  dear,  but  a few  steps 
above  the  servants,”  said  the  good  Dame 


Howison.  “She  is  an  excellent  person  in 
her  place,  but  Mrs.  Cameron  herself  knows 
next  to  nothing  about  her,  although  she 
has  employed  her  for  nearly  six  years ; so, 
you  see,  my  dear,”  said  the  doyenne.  And 
her  authority  perhaps  added  a sting  to  the 
general  behavior  of  the  maids  and  matrons 
in  this  regard. 

Yet  Belle  Evans  was  also  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  impartial  view,  the  more  as 
she  carried  on  a love  affair  and  a flirtation 
at  the  Rame  time,  her  engagement  with 
John  Cameron  having  lately  been  broken, 
and  her  heart  with  it,  it  was  understood,  . 
which  fragmentary  condition  of  her  system 
she  was  supposed  to  be  concealing  by  the 
disguise  of  pleasure  in  Colonel  Bates’s  soci- 
ety, Colonel  Bates  being  the  next  friend  of 
John  Cameron  himself.  As  for  Lucia,  Miss 
Marvin,  and  the  rest,  doubtless  some  por- 
tion of  the  world  would  have  missed  them 
had  they  suddenly  dropped  out  of  it.  Such 
as  we  were,  we  had  passed  some  pleasant 
days  together,  for  even  although  Belle, 
every  day  more  distracting,  drove  Came- 
ron to  the  beginning  of  despair  by  her  be- 
havior with  Colonel  Bates — who  was  blind- 
ly convinced  that  he  only  did  his  friend  good 
service  in  keeping  her  from  worse  mischief — 
and  Cameron  reduced  Belle  to  the  same  pass 
by  the  exasperating  indifference  with  which 
he  viewed  her  conduct,  yet  such  sweet  sor- 
row seemed  better  to  them  apparently  than 
any  common  experience  of  joy,  and  they  did 
their  best  to  prolong  and  accentuate  it. 
“ It  is  better  than  a novel ; it  is  as  good  as  a 
play,”  said  I once  to  Miss  Murray,  for,  in 
spite  of  Dame  Howison,  we  had  somehow 
taken  to  each  other,  “ for  here  are  the  act- 
ors living  and  real  before  you,”  and  I re- 
member catching  her  eye  again  when  she 
smiled  despite  herself  at  these  side  scenes, 
although  somewhat  too  indignant  concern- 
ing the  shrubs  and  blossoms  with  which 
young  Black  was  loading  her  just  then  to 
smile  at  all. 

“ You  look  like  Bimam  Wood,”  Belle  had 
cried. 

“And  feel  as  if  DunBinane  were  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,”  she  had  answered. 

And  Sally  Marvin,  then  looking  Miss  Mur- 
ray over  from  head  to  foot,  talked  afterward 
to  Lucia,  as  she  always  did  on  such  oppor- 
tunity, with  an  odd  sort  of  insolent  laughter 
between  the  syllables.  The  color  came  to 
Miss  Murray’s  face ; but  she  never  noticed, 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  not  even  thanking 
Belle  by  a glance  when  the  latter  resented 
her  affronts.  It  was  not  frequently,  indeed, 
that  she  was  positively  affronted,  but  com- 
monly that  she  was  completely  ignored.  It 
seemed  to  make  small  odds  to  her.  She  re- 
minded you  of  some  one  who,  being  in  life, 
must  get  through  it,  but  looked  for  no  pleas- 
ure in  it,  scorning  the  disdain  of  women, 
and  indifferent  to  the  admiration  of  men. 
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Not  so  Belle.  Pleasure  and  she  were  not 
separable  terms.  The  little  creature  was 
like  some  fly  sporting  in  the  sun:  but  let 
the  beam  fade,  and  she  would  fall.  It  did 
not  seem,  however,  as  if  Cameron  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  composition  of  that 
sunbeam.  The  distinction  between  the  girls 
could  hardly  have  been  pointed  better  than 
it  was  by  an  adventure  that  befell  them, 
when  they  were  found,  in  one  of  our  mount- 
ain rambles,  in  answer  to  Belle’s  agonized 
and  repeated  shrieks,  clinging  together  on 
a scrap  of  ledge  at  the  foot  of  a slippery 
steep,  and  holding  to  life  by  a branch  that 
alone  saved  them  from  falling  the  dreadful 
depth  of  the  chasm  below,  while  from  a 
cranny  of  the  ledge  a snake  lifted  its  head, 
looking  them  full  in  the  face.  Trembling 
and  crying  and  all  unstrung,  Belle  was  help- 
ed out  of  danger  in  the  midst  of  her  shrieks ; 
but  Margaret  lingered,  as  Colonel  Bates  and 
young  Black  grasped  her  wrist  from  above, 
to  have  one  look  down  the  dark  abyss.  And 
although  Belle  was  treated  as  a compound 
of  heroine  and  martyr,  crying  and  shivering 
and  laughing  by  turns  as  she  was  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  declaring  that  Bhe  thought 
the  face  of  that  snake  was  the  face  of  the 
Great  Enemy  himself,  yet  the  other  went 
about  her  duties  quietly  and  unnoticed  as 
before,  it  being  somehow  recognized  by  tacit 
consent  that,  no  matter  how  the  affair  had 
ended,  it  would  have  made  small  difference 
to  Miss  Murray. 

Colonel  Bates  now  folded  her  wraps  more 
closely  about  Belle  under  the  awning  of  the 
little  steamer’s  deck,  and  sat  beside  her, 
while  Cameron  stalked  up  and  down,  with 
his  hat  slouched  round  his  ears,  and  his  cigar 
smoke  surrounding  him  in  a cloud,  and  Miss 
Murray  leaned  over  the  stern,  safe  and  dry 
in  her  water-proof  garments,  moodily  watch- 
ing the  dark  and  churning  water  through 
which  the  Huntress  had  labored,  or  the  steep 
shores  that,  if  sunshine  clothed  them  in  beau- 
ty, foul  weather  made  only  frowning  and 
forbidding. 

We  had  expected  to  reach  Desbars  by 
noon,  but,  owing  to  the  increasing  storm,  it 
was  long  past  noon  when,  the  way  widen- 
ing into  the  bay,  the  town  appeared,  a dark- 
er spot  on  the  dark  horizon,  which,  after 
balancing  of  pros  and  cons,  it  was  judged 
unsafe  for  the  little  steamer  to  approach, 
and  the  Huntress  came  to  anchor  out  in  the 
bay,  shut  in  by  a world  of  mist  and  rain, 
pitching  up  and  down,  with  her  head  to  the 
gale,  there  to  remain  till  the  tide  turned, 
there  being  a difference  of  more  than  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  the  turning  of  the  tide  in 
that  bay. 

Of  course  it  was  not  long  before  the  dis- 
tress of  the  party,  between  huuger  and  sea- 
sickness and  horror  of  the  night  in  that  little 
cabin,  caused  other  planVto  be  considered ; 
and  presently  it  was  announced  that  those 


who  would  were  to  be  taken  ashore  in  boats, 
where  a dwelling  could  receive  them  till 
conveyances  to  town  were  found.  To  be 
sure,  neither  Miss  Marvin  nor  Lucia  could 
think  of  such  a thing  as  being  slung  over 
the  rail  into  the  boats  that  came  sliding 
down  the  side  of  a billow,  and  they  scream- 
ed, and  shut  their  eyes,  and  were  slung  over; 
as  for  Belle,  she  was  so  seasick  she  did  not 
care  what  became  of  her,  and  never  knew 
whether  Colonel  Bates  or  John  Cameron 
held  her;  two  of  the  dowagers  made  the 
plunge  with  the  equipoise  due  their  weight; 
Miss  Murray  and  I slid  to  our  seats  helped 
only  by  an  old  sailor ; the  rest  remained  on 
board ; and  presently  the  Huntress  was  only 
a blot  in  the  mist,  and  a dark  line  vras  tak- 
ing shape  and  rising  before  us,  while  the 
rain  was  slapping  round  us  in  wet  sheets. 
As  the  boats  were  beached,  we  saw  long 
fields  of  brown  slippery  sea-weed,  through 
which  we  were  to  wade  to  the  old  Sea  House 
— a strange  mansion  built  of  the  broken 
stone  of  the  beach,  looking  half  a prison 
and  half  a mad-house,  falling  to  decay,  as 
well  as  it  could  be  seen  through  the  storm. 

“ And  so  it  is,”  said  the  captain,  who  had 
gone  ashore  with  us,  and  supported  me. 
“ The  master  of  the  house  is  a strange  creat- 
ure, speaking  to  few  but  his  servants — mad, 
maybe,  or  has  been  mad.  He  married  a girl, 
they  say,  who  had  another  lover,  but  whose 
mother  compelled  her,  under  bad  threats. 
She  never  saw  him  till  he  came  with  the 
parson.  She  escaped  from  the  house  that 
night  and  drowued  herself,  they  think.  And 
the  man  came  down  here,  bought  this  place, 
and  perishes  with  remorse,  they  say.  But 
his  house  is  always  open  on  the  side  of  the 
sea,”  said  the  captain,  jerking  out  the  sen- 
tences of  his  deep  bass  with  the  rain  in  his 
teeth.  “ He  and  his  men  tend  out  on  all  the 
wrecks,  and  there’s  many  of  them  on  this 
ugly  bit  of  water.  He  thinks  death  by 
drowning  is  pretty  bad,  I guess.  There  he 
comes  now.” 

The  rain  was  driving  like  fine  needles 
horizontally  in  our  faces,  and  the  wind  was 
all  we  could  make  way  against.  The  cap- 
tain had  Mrs.  Howison  on  one  side  and  me 
on  the  other ; Miss  Murray  was  close  behind, 
and  the  struggling  groups  followed  with 
shrieks  and  laughs  that  the  wind  blew  down 
their  throats,  Belle  every  now  and  again  sit- 
ting down  on  the  wet  sea- weed,  telling  every 
body  to  go  on  and  let  her  die  there,  but  pres- 
ently making  up  her  mind  to  face  the  storm 
again ; and  we  had  another  long  field  of  the 
ankle-deep  sea-weed  to  cross. 

“ Yes,  there  he  comes,”  cried  the  captain. 
“ How  are  you,  Mr.  Bassett  f Any  shelter  for 
these  wave-worn  mariners  at  Sea  House  t We 
are  not  wrecked,  but  gone  before,  you  see.” 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  if  nature  at  last  gave  way,  Miss 
Murray  fell  over  and  fainted. 
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Mr.  Bassett,  however,  had  caught  her,  the 
others  too  tired  from  their  tussle  with  the 
storm  to  be  of  service;  but  he  lifted  her 
aud  carried  her  across  his  shoulder  as  though 
she  had  beeu  a child,  turning  and  leading 
the  way  up  to  his  gates.  He  was  a power- 
ful fellow  in  every  inch  of  his  stature — a 
dark,  ungainly,  black-bearded  Boanerges,  I 
thought,  in  the  glance  I had  before  the  com- 
pelling tempest  bowed  my  head  again,  and 
felt  in  the  deep  rolling  tones  with  which  he 
ordered  his  men  to  march  before  and  break 
the  force  of  the  gale  from  those  directly  be- 
hind them.  But  he  bowed  his  head  to  no 
blast,  and  seemed  a tower  of  strength  be- 
fore us  there.  Nor  did  he  look  over  his 
shoulder  when,  just  at  the  gate,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron’s cry  rang  out  as  she  slipped  and  fell, 
and  obliged  her  son  to  emulate  Mr.  Bassett’s 
example.  But  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch 
Mr.  Bassett  turned,  the  raiu-drops  sparkling 
on  his  beard  and  on  his  thick  black  eye- 
lashes, lifting  his  hat  from  the  low  brow, 
white,  I saw,  under  the  ebon  masses  of  hair, 
certainly  his  whole  strange  face  strangely 
transfigured.  “ Welcome  to  Sea  House  all !” 
he  said,  aud  passed  on,  winding  his  way 
through  dark  passages,  where  we  lost  sight 
of  him  as  we  followed  the  ringing  sound  of 
his  steps.  He  paused  in  a little  cabinet 
and  laid  his  burden  on  a sofa  there,  first  re- 
moving her  wet  wraps,  and  then  disappear- 
ing to  return  with  bandages  and  lotions  for 
Mrs.  Cameron’s  ankle.  When  he  had  made 
her  comfortable  on  her  improvised  bed,  in 
which  task  I assisted — by  virtue  of  my 
place  as  the  old  maid  of  the  party,  having 
beeu  delegated  to  all  the  disagreeable  du- 
ties— he  went  over  to  Miss  Murray,  who  still 
lay  on  the  sofa,  silent  aud  deathly  white. 
But  at  the  movement  she  opened  her  great 
gray  eyes,  dark  from  the  rings  of  shadow 
now  surrounding  them,  slipped  her  feet  to 
the  floor,  faltered  a second,  and  then  hast- 
ened to  Mrs.  Cameron’s  side,  falling  on  her 
knees  and  clasping  her,  and  breaking  into 
hysterical  sobs. 

“ Why,  Miss  Murray,  Margaret,  my  poor 
child,  it’s  nothing  but  a sprain  I”  cried  Mrs. 
Cameron.  “ My  dear,  I never  knew  you  cared 
for  me  so !” 

“1 — I don’t!”  she  exclaimed,  rising  im- 
petuously. “ I — ” 

But  Mr.  Bassett  was  before  her.  “I  must 
forbid  any  excitement,”  he  said,  in  those 
deep  tones.  “ I will  send  a servant  to  at- 
tend to  the  patient.  Pray  consider  your- 
self, madame,  my  welcome  guest  till  your 
cure  is  complete.  This  young  lady’s  room 
adjoins  your  own,  across  the  passage — ” 

“I  shall  stay  with  my  mistress,”  said 
Miss  Murray,  suddenly,  and  without  look- 
ing up. 

He  stopped  and  surveyed  her,  whether 
amazed,  I wondered,  that  this  haughty  and 
ungracious  young  woman  acknowledged 


herself  a servant,  or  that  she  did  it  so  proud- 
ly. But  after  the  glance  he  only  bowed. 
“ Nevertheless,  the  room  is  at  her  disposal,” 
he  said,  opening  the  doors  which  led  to  it, 
and  presently  leaving  us  together. 

I went  into  the  room,  of  course,  and  look- 
ed about  me,  for  my  cloak  had  not  been 
thoroughly  protecting,  and  the  big  fire  blaz- 
ing on  the  hearth  there  attracted  me.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  drying  themselves 
otherwhere.  Mrs.  Cameron  fell  into  a doze, 
and  then  Miss  Murray  came  and  stood  on 
the  hearth  beside  me.  It  was  a large  room, 
which  evidently  had  been  made  more  com- 
fortable than  the  rest  of  the  house  for  Mr. 
Bassett  himself.  A dark  rug  nearly  covered 
it,  thick  curtains  inclosed  the  windows, 
some  old  prints  and  portraits,  probably 
bought  with  the  house,  I fancied,  hung 
upon  the  wall;  there  was  a huge  jar  of 
flowrers,  there  were  books  and  papers,  and 
general  paraphernalia.  “It  is  his  own  room; 
look,”  said  I. 

“ Oh,  how  shall — I — oh,  don’t  you  see — ” 
began  Miss  Murray ; but  just  then  Belle 
broke  into  the  room,  silencing  herself  at  our 
hushing. 

“ How  is  she  ?”  she  half  whispered.  “ In 
paint  Poor  Mrs.  Cameron  ! Asleep?  How 
nice ! Lucia  takes  it  easily,  doesn’t  she  t 
Oh,  Miss  Twombly ! oh,  Miss  Murray ! This 
is  just  the  queerest,  delightfulest  old  place — 
full  of  romance.  If  only  we  could  stay  here 
till  Mrs.  Cameron  were  quite  well  again ! 
Just  a little  sprain.  Why  couldn’t  she — ” 
But  Belle  interrupted  herself  just  there. 
“ He  says  we  must,”  she  went  ou.  “ But 
then,  you  know,  of  course  we  couldn’t.  It’s 
a real  adventure ; aud  oh ! isn’t  it  delicious  f 
At  any  rate  we  can’t  go  while  the  storm 
lasts.  Get  down  on  your  kuees,  Miss  Mur- 
ray, and  pray  that  it  shall  last  a week. 
Well,  then,  come  and  look  at  the  other 
rooms — sliding  panels,  false  doors,  every 
thing.” 

I followed  her  out.  As  I turned  gently 
to  close  the  door  I saw  Miss  Murray  throw- 
ing up  her  arms  with  a desperate  gesture, 
and  when  I came  back  she  stood  leaning  on 
the  mantel,  her  head  bowed,  her  fallen  hair 
hanging  over  her  clasped  arms,  the  picture 
of  dejection.  What  in  the  world  did  it 
mean  f Since  it  was  not  concern  for  Mrs. 
Cameron,  was  it  dementia  f Had  the  storm 
and  the  exposure  given  her  a tit  of  melan- 
choly f Now  I bethought  me,  had  there  not 
always  been  something  of  insanity  in  the 
way  in  which  she  carried  her  eyes,  looking 
down  t 

Meanwhile  the  house  nearly  justified 
Belie.  One  of  any  imagination  might  revel 
in  the  half  flights,  hidden  staircases,  and 
false  entrances.  It  had  originally  been  a 
government  house,  afterward  becoming  a 
tavern,  and  then,  as  a haunt  of  smugglers,  it 
had  been  altered  to  their  purposes ; in  the 
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next  generation  it  had  been  refitted  with 
some  sumptuousness  as  a family  mansion. 
Although  threadbare  now,  the  carpets  had 
then  been  rich  and  thick,  and  mantels  and 
wainscots  had  been  minutely  carved  and 
overlaid  with  a gilding  but  partially  de- 
stroyed. What  chance  hod  left  it  in  this 
state,  as  if  a plague  had  fallen  on  the  fam- 
ily and  one  aud  all  were  extinct,  we  could 
not  imagine. 

44  Well,”  sighed  Lucia, 44  we  must  make 
the  most  of  this  storm.  I suppose  ma  ’ll 
have  some  of  her  absurd  scruples  about 
staying  even  over  to-night,  and  she’s  bound 
to  go  to-morrow  if  she  has  to  be  carried.  I 
know  her.  If  only  the  others  had  all  come 
too,  and  we  had  our  trunks,  just  think  of  the 
masquerades  and  theatricals  we  could  get 
up  1 What  a house  for  a runaway  match  !” 

44  The  Black  Prince  of  the  Forest,  watch- 
ing his  chance,  steps  in  behind  Theodolinda 
from  a withdrawing  panel,”  cried  Belle, 
“and  clapping  his  shapely  hand  across  her 
lovely  lips,  bears  off — •”  and  there  I left 
them  to  their  nonsense. 

I began  speaking  of  these  capabilities  of 
the  house  to  Miss  Murray  when  I rejoined 
her.  “And  it  doesn’t  affect  the  romance 
for  them  at  all,”  I said,  “ that  all  these  secret 
passages  were  only  for  the  handy  hiding  of 
smuggled  brandy  kegs  and  bales  of  silk.” 

To  my  consternation  she  looked  up  with 
a smothered  cry  of  horror.  I felt  in  the 
midst  of  au  unknown  tragedy.  44  And  that 
was  true,  then  ?”  she  exclaimed.  44  Con- 
cealed doors,  dark  galleries — at  no  moment 
safe  f Oh,  they  were  tightening  before — the 
toils.  But  uow ! but  now !”  aud  she  paced 
the  floor  like  a caged  animal. 

Certainly  this  is  a mad-woman,  and  this  is 
a mad-house,  I was  saying  to  myself ; but  1 
learned  what  her  self-control  was  when,  at 
Mrs.  Cameron’s  awakeniug  moan  iu  the  op- 
posite room,  she  sprang  to  her  side,  quiet  as 
a nun  ; and  learned,  too,  what  Miss  Murray’s 
possibilities  of  beauty  were,  with  that  dark 
hair,  usually  bound  so  severely  away,  drop- 
ping now  iu  rolling  tresses  about  the  cheeks 
whereon  a crimson  stain  seemed  crushed. 
An  hour  afterward,  during  which  we  both 
composed  our  toilet,  a servant  announced 
dinner,  saying  she  was  to  stay  with  Mrs. 
Cameron  iu  our  absence*  44 1 can’t  go.  In- 
deed, indeed,  I can’t,”  whispered  Miss  Mur- 
ray. “It — it  would — ” Her  words  were 
cut  short  by  Mr.  Bassett  himself,  who,  tap- 
ping on  the  door,  entered,  took  Miss  Mur- 
ray’s hand  and  placed  it  on  his  arm,  and  she 
went  along  as  if  to  avoid  a scene.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  every  body’s  amazement  that  he 
led  her  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  sat  her 
in  the  place  opposite  his  own.  But  it  really 
made  no  difference  where  any  body  sat,  ex- 
cept for  the  right  and  led;  of  the  host,  as 
theTe  was  no  carving  to  be  done,  and  the 
servants  handed  every  thing.  Mr.  Bassett 


had,  I thought,  sent  into  Desbars,  storm  or 
no  storm,  and  enlarged  his  household  accord- 
ing to  his  needs.  Certainly  a more  princely 
dinner  than  that  is  seldom  served,  although 
with  our  wet-weather  gear  we  were  a mot- 
ley crew,  and  I could  fancy  Dame  Howison 
lamenting  that  she  dared  not  take  her  dia- 
monds out  of  the  chamois-leather  bag  round 
her  neck,  and  put  them  on  outside  of  her 
Scotch  tweed. 

Misanthrope  was  our  host  f He  knew  how 
to  assume  other  rdles;  with  a few  light  sen- 
tences he  had  set  us  all  at  our  ease  at  once, 
and  he  sparkled  with  jest  and  brilliant 
speech,  drawing  also  from  each  some  fit  re- 
turn, till  we  forgot  the  raging  tempest  with- 
out and  that  we  were  strangers  within. 
Nor  was  he,  as  he  sat  at  the  table  after  all 
the  exertious  of  the  day,  almost  every  mo- 
ment of  the  latter  part  of  which  had  been 
spent  in  making  arrangements  for  our  com- 
fort, the  shaggy  and  unkempt  fellow  who 
came  out  to  give  us  shelter;  dark  and 
black-browed  still  he  was,  but  a gentleman 
jusqu’au  bout  des  ongle a,  a gentleman  with 
perhaps  just  a dash  of  the  gypsy.  As  for 
Miss  Murray,  her  color  coming  and  going 
cruelly,  she  lived  through  the  dinner,  play- 
ing with  fork  and  spoon,  but  not  tasting  a 
morsel.  As  we  rose  informally  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  were  passing  out,  he  came  to  her 
side.  44 1 have  something  to  say  to  you,” 
said  he.  But  she  turned,  and  caught  my 
hand. 

44  No,  no,  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
me,”  she  gasped,  and  drew  me  swiftly  away 
with  her. 

John  Cameron  followed  us,  finding  his 
mother  rested  and  refreshed  and  beginning 
to  fidget,  and  as  Lucia  came  flitting  iu, 
Belle  directly  added  herself  to  the  party. 

44  Did  you  ever  know  any  thiug  so  queer,” 
cried  Lucia, 44  as  his  putting  Miss  Murray  at 
the  head  of  the  table  t And  he  treats  her 
as  if  she  were  really — really — Oh,  beg  par- 
don, Miss  Murray ; I didn’t  see  you.” 

But  Miss  Murray  did  not  vouchsafe  her 
a glance,  moving  into  the  other  room,  still 
holding  my  hand,  closing  the  door  and  bolt- 
ing it.  And  1 confess  I trembled.  44 1 shall 
never  sleep  a wink  in  this  house,”  I thought. 
She  dropped  my  hand  and  walked  to  the 
fire,  where  she  stood  silently  a minute,  then 
sat  down  beside  it. 

44 1 must  tell  you,”  she  said.  44  You  are 
kind.  You  can  help  me.  I must  get  away 
from  here  now — from  these  people.  I must 
go  where  I can  not  be  traced.  But  I have 
no  friends — no  money ; and  now  he  has 
found  me,  he  will  be  always  finding  me. 
Wait !”  she  said,  holding  her  throat  as  if  the 
words  choked  her.  44  You  don’t  know,  you 
would  never  dream,  but — but — I must  tell 
you.  Yes.  Six  years  ago  I was  married. 
Ah ! don’t  look  so ! We  were  in  trouble — 
there  had  been  defalcation.  To  hide  it,  my 
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mother’s  plan  was  to  marry  me  to  the  per- 
son whom  my  step-father  had  defrauded. 
He  was  a person  from  the  South-sea  Isl- 
ands. Think  of  it!  Just  thiuk  of  it — to 
such  a man — to  sell  me!  Oh,  I rebelled, 
you  may  be  Bure ; I cried,  I implored.  Ev- 
ery day  it  was  held  up  before  me  that  I 
would  be  the  cause  of  my  mother’s  disgrace, 
of  the  disgrace  of  her  children,  of  her  hus- 
band’s threatened  suicide,  of  their  ruin  and 
beggary  and  broken  hearts.  They  did  not 
hear  me.  They  carried  on  the  affair  by  let- 
ters. They  would  not  let  me  see  him,  lest 
he  should  learn  my  unwillingness.  I had 
reason  to  be  unwilling.  Oh,  what  is  the 
usef”  she  cried,  starting  up  and  going  to 
the  window,  where  the  rain  and  sleet  beat 
so  furiously.  “ What  is  the  use  f Yet — if 
my  heart  would  not  beat  so ! If  it  would 
cease  beating  altogether!  Miss  Twombly, 
I — I had  a lover.  I will  not  say  much  about 
him.  I can’t,”  she  said,  coming  back  to  the 
fireside.  “ They  knew  nothing  of  it  at  home, 
for  we  met  accidentally  in  a wood,  and  love 
seemed  like  a spark  struck  by  mere  contact, 
for  I loved  him  from  that  moment.  I loved 
him !”  she  cried  again,  as  she  saw  my  amazed 
look  at  this  breaking  down  of  all  her  barri- 
ers. “ Yes,  yes ; I need  not  be  ashamed  of 
it.  I loved  him.”  She  waited,  looking  into 
the  blaze.  “All  at  once  they  precipitated 
the  matter,”  she  said,  hurriedly.  “ My  step- 
father (he  had  always  been  kind  to  me ; I 
had  known  no  other)  stood  before  me,  the 
color  of  death ; my  mother  hung  on  my  neck, 
sobbing  her  soul  out,  the  little  children  hud- 
dled together  in  terror  at  the  unknown  trou- 
ble. And  I — oh,  fool ! — I grew  colder  and 
colder,  like  a corpse.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
neither  did  I breathe  nor  my  heart  beat. 
What  would  my  happiness  be  when  bought 
by  their  misery?  I cried  out  to  bring  him 
quickly  before  I repented.  I never  looked 
up  when,  a half  hour  afterward,  he  came  in. 
I never  spoke  during  the  swift  marriage, 
nor  did  he,  for  there  were  no  words  to  re- 
peat ; we  only  bowed  our  heads  in  reply  to 
the  minister’s  questions  and  to  receive  his 
blessing.  Blessing ! Blessing ! I could  not 
see,  not  even  the  glitter  of  the  ring;  the 
lights  were  swimming  before  me ; in  a stu- 
por, all  I could  think  of  was  that  I could 
not  breathe  either.  Before  the  last  word 
was  well  uttered  I fell  insensible.  Oh,  if  I 
had  never  waked !”  she  cried,  wringing  her 
hands.  “ When  I came  to  myself,”  she  went 
on,  after  a moment,  “ the  room  was  but  dim- 
ly lighted ; a physician  at  the  door  was  say- 
ing something  about  congestion  of  the  brain. 
My  mother  followed  him  out.  It  rushed 
over  me,  all  that  I had  done,  the  bondage 
of  my  life,  the  desolation  of  my  lover — oh, 
terribly!  As  my  mother  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  I sprang  from  the  lounge,  and 
caught  up  such  of  my  clothes  as  had  been 
removed,  and  in  a fever  strength  dashed 


out  of  the  window.  I made  for  the  river ; 
but  when  I saw  its  dark  torrent  I grew  full 
of  anger  toward  those  who  had  driven  me 
there.  I seemed  to  hate  them  too  much  to 
drown  myself.  But  I dropped  my  shawl 
there,  to  hurt,  to  mislead  them  all.  Ob, 
well,  well,  no  matter  about  the  rest.  I 
found  work  at  last,  found  this  place  after- 
ward with  Mrs.  Cameron ; except  for  sea- 
sons of  suffering,  have  been  in  the  main  at 
peace.  And  now — now — do  you  under- 
stand? I am  the  wife  of  a man  whom  I 
have  never  seen ; but  this  man — this  other 
— he  will  never  let  me  go  again.  He — ” 

“ Miss  Murray ! Do  you  mean — ” 

“ Oh,  I mean  that  Mr.  Bassett  was  my 
lover !” 

J ust  then  at  the  door  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room  camo  the  imperative  tap  that  I 
already  recognized.  I sprang  to  answer  it ; 
but  as  I opened  the  door,  meaning  to  make 
excuse,  and  so  refuse  entrance,  it  was  gently 
pushed  out  of  my  grasp,  and  Mr.  Bassett 
came  in.  He  walked  directly  to  Margaret ; 
but  she  rolled  tbe  chair  between  them,  and 
stood  leaning  on  its  top,  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  color  high,  the  picture  of  beauti- 
ful defiance.  His  own  face  was  radiant. 
“ You  are  making  a last  stand,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  arms. 

Her  eyes  fell ; she  became  pallid  and  trem- 
ulous ; her  voice  shook.  “ I am  here,”  she 
murmured,  “ because  I can  not  help  it.” 

“And  you  think  I will  take  no  advantage 
of  it  ?”  he  cried.  “ Margaret ! when  I saw 
yon  in  the  storm,  and  a thunder-bolt  seemed 
to  have  fallen  at  my  feet,  and  the  grave  to 
have  given  up  a ghost,  and  my  heart  stood 
still — when  I saw  you  fall  out  there  on  the 
sea-weed,  and  snatched  you  in  my  arms,  and 
had  you  held  against  my  breast,  do  you  sup- 
pose there  was  no  wild  plunging  and  rock- 
ing of  that  waking  heart,  no  hot  surging  of 
my  blood,  after  all  those  years  of  terror  and 
torture,  when  you  came  like  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  ? Do  you  suppose  I would 
forego  the  fierce  joy  of  those  moments,  as  I 
walked  up  to  this  gate,  for  all  of  heaven  ? 
Do  yon  suppose  I will  ever  let  you  go 
again  ?” 

But  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  full  of  suffer- 
ing, and  her  trembling  lips  grew  dry  and 
white,  he  made  haste  to  step  toward  her, 
and  taking  her  hand  to  draw  her  round  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  seat  her  in  the  chair. 
“ My  poor  child,”  he  said,  “ I will  not  try 
you,  I will  not  trouble  you.  Listen,  Mar- 
garet dear,  while  I tell  you  the  truth  in  my 
own  way.  It  is  not  bad.”  He  stood  lean- 
ing one  arm  on  the  shelf,  and  looking  down 
on  her,  the  smile  and  the  radiance  still  mak- 
ing his  face  splendid.  “ We  all  have  grand- 
fathers,” he  said,  in  a moment  or  two.  “ Mine 
was  a sailor  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  seas.  He 
married  a chiefs  daughter,  a straight-hair- 
ed, straight- featured,  dark -faced  princess, 
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beautiful  as  all  her  Oriental  race.  He  ac- 
q aired  ascendency  over  the  simple  island- 
ers ; they  endowed  him  with  vast  fields  and 
forests.  When  commerce  found  the  island 
out,  selling  his  ramie  fibre  and  the  dried 
meat  of  liis  cocoa-nuts  to  the  French  and 
German  houses,  who  extract  from  it  a pre- 
cious oil,  he  accumulated  immense  wealth. 
His  son  married  the  daughter  of  an  Ameri- 
can sea-captain  from  this  region,  and  ac- 
cumulated further  wealth.  I was  their  child 
and  heir,  and  my  wealth  is  still  rolling  up. 
I was  educated  in  Europe,  but  these  islands 
were  my  home.  I returned  there,  and  I was 
pTOud  of  them,  of  my  noble  and  innocent 
islanders,  and  of  my  dark  strain  of  chief- 
tain’s blood — the  blood  of  Asiatic  princes. 
It  is  but  a strain ; my  brow  is  white  as 
yours.  Well,  to  hasten.  Among  my  business 
correspondents  was  one  who  visited  the  isl- 
ands, talked  to  me  incidentally  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  afterward,  on  his  return,  sent  me  a 
photograph  of  his  daughter.  I owe  it  to  a 
vein  of  sentiment,  perhaps,  that  I fell  blind- 
ly in  love  with  that  picture.  I wrote  to  the 
father  for  his  daughter’s  hand,  and  offered 
him  settlements  that  were  riches  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  hor.  He  bade  me  come  on.  I did 
so,  my  heart  bounding  with  hope.  But  when 
I arrived  I found  by  the  dallying  that  there 
was  trouble.  I penetrated  to  the  cause.  I 
felt  then  that  probably  the  girl  would  mar- 
ry me,  but  would  she  ever  love  me  f I de- 
termined to  insure  that  first.  I put  myself 
in  her  way  unknown — are  you  listening, 
Margaret  f It  ended  as  I wished.  I believe 
she  did  love  me.  I shall  see.  But  then,  in 
some  insanity,  I feared,  if  she  found  me  out, 
she  might  have  a revulsion  ; perhaps  I want- 
ed to  test  her,  perhaps  I wanted  to  hear  her 
glad  cry  of  surprise  when  she  learned  thgt 
the  husband  she  dreaded  was  the  man  she 
loved,  I pushed  the  freak  one  step  too  far. 
Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret,  my  darling !”  he 
cried,  with  trembling  words, “ do  you  know 
— do  you  know  now  that  I am  your  hus- 
band I” 

The  tears  wore  shaking  before  my  gaze 
like  an  old  fool’s,  and  I could  only  see  him 
bending  over  her  unresisting  form,  only  see 
the  light  bursting  from  her  eyes,  and  her 
arms  suddenly  lifted  toward  him,  when  I 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

What  a world  it  was  that  we  looked  out 
on  next  morning! — sunshine  vivid  as  the 
storm  had  been  violent,  azure  heavens  bend- 
ing to  azure  seas  that  rolled  in  mighty 
yeasty  billows  clothed  with  rainbows,  great 
cliffs  framing  the  picture  with  their  dark 
red  shadows  round  which  the  birds  were 
whirling.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  better,  and 
coaches  were  at  the  door  to  take  us  into 
Desbars,  where  our  steamer  lay  at  the  wharf 
with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

“ Where  is  your  young  woman,  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron V9  asked  Dame  Howison,  as  Mr.  Bassett 
You  LY1L — Na  837.-8 
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brought  out  his  patient  and  wrapped  the 
robes  about  her. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
then.  “ My — ■” 

“ Why,  Miss — Miss  What’s-her-uame,  your 
companion.” 

“ She  has  become  my  companion,  ma- 
dame,”  said  Mr.  Bassett,  with  a bow,  shut- 
ting the  coach  door.  “ Bou  voyage.”  The 
whips  cracked,  the  horses  plunged  and  were 
off.  As  we  looked  back  and  saw  the  hus- 
band and  wife  standing  side  by  side  in  the 
sunshine,  those  not  in  the  secret  were  speech- 
less with  amazement  at  the  revelation  that 
began  to  break  upon  them. 

“ Do  I understand  you  that  those  two  peo- 
ple— ” began  Colonel  Bates. 

“Are  married!”  cried  Belle.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you  that  this  house  is  as  full  of  roman- 
tic surprises  as  the  Castle  in  the  Pyrenees  ? 
Married ! And  he  has  settled  on  her  a hun- 
dred thousand  cocoa-nut-trees.” 

“ Cocoa -nut -trees!”  cried  Miss  Marvin, 
with  her  nose  in  the  air. 

“ Cocoa -nut -trees.  That  is  a hundred 
thousand  great  silver  dollars  a year — almost 
equal  to  your  income,  dear.  I always  knew 
she  was  a princess  in  disguise.  And  I am  to 
go  down  and  visit  them  and  marry  a South- 
sea  Island  prince  myself,  if — if—  no  obsta- 
cle—” 

But  by  the  way  that  John  Cameron  im- 
prisoned the  little  hand,  I imagined  that  he 
had  improved  his  opportunity  to  make  that 
very  If  an  obstacle. 
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Enterpean  and  first  Philharmonic  Societies.— The  Me*- 
tiah  at  8t  Paul’*.— First  Opera  at  the  Old  Park  Thea- 
tre.—Garcia  Troupe.— Malibran.— A Succession  of 
Stars. 

IN  order  to  find  the  key-note  for  my  own 
musical  memories  I must  revert  to  those 
of  a friend  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
music  of  Now  York  carries  him  away  back, 
quite  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  art,  far 
past  the  mediaeval  period,  when  my  recol- 
lections begin.  Such  authority  as  his  is  now 
rare,  for,  beginning  as  a small  boy  at  the 
Euterpean  iu  its  earliest  days,  he  has  heard 
every  singer  and  musical  artist  of  impor- 
tance up  to  to-day’s  symphony  concert. 
From  this  authority  I learn  that  even  be- 
fore 1820  there  were  two  musical  societies 
iu  our  city — a Philharmonio  and  a Euter- 
pean. They  were  both  formed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  gentlemen  of  New  York ; the  Euter- 
pean, particularly,  had  for  its  founders  and 
members  native  New  Yorkers  and  Knicker- 
bockers— such  men  as  John  Del  afield,  John 
Romaine,R.  J.  Dodge,  Alexander  Ming,  James 
M.  Quin,  John  Mackay,  etc.  The  music  which 
they  studied  and  performed  was  mostly  of 
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the  old  English  school : glees  and  madrigals ; 
two,  three,  and  four  part  songs ; choruses  of 
Handel,  Bach,  and  Weber.  There  was  a small 
orchestra,  augmented  by  professionals  on 
great  occasions. 

The  concerts  of  the  Euterpean  were  fol- 
lowed by  a ball  and  supper.  These  were 
given  at  the  old  City  Hotel ; the  meetings 
and  rehearsals  took  place  at  the  long  famous 
Shakspeare  Tavern — an  old  mansion  built 
of  Holland  brick  which  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Fulton  streets  until  about 
1836,  and  which  was  the  resort  of  the  men  of 
letters,  the  wits,  the  artists,  the  connoisseurs, 
and  musicians  of  the  time. 

The  concerts  at  the  City  Hotel  were  very 
brilliant  affairs,  much  beloved  by  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  the  city,  who  came  to  them 
magnificent  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  buttons,  and 
high  collars,  puffed  hair,  gigot  sleeves,  scanty 
skirts,  and  sandaled  slippers. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  aimed  a little 
higher  in  artistic  status  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  performances.  Perhaps  there  was 
a sprinkling  of  foreign  airs  and  dilettante- 
ism  in  its  members.  There  was  probably 
more  wealth  too,  for  the  society  was  able  to 
engage  for  its  concerts,  and  pay  well,  any 
artists  who  chanced  to  be  visiting  the  city. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  the  exact  date  of  the 
demise  of  this  first  Philharmonic.  Possibly 
it  bequeathed  a nucleus  to  the  preseut  so- 
ciety, which  was  formed  in  1840.  The  Eu- 
terpean kept  its  name  and  something  of  its 
nature  until  about  1845  or  1846,  but  there 
was  then  very  little  of  the  original  charac- 
ter or  material  remaining ; foreign  elements 
had  invaded  it,  most  of  the  old  members 
had  retired,  the  balls  and  suppers  had  lit- 
tle of  their  old  fashion  and  pleasantness. 

At  its  final  breaking  up  there  was  a hand- 
some surplus  of  funds  divided  among  the 
performing  members,  and  a fine  library  of 
music,  which  was  sold,  and  thus  unfortu- 
nately scattered. 

The  year  1825  was  an  eventful  one  to  the 
interests  of  music  in  America.  The  orato- 
rio of  The  Messiah  was  performed  almost  en- 
tire in  St.  Paul's  Church  (Fulton  Street  and 
Broadway),  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  director  and 
organist.  In  the  winter  of  1875 1 heard  from 
this  old,  old  man  (then  the  oldest  living  or- 
ganist) the  story  of  the  great  performance : 
his  vast  labor  in  assembling  and  training 
the  uncultivated  voices ; his  great  anxiety 
to  procure  the  best  singers  for  the  solos ; the 
tremendous  work  of  drilling  and  placing 
the  orchestra  on  the  high  staging  erected  at 
the  side  of  the  organ ; the  calamity  which 
befell  the  double  bass,  who  toppled  from  his 
unsteady  perch  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  beginning,  causing  the  nervous  and 
overworked  conductor  to  rave  and  tear  his 
hair. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor collected  were  the  rudiments  of  the  Han- 


del and  Haydn  Society,  which  led  a qua- 
vering and  crotchety  existence  (forgive  the 
pun)  for  many  years  thereafter. 

This  was  the  great  domestic  musical 
event;  but  in  the  same  year  commenced 
also  the  foreign  and  more  brilliant  epoch. 
The  first  Italian  opera  was  given  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  The  Garcias,  father  and 
mother,  son  and  daughter,  came  to  New 
York.  The  bright  star  of  the  family  was 
Maria  Felicia  Garcia,  afterward  Madame 
De  Beriot,  better  known  as  the  gifted  child 
of  genius  and  song,  Malibran.  Her  voice, 
her  beauty,  her  acting,  have  never  yet  been 
rivalled  or  shadowed  by  any  successor.  So 
say  thoso  who  still  remember  her  marvel- 
lous talents,  and  keep  a niche  in  their  mem- 
ory sacred  to  her  enchanting  grace,  her  ex- 
pression, and  her  singing.  Her  tyrannical 
aud  crusty  father  made  sale  of  the  beauti- 
ful youug  girl  to  Signor  Malibran,  a banker- 
merchant  of  New  York,  more  than  twice  her 
age.  He  tyrannized  over  her  in  his  turn, 
spent  her  money,  and  in  after-years  had  the 
meanness  to  pursue  her  with  demands  for 
her  earnings,  although  they  had  separated 
a very  brief  time  after  their  marriage.  It 
was  as  unseemly  a union  as  that  of  the  old 
frog  in  the  fairy  tale  with  the  tiny  Maia, 
offspring  of  the  flower  and  the  sunbeam. 

The  coming  of  the  Garcias  to  onr  shores 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  Dominick  Lynch, 
a gentleman  of  New  York,  a man  of  letters, 
travelled  and  cultivated,  himself  a good  mu- 
sician and  excellent  basso.  The  first  opera 
given  by  the  Garcia  troupe  was  The  Barber 
of  Seville:  Garcia  senior,  Almaviva ; his  son, 
Figaro ; Madame  Garcia,  Berta ; Angrisani, 
the  Bartolo;  Maria  Garcia,  the  Rosina — 
lovely,  bewitching,  driviug  the  gilded  youth 
of  fifty  years  ago  quite  out  of  tlioir  sober 
senses.  After  the  first  season  of  the  troupe 
at  the  Park  they  went  to  the  Bowery  The- 
atre, then  a handsome  new  house  in  the 
upper  and  fashionable  part  of  the  town. 

Here,  in  many  fine  r6le»,  the  triumphs  of 
Malibran  were  renewed.  Garcia  himself 
was  an  admirable  actor.  Charles  Kean  was 
delighted  with  his  acting  in  Otello  (Rossini’s 
opera).  Manuel  Garcia,  the  brother  of  Mal- 
ibran, and  of  the  younger  and  still  living 
genius  Madame  Yiardot- Garcia,  has  long 
held  a high  position  as  singing-master  in 
Loudon,  where  the  tide  of  popular  favor  is 
less  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  years  than 
in  our  novelty  and  youth  loving  country. 

After  this  brilliant  aurora  of  operatic  mu- 
sic there  was  a steady  succession  of  artistio 
luminaries : the  Woods,  Miss  Poole,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Horn,  Clara  Fisher,  and  Char- 
lotte Watson  in  English  opera;  the  Seguin 
troupe  at  the  Park;  Borghese  and  Pico 
(Signor  Rapetti,  conductor)  at  Palmo’s  Ital- 
ian Opera-house ; Cinti  Damoreau,  Castella- 
ni,  Tedesco,  Bosio,  Louisa  Pyne,  De  Begius, 
Badiali,  Salvi,  Steffanone,  Parodi,  Lind,  Grisi, 
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Sontag,  Lagrange,  Catherine  Hayes.  Some- 
what in  this  order  did  star  after  star  arise 
and  shine  upon  us,  bringing  New  York  au- 
diences, step  by  step,  through  quaint  old 
English  operettas,  English  versions  of  Ital- 
ian and  German  operas,  pure  Italian  and 
German  compositions  of  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Verdi,  Spohr,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn,  up 
to  the  present  high  development  of  taste  for 
and  appreciation  of  Meyerbeer,  Gounod, 
Schumann,  and  colossal  Richard  Wagner,  at 
last — giant  destroyer  of  ancient  opera  tra- 
ditions, ruthless  iconoclast  of  the  feeble, 
worn-out  types  of  love-lorn  tenor  and  sigh- 
ing soprano,  impossible  parent  and  hetero- 
geneous chorus. 

II. 

Ballad  Concerts,  Scotch  and  Irish.— Cllrehngh.— Hutch- 
inson Family.— Vocal  Society;  its  first  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Concert— George  Loder,  Conductor  of  Vo- 
cal and  Philharmonic  Societies. 

Thus  far  I have  traced  the  progress  of 
music  in  New  York  for  a quarter  of  a centu- 
ry, up  to  the  time  when  my  personal  recol- 
lections of  it  begin — the  winter  of  18411-44. 
Then  a concert  was  an  event, “ professional” 
church  choirs  rare,  and  piano-playing  an 
almost  undeveloped  art.  The  resident  mu- 
sicians were  nearly  all  English  or  Anglo- 
American,  but  already  German  talent  and 
influence  were  beginning  to  share  the  hon- 
ors and  the  profits.  In  that  winter  Demp- 
ster, the  Irish  ballad-singer  (perpetrator  of 
the  lamentable  notes  to  Tennyson’s  “May 
Queen”),  was  giving  concerts,  as  also  were 
two  Scotch  ladies — the  Misses  Cumming. 
One  of  the  “ characters”  of  the  city  was  a 
Scotch  barber  and  wig-maker,  Clirehugh, 
nearly  as  versatile  and  volatile  as  be  of 
Seville,  who  gave  his  “ valuable  assistance” 
at  these  simple  entertainments,  and  sang 
“ Scots  wha  lia’e”  and  “ Tullopli  gorum”  al- 
ternately with  Miss  Barbara  Cummiug’s 
“Logie  o’  Buchan”  and  Miss  Marianne’s 
“ Auld  Robin  Gray.”  The  sisters  sang 
“ We’re  ower  young  to  marry  yet”  as  a duet, 
though  indeed  that  announcement  must 
have  beeu  deemed  a poetical  license  in  view 
of  Miss  Bab’s  care-worn  face  and  handsome, 
hazel-eyed  Marianne’s  mature  charms. 

At  this  period  did  the  Hutchinson  Family 
sally  forth  from  their  old  Granite  State  and 
overflow  the  land  with  sentimental  and  fun- 
ny song  and  melodious  fervor  of  abolition 
lays — little  sister  Abby  and  her  tall  band  of 
brothers.  Are  not  their  image  and  super- 
scription lithographed  on  pages  of  mamma’s 
or  even  grandmamma’s  much  sat  upon  mu- 
sic-books  T “Excelsior,”  and  “The  Nice 
Young  Man,”  and  “Clear  the  Track  for 
Emancipation !”  And  the  irreverent  youths 
of  to-day,  looking  for  wherewithal  to  “raise 
them”  at  the  piano,  open  the  old  volumes, 
and  seeing  the  rigid,  rectangular  figures, 
scofflngly  cry  out,  “ What  Guys  J” 

But  they  had  their  reign,  these  New  Hamp- 


shire singing  boys  and  girl,  in  the  “ Apollo” 
and  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  every  city  and 
town,  North  and  West  and  East,  delighting 
many  a dead  and  gone  audience,  themselves 
nearly  all  vanished  now  into  the  silent  land, 
although  the  name  is  not  unknown  to  the 
concert  bills  of  to-day. 

This  was  the  season  in  which  the  Vocal 
Society  came  into  being.  It  was  a sort  of 
little  sister  of  the  new  Philharmonic,  then 
in  its  third  or  fourth  season,  and  had  the 
same  conductor,  Mr.  George  Loder,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  long  held  the  baton  of  the 
Philharmonic  and  all  chief  concerts. 

In  this  small  and  pleasant  Vocal  Society 
the  best  singers  of  New  York  were  enrolled. 
Such  artists  as  Mrs.  Edward  Loder  and  her 
sisters,  Henry  C.  Watson,  Miss  De  Luce,  the 
Misses  Cumming,  Austin  Phillips  (sweetest 
of  ballad-singers)  and  his  sister,  Joseph  and 
Stephen  C.  Masset,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  gentlemen  who  loved  and  fostered 
music  were  warmly  interested  in  the  Vocal 
Society,  particularly  Major  Fanning  C. 
Tucker,  who,  by  gifts  of  music,  personal  in- 
fluence, and  constant  attendance,  aided  and 
encouraged  it.  The  room  in  which  we  met 
for  weekly  rehearsal  was  somewhere  near 
the  junction  of  Houston  and  Crosby  streets 
— a largo  upper  room  probably  near  to  a 
restaurant,  for*  many  odors  permeated  it, 
not  suggestive  of  Arabia.  Once  in  early 
spring,  when  the  voice  of  the  shad  horn 
was  loud  in  the  land,  in  the  very  midst  of 
our  practice  of  a charming  madrigal,  Mr. 
Loder  dropped  his  baton,  and,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  intense  disapproval  on  his 
handsome  face,  hurried  to  the  door:  “Ex- 
cuse me,  ladies  and  gentlemeu,  but  I can’t 
stand  that  fried  shad,”  he  said.  “Not  shad, 
oysters!”  growled  a basso  profundo ; but  the 
point  was  not  mooted,  and  the  door  being 
closed,  our  singing  went  on  in  peace. 

After  much  careful  drilling  and  many  re- 
hearsals, it  was  decided  that  we  might  haz- 
ard a concert! — a very  important  affair  to 
tho  little  society  aud  to  little  New  York. 
The  Washington  Hotel  then  occupied  the 
site  of  Stewart’s  down-town  store,  aud  the 
ball-room  of  this  hotel  was  chosen  as  being 
most  fit  for  the  Mbut  of  the  Vocal  Society. 
It  was  a square  room,  very  lofty,  gay,  and 
handsome. 

A solemn  rehearsal  on  the  morning  before 
tbe  concert  left  us  young  and  inexperienced 
members  with  a greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  we  had  yet  felt.  Still,  we  were  suffi- 
ciently nervous  when  evening  came.  It 
was  so  tremendous  a thing  to  sing,  even  in 
chorus,  in  public.  The  hour  of  eight  found 
the  members  all  assembled,  the  ladies  in 
white  “ party”  dresses,  the  gentlemen  as  elab- 
orately if  more  Boberly  attired.  The  room 
was  filling.  Major  Tucker  strode  on  his  ab- 
normally long  limbs  from  hall  to  dressing- 
rooms,  encouraging  and  complimenting  the 
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singers,  assiduously  receiving  and  Beating 
his  numerous  friends. 

At  last  the  signal  was  given.  The  so- 
prani and  alti  hied  into  their  places  on  the 
platform;  tenori  and  bassi  followed.  Mr. 
Loder  stood  at  the  desk — his  baton  was 
lifted — we  were  singing ! 

44  Down  in  a flowery  vale”  was  the  open- 
ing number.  The  fresh  sweet  voices,  with- 
out accompaniment,  were  admirably  train- 
ed ; the  harmony  was  perfect,  the  time  like 
Fate  itself;  and,  best  of  all,  the  pianissimo 
was  heavenly,  ravishing  I 

It  was  a revelation,  an  utter  surprise,  to 
the  audience.  We  had  a double,  a triple 
encore.  Major  Tucker’s  kind  face  was  ra- 
diant. I think  he  must  have  wiped  away 
a furtive  tear  or  two,  so  great  was  his  de- 
light. 

The  other  numbers  of  the  concert  were 
no  less  pleasing.  “ The  silver  swan,” 41  Since 
first  I saw  your  face,”  44  When  smiling  mead- 
ows,” among  other  madrigals,  and,  finest  of 
all,  Wilbye’s  “Sweet  honey-sucking  bees,” 
with  its  florid  counterpoint,  its  fugue-like 
snatches  of  imitation,  its  quaint  and  deli- 
cate harmonies,  made  up  a rare  musical 
treat. 

This  pleasant  Yocal  Society,  like  most 
pleasant  things  here  below,  had  but  a brief 
life,  but  in  its  two  or  three  seasons  there 
was  a great  deal  of  fine  music  done ; many 
of  the  smaller  works  of  German  composers, 
also,  although*  the  great  oratorios  were  be- 
yond the  strength  of  the  society.  The  best 
of  the  old  madrigals  were  sung,  the  dainty 
poesy,  the  pure  and  exquisite  music,  com- 
bined as  few  poets  and  composers  have  been 
able  to  do  since  those  old  English  and  Ital- 
ian madrigalists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

To  the  few  who  can  still  recall  the  music 
of  the  Enterpean  and  Vocal  societies  it  may 
be  pardoned  if  to  their  ears  no  glees  and 
madrigals  have  ever  seemed  so  perfect,  no 
entertainments  animated  by  so  bright  and 
social  a spirit,  inspired  by  so  earnest  a love 
for  music.  How  fresh  the  memory  of  them 
remains ! But  to  the  hearers  of  to-day  the 
mention  of  these  charms  seems  but  the  ex- 
aggerated estimate  which  the  elder  genera- 
tion ever  places  on  that  which  is  past.  It 
may  indeed  be  so;  it  may  be  that  only 
through  the  44  dim  echoing  aisles”  of  mem- 
ory can  music  and  all  beautiful  things  of 
life  send  back  to  us  a thrill  so  deep,  a charm 
so  exquisite. 

ra. 

Henry  Meiggs,  Fonnderof  the  Vocal  UnloD,  called  “The 
American  Musical  Institute.”—1 The  Works  given  by 
it— A Musical  Excursion.— The  first  Quartette  in 
California. — Last  Letter  from  Mr.  Meiggs. 

The  electric  wire  was  but  imitating  the 
course  of  its  imperial  relative,  forked  light- 
ning, when  in  last  October  (1877)  it  flashed 
from  Lima  to  London,  and  thence  back  to 
New  York,  the  message  that  Henry  Meiggs 


was  dead.  There  were  few  who  asked, 44  Who 
is  Henry  Meiggs  t”  Few  who  did  not  know 
him  as  the  man  whose  history  verifies  once 
again  the  trite  saying  that  trath  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  The  great  railway  contractor 
of  Chili  and  Pern,  the  Monte  Christo  of 
America,  as  people  began  lately  to  call  him. 
His  life  was  one  long  story  of  adventure,  suc- 
cess, reverse,  courage,  achievement,  of  noble 
generosity  and  goodness  of  heart.  The  pub- 
lic first  heard  of  him  when  the  great  wavo 
of  misfortune  which  for  a time  overwhelmed 
him  made  a 44  sensation”  in  San  Francisco. 
In  his  conduct  at  that  time  there  had,  no 
doubt,  been  mistakes,  overhaste  to  be  rich, 
confidence  unworthily  bestowed ; hut  these 
were  all  exaggerated  and  doubled  and  treb- 
led by  the  tongue  of  rumor.  One  morning 
he  fled  from  the  city  which  he  had  done  60 
much  to  build  up  and  advance.  A hue  and 
cry  was  raised  after  him,  accusations  and 
aspersions  w ere  heaped  on  his  name ; then  a 
long  silence  fell  on  it.  After  a time  be  was 
reported  to  be  in  Chili  in  a position  of  trust 
and  power.  In  the  frightful  calamity  of 
the  burning  of  the  cathedral  in  Santiago, 
Henry  Meiggs  had  done  heroie  deeds ; hun- 
dreds were  rescued  by  him  from  the  flames 
and  the  deadly  crush.  Then  we  heard  that 
the  Peruvian  government  had  granted  him 
immense  contracts  for  works  of  engineering 
and  building  of  railroads.  He  was  rich  once 
more,  and  paid  to  the  last  dollar,  they  said, 
every  debt,  and  the  interest  of  it,  which  he 
had  left  in  California. 

Some  years  ago  we  saw  in  Tiffany’s  a su- 
perb piece  of  plate — the  offering  to  Henry 
Meiggs  of  American  gentlemen  whom  he 
had  royally  entertained  while  on  a tour  of 
inspection  in  South  America.  Last  summer 
there  w-as  published  in  a contemporary  pe- 
riodical an  account  of  Mr.  Meiggs’s  public 
career,  illustrated  with  his  portrait  and 
views  of  some  of  the  almost  incredible  feats 
of  engineering  and  construction  accomplish- 
ed under  his  direction  in  liis  far-off  adopted 
Southern  country.  Then  came  the  tidings 
of  his  death,  the  mourning  for  his  loss,  the 
honors  to  his  memory. 

It  was  strange  to  connect  my  own  remem- 
brance of  Henry  Meiggs  with  these  high 
deeds,  this  world-wide  fame.  I saw  him 
first  in  a ball  in  Broadway  (the  Apollo,  I 
think)  about  1846,  where  a large  number  of 
musicians  were  rehearsing  the  chorus  of 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  8ymphony — 44  The  Hymn 
to  Joy,”  so  called  in  the  English  translation 
of  the 

41  Fronde,  schfiner  Gottcrfnnkcn, 

Tochter  aus  Ely  Blum." 

Whether  Mr.  Meiggs  had  anght  to  do  with 
the  assembling  of  this  cborns  I can  not  say. 
It  was  composed  of  many  old  members  of  the 
Vocal  Society,  and  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
etc.  The  great  symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic,  Madame  Otto,  who 
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bad  an  extremely  high  soprano  voice,  tak- 
ing the  solo  part.  Soon  afterward  Mr. 
Meiggs  set  about  forming  the  largest  choral 
society  yet  attempted  in  New  York,  and  the 
large  hall  over  Dr.  Chapin’s  church  iu  Broad- 
way, between  Spring  and  Prince  streets,* 
was  engaged  for  the  rehearsals.  There  some 
hundreds  of  singers  (most  of  them  untrained 
and  unready  enough,  Heaven  knows!)  met 
once  a week,  and  there  Mr.  Meiggs  was  al- 
ways sure  to  be. 

He  went  along  the  rows  of  soprani  and 
alti,  tenori  and  bassi,  distributing  the  mu- 
sic, exhorting  to  industry,  rousing  the  am- 
bition of  the  young  people.  He  was  always 
attended  and  aided  by  his  eldest  sou,  long 
since  dead,  known  as  “ Billy”  to  the  society, 
who  liked  and  petted  the  fresh,  sweet-faced 
lad.  As  for  Mr.  Meiggs,  he  was  loved  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  whole  society;  each 
member  felt  him  to  be  a sympathizing  and 
helpful  friend.  The  production  of  fine  mu- 
sical works  seemed  to  be  his  passion,  al- 
though he  was  not  in  the  least  a musician ; 
but  by  his  exertions  many  fine  compositions 
were  introduced  to  the  public  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  many  years  later  in 
appearing  before  a New  York  audience. 

The  society  was  soon  more  carefully  or- 
ganized under  the  title  of  “ The  American 
Musical  Institute,”  George  Loder,  conductor, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Timm,  U.  C.  Hill,  and  others,  lead- 
ers and  accompanists.  The  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle was  the  salle  de  concert.  A notable 
building,  indeed,  this  old  Tabernacle — any 
ingenious  boy  might  make  a fair  model  of 
it,  with  a wash-tub  for  the  “ hall,”  a slanted 
wash-board  for  amphitheatre,  a few  broom 
handles  for  the  pillars  thereof — neverthe- 
less, in  its  lugubrious  iuclosure  many  bright 
stars  flashed  and  twinkled.  Here  did  Henri 
Herz  give  “dollar”  concerts  (a  dollar  was 
the  maximum  price  of  tickets  then) — a pi- 
anist clear,  brilliant,  exact,  convincing  de- 
spairing young  musicians  that  his  wonder- 
ful variations  could  be  done  perfectly  by 
Herz.  (This  virtuoso  was  probably  the  first 
who  reaped  the  harvest  of  gold-dust  con- 
cert tickets  in  California.)  In  the  Taber- 
. naclc  thundered,  like  a musical  Cyclops,  Leo- 
pold de  Meyer ; there  Sivori  and  Vieuxtemps 
and  Ole  Bull  drew  their  magic  bows ; there 
— ah,  how  often ! — did  Mr.  H.  C.  Timm,  ex- 
cellent musician  and  kind-hearted  gentle- 
man, “ lead  on”  to  the  rostrum,  or  platform, 
or  stage,  as  it  might  be  variously  named  in 
its  various  uses,  many  and  many  a budding 
prima  donna — not  ten  nor  twenty,  but  doz- 
ens of  the  sweet  young  things — all  sure  of 
possessing  genius  and  voice,  all  quite  hap- 
py and  certain  of  success  if  Mr.  Timm  would 
take  them  “ on.”  Where  are  they  now,  these 
aspirants  for  fame  t So  few,  so  very  few, 


• This  was  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Diisacl- 
dorf  Gallery. 


were  ever  heard  of  more,  after  Mr.  Timm  took 
them  “ on”  and  fate  took  them  “ off”  that 
Tabernacle  stage ! Did  they  keep  their  sweet 
little  voices  for  the  narrow  but  appreciative 
circle  of  home  T Did  they  sing  their  songs 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  rocking  cradle  T Let 
us  hope  so,  since  they  were  not  meant  for 
Fame’s  cold  halls. 

The  first  work  put  in  rehearsal  by  Mr. 

Meiggs  was  Haydn’s  Seasons , a sort  of  pas- 
toral oratorio,  very  long  and  heavy  in  parts, 
but  containing  fine  choruses,  concerted 
pieces,  and  lovely  melodies.  To  this  day  ' 
the  opening  chorus,  “ Come,  gentle  spring! 
ethereal  mildness,  come!”  brings  back  to 
me  the  aroma  of  youth,  thei  freshness  of  the 
spring,  the  joyfulness  of  life.  How  inter- 
esting the  music  was ! how  patiently  studied! 
how  delightful  it  was  to  have  the  solo  sing- 
ers come  and  fill  the  blanks  between  the 
choruses  at  the  grand  rehearsals ! At  the 
first  concert  how  flattered  the  soprani  and 
alti  were  when  the  evening  papers,  the  Mir- 
ror and  Post , made  mention  of  their  good 
singing  and  their  agreeable  appearance ! 

Many  other  compositions  were  given  in 
rapid  succession : St  Paul,  and  Elijah , and 
the  Lobgesang  ; the  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  fame ; Spoils  Last 
Judgment;  Loewe’s  Seven  Sleepers ; lighter 
music  of  cantata  and  opera  (the  music  of  Ros- 
sini’s Cindcrellaf  for  example) ; and,  greatest 
novelty  of  all,  Schumann’s  just  published 
Paradise  and  the  Peri.  The  proposal  to  put 
this  work  in  rehearsal  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.  Mr.  Loder  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  admiration;  other  musicians,  quite  as 
high  authority,  objected : it  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  time,  the  harmonies  were 
so  abstruse,  the  voice  parts  so  complicated ; 
it  had  not  been  done  even  in  Europe;  it  ' 
would  never  be  respectably  performed — it 
would  be  a dead  failure. 

However,  Mr.  Loder  had  Mr.  Meiggs’s 
voice  in  favor  of  the  attempt,  and  he  imme- 
diately began  to  translate  the  German  text, 
or  rather  to  return  it  to  the  original  of  the 
poem.  “Lalla  Rookh”  was  very  familiar 
to  me  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  help  a little  in  the  adap- 
tation of  the  words.  A copy  of  this  adapta- 
tion is  before  me  now,  kept  all  these  years 
by  Mr.  S.  Lasar. 

In  due  time  Paradise  and  the  Peri  was  an- 
nounced by  the  society — at  the  Tabernacle, 
of  course.  The  rendering  of  it  was  credita- 
ble, and  the  reception  of  the  novel  music 
was  warmer  than  even  its  friends  could 
have  hoped.  Surely  there  could  not  have 
been  a more  incongruous  entourage  for  the 
glowing  Eastern  mnsic  than  that  murky 
and  melancholy  old  Tabernacle.  The  cho- 
rus of  houris,  the  exquisite  requiem  of  the 
peris,  the  impassioned  love  and  dying  songs 
of  the  “deserted  youth”  and  his  faithful 
maiden. 
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The  cantata  of  Fdlicien  David,  Le  Desert , 
was  brought  out  at  the  Philharmonic  by 
Mr.  Loder,  then  it  was  given  as  a separate 
entertainment  for  several  successive  even- 
ings. The  male  chorus  was  drawn  from  the 
“ Institute.”  It  was  their  wont  to  come  to 
the  society's  rehearsal,  late  after  the  Desert , 
in  evening  dress,  and  with  an  air  of  con- 
scious and  florid  dignity,  deeply  sensible 
that  upon  them  rested  the  care  of  the  high- 
est interests,  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
majesty  of  Music — in  fact,  with  the  normal 
bearing  of  the  male  chorus,  as  whoso  has  had 
occasion  to  observe  such  will  not  have  failed 
to  perceive. 

In  the  year  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ire- 
land, when  generous  New  York  opened  her 
hands  with  help  for  the  starving  people, 
when  Stewart  freighted  a ship  with  food 
and  sent  it  to  them,  Mr.  Meiggs’s  society 
gave  a concert  (Handel's  Messiah)  for  the 
same  merciful  object.  It  was  a wild  storm, 
and  the  Tabernacle  was  but  poorly  filled. 
Mrs.  Loder  and  Miss  Julia  Northall  were 
the  soprani  soli ; a “ star”  of  very  modest 
magnitude,  ycleped  Madame  Ablamowitcz 
(an  estimable  English  lady,  despite  her  for- 
eign mask  of  a name),  was  to  have  sung 
the  contralto  songs,  but,  being  in  Boston, 
the  storm  prevented  her  arrival,  and  a very 
young  and  very  inexperienced  singer  was  at 
instant  notice  required  to  take  the  songs, 
“O  Thou  that  tellcst!”  and  “He  was  de- 
spised.” Somehoio  they  were  gotten  through. 
This  concert  was  repeated  in  Newark,  with 
greater  pecuniary  success,  the  whole  society 
going  to  that  remote  and  rural  town. 

The  death  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  year 
1847  made  a deep  impression  on  every  one 
interested  in  music.  At  the  Castle  Garden 
a great  memorial  concert  was  given,  and 
an  immense  crowd  thronged  the  hall.  Near- 
ly every  musician  of  New  York  bore  some 
part  in  the  music.  Selections  from  the  dead 
maestro’s  works  were  given  and  heard  with 
profound  attention  and  solemn,  regretful 
memory  of  the  beautiful  character  passed 
away.  Of  all  the  phases  through  which 
this  curious  old  building  has  passed,  there 
was  not  one  so  charming  as  the  summer 
evenings  of  1847-48 — the  reign  of  Italian 
Apera  on  the  Battery.  Many  opera-goers  re- 
member them  with  regret;  those  who  came 
from  Brooklyn  particularly,  for  they  had 
the  sail  over  the  river  and  the  walk  on  the 
then  most  beautiful  Battery  Park  for  an 
overture  to  the  evening's  pleasure.  The 
opera  itself  was  almost  al  fresco , for  the 
doors  were  so  many  and  so  wide  open,  with 
the  balconies  hanging  over  the  wide  shim- 
mering bay,  tempting  young  pairs,  more  en- 
amored of  each  other's  soft  whispers  than 
of  the  music,  to  pace  up  and  down  in  the 
starlight,  while  within  Bosio  and  Badiali 
and  Salvi  made  misery  melodious  and  hope- 
less love  enrapturing.  Ah  me!  it  was  a 


dream  of  youth  and  love,  music  and  moon- 
light, as  vanished  now,  as  vain  to  seek  for, 
as  the  whispers  of  the  beautiful  old  trees, 
the  sparkle  on  that  moon-lit  bay,  the  echo 
of  those  exquisite  voices ! 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  first  season  of 
the  “Musical  Institute”  that  Mr.  Meiggs 
gave  the  whole  society  a fSte . A steamboat 
waited  early  one  summer  morning,  and  the 
young  people  assembled  on  it  for  a long 
day  on  the  Hudson.  Fine  music,  a bounti- 
ful and  beautifully  arranged  repast  on  the 
awning-shaded  deck,  dancing,  promenading, 
groups  gathered  for  mirthful  and  musical 
talk,  with  a dash  of  sentiment  and  flirta- 
tion surely,  filled  the  hours  which  flew  too 
fast  away.  There  was  a landing  made  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  a march  up  the  long, 
stony  street,  while  the  band  played,  into  a 
hall  where  a most  unsubstantial  and  per- 
ilous staging  was  erected  for  the  singers. 
Some  selections  from  the  Seasons  and  other 
favorite  works  were  sung.  Whether  the 
Poughkeepsie  musicians  were  compliment- 
ing the  New  Yorkers,  or  they  giving  a mu- 
sical greeting  to  the  country-folks,  I can 
not  remember,  but  it  made  a pleasant  vari- 
ety in  the  day's  enjoyment.  It  seemed  fun 
to  sing  for  the  villagers  and  the  country 
people,  open-mouthed  and  wondering.  The 
return  to  the  boat,  the  sail  down  the  moon- 
lit river,  supper,  quadrilles,  and  music  went 
deep  into  the  small  hours,  and  it  must  have 
been  dawn  when  the  excursion  ended  in 
home  and  sleep.  The  recollection  of  those 
days  bears  with  it  no  memory  of  jealousy  or 
heart-burnings  among  the  members  of  the 
society,  no  strife  for  precedence,  no  envious 
grudge  about  solos.  There  was  a love  of 
music,  an  ambition  to  render  it  worthily, 
willing  acceptance  of  the  selections  appoint- 
ed, and  a reverence  and  admiration  for  su- 
perior talent  which  kept  through  all  our 
meetings  a happy  bond  of  mutual  interest 
and  good-will. 

The  society  owed  its  final  dispersion  to 
the  gold  fever  of  1849-50.  Mr.  Meiggs  went 
to  California  in  the  early  times  of  this  ex- 
citement, taking  with  him  a quartette  of 
singers  well  known  then  in  New  York — 
Mrs.  Laura  Jones,  Miss  Maria  Leach,  Mr.  J. 
Connor  Smith,  and,  I believe,  Mr.  Loomis, 
tenor  of  Grace  Church.  From  my  friend 
Miss  Leach  I heard  in  after-years  many  a 
story  of  the  adventures  of  this  courageous 
little  band  in  the  new  El  Dorado,  when  San 
Francisco  was  a mere  germ  of  a city,  with 
rows  of  canvas  tents  for  houses,  Band-hills 
for  streets,  bowie-knives  and  blankets  for 
dandies’  dresses.  Out  among  the  mines,  in 
the  slight  habitations  then  possible,  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth  had  to  serve  for  ceil- 
ings and  partitions;  and  wonderful  were  the 
contrivances. for  concert  halls,  where  the 
miners,  tendering  little  bags  of  gold-dust 
for  tickets,  came  crowding  to  hear  the  sing- 
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era  from  New  York,  and,  listening  to  the 
songs  and  the  sweet  familiar  ballads,  for- 
got for  a moment  that  in  the  mad  rush  for 
gold  they  had  left  home  and  friends  and 
sweethearts,  and  every  dear  and  precious 
thing  of  life,  that  not  all  the  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia could  buy  back  again.  It  \vas  in 
this  musical  venture  and  with  this  tune- 
ful company  that  Henry  Meiggs  began  his 
life  on  the  Pacific  shores.  I may  be  allow- 
ed here  to  quote  from  a letter,  which  may 
fitly  conclude  this  passing  notice  of  his  early 
life.  I received  it  from  him  in  May,  1877. 
It  is  dated  Lima,  April,  1877. 

“ You  may  well  have  faith  in  my  interest 
in  the  scenes  and  associations  of  long  ago, 
the  old  days  when  we  all  labored  together 
in  the  cause  of  art.  It  has  never  abated, 
and  I may  say  that  almost  the  only  private 
letters  I find  time  to  write  are  to  those  to 
whom  cling  the  glamour  of  the  long  ago.” 

IV. 

Jenny  Lind,  and  the  Stars  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed her.— Madame  Alboni. 

In  September,  1850,  Castle  Garden  opened 
its  doors  to  the  wonder  of  the  age — Jenny 
Lind,  the  queen  of  the  realm  of  song.  The 
circumstances  under  which  she  made  her 
first  appearance  proved,  perhaps  as  well  as 
any  thing  else,  the  real  eminence  to  which 
she  had  attained  as  artist  and  lady.  Her- 
alded by  Barn um,  the  highest  price  paid  for 
a ticket  to  her  concert  by  a Broadway  ad- 
vertiser, she  yet  suffered  no  tarnish  or  de- 
preciation of  her  fame  by  such  connection. 
This  merchant  of  Broadway,  Mr.  Genin, 
proved  wise  in  his  outlay ; it  was  indeed  a 
“ champion  advertisement ;”  and  even  now, 
when  the  big  plate-glass  windows  have  dis- 
appeared, with  the  heaps  of  costly  furs  and 
luxurious  fine  things,  when  the  golden  let- 
ters of  his  name  have  vanished  from  sign 
and  shop  wagon,  do  not  men  still  speak  of 
the  monster  price  which  Genin  the  hatter 
paid  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  f Two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  it  was,  I think. 

After  her  Castle  Garden  engagement  with 
Barnum  was  ended,  Jenny  Lind  came  to 
Tripler  Hall,  the  handsome  concert-room  in 
Broadway,  destroyed  by  fire  a short  time 
after  its  erection.  A small  chorus  was  se- 
lected from  the  societies  to  accompany  the 
“ Infiammatus”  from  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater . 
At  the  morning  rehearsal  for  this  first  con- 
cert, orchestra  and  chorus  were  on  the 
stage,  when  a very  plain  little  woman,  in 
a long  dark  cloak  and  the  least  adorned 
of  bonnets,  walked  quickly  up  the  aisle, 
ascended  to  the  stage,  and  took  her  place 
beside  Mr.  Loder.  At  the  proper  moment 
she  raised  her  head,  opened  her  lips,  and 
straightway  rang  out  the  high  G,  clear,  di- 
rect, nnerring  in  attack,  sonorous,  and  sus- 
tained: 


“ IufUmmatus  et  accensus 
Per  te,  Virgo,  Bira  defenBUfl 
In  die  judlciL” 

Up  soared  the  glorious  voice  through  the 
scale  of  trills,  higher  and  higher,  till  the 
empyrean  was  reached,  the  C in  alt,  where 
the  pure  tone  poised,  jubilant  and  unwaver- 
ing, then,  in  a majestic  descent  of  the  full 
chord,  back  to  the  dominant,  thence  slowly 
swelling  and  sinking  to  rest  on  the  tonic — 
the  w hole  phrase  superbly  effective,  perfect, 
and  satisfying. 

Jenny  Lind  had  sung!  and  to  those  who 
heard  her  in  that  “ Infiammatus”  her  voice 
had  mode  a shrine  once  and  forever  in  heart 
and  memory.  At  these  concerts  she  gave 
the  arias  from  Der  Freischiitz , Sonnambula , 
Puritani,  Norma;  the  delicious  “ Bird  Song” 
of  Taubert ; the  ballads,  which  she  sang  as 
surely  no  other  singer  ever  did.  Who,  hav- 
ing heard  them  once  crystallized  into  pure 
gems  of  tone  by  that  marvellous  voice,  could 
ever  after  forget  them  ? 

Jenny  Lind’s  costumes  were  wonders  to 
behold — combinations  of  color,  daring,  but 
all  subjected  to  a fine  artistic  taste.  There 
was  a tradition  among  us  that  there  was 
nothing  sewed  in  her  robes,  but  that  each 
was  draped  and  pinned  on  her  as  her  perfect 
taste  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
commanded.  What  must  this  great  artist 
have  been  in  opera?  Those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  see  her  on  the  lyric  stage  de- 
clare that  those  who  had  not  can  form  no 
faiutest  idea  of  her  real  power.  But  Jenny 
Lind’s  nature  was  deeply  religious,  and  it 
is  said  that  a lord  bishop  of  the  English 
Church  through  it  influenced  her  so  much 
as  to  win  from  her  a promise  that  she  would 
forever  quit  the  stage. 

“Alas  that  Linds  should  be  so  rare, 

While  bishops  so  abound !” 

Of  all  the  singers  who  have  sung  to  us 
since  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  Madame  Pa- 
repa  only  has  approached  her  in  voice,  in 
facility,  and  compass;  but  she  seemed  al- 
ways as  if  she  sang  because  it  was  a pleas- 
ant and  a comfortable  thing  to  do,  lacking 
the  feu  ma'i  with  which  Jenny  Lind  served 
so  reverently  the  altar  of  her  art. 

The  decade  of  1846-56  was  a remarkable 
one  for  the  number  of  artists,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  who  appeared  in  New 
York.  Herz,  Sivori,  Vieuxtemps,  Ole  Bull, 
Thalberg,  Wallace,  Paul  Jullien,  Madame 
Bishop,  Bochsa  the  harpist,  Bosio,  Steffa- 
none,  Lind,  Lagrange,  Son  tag  (who  in  her 
fiftieth  year  looked  no  more  than  twenty 
even  through  the  glass),  D’Angri,  Catherine 
Hayes,  Grisi,  Mario,  Salvi  (“finest  tenor  we 
ever  had,”  say  the  elders),  Parodi,  and,  great- 
est of  con  tralti,  Marietta  Alboni.  We  heard 
her , at  least,  in  her  best  rdles — Cinderella, 
Sonnambula , Child  of  the  Regiment , etc.  What 
a miracle  to  contemplate — the  disposal  of 
her  very  substantial  proportions  in  that  cur- 
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tained  box,  the  conventional  stage  couch! 
How  did  she  manage  it  ? But  her  singing ! 
It  was  the  very  tropics  of  music,  where  the 
ear  revelled  in  the  florid  luxuriance,  the 
wealth  of  fiorature,  the  richness  of  coloring. 
In  the  “ Non  pin  mesta,”  how  her  voice  flew 
down  the  twenty-note  scale,  swift  as  a ray 
of  light  or  the  flight  of  a bird,  without  shade 
of  uncertainty  or  flaw  of  uuclearness!  Al- 
boni,  La  Supcrba!  Never  was  such  a con- 
tralto among  us;  never  any  where  since 
Malibran  and  Pasta,  as  they  declare  who 
heard  those  phenomenal  voices. 

v. 

“ Minstrel”  Singing.— A Cork  Concert— Growth  of 
Musical  Knowledge. 

It  would  be  tinfair  to  leave  unnoticed  a 
class  of  music  and  performers  which  for  twen- 
ty years  so  largely  influenced  popular  taste, 
and  which  in  some  sort  may  be  considered 
national.  The  melodies  which  originated 
on  the  Southern  plantations  . or  among  the 
creoles  of  Louisiana,  although  mingled  with 
snatches  of  opera,  adaptations  of  old  Scotch 
ballads  (“Dixie”  closely  resembles  “Oh! 
we’ll  gang  nae  mair  a-roamin’  ”),  and  vaga- 
ries of  modern  song-writers,  have  at  last  at- 
tained a distinct  character,  and  will  retain 
it  so  long  as  they  keep  among  them  “ Old 
Folks  at  Home,”  “Old  Uncle  Ned,”  “Coal- 
black  Rose,”  and  “ Buffalo  Girls.” 

The  Christy  Minstrels  were,  if  I mistake 
not,  the  very  first  blacken ed-face  singers 
who  opened  a hall  for  their  own  music— 
“ Christy  Minstrel  Hall,”  well  patronized  by 
“good  families”  and  “nice  people,”  who 
were  glad  to  go  for  a hearty  laugh  and  an 
hour’s  enjoy meut  of  the  pretty  music,  not 
troubled  by  the  absence  of  the  Aesthetic  or 
elevating  element.  It  would  be  to  the 
great  gain  of  public  morals  if  something  as 
honest  and  as  harmless  should  replace  the 
odious  trash  of  Offenbach,  the  shameless 
opira  bovffe , which  has  so  vitiated  musical 
taste,  so  blunted  the  sense  of  purity  and 
modesty  in  its  audiences. 

Most  of  the  old  airs  of  the  Christy  Min- 
strels are  almost  forgotten  now — “ Stop  dat 
knockin’,”  “ Nelly  Bly,”  “ Lily  Dale,”  “ Old 
Dan  Tucker,”  “ Cheer  up,  Sam,”  etc.,  etc., 
with  those  before  mentioned.  Over  and 
over  did  they  delight  their  hearers  within 
the  “ Hall,”  while  without  it  they  were  sung 
and  danced,  whistled  and  played,  in  street 
and  steamboat,  ball-room  and  parlor,  all 
over  the  land. 

After  recording  the  rendering  of  so  much 
good  music,  the  triumphs  of  snch  genius  in 
interpreting  the  noblest  works  of  the  divine 
art,  and  as  demonstrating  the  strange  vari- 
eties to  be  found  in  the  entertainments  of- 
fered to  city  audiences,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
excusable  if  the  grotesque  phase  of  concert 
is  touched  upon  ; and  if,  as  usual,  the  laugh 
turns  against  the  dear,  fun-supplying  Em- 


erald Isle’s  ambitious  “ stars,”  a joke  can  be 
taken  with  a good  grace  by  the  land  which 
has  given  such  eminent  talent,  such  ex- 
quisite melodies,  to  music.  The  concert  in 
question  was  given  in  Constitution  Hall — 
a building  somewhere  between  Bond  and 
Tenth  streets.  Mr.  O’Gallaher,  we  will  call 
him,  with  his  daughter,  the  “Infant  Sap- 
pho,” were  the  performers.  A very  small 
audience  had  come  aimlessly  into  the  half- 
lit  hall,  seeming  to  remain  solely  because  go- 
ing out  would  involve  some  exertion.  The 
ticket-taker  slumbered  profoundly.  Why 
not,  when  nothing  but  inertia  was  required 
of  him  f One  spasm  of  galvanic  action  had 
aronsed  him : a five-dollar  bill  was  present- 
ed, and  the  miserable  taker  found  when  all 
too  late,  and  three  good  and  true  dollars 
had  been  given  in  exchange,  that  the  V was 
a base  counterfeit. 

The  programme  announced  that  Mr. 
O’Gallaher,  pianist  and  professor  of  music, 
would  have  the  honor  of  appearing  for  the 
first  time  before  an  American  audience,  and 
would  perform  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
executing  a piece  on  the  piano-forte  and 
flute  at  the  same  time.  His  daughter,  whose 
wonderful  triumphs  of  genius  before  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  won  for  her  the  title  of  the 
“ Infant  Sappho,”  would  have  the  honor  to 
appear  in  some  of  her  favorite  songs. 

A large  screen  stood  before  the  piano, 
there  was  a slight  movement  at  the  rear  of 
the  stage,  aud  a figure  scuffled  across  it  and 
disappeared  behind  the  screen.  The  audi- 
ence roused  up  and  made  a simultaneous 
movement  to  the  front  seats.  Something 
w as  about  to  be  done,  certainly.  Not  just 
yet,  however;  the  “something”  did  not  ap- 
pear to  “ go.”  Presently  a hoarse  whisper 
was  heard,  “ Fetch  a candle  here ! A candle, 

I tell  ye !”  A moment’s  pause.  “ Oh, 

it  all ! phwy  don’t  ye  fetch  a candle?” 

The  audience  tittered;  but  the  candle 
was  fetched , aud  the  occult  mechanism  ad- 
justed— some  amazing  contrivance  of  false 
hands  which  enabled  Mr.  O’Gallaher  to  bang 
an  accompaniment  to  the  dismal  toot- toot 
which  he  evoked  from  the  wheezy  flute.  It 
roused  the  dull  little  handful  of  listeners, 
and  they  wTere  entirely  responsive  when  the 
Infant  Sappho  confronted  them  as  erst  she 
had  stood  before  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
her  native  land. 

“Bedad,  ’tis  a foine  infant  of  its  age, 
that !”  said  a rude  person  in  the  hall. 

Perhaps  his  admiration  was  pardonable. 
The  infant  namesake  of  her  of  the  impas- 
sioned lyre  was  an  overgrown  girl  of  four- 
teen, with  hair  in  corkscrew  ringlets,  her 
dress  of  flimsy  whits  stuff  not  falling  much 
below  the  stout  knees,  which  were  draped 
amply,  however,  in  pantalets  long  enough 
to  meet  the  sandaled  slippers  on  her  well- 
grounded — supports,  they  might  be  called. 
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Poor  Infant  Sappho!  I fear  it  was  not 
her  first  experience  in  such  a reception  as 
she  had  that  evening,  for  she  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  laughter  or  the  “ chaff”  at  all, 
but  sang  her  funny  and  her  doleful  ditties 
in  a way  to  arouse  feelings  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  those  their  authors  had  intended. 

Mr.  O’Gallaher’s  entertainment  was  not 
repeated  in  New  York.  He  disappeared 
from  public  view  as  so  many  of  his  kind 
had  done — mechanical  hands  and  all. 

Another  era  has  come  for  music  in  New 
York — a higher  standard  and  more  educated 
taste.  Although  opera  as  a prominent  insti- 
tution has  languished,  wo  have  had  occasion- 
al “ dispensations”  through  Nilsson,  Lucca, 
Di  Murska,  Titiens,  Adelaide  and  Matilda 
Phillips,  Miss  Kellogg,  Cary,  Alban i.  But, 
best  of  all,  in  the  last  twelve  years  Theodore 
Thomas  has  fought  and  won  his  uoble  and 
brave  fight  for  classical  programmes,  per- 
fect rendering  of  them,  and  profound  atten- 
tion and  good  manners  from  his  audience. 

To  show  us  the  possibilities  of  the  piano, 
and  make  us  forever  discontented  with  me- 
diocrity, we  have  had  such  meteors  as  Ru- 
binsteya,  You  Billow,  and  Madame  Annette 
Essipoff.  And  now,  as  has  been  well  and 
truly  said  by  the  Easy  Chair  of  this  Magar 
ziue,  a concert  in  New  York  can  afford  com- 
parison with  the  best  in  Europe. 

To  contrast  a symphouy  Boirfo  with  one 
of  the  by -gone  evenings  in  the  old  Taber- 
nacle or  the  “Apollo”  would  be  like  compar- 
ing the  mature  work  of  a great  writer  to 
his  boyish  poem,  his  school-boy  essay.  Yet 
as  in  even  these  there  may  be  the  prophecy 
of  the  finished  style,  the  assured  success  of 
the  brilliant  author,  so  let  us  believe  that 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Apollo  were  cra- 
dled and  fostered  the  love  of  the  art,  aud 
the  strength,  the  beauty,  the  excellence  of 
the  music  which  New  York  possesses  and  en- 
joys to-day. 


GRETA’S  BOYS. 

“ \\f  HERE  they  manage  to  put  them  all 
\ V I don’t  know,”  said  the  little  wom- 
an at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  a mysterious 
tone,  to  her  right-hand  neighbor — a mild, 
dark-eyed,  delicate-looking  young  matron, 
who  always  listened  kiudly  to  the  confi- 
dences of  her  hostess.  “ Her  rooms  are  small, 
to  be  sure ; but  I can  not  understand  how  she 
can  crowd  all  those  people  into  her  house. 
How  many  came  to-day  f” 

44  Four,  I think.  I saw  them  get  out  of 
the  Florida  House  stage : an  old  feeble-look- 
iug  gentleman  and  his  wife,  on  whom  he 
leaned — a little  woman  iu  a dark  veil — and 
two  young  boys,  their  sons,  I imagine,  very 
nicely  dressed.” 

“ How  they  can — ” began  the  lady  again, 
but  was  interrupted  by  a servant  with  a 


plate — one  of  the  boarders  wanted  another 
piece  of  chicken;  and  then  old  Madame 
Rolf,  on  the  left,  mad©  some  remark  to  Mrs. 
Jacobs,  the  hostess ; and  so,  for  the  present, 
the  party  of  four  who  had  gone  to  the  rival 
boarding-house  were  dropped  from  the  con- 
versation. 

None  of  them  might  ever  have  been  men- 
tioned again  except  for  the  perverted  ener- 
gy and  wicked  ways  of  those  two  boys. 

The  “ Hotel  Jacobs,”  as  the  boarders  call- 
ed it,  was  separated  from  its  rival,  the  “ Ho- 
tel Parks,”  by  one  of  those  narrow  lanes  that 
abouud  in  the  city  of  St.  Augustine — a thor- 
oughfare barely  wide  enough  for  a wagon, 
having  no  sidewalk  except  a narrow  beaten 
path  on  each  side  of  it.  The  side  windows 
of  the  two  houses  confronted  each  other 
across  this  laue ; and  one  of  the  new-comers, 
the  daughter  of  the  old  gentleman  "whose 
wife  she  had  been  mistakenly  called,  looked 
from  her  window  on  the  night  of  her  arrival 
at  the  “ Hotel  Parks,”  and  saw  below  her  a 
window  opening  on  the  lane,  with  its  cur- 
tains not  yet  drawn.  A fickle  bright  light, 
such  as  comes  only  from  a wood  fire,  illumi- 
nated that  room  in  the  “Hotel  Jacobs;”  on 
the  window-sill  were  shells  and  wild  flowers 
in  a delicate  tall  glass,  and  some  plants  and 
ferns  growing.  “ That  is  a woman’s  room,” 
conjectured  Margreta,  looking  idly  down  on 
the  taste  aud  beauty  of  it — “ a lonesome 
woman’s,  perhaps.  I know  there  are  no 
boys  to  bless  and  bother  there,  or  it  would 
never  look  like  that.” 

If  one  of  the  boys,  Greta’s  brothers,  hadn’t 
thumped  on  the  door  just  then,  and  called 
her  out  to  come  find  something  “ he  couldn’t 
find,  and  didn’t  believe  she  had  ever  put  in 
his  trunk,  anyway,”  she  would  have  pres- 
ently seen  a gentleman  come  to  the  window 
below  and  draw  his  curtains ; for  the  room 
was  a bachelor’s — Christopher  Field’s.  He 
had  had  this  room  for  three  winters  in  suc- 
cession. He  was  very  fond  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  a man  of  leisure,  being  born  rich ; 
he  usually  had  some  friends  who  came  South, 
and  he  had  made  friends  w ith  some  of  the 
pleasantest  residents  of  the  place ; ho  liked 
sailing,  and  horseback  riding,  and  botaniz- 
ing, and  all  the  other  little  amusementsof  the 
visitor  to  St.  Augustine.  So  he  came  yearly, 
took  his  big  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
“Hotel  Jacobs,’*  and  with  the  help  of  some 
favorite  books  and  his  regular  magazines  and 
newspapers,  spent  a third  of  the  year  here 
very  peacefully.  He  was  a thoroughly  good 
fellow^,  his  companions  said — kind-hearted, 
honorable,  intelligent,  a warm  friend,  and  a 
rather  tolerant  enemy.  Though  not  exact- 
ly of  heroic  stuff,  Christopher  Field  is  the 
hero,  the  victim,  the  villain,  and  the  knight 
of  this  tale. 

Somehow  those  boys  took  a fancy  to  Mr. 
Field  at  first.  They  were  bright-looking 
lads  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  as  they 
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lonoged  on  the  sea-wall  the  second  morning 
after  their  arrival,  and  saw  this  gray-clad, 
dark-eyed,  affable-looking  man  walk  past 
and  turn  off  to  enter  the  yacht  club  house, 
one  of  them  was  seized  with  the  idea  that 
he  would  be  good-natured  enough  to  let 
them  go  in  too : they  wanted  to  go  out  un- 
der that  awning  where  the  gentlemen  sat  in 
big  chairs  and  chatted  and  smoked  and  en- 
joyed the  breeze,  and  by-and-by  went  off 
sailing  in  pleasant  parties  with  and  without 
ladies.  The  boy  who  hoped  so  much  of  Mr. 
Field’s  amiability  ran  up  to  him  and  pre- 
ferred his  request  with  audacious  words, 
but  a blush  on  his  blonde  young  face  which 
showed  that  he  hated  the  chance  of  a re- 
buff. “ Say ! will  you  let  us  go  in  there  with 
yon  f We  fellows  wanted  to  go  in,  and  they 
said  a member  of  the  club  could  take  us.” 

Mr.  Field  looked  down,  smiling,  on  the 
ruddy  lad.  “ Couldn’t  do  it,”  he  said,  and 
went  on  to  keep  an  engagement  with  a 
party  about  to  sail  down  to  Matanzas. 

The  careless  way,  but,  above  all,  the 
laughing  look,  sent  the  petitioner  back  not 
only  disappointed,  but  wrathful. 

“ See  how  he  laughed  at  us,  Wally  f”  he 
asked,  indignantly,  of  his  calmer  and  youn- 
ger brother.  “ I can  stand  a stingy  fellow, 
perhaps ; but  I do  hate  a fellow  that  laughs 
at  his  own  meanness  ’sif  ’twas  smart.  Ain't 
he  witty,  though  f” 

Mr.  Field  went  off  sailing,  unconscious  of 
the  scorn  and  indignation  he  had  roused. 

The  two  little  brothers  found  time  hang 
heavy  on  their  hands.  Their  father,  who 
was  an  invalid,  required  their  sister’s  close 
attendance  for  the  first  week  after  their  ar- 
rival. Greta  carried  him  his  meals,  read  to 
him,  soothed,  entertained  him,  sang  to  him, 
watched  beside  him,  absorbed.  Nobody 
saw  her  except  very  briefly  at  meals.  Mr. 
Field  once  caught  a glimpse  of  her  in  the 
piazza  as  he  passed — noted  a slight  figure 
dressed  in  black,  a knot  of  sunny,  curly 
hair,  and  a pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  with 
black  lashes.  He  meant  to  ask  who  she 
was,  but  did  not.  This  is  the  way  he  found 
out: 

He  went  to  stay  a few  days  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Bestor,  who  had  a beautiful  resi- 
dence in  St.  Augustine,  and  who  had  been 
left  alone  by  his  family’s  departure  for  a 
trip  up  the  Oklawaha  with  some  New  York 
friends.  Mr.  Bestor  said  that  somebody  had 
been  mutilating  his  orange-trees  lately, 
climbing  the  wall  and  breaking  off  stout 
branches  full  of  bloom,  even  robbing  the 
trees  of  fruit  occasionally,  and  committing 
depredations  among  his  roses.  He  had  seen 
two  boys  dressed  in  navy  blue  hanging 
about  that  wall  the  day  before ; and  if  he 
caught  them  in  his  grounds  he  meant  to 
thrash  them,  or  at  least  scare  them  half  to 
death.  Now  it  happened  that  one  day  Mr. 
Field  was  lying  alone,  his  friend  being  away, 


on  a garden  bench  completely  shaded  by 
orange-trees,  and  half  concealed  by  a flour- 
ishing rose-bush.  On  this  same  afternoon 
Fate  compelled  the  two  Godfrey  boys  to 
wander  down  the  road  by  Mr.  Bestor’s, 
and  to  attempt  to  secure  some  beautiful 
orange  blossoms  hanging  above  the  wall,  to 
“ take  to  father.”  Impelled  by  filial  affec- 
tion and  superabundant  energy,  the  elder 
boy,  Jack,  with  his  brother’s  assistance, 
climbed  the  wall.  It  was  their  first  at- 
tempt against  Mr.  Bestor,  but  Christopher, 
leaping  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were 
the  young  robbers  above  mentioned,  sprang 
to  his  feet  at  the  sight  of  a navy  blue  jack- 
et, and  stealing  up  to  the  wall,  tiptoed  and 
made  a grab  at  the  foot  of  the  offender,  who, 
startled  but  alert,  eluded  him,  and  with  a 
sign  to  his  ally  without,  ready  to  help  him 
down  the  wall  at  a moment’s  notice,  ex- 
claimed, in  a tone  half  surly,  half  saucy, 

“ Say ! you’re  in  too  big  a hurry !” 

Christopher  grabbed  at  the  boy’s  leg  a 
second  time,  but  Jack  skipped  again,  man- 
aging to  tread  on  his  enemy’s  fingers ; where- 
at he  laughed,  and  was  echoed  by  a low  laugh 
from  his  brother  without.  This  exasperated 
Christopher,  and  he  turned  and  sped  to  the 
gate.  Jack  saw  what  he  meant,  clambered 
down  the  wall,  seized  Wally,  and  said, 
“ Let’s  give  him  a run — go  it  I”  and  the 
brothers  fled  together.  Christopher  gave 
chase.  The  boys  ran  well,  but  Christopher, 
with  smarting  fingers  and  wrathful  heart, 
ran  fast  too,  and  poor  Wally,  tripping  on 
some  oyster-shells  lying  before  a little  shop, 
came  to  grief  and  fell  fiat.  Jack  helped 
him  to  his  feet,  and  they  started  on.  Chris- 
topher, who  was  close  on  them,  half  stum- 
bled too,  caught  himself,  and  delivering  a 
parting  kick  toward  Jack,  as  the  boys  turn- 
ed the  corner,  gave  up  the  chase,  for  he  had 
seen  blood  spin  from  the  younger  brother’s 
forehead,  and  heard  Jack’s  breathless  ex- 
hortation, “ Don’t  give  in  before  him !”  and 
somehow  the  fire  of  his  wrath  had  cooled. 
There  lay  the  boy’s  new  straw  hat,  however, 
before  him.  Christopher  considered,  pick- 
ed it  up,  and  walked  leisurely  toward  the 
“Hotel  Parks.”  He  would  hand  over  the  hat 
to  the  boys’  father,  and  lodge  his  complaint 
of  the  young  rogues.  He  opened  the  gate 
of  the  boarding-house,  walked  up  the  piazza, 
and  rang  the  belL 

“Two  lads  live  here — wear  navy  blue 
suits — ” 

“ Jes’  come  in,  Sir,”  said  the  colored  girl 
who  opened  the  door. 

“ This  hat  belongs  to  one  of  them.  Will 
you  ask  their  father  if  I may  see  him  a mo- 
ment ?” 

“Mr.  Godfrey f I’ll  <uik  him,  Sir,”  said 
the  girl,  with  a surprise  he  did  not  under- 
stand or  consider.  “ Walk  up  ter  the  par- 
lor, please,”  she  added,  and  followed  him 
up  stairs. 
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A quaint  room  this  up-staira  parlor.  A 
little  old-fashioned  piano,  its  keys  yellow 
with  age,  was  against  the  wall.  Two  sofas 
upholstered  with  red  and  black  striped  cal- 
ico, a big  chair  and  two  hard  ottomans 
likewise  covered,  a what-not,  a table  cov- 
ered with  books,  a beaded  lambrequin  on  a 
bracket,  and  engravings  of  Thorwaldsen's 
“Night"  and  “Morning”  were  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  large  apartment.  At  the  end  of 
the  room  opposite  the  fire-place  were  three 
steps,  painted  brown,  leading  up  to  a wide 
window,  opening  like  a door.  Without  was 
a piazza,  whence  one  could  see  the  sea-wall, 
the  club-house,  the  narrow  diverging  streets 
below,  and  the  end  of  Anastasia  Island  op- 
posite the  city.  The  breeze  came  freshly 
through  this  piazza,  and  the  heavenly  sweet 
airs  that  blew  on  these  sunny  March  days  in 
St.  Augustine  were  full  of  balm.  Mr.  Field 
stood  by  the  open  window,  happy  and  calm. 

The  parlor  door  opened,  and  a young  lady 
entered  the  room  and  advanced  toward  him. 
Her  face  was  flushed,  her  lips  a little  set, 
her  blue  eyes  proud  and  indignant.  She 
held  out  her  hand — not  in  a friendly  way, 
but  palm  upward,  its  gesture  commanding 
him  to  deliver  to  her  the  hat.  He  looked  at 
her,  rather  at  a loss. 

“ Mrs.  Godfrey  T”  he  asked,  thinking  that 
this  must  be  the  boys’  step-mother,  then. 
She  was  very  young  and  beautiful. 

“Miss  Godfrey.  I understand  from  my 
brothers,  Sir,  that  you  have  chased  them, 
kicked  them,  and  caused  the  younger  to  fall 
and  hurt  himself  seriously.  If  you  have  any 
apology  to  offer,  I must  myself  listen  to  you, 
Sir.  My  father  is  ill.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Christopher,  hes- 
itating. The  unfaltering  indignant  blue 
eyes  impressed  him.  44 1 — I intended  no  in- 
jury to  your  brothers.  They  were  trespass- 
ing on  the  grounds  of  a friend,  and  in  his 
absence  I defended  his  property.  They  ran 
— I pursued.  By  accident  one  fell  and  hurt 
himself.  I gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  brought 
the  lad’s  hat  home.  Boys  will  be  mischiev- 
ous, I know.  I am  sure  you  regret  their  es- 
capades as  seriously  as  any  one  can.”  With 
this  he  tendered  the  hat,  which  fell  from  Miss 
Godfrey's  nerveless  hand.  She  was  thunder- 
struck by  this  young  man's  impertinence. 
He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hat ; she  stooped. 
Their  heads  collided,  and  they  came  np  red 
in  the  face  and  winking  away  the  tears ; 
but  Christopher  held  the  hat. 

44 1 beg  pardon,”  ho  murmured,  resisting 
an  impulse  to  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  ready  to  laugh,  but  Miss  Godfrey’s  face 
was  so  grave  that  he  contained  himself  and 
looked  sober. 

“I  can  not  expect  you  to  look  at  this 
matter  from  my  stand-point,”  said  Miss  God- 
frey, coldly.  “My  brothers,  I know,  are  gen- 
tlemen : if,  as  you  say,  they  were  trespass- 
ing, they  were  unconscious  of  the  fact,  or 


else  they  were  harmless  in  the  act.  What- 
ever they  did,  a gentleman  would  hardly 
kick  a dog,  much  less  a defenseless  lad. 
Brute  strength  used  against  an  inferior 
power  is — is — Forgive  me,  Sir.  I am 
angry.  Go6d-evening.” 

With  this  Greta  disappeared.  She  had 
seen  Christopher's  face  change,  and  repent- 
ed her  bitterness.  She  knew  that  her  speech 
ought  to  cease  when  it  had  once  become  in- 
temperate. 

Mr.  Field  laid  the  hat  on  the  table,  and 
went  quietly  out  of  the  house. 

The  next  day  Greta  began  again  to  use 
certain  regular  morning  hours  for  hearing 
her  brothers'  lessons — hours  which  had  been 
unobserved  while  her  father  was  ill.  Greta 
was  patient  with  her  brothers,  and  loved 
them  tenderly ; but  teaching  them  had  al- 
ways tried  her  sorely;  if  her  father  had 
guessed  how  sorely,  he  would  have  stopped 
it  instead  of  desiring  it. 

Christopher,  idling  away  a morning  in  his 
room,  heard  a complaining  voice.  Looking 
out  and  up,  he  saw  Jack  seated  in  the  win- 
dow of  Greta's  room,  doubled  up  over  a book, 
his  face  drawn  into  fifty  wrinkles. 

“If  a fellow,”  asked  Jack,  in  an  injured 
tone,  “ had  bought  a thing  for  seven-ninths 
of  its  value  and  sold  it  for  five-ninths  of  its 
value,  what  was  his  loss  per  cent.  ? Dog- 
on  it ! wThat  do  I care  I” 

Christopher  could  not  hear  the  reply, 
which  occupied  some  little  time.  Jack  then 
said,  crossly : 

“ YeSj  I understand.  But  plague  on  these 
old  lessons ! What  is  the  use  of  my  wasting 
my  time  working  up  sums  that  are  only  im- 
agination and  figures  f I like  to  eee  a thing, 
and  then  do  it.  8how  me  a dozen  apples 
at  three  cents  apiece — ” 

Here  the  talk  was  probably  interdicted, 
for  Jack  screwed  himself  up  into  a smaller 
knot  than  before,  and  addressed  himself  to 
his  study. 

Next  day,  just  as  Christopher  was  pass- 
ing down  the  lane  between  the  houses,  in  a 
hurry  to  overtake  a friend,  he  glanced  up, 
saw  Jack  perched  in  the  old  place,  squirm- 
ing and  settling  himself,  and — saw  an  ink- 
bottle  knocked  from  the  window-sill.  He 
jumped  aside,  but  was  sprinkled  by  the  de- 
scending torrent.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Jack,  who  had  really  knocked  the  ink  over 
accidentally,  was  so  transported  with  de- 
light at  the  happy  chance  of  Mr.  Field’s 
passiug  that  he  broke  into  a half-smothered 
laugh.  The  next  instant  Greta  was  at  the 
window,  and  her  startled  blue  eyes  met  the 
wrathful,  up -looking  brown  eyes  of  Mr. 
Field. 

44  Oh,  I am  so  sorry !”  cried  poor  Greta, 
thoroughly  overcome.  44  Please  excuse  him. 
It  was  an  accident.  Oh,  I am  very  sorry !” 

Christopher  took  off  his  hat  to  her,  and 
went  by. 
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“ I am  not  sorry,”  said  Jack  to  his  sister. 
“ I didn’t  go  to  do  it ; hut  if  it  had  to  fall 
on  any  body,  I’m  glad  it  was  on  that  old 
chimpanzee!” — the  boys’  new  name  for  their 
foe. 

The  next  day  Greta,  walking  between  her 
two  brothers  and  merrily  chatting,  met  Mr. 
Field  face  to  face.  She  looked  at  him,  col- 
ored deeply,  and  bowed  timidly.  He  court- 
eously replied  to  her  bow,  and  passed  quick- 
ly, not  so  quickly  but  that  ho  heard  Jack 
roughly  ask  her  why  she  spoke  to  that  fel- 
low. Ho  was  sorry  for  Greta  by  this  time ; 
the  deep-eyed,  delicate,  decided  face  was  el- 
oquent to  its  students.  For  her,  she  had 
begun  to  take  his  part  against  the  idolized 
boys. 

Two  days  after — the  middle  of  March — 
there  came  up  a sudden  and  terrific  rain- 
storm. In  a little  while  after  it  began,  the 
streets  were  running  with  water,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  white-caps,  and  the  thuu- 
der  and  lightning  startlingly  frequent.  Mr. 
Field,  from  the  club-house,  saw  a slender 
womanly  figure  emerge  from  the  “Hotel 
Parks,”  struggling  under  an  umbrella,  which 
was  soon  put  down  in  despair,  toward  the 
sea-wall.  Up  and  down  the  wild  waves  the 
little  lady  looked ; then,  in  the  pouring  rain, 
turned  toward  a boat-landing.  Christopher 
recognized  her  with  a curious  leap  of  the 
heart,  and  sallied  out  in  the  rain  to  join  her. 
The  wind  turned  his  stout  umbrella  wrong 
side  out ; he  threw  it  away,  and  ran  toward 
her.  She  was  standing,  with  a despairing 
face,  by  the  deserted  landing,  where  boats 
were  usually  kept  on  hire. 

“ Miss  Godfrey ! This  is  terrible  weather 
for  you  to  brave.  Can  I serve  you  in  auy 
way  f”  he  asked,  reaching  her  side  at  last. 

“My  brothers  — my  brothers  have  gone 
out  sailing,  Mr.  Field,”  said  poor  Greta,  pite- 
ously looking  up.  The  rough  wind  tore  the 
hood  of  her  water-proof  cloak  from  her  head, 
and  the  rain  dashed  on  her  tumbled  curly 
hair.  Her  hands  were  busy  holding  her 
cloak  about  her  and  retaining  her  folded 
umbrella.  The  upper  cape  flapped  against 
Christopher’s  breast.  Then  and  there  the 
love  of  her  took  possession  of  him,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  deep  blue  eyes  and  rain-tossed 
hair  smote  his  heart.  He  took  the  edge  of 
her  hood  in  his  fingers  and  drew  it  quickly 
over  her  head  ; then  relievod  her  of  her  um- 
brella, meanwhile  having  spoken. 

“ When  did  they  go  ? Were  they  alone  ?” 

“ They  came  here  to  hire  a boat.  I gave 
them  money.  They  promised  me  once  not 
to  go  ont  without  some  one  in  the  boat  who 
understood  sailing,  but  they  usually  took 
only  a colored  boy.  They  always  thought 
they  could  manage  a boat.  But  in  this 
storm ! And  it  came  up  so  suddenly !” 

The  intolerable  anguish  in  her  tearless 
eyes  was  hard  to  look  upon. 

“ Come  back  home  with  me,  Miss  Godfrey,” 


said  Christopher,  “ and  I will  then  find  the 
man  who  lets  the  boats;  and  if  tho  boys 
have  gone,  will  go  in  search  of  them.  They 
are  probably  over  on  the  North  Beach,”  he 
went  on,  Greta  giving  herself  up  to  his 
guidance  without  a word,  and  being  hur- 
ried homeward  by  him.  “ The  worst  they 
will  get  is  a ducking,  I hope;  for  if  they  had 
sailed  around  the  island,  they  would  have 
had  warn  in  g enough  to  get  to  shore,  though 
not  time  enough  to  return.”  Thus  encour- 
aging her,  he  opened  the  gate,  walked  with 
her  to  the  door,  and — Greta  paused  petri- 
fied. On  a sofa  in  the  broad  hall  Wally  sat, 
dry  and  serene,  putting  the  wheels  on  a lit- 
tle boy’s  broken  cart  for  him ; while  Jack, 
his  body  partly  resting  on  the  balusters,  was 
half  sliding,  half  skipping  down  stairs. 

“ Boy 8 /”  cried  Greta.  “ Oh,  my  soul!  Oh, 
my  blessed  boys,  where  have  you  been  f” 
“Golly!”  ejaculated  the  elder,  standing 
stone-still  on  the  stairs,  erect  as  an  Indian 
now. 

“ Wliore’ve  you  been,  you  better  say,”  said 
the  younger,  deliberately,  having  raised  him- 
self from  his  stooping  posture  and  surveyed 
his  sister. 

“I  have  been  out  looking  for  you  two 
boys,”  said  Greta.  “ Oh,  I am  so  glad  you 
didn’t  go ! Why  didn’t  you  t” 

“ The  man  said  it  was  going  to  storm,  and 
wouldn’t  lot  us  have  the  boat,”  said  Jack. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  think  to  inform 
your  sister  ?”  asked  Christopher,  rather  se- 
verely. “ Didn’t  it  occur  to  you  she  would 
think  of  you  when  the  storm  began  T” 

“No,  it  didn’t,”  said  Jack,  defiant  in  a 
breath. 

“ Mr.  Field,  I owe  you  many  thanks,”  said 
Greta,  turning  to  him  with  an  humbled  and 
a contrite  heart.  “You  have  been  very 
good.  Please  excuse  all — ” 

“I  have  done  nothing;  but  I would  be 
glad  to  do — any  thing — for  you,”  said  Chris- 
topher. “ Please  take  care  of  yourself,  won’t 
yout  Don’t  remain  in  those  wet  things  a 
minute.  Good-day.” 

“You  two  are  awful  thick,”  said  Jack, 
scornfully,  as  his  sister  passed  him,  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat.  Greta  paused.  A soft  com- 
passion for  the  boy’s  willful  and  perverted 
ways  shone  in  her  blue  eyes;  with  a tender 
impulse  she  kissed  the  lad’s  brow,  and  pass- 
ed. Jack  colored  red  as  fire,  went  to  the 
door,  and  stood  there  whistling.  Ten  min- 
utes after,  he  rapped  at  his  sister’s  door. 

“ Can  I come  in  f”  She  let  him  in.  “ Say, 
I’m  awful  sorry  you  got  so  wet,”  he  said.  “ I 
wish  I’d  told  you.  You  see  we  came  in  and 
went  up  in  Johnny  French’s  room  to  see  a 
pistol  of  his,  and  we  forgot  all  about  the 
storm.  You  didn’t  take  cold,  did  yon  T” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Greta,  brightly.  She  was 
dressed  freshly,  and  was  buttoning  on  her 
dry  shoes.  Jack  took  the  button-hook  a 
little  roughly,  and  stooping,  buttoned  them 
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for  her.  Then  he  kissed  her,  half  on  the 
forehead  and  half  on  the  loose-lying  wet 
curls  above  it,  and  went  down  stairs  again, 
jumping  two  steps  at  a time.  He  loved  his 
sister,  but  Mr.  Field’s  interest  in  either  her 
or  himself  rankled  in  his  mind.  He  meant 
to  play  off  some  practical  joke  on  Mr.  Field 
at  the  first  opportunity.  A prompting  of 
Satan  led  him  to  go  to  the  gate  and  watch 
Christopher  down  street  next  afternoon. 
Behind  him  trotted  his  beautiful  little  span- 
iel— black,  silken-haired,  well-kept,  and  dec- 
orated with  a red  ribbon.  Jack  whistled 
softly  to  the  dog,  which  he  had  once  upon  a 
time  fed  and  petted  a little,  not  knowing  to 
whom  it  belonged.  The  little  dog  stopped, 
hesitated,  but  finally  went  on.  Jack  was 
inflamed  by  opposition.  He  resolved  to  get 
hold  of  that  dog  if  he  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. He  went  off  and  had  a mysterious 
talk  with  his  brother  Wally  and  Johnny 
French. 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  the  following  week, 
Greta,  happening  to  leave  her  room  just 
before  tea-time,  met  her  brothers  in  the  hall 
carrying  a basket  on  which  each  seemed  anx- 
ious to  retain  his  hold.  Jack’s  left  hand 
was  pressed  upon  the  lid.  Johnny  French 
was  dancing  along  in  the  rear.  The  boys 
all  looked  gay  and  happy ; but  from  within 
that  basket  came  mournful  and  suggestive 
sounds.  Greta’s  heart  sank  with  a presenti- 
ment of  evil. 

“Boys,”  she  said,  “take  that  basket  into 
my  room.” 

The  look  of  apprehension  which  had  dawn- 
ed on  their  faces  at  sight  of  her  passed  into 
a semi-rebellious  one.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
Greta  opened  her  door. 

“Bring  it  in  here,”  she  said,  so  sternly 
that  Jack  and  Wally  obeyed,  while  Johnny 
French  slunk  away.  “Open  the  basket,” 
commanded  Greta.  A smile  dawned  on 
Jack’s  cheek.  After  all,  it  was  a “joke,” 
and  he  did  look  funny. 

Jack  roared  with  laughter,  and  even  Wal- 
ly faintly  giggled,  os  poor  little  “ Boz”  tum- 
bled out  upon  the  floor,  a comical  spectacle. 
His  long  silky  tail  had  been  closely  shaved, 
his  body  had  been  clipped  in  patches,  and 
he  was  “ cross-gartered”  like  Malvolio,  nar- 
row yellow  ribbon  from  cigar  boxes  being 
used.  Jack  appeared  consumed  with  de- 
light ; but  Wally’s  giggles  ceased  at  sight 
of  Greta’s  face.  She  sat  with  a helpless 
look,  her  hands  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  brimmed 
with  tears. 

“ Oh,  boys,  why  will  you  grieve  me  so  9” 
she  said. 

“It  didn’t  hurt  him  a mite,”  said  Jack, 
after  a moment’s  uneasy  pause. 

“ Was  it  your  dog  f”  asked  Greta,  her  eyes 
flashing  through  her  tears.  “ Was  it  just  ? 
Was  it  fair  to  take  revenge  on  the  strong 
by  subduing  tbe  weak  9 I am  ashamed — 
oh,  I am  ashamed !” 


She  rose  and  walked  away  from  the  boys 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there  alone,  with 
her  face  to  the  sky. 

The  boys  sat  still  on  the  floor.  They  look- 
ed unmanageable  euough.  Greta  turned  on 
them  her  grave  sad  face. 

“Will  you  take  that  dog  home  to  Mr. 
Field  and  apologize  to  him!”  she  asked. 
“ It  is  your  only  manly  course  now.  I ex- 
pect it  of  you.” 

“ Will  we  9 No,  we  won’t,”  snapped  Jack. 
“ You  are  so  awful  serious,  ain’t  you  9 You 
never  could  see  a joke.  There  ain’t  any  fun 
in  you.”  With  that  he  rose  and  jerked  up 
his  hat  to  leave  the  room.  If  Greta’s  father 
had  been  well,  she  would  have  at  once  sent 
both  the  boys  to  him  to  give  an  account  of 
themselves ; but  the  shielding  him  from  an- 
noyance had  long  been  her  care  and  the 
boys’  injury. 

“ Boys,”  said  Greta,  “ you  may  take  your 
choice.  Either  you  will  return  that  dog  to 
Mr.  Field  and  apologize,  or  I will  do  it.  If 
you  prefer  to  humiliate  your  sister  further, 
do  so.” 

“ Gimme  the  dog,”  said  Wally,  with  a flash 
of  independence,  os  Jack  stood  sulkily  still. 
“I’ll  do  it.” 

Jack,  secretly  relieved,  turned  as  if  angry, 
left  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door.  Wal- 
ly put  the  dog  in  the  basket,  accepted  his 
sister’s  kiss  calmly,  and  as  calmly  wiping 
away  the  tear  she  left  on  his  cheek,  trudged 
sturdily  off  with  the  basket.  Mr.  Field,  to 
his  intense  satisfaction,  was  not  at  home; 
so  he  left  the  basket  with  the  servant,  aud 
departed  gladly.  Boz’s  whines  induced  the 
girl  to  open  the  basket,  and  when  Mr.  Field 
came  home,  soon  after,  the  “ Hotel  Jacob” 
was  in  an  uproar  over  his  dog.  Boz  was 
laughed  at,  caressed,  consoled ; the  method 
of  his  return  was  mentioned  as  the  “ cheek- 
iest bit  of  the  whole  affair ;”  aud  unfeigned 
interest  was  felt  in  a note  which  had  been 
sent  over  some  ten  minutes  after  the  bas- 
ket, to  await  Mr.  Field’s  arrival. 

Christopher  said  not  a word,  but  closing 
his  door  after  Boz  and  himself,  took  the  note 
from  the  table.  It  said : 

“ Miss  Godfrey  begs  Mr.  Field  to  do  her 
the  favor  of  coming  as  soon  os  may  be  con- 
venient to  speak  with  her  for  a moment.” 

An  hour  later  Greta,  with  a beating  heart, 
entered  the  parlor  with  Mr.  Field’s  card  in 
her  hand.  To  her  relief,  he  was  the  only 
person  there.  He  rose  from  the  sofa  and 
came  cheerfully  to  meet  her. 

“Mr.  Field,  I am  at  a loss  for  'words  in 
which  to  apologize  to  you,”  began  Greta,  in 
trembling  accents. 

“ Do  not  apologize,  please,”  said  Christo- 
pher’s hearty  voice.  “Your  worry  is  the 
only  thing  I care  about.  Wo  must  make 
allowance  for  boy  nature.  It  is  an  unman- 
ageable thing  at  times — a problem  to  itself 
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and  its  students.  I was  a very  bad  boy 
myself.” 

“ Were  you  !”  asked  Greta,  relieved,  sink- 
ing into  a chair.  “Please  sit  down,  Mr. 
Field.  I — I want  to  explain  to  you  about 
my  boys.  It  is  very  greatly  my  fault  that 
they  are  so  willful  and  spoiled.  We  have 
been  motherless  for  four  years.  My  father 
is  very  delicate.  I have  not  dared  to 
trouble  him  with  the  management  of  them. 
And  I was  too  ignorant  and  unwise  to  be 
worthy  of  the  responsibility  I assumed.” 

“I  think  they  are  very  nice  lads  in- 
deed,” said  Christopher,  stoutly.  “They 
have  strong  w'ills  and  good  heads  of  their 
own ; they  have  in  them  the  making  of  ex- 
cellent men.  They  need,  perhaps,  the  steady 
discipline  of  a first-rate  school ; but  I have 
no  doubt  they  will  come  out  right.  Do  not 
be  distressed.” 

“They  ought  to  be  punished  for  this,” 
said  Greta;  “but  I don’t  know  in  what 
way.  TeU  me  what  to  do  with  them.  I 
will  do  any  thing  you  say.”  (Gone  over  to 
the  enemy  at  last,  unlucky  boys  I) 

“I  feel  for  them,”  said  Christopher,  after 
a pause.  “ I have  been  just  where  they  are. 
Will  you — will  you  let  me  have  a little  talk 
with  them  myself!” 

“ I am  afraid  they  will  be  rude  to  you,” 
said  Greta. 

“ Not  much,”  he  said,  gayly.  “ I will  win 
them  over.  My  sister’s  children,  who  are 
as  bad  as  most  boys,  have  come  round  to 
me.  I can  manage  them  splendidly — they 
swear  by  me.  Let  me  try.  I will  report 
progress  to  you,  and  I shall  expect  you  to  be 
my  counsellor  and  ally.  Is  it  a bargain  f” 
He  held  out  his  hand.  Greta’s  was  laid 
in  it. 

“ I have  needed  help,”  she  said,  faltering. 

“ Let  me  try — with  all  my  heart — to  give 
you  that  you  need,”  Christopher  answered, 
earnestly. 

Just  here  the  door  opened  and  Jack  en- 
tered. He  looked  at  Mr.  Field,  and  flushed, 
half  with  displeasure,  half  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  wrong-doing. 

“Greta,  father  asked  for  you,”  he  said, 
abruptly,  and  turned  away. 

“Jack ! Jack ! will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
entertain  Mr.  Field  for  me  while  I see  fa- 
ther T”  Greta  said,  intrepid,  for  her  ally  was 
so  reliable.  “ Mr.  Field  will  excuse  me  for 
a minute  !”  and  she  cast  an  appealing  look 
at  him,  which  he  understood. 

Jack,  amazed,  hesitated.  Mr.  Field  turn- 
ed to  him  and  spoke  promptly. 

“ I have  an  explanation  to  make  to  yon,” 
he  said.  “Perhaps  you  will  listen  to  it, 
and  then  answer  it,  when  your  sister  is 
gone.” 

Greta  waited  for  no  more,  but  vanished. 
Jack  entered  the  room,  affecting  a half-sul- 
len, half-indifferent  air. 

“ I think  it  manly  to  acknowledge  a mis- 


take or  a fault,”  said  Mr.  Field.  “I  mis- 
took you  and  your  brother  for  another  sort 
of  boys  when  you  climbed  that  wall.  I am 
ready  to  apologize  for  the  mistake,  and  to 
believe,  if  you  say  so,  that  yon  meant  to  do 
no  mischief.” 

“ We  meant  to  get  some  orange  blossoms,” 
said  Jack,  carelessly.  “But  we  shouldn't 
have  hurt  the  trees.” 

“I  would  have  given  you  some  if  you 
had  asked  for  them,”  said  Christopher. 

“You  took  us  into  the  club-house  that 
day  for  the  asking,  didn’t  you!”  said  Jack, 
scornfully. 

“ Oh!”  said  Mr.  Field,  a light  breaking  iu 
upon  him.  “ Well,  that  day  I had  just  half 
a minute  to  catch  some  friends  who  were 
going  to  take  me  down  to  Matanzas.  I 
might  have  taken  fifteen  of  my  thirty  sec- 
onds to  explain  to  you  why  I could  not 
oblige  you ; but  I didn’t,  and  there  was  the 
trouble.  We  are  not  to  be  bad  friends  for 
that,  I hope  !”  He  held  out  his  hand.  Jack 
eyed  him,  and  found  the  frank  face  rather 
pleasant.  Reluctantly  he  moved  forward. 

“ Not  unless  you  really  feel  no  objection,” 
Christopher  said,  still  holding  out  his  hand. 

At  this  moment,  w ith  a whine  and  a scuf- 
fle, the  disfigured  Boz,  w hich  had  been  shut 
up  at  home  before  Mr.  Field  left,  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  with  manifest  delight  fawned 
on  bis  master.  Jack’s  eye  fell  on  the  dog, 
and  his  face  changed.  His  hand  came  forth 
readily,  and  he  said,  in  a lowered  tone : 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I set  the  other  fel- 
lows on  to  fix  the  dog.  I’m  sorry  I did  it.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  have  you  say  so.  It’s  all 
right  now.  I rather  think  Time  is  reven- 
ging old  Professor  Jenk’s  horse  on  me, 
anyway.  I wasn’t  a model  boy,  you  know. 
One  dark  night — down,  Boz  ! steady,  old  fel- 
low ! — a lot  of  us  boys  went  over  to  his  sta- 
ble and  got  out  the  old  dapple  gray.  There 
were  six  of  us — ■” 

“Mr.  Field,  my  father  would  be  very  glad 
to  meet  you,  if  you  can  conveniently  come 
in  to  see  him  now,”  Greta  said,  entering. 
Her  face  only  slightly  indicated  her  sur- 
prise at  this  amicable  scene. 

“ I shall  be  very  happy,”  Mr.  Field  said, 
moving  to  join  her.  “I  must  just  order 
Boz  home,  or — ” 

“I’ll  keep  him  here!”  Jack  exclaimed, 
with  alacrity,  catching  his  quondam  victim 
in  his  arms.  “ Say ! what  did  you  do  to  the 
horse,  though  f” 

“ Oh ! — we  painted  him,  red  and  blue,” 
Christopher  answered,  over  his  shoulder. 
“He  looked  fearfully.  We  were  down  on 
the  professor  about  our  gymnasium.  I’ll 
tell  you  about  our  difficulty  some  other 
time ;”  and  Jack  was  left  mollified,  interest- 
ed, if  not  subdued. 

Christopher  found  Mr.  Godfrey  sitting  in 
an  easy-chair,  wrapped  in  a soft  cashmere 
gown.  He  was  a pale,  feeble  old  man,  with 
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snow-white  beard,  hair,  and  eyebrows ; his 
bald  head  was  covered  with  a close-fitting 
black  silk  cap,  which  made  him  look  ghost- 
ly and  uncanny ; his  hands  were  thin  and 
yellow,  and  his  blue  eyes  dim  and  watery. 
His  voice,  however,  though  low,  was  de- 
cided, and  his  speech  fluent  and  graceful. 
He  had  heard  of  the  chase,  and  of  Mr.  Field’s 
subsequent  kindness  on  the  day  of  the  storm, 
though  evidently  not  of  the  boys’  latest  ex- 
ploit. He  expressed  his  sense  of  Mr.  Field’s 
courtesy,  and  proceeding  with  the  conversa- 
tion, observed  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr. 
Field  was  very  fond  of  plants  and  flowers. 
“ Had  he  taken  any  interest  in  insectivorous 
plants  ? Had  he  seen  any  specimens  of  the 
Drotcra  rotundifolia  V* 

Mr.  Field  had  a very  fine  specimen  now  in 
his  room.  He  would  bring  it  at  once  to  Mr. 
Godfrey,  he  said. 

This  Mr.  Godfrey  would  not  permit.  “ An- 
other day,”  he  said,  “ if  you  are  passing,  and 
it  is  convenient.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Field  called  with  his 
insectivorous  plant.  Wally  was  in  his  fa- 
ther’s room  at  the  time,  and  came  up  to  look 
at  it  with  curious  eyes,  and  wonderingly  list- 
ened to  his  father’s  and  Mr.  Field’s  remarks 
about  it.  He  was  an  observant,  studious 
lad,  naturally  far  quieter  and  steadier  than 
Jack,  and,  never  having  disliked  Mr.  Field 
much,  was  easily  made  his  friend,  and  went 
with  him  after  this  on  many  long  walks  aft- 
er the  early  and  curious  flowers  and  plants 
which  grow  in  the  woods  and  marshes  about 
St.  Augustine. 

Jack,  who  took  no  interest  in  these  things, 
did  love  shooting  and  sailing ; and  though 
he  was  harder  to  win  over — for  he  was  too 
proud  to  accept  a pleasure  from  Mr.  Field 
unless  he  liked  him — he  by-and-by  was  won 
over  by  the  kind  and  ready  young  man,  who 
had  resolved  to  be  his  friend.  Greta  had 
now  no  more  anxiety  about  the  boys’  out- 
door life.  Their  devotion  to  Mr.  Field  and 
his  to  them  had  become  a jest  to  both  the 
u Hotel  Jacobs”  and  its  rival,  while  she  still 
regarded  it  with  serious  and  unselfish  satis- 
faction, finding  it  not  at  ail  strange  that 
such  superior  boys  should,  when  known,  be 
beloved,  or  that  in  turn  the  boys  should  like 
so  charming,  so  gentle,  so  ready  a compan- 
ion as  this  strangely  pleasant  friend  had 
proved  to  be. 

Her  deep  blue  eyes  grew  brighter  with 
the  deepening  spring,  her  sweet  young  face 
fairer  with  lifted  care  and  added  joy ; for 
her  father  was  growing  stronger,  and  the 
boys  were  occupied  and  happy,  and — and 
what  a lovely  place  is  antiquated  little  old 
St.  Augustine ! and  how  heavenly  sweet  the 
airs  that  blow  beneath  its  sunny  skies ! It 
was  Mr.  Field  who  took  her  to  Bee  what  was 
to  he  seen ; who  took  her — and  the  inevita- 
ble boys — out  sailing  upon  the  dancing  wa- 
ter, and  walking  through  the  narrow  sandy 


streets  or  upon  the  old  sea-wall.  It  was 
Mr.  Field  who,  standing  with  her  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gray  towers  and  walls  of  the 
ancient  fort,  while  the  moonlight  lay  shin- 
ing on  the  softly  plashing  water  that  rippled 
pleasantly  below  them,  told  her  in  the  warm 
fair  night  the  love  that  thrilled  him  first  in 
the  wind  and  rain  of  that  stormy  morning 
a few  weeks  past.  And  there  Greta’s  hand 
was  clasped  in  his  for  a life  of  love  and  help- 
fulness. 

The  boys,  his  firmest  friends,  were  delight- 
ed that  their  father  gave  consent  for  Mr. 
Field  to  marry  Greta. 


HOW  SHALL  OUR  BOYS  BE 
FITTED  FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL? 

ITHOUT  entering  upon  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  culture  afforded  by  our  collegiate  and 
scientific  schools,  it  may  be  stated  as  a gen- 
eral proposition,  without  risk  of  exciting 
controversy,  that  there  are  at  the  present 
day  many  parents  who  are  giving,  and  very 
many  more  who  design  giving,  their  sons 
what  is  popularly  termed  “ a scientific  edu- 
cation.” That  this  element  in  the  commu- 
nity is  increasing,  there  would,  too,  appear 
to  be  no  room  for  doubt.  The  increased 
demand  for  this  description  of  educational 
trainiug  is  noticeable  not  only  in  the  supply 
afforded  by  the  establishment  and  healthy 
maintenance  of  scientific  41  annexes”  to  our 
more  prominent  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  the  constantly  increasing  number 
of  institutes  of  technology,  but  we  like- 
wise see  the  spirit  of  the  age  manifested  in 
the  elementary  schools  for  boys,  and  in  both 
the  old  and  new  academies,  no  one  of  which 
nowadays  seems  to  regard  its  prospectus 
complete  until  the  announcement  is  made 
that  it  “ prepares  for  any  scientific  school.” 

In  our  public  schools  we  find  that  the 
modem  ideas  upon  this  subject  have  not 
only  effected  a lodgment,  but  in  the  educa- 
tionally more  advanced  portions  of  the  coun- 
try have  taken  root,  and  are  already  very 
much  at  home.  And  so  it  is  we  hear  of 
children  studying  natural  history,  botany, 
physics,  and  the  like,  even  in  the  remote 
country  districts,  and  these  children  are  re- 
ported now  and  then  by  some  incredulous 
mortal  of  the  old  school  as  actually  taking 
a live  interest  in  those  subjects.  In  the  re- 
cent agitations  of  the  high-school  question 
there  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  a strong 
popular  feeling  developed  against  making 
these  establishments  seats  of  classical  learn- 
ing. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  held  at  Washington,  the 
statement  was  made,  and  not  contradict- 
ed, that  the  community  at  large  would  not 
tolerate  the  making  of  high  schools  mere 
feeders  of  denominational  colleges.  And  so, 
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looking  forth  iu  whatsoever  direction  we 
may,  it  is  evident  that  a very  large  number 
of  American  citizens  desire  for  their  sons  a 
rational  education,  which,  if  it  lead  them  not 
to  a high  position  in  the  world  of  science, 
shall  at  least  somewhat  thoroughly  equip 
them  for  the  actualities  of  life. 

Now  it  having  been  decided  that  the  boy 
shall  be  thus  educated,  his  parents  soon  have 
presented  to  their  consideration  the  ques- 
tion, How  can  he  be  best  prepared  for  this 
institute  of  technology,  or  scientific  or  poly- 
technic school,  ta  which  in  due  time  he  is 
to  be  consigned  f It  is  evident,  if  the  boy 
is  to  do  any  good  work  there,  the  sooner  he 
is  interested  in  that  work,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  he  can  be  equipped  for  it,  just 
to  that  degree  will  be  enhanced  the  proba- 
bility of  his  future  training  yielding  honest, 
tangible  results.  Granting  thus  that  it  is 
requisite  to  interest  the  boy  as  well  as  to 
train,  or,  it  may  be  said,  in  order  to  train 
him,  the  facilities  and  methods  of  education 
really  afforded  by  our  elementary  schools, 
preparing  for  the  schools  of  science,  present 
a legitimate  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  boy  is  now,  let  us  say,  eleven  years 
of  age.  He  has  doubtless  passed  through 
the  usual  desultory  school  course  of  the 
average  American  youngster  of  that  age. 
Upon  the  thin  strata  of  the  household  ABC 
has  probably  been  laid  a variety  of  deposits 
of  different  degrees  of  richness.  If  not  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate,  we  now  find  him  able 
to  read  and  spell  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
cision, to  write  a wretched  scrawl  with  great 
personal  discomfort,  with  a fair  idea  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  depicted  in  vari- 
ous elementary  geographies,  and  probably 
fairly  grounded  in.  the  fundamental  rules 
of  his  arithmetic — possibly  has  gained  some 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions. What,  then,  is  to  be  the  next  step  f 
As  the  boy  can  not  “ enter”  until  he  is  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  five  solid  school  years  for  the  work 
of  preparation.  If  it  should  be  decided  to 
defer  entrance  until  the  seventeenth  year — 
as  in  the  case  of  most  boys  it  would  proba- 
bly be  more  judicious  to  do — the  time  af- 
forded, with  any  sort  of  systematic  appli- 
cation, is  sufficient  for  not  only  thorough 
preparation  in  the  studies  prescribed,  but 
for  something  beyond.  And  so  follows  tho 
question,  How  can  these  years  best  be  util- 
ized! 

A wise  man  will  ever  adapt  his  means  to 
his  ends,  and  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter,  as  in  all  others,  must  at  first  dis- 
cern somewhat  clearly  the  goal  toward 
which  he  is  directing  his  steps.  In  the  case 
in  point,  it  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  im- 
agine that  it  was  ever  overlooked.  If  one, 
for  instance,  sees  a friend  sallying  forth  in 
the  early  morning  with  fishing  rod  and  bas- 
ket, and  on  casual  inquiry  that  friend  an- 


nounces that  he  is  starting  out  on  a shoot- 
ing expedition,  the  conclusion  is  natural 
that  his  reply  is  ironical,  as  the  fact  is  self- 
evident,  or  that  there  is  a mental  Bcrew 
loose  somewhere.  But  wheu  we  are  told 
that  a boy  is  fitting  for  the  scientific  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  glance  at  the  accoutre- 
ments with  which  his  preparatory  school  is 
furnishing  him,  the  conclusion  is  somewhat 
similar.  What  is  this  scientific  school  f It 
is,  we  are  told,  an  institution  where  our 
youth  shall  be  instructed  not  only  in  tho 
ordinary  English  branches  and  mathematics, 
but  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  forsaken  the  old  classical  regime 
for  the  practical,  every-day  objects  of  life. 
The  observing  faculties  of  the  pupils  are  to 
be  cultivated.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  go 
through  the  world  with  their  eyes  open. 
They  are  to  be  graduated  civil  engineers, 
mining  engineers,  mechanical  engineers, 
geologists  (paleontologists,  perhaps),  zoolo- 
gists, botanists,  chemists,  architects,  and 
what  not — possibly  scientists  in  about  any 
field.  With  this  imposing  array  of  migb  lo- 
be's before  one,  it  w ould  not  be  difficult  to 
determine  how  a boy  should  properly  bo 
equipped,  nor  to  fix  upon  the  branches  of 
learning  and  the  general  training  in  which 
he  could  profitably  spend  all  the  time  grant- 
ed him;  certainly  the  boy  should  learn  at 
least  something  of  the  natural  sciences . 

But  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  precisely 
these  studies  that  were  especially  ignored. 
To  begin  with,  the  school  of  science  itself 
does  not  insist  upon  any  especial  knowledge 
of  physical  science  as  a prerequisite  to  en- 
trance. At  the  Lawrence  and  Sheffield 
schools  there  are,  indeed,  some  requirements 
in  elementary  physics  in  one,  and  element- 
ary physics  and  chemistry  in  the  other,  for 
some  few  of  the  numerous  courses ; but  at 
the  other  schools,  institutes  of  technology, 
etc.,  an  examination  of  their  catalogues  re- 
veals none  whatever.  Receiving  pupils  at 
an  age  no  younger  than  the  classical  schools, 
with  very  similar  requirements  in  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches,  with  a slight  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  mathematics,  and 
with  a requirement  of  only  one  year  of 
Latin  and  no  Greek  (in  tho  toils  of  which 
latter  studies  the  young  classical  student  is 
engrossed  from  four  to  six  years  before  en- 
trance to  college),  the  astonishing  fact  con- 
fronts us  that  the  greater  number  of  our 
schools  of  science  demand  upon  the  part  of 
their  applicants  for  admission  no  kuowTedge 
of  science  whatever,  and  in  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  it  is  required  the  modicum 
is  so  very  small  it  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

It  may  be  urged  that  despite  the  lack  of 
requirement  of  these  studies,  it  is  yet  hardly 
possible  for  a boy  to  pass  through  any  pre- 
paratory school  without  obtaining  some 
knowledge  of  at  least  physics  and  chemis- 
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try,  if  not  also  of  botany  and  natural  history ; 
while  from  another  class  of  elementary  edu- 
cators— not  so  very  small  in  numbers  either 
— will  come  the,  to  many,  surprising  state- 
ment that  not  until  the  boy  is  well  advanced 
in  age  can  he  comprehend  these  studies. 

In  reply  to  the  first-of  these  objections,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact— which 
every  college  or  school  examiner  will  confirm 
as  a fact — that,  granted  a certain  standard 
as  a condition  to  entrance,  one  might  as 
wisely  look  for  works  of  supererogation  in 
the  tramp  at  our  door  as  for  any  excess  of 
attainment  over  and  above  the  quantum  pre- 
scribed. When  the  tendency  is  ever  to  fall 
below  the  requirements  in  the  branches 
specified,  there  certainly  can  not  be'  ex- 
pected any  attainment  worthy  of  mention 
in  those  branches  which  are  not  specified. 
The  second  objection  alluded  to  is  to  a 
great  degree  a legitimate  outgrowth  of  our 
whole  system  of  education.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  classical  system,  which, 
while  again  avowing  no  desire  to  open  up 
the  general  merits  of  this  question,  we  may 
perhaps  yet  be  permitted  to  say,  by  putting 
the  languages  and  mathematics  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,  has  effectually  excluded 
the  natural  sciences  from  the  preparatory 
course,  and  delegated  them  to  the  college  or 
university.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
same  blind  following  in  old  tracks  still  con- 
signs the  study  of  even  elementary  physical 
science  to  the  scientific  school.  This  obsti*  | 
nate  adherence  to  the  shell  of  an  old  theo-  ! 
ry,  the  kernel  of  which  has  long  since  been 
thrown  aside,  is,  however,  but  one  of  the 
many  singular  examples  so  frequently  seen 
of  the  persistent  clinging  of  a delusion  in 
some  form  to  even  the  healthiest  and  clear- 
est brains.  It  is  very  difficult  to  uproot  our 
old  educational  as  well  as  other  hobbies, 
and  very  frequently  the  new  crop  which 
succeeds  them  has  a wonderful  likeness  to 
those  thrown  over  the  garden  wall,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  forever  done  for.  Hence  we 
perceive  amiable,  well-meaning,  and  intelli- 
gent persons  who  have  forsworn  the  thrust- 
ing down  their  struggling  children  at  ten- 
der ages  the  regulation  doses  of  probably 
the  most  difficult  languages  ever  spoken  by 
man,  simply  because  it  was  considered  the 
"proper  thing,”  still  evince  great  surprise 
and  incredulity  when  it  is  stated  that  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  fourteen  years  are  inter- 
ested in  such  studies  as  botany,  physics, 
natural  history,  and  the  like.  Yet  not  one 
of  those  persons  ever  walked  half  a mile  in 
the  country  with  a boy  without  receiving 
auricular  evidence  of  his  very  great  inter- 
est in  those  topics ; while  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable, with  many  years’  association  with 
a healthy  child,  that  he  would  get  any  evi- 
dence whatever  of  that  child’s  slightest  in- 
terest in  his  Latin  grammar  or  Greek  roots. 

And  so  it  follows  that  now  among  a class 
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of  educators  and  parents  who  imagine  they 
have  entirely  freed  themselves  from  the  old 
methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  old 
forms,  after  they  have  fairly  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  scientific  education,  we  yet  find 
the  same  stolid  indifference  to  what  is  really 
the  great  underlying  principle  upon  which 
the  new  education  is  based — the  early  edu- 
cation of  the  child’s  observing  faculties. 

These  persons  assert  they  are  anxious  to 
train  children  after  a rational  manner,  yet, 
forsooth,  we  find  them  either  openly  advo- 
cating or  tacitly  permitting  the  postpone- 
ment of  any  instruction  in  physical  science 
—which,  beyond  all  else,  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  cultivate  those  powers  of  observation 
— until  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  of 
a lad’s  lifetime,  thereby,  in  effect,  defraud- 
ing that  youth  of  several  of  his  best  years. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  educational  prac- 
tice well  proven,  it  is  that  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  can  be  not  only 
deeply  interested  in,  but  profitably  taught, 
the  elements  of  natural  science,  provided 
these  subjects  are  properly  presented  by  a 
competent  instructor.  Eminent  thinkers — 
notably  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel — have  en- 
deavored to  impress  educators  with  the  fact 
that  in  education  the  closer  we  follow  the 
processes  of  nature,  the  more  happy  are  like- 
ly to  be  the  results.  It  has  repeatedly  and 
persistently  been  demonstrated  that  if  we 
conform  to  the  order  which  nature  points 
out  to  us,  we  must  necessarily  direct  our  at- 
tention first  to  the  development  and  culti- 
vation of  the  powers  of  observation.  A mo- 
ment’s reflection  should  suffice  to  convince 
a person  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the 
abstruse  subjects  which  our  schools  are  wont 
to  push  forward  so  prominently — the  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  so  frequently  the  Lat- 
in— however  important  in  their  way,  do  not 
either  develop  or  cultivate  this  faculty  in 
any  measure,  whereas  the  systematic  study 
of  natural  objects,  the  things  in  regard  to 
which  a child  is  ever  questioning  his  elders, 
must  do  this  to  an  unwonted  degree.  Can 
any  one,  for  instance,  imagine  a greater  con- 
trast than  can  be  detected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a class  of  children  wearily  and  list- 
lessly dragging  through  a recitation  of 
grammar,  and  that  same  class,  flushed  with 
excitement  and  thoroughly  wide-awake,  en- 
gaged in  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
some  flower,  plant,  or  bug  which  the  mem- 
bers of  that  class  had  themselves  collected 
in  the  field  or  road-side  ? We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Faraday,  Lyell, 
Carpenter,  and  others — in  fact,  it  might  be 
said  the  combined  testimony  of  the  more 
eminent  scientists  not  only  of  the  Old  World 
but  of  the  New — that  it  is  not  only  feasible 
but  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  study  of 
natural  sciences  should  be  begun  in  early 
youth,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
ting the  perceptive  faculties,  but  for  the 
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knowledge  which  can  be  gained  of  those 
sciences  as  well.  But  despite  all  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  old  methods  of  higher 
education  have,  to  say  the  least,  been  very 
materially  modified — notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  many  youth  going  to- 
ward the  scientific  school  instead  of  to  the 
college — notwithstanding  the  college  itself 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas,  as 
shown  by  its  recent  additions  to  its  course 
in  natural  science  — notwithstanding  all 
these  facts,  it  is  yet  patent  that  to-day  we 
have  in  the  United  States  no  elementary 
preparatory  schools  for  our  higher  schools 
of  science  that  are,  in  many  vitally  impor- 
tant respects,  what  they  should  be.  And  is 
it  not  more  than  passing  strange  that  in  the 
institutions  from  whence  one  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  these  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  early  training  of  our  youth  in  correct 
methods  of  observation  should  receive  most 
encouragement,  there  should  be  little  or  no 
apparent  interest  t 

Indeed,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  “ requisites  to  entrance,” 
as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  raise  in  their 
own  special  sphere  a standard  any  higher 
in  excellence  than  their  classical  brethren 
do,  who  make  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
science,  and  who  (the  “ scientifics”  claim)  ig- 
nore, at  least  practically,  the  observing  fac- 
ulties from  the  start  to  the  finish. 

It  is  in  some  ways  rather  a remarkable 
fact  that  in  our  public  schools  we  should 
find  a higher  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  early  nature  studies  than 
in  the  private  elementary  or  home  schools 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  schools  of  science 
themselves.  Despite  the  interminable  wars 
between  u the  committee”  and  the  teacher, 
the  superintendent  and  the  community, 
which  unfortunately  are  ever  going  on,  it 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  investigates  the 
subject  that  the  public-school  people  in  the 
Northern  States  generally  are  years  in  ad- 
vance of  those  private  institutions  whose 
course  and  system  of  instruction  are  dictated 
solely  by  the  principal  of  that  school,  or,  at 
the  worst,  a faculty  of  but  few  minds.  Yet 
palpably  it  is  in  the  publio  school  that  this 
system  has  least  opportunity  for  proper  ex- 
pansion and  honest,  thorough  treatment. 
With  an  association  with  the  pupils  con- 
fined to  the  five  hours  in  which  they  are 
cooped  up  together  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  school  building,  with  a large  number 
of  pupils  under  each  teacher’s  eye,  the  mere 
overlooking  of  whom  would  seem  to  be  a 
fair  day’s  work,  with  an  unvarying  mechan- 
ical routine  of  an  apparently  endless  suc- 
cession of  different  recitations,  which  follow 
one  another  with  the  precision  of  the  plan- 
ets’ paths  through  space,  and  while  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  how  much  enthusiasm 
some  of  our  hard-worked  teachers  have  con- 
trived to  throw  into  these  studies,  it  must 


yet  be  conceded,  for  the  best  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  system  in  question, 
we  ought  to  look  to  the  private  schools  or 
academies;  for  there  we  have,  or  should 
have,  not  only  a reduced  number  of  pupils, 
as  compared  with  teachers,  but  the  pupil, 
from  his  rising  in  the  morning  until  his  re- 
tiring at  night,  during  school  hours  and  play 
hours , is  under  the  direct  personal  influence 
of  his  teachers.  How  valuable  these  play 
hours  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a live 
teacher,  in  the  way  of  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  natural  objects,  cultivating  habits 
of  observation,  and  inciting  boys  to  discov- 
er for  themselves,  is  at  once  evident.  The 
ordinary  out-door  sports,  the  skating,  swim- 
ming, and  fishing  expeditions,  the  Saturday 
tramps  through  the  fields  and  woods,  are  at 
once  made  important  auxiliaries  to  the  class- 
room drill,  and  thus  active  practical  interest 
is  joined  to  intellectual  labor. 

In  a lecture  delivered  some  years  since  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  physics,  he  refers  to  a period  in  his 
younger  days  when  he  was  a teacher  of 
mathematics  at  an  agricultural  college  in 
Hampshire.  In  his  usual  happy,  genial 
diction  the  professor  alluded  to  his  habit- 
ual practice  of  withdrawing  the  boys  from 
the  routine  of  the  book,  and  of  appealing  to 
their  self-power  in  the  treatment  of  ques- 
tions not  comprehended  in  that  routine. 
He  states  in  his  naive  way  how,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  this  end,  the  boys  were  led  to  apply 
their  mathematics  to  the  solution  of  physic- 
al problems.  How  the  swing,  the  saw,  the 
foot-ball,  the  mirrors,  even  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  a score  of  other  common  things, 
were  in  turn  made  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion and  practical  examples  in  geometry. 
“ We  also  felt  deep  interest,”  the  professor 
adds,  “ in  ascertaining  from  the  hum  of  a 
bee  the  number  of  times  the  little  insect 
flaps  his  wings  in  a second.”  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  world  when  it  gained  in 
the  person  of  Professor  Tyndall  a great  sci- 
entist, lost  at  the  same  time  a very  valua- 
ble mathematical  instructor  of  youth ; and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  a class  of  boys  under 
his  mathematical  instruction  for  a few  years 
would  gain,  in  addition  to  their  mathemat- 
ics, an  amount  of  practical  physics,  to  say 
nothing  of  half  a dozen  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  which  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  amount  gained  by  the  grad- 
uates of  many  of  our  educational  institutions 
which  are  held  high  in  public  esteem. 

While  we  can  not  hope  to  find  a Tyndall 
to  combine  physics  with  his  mathematics 
in  this  very  happy  manner,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  for  the  establishment  among  us  of 
at  least  one  thorough  elementary  school 
whose  mission  shall  be  to  prepare  our  boys 
for  the  schools  of  science,  according  to  the 
rational  ideas  he  and  every  other  scientist* 
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and  almost  every  though tfal  educator  who 
has  been  able  to  raise  himself  above  the 
level  of  the  old  schools,  have  for  years  been 
advocating  f 

We  have  in  the  land  some  famous  acad- 
emies, it  is  true,  but  when  measured  by  the 
modem  standard  they  are  found  wanting. 
For  the  manly,  well-bred  tone  which  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  School  has  succeeded  in 
giving  that  establishment,  or  for  the  thor- 
ough, honest  work  and  admirable  admin- 
istrative abilities  of  the  master  of  Adams 
Academy — a born  teacher — we  can  not  but 
have  the  greatest  admiration;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  can  not  forget  that  these 
schools  make  no  claim  to  be  aught  but  clas- 
sical schools  to  fit  boys  for  college — and  they 
do  it,  and  do  it  well.  If  we  knock  for  ad- 
mission at  the  old-time  Phillips,  either  of 
Andover  or  Exeter,  or  at  the  more  modern 
Willistou,  from  which  possibly  in  the  future 
something  more  comprehensive  can  be  look- 
ed for,  we  find  our  children  are  barred  out 
until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  by  a course  which  even  at  that  age  is 
somewhat  heavy  to  carry.  If  we  pursue 
our  investigations  still  farther  among  the 
classical  and  commercial  and  denomination- 
al home  schools,  all  of  which  “fit  for  any 


scientific  school,”  we  find  in  their  prospec- 
tuses and  in  their  letters,  if  perchance  we 
make  inquiry,  an  apparently  total  oblivi- 
ousness to  the  value  or  existence  even  of 
a practical  system  of  training  the  faculties 
of  observation  by  beginning  nature  studies 
at  an  early  age.  In  the  public  schools,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  system  to  its  full  capabilities,  so  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  deficient  in  an  ed- 
ucational factor,  which  deficiency  is  little 
less  than  a reproach  to  a nation  which  boasts 
ever  of  its  ability  to  adapt  its  means  to  its 
end.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  if  we  had  any- 
where in  the  Middle  or  Northern  States  a 
school  whose  avowed  and  sole  object  of  fit- 
ting boys  for  the  scientific  school  was  as 
thoroughly  understood  as  is  Adams’s  and  St. 
Paul’s  sole  object  to  fit  for  college  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  if  this  school  should  take  boys 
at  as  early  an  age  as  Adams,  which  admits 
at  ten  years,  and  this  Bchool  could  be  put 
under  the  control  of  a man  equally  well  fit- 
ted by  nature  and  training  as  the  masters 
of  those  two  schools  are  for  their  peculiar 
fields,  and  if  it  was  otherwise  thoroughly 
equipped— can  any  one  doubt  the  success 
of  that  school  both  in  a worldly  and  educa- 
tional way  T 


A TRIO. 

A whip-poor-will  sat  by  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
Perched  on  a log  in  his  wonted  mood, 

And  ever  he  chanted  his  plaintive  strain — 
u Whip-poor-will”— over  and  over  again. 

Under  the  log  was  a cricket’s  nest, 

Who  chirruped  away  at  his  very  best; 

In  a pool  hard  by,  where  the  pond-lilies  flaunt, 

A bloated  bull-frog  had  his  haunt 

Just  as  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

And  the  breeze  to  the  leaves  bade  a soft  farewell, 
Chorused  in  song  with  the  whip-poor-will 
Were  guttural  bull-frog  and  cricket  shrill. 

“Fool!  fool!”  growled  the  old  bull-frog, 

“Sitting  there  on  your  hollow  log, 

Making  night  hideous  with  your  cry, 

While  I charm  all  the  passers-by!” 

“ Cheer  up,  cheer  up,”  sang  the  cricket  small, 

“You  break  my  heart  with  your  strange  sad  call; 
I shrink  myself  from  the  slightest  touch, 

And  why  should  you  want  whipping  so  much?” 

“ Whip-poor-will,”  cried  the  lonely  bird, 

But  flew  as  the  leaves  by  the  air  were  stirred; 
And  soon  he  repeated  his  mournful  lay, 

Softened  by  distance,  far  away. 

Sometimes,  in  moods  when  the  cricket’s  cheer 
And  the  bull-frog’s  mutter  offend  my  ear, 

Far  to  the  depths  of  the  forest  still 
I,  too,  would  fly,  like  the  whip-poor-will. 
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FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK  AND 
THE  VILLAGE  BELLE. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  Halleck  is  one 
of  the  few  modem  poets  of  whom  the 
literary  public  have  complained  because  he 
published  so  little . A few  poems  of  his,  writ- 
ten in  early  life,  in  his  best  moods,  and  pub- 
lished in  a small  volume,  established  his 
reputation  as  a poet  of  rare  gifts,  and  much 
was  expected  of  him  in  future.  But  his 
admirers  were  doomed  to  a measure  of  dis- 
appointment. Although  during  his  whole 
life  Halleck  continued  a close  intimacy  with 
his  Muse,  he  persistently  refused,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  to  give  her  inspirations  to 
the  world  over  his  own  name.  The  reason 
was,  it  has  been  asserted,  and  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
laurels  already  won,  and  seriously  .doubted 
his  ability  by  any  subsequent  volumes  he 
might  publish  to  surpass  or  even  to  equal 
himself. 

In  his  youth  Halleck  was  in  the  habit  of 
improvising  rhymes  and  poetical  epistles 
for  his  own  amusement  and  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  intimate  friends — trifles  which 
were  not  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and 
which  might  not  be  worthy  of  his  maturer 
years,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  highly 
creditable  to  his  age  and  circumstances. 
Many  of  these  effusions  are  still  extant,  and 
now  that  their  author  has  passed  away, 
leaving  a reputation  for  genius  which  can 
not  be  marred  in  the  least  by  any  crudities 
or  imperfections  of  what  he  threw  off  hasti- 
ly in  boyhood  and  youth,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  bringing  them  out  from  their 
obscurity. 

For  more  than  half  a century  the  writer 
has  had  in  manuscript  a copy  of  a humor- 
ous poetical  correspondence  between  Hal- 
leck and  an  interesting,  talented  young 
lady  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  the  native 
place  of  each.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  honored  families  in  the 
State.  She  was  beautiful  in  person,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  fond  of  humor,  amiable, 
good-naturedly  sarcastic,  and  was  ever  the 
life  and  queen  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  As  might  be  expected,  she  was 
unusually  popular,  and  her  society  was 
courted  by  both  sexes.  She  and  Halleck 
often  met  in  social  gatherings.  She  appre- 
ciated and  admired  his  genius,  and  he  no 
less  admired  hers,  for  it  was  in  all  respects, 
especially  in  the  art  of  poesy,  nearly  if  not 
quite  equal  to  his  own.  In  their  intimacy 
as  friends — for  it  never  progressed  farther 
than  friendship — short  billets  in  rhyme  not 
unfrequently  passed  between  them,  some  of 
which  were  by  consent  copied  by  friends, 
and  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

The  correspondence  which  has  been  al- 
luded to,  and  which  is  subjoined  to  this 
note,  passed  between  them  soon  after  an 


evening  sociable  at  which  both  were  pres- 
ent. During  the  evening  Halleck  fancied 
that  his  young  friend  was  not  in  her  usual 
spirits,  and  the  next  day  wrote  her  in  rhyme 
a playful  note — the  first  in  the  series  of 
this  correspondence.  They  had  previously 
adopted  the  pseudonyms  " Antonio”  and 
“Margaret.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  neither  of  these  youthful 
poets  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

The  young  lady  fell  a victim  to  consump- 
tion in  early  life.  Had  she  lived  she  might 
easily  have  reached  an  eminence  in  the 
world  of  letters  which  some  of  her  near  fe- 
male relatives  have  since  attained. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Margaret: 

Tell  me,  friend  Margaret,  tell  me  why 
Thy  bosom  draws  the  heaving  sigh. 

Art  thou  deserted  ? or  betrayed  ? 

Say,  who  can  wrong  thee,  gentle  maid  ? 

Is  thy  love  absent  ? or  unkind  ? 

What  anguish  rends  my  M&rgaret’s  mind  ? 

Antonio. 

ANSWER. 

To  Antonio: 

With  eyes  half  open  you  might  see 
That  ’tie  not  love  disquiets  me; 

I’m  not 41  deserted,”  or  14  betrayed”— 

No  love-lorn,  sighing,  pining  maid. 

No — my  whole  heart  is  all  my  own. 

My  spirit  free,  my  power  well  known. 

Then  seek  some  other  cause  to  know 
The  source  of  your  friend  M&rgaret’s  woe ; 
And  haply,  if  you  chance  to  find 
The  care  that  rankles  in  my  mind, 

Antonio,  pity  and  redress, 

Aud  so  may  Heaven  forever  bless. 

M AUG  ABET. 

REPLY. 

I’ve  read  your  answer  o’er  and  o’er 
At  least  a dozen  times  or  more, 

And  racked  and  tortured  my  invention 
To  And  out  its  concealed  intention ; 

But,  after  all,  have  not  divined 
What  secret  anguish  fills  thy  mind: 

Is  it  that  conscience  will  upbraid 
At  times  thy  conduct,  gentle  maid, 

And  in  each  solitary  hour 

Bids  thee  lament  thy  boasted  “power?” 

Say,  is  it  that  her  mirror  true 

Will  oft  present  to  fancy’s  view 

The  tears  that  have  for  thee  been  shed, 

The  hearts  thou  numbereet  with  the  (lead  ? 
And  do  these  thoughts  thy  peace  destroy, 

And  cloud  each  opening  beam  of  joy  ? 

If  so,  pray  listen  to  a friend. 

And  mark  my  words— repent,  amend. 

And  rather  than  evoke  such  sighs 
Prom  us,  poor  mortals,  shut  thine  eyes. 

If  this  is  not  the  cause,  I own 
It  still  remains  to  ine  unknown; 

And  I must  beg  thee  to  disclose 
In  plainer  language  all  thy  woes. 

Let  not  concealment,  like  the  worm 
Whose  fangs  the  loveliest  flowers  deform, 
Upon  thy  cheeks  of  damask  prey, 

And  pluck  the  bloom  of  health  away. 

Yes,  Margaret,  I can  pity  thee. 

And  drop  the  tear  of  sympathy, 

And  for  thy  wrongs,  could  I but  guess  them, 
With  all  my  heart  I would  redress  them. 

Antonio. 
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ANSWER. 

Not  yet  the  cause  have  you  defined— 

The  fatal  cause  which  pains  my  mind; 

But,  since  your  answer  was  so  charming, 

And  your  suspense  becomes  alarming, 

To  my  sad  tale,  O lend  an  ear, 

And  all  the  wondrous  truth  you’ll  hear. 

By  lovers  haunted  all  the  while, 

Who  strive  to  win  my  partial  smile, 

Of  th’  motley  crew  which  one  to  choose 
I can  not  telL  If  all  refuse. 

Fast,  fast  my  youthful  years  will  fly, 

And  all  my  roses  fade  and  die. 

Too  soon  the  rose,  the  lily,  fades, 

And  lo ! the  land  of  cross  old  maids 
Opes  on  my  sight.  I shrink  aghast. 

Oh!  of  all  ills,  this  is  the  lost! 

From  this  lone  state  ye  Powers  defend  me, 
But,  ah  ! take  care  what  lad  ye  send  ms  l 
Antonio,  dost  thou  wonder  now 
Why  grief  and  care  cloud  my  young  brow, 
While  Scylla  and  Charybdis  fright  me. 

And  sports  and  sleigh-rides  ne’er  delight  me  ? 

Maxoasst. 

REPLY. 

At  last  the  mystery  is  out! 

All  now  is  clear  as  day— no  doubt; 

And  for  your  kindness  in  disclosing 
This  wondrous  secret,  and  reposing 
Such  trust  In  me,  I must  beg  leave 
To  ask  your  ladyship  to  receive, 

Pure  from  a heart  sincere  and  fervent 

The  thanks  of  your  most  humble  servant , 

And  to  permit  me  to  propose 
Some  means  t’  alleviate  your  woes. 

If  pity  draws  the  streaming  tear, 

And  bids  your  tender  bosom  fear 

That  if  from  “ th’  motley  crew”  you  choose 

One  favored  lad— the  rest  refuse— 

The  poor  rejected  souls,  so  sad, 


Will  shoot  themselves,  or  else  go  mad, 

Don't  mind  it;  tell  them,  with  a frown, 
That  all  must  not  expect  a crown— 

That  few  on  earth  a sceptre  wield, 

And  few  are  first  on  glory’s  field. 

But  if,  as  shrewdly  I suspect, 

The  reason  why  you  all  reject 

Is,  that  among  the  crowds  that  sigh, 

Pierced  by  the  ligh tiling  of  your  eye, 

Yon  find  not  one  who  claims  the  art 
To  turn  the  gentle  Margaret’s  heart, 

Not  one  that  virtue  can  approve, 

Or  one  that’s  worthy  Margaret’s  love, 

'Ti s all  a whim ; you’re  too  precise. 

Accept  for  once  a friend’s  advice, 

Nor  be  too  anxious  to  discover 
The  sense  or  Aonsense  of  your  lover; 

For  of  our  sex  this  truth  I know— 

11  Perfection  dwells  not  here  below.” 

To  ’scape  the  dark  and  dismal  shades 
That  wait  the  land  of  “ cross  old  maids,” 
And  shun  the  numerous  ills  that  wait 
On  that  deserted,  lonely  state, 

The  surest  method  that  I know— 

And  that,  alas ! not  always  so — 

Is  this:— but  stay;  you  first  must  swear 
You’ll  not  reveal  it  any  where; 

For  I am  now  about  to  mention 
A method  of  no  mean  invention; 

Twas  not  designed  for  all  to  hear, 

Not  meant  for  every  maiden’s  ear ; 

But  if  you’ll  Bay  you  will  not  tell , 

And  vow  to  keep  the  secret  well— 

True  as  the  miser  to  his  coffers, 

You  have  it:  take  the  first  that  offers . 

Anton  ia 

P.S.— If  any  one  should  call  to-day, 

And  44  pop  the  question,”  as  they  say, 

Pray  let  him  linger  till  to-morrow 
Before  you  ease  his  heart  of  sorrow ; 

For,  if  unpromised  you  remain 
Till  then,  Pll  come— if  it  doesn’t  rain. 
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As  up  and  down  the  city’s  ways  I went, 

I found  a place  of  still  and  strange  delight, 

Where  the  warm  air  was  sweet  with  many  a scent, 
And  tender  green  the  light— 

A languid  lotus  land  of  dusky  green. 

Still  with  sweet  heaviness  of  summer  hours; 

A little  kingdom  for  a fairy  queen 

The  market-place  of  flowers. 

44 0 fragrant  souls!”  I said,  “without  a stain, 

How  musical  were  speech  your  leaves  among!” 

Then  a sweet  odor  a sweet  voice  became. 

Sighing  in  sad,  proud  sorg : 

44 1 am  Queen  Rose.  In  bright  lands  far  away 
I grew  in  royal  gardens  of  delight; 

Soft  winds  and  sunshine  wooed  me  all  the  day, 
And  nightingales  all  night. 

44  O wondrous  moons  of  Asia ! I would  fain 
Bloom  over  Shushan,  or  with  rapture  lean 

Upon  the  breasts  of  girls  in  Ecbatane, 

Their  captive,  yet  their  queen.” 

The  pale  large  Lily  lips  then  music  woke: 

44  Sweet  was  my  life  upon  the  Nile’s  rich  shore  : 

O sacred  stream ! iny  golden  heart  is  broke ; 

My  empire  is  no  more. 

“No  more  upon  thy  placid  breast  I sway, 

No  more  see  dusky  faces  to  me  lean ; 


In  moonlight  beauty  o’er  the  world  I stray, 

A captive,  exiled  queen.” 

44  Ah,  it  were  sweet,”  some  perfumed  breath  replied, 
“To  see  my  home  low  in  the  greenwood  set!” 

And  stooping  to  the  mosey  ground,  I spied 
A sweet  blue  Violet 

44  If  I could  nestle  ’mid  the  leaves,  and  know 
The  golden  sunshine  and  the  silver  rain, 

And  hear  the  birds  above  me  singing  low, 

I should  be  glad  again, 

44  Rememb’ring  naught  of  all  the  days  gone  by 
But  loving  eyes  that  sought  my  blossoms  blue, 

And  loving  hearts  that  breathed  my  faintest  sigh. 
Blessing  me  as  I grew.” 

The  voice  in  perfume  ceased;  then  I,  who  held 
A golden  charm  of  mighty  potency. 

Said,  “ Violet,  thou  hast  in  love  excelled ; 

Come,  I will  make  thee  free.” 

So  to  the  fresh  wet  woods  I took  the  flower; 

And  fed  by  golden  sun  and  silver  rain, 

Hearing  the  singing  birds  in  every  bower, 

It  was  so  glad  again 

That  many  a passer  paused  with  happy  eyes 
To  breathe  the  incense  from  its  blue  and  green, 

Blessed  unaware  by  such  sweet  sacrifice, 

As  angels  bless,  unseen. 
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RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

IT  was  remarked  not  long  since  in  one  of 
the  leading  American  periodicals  that 
Russian  literature  contained  no  matter  of 
any  great  importance  beyond  the  works  of 
Tourgu6neff.  This  estimate  of  the  creative 
intellect  of  Russia  is  doubtless  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  knowledge  of  it  in  this  coun- 
try is  derived  mostly  from  the  French  trans- 
lations or  reproductions  of  popular  novels. 
Few  of  our  critics  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  lauguage  to  drink  deeply  at 
the  fountain-head  of  its  literature,  and  those 
who  are  totally  unversed  in  the  idiom  regard 
it  as  a barbarous  tongue,  the  results  of  which 
are  best  and  most  easily  attained  through 
the  medium  of  translations.  To  this  kind 
of  literary  Philistinism,  which  necessarily 
undermines  all  ambition  of  honest  research 
or  profound  examination,  there  is  no  an- 
swer but  that  which  forms  the  plea  for  the 
study  of  foreign  languages — insight  into 
the  life,  habits,  and  aspirations  of  various 
nations.  While  every  important  work  of 
the  French  and  German  languages  has  been 
translated  into  English,  the  place  given  to 
those  idioms  in  education,  in  social  inter- 
course, in  intellectual  development,  in- 
creases here  from  year  to  year — a certain 
proof  of  a popular  belief  in  the  advantage 
of  knowledge  of  languages  apart  from  the 
perusal  of  a few  romances  more  or  less. 

The  influence  of  Russian  thought  and  ac- 
tion is  year  by  year  more  widely  diffused 
throughout  Europe.  The  study  of  the  lan- 
guage is  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  the 
Continent,  keeping  pace  with  the  reaction 
against  the  French  influence  in  the  educa- 
tion and  social  life  of  the  Russian  people. 
There  is  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing nationalization  of  the  empire  than  the 
attention  accorded  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  younger  generation.  Not 
many  years  have  passed  since  a relative  ig- 
norance of  the  native  idiom  was  an  elegant 
affectation  common  to  all  aristocratic  Rus- 
sians. The  language  of  society  was  French ; 
of  literature,  art,  and  science,  German ; of 
sports,  politics,  and  practical  affairs,  Eng- 
lish. Conversation  became  a combination 
of  idioms,  falsified  and  distorted  at  the  will 
of  the  speaker. 

This  influx  of  foreign  elements,  this  char- 
acter of  eclecticism,  grafted  upon  the  Scla- 
vonic ground-stock,  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced  influ- 
ences of  speech,  habit,  and  manner  from  ev- 
ery country  whose  institutions  he  attempt- 
ed to  assimilate  with  those  of  his  empire. 

The  literature  of  the  country  first  appear- 
ed in  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings 
into  the  Sclavonic,  continued  by  degrees 
into  its  offshoot,  the  Russian,  through  the 
medium  of  the  chronicles  and  histories  writ- 
ten in  the  many  monasteries  of  the  empire. 


The  groundwork  of  the  Russian  speech  and 
character  is  Greek,  and  a strong  flavor  of 
Hellenism  is  felt  in  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  this  day.  The  peasant  songs  and 
dances  axe  those  of  their  Greek  ancestry — 
wild,  rhythmic,  full  of  suppressed  melan- 
choly and  pathos,  as  though  they  yearned 
for  the  lost  groves  of  cypress  and  olive  on 
the  Athenian  hills.  The  purer  Greek  ele- 
ment shines  out  in  contrast  with  the  hard 
formalism,  the  hierarchical  conventionali- 
ties, of  the  Greco-Byzantine  in  the  art,  wor- 
ship, and  creed  of  the  people. 

Their  early  epics  have  a fine  antique  feel- 
ing. The  exploits  of  the  Sclavonic  heroes 
are  treated  with  a force  and  vigor  that  re- 
call the  methods  of  the  first  Grecians.  In 
early  times,  when  the  empire  was  infested 
with  barbarian  tribes  against  which  the 
Russians  were  obliged  to  hold  themselves 
always  armed,  the  expression  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  country  was  robust  and  orig- 
inal in  the  popular  songs  and  legends.  But 
as  the  influence  of  Western  Europe  prevail- 
ed over  that  of  the  East,  the  character  of 
the  people  acquired  an  external  semblance 
of  refinement,  which  resulted  in  effeteness. 
These  foreign  influences,  starting  from  the 
court,  spread  throughout  the  empire,  so  that 
even  to  this  day  the  life  retains  a certain 
rococo  flavor  that  may  be  easily  traced  in  the 
pictures  of  Russian  society  offered  us  by 
TourguSneff. 

Proof  of  the  immense  latent  power,  the 
reserved  barbaric  force,  of  the  Russian  in- 
telligence, is  the  readiness  with  which,  the 
moment  the  great  Czar  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
foreign  countries  to  his  half-civilized  peo- 
ple, they  assimilated  all  the  elements  of 
learning  or  industry  appropriate  to  their 
condition.  The  immediate  effect  was  natu- 
rally to  generate  a species  of  imitativeness 
or  mannerism,  but  the  germ  of  the  genu- 
ine national  spirit  was  nevertheless  called 
into  life.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
sparse  literature  of  the  country  was  held  in 
subjection  by  the  reverence  accorded  to  Ger- 
man models  of  the  very  worst  school,  the 
first  of  the  great  lights  of  the  second  period 
of  the  Russian  intellectual  development, 
Lomonosof,  appeared  above  the  horizon — 
a man  great  in  science,  in  mathematics,  in 
letters,  with  the  welfare  of  his  country  deep- 
ly engraved  upon  his  heart. 

Lomonosof  is  a character  fairly  typical  of 
that  phase  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
which  advanced  the  cause  of  intellect,  and 
^accorded  patronage  and  assistance  to  men 
of  genius  of  whatever  condition.  He  was  a 
poor  fisher-boy  who  toiled  with  his  father 
on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  He  learned 
to  read  and  write  from  the  village  priest, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  led  him  to  leave  his  father’s 
house  in  secret  and  repair  to  Moscow  with 
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a company  of  fish  vendors,  one  of  whom  in- 
troduced him  to  the  head  of  a monastery. 
The  latter  cansed  him  to  be  received  into 
the  school  attached  to  the  monastery.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  afterward  to  various  Ger- 
man universities,  to  perfect  himself  in  natu- 
ral science.  While  in  Germany  he  composed 
an  ode  on  the  capture  of  Khoten,  which  he 
sent  to  the  Academy  in  Sfc.  Petersburg.  From 
this  learned  body  it  received  great  praise, 
and  is  remembered  by  posterity  as  marking 
the  opening  of  a new  era  in  Russian  poetry. 
After  several  years  passed  in  personal  ad- 
venture and  in  the  exploration  of  the  scien- 
tific intelligence  of  Germany,  he  returned 
to  Russia,  bringing  with  him  the  accumula- 
ted treasures  of  his  intellectual  endeavor, 
his  ardent  desire  to  raise  his  country  to  the 
level  of  those  he  had  explored,  and  an  act- 
ive mental  organization  prepared  to  apply 
to  the  raw  material  of  the  semi-barbaric  em- 
pire the  methods  he  had  observed  in  other 
governments.  His  profound  studies  in  Ger- 
many had  only  served  the  more  to  national- 
ize him,  and  cause  him  to  hate  the  Teutonic 
influence  that  paralyzed  the  nascent  Rus- 
sian intellect.  Thus  the  Russians  honor 
him  as  the  first  exponent  of  the  national 
idea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  miserable 
-supereclecticism  that  later  undermined  the 
vigor  of  the  empire.  The  figure  of  Lomo- 
nosof  stands  forth  in  the  intellectual  histo- 
ry of  Russia  as  that  of  Goethe  in  Germany. 
His  supreme  patriotism,  his  universal  intel- 
ligence, his  position  as  the  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  Russian  verse,  all  bear  out 
the  parallel.  He  it  was  who  with  his  wise 
counsels  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 
Like  Goethe,  he  was  beloved  of  royalty.  In 
his  old  age  the  Empress  Catherine  visited 
him  in  his  house,  and  passed  hours  watching 
his  experiments  in  physical  science.  The 
last  regret  of  his  generous  soul,  so  filled 
with  desire  of  his  country's  development, 
was  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the 
work  that  he  had  begun  for  the  Russian 
people.  He  prophesied  that  his  ideas  would 
-die  with  him.  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
for  the  Russian  scientific  intelligence  is  to 
this  day  held  in  subjection  by  the  German 
methods. 

Lomonosof  composed  the  first  tragedies 
written  in  the  Russian  language.  Scarcely 
more  than  a hundred  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  theatre  was  established  in 
Russia.  The  drama  originated  in  the  mys- 
teries and  passion  plays  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  crept  into  the  houses  of  the 
nobles,  and  thence,  taken  up  by  the  court, 
became  a public  and  acknowledged  element. 
A theatre  was  opened  in  Moscow,  directed 
by  the  poet  Sumarokof,  who  wrote  tragedies 
modelled  on  the  French  school  of  powder 
and  rouge,  with  nothing  national  but  the 


names  of  the  characters.  Sumarokof  was 
ambitious  of  the  title  of  the  Russian  Vol- 
taire. He  corresponded  long  with  the  old 
French  philosopher,  who  spoke  flatteringly 
of  his  tragedies.  He  represents  the  imita- 
tive Russian  idea,  as  Lomonosof  the  true 
brave  national  spirit  making  its  way  surely 
and  calmly  across  the  distractions  and  falsi- 
ties of  an  erroneous  system. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  formed  a distinct 
epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  em- 
pire. The  patronage  accorded  by  the  em- 
press to  letters,  the  example  of  her  personal 
brilliancy,  stimulated  the  creative  faculty 
of  the  court  that  surrounded  her.  She  gath- 
ered the  intellectual  results  of  the  century 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  domesticating  them 
among  the  steppes  of  her  empire.  Her  broad 
philosophy  of  life  and  thought  and  govern- 
ment astonished  even  the  schools  from  which 
it  had  sprung.  The  bold,  half-savage  au- 
dacity of  her  system  went  so  far  beyond  the 
timid  speculations  of  Western  Europe  that 
even  Voltaire  said,  speaking  of  the  superb 
Russian,  “C'est  du  Nord  maintenant  que 
nous  vient  la  lumi&re.”  The  Russian  court 
was  the  epitome  of  the  whole  lawless,  cor- 
rupt magnificence  of  the  last  century,  com- 
bining its  own  Eastern  barbarity  and  sump- 
tuousness with  the  esprit  of  life,  the  cynicism 
of  action,  the  exquisite  egoism  of  the  West- 
ern nations.  An  age  glorious  for  Russia, 
the  culmination  of  the  material  philosophy 
of  the  old  barbaric  empire;  an  age  when 
letters  flourished  as  the  ornament  of  a court, 
and  poets  were  pensioned  for  their  praises 
of  their  empress;  when  serfdom  was  in- 
creased throughout  the  empire ; when  pow- 
dered, painted  lovers  and  favorites  went 
forth  to  conquer  armies  in  caftans  covered 
with  jewels ; when,  in  celebration  of  their 
victories,  princes,  the  heroes  of  the  poets' 
epics,  ordered  fStes  in  artificial  gardens 
planted  with  exotics,  where  jewelled  ele- 
phants stalked  among  the  guests,  and  then, 
from  excess  of  reaction,  passed  days  in 
moody  silence,  yawning  with  ennui,  the  cup 
of  pleasure  drained  to  the  dregs.  The  bac- 
chanals of  the  French  regency  fall  into  in- 
significance by  the  side  of  the  sumptuous 
orgies  of  the  Russian  court.  Strange  that 
at  a time  when  the  European  states  were 
thus  corrupt,  and  the  foundations  of  socie- 
ty were  gradually  being  undermined,  there 
should  appear  upon  the  horizon,  piercing 
through  the  gathered  shadows,  intellects 
strong,  white,  and  true  as  the  sunlight  of 
reason.  The  decay  of  Italy  produced  that 
fine  antique  marble,  Alfieri,  whose  intui- 
tions were  as  facts  to  other  men ; born  not 
of  the  Crusca,  but  of  the  smouldering  Greek 
spirit  of  its  countrymen.  In  Russia,  while 
the  empress  founded  academies  and  fostered 
the  classical  tendencies  of  her  poet  nurslings, 
there  was  one  among  them,  Derschawin, 
who  amidst  much  of  flattery  and  fawning. 
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much  of  the  spirit  lost  in  matter,  many  odes 
and  pteans  degraded  by  the  worship  of  the 
warrior  favorites,  uttered  words  that  make 
him  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Russians  os 
Alfieri  to  those  of  the  Italians.  He  carried 
the  motive  power  of  his  genius,  the  idea  of 
nationalization,  the  spirit  of  ancient  Russia, 
high  and  pure  across  all  the  foreign  infiltra- 
tions of  the  century. 

Every  country  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
destruction,  covering  the  abyss  with  flow- 
ers, finds  suddenly  some  grinning  satirist 
lurking  among  them,  as  France  in  Beaumar- 
chais, Italy  in  Goldoni.  It  requires  a com- 
plexity of  life  and  civilization  to  produce 
comedy.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  soul  do 
not  generate  satire.  The  many-sided  brill- 
iant baroque  of  the  court  and  empire  of 
Catherine  called  into  life  the  genius  of  the 
poet  Von  Visin.  He  wrote  two  comedies, 
immortal  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
characters  of  which  have  passed  into  prov- 
erbs. Both  satirize  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  empire — military  organization,  edu- 
cation, social  life.  The  reign  of  Catherine 
produced  other  poets — Kapnist,  Kostrow, 
Kheraskof  — more  or  less  imitators  of  Der- 
schawin,  and  like  him  formed  on  the  models 
of  French  classicism. 

There  was  a flavor  of  the  cinque-cento  in 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Russian  lit- 
erati. A passion  for  books,  archives,  chron- 
icles, extended  throughout  the  country. 
Nicola  Novikof  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  intellectual  history  of  Russia  as 
Aldus  Manuzio  in  that  of  Venice — an  earnest 
lover  of  books  and  manuscripts,  whose  ar- 
dent desire  was,  through  the  medium  of 
the  academies,  to  disseminate  knowledge 
throughout  the  empire.  There  were  strange 
incongruities  in  that  reign  of  Catherine — a 
mingling  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  with  that 
of  the  French  regent — intellectual  activity 
and  moral  decay. 

The  periods  of  Russian  literature  are  of 
short  duration  and  sudden  in  contrast — mi- 
crocosmic  reproductions  of  other  literatures. 
Thus  from  the  eclectic  scholasticism  of  the 
academies  of  the  reign  of  Catherine  sprang 
the  strong  original  intellect,  the  bold  free 
soul  of  Karamsin,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  liberal  school  gof  literature,  and  rep- 
resents the  modem  spirit  of  nationalization. 
From  his  early  youth  the  study  of  foreign 
literatures  had  strong  attraction  for  Karam- 
sin. While  he  was  still  a lad  his  wild  spirit 
of  independence  found  an  outlet  in  his  sym- 
pathy with  and  enthusiasm  for  our  own  na- 
tion in  its  struggle  of  the  Revolution.  Sin- 
gular it  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  our 
infant  republic  on  the  destiny  of  Russia. 
Karamsin,  more  than  any  other  man  of  let- 
ters, helped  to  burst  the  bonds  of  ancient 
Russia,  and  he  drew  his  strength  aud  in- 
spiration from  the  example  of  the  American 
colonies.  As  a youth  he  travelled  through 


Europe,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the 
great  men  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed.  Traces  of  the  classicism  of  his 
education  are  found  in  his  earlier  style, 
which  yielded,  after  the  matured  reflections 
of  his  travels,  to  the  dawning  romanticism 
of  France  and  Germany.  In  this  mood  he 
produced  several  novels,  the  last  of  which 
only,  from  the  introduction  of  historical 
scenes  and  personages,  presaged  the  path 
his  intellect  was  soon  to  tread.  At  the 
same  time  he  edited  various  periodicals,  as 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  done  in  Germany, 
in  a spirit  of  eclecticism  and  coterie,  but 
they  were  purely  ephemeral  in  character, 
preparing  the  way  only  for  his  great  and 
lasting  creation,  the  History  of  the  Russian 
Monarchy.  It  was  the  expression  of  a new 
period  in  the  development  of  the  Russian 
spirit,  in  letters  as  in  politics,  which  open- 
ed with  the  accession  of  Alexander  I. — a 
man  of  broad  education  aud  understanding, 
desirous  of  the  good  of  his  people,  neglect- 
ing no  means  of  their  enlightenment.  He 
founded  universities,  encouraged  letters 
and  science  in  every  shape.  He  appointed 
Karamsin  imperial  historian,  and  at  the 
Czar’s  instigation  the  author  undertook  his 
colossal  task  of  chronicling  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  its  earliest  years.  From  the  docu- 
ments lying  in  neglected  confusion  in  all 
the  monasteries  and  council  halls  of  Russia 
he  gathered  the  materials  for  his  history. 
Supreme  in  patience  and  conscientious  re- 
search, he  spared  himself  no  toil  or  weari- 
ness in  the  fulfillment  of  his  appointed  task. 
He  consecrated  twenty-three  years  of  life  to 
his  absorbiug  work,  and  died  at  last  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  leaving  it  unfinished — a 
magnificent  monument  of  a nation’s  prog- 
ress from  barbarity  to  enlightenment.  In 
his  methods  he  followed  the  English  model* 
he  had  studied  so  closely,  gave  to  the  char- 
acters of  early  Sclavonic  history  the  robust 
picturesqueness,  the  sturdy  independence 
and  pride,  of  the  English  heroes  he  had 
learned  to  know  in  Shakspeare’s  historic 
plays,  his  favorite  study.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
idea  of  individual  liberty  animates  even 
this  record  of  Russian  despotism.  The  spir- 
it of  the  youth  whose  blood  had  boiled  at 
the  wrongs  of  the  American  colonies  be- 
came, in  the  historian,  the  powerful  motif 
of  a country’s  annals.  Karamsin  occupies 
an  anomalous  position  in  the  literature  of 
the  country,  uniting  in  himself  something 
of  the  three  periods  iuto  which  the  modern 
literature  is  divided — the  classic  outgrowth 
of  the  French  school ; the  romantic  school 
resulting  from  the  English  and  German  tone 
of  thought;  the  national,  of  which  Push- 
kin and  Gogol  were  the  exponents. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  deeper  chord 
of  Russian  nationality  was  struok  by  the 
hand  of  Karamsin,  the  lighter  melodies  of 
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the  peon’s  life  were  finding  an  outlet  in 
the  fabl™  of  Dmitrief  and  Krylof — two  po- 
et* whose  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
peasants  and  serfs  as  in  those  of  princes 
and  emperors,  for  they  caught  up  from  the 
soil  of  Russia  the  simple  wit  and  wisdom  of 
the  poor,  the  most  deeply  rooted  character- 
istics of  the  popular  nature.  The  peasants 
recite  their  witty  apologues  over  their  cab- 
bage soup  and  black  bread.  The  wisest  men 
in  the  kingdom  talk  lovingly  of  “Grand- 
father Krylof  He  stands  in  bronze  in  the 
summer  garden  of  Peter  the  Great.  He 
lashed  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  upper 
classes  in  his  comedies,  but  to  the  poor  he 
was  gentle  and  tender  even  in  his  humor. 

The  most  famous  representative  of  the 
romantic  school  is  Gincovschi.  Absorbed 
by  the  study  of  English  verse,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  literature  with  a transla- 
tion of  the  “Elegy  in  a Country  Church- 
yard,” the  melancholy  of  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  mournful  under-tones  of  the 
Russian  poetic  character.  Gincovschi  was 
the  friend  of  Karamsin  and  Pushkin,  both 
of  whom  he  survived,  and  whose  last  mo- 
ments he  chronicled,  thus  completing  the 
cycle  of  modern  Russian  liberalism.  Patri- 
ot no  less  than  poet,  he  fought  in  the  war 
of  1812,  singing  the  praise  of  his  emperor 
the  while.  The  type  of  “ Young  Russia”  in 
his  political  utterance,  the  national  aspira- 
tion of  his  genius  is  mingled  with  the  mel- 
ancholy and  passion  of  the  Italian  Leopardi, 
with  whom  he  may  most  fitly  be  compared. 
Both  were  formed  on  the  study  of  English 
models,  and  possessed  the  inherent  melan- 
choly of  their  respective  races.  Enfant  du 
si&cle,  he  introduced  into  the  Russian  soul 
the  maddening  spirit  of  introspection  and 
self-analysis  so  characteristic  of  modern 
thought.  The  overcivilization  of  Russian 
society  brought  with  it  the  avenging  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  mental  ennui . Gincovschi 
became  the  instructor  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, and  remained  long  at  court  for  the 
sake  of  his  august  pupil*  As  a poet  he  ex- 
celled in  harmony,  grace,  and  beauty  of 
verse.  He  translated  much  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  German,  especially  in  his  early  life, 
before  he  had  found  his  proper  outlet  in  pa- 
triotic and  national  creations.  The  great 
defect  of  his  intelligence  was  a certain  sub- 
servience to  German  models,  which  to  the 
new  spirit  of  Russian  nationality  mars  his 
most  polished  efforts. 

Another  master  of  modern  Russian,  the 
Mend  and  contemporary  of  Gincovschi,  was 
the  poor  mad  poet  Batuschkof,  whose  mind 
left  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the 
occupation  of  whose  insane  hours  was  the 
painting  again  and  again  of  a tomb  with  a 
cross  under  a fir-tree,  with  the  moon  rising 
above.  His  travels  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  study  of  the  literatures  of  those 
two  countries,  formed  his  genius  upon  the 


antique  model  then  in  vogue — the  pseudo- 
Greek  school  of  the  Directoire,  of  which 
Andrd  Chenier  was  the  exponent.  A clus- 
ter of  poets  sprang  up  under  the  influence 
of  Gincovschi — all  national  and  patriotic, 
who  fought  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  sang 
the  pseans  of  their  emperor — Yiasemski, 
who  wrote  of  purely  Russian  life ; Davidof, 
historian  and  lyrist ; Glinka,  whose  Letters 
of  a Russian  Officer  had  great  success ; Raich, 
who  translated  the  Georgies,  the  “Jerusa- 
lem” of  Tasso,  and  “ Orlando  Furioso.”  In 
the  midst  of  the  romantic  school  sprang  into 
the  light  a vigorous  after-growth  of  classi- 
cism— a school  which  included  Ozerof,  the 
tragic  poet ; Merzliakov,  the  translator  and 
critic ; Gniedich,  a passionate  Greek  schol- 
ar, who  saw  in  that  language  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  Russians,  and  did  his  best  to 
arouse  in  his  countrymen  some  enthusiasm 
for  it  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  German 
influence. 

The  sentimentalism  of  the  romantic  school 
led  to  a reactionary  manifestation  of  com- 
edy in  obedience  to  the  modern  tendency  to 
cynicism  and  satire  produced  by  the  study 
of  French  contemporary  literature.  Roman- 
ticism was  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  com- 
edies of  Sciacovski,  Khmelnitski,  and,  most 
famous  of  all,  Alexander  Griboyedov,  diplo- 
mats and  poet,  whose  comedy,  Misfortune 
from  too  much  Wit,  is  the  most  perfect  satire 
on  the  follies  of  modern  Russian  society — 
its  passion  for  show,  extravagance,  hollow- 
ness of  education,  corruption,  and  reckless- 
ness— that  has  ever  been  produced.  The 
hero  is  a true  and  patriotic  Russian,  moving 
untainted  amidst  a society  of  effeminate  de- 
nationalized men  and  women. 

The  truly  national  period  of  the  Russian 
literature  begins  with  Alexander  Pushkin. 
He  rejoiced  in  every  expression  of  national 
feeling  that  came  in  his  way,  in  the  lan- 
guage or  customs  of  the  people,  in  the  his- 
tory, chronicles,  or  legends.  The  songs  of 
the  people  were  a delight  to  him.  He  loved 
to  wear  the  red  shirt  of  the  peasants  in  his 
own  home.  His  broad  knowledge  of  other 
literatures  led  him  to  perfect  cultivation 
without  eclecticism,  for  his  mind  was  too 
robust,  pure,  and  simple  for  servile  repro- 
duction. His  African  blood — for  he  was  de- 
scended from  a Moorish  general  of  Peter  the 
Great — gave  to  his  character  and  creations  a 
fougue  that  spread  itself  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  has  been,  as  it  were,  infused  into 
the  higher  Russian  nature.  In  his  boyhood 
the  patriarch  Derschawin  prophesied  a brill- 
iant future  for  him,  which  prophecy  was 
supported  by  the  appearance  of  an  epic  poem 
when  Pushkin  was  but  twenty  years  old, 
“ Ruslan  and  Ludmilla,”  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  popular  song  aud  tradi- 
tion. From  this  time  the  young  poet’s  gen- 
ius mounted  ever  higher.  His  poem  on  lib- 
erty gave  offense  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
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and  caused  the  poet’s  exile,  but  to  a part  of 
Russia  that  furnished  him  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  popular  life.  In 
1825,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ascended 
the  throne,  the  liberal  ideas  fostered  by  his 
predecessor  broke  forth  in  a revolt  against 
the  imperial  authority  that  forms  a distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  empire.  The  pris- 
ons were  filled  with  revolutionists,  numbers 
died  on  the  scaffold  or  were  sent  to  perish 
in  Siberia.  This  spirit  of  young  Russia  was 
that  of  which  Pushkin  was  the  exponent. 
It  was  only  the  accident  of  absence  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  withheld  him  from  cast- 
ing his  lot  with  the  revolutionists.  The 
following  year  he  was  recalled  from  exile 
and  received  by  the  court  with  open  arms. 
His  life  as  poet  and  as  man  of  the  world 
was  one  long  triumph.  Fortune  showered 
her  favors  upon  him.  He  was  adored  by  all 
classes  of  society,  for  each  found  itself  re- 
flected in  his  works.  Of  all  the  Russian 
poets  or  writers,  Pushkin  occupied  the  lar- 
gest place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
from  the  throne  to  the  isba , or  peasant  hut. 
Man  of  the  world,  artist,  philanthropist,  pa- 
triot, with  the  elegance  of  a patrician  and 
the  bonhomie  of  a man  of  the  people,  the 
tenderness  of  genius,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a character  better  calculated  to 
awaken  sympathy  or  typify  the  universal- 
ity of  intellect.  In  his  early  works  the  ri- 
otous imagination  of  the  poet  finds  an  outlet 
in  the  imagery  and  metaphor,  the  fantastic 
symbolism,  of  the  Italian  epic  school,  mingled 
with  that  of  the  French  classicism  of  the 
republic.  With  the  loss  of  his  first  youth 
his  genius  manifested  itself  in  the  poetic  at- 
titude of  the  century.  The  spirit  of  Byron 
became  the  spirit  of  Pushkin.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  political  fermentations  of 
the  epoch,  produced  in  him  a mood  of  proud 
defiance,  despair,  sullen  anger,  and  wild 
yearning  for  freedom  that  resulted  in  the 
most  powerful  of  his  productions.  Of  his 
two  greatest  works,  the  poem  of  “ Eugene 
Oneghin”  and  the  tragedy  of  Boris  Godunof 
the  first  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Byron, 
and  is  often  compared  with  “ Childe  Harold” 
or  “Don  Juan”  in  force,  bitterness,  cyni- 
cism, despair,  and  weariness,  as  the  results 
of  the  oversubjective  spirit.  Boris  Godunof y 
founded  on  the  fate  of  the  Russian  hero  of 
that  name,  was  inspired  by  the  history  of 
Karamsin,  and  treated  after  the  model  of  the 
English  historic  classics,  which  were  closely 
studied  by  Pushkin.  His  softer,  more  ro- 
mantic side  is  illustrated  in  his  novel  of 
The  Captain's  Daughter . 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Pushkin 
were  Buratinschi,  who  sang  the  rocks  and 
pine  forests  of  Finland ; Delvig,  a pure  Hel- 
lenist, who  held  himself  aloof  from  the  Teu- 
tonic influence;  Jazicof,  a poet  who — rare 
thing  in  Russia — knew  no  word  of  any  lan- 
guage besides  his  own,  and  was  therefore  in 


style  and  subject  national  to  the  core ; Tint- 
cef,  a Russian  genius  expressed  in  French 
verse ; Khomiakof,  whose  scientific  and  po- 
lemical works  are  widely  known ; Koltsof,  a 
poet  of  the  people,  who  sang  of  peasant  life, 
and  knew  but  little  of  books. 

Shortly  after  Pushkin’s  death  a young 
poet,  Michel  Lermontof,  published  an  elegy 
on  him  filled  with  cutting  satires  on  Russian 
institutions.  For  this  he  was  sent  to  the 
Caucasus.  There  he  wrote  and  dreamed, 
and  produced  poems  worthy  of  his  master. 
Like  him,  he  was  killed  in  a duel. 

The  period  of  novels  and  romances,  in 
which  the  Russians  are  so  prolific,  followed. 
Two  of  the  most  prominent  writers  were 
women — Countess  Rostopchin  and  Caroline 
Pavlof.  Boris  Godunof  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  historical  fiction.  Zagoskin  was 
the  author  of  the  first  historical  novels,  all 
more  or  less  modelled  on  those  of  Walter 
Scott,  which  attained  great  popularity  in 
Russia.  Perovski,  Lagetsnikof,  were  disci- 
ples of  the  latter  romantic  tendency,  which 
merged  by  degrees  into  the  present  robust 
school  of  fiction,  of  which  Nicolas  Gogol, 
though  dead  some  twenty-five  years,  is  the 
worthiest  representative.  His  pictures  of 
Russian  life  contain  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
pure  Sclavonic  character,  faithful  and  real- 
istic as  Flemish  canvases.  His  keen  satire, 
his  delightful  humor,  his  tender  pity  and 
love  for  the  people,  his  grim  exposure  of  all 
the  abuses  of  the  empire,  and  stolid  main- 
tenance of  his  defiant  position,  make  of  his 
works  a compendium  of  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  Russia.  His  earlier  works  are  mat- 
ter of  casual  experience  and  observation, 
full  of  brio  and  gayety,  aiming  at  depicting 
his  native  province,  Little  Russia.  His  later 
works  are  universal  in  significance,  and  have 
a quality  of  insight  that  cuts  through  the 
social  wounds  of  the  country  like  the  knife 
of  a surgeon.  One  of  his  most  powerful 
satires,  “Dead  Souls,”  is  directed  against 
the  institution  of  serfdom.  In  Russia  the 
wealth  of  a noble  was  estimated  by  “ souls.” 
When  a serf  died,  in  the  old  days,  his  soul 
still  paid  its  tribute  for  a certain  time.  The 
hero  of  the  poem  wanders  from  one  estate 
to  another,  purchasing  these  dead  souls  in 
order  to  mortgage  them  to  the  Lombard 
merchants.  Gogol  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Russians,  because,  in  spite  of  the  fierce 
satire  that  cloaked  his  disgust  of  the  gov- 
ernmental despotism,  he  had  full  confidence 
in  the  eventual  independence  and  salvation 
of  the  Russian  people. 

At  the  present  time  the  literature  of  Rus- 
sia is  very  largely  of  an  ephemeral  nature. 
Journalism  has  given  a superficial  character 
to  the  literary  cultivation  of  the  people. 
The  liberty  accorded  to  the  press  by  the 
present  emperor  is  more  favorable  to  the 
dissemination  of  general  information  than 
to  the  generation  of  profound  intellectual 
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creations.  The  newspaper  reigns  snpreme 
in  Russia.  Literature  bows  before  it,  or  is 
yoked  to  its  car.  The  intellectual  cancer 
of  Russia  is  eclecticism.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  writers  has  drifted  back  to  the  old 
methods,  abandoning  the  purity  and  truth 
that  Pushkin  instilled  into  the  literature. 
Withal  there  are  poets  who  have  shown 
originality  and  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful 
— Maikof,  modelled  on  the  Greek  school  of 
Batuschkof ; Fet,  a disciple  of  Heine ; Acsa- 
kof,  a follower  of  Khomiakof. 

The  most  distinguished  names  among  the 
modern  poets  are  those  of  Count  Tolstoi, 
dead  but  a few  years ; Rosenheim,  Plesct- 
ceief,  satirists.  Ostrovski  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Russian  dramatists.  Of  contempora- 
ry novelists,  Ivan  Tourgu6neff  stands  fore- 
most. The  works  of  the  elder  Acsakof,  a 
follower  of  Gogol,  who  died  some  twenty 
years  since,  still  keep  their  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Prince  Odojevski,  Pavlof,  and 
Solohub  are  writers  of  successful  novels. 
Grigorovich  is  one  of  the  most  national  and 
representative  of  all  the  novelists ; Goncha- 
rof,  Pissemski,  Potiekin  Leone  Tolstoi,  Sal- 
ty kof,  Melnikof,  Selivanof,  are  among  the 
most  prominent  novelists  of  the  day. 

The  held  of  hction  is  largely  occupied  by 
women.  Some  of  the  most  truthful  and  ar- 
tistic studies  of  Russian  life  are  found  in 


novels  published  by  women  known  under 
the  names  of  Crestovski,  Vovcek,  Kokha- 
novskaia.  In  no  other  country  are  the  con- 
ditions of  literature  so  favorable  to  women 
as  in  Russia.  The  Russian  women  possess 
remarkable  perspicacity  and  insight,  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  exquisite  tact,  the  art  of 
embellishment  in  action  and  speech,  a suav- 
ity of  language  that  they  owe  to  the  large 
part  played  by  the  French  tongue  in  their 
education,  and  the  atmosphere  of  social 
grace  in  which  they  are  trained.  No  wom- 
en in  the  world  possess  such  advantages  of 
observation  and  experience.  They  are  bora 
diplomates,  and  are  important  factors  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  most  dangerous  element  of  social- 
ism is  found  in  the  women  of  Russia,  as  the 
novels  of  Tourgu6neff  show  us.  This  in- 
cendiary element,  this  under-current  of  the 
empire,  is  at  least  the  strongest  safeguard 
against  the  elegant  eclecticism  that  would 
benumb  the  intellect  of  polished,  still  half- 
uncivilized,  Russia.  And  as  this  robust 
revolutionary  force  gains  in  power  and 
strength,  it  must  bring  about  a reactionary 
school  of  literature  that  will  carry  those 
who  are  witness  to  its  results  back  to  the 
youthful  power  and  beauty  of  Pushkin  and 
the  martyrs  of  Siberia  and  the  scaffold  in 
the  year  *25. 


A MANUFACTURED  COMET. 


mHE  work  of  making  astronomical  obser- 
I vations  is  about  the  most  laborious  and 
trying  in  which  an  intellectual  man  has  ever 
to  engage.  Any  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  air  which  surrounds  him  and 
that  outside  would  be  fatal  to  the  accura- 
cy of  telescopic  vision ; so  that,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  night  may  be,  not  only  must 
no  artificial  heat  be  allowed  him,  but  he 
must  take  special  pains  to  have  his  observ- 
ing-room  as  cold  as  the  outer  air.  He  must 
sit  perfectly  still,  his  attention  concentra- 
ted upon  the  object  which  he  is  scrutiniz- 
ing. Gloves  can  hardly  be  allowed  him, 
beeause  they  would  interfere  with  the  deli- 
cacy necessary  in  handling  his  instrument. 
And  whether  it  be  warm  or  cold,  he  must 
pursue  his  avocation  during  the  hours  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  enjoying  them- 
selves in  sleep.  If  he  wants  to  discover  a 
comet,  he  will  find  the  search  as  trying  to 
his  patience  as  the  observations  are  detri- 
mental to  his  physical  comfort.  He  may 
scan  the  heavens  with  unwearying  assidu- 
ity on  every  clear  night  during  an  entire 
year,  and  yet  not  be  rewarded  with  a single 
discovery. 

All  this  the  Chevalier  d’Angos  learned 
from  sad  experience.  This  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  famous  Knights  of  Malta,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  be- 


ing imbued  with  an  astronomical  taste,  had 
built  himself  a small  observatory,  or  per- 
haps got  it  built  by  the  brotherhood.  He 
was  known  in  the  astronomical  world  as 
the  computer  of  cometary  orbits  at  a time 
when  such  computations  were  much  more 
difficult  than  they  are  at  present.  But  up 
to  the  time  when  our  story  commences,  al- 
though he  had  made  a few  observations 
with  his  telescope,  he  was  not  known  to 
have  made  any  discovery  whatever.  It 
was  in  the  year  1784  that  a happy  thought 
struck  the  .ambitious  knight,  the  develop- 
ment and  results  of  which  form  the  principal 
subject  of  our  story.  In  May  of  that  year, 
Messier,  of  Paris,  celebrated  as  the  discover- 
er of  comets,  received  a letter  from  D’Angos 
stating  that  he  had  discovered  a small  com- 
et without  any  tail  on  the  night  of  April 
11.  At  first  he  supposed  it  to  be  a nebula. 
Still,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  it  in  case  it 
should  prove  to  be  a comet,  he  had  careful- 
ly fixed  its  position  among  the  stars. 

Two  or  three  cloudy  nights  followed, 
when  he  found  it  again,  and  saw  that  it  had 
moved  several  degrees.  He  now  knew  it 
was  a comet,  and  therefore  communicated 
his  observations  to  the  Paris  astronomer. 
In  the  following  month  the  observatory  at 
Malta  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with,  as  was 
supposed,  all  its  papers.  It  was  therefore 
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feared  that  this  was  the  last  of  the  comet. 
In  those  times  it  took  a month  for  a letter 
to  reach  Paris  from  Malta,  so  that  when  Mes- 
sier heard  of  the  discovery  it  was  too  late  to 
tind  the  comet.  But  a couple  of  years  after- 
ward there  appeared  in  a mathematical  jour- 
nal published  by  the  celebrated  Bernulli  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  comet  by  DAn- 
gos,  extending  from  the  11th  of  April  to  the 
2d  of  May ; also  a set  of  elements,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  observations,  show- 
ing in  what  prbit  the  comet  moved  around 
the  sun.  D’Angos  added  that  the  elements 
represented  the  observations  with  almost 
entire  exactness.  So  far  there  was  nothing 
at  ail  to  excite  suspicion ; but  when  mathe- 
maticians came  to  scrutinize  these  observa- 
tions more  closely,  they  were  not  only  un- 
able to  reconcile  them  with  the  orbit  given 
by  DAngos,  but,  in  fact,  with  any  orbit 
whatever.  No  heavenly  body  had  ever  been 
known  to  move  in  an  orbit  so  erratic  as  that 
which  the  observations  would  indicate, 
while  the  orbit  assigned  by  D’Angos  would 
have  placed  the  comet  in  a quarter  of  the 
heavens  entirely  different  from  that  in 
which  he  professed  to  have  observed  it. 
Evidently  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  numbers  given  by  the  chevalier.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  correct  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  corrected  orbit  would  rep- 
resent the  observations.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach that  could  be  made  was  to  suppose 
the  comet  so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to 
move  around  it  like  a -satellite.  A suspi- 
cion that  the  whole  thing  was  a fabrication 
now  began  to  gain  general  credence.  But 
beyond  the  seemiug  impossibility  of  repre- 
senting the  observations,  no  proof  of  the 
fabrication  could  be  afforded.  When  the 
observatory  was  burned,  all  the  papers  were 
burned  with  it,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
refer  to  the  original  records.  No  one  else 
had  seen  the  comet,  but  then  DAngos  him- 
self said  it  was  a very  faint  one;  conse- 
quently it  might  well  have  escaped  notice. 
Finally,  if  the  observations  were  entirely 
fabricated,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the 
knight  would  take  good  care  to  have  them 
correspond  to  the  orbit  which  he  had  mark- 
ed out,  whereas,  as  we  have  said,  there  was 
no  such  correspondence  whatever.  What 
made  the  thing  still  more  inexplicable  was, 
that  D’Angos  understood  'perfectly  the  art 
of  computing  cometary  orbits  as  then  prac- 
ticed. 

Thirty  years  passed  away,  and  D’Angos 
was  dead  and  gone  before  any  new  light 
was  thrown  upon  the  difficulty.  The  comet 
still  figured  among  the  discoveries  of  that 
year,  but  no  one  had  explained  the  observa- 
tions. Olbers,  about  1820,  subjected  the  lat- 
ter to  a new  examination,  and,  like  others 
who  had  done  so,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  comet  could  have  moved  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  D’Angos  pretended  to  observe 


it.  The  only  explanation  seemed  to  be  that 
he  had  assumed  some  orbit,  calculated  how 
the  comet  would  appear  from  the  earth  if  it 
moved  in  that  orbit,  and  then  pretended  to 
have  observed  it  in  the  calculated  positions, 
but  that  in  making  his  calculations  some 
mistake  had  crept  in.  Olbers  asked  Encke 
to  take  up  the  subject  and  see  if  he  could 
meet  with  any  better  success  in  explaining 
the  matter.  Encke  satisfied  himself,  as  oth- 
ers had  done  before  him,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  represent  the  observations  by  any 
admissible  orbit.  At  length,  after  many 
trials,  he  took  the  orbit  of  D’Angos  and 
sought  to  find  in  what  way  it  would  have 
to  be  changed  to  represent  the  observations. 
The  clew  to  the  whole  forgery  was  at  length 
reached.  Take  this  orbit,  but  multiply  all 
the  distances  of  the  comet  from  the  sun  by 
ten,  which  merely  involves  a mistake  of  one 
figure  in  a certain  logarithm,  and  the  obser- 
vations are  all  reproduced  pretty  much  as 
D’Angos  gave  them.  The  mystery  was  then 
solved.  The  chevalier,  anxious  to  figure  ns 
the  discoverer  of  a comet,  had  imagined  this 
orbit ; supposing  the  comet  to  move  in  it,  he 
calculated  the  positions  in  which  it  would 
appear  from  the  earth ; but  by  one  of  those 
accidents  which  so  frequently  happen  to  the 
dishonest,  he  had  made  a mistake  of  just 
one  figure  in  the  number  representing  the 
distance  of  the  comet  from  the  sun,  and 
thus  not  only  completely  spoiled  the  result, 
but  left  concealed  in  his  numbers  the  key 
which  was  to  lay  open  his  forgery  long  after 
he  should  be  dead.  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  manufactured  comet. 

Although  D’Angos  stands  alone  in  the 
bold  feat  of  making  a comet  out  of  nothing, 
the  alteration  or  forgery  of  astronomical 
observations  offers  a strong  temptation  to 
the  immoral  observer:  it  is  so  hard  to  make 
an  observation,  especially  a good  one,  and 
seemingly  so  easy  to  manufacture  what  to 
any  but  the  most  critical  examiner  will  look 
like  one.  The  same  thing  is  practiced  in 
other  sciences  than  astronomy.  Naturalists 
have  sometimes  been  suspected  of  describ- 
ing specimens  which  they  never  saw,  and 
classifying  animals  of  which  the  existence 
was  at  least  doubtful.  Astronomy  is  so  ex- 
act a science  that  to  attempt  the  same  trick 
there,  is,  indeed,  playing  with  edged  tools. 
The  smallest  slip  will  be  sure  to  lead  to  ul- 
timate detection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  un- 
fortunate Maltese  knight.  Sometimes  the 
very  exactness  of  the  observations  may  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  dishonest.  There  is 
a certain  limit  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
any  measurement  can  be  made  by  means  of 
an  instrument ; and  woe  to  the  unlucky  man 
who  pretends  to  surpass  this  degree  of  pre- 
cision ! The  writer  remembers  once  to  have 
seen  a long  series  of  observations  with  a sex- 
tant which  the  observer  had  sent  to  a high 
scientific  authority,  to  let  him  see  how  well 
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he  could  use  this  instrument.  They  agreed 
among  themselves  better  than  any  similar 
series  made  with  the  finest  instruments  in 
the  first  observatory  in  the  world.  This 
very  agreement  afforded  the  most  conclusive 
proof  that  they  were  in  some  way  dishonest. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  observer,  having 
made  an  immense  number  of  observations 
with  his  sextant,  had  selected  out  those 
which  agreed  best  among  themselves,  and 
thrown  the  others  away.  He  may  have 
supposed  that  this  was  a perfectly  legiti- 
mate proceeding ; but  it  was  one  which 
would  ruin  the  character  of  any  astronomer. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  instance  of 
alteration  of  observations  is  in  the  case  of 
Father  Heirs  expedition  to  Norway  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769.  This 
reverend  gentleman  was  an  Austrian  astron- 
omer of  some  note,  but  on  his  return  from 
the  transit  expedition  several  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  a suspicion  of  dishonesty  in  his 
treatment  of  his  observations.  He  refused 
to  publish  the  latter  until  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  results  of  others, 
and  thus  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
had  altered  his  own  to  correspond  to  the 
others.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  any  al- 
teration as  the  forgery  of  D’Angos  was  de- 
tected, because,  having  only  the  single  iso- 
lated observation,  there  were  no  others  to 
compare  it  with.  Some  sixty  years  after 
the  observation  Hell's  original  journal  was 
found  in  Vienna,  and  the  alterations  were 
then  detected.  Happily  they  were  not  so 
great  as  to  have  much  influence  upon  the 
result ; and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cor- 
rections were  no  greater  than  what  Hell 
conceived  to  be  the  possible  error  of  his 
observations. 

Another  case,  which  has  only  recently 
been  noticed,  is  that  of  a quite  well  known 
French  astronomer  named  Jeauraut,  living 
at  the  same  time  with  D,Angos.  Not  only 
does  this  man  seem  to  have  had  not  the 
slightest  compunction  in  presenting  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  observations  which  he 
never  made,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  forgery.  The  latter  was 
first  detected  by  the  extraordinary  agree- 
ment among  the  observations.  Although 
made  with  an  old  instrument  of  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  the  very  last  figure,  night  after 
night — a result  which  would  be  impossible 
with  the  best  instruments  of  modern  times. 
The  forgery  was  proved  not  only  by  this 
extraordinary  agreement,  but  by  the  same 
error  appearing  in  observations  which  pre- 
tended to  have  been  made  on  two  different 
nights.  In  real  observations  such  a repeti- 
tion of  an  accidental  error  would  have  been 
almost  out  of  the  question  ; but  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  pretended  observations 
of  one  night  were  derived  from  those  of  an- 
other, it  might  very  well  have  crept  in,  and 


be  carried  from  one  night  to  the  other.  He 
gives  observations  of  Jupiter  which  no 
doubt  agree  very  well  in  showing  how  he 
supposed  Jupiter  to  move.  But  the  more 
exact  tables  of  recent  times  show  that  the 
planet  could  not  have  moved  as  he  professed 
to  have  observed  it.  The  high  repute  of 
Jeauraut  as  a member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  calculator  of  astronomical 
tables  renders  this  discovery  of  “ cooked” 
observations  by  him  extremely  surprising. 

The  wildest  form  of  the  crime  of  which 
we  have  given  some  examples  is  that  of  al- 
tering individual  observations  so  that  they 
shall  agree  better  together  without  the 
final  result  being  in  any  way  altered.  This, 
in  scientific  slang,  is  called  cooking . Men 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  do  this  in 
order  that  they  might  make  a better  show 
of  accuracy  than  they  could  really  attain. 
An  observer  harms  no  one  but  himself  by 
any  such  attempts.  They  are  nearly  sure 
to  bo  detected  in  some  way  or  another,  and 
then  the  injury  to  the  observer’s  character 
is  such  that  nothing  he  says  will  be  re- 
ceived with  confidence. 


SONG  OF  THE  CLAY. 

I lie  in  state, 

Insensate  clay, 

And  on  me  wait 
A long  array 
That  celebrate 
My  festal  day. 

Solemn  and  slow, 

About  they  go, 

And  say,  as  they  pace, 

“What  a smile  on  the  face!” 

Well  may  I smile  with  perfect  peace, 

To  greet  the  hour  of  my  release! 

When  the  thing  that  vexed  me  fled, 

The  stricken  mourners  murmured,  “ Dead !” 
Dead — what  is  dead?  I lie  at  rest, 

No  longer  driven  and  distressed; 

The  tyrant  will  at  last  is  still, 

That  tortured  me  with  good  and  ill. 

Alive,  they  said,  “ Alas,  how  worn ! 

How  sad  the  face!  how  full  of  scorn!” 
That  was  from  the  soul  within, 

Tormenting  me  forever; 

Restless,  weary,  sick  with  sin, 

Mad  with  vain  endeavor. 

Now  I shall  turn  to  waving  grass, 

Bending  to  the  airs  that  pass; 

Upward  mount  in  flickering  flame; 

Sleep  in  the  dust  from  whence  I came; 

By  warring  waves  be  fiercely  burled ; 

On  wandering  winds  blow  round  the  world, 
And  fall  again 
To  the  earth  in  rain— 

Soulless  motion  and  soulless  rest, 

Rid  of  my  soul,  I now  am  blest ! 
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KENSETT,  the  artist,  was  a man  of  singular 
sweetness  of  temper,  and  always  gentle  and 
generous  in  his  comments  upon  the  work  of  oth- 
er painters.  He  had  nothing  of  the  traditional 
irritability  of  the  temperament  of  genius,  and  the 
only  time  that  the  Easy  Chair  ever  knew  him  to 
be  in  any  degree  angrily  excited  was  by  a criti- 
cism of  some  fellow-artists  in  a newspaper,  so 
timed,  he  thought,  as  to  be  especially  injurious  to 
them.  “ Here,”  said  he,  “ are  excellent  fellows, 
sincerely  devoted  to  their  art,  poor  and  strug- 
gling, hoping  by  selling  some  pictures  to  get  the 
means  of  going  to  Europe,  in  the  most  economical 
way,  to  study,  and  another  fellow,  who  thinks  he 
knows  something  about  art,  and  who  can  write 
smartly,  ridicules  their  work  in  a newspaper,  baf- 
fles their  hopes  and  plans,  imbitters  their  lives, 
exasperates  their  friends,  and  does  no  good  to 
any  human  being  or  to  any  worthy  cause.  It  is 
sheer  cruelty,  and  the  man  who  does  it  show's 
himself  to  have  a bad  heart.”  These  were  not 
the  precise  words,  but  it  was  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  kind-hearted  artist,  and  he  was  always  a 
little  impatient  when  the  matter  was  mentioned. 

There  was  a great  deal,  however,  that  he  over- 
looked. The  Easy  Chair,  indeed,  ventured  to  say 
to  him  that  a literary  man,  a critic,  might  be  quite 
as  sincere  and  deserving,  and  as  poor  also,  as  the 
painter,  and  his  critical  work  might  seem  to  him 
quite  as  important  and  earnest  a work,  and  his 
duty  quite  as  imperative,  as  that  of  the  artist. 
His  conception  of  the  influence  of  art  might  be 
such  that  he  would  think  it  a duty  to  do  what  he 
could  to  protect  the  public  against  poor  pictures, 
and  to  educate  public  taste  to  know  and  to  enjoy 
what  is  truly  worthy  and  fine  in  painting.  He 
might  be  mistaken,  indeed,  and  those  who  were 
sharply  criticised  would  not  like  it  or  him.  But 
why  should  not  a poor  picture  be  condemned  as 
much  as  a poor  book?  and  why  should  artists 
more  than  any  other  class  of  intellectual  work- 
men enjoy  immunity  from  criticism,  and  conse- 
quently from  censure  ? 

Plenty  of  such  suggestions  will  occur  to  every 
one  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  but  there  are 
also  plenty  of  rebutters  and  surrejoinders.  The 
good  Kensett  was  never  convinced,  and  always  in- 
sisted that  the  art  critic  had  an  enormous  advan- 
tage, that  he  was  generally  unfitted  for  his  task, 
and  that  he  misused  his  power  with  wanton  cru- 
elty. Nor  is  it  only  the  world  of  art  that  resents 
so  much  of  current  criticism ; that  of  literature  is 
not  less  sensitive  and  protestant.  It  is  a feud 
like  that  between  labor  and  capital.  Disraeli, 
who  is  essentially  an  artist,  although  of  the  most 
melodramatic  school,  says  in  a familiar  passage 
of  his  last  novel,  Lothair , that  critics  are  “ men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.”  And  a 
recent  paper  in  the  Comhill  points  out  that  Shen- 
stone  had  already  written,  more  pungently : “ A 
poet  that  fails  often  becomes  a morose  critic — 
weak  white  wiue  makes  excellent  vinegar.”  Dry- 
den,  still  earlier,  exclaimed : “ 111  writers  are  usu- 
ally the  sharpest  censors and  in  a long  disser- 
tation upon  critics  he  pushes  back  to  Horace,  who 
held  a class  of  them  in  little  honor.  Dry  den, 
however,  holds  that  “ formerly”  critics  were  “ de- 
fenders of  poets  and  commentators  on  their 
works,  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties,  to  place 


some  passages  in  a better  light,  to  redeem  oth- 
ers from  malicious  interpretations,  to  help  out 
an  author’s  modesty  who  is  not  ostentatious  of 
his  wit,  and,  in  short,  to  shield  him  from  the  ill 
nature  of  those  fellows  who  were  then  called  Zoili 
and  Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themselves  the 
venerable  name  of  censors.  But  neither  Zoilus 
nor  he  who  endeavored  to  defame  Virgil  were 
ever  adopted  into  the  name  of  critics  by  the  an- 
cients.” 

There  has  been  recently  a great  deal  of  renew- 
ed feeling  upon  the  subject  among  many  of  the 
artists,  who  feel  not  only  that  they  are  unjustly 
treated,  but  that  they  have  no  remedy.  Every 
body  can  understand  denunciation  and  enjoy  rid- 
icule, but  not  every  body  knows  any  thing  what- 
ever about  painting.  Indeed,  “ art”  is  so  deep  a 
mystery  to  most  persons  that  there  is  a general 
shyness  of  trusting  one’s  own  judgment  against  a 
vigorous  and  aggressive  opinion.  A loiterer  in 
the  present  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
may  secretly  like  a picture,  but  he  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  he  ought  to  like  it,  and  if  he  hears  the 
excellence  of  the  work  challenged  with  a fine  air 
of  superior  knowledge,  he  makes  no  fight,  because 
to  plead  his  taste  may  be  merely  to  disclose  what 
a horrible  taste  it  is.  Strident,  thwacking,  re- 
sounding criticism  has  undoubtedly  a great  effect. 
When  an  article  begins,  “This  will  never  do,” 
the  reader  is  at  once  prepared  to  see  impotence 
and  absurdity  w'herever  the  guide  points  them 
out.  A late  writer  says  of  Tom  Moore,  who  had 
as  little  conscience  in  literature  as  elsewhere: 
“ He  reviewed  the  poems  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  that 
slashing,  hectoring,  omnipotent  way  which  Jeffrey 
thought  the  ideal  of  criticism,  and  w'hich  our  fa- 
thers liked,  as  they  did  boxing,  bull-baiting,  and 
cock-fighting.  A glance  at  the  review' — if  we  may 
so  term  a massacre  in  which  no  quarter  is  given 
— will  satisfy  one  that  Moore  was  as  clever  and 
unfair  as  could  be  desired  in  an  Edinbuiyh  re- 
viewer, x.d.  1814.”  Macaulay  whacked  and  smash- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  in  Blackwood  and  Fraser 
criticism  was  often  a mere  pretense  for  dextrous 
and  laughable  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  in  which  the 
sole  consideration  was  the  amusement  of  the  read- 
er. Truth,  justice,  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  were  no  more  considered  than  the 
feelings  of  the  victim,  who  was  deftly  butchered 
to  make  an  English  holiday. 

This  is  a business  which  no  honorable  or  gen- 
erous man  will  excuse.  But  the  reason  that  for- 
bids it  imposes  the  supreme  condition  in  the  tone 
of  all  criticism,  that  it  shall  be  humane.  A man 
who  goes  to  the  Academy  exhibition  intending  to 
write  about  the  pictures  in  a newspaper,  can,  of 
course,  write  as  he  chooses.  But  there  is  none  the 
less  a way  in  which  he  ought  to  choose  to  write. 
He  ought,  for  instance,  to  consider  the  immense 
power  at  his  disposal.  He  has  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons more  than  can  see  the  pictures,  or  who  will 
have  any  other  association  with  most  of  the  paint- 
ers’ names  than  such  as  the  article  gives  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artists  are  men  honestly 
and  faithfully  engaged  in  a pursuit  by  which  they 
hope  to  make  a living.  They  may  have  mistaken 
their  vocation.  They  may  be  conceited  and  ig- 
norant They  may  paint  very  bad  pictures,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  critic.  But  the  offender  against 
the  critic's  conception  of  what  true  art  is  and 
what  the  true  canons  of  art  ought  to  be  is  not 
like  an  offender  against  the  moral  law,  whose 
canons  are  engraved  upon  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  men.  So  far  as  canons  of  art  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a difference  of  opinion,  and  the  inad- 
equate performance  is  at  least  an  honest  intention. 
To  be  smart  at  the  expense  of  the  painter,  who 
can  not  defend  himself,  and  whose  work  does  not 
defend  him — because  those  who  laugh  at  the  rid- 
icule do  not  know  whether  the  picture  be  good  or 
bad — is  merely  to  be  a literary  bully,  and  to  lose 
the  respect  of  those  who  love  fair  play. 

The  Easy  Chair  once  said  this  to  a critic  who 
had  a nimble  and  stinging  pen.  “ Well,"  replied 
he,  “ I don't  see  why  humbugs  and  charlatans 
should  be  tolerated  in  art  more  than  elsewhere.” 
There  is  no  reason,  provided  that  the  humbug 
and  charlatanry  be  made  evident  to  the  reader. 
But  to  paint  a poor  picture — flat  and  opaque  and 
airless — to  be  color-blind,  to  be  unable  to  draw, 
to  be  destitute  of  imagination,  do  not  prove  hum- 
bug or  charlatanry,  because  they  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  sincerest  wish  to  do  well  and  the 
utmost  earnestness.  If  the  picture  shows  that 
the  painter  is  a charlatan,  the  duty  of  the  critic 
is  to  point  out  in  what  way,  not  ex  cathedr&'to 
brand  the  painter  as  a humbug.  If  some  works 
seem  to  show,  year  after  year,  that  the  artist  is 
hopelessly  incompetent,  that  also  may  be  fairly 
asserted,  but  it  is  no  reason  for  ridicule.  Cer- 
tainly criticism  of  this  kind  should  be  imperson- 
al and  passionless,  but  it  is  often  full  of  an  acrid- 
ity which  reveals  the  heat  of  personal  feeling. 
If  a critic  thinks  that  the  clouds  in  a picture  are 
like  wool,  and  that  the  rocks  look  soft,  and  the 
water  hard,  and  that  nothing  in  it  resembles  the 
nature  that  it  is  intended  to  represent,  why  should 
he  mention  it  at  all  except  to  say  soberly  that  the 
artist  has  mistaken  his  vocation  ? And  is  that 
in  any  sense  the  function  of  a critic?  There 
may  be  a thousand  books  published  during  a 
year.  Is  it  his  business  to  deal  with  any  except 
those  that  are  worthy  of  attention  ? And  should 
he  not  deal  with  those  in  a manner  that  discloses 
both  their  excellence  and  defects  ? 

Satire  is  legitimate,  but  it  is  not  criticism. 
Thackeray's  grotesque  extravagances  about  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bullwig  are  delightful.  The  af- 
fectation, the  vanity,  the  sentimentality,  the  lit- 
erary humbuggery,  of  the  original  invited  the 
satire.  But  it  is  not  criticism  as  Sainte-Beuve's 
Chester field  is  criticism.  Criticism  is  judgment. 
It  implies  ample  knowledge,  acute  perception, 
and  the  judicial  mind.  The  writer  for  the  morn- 
ing paper  will  reply  that  he  is  not  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  that  he  must  give  a general  account  of  the 
books  and  the  pictures  as  they  come.  But  he 
can  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  not  of 
Jeffrey.  He  can  do  it  mindful  of  the  personali- 
ty of  the  artist.  He  can  not  honorably  be  smart 
at  the  artist’s  expense,  and  wantonly  raise  a laugh 
that  chill'  the  hope  and  breaks  the  heart  of  an- 
other man.  Ridicule,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a le- 
gitimate weapon.  But  nothing  is  legitimate  that 
is  inconsistent  with  human  charity  and  sympa- 
thy. And  nothing  is  ridiculous,  in  the  sense  of 
justifying  public  ridicule,  which,  however  abor- 
tive, is  an  earnest  and  honest  endeavor.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  can  presume  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
laugh  another  man  out  of  what  he  honestly  be- 


lieves to  be  his  duty.  The  critic  may  as  easily 
mistake  his  function  as  the  artist.  He  may  think 
the  artist  ludicrously  wrong  in  supposing  that  he 
has  or  ever  can  have  the  talent  of  an  artist,  but 
he  is  honorably  bound  to  respect  the  artist’s  sin- 
cere endeavor,  and  not  to  ridicule  or  denounce 
him  because  he  thinks  the  effort  fruitless.  In  a 
word,  he  is  to  say  what  he  thinks,  modestly,  as 
knowing  that  there  are  no  canons  universally  ac- 
cepted, and  he  is  to  say  it  precisely  and  only  as 
he  would  like  to  have  his  own  work  spoken  of. 


The  appointment  of  no  foreign  minister  from 
this  country  was  ever  the  occasion  of  so  much 
festivity  as  that  of  Bayard  Taylor  as  minister  to 
Germany.  Those  who  knew  him  personally  and 
those  who  knew  him  only  by  reputation,  the 
friends  of  his  childhood  and  of  his  manhood,  lit- 
erary and  political  and  social  clubs,  the  press  of 
both  parties,  and  the  general  good-will  of  the 
country,  united  in  cordial  congratulation,  wishing 
him  godspeed.  It  was  a tribute  of  which  any 
man  might  have  been  proud,  and  it  was  one 
which  certainly  very  few  other  men  would  have 
received.  This  was  especially  remarkable  at  the 
public  dinner  at  Delmonico’s  in  New  York.  Pub- 
lic banquets  are  usually  homogeneous  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  guests.  They  are  feasts  of  a party, 
or  of  a clique  of  a party,  or  of  a profession,  or  of 
a special  interest,  or  local  association.  But  this 
dinner  was  unique  as  an  assembly  of  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  in  every  party,  and  representing 
every  interest  and  profession  and  business  in  the 
community.  It  was  amusing  to  one  familiar  with 
New  York  names  and  their  significance  to  look 
along  the  tables,  and  to  study  the  printed  list  of 
guests  ; and  it  was  exceedingly  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  the  bond  of  union  was  hearty  regard  for 
simple  and  upright  character,  and  for  an  honest, 
faithful,  and  industrious  life  and  literary  achieve- 
ment. 

There  had  been  a previous  breakfast  at  the 
Century  Club  one  bright  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  long  been  one  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Century,  and  indeed  men  might  be  selected  from 
that  club  to  fill  with  distinction  any  post  of  honor 
or  responsibility.  It  has  the  true  club  character : 
a certain  mellow  charm  of  association  derived 
from  its  root  in  literary  and  artistic  interest  and 
companionship,  and  its  consequent  traditions. 
Clubs  of  politics  or  fashion,  or  of  any  specific  sci- 
entific or  other  purpose,  however  useful  and  in- 
teresting, have  a certain  limitation  or  narrowness 
or  bareness  as  clubs.  But  the  good-fellowship  of 
the  Century  is  famous  and  traditional,  and  the 
breakfast  to  Mr.  Taylor  assembled  some  sixty 
Centurions,  with  Mr.  Bryant  at  their  head,  to  con- 
gratulate Brother  Bayard  on  the  honors  which 
had  naturally  fallen  upon  an  associate.  There 
were,  besides  Mr.  Bryant,  three  or  four  of  the  orig- 
inal members,  the  patriarchs,  the  fathers,  the 
founders,  of  the  Century  ; who  had  been  members 
of  the  old  Sketch  Club,  from  which  it  grew,  and 
whose  presence  gives  the  Century  the  true  royal 
flavor,  like  the  lump  of  ambergris  in  the  Sultan's 
cup.  It  is  delightful  to  see  these  emeriti,  these 
blue  bloods,  these  Shereefs,  especially  to  those 
who  remember  the  Broadway  days  of  the  Cen- 
tury, because  they  annihilate  Time.  The  fathers 
of  the  Century — whose  names  be  honored ! — have 
stolen  his  scythe.  Let  others  sigh  to  Posthumus ; 
these  will  sing  as  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang,  until 
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the  answering  echoes  bring  back  the  manly  voices 
of  Thackeray  and  how  many  more  ! 

The  table  was  spread  in  the  large  room,  and  in 
one  of  the  happy  little  speeches  that  he  always 
makes  upon  such  occasions,  Mr.  Bryant  said  that 
the  jewels  of  our  mother  the  Century  were  like 
those  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  that  she 
was  now  about  to  lend  one  of  them  for  a time  to 
a good  friend  over  the  sea.  His  Excellency  the 
minister  to  Germany  made  a neat  and  graceful 
reply,  and  there  was  little  more  speaking,  but 
plenty  of  good-fellowship  and  warm  feeling.  The 
Delmonico  dinner  was  larger  and  more  formal. 
But  it  was  a brilliant  spectacle  and  capitally  man- 
aged. There  is  seldom  a company,  even  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  there  are  so  many  possible  good 
speeches  as  among  the  guests  at  those  tables. 
The  committee  selected  a few  to  represent  some 
of  the  various  interests  assembled,  and  generous- 
ly limited  each  orator  to  five  minutes.  But  the 
orators  whom  the  conditions  of  time  and  of  the 
occasion  forbade  them  to  select  would  have  equal- 
ly graced  the  feast  with  humor  and  eloquence. 
“Heard  melodies  are  sweet,”  haply  mused  some 
contemplative  guest  amid  the  delicate  cloud 
wreaths  of  his  Latakia,  “ but  those  unheard — ” 
There  was  no  drag,  no  delay,  and  just  before  mid- 
night the  company  rose  from  table  and  passed 
into  the  parlors  adjoining  the  hall,  whence  they 
could  see  the  street  below,  bright  with  a calcium 
light  and  thronged  with  people.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  stood  a society  of  German  singers 
and  a band.  The  band  played  a serenade,  and 
then  the  rich  volume  of  men’s  voices  rolled  out 
upon  the  midnight  in  a song  of  farewell.  A Ger- 
man address  was  made  to  Mr.  Taylor  as  he  stood 
upon  the  balcony,  and  he  replied  in  German,  to 
the  enthusiastic  delight  of  the  crowd,  which  slow- 
ly dispersed.  During  the  week  that  elapsed  be- 
fore he  sailed,  the  festivities  continued  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  the  minister  departed  to  his 
post  amid  cheers  and  congratulations  as  he  sailed 
away. 

The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  good-will 
is  simple.  Mr.  Taylor  is  very  widely  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a man  of  perfect  rectitude  and 
simplicity  of  nature,  who  has  made  his  own  wav, 
by  his  own  industry  and  character,  and  by  the 
most  diligent  cultivation  of  his  literary  talent,  to 
results  which  have  given  instruction  and  delight 
and  inspiration  to  thousands  of  readers.  But  his 
success  and  reputation  have  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree spoiled  him,  and  the  man  has  the  fresh 
and  generous  and  unsuspicious  heart  of  the  boy. 
Moreover,  his  activity  and  his  distinction  have  not 
been  such  as  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  per- 
sons or  interests  or  parties.  His  temperament  is 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  his  temper  so  sweet 
and  winning  that  hostile  feeling  is  impossible. 
At  a time  when  party  passion  is  weak,  and  the 
country  prefers  harmony  to  contention,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a man  whom  every  body  likes,  and 
whose  career  has  illustrated  the  qualities  that 
Americans  feel  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic,  as 
minister  to  a country  of  whose  language  and  lit- 
erature he  is  master,  with  which  he  has  the  ten- 
derest  ties,  and  in  which  his  name  is  honorably 
known  as  a friend,  strikes  public  feeling  as  so  fe- 
licitous that  it  highly  enjoys  its  own  pleasure,  and 
gladly  cheers  the  representative  of  what  it  ad- 
mires. He  adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of 
the  literary  men  of  our  race  who  have  served  in 


diplomatic  positions,  beginning  with  the  seven 
embassies  of  Chaucer,  and  signally  illustrated  in 
our  own  service  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  col- 
leagues, George  P.  Marsh  in  Italy  and  James 
Russell  Lowell  in  Spain. 

It  is  sometimes  ruefully  said  that  the  golden 
age  of  lecturing  in  this  country  is  passed,  and  that 
since  “ lecture  bureaus”  have  intervened  between 
the  lecturer  and  the  lyceum,  the  good  old  “ course 
of  lectures”  has  given  way  to  a medley  of  music 
and  ventriloquism  and  farce-acting  and  oratory, 
in  which  Strauss  and  Grimaldi  are  promiscuously 
mingled  with  Cagliostro  and  Demosthenes.  It  is 
further  said,  in  the  same  vein,  that  nothing  is  now 
sought  but  amusement;  that  the  popularity  and 
consequent  value  of  a lecturer  to  a committee  is 
the  degree  of  his  power  to  produce  a laugh.  In 
fact,  says  the  pessimist  who  speaks  thus  despond- 
ingly,  Cicero  has  no  chance  against  an  end-man ; 
and  the  committee  that  should  invite  Patrick  Hen- 
ry would  respectfully  hope  that  he  had  “some- 
thing entertaining”  in  his  discourse. 

This  is  a doleful  view,  and  not  uncommon.  But 
it  is  a pity  to  mistake  the  falling  of  the  tide  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  ocean.  The  charm  of 
oratory  is  as  immortal  as  that  of  music.  And  if 
the  lyceum  has  somewhat  changed  its  aspect,  it  is 
not  because  the  power  of  eloquent  speech  yields 
to  that  of  the  juggler  or  the  negro  minstrel,  but 
because  the  forms  of  the  lyceum  have  become 
somewhat  familiar  and  fatiguing.  When  the  ly- 
ceum began  its  great  popular  movement  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago,  it  was  new,  and  it  presented 
week  after  week  noted  men,  many  of  them  really 
orators,  and  with  something  really  to  say.  Speak- 
ers and  audiences  were  fresh,  and  charmed  each 
other.  The  public  .mind  was  intent  upon  one 
commanding  theme,  which  was  vaguely  felt  to  in- 
volve the  mighty  results  that  the  last  few  years 
have  seen.  And  the  lyceum,  under  more  or  less 
veils,  was  a popular  agitation  of  the  paramount 
question  of  the  time.  The  solution  of  that  ques- 
tion was  reached  simultaneously  with  general  fa- 
miliarity with  the  masters  of  the  lyceum.  The 
mere  fact  of  their  appearance  and  speech  became 
less  interesting  and  attractive  as  they  became 
more  formal  and  perfunctory.  Even  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  its  development  it  was  not  an  arena 
for  some  most  eminent  orators.  The  Easy  Chair 
never  knew  a poorer  lecture  than  one  which  it 
heard  Daniel  Webster  deliver.  There  was  no 
trace  of  the  power  or  charm  of  oratory  in  it. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  Websterian  presence, 
which  was  exhibited  for  an  hour  for  an  enormous 
fee.  A great  deal  of  the  interest  in  the  lyceum 
undoubtedly  was  always  that  of  seeing  noted  peo- 
ple. A popular  traveller,  or  author,  or  hero,  or 
“ lion”  of  any  kind  was  instantly  seized  and  plat- 
formed,  so  to  speak.  The  public  had  a good  look 
at  him,  and  heard  the  quality  of  his  roar.  It  was 
an  excitement  and  a gratification. 

But  for  the  orator  who  has  really  something  to 
say  in  which  there  is  a general  interest,  the  lecture 
platform  is,  as  always,  the  best  and  the  most  pop- 
ular place.  It  is,  indeed,  the  one  place  next  to 
the  press  in  which  public  opinion  can  be  most 
surely  reached  and  affected ; and  public  attention 
will  be  as  fully  aroused  and  rewarded  as  in  the 
earlier  days,  the  golden  age,  of  the  lyceum.  The 
proof  of  it  was  the  late  lecture  or  lectures  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  on  the  Muscovite  and  the  Otto- 
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man.  They  were  delivered  first  in  the  Brooklyn 
Academy,  at  the  invitation,  we  believe,  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library.  The  evenings  were  rainy,  but 
the  great  building  was  thronged  with  a delighted 
audience.  Some  gentlemen  in  New  York  asked 
him  to  repeat  them  in  that  city,  and  the  result 
was  extraordinary.  The  Easy  Chair  heard  the 
second  and  last,  upon  the  Muscovite,  and  it  does 
not  know  another  man  in  the  country  who  could 
do  what  the  orator  did.  The  Academy  of  Music 
was  crowded.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  presided  and 
introduced  the  speaker.  Then  Dr.  Storrs  arose, 
and,  without  a note  before  him,  spoke  for  two 
hours  and  a half,  during  which  not  an  eye  wan- 
dered from  him,  and  those  who  were  standing 
against  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  vast  auditori- 
um remained  standing  to  the  end.  The  discourse 
was  necessarily  largely  historical,  and  of  a coun- 
try and  people  very  unfamiliar,  but  it  was  con- 
structed with  the  instinct  of  the  oratorical  artist. 
The  perspective,  the  proportion,  were  perfectly 
preserved,  the  rhetorical  stress  and  color  were  so 
well  considered  that  the  interest  of  the  hearers 
was  unflagging,  and  the  attention,  if  comparison 
were  possible  where  there  are  no  degrees,  was 
even  greater  and  closer  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  That  is  to  say,  Dr.  Storrs  is  an  orator. 
He  had,  of  course,  the  conditions  which  belong  to 
the  best  effects  of  oratory — the  earnest  interest 
of  the  audience  in  his  subject.  That  is  what  the 
great  orators  have  always  had.  There  are  many 
persons  who  could  write  a comprehensive  and  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  history  and  development  of 
the  Russian  Empire  and  people.  How  many  are 
there  who  could  have  the  information  so  fused  in 
their  minds  and  memories  that  it  should  flow  in 
a continuous,  unhesitating,  rich,  and  picturesque 
stream  of  eloquent  discourse  for  two  hours  and 
a half? 

The  effect  of  such  a discourse  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion  i3  immense.  There  were  very  many 
listeners  w ho  undoubtedly  had  a vague  sympathy 
for  Russia,  and  a feeling,  they  knew  not  why, 
that  she  is  not  the  mere  huge  glacier  of  barba- 
rism, menacing  free  and  fertile  Europe,  which  is 
so  often  painted.  The  discourse  gave  them  rea- 
sons for  their  faith,  and  a copiousness  of  knowl- 
edge that  they  could  not  carry  away,  but  which 
left  its  general  impression.  Delivered  as  a lyce- 
um  lecture  through  the  country,  such  a speech 
would  have  the  same  range  of  effect  upon  na- 
tional opinion  that  the  Corn-Law  speeches  of  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  had  upon  England.  And  here  at 
once  appears  the  way  in  which  Astraea  might  de- 
scend, and  the  golden  age  of  the  lyceum  return. 
The  treatment  of  real  questions  by  real  orators 
would  displace  the  end-men  as  lecturers.  Every 
body  likes  to  laugh;  but  certainly  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  conclude  that  because  people  like  to 
laugh,  they  do  not  wish  to  think  or  to  be  delight- 
fully instructed,  or  that  because  Webster  talking 
for  form’s  sake  in  a lyceum  would  not  draw  the 
same  audience  twice,  therefore  Webster  in  the 
Senate  answering  Hayne  may  not  be  an  immortal 
figure  of  American  history. 

There  was  nothing  in  Tweed  besides  his  enor- 
mous thefts  to  make  him  a person  of  any  impor- 
tance, but  his  death  was  an  event  which  the 
newspapers  treated  at  length  as  if  he  had  been 
a hero  or  statesman,  or  a poet,  or  a famous  man. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Tweed  was  the  type  of 
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a system  of  fraud  and  peculation  which  was  felt 
with  alarm  to  be  corrupting  the  moral  forces  of 
the  republic,  and  it  was  seen  with  dismay  that 
it  needed  no  ability  to  push  it  to  monstrous  re- 
sults. The  Tammany  Ring  was  the  sorriest  set 
of  rogues  that  ever  menaced  a great  community 
with  great  dangers.  It  was  utterly  unredeemed 
by  talent,  by  capacity,  or  even  by  the  vulgar  ro- 
mance of  Dick  Turpin  or  Jack  Sheppard.  It 
was  a plot  for  sheer  stealing,  and  it  was  success- 
ful. The  reason  of  its  great  success  may  be 
partly  seen  in  the  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
only  one  of  the  band  who  was  imprisoned,  and  a 
half  complaint  at  the  inequality  of  his  punish- 
ment— a feeling  which  at  bottom  insisted  that 
as  the  others  had  gotten  off,  he  ought  to  have 
escaped  also. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  feeling  of  good- 
humored  indifference  which  made  the  crimes  of 
the  Ring  possible  was  the  way  in  which  Tweed’s 
gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  poor  of  the 
city  was  received.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
impudent  acts  of  his  career.  Mr.  Robert  Ma- 
caire  having  robbed  a traveller  of  his  fortune, 
benevolently  gave  his  widowed  daughter  a gold 
watch.  There  was  a murmur  of  admiration  among 
the  spectators,  and  an  exclamation  that  Mr.  Ma- 
caire,  after  all,  had  a good  heart,  and  that  although 
his  acquisitions  of  money  were  perhaps  irregular, 
yet  his  bounty  made  him  somehow  a public  ben- 
efactor in  disguise.  So  when  the  end  came,  and 
Tweed  died  in  comfortable  quarters  in  jail,  where 
it  appears  he  paid  seventy-five  dollars  a week, 
indulging  in  “luxuries  and  delicacies”  as  they 
took  his  fancy,  and  amusing  himself  at  games 
with  old  boon  companions,  there  was  the  same 
kind  of  remark  that  there  were  quite  as  bad  men 
as  he  out  of  jail,  as  if  because  all  who  deserve 
to  be  imprisoned  are  not  caught,  those  w*ho  are 
caught  should  be  released.  It  w'as  added  that 
he  was  a “ poor  old  man”  who  could  do  no  more 
harm,  who  had  been  sufficiently  punished,  and 
from  wdiom  nothing  more  could  be  obtained.  He 
was  a man  of  fifty-five  years,  and  nobody  knew 
how  much  of  his  plunder  he  had  indirectly  re- 
tained, and  there  was  certainly  no  more  reason 
for  releasing  him  than  any  other  known  offender. 
There  was,  under  the  law,  one,  and  one  only,  suf- 
ficient reason  for  remitting  his  punishment,  and 
that  was  evidence  which  he  only  could  give,  and 
which  would  enable  some  of  the  money  that  he 
and  his  confederates  had  stolen  to  be  restored. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  had  furnished  this  evi- 
dence in  his  confession.  But  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral decided,  and  decided  justly,  that  he  had  not, 
and  the  resolution  with  which  Mr.  Fairchild  held 
that  position  in  the  face  of  the  most  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  political  hostility,  commends 
him  to  public  approval  and  sympathy. 

The  World , the  morning  after  Tweed’s  death, 
drew  a very  just  distinction  between  men  of  great 
political  ability  who  use  base  methods  because 
they  are  the  easiest  for  their  public  purposes,  and 
men  who  use  them  merely  for  gross  personal 
enjoyment  and  emolument.  It  cites  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  a type  of  the  first  class,  and  thus  of 
necessity  brings  his  name  into  ludicrous  proxim- 
ity with  that  of  Tweed.  Walpole’s  political  mo- 
rality was  certainly  no  higher  than  that  of  hi9 
time ; but  his  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Ewald,  and 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cm- 
tury1  show  that  the  most  famous  remark  attrib- 
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uted  to  him  has  been  misrepresented.  He  did 
not  say,  however  the  condition  of  things  around 
him  might  have  justified  the  remark,  that  “ all 
men  have  their  price ;”  but  he  said  of  a particu- 
lar group  of  members,  “ All  these  men  have  their 
price,”  which  he  doubtless  knew  to  be  true.  Wal- 
pole, however,  did  unquestionably,  as  Leeky  says, 
organize  corruption  as  a system,  a process  of  Par- 
liamentary government  But  Walpole  also,  de- 
spite the  fatal  influence  of  his  methods,  rendered 
great  services  to  Englaud.  Of  course  the  two 
men  are  not  mentioned  together  except  to  show 
how  one  man  can  turn  enormous  political  cor- 
ruption to  the  mere  gratification  of  his  private 
pleasure,  while  another  will  not  scruple  to  use  it 
to  secure  beneficial  public  results,  without  the 
least  personal  gain.  It  is  fortunate  for  public 
morality  that  Tweed’s  career  ended  as  it  did.  For 
those  whom  his  final  success  would  have  embold- 
ened for  any  knavery  are  the  very  class  to  be  ad- 
monished by  bis  total  miscarriage. 


Ewer's  “ Library  of  American  Fiction”  will 
be  a worthy  companion  of  the  familiar  “ Library 
of  Select  Novels,”  which  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  general  American  public  the 
more  famous  English  and  European  novelists  of  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  The  Library  began  with  Bul- 
wer’s  Pelham , and  its  convenient  form  and  cheap 
price  have  diffused  it  every  where,  so  that  it  has 
been  imitated  in  scores  of  forms.  There  has  been, 
of  course,  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  great  com- 
plaint of  the  ephemeral  form,  the  paper  cover,  the 
double  column,  and,  above  all,  the  compact  type ; 
and  certainly  for  luxury  of  reading  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  handsome  liberal  page 
of  the  English  novel  and  the  solid  page  of  the 
Library.  But  for  the  liberal-paged  English  vol- 
umes the  reader  pays  six  or  seven  dollars,  and 
for  a volume  of  the  Library  twenty-five  or  fifty 
or  seventy-five  cents,  according  to  the  size.  The 
three  bulky  English  volumes  are  packed  into  a 
large  pamphlet,  winch  the  American  reader  car- 
ries in  his  coat  pocket,  and,  when  he  has  read, 
sends  to  a hospital,  perhaps,  for  the  reading  of 
the  inmates.  In  this  way  the  best  stories  and 
novels  of  the  last  generation  have  been  circula- 
ted every  where  in  America,  and  English  authors 
share  with  American  publishers  the  advantage  of 
the  wide  popular  sale. 

In  determining  the  form  of  publication  it  mu9t 
be  remembered  that  cheapness  is  indispensable. 
In  America  the  people  who  are  most  anxious  to 
read  are  not  always,  or  chiefly,  those  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  highest  price  for  reading ; and  un- 
doubtedly the  want  of  general  interest  in  any  pro- 
posal for  an  international  copyright  is  the  popu- 
lar conviction  that  it  would  make  books  dearer. 
The  “ Library  of  American  Fiction”  will  seek  to 
present  only  the  best  works,  and  by  a pretty,  at- 
tractive, and  cheap  form  to  appeal  to  the  widest 
favor  among  readers,  and  consequently  to  the  en- 
couragement of  authors.  The  publication  has  be- 
gun, and  among  the  earlier  volumes  a story  called 
Mag  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interest- 
ing that  have  been  lately  issued.  It  is  steeped  in 
an  airy  and  graceful  humor;  but  there  is  a tre- 
mendous reality  in  it,  an  earnestness  of  conviction 
and  purpose  that  holds  the  reader  fixed  and  fasci- 
nated, like  the  w edding  guest  by  the  glittering  eye 
of  the  ancient  mariner.  It  is  a story  of  America 
to-day,  of  here  and  there  and  every  where  in  the 


country;  and  the  touches  are  so  vivid,  the  figures 
so  graphic,  the  earnestness  so  intense,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  portraits  and  the  scenes 
are  all  sketched  from  life  by  a singularly  shrewd 
eye  and  incisive  hand.  The  humors  and  droller- 
ies and  extravagancies  of  colored  life,  of  old  fam- 
ily dependents  emerging  from  the  long  traditions 
of  bondage,  are  drawn  with  a Teniers-like  fidelity, 
and  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  studies  of  an  aspect 
of  American  social  life  which  is  of  necessity  rap- 
idly passing  away.  And  the  conttast  of  the  two 
heroines,  for  such  they  really  are,  is  also  most  sig- 
nificant of  existing  and  familiar  social  conditions 
and  tendencies. 

Mag,  from  whom  the  tale  is  named,  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  a young  Irishwoman,  born 
and  bred  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  drifted  a waif 
to  this  country,  and  tossed  upon  the  wild  and  re- 
morseless life  which  a city  like  New  York,  for 
instance,  would  offer  to  a poor,  neglected,  friend- 
less child,  ignorant,  passionate,  and  full  of  brute 
instincts  almost  absolutely  unenlightened.  She 
is  by  chance  suddenly  confronted  with  Bertha 
Lee,  an  intelligent  and  refined  American  girl  of 
generous  sympathies,  with  a conscience  that  for- 
bids her  to  ask  Cain’s  question,  and  as  simple  and 
pure  amid  the  wrong  and  suffering  of  the  world 
as  the  snow-white  Una.  But  she  is  neither  the 
goody-goody  nor  the  typical  and  terrible  14  reform- 
er,” and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  femi- 
nine than  her  relation  to  her  lover  amid  the  tragic 
interest  which  Mag  commands.  Fierce  and  furi- 
ous in  a mad  quarrel  with  another  woman  over 
her  boy,  Mag  gets  drunk,  aud  is  sent  to  jail,  where 
she  is  found  by  Bertha,  who  goes  there  to  see  the 
son  of  an  old  family  servant.  The  brief  scenes 
and  sketches  of  the  jail  and  its  life  are  as  stem 
and  startling  an  exposure  as  was  ever  made  of 
the  evils  of  the  wretched  county  jails — schools 
of  vice  and  crime  planted  in  the  heart  of  commu- 
nities which  are  almost  utterly  indifferent  to  them. 
Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  any  report  upon  the 
subject — which  nobody  reads — which  gives  so 
vivid  and  vigorous  a picture  as  these  passages 
in  Mag . They  show  with  a power  and  fidelity 
clearly  born  of  ample  knowledge  how  great  a 
field  of  humane  reform  is  lying  wholly  unknown 
and  unworked  at  our  doors,  and  we  are  exceed- 
ingly mistaken  if  this  book  does  not,  by  the  in- 
spiration of  local  inquiry  and  effort,  send  such  a 
purifying  light  into  our  county  jails  as  they  have 
never  seen. 

We  can  not  follow  the  details  of  the  story,  in 
which  the  gay  and  grotesque  humor  of  the  jolly 
negroes  is  naturally  and  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  lurid  life  of  Mag.  The  strong-natured  wom- 
an is  a conscious  outcast,  with  frenzied  passion 
defying  the  society  that  offers  her  nothing  but 
rum  that  maddens  her,  and  the  county  jail  that 
brutalizes  her.  The  sole  link  between  the  wreck- 
ed woman  and  humanity  is  the  persistent  faith 
and  sympathy  and  resolution  of  Bertha.  She  is 
baffled  in  every  way:  by  the  hopelessness  of 
changing  the  jail  system,  by  the  inability  of  Mag 
to  refrain  from  drinking,  by  the  want  of  co-oper- 
ation in  her  family,  and  by  the  good-humored  in- 
credulity of  her  lover.  Despair  and  indifference 
and  the  abandonment  of  a wild  drunken  jade  to 
her  destruction  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  end. 
What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  help  such  a repul- 
sive, brutal  being  as  the  wretched  Mag  ? But  the 
young  girl,  without  11  fuss,”  or  airs,  or  self-con- 
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scious  saintliness,  seems  to  hear  always  in  her 
heart  the  divine  melody,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  And  gradually,  by  the 
steady  force  of  human  sympathy,  by  the  might  of 
love  of  that  clouded  soul  which  was  outwardly 
most  repugnant,  the  spark  of  humanity,  of  an  an- 
swering and  regenerating  affection  in  poor  Mag's 
heart,  was  kindled.  Still  ignorant,  broken,  forlorn, 
she  yields  to  the  prayer  of  Bertha,  for  the  love  of 
God,  who  loves  her  spite  of  all,  to  place  herself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  rum  that  ruins  her,  and  goes 
to  the  bare,  friendless  poor-house,  which  is  keenly 
repulsive  to  her  lawless,  vagabond  nature,  and 
there,  trusting  Bertha,  the  first  true  human  heart 


that  she  had  found  in  the  world,  the  poor,  sor- 
rowful, tempestuous,  tragical  life  ends,  the  tossed 
soul  peaceful  at  last  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
love  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  without 
knowledge  that  she  could  only  very  slowly  com- 
prehend and  believe  its  existence. 

Mag  is  an  anonymous  story,  but  it  is  a cry  out 
of  the  depths  of  experience.  It  is  plainly  a char- 
acter of  actual  life,  and  of  a life  touching  us  all 
at  every  step.  The  tale  is  brief.  It  is  a voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  of  indifference  and  smil- 
ing apathy  and  paralytic  incredulity,  but  it  will 
tell  every  man  and  woman  who  wishes  to  know, 
what  humane  work  there  is  to  be  done  in  the 
world,  and  where  and  how  to  do  it 


(Rita's  Ittrait 


rpWO  attempts  to  furnish  the  ordinary  English 
JL  students  of  the  New  Testament  with  a com- 
mentary for  their  use  lie  before  us.  The  People's 
Commentary , by  Amos  Binney  (Nelson  and  Phil- 
lips), is  quite  inadequate,  if  its  character  is  com- 
pared with  its  title.  It  is  comprised  within  a 
single  volume  of  a little  over  seven  hundred  pages. 
It  contains  nothing  worthy  to  be  called  criticism, 
and  very  little  that  can  be  regarded  as  either  hom- 
iletical  or  exegetical  help.  It  is,  indeed,  little 
more  than  a very  admirable  reference  Testament, 
with  brief  notes  pointing  out  the  significance  of 
the  references  to  other  Scripture,  which  the  author 
regards  as  affording,  either  by  its  parallelism,  illus- 
trations, or  even  its  contrasts,  a light  on  the  text. 
In  this  point  of  view  it  is  a very  admirable  aid  to 
the  study  of  the  Scripture;  but  it  can  not  take 
the  place,  with  any  thoughtful  lay  student,  of  a 
more  comprehensive  work. — A much  more  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  A New  Testament  Commentary  for  Eng- 
lish Reader's,  by  various  writers,  edited  by  Bishop 
Ellicott,  of  the  Church  of  England  (E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.).  The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, the  notes  on  the  first  three  being  written  by 
Dr.  Plumptre,  those  on  the  fourth  by  Rev.  H.  \V. 
Watkins,  of  King’s  College,  London.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  an  admirable  one.  The  editor,  in 
the  preface,  states  his  purpose  to  be  to  prepare  a 
commentary  which  shall  meet  the  living  needs  of 
the  present  day,  of  reluctant  skeptics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  reverent  and  of  hopeful  and  trust- 
ing seekers  after  the  truth  on  the  other.  It  aims 
to  represent  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  merely 
intellectual  aspects  of  the  Testament,  to  treat 
the  book  as  a source  of  life  rather  than  merely  as 
a source  of  truth.  These  are  high  aims ; and  if 
the  work  does  not  fully  realize  all  the  hopes  that 
are  aroused  by  the  aspirations  of  the  preface,  it  is 
not  strange.  Most  readers,  remembering  on  the 
one  hand  the  devout  spirit  which  characterizes 
The  Life  of  Christ  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  on  the 
other  the  accurate  exegetical  knowledge  which 
has  made  his  commentaries  without  a peer  among 
works  of  microscopic  criticism,  will  regret  that  we 
have  not  in  this  commentary  something  more  than 
hi3  mere  oversight.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
English  demand  may  be,  but  the  American  Bible 
student  will  be  sorry  that,  since  this  work  is  so 
good,  it  was  not  made  a little  better ; that  it  does 
not  discuss  with  more  thoroughness  some  of  the 


difficult  questions  that  are  more  and  more  forced 
on  the  thought  of  the  Bible  student ; that  it  pass- 
es so  superficially  over  such  questions  as  that  of 
demoniac  possession,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
sermon  on  the  bread  of  life  at  Capernaum.  He 
will  hardly  escape  the  feeling  that  spiritual  inter- 
est has  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  intellectu- 
al thoroughness,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  see 
why  the  sacrifice  was  at  all  necessary.  Especial- 
ly he  will  think  that  the  happiest  selection  was 
not  made  for  the  writer  on  the  Gospel  of  John, 
in  the  interpretation  of  which  a rare  spiritual  in- 
sight was  required,  rather  than  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  is  characteristic  of  a professor  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  we 
welcome  this  as  one  of  many  new  helps  to  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  though  it  is  not  so 
superior  to  those  which  we  already  possess  that 
it  is  at  all  likely  to  supersede  them.  It  is  devout, 
simple,  intelligible,  measurably  practical,  but  it 
might  have  been  more  thorough  in  its  discussion 
of  difficulties,  with  great  advantage  at  least  to 
the  American  Bible  student,  who  is  generally  able 
to  cope  with  any  question  that  the  professional 
student  can  struggle  with,  if  only  the  purely  crit- 
ical information  that  is  necessary  for  its  solution 
is  given  to  him. 

The  newspaper  discussion  concerning  the  fu- 
ture state  of  the  soul  has  given  a new  impulse  to 
a literature  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  possibly  a 
significant  indication  of  the  little  that  is  really 
new  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  the  best  books 
are  only  new  editions  of  old  treatises.  From  the 
numerous  volumes  that  have  been  drawn  from 
their  retirement  on  the  shelves  of  their  publish- 
ers we  select  three  books,  each  the  type  of  a 
class  and  the  representative  of  a peculiar  school. 
Life  and  Death  Eteimal  (American  Tract  Society!, 
by  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, is  unquestionably  the  ablest  presentation  of 
the  old  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  future  state 
of  the  finally  impenitent.  He  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  any  general  change  of  view,  and  indi- 
cates none  in  his  own  mind.  He  includes  the 
great  mass  of  the  heathen  under  eternal  condem- 
nation, and  argues  that  the  penalty  includes  a 
positive  infliction  of  “ tribulation  and  anguish.” 
This  book  is  almost  entirely  based  on  Scripture, 
which  he  masses  in  support  of  his  views  with 
great  effectiveness.  To  the  ordinary  reader  his 
work  has  two  weak  points : it  is  coldly  and  se- 
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verely  logical,  is  almost  painfully  wanting  in  hu- 
man sympathy,  discusses  the  question  as  though 
it  were  one  in  mathematics  or  physical  science, 
and  scarcely  indicates  that  the  author  has  ever 
really  conceived  what  it  is  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
an  increasing  remorse  for  an  eternity ; and  it  is 
intensely  though  not  bitterly  partisan.  The  au- 
thor writes  wholly  as  an  advocate,  without  a rec- 
ognition of  the  weak  points  of  his  own  positions 
or  the  strong  points  of  the  opposing  positions. 
It  is  clear  and  forcible,  but  neither  sympathetic 
nor  judicial. — Andrew  Juke’s  Restitution  of  all 
Things  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Go.)  is  a strong 
Scriptural  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  univers- 
al restoration.  The  author  is  a clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  contribution  to  the 
Contemporary  a year  Or  two  ago  on  the  same 
subject  attracted  much  attention,  and  aroused  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  whole  problem.  He  is  a 
characteristically  spiritual  man,  and  has  what 
may  be  called  a meditative  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture.  His  book  is  both  sympathetic  and 
judicial  in  its  tone,  but  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  being  somewhat  fanciful  in  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  A vein  of  Swedenborgianism 
runs  through  the  w’ork,  especially  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
which  he  makes  a great  deal. — Edward  White's 
life  in  Christ  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.), 
also  an  English  publication,  is  in  form  a new 
edition  of  an  old  treatise,  but  is  in  fact  a new 
book.  It  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  and  most  complete 
presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  im- 
mortality in  English  literature.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine that  immortality  does  not  belong  to  man  as 
such,  but  is  the  special  gift  of  God  to  such  as 
have  received  the  germ  of  a new  and  spiritual 
life  through  faith  in  Him.-  This  doctrine  is  more 
in  vogue  in  England  than  in  this  country,  and  is 
held  by  many  prominent  clergymen  in  all  the  differ- 
ent evangelical  denominations  there.  Mr.  White  is 
a Baptist  clergyman.  In  a literary  point  of  view 
his  work  must  be  regarded  as  the  ablest  and 
most  thoroughly  thought  out  of  the  three.  He 
considers  not  merely  the  Scriptural  argument, 
but  addresses  himself  to  a consideration  of  the 
place  which  man  occupies  according  to  modern 
science.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  with  him 
the  punishment  question  is  quite  subordinate  to 
the  larger  and  really  more  important  one  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  condition  of  his  relations 
to  his  Maker,  and  therefore  of  his  eternal  well- 
being. He,  however,  who  gets  and  thoroughly 
masters  these  three  books  will  have  about  all  the 
light  that  modern  thought  affords  on  this  prob- 
lem of  the  ages — the  question  of  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  the  human  family. 

The  theology  of  the  most  conservative  churches 
of  Europe  is  more  advanced  than  the  theology  of 
the  most  conservative  churches  of  America.  This 
is  an  anomaly  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain, 
but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  most  progressive  New  England  Congregation- 
alist  would  be  liable  to  be  disciplined  if  he  were 
to  preach  the  theology  which  we  find  in  the  Bible 
for  Learners  (Roberts  Brothers),  written  by  theo- 
logians of  acknowledged  positions,  if  not  of  posi- 
tive authority,  in  the  Dutch  Church  of  Holland — 
Dr.  Oort,  of  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Hootkaas,  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  Dr.  Kuenen,  of  Leyden.  Yet  we  sus- 
pect that  their  book,  which  if  written  here  would 


be  condemned,  will  be  welcomed  from  abroad. 
This  is  partly  because  its  reception  is  not  embar- 
rassed by  ecclesiastical  considerations ; but  it  is 
also  partly  because  it  is  constructive,  not  destruc- 
tive, in  its  character.  Piety  and  criticism  have 
been  too  much  dissociated.  In  this  singular 
treatise  they  are  happily  conjoined.  The  authors 
endeavor  to  discriminate  between  the  shell  and 
the  substance  of  the  Bible,  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  success,  their  attempt  w'ill  be 
likely  to  be  welcomed  by  thoughtful  minds.  They 
are  at  once  reverential  and  radical.  They  declare 
that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  religion  : “ Observe, 
we  do  not  say  the  book  of  our  religion,  but  the  book 
of  religion .”  Yet  they  deny  that  “every  part  of 
the  Bible  gives  us  a pure  reflection  of  God’s  be- 
ing and  God’s  will,”  and  assert  that  “ writers  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  were  men,  constantly  go- 
ing astray,  as  such,  in  their  search  for  the  way  to 
God.”  They  recognize  a legendary  and  mythical 
element  throughout  the  Bible,  and  make  it  their 
endeavor  to  discriminate  between  the  legend, 
which  they  regard  as  in  w'hole  or  in  part  fictitious, 
and  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth  which  it  envel- 
ops and  sometimes  really  conceals.  Thus  they 
regard  the  account  of  the  creation  as  a pure  work 
of  art,  to  be  commended  for  its  high  views  of  God 
as  a creator,  but,  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  as 
full  of  errors  which  any  school-boy  may  discover ; 
and  the  account  of  the  fall  as  a legend  which,  like 
the  parables  of  the  New  Testament,  contains  a 
beautiful  presentation  of  important  truth,  but  as 
having  no  historical  foundation,  and  as  even  giv- 
ing a purely  human  and  not  an  altogether  worthy 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  These  illustrations 
may  suffice  to  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  book,  which,  in  seeking  to  get 
beneath  the  outer  covering  of  the  Bible  to  the 
interior  truth,  casts  away  much  that  the  ministry 
and  theologians  of  America  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  regard  as  a part  of  the  inspired  record,  and 
some  of  them  as  even  an  essential  part  of  its 
theological  teaching.  The  style  is  capitally  clear, 
and  the  translation  seems  to  us  to  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally well  done.  Unlike  most  critically 
constructed  books,  this  work  is  easy,  not  to  say 
delightful,  reading.  It  certainly  gives  a new  vi- 
tality to  the  Scripture  history.  We  shall  look 
with  interest  to  see  how  the  same  authors  treat 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  pres- 
ent volume  only  comes  down  to  the  dav3  of  Da- 
vid.— Some  of  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Green  ap- 
pear in  the  second  volume  of  his  larger  History 
of  the  English  Peofie  (Harper  and  Brothers).  It 
begins  with  the  ascension  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
of  the  House  of  York,  and  brings  the  history  down 
to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion in  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Cromwell,  Wolsey,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  are  all  admirable  specimens  of  charac- 
ter-drawing— strong,  vigorous,  but  judicial  and 
impartial,  not  so  evenly  balanced  as  to  be  weak 
or  colorless,  not  so  strong  as  to  be  unjust.  His 
picture  of  the  England  of  William  Shakspeare  is 
likely  to  become  an  English  classic,  to  be  read  by 
the  side  of  the  famous  third  chapter  of  Macaulay. 
He  is  scarcely  less  dramatic  than  Froudc,  and  far 
more  truly  philosophical. 

P.  G.  Hamerton’s  story  of  The  Unknown  River 
pales  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Paper  Canoe  (Lee  and  Shepard),  a geo- 
graphical journey  of  2500  miles,  from  Quebec  to 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taken  by  Nathaniel  Bishop 
during  the  years  1874  and  1875.  His  course  was 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  St.  Peter;  thence  up 
the  Richelieu  River  to  Lake  Champlain ; thence 
by  that  lake  and  the  Champlain  Canal  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hudson  River;  thence,  via 
Troy  and  Albany,  to  the  New  York  Bay;  thence 
by  the  Raritan  and  the  Delaware  rivers  to  Cape 
Henlopen,  the  southern  point  of  Delaware  Buy ; 
thence  by  the  inlets  and  sounds  along  the  coast 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River ; and  thence, 
by  a carry,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Mary’s 
to  those  of  the  Suwannee ; and  finally  by  the  lat- 
ter river  to  Cedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  story  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  full  of  adven- 
tures, and  they  were  not  without  peril.  The  au- 
thor adds  considerable  information  respecting 
the  localities  which  he  passed  through  in  the 
course  of  his  excursion.  He  does  not  wield  his 
pen  quite  as  skillfully  as  he  wields  his  paddle, 
but  his  book  is  very  entertaining. — Benjamin  F. 
Taylor  gives  us  another  of  his  charming  volumes 
of  pen  pictures  in  Between  the  Gates  (S.  C.  Griggs 
and  Co.).  The  pencil  illustrations  would  have 
been  much  better  omitted.  The  story  is  the  now 
oft-told  one — that  of  a trip  to  California — but 
Mr.  Taylor  gives  a new  zest  to  an  old  story  in 
the  manner  of  his  telling  it.  We  take  his  word 
for  it  that “ this  gypsy  of  a book  has  a few  facts, 
and  not  a word  of  fiction but  every  fact  is  so 
pictorially  stated,  and  with  so  exuberant  a fancy, 
that  the  book  has  all  the  charm  of  fiction  with 
something  of  its  unreality. — The  first  historical 
narrative  of  the  events  that  led  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a considerable  part  of  our  Pacific  coast 
is  eiven  to  the  public  in  The  Conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  by  P.  St.  George  Cooke 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  in  a personal  narrative  of 
adventure  connected  with  that  conquest.  Why 
the  story  has  never  been  told  before  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  some  de- 
fects in  the  literary  style,  especially  in  the  some- , 
times  too  abrupt  transitions  from  the  historical 
style  to  that  of  the  diary ; but  these  defects  are 
incidental,  and  comparatively  unimportant.  There 
is  an  air  of  simplicity  and  truthfulness  about  the 
book  which  more  than  compensates  for  any  pure- 
ly literary  imperfections,  and  the  chapter  is  one 
in  our  history  which  it  is  surely  high  time  should 
be  w ritten. — The  Historical  Student's  Manual , by 
Alfred  Waites  (Lee  and  Shepard),  presents  in 
a series  of  convenient  tables  European  history 
in  a bird’s-eye  view,  and  will  be  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  giving  the  student  a comprehen- 
sive conception  of  historical  events  in  their  con- 
nections. But  we  should  give  the  preference  to 
the  Dictionary  of  Dates  as  a book  of  historical 
reference. — Surgeon-General  Hammond’s  Cerebral 
Bypercemia  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  a form  of  disor- 
der which  is  so  alarmingly  on  the  increase  that 
we  may  almost  call  it  a national  disease.  He 
points  out  the  important  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  great  cities.  For  the  gen- 
eral reader  his  treatise  would  have  been  of  great- 
er value  if  he  had  described  a little  more  fully 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  this  difficulty. — “ Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers,”  edited  by  Mrs.  Olipiiant  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.),  imitates  in  general  design 
and  style  the  series  of  “ Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers,”  by  the  same  house.  Two  of  the 


new  series  are  now  before  us — Voltaire,  by  Col- 
onel E.  B.  IIamley,  which  seems  to  us  to  give  a 
rather  rose-colored  view  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher of  lawlessness;  and  Pascal,  by  Principal 
Tulloch,  which  is  admirable  in  treatment  and 
spirit.  The  conception  of  this  series  is  a capital 
one,  and  the  promise  of  these  volumes  is  of  an 
admirable  execution.  Dante,  Goethe , Petrarch, 
Cervantes,  and  Montaigne  are  promised  in  imme- 
diate succession. — This  Literary  Recorder  will 
not  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  critical 
value  of  the  essays  of  George  Henry  Lew’ks  on 
Actors  and  Acting  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  since 
they  are  almost  wholly  upon  actors  who  have 
never  been  seen  on  the  boards  in  this  country, 
and  not  one  of  them  by  us.  They  are  certainly 
entertaining,  and  show  a critical  discrimination 
and  a conscientious  study  of  the  histrionic  art 
The  author  places  Charles  Kean  first  among 
modern  actors,  and  Rachel  first  among  actresses. 
More  such  thoughtful  men  in  the  audiences  of 
our  theatres  would  certainly  make  better  and 
truer  actors  on  the  stage. — Stories  from  Homer, 
by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  exteriorly  a very  attractive  book. 
The  twenty-four  illustrations  from  Flaxman's  de- 
signs are  beautifully  printed  in  colors ; and  it  is 
no  small  matter  to  give  to  young  people  a taste 
for  true  art  and  an  appetite  for  the  romance  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets,  if  not  of  all  the 
romantic  poets  of  all  time.  No  little  injustice 
has  been  done  to  both  Homer  and  to  young  stu- 
dents by  turning  the  one  into  a mere  text-book 
for  the  study  of  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  shutting  the  other  out  of  all  real 
knowledge  of  the  wonder  world  to  which  Homer, 
truly  interpreted,  would  have  introduced  them. 
The  foreign  origin  colors  these  stories  a little  too 
much,  how'ever;  we  wish  that  Mr.  Church  had 
put  them  more  fully  into  the  vernacular  of  to- 
day. It  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Greek  language,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Gray’s  China:  A History  of 
the  Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People 
(Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
student  of  the  character  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Archdeacon  Gray  has  resided  in  China  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  has  become  familiar  w ith  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  has  formed  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  Chinese  gentlemen,  has  mixed  in  Chi- 
nese society,  and  describes  the  actual,  not  the  ideal, 
faith  and  practices  of  the  people.  He  is  certain- 
ly neither  narrow,  bigoted,  nor  prejudiced.  He 
gives  them  full  credit  for  the  virtues  of  courtesy, 
order,  industry,  and  a certain  kind  of  intense 
though  narrow  patriotism.  He  recognizes  their 
merits  in  their  curiously  mechanical  educational 
system.  He  condemns  sparingly,  and  criticises 
but  little.  In  the  main  his  book  is  simply  a 
narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  He  leaves  deduc- 
tions to  the  reader.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  the 
impartial  reader  not  to  make  deductions  which 
are  any  thing  but  complimentary  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  this  immense  empire.  The  illustrations 
in  Archdeacon  Gray’s  book  are  curious  and  inters 
esting.  They  are  all  from  drawings  by  Chinese 
artists,  and  depict  the  most  characteristic  employ- 
ments, ceremonials,  amusements,  punishments, 
and  social  customs  of  the  people.  The  author’s 
style  is  not  worthy  of  his  theme.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  he  has  no  style : he  reports  the  actual 
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facts  very  much  as  a witness  might  do  in  a legal 
deposition*  If  he  had  possessed  skill  in  grouping 
at  all  equivalent  to  his  knowledge,  his  book  would 
have  been  as  remarkable  in  its  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  it  now  is  in  its  value  to  the  special 
student. 

Professor  Stubbs’s  Constitutional  History  of 
England  in  its  Origin  and  Development  (Macmil- 
lan and  Co.)  is  now  completed  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume.  It  has  already  become 
a recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Professor  Stubbs  could  ask  no  higher 
indorsement  than  that  which  is  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Green  in  their  more  popu- 
lar histories.  His  work  commences  with  the  or- 
igin of  the  English  nation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest,  and  ends  with  the  accession  of  the  Tu- 
dors. It  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  constitutional  changes  and  the  causes 
which  produced  them.  To  one  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  English  history  the  work  will  be  hardly 
intelligible.  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  more  general  histories,  but  to  supplement 
them.  It  is  not  written  for  the  reader  but  for 
the  student  of  history;  but  for  the  student  it 
is  scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  country  than  in 
Great  Britain.  For  no  man  cap  comprehend  the 
Constitution  of  America,  or  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  or  the  dangers  against 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  guard,  without  un- 
derstanding what  have  been  the  problems  of  the 
past,  what  the  dangers  which  have  threatened, 
and  what  the  measures  by  which  they  have  been 
averted  and  liberty  has  been  preserved.  Ameri- 
can constitutional  history  begins  with  the  laws  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  The  American  Congress  orig- 
inated in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort  The 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  largely  settled  by  precedents  in  the  history 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  ecclesi- 
astical problems  which  seem  to  the  novice  fresh 
in  American  society  have,  many  of  them,  been 
settled  on  English  soil.  History  is  the  world’s 
experience ; constitutional  history  is  national  ex- 
perience. And  we  can  only  meet  wisely  our  ques- 
tions by  understanding  thoroughly  the  experience 
of  our  English  ancestors.  Professor  Stubbs 
writes  in  a clear  though  not  in  a poetical  or  elo- 
quent style ; in  a judicial  temper,  not  in  that  of 
a partisan,  or  even  that  of  an  advocate ; and  the 
fascination  of  his  work — for  it  possesses  a pecul- 
iar fascination — will  be  felt  not  by  him  who  goes 
to  history  for  dramatic  enjoyment,  but  only  by 
him  who  goes  to  it  for  the  study  of  great  and 
abiding  principles.  His  analyses  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  characters  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
First,  may  be  referred  to  as  admirable  specimens 
of  clear  historical  interpretation. 

In  reading  Mr.  James  Froude's  Life  and  Times 
of  Thomas  Beeket  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.), 
th$  intelligent  reader  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  considerable  allowance  for  the  author’s 
well-known  peculiarities.  He  is  always  an  ad- 
vocate, and  often  a partisan.  He  is  a dramatist 
by  nature,  and  can  not  easily  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion of  accepting  on  very  insufficient  evidence 
items  that  will  add  to  the  dramatic  force  and 
interest  of  his  story.  He  is  more  interested  in 
great  ideas  than  in  minute  details,  in  character 
painting  than  in  arch  Geological  Investigations.  He 


delights  in  strong  contrasts  and  in  masses  of  col- 
or, and  his  pictures  are  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  neutral  tints.  Yet  life  is,  in  fact,  full  of  neu- 
tral tints ; the  strong  contrasts  are  exceptional. 
His  drawing  is  all  free-handed;  his  vrork  will 
never  bear  minute  inspection.  He  is  a Turner, 
not  a Meissonier.  Of  these  characteristics  his  fa- 
mous History  of  England  affords  abundant  illus- 
trations. His  Henry  VIII.  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  artistic  work,  but  it  is  not  realistic.  His  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  is  better,  for  her  melodramatic 
life  afforded  him  all  the  opportunity  he  could 
ask.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  justify  historically 
some  of  the  incidents  worked  into  the  death  of 
Damley  to  add  to  the  dramatic  effect.  In  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Beeket  these  defects  of  the 
author  stand  out  in  even  greater  distinctness  and 
prominence  than  in  his  History,  He  does,  indeed, 
deny  himself,  and  abandon  the  romantic  legend 
respecting  Becket’s  Saracenic  mother.  But  he 
gives  no  authority  for  his  statement  that  Beeket 
was  of  an  old  English  family.  He  miscalls  names, 
he  paints  the  clergy  of  the  thirteenth  century  only 
in  their  darkest  colors,  drags  from  their  monas- 
teries only  the  miseries,  and  drops  an  uncharita- 
ble veil  over  the  true  saints.  He  believes  in  the 
41  simplicity  of  moral  action,”  and  neither  credits 
Beeket  with  any  good  qualities,  nor  charges  King 
Henry  II.  with  any  evil.  He  is  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  the  sincerity  of  fanaticism ; he  simpli- 
fies the  problems  of  life  and  character  very  much, 
but  he  does  it  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  by  ig- 
noring all 44  mixed  motives ;”  he  portrays  only  the 
ruling  motive,  and  attempts  no  analysis  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Froude  in  this  monograph,  as 
in  his  Historical  Studies  and  his  History  of  Eng 
land , is  a much  safer  guide  than  hypercriticism 
will  allow.  He  only  seizes  the  main  elements  in 
a character ; he  only  recognizes  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  an  epoch ; but  these  he  sees  clearly. 
He  exaggerates,  but  he  does  not  misrepresent. 

The  Universal  Language,  by  the  late  George 
Watson  (Authors’  Publishing  Co.),  is  one  of  those 
books  which  we  must  be  content  to  describe  with- 
out attempting  to  express  any  opinion  respecting 
its  merits.  The  author,  who  died  eighteen  years 
ago,  left  at  his  death  in  manuscript  a system  of 
notation  and  classification  of  vowels,  the  object 
of  which  is,  if  we  understand  the  book  aright,  to 
facilitate  the  creation  of  what  would  practical- 
ly be  a new  language  by  a universal  method  of 
notation,  by  which  the  same  sounds  in  all  should 
be  indicated  by  the  same  signs.  This  manuscript 
his  daughter  has  prepared  for  the  press,  adding 
to  it  some  preliminary  essays  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  language.  These  are  readable,  and  if 
not  very  profound,  are  instructive.  They  will 
serve  as  a suggestive  introduction  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  pursue  the  subject  more  deeply  with 
the  aid  of  such  scholars  as  Max  Mfiller  and  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  and  will  equally  serve  to  give  a 
smattering  of  the  subject  of  philology  to  one  who 
lacks  the  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  this  science 
further.  But  when  we  get  beyond  Miss  Watson's 
essays,  into  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  very  in- 
tricate and  complicated  system  of  her  father,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a hopeless  maze,  and 
lay  down  the  book  with  the  impression  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  learn  any  six  modern  languages 
than  it  would  to  master  the  system  which  is  here 
proposed  as  a means  of  simplifying  them. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — Professor  Peters  announces  the 
discovery  of  a planet  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 
This  is  185.  Professor  Foerster,  of  Berlin,  an- 
nounces the  discovery  by  Palisa  of  a planet  of 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  which  is  184. 

We  learn  that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  at 
present  no  resources  with  which  to  make  Mr. 
MK^ormick’s  gift  of  a telescope  to  her  university 
available.  It  has  been  accepted,  however,  with  a 
promise  to  make,  ns  soon  as  possible,  due  provis- 
ion for  housing  and  using  the  instrument. 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  French 
transit  of  Venus  reductions  has  been  delayed 
through  the  illness  of  the  editor,  M.  Puiseaux. 
The  results  of  the  eye  observations  have  been  de- 
duced, however,  and  harmonize  well,  being  be- 
tween 8.82"  and  8.88"  from  pairs  of  stations,  and 
the  general  result  will  not  be  far  from  8.85".  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  English  result, 
8.77",  is  marked.  The  French  photographic  re- 
sults are  not  yet  published,  neither  are  those  from 
England  and  America — nor,  indeed,  those  from 
any  country. 

The  American  preparations  for  observing  the 
transit  of  Mercury  (May  6)  are  as  follows : Pho- 
tographs will  be  taken  with  the  horizontal  pho- 
to-heliograph at  Washington,  Cambridge,  and  Ann 
Arbor,  at  the  last  two  places  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Professors  Pickering  and  Watson.  At 
Ogden,  Drs.  Andr6  and  Angot,  of  France,  will  pho- 
tograph the  transit  with  a Kew  photo-heliograph, 
and  with  an  American  apparatus  lent  by  the 
Naval  Observatory.  Visual  observations  of  con- 
tacts will  be  made  at  all  observatories.  Profess- 
or Harkness,  of  Washington,  goes  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  for  this  purpose. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  the  Moscow  Observations,  Pro- 
fessor Bredichin  has  given  his  observations  to 
determine  the  parallax  of  the  nebula  H.  iv.  87. 
The  series  extended  over  sixty-five  nights,  and  com- 
prised eight  measures  of  Ad  on  each  night.  The 
observations  are  grouped  into  twelve  groups.  The 
parallax  resulting  is  —0.065"  ±0.040".  This  in- 
cludes the  temperature  correction  of  the  screw. 
If  the  mean  value  of  the  screw  be  used  without 
such  correction,  the  parallax  results  as  —0.009" 
±0.041".  Thus  this  nebula  appears  to  be  at  the 
same  distance  as  the  (single)  comparison  star. 

In  Vol.  III.  of  the  Moscow  Observations,  M. 
Gromadski  gives  the  results  of  his  discussion  of 
the  division  errors  of  the  meridian  circle  of  that 
observatory.  It  was  made  by  Repsold,  and  a 
comparison  of  its  division  errors  with  those  of 
the  two  Repsold  circles  at  Pulkova  has  led  M. 
Gromadski  to  the  following  important  results : 

1.  The  precision  of  the  copies  of  the  original 
graduation  made  by  Repsold  is  far  more  exact 
than  has  been  suspected  till  now. 

2.  The  errors  of  the  divisions  of  the  original 
circle  are  applicable  to  all  (he  copies,  particularly 
when  the  abnormal  errors  of  a few  divisions  are 
determined  independently. 

8.  Since  several  circles  of  Repsold’s  are  now 
in  use,  and  since  others  will  doubtless  be  made, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  original  circle  should 
be  carefully  investigated. 

As  an  illustration  of  2,  Gromadski  gives  in  three 
columns  the  division  errors  of  corresponding  di- 


visions of  the  two  Pulkova  circles  and  the  Mos- 
cow circle.  Considering  the  numbers  in  the  three 
columns  as  comparable,  the  probable  error  of  a 
single  division  is  ±0.11".  This  is  the  measure 
of  the  precision  with  which  the  original  circle  is 
copied.  The  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  all 
is  ±0.06".  From  the  table  it  appears  that  the 
largest  error  is  less  than  1.2". 

The  Monthly  Notices,  R.  A.  S.,  for  January,  1878, 
contain  the  following  papers : Sefior  Ventosa,  of 
Madrid,  has  a note  on  the  real  motion  of  the  stars 
in  space,  which  is  an  abstract  of  a larger  work  to 
appear  shortly.  Mr.  S.  Waters,  to  whom  we  owe 
several  charts  of  the  same  kind,  has  given  a chart 
of  the  southern  sky,  on  which  the  results  of  Sir 
John  Herschers  star  gauges  are  plotted,  and  it 
serves  to  give  a (rough)  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  southern  stare.  Mr.  Downing,  of  Greenwich, 
has  a note  on  the  probable  errors  in  transit  ob- 
servations of  the  sun,  discriminating  the  results 
for  the  two  limbs.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  experienced  observers  the  probable  (ac- 
cidental) error  for  the  two  limbs  is  the  same, 
while  for  inexperienced  observers  the  second  limb 
is  more  uniformly  observed. 

Professor  Winnecke,  of  Strasburg,  brings  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  nebula  H.  ii.  278  (G.  O. 
551)  has  periodically  varied.  From  1785-1827 
it  was  p B ; 1856-1865  it  was  vForvvF;  from 
1 868-1877  it  was  again  p B.  It  deserves  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  instance  of  prog- 
ress in  Meteorology  during  March  is  found  in  the 
increasing  facilities  offered  by  the  Signal  Service 
Weather  Bureau  to  navigators.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  observers  at  the  coast  stations  from  New 
York  to  Wilmington  render  immediate  and  inval- 
uable assistance  to  every  wreck  that  comes  to 
their  notice,  by  immediately  opening  a telegraph 
station  near  the  wreck,  and  communicating  by 
telegraph  with  the  authorities,  wreckers,  owners, 
underwriters,  etc.,  on  land,  and  by  signals  with  the 
mariners  on  the  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
observers  from  their  regular  stations  correspond 
by  signal  with  any  vessel  that  runs  in  within 
sight  of  shore,  and  answer  innumerable  questions 
as  to  the  latest  weather  probabilities  and  other 
matters  relating  to  life  and  death.  By  this  means 
vessels  at  sea  are  put  in  possession  of  the  latest 
news  relating  to  storms  as  promptly  as  our  6000 
post-offices  receive  the  predictions  that  interest 
the  agricultural  community.  It  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  Edison’s  phonograph  may  be  introduced  into 
the  service  where  needed,  and  as  successfully  as 
has  already  been  the  case  with  the  telephone. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  director  of  the  London  Meteor- 
ological Office,  has  published  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine  for  March  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
recent  attempt  by  the  New  York  Herald  to  predict 
European  storms  from  New  York.  He  reports 
forty-seven  predictions — seven  fully,  ten  partly, 
six  slightly  verified,  and  seventeen  total  failures. 
An  able  reply  to  Scott's  criticisms  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  Herald. 

A little  volume  has  been  published  at  tho  price 
of  one  English  shilling,  by  Hoveste  and  Sons,  Lon- 
don, entitled  “ Weather  Warnings  for  Watchers , by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather.”  The  book  is  mostly 
occupied  with  the  details  of  instruments. 

Mr.  C.  Meldrum  has  distributed  some  eopies  of 
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his  article  on  sun  spots  and  rain-fall,  extracted 
from  the  Mauritius  Almanac  and  Register , in 
which  he  gives  a connected  account  of  his  own 
and  other  researches  into  this  subject  These 
researches  now  include  every  portion  of  the  world, 
and,  according  to  Meldrum,  the  rule  is  almost 
universal  that  the  years  of  greater  rain- fall  are 
the  years  of  greater  sun-spot  area.  In  India  the 
irregularities  seem  to  be  very  great,  partly  ow  ing 
to  the  imperfections  of  the  observations  and  to 
the  great  climatic  variations,  and  possibly  in  part 
to  the  empiric  and  obscure  nature  of  the  theory. 
However,  the  parallelism  is  comparable  in  regu- 
larity to  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer 
or  the  periodicity  of  the  aurora. 

Inaugural  dissertations  have  been  published  at 
Berlin  by  Dr.  Stembo  on  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  compressed  air,  and  by  Dr.  Sohyrmunski 
on  the  influence  of  rarefied  air.  The  former 
finds  from  numerous  experiments  that  in  com- 
pressed air  the  entire  volume  of  air  breathed  at 
one  inspiration  increases  in  every  case,  and  that, 
again,  the  temperature  of  the  skin  invariably 
sinks,  and  that  that  of  the  body  is  reduced  below 
the  normal.  The  latter  author  (Schyrmunski) 
shows  that  by  rarefaction  of  the  air  the  capacity 
of  the  lungs  is  gradually  diminished  up  to  a limit 
beyond  which  it  is  nearly  constant,  and  only  in- 
creases when  the  pressure  is  increased,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  dimin- 
ished. 

In  the  J ournal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March  will  be  found  a rather 
lengthy  article,  by  Professor  Briggs,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  moisture  in  air  to  health  and  comfort,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  delightful  summer 
condition  of  temperature,  02°  to  C8°,  and  rela- 
tive humidity,  80  to  85  per  cent.,  is  not  desirable, 
or  even  attainable,  at  other  seasons  in  the  heating 
of  dwellings,  etc.  The  dry  air  of  America  pos- 
sesses both  curative  and  preventive  qualities  of 
great  value;  moist  air  that  promotes  vegetable 
growth  is,  on  sanitary  grounds,  not  desirable  for 
breathing.  The  author  has  found  the  dew-point 
far  below  the  freezing-point  of  water  in  well- 
warmed  and  ventilated  rooms  where  there  was 
nothing  of  that  sensation  of  dryness  that  is  usual- 
ly held  to  accompany  the  heat  of  a furnace  when 
not  supplied  with  water  for  evaporation.  New’ 
houses,  that  are  accounted  unhealthy  in  Europe, 
are  not  so  in  America.  Gas  burned  in  rooms  pro- 
duces much  less  unpleasant  effects  in  America  than 
in  England.  What  is  needed  is  an  equality  in 
relative  humidity  between  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior air.  Thus,  if  the  outer  temperature  be  0 and 
relative  humidity  40  per  cent.,  and  the  interior 
temperature  be  70,  we  ought  to  raise  the  interior 
humidity  to  40  per  cent,  by  adding  a little  water, 
and  not  to  80  or  90  per  cent,  by  adding  too  much. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  an  article,  by  J. 
Aitken,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine , on  rigidity  produced  by  centrifugal 
force.  This  subject  has  been  treated  of  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  theoretically,  and  by  Osborne 
and  Aitken  experimentally.  The  latter  illustrates 
the  subject  by  investigating  the  movement  of  a 
chain  hanging  loosely  over  a pulley  around  which 
it  is  rapidly  running;  the  various  curious  curves 
into  which  it  twists  itself  are  fairly  explicable  by 
a proper  application  of  the  laws  of  centrifugal 
force,  and  the  elasticity  and  rigidity  that  are  im- 
parted to  it  by  its  motion  remind  one  of  the  prop- 


erties of  vortex  rings  of  air  or  water.  The  allied 
mechanical  principles  here  involved  will,  it  would 
seem,  also  find  an  application  in  some  phenom- 
ena of  meteorology,  especially  those  of  tornadoes. 
These  views  were  first  communicated  two  years 
ago  by  Aitken  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
but  have  only  recently  been  published. 

In  a note  on  the  origin  of  thunder-storms,  Pro- 
fessor Tait  explains  how  a pair  of  vertical  rotating 
columns  revolving  in  opposite  directions  can  be 
produced  out  of  one  column  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  revolving  about  a horizontal  axis. 
He  also  suggests  that  the  source  of  the  electricity 
specially  developed  in  thunder-storms  may  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  contact  of  air  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  warm  drops  of  water. 

Among  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  be  as- 
sisted from  the  government  fund  of  £4000  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  we  note  that  £50  have 
been  voted  to  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society 
for  aid  in  carrying  on  a simultaneous  series  of 
anemometrieal  observations  at  different  heights, 
and  in  sheltered  and  unsheltered  situations ; also 
£200  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule  for  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  mercurial  thermometers  by 
long  exposure  to  those  temperatures. 

In  Physics , we  note  a paper  by  Van  der  Mens- 
brugghe  on  the  cause  of  the  apparently  sponta- 
neous movements  of  bubbles  of  air  in  levels,  and 
of  bubbles  of  vapor  in  the  microscopic  cavities 
of  minerals.  These  motions  are  explained  by 
changes  of  tension  in  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
produced  by  changes  of  temperature,  this  tension 
always  decreasing  at  the  warmer  end,  and  the  bub- 
ble consequently  moving  toward  this  end.  But 
now,  as  a thin  film  of  water  remaius  on  the  glass 
at  this  point,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  increased 
there,  thus  lowering  the  temperature  and  increas- 
ing the  tension ; so  that,  when  the  temperature 
ceases  to  rise,  the  bubble  goes  back  again.  In 
the  case  of  microscopic  cavities,  where  the  bub- 
ble is  formed  of  the  vapor  of  the  liquid,  the  move- 
ment is  yet  more  rapid,  ehauges  of  temperature 
producing  evaporation  or  condensation,  by  which 
the  dimensions,  and  hence  the  tension,  of  the  sur- 
face, are  altered.  The  author  thinks  the  well- 
known  Brownian  movements  thus  explicable. 

Thompson  has  communicated  a paper  to  the 
London  Physical  Society  upon  permanent  Plateau 
films,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  Nature. 
The  best  films  are  obtained  by  using  a mixture 
of  46  per  cent,  of  pure  amber-colored  resin  and 
54  of  Canada  balsam,  which  should  be  heated  to 
from  93°  to  95°  0.  The  frames  for  forming  the 
films  are  made  of  brass  wire  0.3  mm.  in  diameter, 
aud  when  thicker  wire  is  employed  they  are  found 
to  be  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of 
heat  by  the  metal.  The  films  are  obtained  by 
simply  introducing  these  frames  into  the  heated 
mixture,  and  they  harden  almost  immediately  on 
exposure  to  the  air;  but  better  results  are  ob- 
tained bv  slow  drying  in  an  air  bath  heated  up  to 
80°  0.,  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  proof  of  the 
toughness  of  the  films,  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
flat  circular  film  four  centimeters  in  diameter 
had  supported  a 50-gram  brass  weight  at  its 
centre. 

Duclaux  has  studied  quite  extensively  the  phe- 
nomena of  surface  tension  exhibited  by  the  alco- 
hols and  the  acids  of  the  fatty  series.  The  al- 
cohols employed  were  methyl,  ethyl,  isopropyl, 
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isobutyl,  amyl,  and  capiyl  alcohols ; and  the  acid9 
were  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric.  The  author 
shows  that  if  the  measured  surface  tensions  of 
these  liquids  be  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  per- 
centages by  volume  of  the  liquid  as  abscissas,  the 
resulting  curve  resembles  an  elongated  parabola, 
or  more  exactly  an  exponential  curve,  the  equa- 
tion of  which  he  gives.  Methyl  and  ethyl  alco- 
hols have  a point  of  inflection  in  their  curves. 
From  his  results  he  formulates  the  following  im- 
portant law : If  with  the  different  alcohols  or  the 
different  fatty  acids  mixtures  be  made  in  various 
proportions,  and  if  those  mixtures  are  compared 
together  which  have  the  same  surface  tension, 
the  percentage  ratios  of  alcohol  or  of  acid  which 
they  contain  are  constant,  and  independent  of  the 
actual  value  of  this  tension. 

Pfanndler  has  given  in  a communication  to 
the  Vienna  Academy  the  results  of  some  phys- 
iological experiments  to  determine  the  question 
whether  two  isolated  sound  pulses  can  produce 
a sensation  of  tone,  either  alone  or  by  repetition. 
His  first  experiments  were  undecisive,  but  upon 
repeating  them  with  the  aid  of  Baumgarten’s  re- 
flection tones,  he  was  able  to  answer  the  above 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Subsequently,  using 
a siren  with  two  air  openings,  analogous  to  Baum- 
garten’s  method,  he  confirmed  his  results. 

Cailletet  has  given  the  details  of  his  experi- 
ment of  liquefying  air.  Inclosing  in  his  glass 
tube  air,  dry  and  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  he 
cooled  this  tube  with  liquid  nitrous  oxide  at  its 
upper  part.  Upon  increasing  the  pressure  to  209 
atmospheres,  streams  of  liquid  air  were  seen  flow- 
ing down  the  lower  portions  of  the  tube.  When 
they  met  the  mercury  they  seemed  to  turn  back. 
At  310  atmospheres,  the  mercury,  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  cooled  part  of  the  tube,  was  frozen, 
and  on  quickly  removing  the  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus it  was  seen  covered  with  frozen  air. 

Handl  and  Pribram  have  described,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vienna  Academy,  a new  method 
for  determining  boiling-points,  depending  on  the 
well-known  law  that  the  temperature  at  which  a 
liquid  boils  is  the  temperature  at  which  its  ten- 
sion equals  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  , 
apparatus  consists  of  a thin  U tube  of  glass  about 
a decimeter  long  and  1.2  centimeters  diameter, 
one  leg  being  closed  and  the  other  open,  and  both 
graduated  into  millimeters.  Upon  filling  the 
closed  end  of  the  tube  with  mercury,  introducing 
a drop  of  the  liquid  at  that  end,  and  placing  the 
apparatus  in  a suitable  bath,  the  temperature  at 
which  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  in 
both  branches  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid. 
An  apparatus  for  introducing  the  liquid  is  also 
described.  Essentially  the  same  apparatus  was 
described  by  Jones  in  a communication  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  and  by  Main  in  the 
Chemical  News. 

Page  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  cur- 
rents produced  in  the  telephone,  using  for  the 
purpose  a Lippmann’s  capillary  electrometer.  De 
k Rue  has  measured  the  strength  of  the  tele- 
phone current,  and  concludes  that  it  does  not 
equal  that  which  a DanielPs  cell  would  give 
through  a resistance  of  100,000,000  ohms. 
Brough  has  estimated  it,  even  at  a maximum,  as 
only  the  1,000,000,000th  of  a centimeter-grara- 
second  unit.  Breguet  has  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  of  the  telephono  is  much  improved  by 
placing  one  or  more  vibrating  plates  (perforated 


at  the  centre)  at  about  one  millimeter  in  front  of 
the  ordinary  plate  of  the  telephone. 

Thompson  has  contrived  a simple  apparatus 
for  showing  the  field  of  magnetic  force  produced 
by  parallel  currents.  A plate  of  glass  is  perfo- 
rated by  two  holes  close  together,  which  are  trav- 
ersed by  one  and  the  same  wire,  so  arranged  that 
the  current  traverses  the  parallel  lengths  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions.  If,  now*,  the  plate 
be  held  horizontally  Avhile  the  current  passes,  and 
fine  iron  filings  be  sprinkled  on  the  plate,  they  ar- 
range themselves  in  the  well-known  forms  of  mag- 
netic spectra.  They  may  be  readily  fixed  by  gum 
or  shellac,  so  as  to  be  preserved  for  lantern  pro- 
jection. 

In  Chemistry , Frankland  and  Thorne  have 
studied  the  luminosity  of  benzene  when  burned 
with  non -luminous  combustible  gases.  After 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  burn  benzene  with 
a smokeless  flame,  the  authors  determined  the  lu- 
minosity of  benzene  vapor  after  dilution  with  hy- 
drogen, carbonous  oxide,  and  marsh  gas.  These 
gases  were  passed  through  a carburetter  contain- 
ing benzene,  kept  at  a constant  temperature,  and 
were  burned  from  a fish-tail  burner.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows : One  pound  avoirdupois  of 
benzene  gives,  when  burned  with  hydrogen,  the 
light  yielded  by  5.792  pounds  of  spermaceti ; with 
carbonous  oxide,  that  of  6.100  pounds  of  sperma- 
ceti; and  with  marsh  gas,  that  of  7.7  pounds  of 
spermaceti.  The  authors  point  out  that  this  dif- 
ference is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  different 
pyrometrical  effects  of  the  gaseous  mixtures.  . 

Gatehouse  has  proposed  a new  method  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrogen  gas,  by  the  reaction  of 
manganese  peroxide  upon  ammonium  nitrate.  In 
one  experiment  three  grams  of  the  nitrate,  heat- 
ed with  an  equal  weight  of  manganese  peroxide 
in  a mercury  bath  kept  at  205°  C.,  yielded  630 
cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  which  w*as  pure  nitro- 
gen. If  the  temperature  rises  too  high — say, 
above  216° — the  manganous  nitrate  decomposes, 
giving  nitrous  vapors. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  Jungfleisch  have 
treated  4300  kilograms  of  the  zinc-blende  of 
Bensberg,  and  have  obtained  from  it  62  grams 
of  the  new  metal  gallium,  with  which  they  will 
study  its  properties. 

Laufer  has  suggested  an  improved  method  of 
determining  the  silica  which  exists  as  quartz  in 
rocks,  and  of  separating  it  from  the  silica  con- 
tained therein  in  combination  as  silicates,  found- 
ed on  the  well-known  fact  that  phosphorus  salt 
will  decompose  silicates  and  dissolve  their  metal- 
lic oxides,  but  will  neither  dissolve  the  silica  nor 
attack  the  quartz.  The  finely  pulverized  mineral 
or  rock  is  weighed,  placed  in  a platinum  crucible, 
sufficient  phosphorus  salt  to  decompose  the  sili- 
cates is  added,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  heated, 
first  in  an  air  bath  and  then  in  the  blast,  till  the 
whole  is  in  quiet  fusion.  On  detaching  the  fused 
mas9  and  boiling  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica 
and  quartz  are  left  undissolved ; and  on  boiling 
the  residue  with  soda  solution,  the  silica  from  the 
silicates  is  taken  up  and  the  quartz  is  left.  The 
results  are  said  to  be  accurate. 

Silliman  has  invented  a process  for  making 
Britannia  metal  articles  sonorous  by  heating 
them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  to  5°  below 
the  melting-point  in  a paraffin  bath. 

Anthropology. — The  third  volume  of  Contribu- 
tions to  North  American  Ethnology , published 
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under  the  editorial  charge  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell, 
is  a specimen  of  the  thorough  anthropological 
work  which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old  desul- 
tory efforts  of  the  last  decades.  The  bulk  of 
the  volume  consists  of  a memoir  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Powers,  upon  the  California  Indians.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  in  our  country  better  fitted  to 
write  this  account  than  Mr.  Powers,  who  has  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  habits  and  thoughts 
of  the  Indians  by  long  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  a collection  of 
vocabularies,  edited  by  Major  Powell,  to  whom 
the  Smithsonian  has  intrusted  all  the  linguistic 
material  collected  by  it  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

In  the  first  number  of  Matbriaux,  M.  Hamy  col- 
lates the  various  opinions  concerning  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Mexico. 

In  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  Feb- 
ruary will  be  found  Dr.  Rau’s  paper,  read  before 
the  American  Anthropological  Society,  on  the 
Dighton  rock  inscription. 

The  Davenport  Academy  has  received  another 
carved  Btone  tablet,  found  in  a mound  on  the 
Cook  farm  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goss,  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  discoveries  of  tablets  last 
year. 

Since  the  death  of  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman 
that  branch  of  anthropology  commonly  known  as 
somatology,  or  the  biology  of  man,  together  with 
anatomy  in  general  and  craniology  in  particular, 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  our  country.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  this  department  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum 
in  Washington  arc  collecting  osteologieal  materi- 
al from  every  source,  to  illustrate  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  man.  About  two  thousand  skel- 
etons and  crania  are  on  exhibition,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Otis,  who  by  exchange  is  constantly 
increasing  the  general  efficiency  of  the  collection. 

The  French  government  has  lately  organized, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  “ Museum  ethnographique  des  Mis- 
sions Beicntifiques.”  This  completes  the  series 
of  collections,  and  places  Paris  in  the  foremost 
rank  for  facilities  to  study  the  natural  history  of 
man. 

The  Russians  are  preparing  to  make  a very  at- 
tractive and  exhaustive  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, both  of  the  archaeological  treasures  and 
of  the  present  populations  embraced  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Czar. 

Zoology, — Mr.  Dali's  “ Nomenclature  in  Zoology 
and  Botany”  is  a timely  series  of  rules  comprised 
in  a report  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  the  result  of 
replies  to  a circular  prepared  by  Mr.  Dali,  and 
sent  to  the  leading  systematists  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  authoritative  code  of 
rules,  and  Bhould  be  followed  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances and  good  judgment  will  dictate.  With 
them  should  be  read  Professor  Yerrill's  edition  of 
the  rules  of  the  British  Association  (American 
Journal  of  Science , July,  1869). 

In  the  supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Acadian  Otology,  Principal  Dawson  speaks  of  the 
molluscan  fauna  of  what  he  terms  the  great  Aca- 
dian Bay,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  44  This  Acadian  Bay  is  a 
sort  of  gigantic  warm-water  aquarium,  sheltered, 


except  in  a few  isolated  banks  which  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wliitcaves,  from  the  cold  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf,  and  which  the  bather  feels  quite 
warm  in  comparison  with  the  frigid  and  often  not 
very  limpid  liquid  with  which  we  are  fain  to  be  • 
content  in  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  It  also  af- 
fords to  the  more  delicate  marine  animals  a more 
congenial  habitat  than  they  can  find  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  or  even  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  unless 
in  a few  sheltered  spots. . . .Hence  the  character 
of  its  fauna,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  species  of  mollusks  whose  head-quarters 
are  south  of  Cape  Cod  flourish  and  abound  in 
its  waters.  Among  them  are  the  common  oys- 
ter, which  is  especially  abundant  on  the  coasts  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Northern  New  Bruns- 
wick ; the  quahog,  or  wampum  shell ; the  Pctricola 
pholadiformis , which,  along  with  Zirfea  erispata, 
burrows  every  where  in  the  soft  sandstones  and 
shales ; the  beautiful  Modiola  plicatufa , forming 
dense  mussel  banks  in  the  sheltered  coves  and  es- 
tuaries ; Callista  convexa%  Cochlodesma  leana , and 
Cumingia  teUinoides ; Crepidala  fomieata , the 
slipper  limpet,  and  its  variety  unguiformis,  swarm- 
ing especially  in  the  oyster  beds ; Nassa  ohsoleta 
and  Bneeinum  cinercum — with  many  others  of 
similar  southern  distribution.”  He  then  adopts 
Verriirs  hypothesis  that  this  region  was  former- 
ly connected  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  allowing  the 
northward  migration  of  the  New  England  marine 
forms. 

A paper  on  the  anatomy  of  Chiton , by  Dr.  Von 
Jhering,  in  the  Morphologische  Jahrbuch,  describes 
and  figures  certain  points  in  the  sexual  apparatus, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  finer  structure  of  the  muscles. 

The  singular  marine  animal  Ncomenia , which 
was  by  Tullberg  regarded  as  either  a mollusk 
or  worm — lie  was  doubtful  which,  though  he 
thought  it  might  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a 
worm — has  been  investigated  by  Von  Jhering, 
who  compares  it  with  Chiton , and  considers  it  as 
belonging,  with  Chiton,  to  his  proposed  order 
Amphineura . 

In  a synopsis  of  the  boreal  Colhmbola,  or  Pod* 4- 
ridee,  Dr.  Tullberg  describes  all  the  known  Green- 
land forms  of  this  group,  of  which  there  are  five 
species  knowm.  Several  are  described  from  Nova 
Zembla,  Siberia,  and  Spitzbergen,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  arctic  species  is  greatly  extended. 
Orehesella  citieta  is  recorded  from  Newfoundland. 

In  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insect *,  Dr.  Packard,  among  other  changes,  pro- 
poses the  name  Oinum  for  those  Thysanura  be- 
longing to  the  families  Lepismatida*  and  Campo- 
dot.  The  group  is  considered  to  be  a suborder, 
equivalent  to  the  Collembola  of  Lubbock,  while 
the  lliysanura  are  regarded  as  constituting  an 
order. 

In  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain locust,  especially  the  male  intromittent  organ 
and  accessory  parts,  Dr.  Packard  finds  that  die 
penis  is  concealed  from  view  by  a movable  piece 
or  hood  attached  to  the  tenth  urite,  and  which 
he  calls  the  velum  penis.  He  also  distinguishes 
the  uro-patagia  (lateral  inferior  flaps  developed 
from  the  supra-anal  plate),  and  has  studied  the 
distribution  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the 
terminal  abdominal  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  female  internal  and  external  reproductive 
organs. 

Dr.  Marshall  has  lately  shown  that  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves 
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of  the  chick  is  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as 
that  first  described  by  Balfour  in  the  case  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  Elasmobranchos,  and  subsequent- 
ly extended  by  him  so  a9  to  also  include  the  cra- 
nial nerves.  A farther  contribution  to  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  chick 
is  made  by  Dr.  Marshall  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science. 

A new  genus  of  Cystignathidee,  a family  of 
frogs,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Mar- 
nock,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  and  described  by  Professor  Cope  under  the 
name  of  Syrrhophus  marnockit. 

A third  specimen  of  Helminthophaga  leucobron- 
ehialis,  Brewster,  has  been  found  in  the  museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  had  been  overlooked. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  received  a 
specimen  of  Bassaris  astuta  from  Southwestern 
Oregon.  Its  occurrence  is  reported  by  Dr.  Coues 
in  the  American  Naturalist  for  April  (see  also 
VoL  YI.,  p.  362,  364).  This  curious  creature  is 
the  only  American  representative  of  the  civet 
cats  of  the  Old  World. 

In  Botany , an  important  work  has  recently  been 
published  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  entitled  Biblio- 
graphical Index  to  North  American  Botany.  This 
volume,  of  about  500  pages,  comprises  the  Poly- 
petalce , and  is  the  result  of  the  careful  research 
of  several  years.  It  forms  one  of  the  miscella- 
neous contributions  to  science  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  third  part  of  the  Ferns  of  North  America , 
by  Eaton  and  Emerton,  contains  plates  of  Aspidi - 
um  no vcbor accuse,  Camptosarus  rhizophyllus , As- 
plenium  pinnatifdum , Notholeena  fcndleri , and 
Notholcena  dealbata.  The  figures  which  are  given 
of  the  structure  of  the  fruit  are  uncolored  in  the 
present  number,  which  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment 

The  first  fasciculus  of  a set  of  dried  fungi  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  of 
Newfield,  New  Jersey.  It  contains  a hundred  well- 
prepared  specimens. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1877  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Sargent,  entitled  44  Notes  on  Trees  and  Tree- 
Planting,”  in  which  the  hardiness  and  economical 
value  of  the  principal  forest  trees  cultivated  in 
the  Northeastern  States  are  described. 

A catalogue  of  the  phenogaras  and  vascular 
cryptogams  of  Canada  and  the  Northeastern 
States  has  been  issued  by  A.  H.  Curtiss. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Linntean  Society  is  a pa- 
per by  John  Ball,  entitled  44  Spicilegium  Florse 
Maroccanae,”  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  some 
plants  found  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  his  journey 
to  Morocco  a few  years  ago. 

In  the  Annates  dcs  Sciences , Yan  Tieghem  has 
a third  paper  on  the  Mucorini,  in  which  he  gives 
figures  and  descriptions  of  some  new  and  curious 
species  of  that  order,  besides  general  considera- 
tions on  the  systematic  position  of  the  order. 

In  the  Austrian  Journal  of  Botany , Hauck,  in  a 
paper  entitled  44  Contributions  to  a knowledge  of 
Adriatic  Algte,”  gives  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Dasyclaaus  davaformit. 

Dr.  Wittrock,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  gives  an  account  of  tne  formation  of 
spores  in  the  Mesocarpccc,  with  special  reference 
to  the  new  genus  Oonatonema. 

Professor  Fischer  von  Waldheim,  of  Warsaw, 


has  published  in  the  Russian  language  a sketch 
of  the  Ustilaginea ?. 

In  the  Bibliotteque  Uhiverselle , of  Geneva,  De 
Candolle  has  an  article  on  the  ‘‘Existence  of 
Physiological  Races  in  Species  of  Plants.”  He 
gives  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  sowing 
seeds  of  the  same  species,  which  had  been  col- 
lected at  Edinburgh,  Moscow,  Montpellier,  and  Pa- 
lermo, and  states  that  they  in  the  main  agree  with 
the  results  obtained  by  Naitdin  and  Kadlkofer, 
previously  referred  to  in  this  Record. 

The  Brussels  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  development  of  any  group  of  algae  has  been 
awarded  to  Professor  J.  Rostafinski,  of  Cracow, 
for  his  paper  on  the  Lami nance. 

The  George  B.  Wood  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
Dr.  J.  M.  Auders  for  an  essay  on  the 44  Transpira- 
tion of  Plants.”  The  essay  was  printed  in  the 
American  Naturalist  of  March. 

Engineering,  etc. — The  Iron  Age  reports  the 
fact  that  an  important  contract  has  just  been 
awarded  to  an  American  company  for  dredging  a 
great  sea  canal  through  the  lagoon  which  sepa- 
rates Cronstadt,  the  chief  naval  d6pot  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  width 
of  the  canal  is  to  be  280  feet,  its  depth  20  feet, 
and  its  length  about  10  miles.  When  finished, 
together  with  the  system  of  improvements  in 
contemplation,  naval  vessels  will  be  able  to  pass 
from  the  sea  almost  to  the  suburbs  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, barges  from  the  Volga  or  Neva  can  pass 
down  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  railroads  will  be  greatly  increased. 

A process  for  compressing  the  fluid  metal  in 
the  ingot  mould  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
ingots  has  lately  been  introduced  at  the  Edgar 
Thompson  Steel-Works.  The  inventor  admits  a 
direct  steam  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
molten  metal,  and  allows  the  steam  to  superheat 
after  closing  all  the  vents.  The  purpose  of  the 
invention  is  to  avoid  the  honey-combing  of  the 
resulting  metal,  and  produce  a constant  and  in- 
variable quality  of  finished  material. 

An  Austrian  meteorologist  (M.  Dines)  has  call- 
ed attention  to  a source  of  error  in  the  use  of 
the  rain  gauge  that  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, decidedly  vitiate  its  reliability.  lie  has 
observed,  namely,  that  the  amount  of  rain  - fall 
which  two  instruments  will  register  will  depend 
notably  on  their  respective  distances  from  the 
ground.  From  the  result  of  experimental  tri- 
als conducted  during  one  year,  with  two  instru- 
ments placed  respectively  at  the  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  four  feet  from  the  ground,  the  lower 
gauge  registered  twenty-seven  per  cent,  more 
rain-fall  than  the  upper  one ; and  that  occasion- 
ally when  a rain-fall  was  accompanied  by  a high 
wind,  the  low’er  one  showed  two  or  even  three 
times  as  much  as  the  upper.  He  attributes  the 
discrepancy  to  the  greater  disturbance  suffered 
by  the  elevated  gauges  from  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  cautions  meteorologists  that  the  read- 
ings of  rain  gauges  can  not  be  taken  to  be  relia- 
ble unless  made  with  instruments  suspended  at 
a uniform  height  from  the  ground. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  put  up 
a small  building  near  the  d6pot  at  Communipaw, 
to  test  a process  of  making  illuminating  gas  from 
chips  and  shavings  of  bard  wood  from  its  shops, 
mixed  with  the  old  oily  waste  collected  along  the 
road.  Old  ties  and  cinders  from  the  locomotive 
ash-pits  serve  as  fuel  to  heat  the  retorts. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  April. — 
The  House  of  Representatives,  April  2,  pass- 
ed the  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  $36,000  toward  strengthening  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill, 
April  5,  with  amendments.  The  House,  April  10, 
dissented  from  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriations  Bill. 
These  amendments  increased  the  appropriations 
by  $80,000.  The  Senate  passed  the  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Bill,  April  11,  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  House  concurred  April  12.  The  House 
passed  the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill,  April  11, 
after  striking  out  the  section  abolishing  pension 
agencies.  The  House,  April  13,  appropriated 
$5000  for  a monument  to  Jefferson.  The  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  appropriating  $7,300,000,  was 
passed  by  the  House,  without  discussion,  April  22. 

The  Senate,  April  9,  passed  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Sinking-fund  Bill,  as  reported  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

A bill  to  repeal  the  Bankrupt  Law  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  April  15,  by  a vote  of  37  to  6,  and 
by  the  House,  April  25,  by  a vote  of  206  to  39. 

The  Senate,  April  23,  passed  the  House  bill 
abolishing  the  twenty-cent  silver  piece. 

The  President,  April  12,  ordered  a court  of  in- 
quiry to  rehear  the  case  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  April  3,  re- 
sulted in  the  re-election  of  Governor  Van  Zandt, 
Republican,  by  a majority  of  over  3000. 

The  Illinois  National  party’s  State  Convention, 
at  Springfield,  March  27,  nominated  General  E. 
Bates  for  Treasurer.  The  Illinois  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  at  Springfield,  April  11,  nom- 
inated E.  L.  Cronkhite  for  Treasurer.  The  Ore- 
gon State  Democratic  Convention,  the  same  day, 
at  Portland,  nominated  W.  W.  Thayer  for  Gov- 
ernor. At  Salem,  April  18,  the  Oregon  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  nominated  C.  C.  Beckman 
for  Governor. 

The  United  States  government  has  recognized 
Diaz  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Eastern  question.  The  British  government,  March 
28,  announced  in  Parliament  that  the  first  class 
of  the  army  reserve,  numbering  13,000,  and  the 
militia  reserve  of  between  25,000  and  26,000, 
were  to  be  called  out.  This  determination  led  to 
the  resignation  by  Lord  Derby  of  his  position  as 
Foreign  Secretary.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  are 
continuing  their  preparations  for  war,  wdiile  the 
German  government  is  endeavoring  by  diplomacy 
to  secure  the  meeting  of  a Congress.  The  Mar- 
quis  of  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  Lord  Derby  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  addressed  a circular  to  the 
powers  April  1.  It  summarized  all  the  recent 
correspondence,  and  after  giving  Russia’s  refusal 
to  consent  to  England's  demand  relative  to  placing 
the  treaty  as  a whole  before  the  Congress,  went 
on  to  complain  of  the  terms  imposed  by  Russia 
on  Turkey.  It  objected  to  the  San  Stefano  Treaty 
in  detail,  and  declared  that  “ neither  British  inter- 
ests nor  the  wrell-being  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
would  be  consulted  by  the  assembling  of  a Con- 
gress restricted  by  Prince  GortchakolFs  latest 


reservations.’*  It  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  1856 
and  the  declaration  of  1871,  and  implied  that  both 
are  still  in  force.  To  this  circular  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff  replied,  defending  the  San  Stefano  Trea- 
ty. He  denied  that  it  creates  a strong  Selave  state 
under  the  control  of  Russia,  and  maintained  that 
the  arrangements  relative  to  Bulgaria  are  only  a 
development  of  the  principle  established  by  the 
Constantinople  Conference.  As  for  the  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  they  were 
intended,  he  said,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
either  establishing  Russian  supremacy,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  utterly  neglecting  the  Greeks,  on 
the  other.  There  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for 
debarring  Russia  from  the  possession  of  Bessa- 
rabia, as  the  freedom  of  the  Danube  is  secured 
by  the  International  Commission.  Datum  was  far 
from  being  equivalent  to  the  pecuniary  indemni- 
ty which  it  represents.  The  Russian  acquisitions 
in  Armenia  had  only  a defensive  value.  Russia 
wished  to  hold  them,  so  as  not  to  have  to  besiege 
them  at  the  beginning  of  each  war.  Existing 
treaties  had  been  successively  infringed  by  the 
Porte  in  violating  its  obligations  toward  the  Chris- 
tians. Lord  Salisbury  himself  recognized  that 
great  changes  were  necessary  in  the  treaties  hith- 
erto regulating  the  East.  It  remained  for  Lord 
Salisbury  to  say  how  he  would  reconcile  these 
treaties  and  the  recognized  rights  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  other  powers  with  the  benevolent 
ends  to  which  the  united  action  of  Europe  has 
always  been  directed,  and  the  attainment  of  which 
one  learns  with  pleasure  the  English  government 
desires,  namely,  good  government,  peace,  and  lib- 
erty for  the  oppressed  populations.  It  was  equally 
for  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  say  how  he  could 
attain  the  desired  end  outside  the  preliminaries 
of  San  Stefano,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  take 
due  account  of  the  rights  Russia  has  acquired  by 
the  sacrifices  she  has  borne  alone. 

Sadyk  Pasha  has  succeeded  Ahmed  Vefyk  as 
President  of  the  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  French  Senate,  March  29,  adopted  the 
Press  Amnesty  Bill  by  a vote  of  231  to  1. 

The  Oxfords  won  in  the  thirty-fifth  boat-race 
between  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  university 
crews,  April  13. 

Switzerland  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  International  Congress  to  fix  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver. 

DISASTERS. 

April  7. — The  Steuben  County  (New  York) 
poor-house  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fifteen  in- 
sane paupers  were  burned  to  death. 

March  27. — Colliery  explosion  at  North  Staf- 
fordshire, England.  Thirty-five  miners  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

April  12. — In  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  New  York 
city,  William  M.  Tweed,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

April  19. — In  New  York  city,  George  W.  Blunt, 
Pilot  Commissioner,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

April  22. — In  New  York  city,  William  Orton, 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, aged  fifty-two  years. 

April  11. — Announcement  by  cable  from  Lon- 
don of  the  death  of  Prince  Napoleon  Lucien 
Charles  Joseph  Francis  Murat 
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come  ?rito  possession  of  a hantUonni  femme. 
Years  ajpvhe  hmi  a*k**1  a wealthy  elderly  friend 
to  ho  godfather  to  his  child.  The  request  was 


little  oration  we  find  in  (of  all  paper*  in  (be  world  l) 
7rh/  MjUJiadiM'  **|  don’t  sdrjeeC  said  tin?  qw* 
tmuKrtcrr  on  Sunday  morning;  white  our  ship 
running  toward  the  -ftynvtor'  before  the  north eu^l 
(rad^wind— M don’t  - tik  tyei  to  prayers  when  H 
blows  a hurricane,  or  when  we  arc  on  a lee  shore. 
But  here  we  are.  culled  aft  to  prayers  when  the 
weather  is  a#  fine  a?  ever  was  mode;  fair  winds 
eu>rx  <lar ; a clear  sun  at  rumi ; sky.*a'ils*  stud. 
nfirig-*aiU,  arul  everything  its*  a*t ; not  a tu^cc 
qr  ab»?ot  ‘unhfeUyed  for  weeks;  >ho  Ahip  'going- 
ahoa<l  that  she  cimld  ckriy  a glass  of 
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granted.  Some  time  afterward  the  gentleman 
made  his  will.  After  writing  down  a large  num- 
ber of  bequests  he  stopped.  The  lawyer  remind- 
ed him  that  there  was  still  some  £50,000  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  testator  was  puzzled  what  to  do 
with  it.  At  last  he  said,  “ I’ll  leave  it  to  Theed : 
won't  he  be  surprised V'  The  sculptor  certainly 
was  surprised  when  he  heard  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  had  thought  that  there  might  be  £500  for  his 
son,  but  the  five  figures  was  quite  another  matter. 

Two  clever  gentlemen,  of  different  religious 
persuasions,  were  discussing  the  other  night  the 
abilities,  peculiarities,  etc.,  of  prominent  clergy- 
men of  New  York.  One  of  them  remarked : 

“ Well,  there  is  the  Rev.  Dr. , of  the  Uni- 

tarians. He’s  certainly  a very  able  man.” 

“Very,”  replied  his*  friend;  “and  his  power 
of  diction  is  great.” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  other;  “and  so  is  his 
power  of  contradiction.” 

Some  of  the  French  jokes  connected  with  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  are  not  bad — these,  for  ex- 
ample : 

A Russian  general  rides  forward  to  the  Grand 
Duke.  “ I have  the  honor,  your  Imperial  High- 
ness, to  announce  a great  victory.” 

“ Very  well  Go  and  congratulate  your  troops.” 

“ There  are  none  left.” 

Another : 

A Turkish  pasha  is  surveying  the  field  with 
his  glass.  An  aid-de-camp  rides  up : 

“ All  our  artillery  has  been  captured.” 

The  pasha  strokes  his  beard  philosophically, 
and  says,  “ Fortunately  it  was  not  paid  for.” 

They  have  such  a terse  way  of  expressing 
themselves,  those  Western  papers — as  per  para- 
graph following : “ When  Ebenczer  Ward,  of  Osh- 
kosh, refused  to  have  the  ceremony  performed, 
his  girl  promptly  knocked  him  down — in  other 
words,  she  razed  her  Ebenezer.” 


How  nearly  Daniel  Webster  missed  becoming 
one  of  the  fraternity  of  magicians,  the  superior, 
perhaps,  of  Houdin,  Blitz,  or  Heller,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dialogue  that  took  place  between 
“ Daniel”  and  an  old  neighbor  named  Hanson  a 
few  days  before  he  graduated.  Mr.  Webster  par- 
ticularly delighted  in  telling  the  story. 

“‘Well,  Daniel,  you  are  about  to  graduate. 
You’ve  got  through  college,  and  have  got  college 
larnin ; and  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?’ 

“ I told  him  I had  not  decided  on  a profession. 

“ ‘ Well,’  said  he,  ‘you  are  a good  boy.  Your 
father  was  a kind  man  to  me,  and  was  always 
kind  to  the  poor.  I should  like  to  do  a kind  turn 
for  him  and  his.  You’ve  got  through  college; 
and  people  that  go  through  college  either  become 
ministers  or  doctors  or  lawyers.  As  for  bein’  a 
minister,  I would  never  think  of  doin’  that.  Doc- 
torin’ is  a miserable  profession ; they  live  upon 
other  people’s  ailin’s,  are  up  nights,  and  have  no 
peace.  And  as  for  bein’  a lawyer,  I never  would 
propose  that  to  any  body.  Now,’  said  he,  * Dan- 
iel, I’ll  tell  you  what : you  arc  a boy  of  parts ; you 
understand  this  book-larnin,  and  you  are  bright. 
I knew  a man  who  had  book-larnin,  down  in  Rye, 
where  I lived  when  I was  a boy.  That  man  was 
a conjurer ; he  could  tell  by  consulting  his  books, 


and  study,  if  a man  had  lost  his  cow,  where  she 
was.  That  was  a great  thing ; and  if  people  lost 
any  thing,  they  would  think  nothing  of  paying 
three  or  four  dollars  to  a man  like  that,  so  as  to 
find  their  property.  There  is  not  a conjurer  with- 
in a hundred  miles  of  this  place ; and  you  are  a 
bright  boy,  and  have  got  this  college  larnin.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do,  Daniel,  is  to  study  that,  and 
be  a conjurer .’  ” 

In  Judge  M‘Arthur’s  court,  in  Washington,  the 
other  day,  a lawyer  called  the  judge’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a certain  case  had  been  upon  the 
docket  for  a decade.  “I  know  it,”  said  the 
judge,  “ but  the  case  has  not  decayed.” 


This  rather  good  story  comes  fresh  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  of  an  Irishman  of  considerable  ability, 
totally  unacquainted,  however,  with  what  is  term- 
ed “society,”  who,  entering  Parliament  rather 
late  in  life,  felt  intense  enjoyment  in  the  unac- 
customed pleasures  of  London  society.  At  the 
termination  of  his  first  session  he  conceived  it  to 
be  essential  that  he  should  call  promptly  on  the 
fair  heads  of  houses  to  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted. In  one  instance  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  of  considerable  distinction,  rather  in  the  sere 
and  yellow,  slightly  mechanic,  yet  pleasant,  popu- 
lar, and  affable.  She  received  the  Hibernian 
with  much  politeness,  listened  to  his  stories, 
which  for  her  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  asked 
after  his  plans  for  the  coming  autumn  and  win- 
ter— in  short,  made  herself  vastly  agreeable. 

“ I trust,”  he  says,  “ Lady , when  I return 

to  town  next  season,  I may  have  the  honor  of 
calling  on  you  ?” 

“ On,  Mr. , I may  before  that  time  be  in 

Kensal  Green” — a beautiful  cemetery. 

“ Well,  at  that  charming  retreat  you  will,  I 
hope,  permit  me  to  call  ?” 

The  following  quite  Canadian  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  comes  to  us  from  a gentleman  in  the 
Ontario  region,  who  had  located  in  a little  town 
of  some  six  hundred  inhabitants.  The  reader 
will  easily  comprehend  the  maternal  solicitude  of 
a simple-minded  old  lady — Mrs.  Wigton — who 
would  not  only  play  the  good  Samaritan  to  a 
stranger,  but  at  the  same  time  afford  a market 
for  her  “ amusin  daughter 

F , 03*TA*ro,  Marti  30, 1178, 

Dear  Mr.  B I,  Mrs.  Wigton,  wish  you  would 

call  on  my  daughter,  Amelia,  she  is  very  amusin  and 
Is  a regular  young  flirt  She  can  sing  like  a hamming 
bird  and  her  papa  can  play  on  the  Addle  nicely  and  we 
might  have  a real  old  ho-down,  and  then  we  will  have 
an  olster  supper.  Amelia  is  highely  educated,  she  can 
dance  like  a grasshopper  looking  for  grubs,  and  she 
can  make  beautiful  bread;  it  just  tastes  like  hunny 
bees  bread,  and  for  punkin  pics  she  cant  be  beat  In 

fact  she  is  head  of  all  the  F girls  and  will  make  a 

good  wife  for  any  man.  Yours  truly 

Mrs.  Wioton. 

Bring  pour  brother. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  opulent  gen- 
tlemen of  Wisconsin,  who  is  also  a member  of 
the  Union  Club  of  New  York,  after  dinner  a 
few  days  since  at  the . club,  went  to  the  cloak- 
room with  a townsman  of  his  (who  was  his  guest) 
to  don  their  overcoats.  The  guest,  somewhat  to 
his  surprise,  heard  a slight  jingle,  and  on  exami- 
nation found  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  five  or 
six  silver  dollars.  “ What  am  I to  do  ?”  said  he, 
“They  are  not  mine;  some  one  has  put  them 
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there  by  mistake.  Perhaps  I had  better  leave 
them  in  the  office.” 

“ No,”  replied  his  host,  with  a twinkle,  “ don't 
do  that : put  the  dollars  in  your  pocket,  and  set  it 
again, .” 

An  amusing  event  occurred  recently  at  a public 
meeting  in  a suburban  part  of  London,  called  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question. 
A lady  addressed  the  meeting,  and  at  the  close 
of  a somewhat  lengthy  speech  her  voice  fell  to 
that  solemn  whisper  generally  assumed  by  ama- 
teur orators  when  they  are  about  to  introduce  a 
Scriptural  quotation.  11  In  the  Book,”  observed 
the  lady,  44  which  we  all  know  so  well,  and  which 
is  so  dear  to  all  of  us,  it  is  said,  ‘ they  made  a 
desert,  and  called  it  peace.’  ” The  lady  evident- 
ly thought  she  was  quoting  Scripture,  and  would 
have  been  not  a little  surprised  to  find  that  she 
had  been  assuming  so  complete  an  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  with  the  writings  of 
Tacitus. 

A parent  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  from  his  little  girl,  aged  eight  years : 

My  i>ju*  Papa,— My  love  to  you.  I am  glad  to  hear 
you  are  well.  Frankie  and  I are  going  out  to  play  as 
soon  as  I write  to  you.  Jamee,  Annie,  and  Abbie  are 
at  school.  Ponto  (the  puppy]  is  growing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a day.  Good-by, 
my  dear  papa.  I remain  your  loving  daughter, 

Flo  hen  ok. 


Tex  late  Rev.  Dr.  H , of  New  York,  had  a 

large  body  and  short  lower  limbs.  He  said  that 
when  in  the  cars  one  day  a lady  had  around  her 
so  many  children  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  He  asked  her  to  let  one  of  the 
little  girls  sit  with  him,  as  she  had  her  hands 
full.  The  child,  after  a short  stay,  returned  to 
her  mother,  who  asked  her  why  she  did  not  sit 
longer  in  the  gentleman’s  lap.  44  Ma,”  she  re- 
plied, 44  he  hain’t  got  any  lap.” 

A few  years  ago,  while  the  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga Railroad  was  in  process  of  construction, 
it  was  a favorite  field  for  colored  preachers  to 
labor  and  take  up  collections  “ for  de  spread  ob 
de  Gospel.”  Among  these  a frequent  visitor  was 
old  Father  Helms,  from  Tennessee,  whose  fervid 
eloquence  and  practical 44  spoundings  ob  de  Sa- 
cred Word”  were  attentively  listened  to  by  large 
congregations  of  the  sable  race,  with  no  small 
delegations  of  interested  white  listeners  upon  the 
outskirts.  Upon  one  occasion,  assembled  in  a 
lovely  Alabama  grove,  he  addressed  his  congre- 
gation thus : 

44  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ob  my  beloved  congrega- 
tion,— Havin’  cotched  a bad  cold  de  odder  evenin’, 
I nha’n’t  attempt  to  preach  to  yer  dis  Sabbath 
mornin*,  but  will  read  a chapter  from  do  Bible, 
and  spound  it  as  I go  along.”  He  then  read 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  after  which  he 
continued  his  remarks:  44 De  odder  evenin’  I tuk 
for  my  tex’  de  tragedy  in  de  garding  ob  Eden — 
de  killin’  ob  Abel,  and  de  cuss  and  drivin’  out  ob 
Gain.  And  after  de  sermon  one  ob  your  smart 
young  darkies — one  ob  dese  ycr  thin-skinned,  sal- 
eratus-complexioned  niggers — steps  up  to  me,  and 
says  he, 4 Fader  Helms,  yer  disremembered  to  tell 
us  who  Mister  Cain  married  down  in  de  land  ob 
Nod:  was  it  his  madder?’  Dere  was  a grinnin’ 
crowd  ob  no-’count,  trifling  niggers  wid  him,  and 


I ’spected  at  once  dat  de  white  folks  had  sent 
him  up  to  ax  de  question.  I was  so  overcome 
wid  a sense  ob  de  sinfulness  and  great  ’sumption 
ob  sinners,  bofe  white  and  black,  dat  I could  say 
nuffin.  I had  nuffin  to  say.  I took  de  question 
under  prayerful  consideration,  and  de  answer  were 
made  plain.  I’m  gwine  to  spound  dat  part  ob 
Scripter  to  yer  all.  Who  Cain’s  wife  was,  and 
whar  he  got  her,  is  plain  to  de  all-seein’  eye  ob 
faith.  In  de  garding  ob  Eden  Cain  raised  right 
smart  ob  craps  and  garding  truck  and  sicb.  But 
after  de  slewin’  ob  his  Christian  brudder  Abel 
we  don’t  read  ob  his  w'orkin’  no  mo’.  He  tuk  his 
gun  and  dogs,  and  went  down  into  dat  sleepy, 
lazy,  no-’count  section  ob  Nod,  and  loafed  aroun’ 
dat  country;  and  havin’  lost  all  his  plantation 
and  mules,  and  all  his  self-respec’,  and  pride  ob 
family  and  State,  de  nex’  we  read  ob  him  he  had 
got  so  low  down  and  triflin’  dat  he  married  a gal 
ob  one  ob  dose  no-’count  poor  white  trash  fami- 
lies which  de  inspired  ’postle  didn't  consider  Jiltin' 
to  mention  in  de  Holy  Word." 

The  reverend  44  spounder”  gazed  around  upon 
his  admiring  congregation  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
and  a brother  struck  up  the  hymn, 44  Whar,  oh, 
whar  am  de  Hebrew  chillen  ?” 

A brother  editor  sends  us  this : 

The  clergy  delight  to  rub  one’another  up  when 
opportunity  offers.  There  is  in  our  town  a family, 
intelligent  enough  and  respectable  enough,  but  so 
notoriously  slovenly  in  their  habits  and  slatternly 
in  their  housekeeping  as  to  be  a by-word  among 
the  cleanly.  Some  young  girls  of  our  church,  who 
had  a 44  collection  district”  which  included  this 
family,  said, 44  Oh  ! we  don’t  want  to  go  there — it 
smells  so !” 

Three  clergymen  met,  and  Dr.  A said  to  Dr.  B, 
“I  have  been  called  to  visit  one  of  your  families,” 
mentioning  the  name. 

44  Oh  no,  not  one  of  my  families ; they  belong 
to  Dr.  C,  I think” 

44  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,”  responded  Dr.  C.  44 1 
was  talking  with  Dr.  D the  other  day ; he  had 
called  there  once,  but  thought  he  should  not  call 
there  again;  and  he  added,  4 It  is  plain  where 
they  ought  to  belong — they  ought  to  belong  to  the 
Baptists.’  ” 

Martin  Doyle  is  a fine  specimen  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  was  some  time  one  of  the  door-keepers 
at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston.  He  is  a devotee 
of  44  Holy  Mother  Church,”  and  a firm  believer  in 
all  of  its  mysteries.  In  common  with  many  others 
not  in  the  fold,  he  was  an  applicant  for  tickets 
(though  unsuccessful)  to  witness  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  Williams  over  the  newly  made  arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  Having  some  business  with 
Mr.  Patrick  Donahue,  the  publisher,  the  day  be- 
fore the  consecration,  I was  about  leaving  his  es- 
tablishment, when  I was  accosted  by  Martin : 

44  Good-momin’,  Mr. v Have  ye  any  tickets 

for  the  ceremonial,  Sir  ?” 

44  What  ceremonial  ?” 

44  Why,  Sir,  the  imposition  of  the  pallium  upon 
Archbishop  Williams  to-morrow  by  Cardinal 
M4Closkey  at  the  new  cathadral.” 

44 1 have  no  tickets,  Martin ; and,  by-the-way,  I 
just  heard  Mr.  Donahue  inform  a gentleman  that 
there  were  none  to  be  procured.” 

“Well,  Sir,  I thought  you’d  be  sure  to  have 
some,  bein’  as  you’re  a mimber  of  the  press.  But 
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7 e, n't  it7^iyq». lire,  pbw>th«U’00  tickets  sreto  be 
iiutj  for  the  ceremonial  of  Mm  imputation  of  tine 
pallium:  upon  A'rck&ntbjttp  Wflfiajiw  tmruorrow  W 
Cardinal M'rtekef  ni  tfe  .«ew  c&thftdr*!.?  Why, 
SiK,  there  W&*  Leopold  Mors?**  the  Jew,  spoumy 
a whole  puck  <>r ':--h*  up  »mr  down  Washington 
Street  ygsthordny,  -No*,  Kir,  I bavo  two  e'itikg* 
for  .#)£*'<&  ah  <v  i fcaithe  ogld  c&th&d  f pay  m: 

pew  nut  regular,  nn'  whkihVcr  tUertV  A subscript 
tion  paper  li&mled  round,  Marlin  Doyle's  name  is 
to  the  fore.  Rut  if  I don't  get  two  tickets  fur 
the  ceremonial  of  the  imposition  of  the  pallium 


il  Why*  isn't  Mr,.  0 A funeral  V' 

J:  No/'  said  the  orgwrjst,  as  he  descended  the 
church  9 reps,  leaving  the  stranger  kith  wonder- 
ing iviimtimuncv  drying  the  liknaid  of 
tears  with  hrs  weU- saturated  poehet-  handkeN 
chief  ; u it's  Mrs.  B V* 


15  nwfrt  of  our  colleges  it  is  the  custom  for  one 


m^mbiT  of  i.be  f acu  I tv — um  i ally  the  preahtont*-- 
to  hate  the,  supervision  of  all  Absent  aft ii  dilatory 
*lu&enj&*  arid  to  him  .every  such  one  is  to  go  to 
tj-xphtin:  the  cause  of  his  absence  or  ta rdfbrssa  No 
nnnv  kind  and  iiebil- 
eent  guardian  t*f  li><* 


\ . ' been  the  cause*  of  his 

. * / u ; detention. ; Without 

looking  tip  from  the 
jwrpers  ou  his  to blji,  nod 
apparently  wHhmrt  a thought  as  to  the  rtoptef  of 
the  excise,  so  hmjj  %\±  liwre  vha  one,  tin  doctoi 
gracioilfiif  :./vW  *H,;  well,  1*11  jcxeu^e  yen 

this  ti me  p toit  doi/tief  it  hiippeu  again/* y The 
arruouotvfttehi  WaA' grcpl t^by  the  with  the 

most  rmulieou*  appleuRi. 

Toutir^ 

•nf  life,  Aiid  \\tii  tt*w Arkabk  roadie  taf  o% <*ttfc  <!**>. 
dutjoA  U)  mot  h(*r,  -intftt  college  p.rbfc&eoi'*  f,»xtt3  nhV 
urnl  ly  enough/i  ft  to  a h«bjk  ofukhig  phrase,  of 
speech,  and,  pf  accompjim  mg  them  With  nflling 
little  pceniiafUics  ef  'ibaaiinr*  wMeh  if  o^ervvti 
only  on eo  notiid  not  tie  remarked,  hut  which  tak- 
ing place  frequently,  attract ^&tfentifinr  aiGd  bcoomo 
it  hinge  upon  which  ridicuilo  moT  turn.  Anrdhjg. 
such  imhits  clinging  ty¥ro fessot  , wIk>  wior 

a very  nerom*  man,  wju*  one,  tururmi  in  the  eto^v 
rtKiin,  pf  exckiming,  whettav'er  any  inquiry 
made  ptertuirriibg  to  the  «uhject  before  the 
^ There  l Jliat's  a fair  que*tiort,,f  uiv^ity# 
hizing  the  retniu  k with  an  oppruvuig  shukfedf  his 
head.  \ ' i '•  /’■  ‘ *'*; 

At  the  mnyriiA§yr  of  hta  daughter,  when  tlto  tdliy 
euHing  dergpniut  protioiiiieoii'  wUluhiH  snUunritty 
the  \ m po rtfi n l ot errog^tory , M Wilt  thd*A  have  tips 
woman- to  U*  thy  trifu.v1'  »o?.l  h^f^re  the 
had  auswereyi,  the  pndf/i^ov  canned  m little  jiurry 
of  ftStpmsbrnoni  ttmnng  the  ASACftidiled  guc^ii5  by 
uttering  id  timuis  iliitt  dlstineUy  akftddik  the 
fomJlmr  indorsed  wiUi  the  o.n«*]  UKive* 

mom  of  his  head,  ^There  \ tji/it’s  a fiur  question.” 


C&tnCT  ED. 


upon  ArebbkliOp  Williaras  to*moiTow  by  Cardinal 
M‘0)osk«»y  -it  the*  new  oathftdrtd,  there'll  he  a 
ta'ijrfad  dijf*$n£e  fn  tht  cftArartur  /if  jfaftui  Doyle' a 
tubsuriyfivas  to  the  VkurcA  in  the  future” 

As  An  illustration  of  the ^ undoubted  piety  of 
fhc  Tfish  sefTaubgirh  we  submit  the,  follow  mg, 
fresh  from  London  ; ‘ A ftiemi  of  mine  has  a 
dp<> V,  A n TrLdivvouign  and  Rnrpan  Cuthoiie 
rocehily  the  ddi»k  ^sked  io  go  oya,  aa 
?!)*•  w'o^.rmxmuK'iu  aitynd  her  chapel  to  hear  uu 
- aqmmmx  iiinHS*  for  the  . Pope/* 

wfodtlii?  wgo  8te:  funyml  of  tr«? 

we  lb  known  dtizena  y/6i%^rcf >dng  cel 

’'dire ted  <m  foiitlh  Atenvic  M thft Asm/Vhourj  and 
in  ohnndi/».4  only  tt  single  bhpek  distant  from 
eTtcii  otfoftv  t!u!  ceremony  at  one  of  these 

n^rlr  completed,  and  the  6ervii»& 
of  the  (ivcoUj organist  were  no  longt  r re- 
; ghrdr,  and  wtus  hastily  making' 

;b*te  vestibule  to  t)ie  street,  when 

Ijik  ahrmi.oii  ftttrart<3(l  to  a rcspectahkdof>k~ 
rc^  nht  gnojlcmaft,  *>lso  just  leaving  the  church, 
m<\  eyidentiy  quito  s^rodme  w i ih  www.  As  a 
kind  bf  apvdpgy,  he  eaid  to  the  org>ini«t : 

“ Mr.  'An*  a very  d«ar  old  tinie  friend  of 

ni’mtj,  b?<t  till  Tt(w  l bad  not  seot?  tiiio  for  many 
yoAm.  Me  ii  -so  changed  1 never  «hould  hare 
known  ht m.*1 r ;v  • 

^Km^tr  fiUn  f4’  oehoed  the  ft»tcml4icd  organ- 
ist; *;  h my  I <s  Mj  ti's  u *h*  '* 
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ijiumtly  they  *i<v  rommo  ln»m  any  lnm>a»i 
itbod yf  t Imu 'jjjii  in  fertile.  a small  store 

yj m u g&  \ uto  efc  i*i**oee  ylhkfc  fejv it*  custom 
bWiiig  drawn  ffOtii  .jt))*  ga the ring do ensw>n ed 
by  the  stvamboat  mriv^s  £ueli  flu  SssrLiii* 


brumn  <*f  mftfirtinttl  uy^rman  bears 

K»iHJi:n<nt  resduhJaiice  to  the  •al»M;igUtiii 
crstV  which,  imfoeit, thfc  of 

iff  >o  leave  the  i I hiHum  iuuttetmhert . 

a. $ w«  nour  t iir-  almre  amlllie  light  strcogiLn 


iwsi 


iu» 


Wage  represents  rvRh  ininmhte  fhirnr*«*  the 
cimp  try’**  ptmwpd,  While  flu*  ;i*** 

strongly  iudivkhiafodh  it  ffc  |M*rha^^  i*veu 
mure  iniort'Hfing  fn  ffifft  j*>p«lalu*« 

in  it*  idhndugkot  wpwtm  Despite  %,**$&* 
tat  it  u r i £t  1 1 im  \y  ofopt 1 i tn>  a 1 1 tl  ifeptljL  of  tli|i, 
with  some  t-emboicy  Vo  salhAViieK*  withnl — 
Ano  to  infiviehecs  of  fcfijiMto  hud  npiiW  of 
lifo,  ktoadUy hi work  fur  juore  than  twiMU»ia- 
tunes — the  piitfeht  stock  iif  4*  Eugjteh  lib- 
ihdHo<r?  is  si  ill  nwnitVsK  Ht‘r«  mill  thefts 
TittWliy  jimm:  ba  ilatvrff'A  a i>nipj>uig:  Oht;^l' 
Uw  Undo;  8tr?u u , w hivU  ty niiad  natural ly  to 
thi*  dumb  Tory  colour  at  (or  tlto touirtdo* 
of  ‘ tin*  MT/'  *mi  M the.  Mfc “ This  ln&fc  e le- 
nient has  1 ait-  itt?  liioiY^  porra^t  ibly 

tftijl  f ii^r  ittbuiiiiviatujo  «f  thy  ^mnin  ; 
hot  oapcdaUy  d«>  timl  its  traces  m *:er- 
tain  aAA  .J&robUo  imbnW,  wjiidi  (nice  nui- 
'iw;r^vi;n  the  mmmn  y of  the  words  U>  ubUh 
Ati^inalJx  sat,  fThtm  hi «t  have 
iWa  hknijial  tiowij  w i th  the  iyn  written  «nv*ki 
-a/  audeni  htfAh^ut  thn  animtry 


mis,  liAtiges  l^giiv  to  tlotfir.lV  bam  anil  there 
fr^m  thiv  suculm^  Vva<rkg^»uiHi  ^f  pnies#  ain) 
1‘stelKs  nf  iu’iiij  tryuvMh  ihem- 

fte’  vos  rty*m  ilio  low  oiarnto,,  whieh  ftlt^t- 
Imt#  ^iTps  bf  Mi'ujil  houdt  fin  t it 
is  f.it*yjMns  tliat  tVio  O'^t or  nattier  than  the 
i*nV|  yiehls  ri:ii*?u«vr»  the  ihvetlatf  hero« vvoy. 
l>r»  the  shore  dh*e 1 Ity  iy*tefr'h'ttlMfAt-i>vji  a litfejo 
pivt  Af  the  wiiith  ^ n |Atink  eiteiuU 

Oiit  ynlu  ibA 


Otoiri  ih*o -m  lon^  iiar- 

IHW;rnntnes  an*  fimtJirh  al«m£«iiior  or  ride  jit 
khyhor  still  (\hMmO  out.  \ here  Ainl  thyriv 
U»o.  ft  aniim  tv?  } of  vJMisinK*ri*iu 

irorri  i ( >..  Bhehd’ou  ;V  o»vv 

At.tvtyjivs  aero**  AcWiflti 
1>J  0 mv\'e  of  the  w uulfhj^ ^hirrv  ;ili  dwg- 
an*  of  Mh  tkhA*  ;Awbi> ^alavgv  htiMe 
riium  with  nugaiiily  diinglh^  shnnfcn  fla}** 
iieavny  0|l  fioiii  hie  • for. ruins  'vaf**h  in  f tie 
^Inillmvh.  ik»w  ihtt^nmd5  hyrheawrU  irijtB 
jtinx*  lawUUes ; <&  the  hoW  vugV  saiis  rwoJ; 
front  Ins  rwreh  i4rti^  s^imo  Mofty 
pi  no,  wfehce  ':h^-ltkk  houu  MtWerying  eritiAAf- 
i'  hot  wrtly  i>  Hijirr  t\v.  lo  hntikfa^y  the 
airy  drehju^s  of  the  >mWe  Hkb- 

tin wk  Ttm  -.h^lru 

TWih^.niUlusttn^vimi^'ossfnh 
is  hivt  f allied  lihoanl , ami  tlieu  jinijwted  in 
6 he\y  diyoetarri  hy  th^  luourso  (uheH  om* ; 

wifi eth*  mi i o g a Uwdiiig, 

' ; A ehararteii^fm-  wpecturlr  is  fiftordefi  by  \ 
rfH&  0-  these  low  - rotUit  rv  lnmlings  an  a :j 
“ o«mt  day.'"  Xt»»*  wbovves  are  !>o)furm]y 
fmte  HtruetiiPrh  suppuruul  by  |«ilr^  Frta 1 


ot  gvWrtthWs  ki  the  «]<1  miUliH 

icoteizxx... ;'  ;\T.->»*o.  hn*tr  "hrm  wnm  v f 

their  lafd:  A^kd'tMtiOuS.  Marty  i*  lianfy  <bl- 
!uw  w hn  ni^  ycli^l  Jaitv 0y . in  1361  from  thfcso 
lowlanA^r  t*‘  Hynf  a glkyo  heiio^h ■tin?  shthV 
rvw  \)(  ihe  t.o.v:i*Ti*is  Bine  Ridge  or  hi  Mie 


yahghsT  f of  iA^mossi  1>k%  been 
wHiml  to  'ilila  lAf t hM>rniiij>  diiyearth  hy  tUo 
fauiihiir  wtraiiM  of‘»  iiu'iiv^eh  of  **  Killieemn- 
fraught  tu  Uiiii  with  lueuKirios  uot  of 


SOME  LANDMARKS  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA. 


As  we  pass  on  our  way  up  oue  of  the  nu- 
merous creeks  which  indent  the  shore,  an 
old-fashioned  mansion  embowered  in  cher- 
ry-trees is  pointed  out  ns  “IHfcchley” — the 
ancestral  homo  of  those  tamed  Virginia 
Lees  who  in  every  generation  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  nation’s  record*  Hith- 
er, in  the  time  of  the  first  Charles,  came 
Richard  Lee,  a stanch  Cavalier,  who  took 
active  part  in  the  opposition  of  the  colony 
under  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  the  Protect- 


looh  and  heather  hills,  hut  of  fertile  holds 
and  fragrant  pine  woods  lying  broad  beside, 
the  Chesapeake. 

The  country  on  either  side  of  the  Wi- 
comico appears  in  the  early  records  of  the 
colony  as  the  “Province  of  ChicawamV1  io 
which  name  it  was  drat  represented  in  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  1645.  It  is  now  known 
as  Northumberland  County,  the  boundary 
line  having  l*een  run  between  it  and  Lancas- 
ter County  in  1673  by  Colonel  John  Wnah- 


lHlWLKY  *10X18  K. 


ops  rule,  and  who  was  chosen  to  represent 
its  loyal  sentiment  to  Charles  II.  when  in 
exile  at  Breda.  From  this  stock  were  de- 
scended “Light -horse  Harry”  Lee  of  the 
Revolution — whose  sou  has  rendered  even 
more  famous  in  our  own  times  the  name  he 
bore — and  Richard  Heury  and  Francis  Light- 
foot  Lee,  who  come  to  our  minds  in  close 
association  with  the  Declaration.  Ten  years 
before,  the  first  formal  protest  against  the 
Stamp  Act  was  drawn  out  and  signed  by 
the  former  at  the  head  of  a number  of  other 
gentlemen,  dwellers  in  this  isolated  North- 
ern Neck.  So  far  as  their  record  goes  back, 
oue  characteristic  quality  seems  ever  to  ha  ve 
marked  this  race  as  leaders  of  men — the 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  in  try- 
ing times.  Au  eminent  statesman  of  otir 
day  has  referred  the  prominence  of  the  Vir- 
ginians of  the  tide-water  in  the  national 
affairs  to  the  diet  of  fish  and  oysters  upon 
which  they  were  nourished;  however  this 
may  be  in  the  general  sense,  it  would  at 
least  seem  tlmt  this  narrow  strip  of  soil 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  contributed  its 
full  quota  of  the  illustrious  names  which 
adorn  the  country’s  history.  A few  miles 


historically  ns  well  as  geographically.  It 
was  given  by  King  Charles  IL  to  certain 
courtiers  of  his,  who  thereupon  claimed  trib- 
ute of  the  inhabitants  over  uud  above  what 
they  already  paid  to  the  crown.  After  much 
dispute,  the  claimants  agreed  to  compound 
for  £400  each,  w hich  was  duly  paid  over  by 
the  colonists.  But  in  the  confusion  of  af- 
fair* aVmt  the  close  of  James  It. ’a  reign, 
the  colonial  Governor,  Lord  Culpepper, con- 
trived to  obtain  of  these  same  nobles  au  as- 
signment of  their  several  chums,  together 
with  a favorable  report  upon  his  own  of  the 
king’s  counsel  at  law,  and,  thus  fortified,  lie 
asserted  his  right  to  t he  w hole  territory.  Fi- 
nally the  mutter  w as  compromised,  and  this 
tract  became  a distinct  propriety,  paying 
its  tribute  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  Lord 
Culpepper,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Fairfax, 
wbo  married  the  Governor’s  daughter. 


hari^R's  xm;  wm thly 


wit  ft  /winch  imt  moment  wi*m  sdti  *- 

get  her  ont  of  fcfc«#Higjl  The  erniiiioriu  rtiBli?, 
rt  ag^Ml  Hi  fit  atom**  4$ ; 1/wlereil  hf  ; high 
Squire  pews,  #iver  the  Mips  nf  Y.hich  the  »>(> 
eup&nts.  tthtUil  he  liohl  *>it1  y t im  pftfany  m- i*l* 
eov k -1 it !t  fvuipjfct  y/ell ' <>j*  muler  i l*r-  env.e&. 
Three  of  the  aj#fe«  fenumafe  .^V  dvot- 
j the  fourth  leatiK  Vo t the  ehmieeh 
whieh  is  jpuiiolletl  alt  round  iin>m  thaii  ftalf- 
tb  the  groined  t-eUing.  Above  1 119  cbm- 
iuuftiOa  table  an*  two  fraiued  tablets  of 
ff/ih vaa.  With  t he  i-unT*  Pra^  Creed, 


(Vom  DitehhVvs  near  ill*  month  M fhts  fivor 
Covotorirau,  tlfen^  titled,  in  1630*  ow  Col- 
VVilliy^r  Hall  fbf  ftibi  tiie  fount  ry  at 
large  km>svH  Hffh*  or  milting  hut  the  ?i;mu; 
of  a eertuifi  great  ^raiuUou  of  Ina  its  Mrinips 
t.fte,  tine  moat  ftfmiluir  DrAttferUuMi^ 

• iff:  h tri^h  loea.1  wee*  the 

Carier*,  who  in  th^  nitartow  tif  the  un- 
elturoh  they  built  twul  eiuftnved  rlone 
h\.  Coiifiii^  4nt(ik>nivv  upon  this  xoTftttuil 
^p^cf^cv.we'  fail  to  reuU>«?  ita  antUprliy  S 
file Ifr j ek  rt4|Rj&  ark  hi  pefleot  snthm 
^tui  are  ()Ut  filt^  ^HeoJoreji  by  tone.  Situ 
fiertttg  hy/oufc'  of  ifier  umpire  doom  wfthli 
i*r^  :-iibV<br ^ lo^kedy  ^ ith  hherior 


letters  iIm  tvou;  the  baptismal  foot  «>!  wbHo 
marble  has.  beemoe  aej  aerated  from  if«t  ped- 
estal by  the vuMing 
i h#  •■■•:-  ■;  ■ h h 

f>Vgfefjs. 

tog  1 1 

-£  X^fcr’  - h ftt u ye . 'Uk J.f *hk 

P ^jpSL^;'j.  'hot  pun  Oh  hoVvh  At 
TflHra/.  r h » i 1 1 ( op*ve ; h; u ,-o  the 

? i*»  . iserip- 

-':Ki  ' ■ MHi^v 

i-_.  • ’ . Af,  S&f  '■  : iiife  H« ■'  ♦!t-S»'  «v(  " ;* 

'H.V  V*‘  * 

h'  ’frt  tf*  tVW’'  V fry  4g€. 

y-r  ‘f'-uAr  ' . ,v  •:; v. --  v " 

^•.  # tfuvi.  !>  ’ offt 

^ l -imi- .to  .p|?h  ;,f  -h  ho  f ;;ij ?ert 

,.}M<;  -v'h-r  !..<•:•  i\  J •i-.lilt 

IV  h*;  '<.!  » hJ»  ;,*i»  ' hli, 

>U  Tht"  tf^CTtt  >i)\Lu.Vi! 

r.oHnt  • ni  l#vi  ^>.\Vh  . -W)- 

kpmvT)  Vh  f i/k  vh'  ‘ Mkv»’.;t- 

nitje worths'  r.»i  hytoi;  rluh 

tt«m*>::  o!  heih  ;Vaij>v t 

<i»4io-  of  Dm  .v^-  ftk*-  *•  h»i- t u bo 

oitu*]  ffaelib  in  AMf^fOit?'..  '. 

Dvo‘  ii;  I vj  (4> » iiuf mfiK-  k t/bM; 

■ • * • ■• ; iiiM 


rvyioi  (ift 


CXfigiiTal  fne  rf 


mm  vimmix 


fiartjie  apjiears  as  a in^.tiib^r  of  tiie  Hcrtifte  of 
•Bnrge^*^  Aljtwt  1654,  having  removed  Ido 
LAiia^t^r,  be  vrii*  givim*  rtormiiaTid  of  a force 
went  a ban  nock  Indians- — to 

*orn*  piirpagse.ii*  it  would mem,  tor  not  very 
Jon#  afterward  we  read  that  tins  tribe  was 
* j-zoiet.  But  it,  in  to  his  aekieveimuitH  in  the 
service  of  Versos  rather  thnu  of  Mura  that 


mldy  carvel  and  r> f iUn  finest;  *<urt11ty. 
Rtd^rt  Cnttgr^  epitaph.  w ftkit  fe  in  Latiip 
carefully  mentions,  lit  the  end  of  the  roeitaJ 
of  iiis  worldly  horn >rs  and  services  unit  the 
shining  onaiitieB  which  adorned  his  charac- 
ter, thsiit  he  espousal  “ (ii*t  Judith,  the 
daughter  ni  John  Armisiend,  liftipdre:;  then 
Betty,  epmxng  tivh\  the  ill nsfrious  race  of 


illHflO  (JIUTUCU,  t.AHOAfcTfc*.  V lliulSli. 


hi*  iwthuimms  record  hears  wiinwWi  anil 
here  it  in  list;  appear  that  nuf  Vhgi man  wnt? 
.1  hohh'T  nmu  than  even  sp  redoubtable  an 

1 1 tdtosv  fighter  tin*  valiant  captain  of 

PI ynumtlih tih*fc)f«  With  pardonable  pridn 
tie  Mu* -gray- -.stvvo  in  the cluinetd  hoars  legi- 
ble tc^e-umuy  thHf  hr  was  not  only  faithful 
and  a?*  ivett^m  was  jie- 

;44t who  frati*d  *‘  love 
of  ladle*'-  heh»r*;  4‘  splintering  <tf  lam  es  :’f 

**. ' ; tVefii  fevHed  y»  botfy  of  Joxm 

ftij  ‘pt'Jait 

' Jl  tiff# ' ttyntipr  •bis?  i&  afou  J a ute.  y* 
l>*\  ty.br  of.  Mi.  Mokuaw  AViur*  & (humet, 

ofJWt:  Ci.it  y>«? 

t r ft.&xs'Mi  y D tvijnfcr  ot.  %U 

£V.v*K?}.'.  *-A h*r  lijvghier 

•\  yc>*;  4fc  ftfc  : 

;•/•;•  ?':;;::-  V-  ft&Tf «ir  & dy^d  bfcforiehirn: ' -':  /-'  • ;•. 

HiTtUvxi  rtfe  ,\vf  idtiid  svlvtcb  die  m l,md.  >s«hi  ..so*- 
safiU  VV-$jj»i^t  iw  ^li^y  te^f  bom  thferfc  jabovf& & ihtfg 
»wr&k  &dto  ' folio*  tiitm.  • , . . .. 

fi  >*  probably  due  Jo  the  cation*  wonting 
*ti  thite  epUaph  that  ti  popular  lugaod- com 
h>t>nding  the  two  ihmers,  represents  the 
“ t-tv  1iavf<  Wtn  ^naiiy  endowed.,  tu 

respect ,i>f ^ *Jth  a certain  other  royal 

pei-4<>tia;p*..  It  h certain  that  his  Majesty 
iUmi*  not  claifd  *o  nmny  hy  at  leusr  cue  an 
lhs  hidber  Vefosv  hhn,  upon  it‘e  testimony 
of  t hren  t<imhstono?.  The  tuoMimiefd^  »n 
their  decay  reveal  mmiethiu#  of  rhe 
forme.i  stute  of  thed  oeeupants  ;•  the  ntarl.de, 
now  .toned  hy  to  the  color  of  *faW4,  ’U 


'■  other  to  ml  is  in  thi^  lot 

arc  of  the  wives  }>h/>\e  oauu  d,  tin  hist  i>f 
\vHx»rn  tiled  t if  tf»i%  the  second  in  1*15,  and 
of  “ Man  i lie  Af!eetinimi:i5  wife  of  Anuria* 
t^irter  of^ ^ ^urhtohhih/'  who  died  in  1770: 
TJn.*re  are  kunifc  nihi*r  graves  nHnmrkedj  am.1 
many  tyaginent**  of  he  scatter- 

ed over  Mu*  grtwunK  1 1 is  tUfilcnlf  to  avoid 
the  eomdnshm  that  private  inalieo  has  ip 
mim  degyee  twen  responsible  for  the  mikth 
latiou  of  these  niomifnento.  When  hv  ttifc 
Porter  earned  things  o Hh  a high  ha  tut 
within  the  hntiiirit*  of  hi*  priuetpaht  v •;  if  ii* 
hnndtnl  down  that  xi^,  nmiuhcr  of  Mm  ehn- 
gregafuin  ov**r  ventnrvd  tir  enter  thee  Vhutfh. 
uhatercr  nnght.  he  (he  Weather  anjeolvy  un- 
til the  king  had  fcel  tlwr  cx ample.  And  ht 
titt*  present  dav  nut  one.  of  his  jure  mimins 
i>n.  tlU^  fi^rreatrftl  acre*  to  ^uarti  fwm  ilose- 
the  ven*^hle  walls  wJieryhi  f)0  W'pt- 
ship^ii,  .and  .doiihTit^  unpjmd  when  his 
no  fr\  huuidr  ao  tudined,  for  the  3ku»g  ciedd 
»hvti fir  wrong,  CMmieivlmt,  ot  varuuur  with 
Mte  ^piittph'  voVcd i/i;  his  renrains  (va*  one 
wlfudi  a local  tradition  ascribes  to*  Ilia  hu- 
i li'Msiilp ; 

IV^re  )»R5  Rt^bia.  bot  not  R<ibni  Hond  i 
tttre  lies  Robin  who  never  did  good  . 
ite^e  hei  Robin  vdiom  God  liatk  forsaken; 

Here  tie^  Kobin  whom  the  devil  hath  taken. 

These  vestiges  of  the  past  are  a strong 
stitmdii*  to  the  imagination  to  restore  what 
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of  the  colony,  This  instrument,  which  is 
yet  in  the  possession  of  a descendant  of 
Captain  Ralph  Wonuley,  to  whom  it  was 
issued,  embodies  the  further  provision  that 
“ill  case  the  said  Copt.  Ralph  Wormley 
doe  not  aeate  nor  plant,  nor  cause  to  he 
seated  nor  planted  upon  the  said  land  with- 
in three  yeares  hence  from  the  date  hereof, 
that  then  it  shall  he  lawful i of  any  Adven- 
turer or  planter  to  make  choice  thereof  and 
to  scute  t hereupon.”  The  clean ug  and  plant- 
ing  of  three  acres  in  every  tifty  sufficed  to 


is  lacking  in  the  surrounding  in  order  to 
bring  the  features  of  this  locality  iuto  co- 
herence, for  by  the  largest  inferences  only 
can  we  bring  before  us  that  remote  period 
as  a living  presciteev  Of  its  actors  and 
events  almost  the  sole  record  is  in  the  old 
parish  registers  and  vestry  lists,  and  even 
these  are  not  easy  of  access,  the  Dissenting 
sects  having  almost  entirety  supplanted  the 
Church  of  England.  Now  the  few'  of  its 
communicants  who  remain  are  widely  dis- 
persed, and  many  of  the  records  have  thus 
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been  carried  for  safe-keeping  far  away  from 
the  parishes  to  which  they  relate,  and  can 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  traced.  Such 
marked  changes  as  are  every  where  visible 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  considera- 
tion of  some  facts  connected,  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  out-of-the-way  region. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  the  London  Com- 
pany’s charter  in  t02(>  an  immigration  set 
into  the  colony  which  was  quite  different 
in  character  from  that  which  first  settled 
Jamestown.  The  unstable  condition  of 
English  political  affairs,  and  the  easy  terms 
upon  which  land  was  acquired  in  the  new 
country,  led  many  gentleman  of  moderate 
estate  at  home  to  embark  the  it  fortunes  in 
Virginia.  Thus  most  of  the  laud  was  taken 
up  in  large  tracts.  For  every  person  brought 
over  upon  a patent  tifty  acres  were  granted 
to  the  patentee,  subject  to  a yearly  quit- 
rent  of  one  shilling  to  t fie  crown,  payable 
4 ' on  The  Feast  of  8t.  Michael!  the  Arch- 
Angel  1,”  as  is  stipulated  in  one  of  these 
grants,  dated  1 fifth  and  signed  hy  Governor 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  tinder  the  great  seal 


make  this  provision  good,  and  to  prevent 
the  lapse  of  the  tract.  The  laborers  thus 
brought  over  were  bound  for  a term  of  serv- 
ice to  defray  the  cost  of  their  transporta- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  of  their  masters  “ each 
ten  Bushel  1m  of  Com  (which  is  sufficient  tor 
almost  a Year),  two  new  Suits  of  C!oatlis, 
both  Linen  and  Woollen,  and  a Gnu  of  20*. 
valine.”  They  were  then  free  to  become  in 
their  turn  proprietors  of  any  laud  no  patent- 
ed or  lapsed.  But  the  superior  quality  and 
facilities  of  that  bordering  on  the  water- 
courses caused  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lar- 
ger proprietors,  who  find  first  choice,  and 
forced  the  poorer  class  into  “ the  forest,”  as 
the  Ridge  land  is  called  to  this  day.  And 
as  many  of  these  M freed  men”  were  trans- 
ported felons,  the  social  disqualification  still 
implied  in  the  term  “forester”  throughout 
tide- water  Virginia  may  lie  within  the  scope 
of  more  democratic  ideas  than  w ere  preva- 
lent there  at  the  earlier  period. 

The  scattered  condition  of  their  settle- 
ment rendered  the  colonists  quite  depend- 
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ent  upon  tbe  English  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  staple — tobacco.  They  were  forbid- 
den, moreover,  by  the  “Act  of  Navigation” 
passed  by  Cromwell,  all  traffic  abroad  ex- 
cept through  Euglish  skips  commanded  by 
English  masters.  This  law,  though  it  was 
devised  in  bar  of  any  loyal  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  the  colony,  was  made  even 
more  oppressive  in  its  operation  upon  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.  Especially  in  his 
bearing  toward  that  portion  of  his  realm 
in  which  he  was  fhst  proclaimed  king  does 
this  monarch  seem  to  bear  out  the  character 
imputed  to  him  in  the  epigrammatic  verse  of 
Rochester.  His  many  fair  promises  and  the 
compliment  of  wearing  at  his  coronation  a 
robe  of  Virginia  silk  were  hardly  sufficient 
offset  to  the  measures  which  forced  the  col- 
onists to  sell  in  the  cheapest  market,  while 
they  bought  in  the  dearest.  The  records 
of  this  period  show  that  tobacco  was  their 
sole  circulating  medium,  and  a drug  at  that. 
The  following  assessment  was  copied  from 
the  order-book  of  Middlesex  County  Court 
for  1677,  and  is  a claim  for  damages  sus- 
tained by  a certain  Major  John  Lewis  at 
the  hands  of  “ one  Matt.  Bentley,”  with  “for- 
ty or  fifty  men  of  armes,”  in  the  “time  of 
ye  late  rebellion” — Bacon’s : 

“Three  hoggs— 760  (ponnds  tobacco);  two  sheep 
A bigg  wtk  Lam  be — 400 ; meal*  eaten  at  my  house  & 
come  & mettle,  A corne  carry4  to  Maj.  Pntes  for  y* 
Annie  % Dayee  Bentley  was  there,  tcnn  bar  rills— 1000. 
Total 1 3000.” 

The  material  distress  of  the  colony  had 
much  to  do  with  the  outbreak  just  referred 
to ; and  a little  later,  in  1682,  the  planters 
were  driven  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
destroying  their  own  crops  in  the  field,  with 
the  hope  of  creating  a scarcity,  and  thus 
raising  the  price  of  tobacco  in  tbe  English 
market.  These  acts  of  “ sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion”  had  already  earned 
for  the  Virginians,  nearly  a century  before 
the  Revolution,  a uame  which  was  somewhat 
less  reputable  then  than  it  has  since  be- 
come. In  1698  we  fiud  Nicholson,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony, urging  the  crown  to  take 
prompt  measures  for  the  suppression  of  a 
spirit  which  he  characterizes  as  “revolu- 
tionary and  republican.” 

Across  the  Rappahannock,  and  facing  Car- 
ter’s dominions,  there  is  still  standing  one 
wing  of  the  once  stately  mansion  known  as 
Brandon.  Two  centuries  ago  there  dwelt 
at  this  place  “one  Major  Robert  Beverley” 
— as  lie  is  modestly  styled  in  the  quaintly 
interesting  history  of  Virginia  written  by 
bis  son  and  namesake — a man  of  mark  in 
his  day,  and  Berkeley’s  most  efficient  officer 
during  Bacon’s  insurrection.  Subsequently, 
however,  lie  became  implicated  in  the  “ to- 
bacco-cutting,” on  account  of  which  he  was 
arrested,  and  only  released  after  he  had 
besought  pardon  “on  his  bended  knees,” 
and  given  security  of  £2000  for  his  after 


good  conduct.  His  son  Robert,  as  he  is  at 
pains  to  inform  us  in  the  work  mentioned 
above,  was  among  those  who,  with  Governor 
Spottswood,  first  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
discovered  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  It  was  in 
honor  of  him  that  the  jovial  “ Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe”  named  the  first  halt- 
ing-place on  their  march  “Camp  Beverley.” 

Brandon  House  stands  upon  the  brow  of 
a lofty  bluff,  commanding  a view  of  the 
broad  river  for  miles  up  and  down  ; but  its 
grandeur  is  a thing  of  tradition.  A few  fig- 
trees,  dead  or  dying,  are  the  only  vestiges  of 
tbe  garden  where  rich  flowers  once  exhaled 
their  fragrance,  and  rare  shrubberies  bor- 
dered the  wide  alleys,  screening  from  intru- 
sive eyes  the  tender  dalliance  of  gay  gal- 
lants and  stately  dames  in  raffles  aud  lace 
and  curled  perukes.  Now  a mere  strip  of 
ever-narrowing  stubble  field  separates  tlie 
house  from  the  river.  Upon  the  very  briuk 
of  the  declivity  the  remains  of  a fort  may 
still  be  traced;  the  rest  has  slid  down  to 
form  the  flats  which  extend  out  many  hun- 
dreds of  yards  from  the  shore.  At  low  tide 
a boy  may  wade  over  the  spot  where  the 
English  trailers  used  to  ride  at  anchor.  The 
fort  is  probably  one  of  those  built  to  desig- 
nate the  posts  of  trade  in  the  several  rivers, 
and  afterward  dismantled  by  order  of  Lord 
Culpepper,  os  Beverley  informs  us.  Within 
the  memory  of  persons  living  one  of  the  gnus 
of  its  armament  was  found  some  distance  out 
from  the  shore.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
use  it  for  flriug  salutes  at  a Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  but  against  this  perversion  of 
its  purposes  tlie  loyal  king’s  piece  remon- 
strated by  exploding  and  fracturing  the 
thighs  of  its  republican  gunner. 

Of  the  occupation  of  Brandon  by  the  Bev- 
erleys  there  remains  a single  relic  in  the 
shape  of  a fragment  of  tombstone  lying  in 
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Midway  between  the  land*  of  Brandon 
and  those  of  J‘ ftosegilV’  which  Wormley 
got  from  the  crown,  stands  Christ  Church, 
the  mother  church  of  the  parish  of  that 
tmmc  in  Middlesex  County.  Thickly  scat- 
tered throughout  its  inclosure  are  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil-— Wormleys 
ami  Gryineae*  for  the  most  part- — who  were 
its  stanch  supporters  in  their  successive 


the  yard  and  hearing  record  of  having  once 
covered  the  mortal  part  of  a son  of  Major 
Beverley.  The  locality  of  the  grave  is  not 
known,  but  as  the  family  burial-ground  was 
probably  in  the  garden,  an  is  usual  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  have 
most  likely  covered  it  long  ago. 

Within  the  past  year  another  record  of 
this  family  has  come  to  light.  In  repairing 
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the  floor  of  what  was  formerly  n “chapel  of 
ease”  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  some 
traces  of  a sin  a Her  building  were  revealed 
beneath,  which  lmd  evidently  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  .lust  outside  the  wall  of  this  was 
a slab  bearing  the  following  inscription ; 

Here  tvelh  interred  the  Radi  of 
Mr*.  Ma*y  rtBvfan.pv,  wife  of 
Majo#  Rohskt  Ukvrklvy, 

Mother  of  nine  Som  & ibnr*  BanghicTS, 

Who  departed  ih>«  Lite  the  j'1  Lay  of 
Inn*  tC  7S,  Ag<*d  for  lie  one  year*  Sc  three 
month?,  having  been  married  to  him 
iz  year*  & 2 month*— and  was 
A careful  Mother  teaching  Vcrtuoux  t,ife, 

Happy  and  making  happy  when  a Wife* 
Religious  (0  Example,  may  all  xlrive 
To  imitate  l»ef  verlues  whilst  Jive. 


gem*  rut  ions.  An  imposing  tablet  recounts 
the  many  virtues  and  excellences  of  “ the 
Hon.  John  Grymes/*  a grandson  of  the  Par- 
liamentary general  of  that  name,  and  “ Re- 
ceiver-Gene ml  of  this  Dominion”  under  the 
rule  of  the  first  and  second  Georges,  w ho 
purchased  Brandon  from  its  original  pro- 
prietors, ami  built  the  present  house  there. 
Hard  by  one  may  still  make  out  most  of  the 
Latin  inscription  over  the  remains  of  “Jo- 
hannes Wormley,  Anniger,t — a theme  of  snr- 
rowT  to  the  school  boys  of  the  last  generation 
w hose  task  it  was  to  construe  it,  ami  who 
have  dropped  more  tears  over  the  stem'  than 
were  ever  shed  for  the  departed. 

Within  the  walla  of  the  church  itself  is 
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the  tomb  ,,»f  Mov^r'iior  Sir  Henry  Cdikdietey, 
*tnd  rb»se  beside  him  bleeps  uthe  Lady 
; A'^ib'a^  wi$p  W of  t,b<i  irrist  Kulpli  Wonnley, 
who  #4>mM  atffctii,  ah  it  yrkre,  left  odt:  in  the 
tftWJigj*  the  good Jy  acres  lit?  Ic  ft  were 
ilouidlvsw  r^it^d  »iiwf  jfcUo  aferttCtiODs  of  hi  a 

Uy  her  tilled  secomichoiee,  Another 
Ralph  —there  Va  A long  line  of them — wlioae 
portrait  Hi  bis  roW  <*£  gentleniaH  eommoper 
hi  Cfti wbridgo  hangs  iff  the  dining-room  at 
" jhkcrhaaey  • not  many  milfca  away,  and  who 
wa*  the  rtditdar  of  Ida  honse/m  briefly  de- 
h«'vU»/*iVaiut  iii  plain  Engflah,  a«  “ the  per- 
fect gtadleioaih’V  whfwe  Icfy  wax  eimraetoi^ 
tv*  i)  by  ''Vinhwi'vviitg  ftdeHiy  to  the  rules  of 
!u>n»ttv*  Hawevei*,  f kb  juuy  be,  it  ia  a fact 
that  t tiH life*  d&vHthin  to  hi«  M>ijeaty  King 
George.  ihe  Third  had  uhHrfy  £0#t  ft-ilff ftia 
ueefe  in  HiceaHy  day*  of  the  Ti£v<d  ntinut.' 

Of  the  crdmibil  period  oirnnKi  Hie  wid 
cepti#>ife|6  the  family  name*  a Hove  menfibti- 
Mi  i*  that  of  Hie  *l-Rm . Mr.  Ihirthaloraew 


year  1698  *‘the  parson,"  Stunned  Hruy,  wmi 
indicted  upon  the  charge  of  -cinusutg  t\i? 
death  of  u runaway  slave  by  inhuman.' whip- 
ping,  and  tho  ter.tiinony  fully  smstUmK  ill* 
charge.  More  recently  *>ue  Parson  Hoff*  jv 
non  waa  a notorious  exemplar  of  the  “ fuhr 
reigning  yice0T*  aien tinned  by  AVill|an> 
Churchill*  one  of  the  comity  gentry*  in  hik 

will,  dated  ^Xljr-pryifnnil^.htbeifin^. dfni\k~ 
eiine  as,  and ; hiset v inuunc**,.  Hi  wit:  fly  this 
inetrmO«W  Ahe  hemt  a^d  assigns  sv ere  i>>r-  f 
ever  hound  to  pay  the  interest  hF  aMOO,  be- 
»)iicathed  tot  th<r  purpose  > to  the  parsbu  b»r 
preaching  ^fonrtjHhrterly  ^evilnina  yearly^. 
oguiUst  the  rices  epdoifhxi,  und  of  £25  i#  b> 
Mm  cleric  ami  sextem  unending  said  *or~ 
fooiisT‘  ft  is  iijhw  recuni  Thr*t  He.ffr'ninii 
regularly  fill HUed  the  condi titeita  and  pock 
etnij  the  i^htr.  Vitffer  *rh-b  Jeaderwhiji  ti  \b* 
not  to  fie  womlnnat  at  M/Atthb  Chund*  f?it 
into  dbcfihe  ^ “ hot  all  the  kinpfs  h^naes  nof 
all  tho^king^  im>ifreotild  avail  in  its  beldilf 


riai>vt  iC%  v.  n.teg  ii0CR% 


when.  tiie . *>njiidftf  I hirVti'gh-  nntAiight  dmek 
pies  of  .We^ley^nd  \Vhijyhl}(d  euiue  to  plant 
of  iheii'  Liypig,  faJlh  npou  the 
a^hes  nt  its  dead  ton  li- 
ft 4$  neyeff helessv  impossthie  to  cnnfbrie 
pliito  yid  tfpvnt  ^ iWl  h)  g,  of  Had  iu^s  Hie.  change, 
ineVHable  aiv  fn  tf^hatTire  of  11  j mgs  it  ‘0  ivA, 
which  ie  sugg-esteil  in  rxvry  fen  rare  of  this 
old  setfleueetit.  [is  dmiinr  » hnrcluvs  nod 
mined  i«»ndis  seciiV  iud  more  ghostly  and 


V<»te^  visitor  of  the  Cnilcgt*  of  Wiitjain  'and 
Mary*.;  and  itip'  soihrfimo ;pmf<5H#ior  of  diyitib 
ly,T'  v'liiolr  appears  dpdii  tire  numiimt-nt 
“ em-ml  at  the  charge  of  his  FritMnh*  and 
I’nrishtoners  to  pcrpetiiatie  tt 

hi  tft'.htt  tlepl^rod  that  the  yplnes  ser  forHi 
in  tins  <v\d<Hp?i  ebiihi  not  b«  .dainn*d  bo 
itmst  of  fhe  clergy  of  that  period.  The  ree~ 
p^*a3.ht' "Hk'  chHli  in  the  ihmi  fa  - 
roraulo  light ; the  oi\!cr4>ooU  of  ijiv  fconrit  y 
court  U*ars  wituiiss  m the  tael  rhat  in  the 
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^HHuent  Vh’ginimm^ 
fraught  w ith  tnfcwpfi^  -of » thim  awi  Ijjfe 
fcrp-ier One  oati; nut  wi  to,S<vu*  thiv 
d tea }> pejkihi < -<i  of  tli p very  name*  in 
wliioh  tlio  lami  vas  ©ngitmlly  held.  Of 
Cldchehyys,  8ki|nv?tijy,  Be verier  8,  Berkeley  s, 
Corby  us,  Vvor'nleys.  imt  one  can  now  lay 
■ oikll4  ti*  more  tliAlt hi  *)vveto&.  by  tfaeir  loinb- 
Hf.<>iie&^sunxc  cit  them  nut  gvx»n  hc>  mmi*. 
rbH  f»ViTi€i]1«rt  Ati4  -cat:vi3ii  ibteiiovs  Vii  wtoiete 
they  held  theirsCife,  en:n  in  their  iDlfipi- 
ilatum  and  decay,  mminiHt  luoiirufiijly  with 
ih-  homely  behnigtugu  of  the  stranger  with- 
10  tlieir  gAt.e.H,  The  Revnduthhr  found  hCwt 
of  the  gentry  of  Uim  #ectn>?u  butb  frmn  bn 
tercst  ami  filing,  wltkuent  tu  royal 
fciff&e  i the  triumph  the  pahticifc  anua  wcus 


And  ro  w I 1 wa*  jkm  mtwh  of  a $tsml, 

indeed.  Letv.te.  plan but  x*  .bo tt^ry  i mx  the 
mfiinvlaiiil.  »t  fbe  spot  wbieh  \»  atilt  enllckl 
^jC'xiekut  Hill,1?  dcriefcef4^v»)r^.  g1ftr**bnpperV, 
being  the  iuiTiie^  by  whieh  light;  pieces  of 
oninanee  designated  m thv  yi^iin'iil’4r 
of  the  dayv  jimi  dptmed  fire  upon  the  Tory 
Trite*.  I’h'tt  V%Ali8t« 

v*<l>!yisy^  iniil-  the*  kmgfc-  jBhips  in  the  bay 
ffdtihl  not  emue  through  narrow,  fan w- 
vm  strait  to  their  relief;  they  were  bi> 
f>veeh  the  devil  rti\A  the, deep  **011/’  itnd  they 
jacopttnl  the  Ife»8  pniuful  altin;uattvif  &f  illgii t 
ayrp^  tJie  wuter;  ‘ * . •w;.j’.  v /./. 

.Under  the  mwmxtjp  buttering  bf  ¥.j$«thriy 
•atujraia  the  island  is  gn> *bial ly •Wakhingfi way. 
A Tory  fondly  residing  vfpnu  it/  who  dob  to 
(Jauaila  ibathig  thy*  Iieynl<iifeti  •y^rrinieifc  ait- 
ex'  pnirjre  vrm  pr^elaVnued,  to  brut  t|m  larger 
pun  of  the.ir,  estate;  already  The 

furtymes  of  fhte  faction  nuty  by  ijaul  ip  f ntye 
-heitt  :tlim  ty pi  ftit  npd^  n¥r 

w h P P\  ip  ri  $$  P t Mr  Tpgit  * U tire  gi  * « n iwl 

thby  htpl"  'lush;  The  Uixfair  <\f.  1m w \h*  pirn 
TUIt  ^48  «fit*hdefl  b 11  ek  fVofti  the 
Hh hk  df  Viirk  t jiiHvhy  the  son  ml  xviueh. 

nittr  t>ft*  in-  iietaPi 5>ui8./ taiiif-ly.  n v »>»  !>,  *% 
a ted  In  the  v»v*  ;>f  iho  nld  Lord  Fiiiribx, 

' ^im i?ort  f lie  khjkTl 
of  l)i;s  tm!  v,  srtk) , ^ I nkf  me  to  bed  mm, 
Jofij  -ixs  timn  tiir  ine  ro  die/"  Thwr  trivj'U- 
?4fhm  wit*  ^Aot:i«rnnd  did  nut  ihrne  evil 
Hi  the  id.w  find,  but  penshval  at  the  brat 
nUb*:  bmilh ; and  eitlr  their  pHSsihg  away 
the  iYfrrVi*  they  have  left  of  fhtdr  «uj,n1r,i 
an*  rapidly  being  rtfaeed.  A eonuirj  liem-e 
flu  v*  rv  soil  ofthtdr  last  f<»oFhobl  in  ill  have 
sunk  beneath  the  ever-rolling  xvateis  of  the 
rhe8U]/eake. 
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forms  a natural  brook  Wat  uh  liere  wrm 
iliade.-fii  1?75,  the  (bia!  stand  «*f  laird  Diip- 
nnK*e,  the  last  of  the  king’s  rnnrs  in 
Virgi«ukdt,,f  tluAcfowiK  Dflveu  from  the 
seat  of  his  go  venfmeo  t at  WiiliHatubttfgf  he 
: rallied  tu  bis  Stan»l4fd  fite  royalism  uf  the 
tideovrder,  imduding  nmni  uf  the  bames 
iuet? thmed  i/i  the^*  |»agest  'wiio/arming  their 
negro?*  und  dependents,  hired  in  fids  ^rrong- 
hold  th*?  pursuing  patriotn  under  (fenerai 
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JjJL  two  beginnings.  The  first  is  in  the 
charitable  forethought  of  the  rich  men  who 
have  endowed  them.  Inclosed  by  the  pri- 
vacy of  bis  chamber  or  study,  the  millionaire 
has  pondered  over  the  disposition  tube  made 
of  bis  accumulated  wealth,  and  feeling  the 
band  of  sickness  upon  him,  has  remembered 
the  thousands  of  others  whose  pain  could  not 
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know  the alleviation  that  money  can  procure* 
The  heavy  damask  curtains  drawn  in  ample 
folds  over  the  windows,  the  glowing  lire, 
the  mild  light  of  the  study  lamp,  the  soft 
renMiundU^s  carpets,  the  ministrations  of  the 
most  skillful  physicians,  and  the  attentions 
of  trained  servants — nil  these  blessings 
might  not  take  the  sting  away  from  death 
nor  wholly  disarm  suffering,  but  they  sure- 
ly assuage  both.  Love  can  do  more  than 
money  in  smoothing  the  distressed  pillow ; 
the  dying  laborer  in  bin  attic,  w ith  his  wife’s 
hand  in  his,  may  cross  the  gloomy  boundary 
with  greater  resignation  than  the  million- 
a ire,  says  the  sentimentalist;  but  were  the 
love  that  waits  upon  the  laborer  with  tire- 
less devotion  supplemented  with  the  menus 


New  York  hospitals.  Some  are  of  the  size, 
and  have  the  appearance,  of  palaces.  They 
are  ornaments  to  the  city,  and  are  among 
the  largest  buildings.  The  newer  ones  are 
built  of  warm  red  brick,  amlrwith  their  suu- 
n y w i u do  ws,  a pac  i ous  pavilions,  and  gall  cries, 
are  memorable  objects  to  the  city’s  visitors. 
There  is  no  kind  of  physical  suffering  that 
may  not  find  treatment  in  one  or  the  other, 
as  we  have  said.  The  penniless  outcast  who 
is  overtaken  by  sickness,  the  haggard  vic- 
tim of  hip-disease,  the  incurable  consump- 
tive, ami  the  raving  creatures  stricken  with 
fever,  are  provided  for  w ith  care  and  liber- 
ality ; the  patient  with  means  may  com- 
mand all  the  luxuries  a home  could  give, 
aud  those  who  ure  poor  enjoy  comforts 
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the  city  is  divided  into  three  police  tele- 
graph  districts,  an  independent  wire  con- 
necting all  the  precinct*  with  the  hospital* 
that  are  provided  with  an.il m lances*  These 
are  the  New  York  arid  Roosevelt  hospitals 
on  the  west  side,  aud  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
oil  the  east  side.  The  New  York  has  two 
ambulances,  one  stationed  at  the  House  of 
Relief  iii  Chamber*  .Street,  and  the  other  at 
the*  hospital  in  Fifteenth  Street ; the  Roose- 
velt has  one,  stationed  at  the  hospital  in 
Fifty-ninth  Street;  and  the  Bellevue  has 
several.  When  an  accident  is  reported  at  a 
indite  station,  it  is  immediately  announced 
by  telegraph  to  the  hospital  of  the  district, 
and  mi  idea  of  what  usually  happens  then 
may  be  gleaned  front  the  following  account 
of  our  personal  experience. 

We  were  loitering  one  morning  last  .fan- 
nary  in  tire  apothecary’s  shop  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  which,  besides  the  long  rows 
of  shelves  tilled  with  glass  jars  and  bottles, 
contains  a dial  instrument,  whose  impera- 
tive tinkling  suddenly  put  an  end  to  our 
conversation.  14 The  ambulance  is  wanted 
in  Eighteenth  Street,”  the  surgeon  in  charge 
explained ; and  though  his  name  was  Slaugh- 
ter—an  obviously  unfortunate  one  tor  an  Es- 
culapian— he  proved  himself  to  Ixc  one  of  the 
tenderest  men  that  ever  touched  a wound. 
The  apothecary’s  shop  is  in  the  basement, 
aud  from  it  a door  opens  upon  a court -yard, 
at  one  side  of  which  is  a stable.  A well- 
kept  horse  was  quickly  harnessed  to  the  am- 
bulance; and  m the  surgeon  took  his  scat 
behind,  having  first  put  ou  a jaunty  uniform 


cap  with  gold  lettering,  the  driver  sprang  on 
to  the  box,  where  we  had  already  placed  our- 
selves, and  with  a sharp  crack  of*  the  whip 
we  rolled  off  the  smooth  asphalt  of  the  court- 
yard into  the  street.  Our  speed  was  only 
pardonable  in  view  of  its  object.  As  we 
swept  around  the  comers  and  dashed  over 
the*  crossings, both  doctor  aud  driver  kept  up 
a sharp  cry  of  warning  to  Hie  pedestrians, 
who  darted  out  of  our  way  with  haste,  or 
nervously  retreated  to  the  curb*  looking  aft- 
er us  with  faces  expressive  of  indignant 
remonstrance,  until  they  discovered  by  the 
gilt  lettering  on  the  panels  what  our  vehicle 
was.  The  surliest  car-driven*  and  the  most 
aggressive  of  truckmen  gave  ns  the  right 
of  way,  and  pulled  up  or  aside  to  afford  us 
passage.  People  iu  a hurry  stopped  to  look 
after  us,  and  strove  on  tiptoe  to  discover 
whether  or  not  we  had  a passenger.  We 
rattle^  over  the  uneven  cobble-stones  of 
West  Eighteenth  Street,  ami  at  No.  225, 
where  there  is  an  iron  gate  before  au  alley- 
way  with  a small  house  at  the  end,  an  old 
man  appeared  and  hailed  us.  We  alighted, 
and  followed  him  into  the  front-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  the  doctor  carrying  his  in- 
struments under  his  arm. 

The  case  was  not  very  serious.  The  oc- 
cupant of  the  tenement,  an  old  laborer,  had 
slipped  in  entering,  and  fractured  his  leg  a 
short  distance  above  the  ankle.  The  room 
served  as  kitchen  and  parlor  for  him  and 
his  wife,  who  began  to  whimper  as  soon  as 
she  saw  the  doctor,  and  refused  to  he  com- 
forted, with  a determination  worthy  of  a 
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more  reasonable  cause.  The  furniture  eon- 
sidled  of  a few  eh  ail's,  a table,  some  dishes, 
and  a stove,  upon  which  a kettle  was  steam- 
ing. “ Where's  the  man  V'  inquired  the  doc- 
tor. The  wife  moaned,  and  we  might  have 
waited  for  an  answer  had  not  an  expostn- 
latorv  voice  come  from  an  inner  apartment, 
“ Hould  ,ver  noise,  Mary.”  Obtaining  n can- 
dle, we  found  the  sufferer  lying  on  a disor- 
dered bed  with  all  his  clothes  on  and  a pipe 


nate  called  out,  as  the  doctor  rolled  up  his 
trousers.  “Mary,  me  pipe’s  out;  give  us 
a not  her  dra w , an’  be  tf  us c k about  i t.  M ay- 
be  it  ’ll  be  a long  time  till  I get  anot  her  one.” 
The  pipe  was  roll  lied  with  tobacco,  pulled 
into  a glow  by  an  obliging  friend,  and  hand- 
ed to  him.  “Yes,  I must  have  another 
draw  ” he  went  on,  as  he  put  himself  in  po- 
sition for  the  doctor,  who  gently  raised  the 
injured  limb  and  applied  the  splints  to  it, 
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packing  them  with  oakum  before  binding 
them  wi th  t he  cotton  ribbon.  Once  or  t w ire, 
and  only  once  or  twice,  the  old  fellow  winced. 
V Murt her, doctor, don’t  touch  niched;  that’s 
where  it  hurts !”  During  the  rest  of  the  op- 
eration he  quietly  puffed  his  pipe,  soothed 
his  wife,  and  endeavored  to  Hatter  the  doc- 
tor most  outrageously.  M Och,  doctor,  you’re 
the  greatest  mau  in  the  world — mind  me 
heel — I>e  quiet,  Mary— that's  what  ye  axe, 
doctor,  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  ” 

“ All  comfortable,  eb  f”  said  the  doctor, 
neatly  cutting  the  last  bandage. 

**  Ah  idee  as  can  be,  Sor.” 

Finding  that  amputation  was  not  imnur- 


in  his  mouth,  the  room  having  neither  win- 
dows nor  other  light  or  ventilation  than 
that  which  struggled  from  the  kitchen 
through  the  door.  He  was  a small,  rosy  old 
mau  from  the  nort  h of  Ireland,  and  was  not 
in  the  least  discomposed  by  his  accident. 
“If  I’d  had  the  laist  dhrop  of  drink  in  me, 
I cud  understand  it ; but  faith  I hadn't 
tasted,”  be  exclaimed,  as  the  doctor  energet- 
ically threw  Ids  coat  and  cap  on  the  floor, 
regardless  of  the  gold  lettering  and  gold 
buttons,  and  prepared  for  business.  Two 
splint*  were  selected,  and  a roll  of  cotton 
bandages  taken  from  a sachet.  A*  Hould  on 
a bit,  doctor;  me  pipe's  out,”  the  uufortu- 
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diately  necessary,  Mary  smiled  at  last,  and 
tidied  her  husband’s  dress  before  he  was 
lifted  by  two  burly  policemeu  on  to  the 
stretcher,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
ambulance  into  the  outer  room. 

The  stretcher,  like  all  the  appliances  of 
the  ambulance,  is  mercifully  ingenious,  and 
devised  with  the  object  of  giving  the  suffer- 
er the  least  possible  pain  in  transportation. 
It  consists  simply  of  a strip  of  cauvas  about 
three  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  long,  with  a 
tube  at  each  side,  through  which  the  wood- 
en poles  for  carryiug  it  are  slipped.  The 
poles  are  braced  at  each  end  of  the  canvas 
by  iron  cross-bars,  which  are  easily  detach- 
ed ; and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  that  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing the  patient  again  on  his  arrival  at 
the  hospital,  the  stretcher  being  put  upon 
the  bed  and  the  poles  being  withdrawn. 

A light  mattress  and  several  blankets 
were  spread  over  the  canvas,  and  the  old 
mau  was  tucked  in  as  snugly  as  a baby  in  a 
crib.  “ Good-by,  Mrs.  Murphy,”  he  cried  to 
a neighbor  who  had  come  in  as  the  police- 
men were  beariug  him  to  the  ambulauce. 

“ Good-by,  Mr.  Sullivau,  and  it’s  sorry  I am 
to  see  ye  ravin’  in  this  way,”  whereupon 
the  wife  burst  into  fresh  tears. 

The  ambulance  had  been  backed  up  to  the 
curb,  and  the  tail-board  removed.  We  now 
discovered  that  it  had  two  bottoms,  aud  the 
upper  one,  which  was  softly  padded,  had  beeu 
drawn  off  ou  caster  wheels  so  that  it  slant- 
ed from  the  eud  of  the  vehicle  to  the  side- 
walk. The  padding  was  luxuriously  yield- 
ing, and  when  the  stretcher  bad  been  placed 
upon  it,  it  was  pushed  into  the  ambulance, 
aud  the  tail-board  closed  upon  it.  The  doc- 
tor took  his  seat  behind,  aud,  as  we  drove 
off,  a voice  came  from  the  blankets:  “ May  I 
ta-ake  another  draw,  doctor  t”  Assent  be- 
ing given,  the  blue  wreaths  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
tobacco  rolled  upward  from  the  blankets 
until  we  trotted  under  the  archway  of  the 
hospital  and  pulled  up  before  the  door  of 
the  receiving  ward,  where  two  orderlies 
drew  the  stretcher  out  aud  deposited  it  on 
a bed  in  the  mauuer  previously  described, 
while  Dr.  Slaughter  reported  the  case  to  the 
house  surgeon,  who  was  thence  responsible 
for  it. 

All  cases  of  casualty  are  received  at  the 
New  York  Hospital  and  treated  gratuitous- 
ly if  the  patient’s  circumstances  require  it, 
although  a small  sum  per  week  for  board  is 
usually  expected  and  paid.  The  hospital 
building  is  probably  the  most  luxurious  one 
in  the  world,  and  its  administration  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  is  possible.  It  is  seven 
stories  high,  with  a Man  sard- roof,  aud  has 
accommodations  for  about  two  hundred  pa- 
tients with  their  attendants.  It  has  a front- 
age on  Fifteenth  Street  of  175  feet,  and  it 
extends  through  the  block  to  Sixteenth 
Street,  8ixth  Avenue  bounding  it  on  the 


west  aud  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  east.  Stone, 
iron,  and  red  brick  are  prominent  materials 
in  the  facade,  the  many  windows  of  which 
look  out  upon  ornamental  balcouies.  The 
rear  is  formed  by  the  old  Thorn  mansion, 
one  of  the  largest  aud  handsomest  dwell- 
ing-houses in  the  city,  which  is  now  used 
as  a residence  for  the  superintendent,  a li- 
brary, aud  an  office,  the  library  containing 
some  15,000  volumes,  besides  an  important 
general  collection  of  specimens  and  a fine 
pathological  cabinet.  The  water  used  is 
partly  supplied  by  Croton  pipes  and  partly 
by  an  Artesian  well.  The  heating  is  done 
by  steam.  Near  the  roof  there  is  a large 
fan,  driven  by  steam,  which  compels  a 
draught  of  fresh  air  through  the  building, 
aud,  when  necessary,  the  air  can  be  w arm- 
ed before  circulation  by  passing  over  hot 
pipes  in  the  basement.  All  the  kitchens 
and  laundries  are  in  the  uppermost  sto- 
nes above  the  wrards,  and  non-absorbent 
materials  have  been  used  in  the  walls  and 
floors,  w ith  a view  to  the  prevention  of  the 
poisous  generated  by  some  diseases.  The 
whole  structure  is  as  nearly  fire-proof  as 
possible ; the  only  wood-work  is  in  the 
doors  and  wiudows;  the  fioors  are  made  of 
tiles  laid  in  cement  on  iron  girders,  aud  the 
wainscoting  is  marble.  All  parts  are  con- 
nected by  the  inarticulate  speech  of  elec- 
tric signal  bells,  and  two  elevators  run  from 
basement  to  attic.  It  is  avowed  that  while 
no  attempt  at  magnificence  has  been  made, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  make  ev- 
ery part  complete,  substantial,  and  harmo- 
nious; but  the  directors  are  too  modest  in 
this:  their  establishment  is  magnificent  in 
itself,  in  its  worth,  aud  in  its  aims. 

As  we  entered  the  anteroom  to  the  su- 
perintendent’s office  a mournful  old  Irish- 
woman was  making  an  application  for  the 
admission  of  her  husband,  the  driver  of  a 
coal  cart,  who  had  fallen  from  his  seat  and 
been  crushed  uuder  the  wheels.  Several 
other  faded  and  shabby  women,  all  of  them 
Irish,  were  waiting  for  an  audience,  some 
shedding  tears  aud  moauiug  with  the  pro- 
fusion of  grief  that  characterizes  their  race. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  never-ending 
misfortunes  of  the  Irish,  most  of  the  hospi- 
tals would  have  many  empty  wards,  as  that 
nationality  contributes  a majority  of  the 
cases  treated. 

u There’s  not  wan  thing  in  the  building 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  a church,”  said 
the  orderly — he,  too,  was  Irish — who  be- 
came our  guide.  Aud  as  w e went  along  the 
spacious  corridors  and  through  the  lofty 
words,  the  disclaimer  of  magnificence  seemed 
unreasonable.  Even  such  minor  details  as 
the  designs  of  the  tiles  and  the  gas-fixtures 
are  artistic,  aud  the  sunlight  streams  iu  ev- 
ery where  and  carries  its  golden  cheer  and 
revivifying  warmth  to  the  pale  faces  and 
wasted  bodies  set  in  the  little  cots  along 
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in  inore  of  tilt*  *bine  in  fr&ju  the  roof  and 
op  tun?  of  u-pper  stories  there  is  a targe 
solarium,  where  the  radiance  of  summer  is 
aliuiiftt  perpetual.  Wo  .ascend  by  an  efeva- 
tot  h{  uunv  i-apeci  t v i luvn  that  i>i  a fa  ah  i§  hr 
able  hotel.  an  elevator  of  varnisjl£d  maple, 

Wh(eb  is  f L ••  * wood  n-.t  il  throughout  f.m* 

iniiUl'uig;  and  alighting  lrorn  that  vchtcLe, 
whoso  fluency  of  motion  gives  one  an  idea 
that  it  may  become  a mechanical  means  of 
getting  to  heaven,  we  are  conducted  into  a 
hall  separated  from  the  sky  only  by  a trans- 
lucent canopy  of  glass,  which  w>  til  tens  tire 
light  as  it  pours  through  that  it  seems  to  be- 
come  tangible  in  a golden  powder— fi  show- 
er-bath of  disintegrated  sunbeams.  It  is  a 
brilliant,  frosty,  nipping  January  day  out* 
side  ; but  here  there  is  the  balmy  mellow- 
ness of  a teui|wrate  summer ; plants  and 
Uowers  are  in  bloom,  ami  fountains  are  gur- 
gling, spurting,  and  bubbling  with  liquid 


the  wards.  Every  thing  is  new,  clean,  and 
bright.  The  brass-work  and  nickel  plate 
throw  back  the  light  in  dazzling  rays  from 
their  burnished  surfaces,  the  white  walls  arc 
mi  blemished  by  speck  or  crack,  ami  even  hi 
the  surgical  wards  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure, 
lint  the  human ity  and  good  anise  of  the  de- 
sign ate  most  conspicuous  in  the  provision 
made  tor  the  Hoods  of  sunshine,  which  it*  the 
most  potent  element  usually  left  out  of  the 
maUria  mrdim.  The  front  of  the  hospital 
faces  the  south,  and  the  mm  streams  in 
through  big  generous  windows,  w ide  shafts 
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ii 1 1 mU.  p& fstfsh  and  t 5vat^r  a quiO 

ruiuiiv  iu  U*f.  depth*  of  -which 

Nt i-ii.n ami  bejumfis!  fteh  disport,  ■>>»«{  v.mi 
fin-  tiny  island*  nf  vhrk  tvtrtk's  «r*  mriito 


tlvH. . *kv -light.  down  which  tl»*>  sn«i  euino* 
A tn*  a ni  t n g , { » { • lUor  4fian  wiii <di.  if 

find  rhMji  out  feitj  rim  drfc?umfw*M*  of  Ah; 
Tike.  Alight  not  3Sfe.  f^.ldeiisanf  thr 
ritviii ; Vnt  tbvy  urc  home  H£Jtiie&,  ptyiVAiibly* 
amt ,'ii  j*  for tioft)??  t-lifit  A row  uf 

pUpmeii  rt*Vl  fit  thf’M  r y 

nf Frolr  tyr  9«»tmvi?0jirflpAn  irgtfinsf  mop  of  the 
walls  aiuJ  *uiro  v^juvUy  on*!  silently  across 


ni  *Jw  U'muhiiw-  Tim  coov.vm^mn? s;  afttutg 

hlroKl  (VviixeUig  through  tlii’fU  atOl  gthatw 
»t  ronjit.h  m ihift  p?wi#utit  &r«H>wpli\>r*  wUh 
the  Witfhfc  ^turr^intltw^;  iii6  weariaoujtv 


>)oke  rtjf ax  iiwjr«f.v«u>‘  TkyUt. 


♦lie  ilhoyy 

pal<ifm i*  through  :a  wnm iff tythUVlp  o( 
pitiful  little*  treble 

<•>.«  Sit  Uplift,  50Ul«‘  .^AMliir  _/*V  Vending,  ':>hd 
other*  li.sth-K-  and  Mh\  wJih  »'.yV*  sej  upon 
r)i«V  fn^ikjtilc  spaer  of  dreams,-. ;.  It  bfyery 
f\nit*t  ui  the  whtrimu;  rim  fomitnjii*  make 
more  >hu,v  than  the  c It  il  «l m» , -\v U»i timt  grow 
it  mi  of  their  plityv  oaftiiV  Oiglf  ih\r 

ate  nmrtletl,  aiHl'f-lM?;  rbiircViijte  low'. 

; The  kitrhefi.  <»ml  Itiwhtlry#  otr  f Fio  u ppm 
Amks*  a te  piovhUytl  with  a u ttayt  nhirtpTr » iii»- 
^f]a-  jvh* i^ihAH  hotel  f. rti<t 
•h^Nify  i>*  nrihere,!  U<,  )»f*th  - 1 . • • 

k tnd'U Ad  arc  f mi«id  n t t he 

^ItHr.fr tion  v?jf  tfe  ^nperiii ; AV't^l u 
nijt,  nwv^tHg,  w cjh^vn^  tint!  niangliupt  are  all 


ivf  the  m%- is  n^t^ih 

«f  ihi*  it rtev  nlmi  their  &&*?#?¥'  -trill' entvWA 
ttiom  to  i>t  nr  frirtimi  of  Ite  acti  v«>rorlit 

. . . . !v; 

The  'fyititit him  1^;  the  Ah  eerie*!  plaAe  a lion  t 

the  to  .the  visitors  a>  vreli-a*  to  ffao 

em* ; it  >a  Ailwav*  piorty  And  w^rm,hwid 
It  is  rjf  fv*a tore  that  aVhjihf  Hv  in*1tHte<l  by 
y-fthi'r  iv.*t it nfirin^.  a.t»*’i  rxfojidcd  with  h«  v»o. 

rV5<ih«.  In  A far  jr:<»rhfl  a l^TiMtp  af 
ui»nj  ah  tirttr%  <iue*ioiiUm^  f#fhi\\w  t(un*t; 
of  rli-ein.;  with  r{ih«i?t  .iVati;}-^ : out  t!i;n 
paijifl  iotn  hiwl  hy  thA  if 

ir  tah^nor  ^f  tnahaei;  the 
^onto  and  ttie  rrntfihr^  i»f 


nnr-hr  with  ilcath  J^tp 

rnjn^  hA 11  *5? ^feSS^Pi  and  (lie  feeUJe,  p/righig 
\\>L  Sst'd.-i* 
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mmi tal  ltfe  softs: 


TAveiitV'^Vijiiiif  aMil  curera  the  (V- 

wboje  Mock  i»4iv^n  them,  First  A * vane, 
Und  fbe  feast  River.  .-Tlie  rivet  cbine^  aud 
tioynug:,  shining  and  Tipl.di?*#  hi  th«?  muv 
raid  bestirred  hy  traffic,  {beef*  the  *»tua- 
tku^  viihd  a fow  frees  and  a patch  hf  grass—  ; 
rtVl  Hint  i«  left  td  the  wide  iVbTsthai  awe 
'f&$0  up  t«>  Murfoy  Hill— Soften  the  graniN* 
niisP-iuv  of  the  ermtero  trout,  lint  ftelle- 
vt:«*  h Kill!  forbidding.,  A lii^U  bfiek  wall 
tfwdait^  H fnuu  m tliotyii)*htovw*»  Thera 

% A>iie  medical  e/dlego  just  within  the 

Vavrtttdiivie^  and  another  just  owffitle.  Thu 
w indows  of  the  disseiTing-fooms  fehihe  nnul 
late  hour*  hi  iho  night,  for  there  i*  im  scftf 
city  at  MihjectM  hr  W'ideh  reap  the 

harvest  *>£'  a v lu»Kj*Wah-.  Mn\  ui  one 

■ft ud  of  t ho  $Wp$t&s^Jfe  Tton  mxfrdmt  finor, 
whioh  h under  the  ‘oil-go  within  the 
ground*.  two  *hi\viuvOTl  kyd  «nui  a 

low -roofed.  '#yt'r  the  ^nirnnoh  of 

nriiirh  ahfttt^  a 4i*t&v  lump  in^nhcit  tvith 
blank  tot  furs,  4 The  Morgue."  The  room 


cbaiHcat.  Thu*  is  ^ jafge  arid  iriofniwh*# 

*'.omt \ tt mrtj  ttr  Vor k city f tlie 

word  pahper  Is  aepmftag  kke  4^h4  ftigoiO- 
xapee  ttufl  suggest  hw  r fd‘  hnf^m  mitfCTy 
th**£  it  has  in  Great  Btftafii ; ajnl  tlta  rvutrihi 
z*re  ftikdwk  hwa^tedsonj*  drifting  tlmfngh 
tl**  agonic*  nt  fti&bx&h  fowavil  impiti&d  arui 
utiromemheivd  deaths  with  no  tenderer 
hnixii  to  lilaap  ni  the  partmg  Umu  that  of 
T&r  atiiwigc  rmr#t%  who  Juus.  ^nf^n  eal!t»«« 
through  longfa ttulian ty  w i tig  suclt  e xjien- 
wipwi*  Matty  of  f he  patient  * lie  fat  ratmfba 
'vithout  Jeeotvmg  nue  friendly  cull  except 
Irma  rhe  ooiporteat,  tfc*  priest,  or  the  lad  tee 
off  he  Flower  — ’tie  and  waif  wit!)  i he 

rut eh?^ne^  of  Arfc&U  It  that  am  kes.  i hi)  ilaya 
hlahk  atid  1*0  a rthitthr  of  hhtitTer- 

one<*.  Then*  & rto  Inxiiry  hvt*\;  nut  tmuh 
^ehliofcrtl^V  .Tlu\  "hnilditttf  w/^  htuU  tor  an 
aiu»ehouse  .»r  prisou  ««>me  fifty  years  agin 


a or  t*in»??o>ns,  tyy UA-frti?z  rtoenT^ii. 


evil  hi  h mnUainK  live  marble  sir  On  hehirul  a 
trines  foirf i f inn;  with  sprays  of  vniter  hUling 
uyer  them.  The  ileiid-lumHr  (dfise  by. 
a lid  times  a w :*f  he  little 

Meame-r  hears  tIuj  niitetfep^t  eolfinH  nwaj 
to  X'ntfer  s Field.  It  vain  a rold  Nv#yend>er 
hiK»rnifijt  when  \ve  hret  t+av.  heiltmye  the 
wharf  ;ifi.i  r hr  fbif  in  which  *he  wss  soon 
fddden  symbolized  the  m«r*  e.'.rded 
tlin*  eht-vrlKss  deaths,  and  the  uinii  venVled,' 
graves  uflicr  lund.  _?>n^pivi«>uednf4;inc  -m-u 
uud  mttidy  iviitueu  haunt  th^  nei^liVuuhnod, 


am?  itii  poiidomu*  dull  gray  tun^i  vif  grfthif  te 

i$  and  iffpniapti**!,  to  its  i!^esv 

The  Xew  Ym*k  with  its  ^nmty  ^ii)* 

fn^ing  ttie  south,  and  ft»  pleh^nut  ^nr' 
rotaidlp^  i.tf  less  than  »>  niVfe  ff'vbf ; hut  m 
reach  Belb-vue  we  turn*  to  ?>ro^«-.  n district 
of 'if  4K'm^ia-IiunKt%  plentifully  doffed  with 
^hnld>y  little  st«»fes  nod  eorTree  ^rng^vricH, 
whefy  the  ^nrhaj^e  m }yikii  /^un  the  sfreatai 
(he  oem  uie  idle,  the  women  Mnftevoly,  and 
the  chUdren  nearly  uude  as  the  iyenMn*r 
pertnits.  it  is  bet  weeh  T 5 vent  h and 
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attracted  to  it  by  tb©  morbid  curiosity  of 
their  diseased  minds,  and  it  may  occur  to 
them  that  if  they  do  not  die  in  prison,  tbeir 
death-beds  will  be  here,  or  in  the  Charity 
Hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  which  is 
visible  from  the  grounds  of  Bellevue. 

The  lawn  is  a favorite  resort  of  the  con- 
valescents, who  hobble  about  the  paths  on 
crntches  in  fair  weather,  or  sun  themselves 
on  the  benches,  and  even  venture  to  cast 
a line  into  the  river  with  the  hope  of  iu- 
snariug  the  tish.  Each  floor  of  the  main 
building  is  traced  by  a light  irou  balcony; 
and  here  too,  wheu  the  wind  is  not  bleak 
nor  the  atmosphere  moist,  the  better  pa- 
tients gather — the  men  smoking  their  pipes, 
and  the  women  sewing  or  reading.  The 
movement  of  the  river  is  soothing  aud  rec- 
reative; the  sailing  vessels  trading  in  Long 
Island  Sound  glide  to  aud  fro,  and  the  big 
white  passenger  steamers  plough  majestic- 
ally by  like  moving  palaces. 

The  activity  at  Bellevue  has  no  end.  The 
keeper  of  the  lodge  at  the  eutrauce  is  con- 
tinually besought  for  admission,  and  so  wor- 
ried by  impossible  requests  that  one  can 
pardon  his  shortness  of  temper.  Young 
doctors  and  older  professors  enter  unchal- 
lenged; the  white  ambulances  are  constant- 
ly busy,  rolling  out  on  summons,  and  quick- 
ly coming  back  with  new  cases;  a woman 
begs  to  see  her  sick  husband,  and  has  brought 
some  little  delicacy  with  her,  but  it  is  after 
the  visiting  hour,  and  because  she  can  uot 
be  admitted  she  goes  away  weeping,  with  a 
dull  heart  that  speaks  in  her  homely  face; 
other  visitors,  who  are  more  fortunate,  are 
promenading  the  flags  under  the  gloomy 
front  of  the  hospital,  aud  supporting  the  in- 
valids they  have  come  to  see — here  a pale 
old  man,  the  human  counterpart  of  a bro- 
ken reed,  is  clutching  the  hand  of  his  little 
granddaughter,  as  though  life  with  all  its 
pains  is  precious  to  him  while  that  respon- 
sive grasp  remains;  a crippled  workman 
leans  heavily  on  the  arm  of  his  wife,  who 
looks  anxiously  into  his  face  at  every  step 
to  gauge  his  suffering ; a mother  helps  her 
sick  daughter  along,  and  a poor  fellow  who 
has  lost  both  legs  watches  them  with  curi- 
ously wistful  face,  as  though  he  was  pining 
for  the  day  that  would  bring  him  his  visit- 
ors. The  picture  has  many  changes,  no  re- 
verse : it  is  pain,  anguish,  or  death  always. 
If  the  spectator  is  cynical,  his  morbidity  is 
enlarged ; but  if,  without  being  an  optimist, 
he  can  look  at  it  with  clear  eyes,  its  gloom 
and  sadness  are  relieved  by  a glimpse  of  the 
tenderness  that  blossoms  in  the  hearts  of  the 
commonest  poor. 

Some  steps  lead  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
underneath  them  is  a passage  by  which  the 
ambulance  cases  are  admitted,  a groan  tell- 
ing us  that  one  is  at  the  portals  the  moment 
we  ascend.  The  wide  hall  is  flagged  and 
whitened.  The  warden’s  office  is  at  one 


side,  with  the  bright,  horribly  suggestive 
surgical  instruments  stored  in  glass  cases 
against  its  walls,  and  at  the  other  side  is 
the  room  of  the  Medical  Board,  yliere  one 
of  the  college  classes  is  assembled.  The 
professor  is  oue  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  the  world,  aud  is  relatiug  some  amusing 
incidents  of  his  early  career  previous  to 
making  the  round  of  the  wards.  He  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  students,  and  a very 
prominent  member  of  the  facnlty.  Some 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  he  came  to 
the  metropolis  from  Kentucky,  a rough-and- 
ready  lad,  at  whom  the  college  authorities 
looked  doubtingly.  To-day  a small  diary 
carried  iu  his  breast  pocket  is  overrun  with 
engagements,  and  distinguished  people  trav- 
el hundreds  of  miles  to  consult  him.  He 
works  the  year  round,  sparing  himself  only 
one  week’s  recreation  in  the  Maine  woods  at 
midsummer;  but  with  all  his  powers  of  en- 
durance aud  industry  of  habits,  be  can  not 
And  time  to  treat  all  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  bis  wonderful  skill.  Prodigious  fees 
are  offered  to  him  by  the  wealthy,  and  if  he 
worked  for  gain  aloue,  a little  labor  would 
bring  bim  a large  income.  But  he  is  uot  reg- 
ulated by  the  inhuman  supply  and  demand 
doctrine.  Two  cases  are  presented  to  him: 
one,  acute,  of  a charity  patient,  offering  him 
next  to  nothing  in  pecuniary  reward,  and 
the  other,  not  dangerous,  of  a rich  man,  of- 
fering him  a splendid  fee.  If  he  can  not  at- 
tend to  both,  he  gives  his  services  where 
they  are  most  required.  Physically  he  is 
huge  of  bulk  and  loml  in  voice,  with  a man- 
lier striking  for  its  bonhomie . Inspiration  is 
carried  to  the  sick-room  by  his  voice,  brusque 
as  it  is,  and  his  presence  is  a stimulant  to 
the  pining  cripple,  bringing  with  it  the  in- 
vigoration  of  a southern  breeze.  The  most 
objectionable  thing  about  him  is  the  grip  he 
gives  one’s  hand  in  greeting,  making  the  fin- 
gers, the  palm,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm  quiver  for  half  an  hour  afterward  with 
such  agony  that  whenever  a fellow-member 
of  tbe  faculty  sees  him  approaching,  he  dives 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  imploring- 
ly cries,  u Oh,  don’t,  doctor,  don’t!”  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  say  of  such  a man  that 
he  is  not  proud  of  himself,  his  work,  and 
his  methods;  on  the  contrary,  he  talks  of 
them  freely,  and  he  is  never  more  entertain- 
ing than  when  he  is  doing  so,  or  uttering 
fierce  denunciations  of  “ old  women”  iu  their 
practice  of  surgery  and  therapeutics.  The 
class  is  in  a roar  of  laughter  over  some  joke 
when  we  enter;  but  the  doctor’s  cigar  is  al- 
most burned  out,  aud  that  means  more  se- 
rious matters. 

We  pass  with  the  class  from  ward  to  ward 
and  from  cot  to  cot,  the  doctor  treating  the 
patients  with  a heartiness  that  forces  an 
evanescent  smile  to  the  saddest  faces,  and 
explaining  the  cases  and  operations  to  the 
class  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  sim- 
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Hffe  fined  nr,  \v host* iutiuls  nto  almost  ua'.h»r^c 
>i*  t ho  body*  *3  & shtitiiVr  froth,  ft  t % 
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■•\vo  fafkv  -'ii.tryt: 
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he  readily  answers,  “Not  a bit,  Sir.”  “Now, 
gentlemen, ” says  the  doctor  to  his  class, 
takiug  the  repaired  limb  in  liis  hand,  “ this 
is  a very — ” But  we  are  not  reporting  the 
doctor’s  lectures.  Wo  stand  by  the  bedside 
of  a woman  whose  life  is  ebbing  away  under 
the  strain  of  a cancer,  and  here  our  good 
Samaritan  speaks  more  cheering  words — the 
most  he  can  do,  for  the  case  is  irremediable. 
One  of  the  white-capped  nurses  of  the  train- 
ing school  is  watching  the  patieut;  she  is 
a fair,  wholesome-looking  girl,  intelligent, 
neatly  dressed,  aud  agreeable  in  manner. 
We  ask  her  if  there  is  much  extreme  suffer- 
ing in  the  ward.  “That  is  our  worst  case,” 
she  says,  pointing  to  the  woman  by  whom 
the  doctor  and  his  class  are  standing ; “ the 
poor  thing  has  been  here  eighteen  months 
without  auy  hope  of  recovery.  No  one  has 
been  to  see  her — no  relative  or  friend — in  all 
that  time.”  “ Can  she  last  much  longer!” 
“Not  more  than  three  months;  she  is  anx- 
ious for  death,  and  prays  for  it.”  At  this 
moment  we  feel  that  the  glassy  eyes  of  the 
sufferer  are  bearing  upon  us;  her  face  is 
colorless,  and  her  lips  are  pursed  as  though 
she  desired  to  hold  back  the  low  moan  that 
escapes  them.  Is  not  the  sight  enough  to 
convert  one  to  the  doctrine  of  legalized  sui- 
cide by  proxy,  or  any  scheme  of  euthanasia  f 
On  the  next  bed  a wrinkled  aud  very  thin 
old  woman  is  muttering  deliriously  and 
sometimes  inaudibly;  she  is  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  hers  too  is  a fatal  case. 
The  nurse  is  young,  pretty,  aud  blooming, 
and  her  appearance  of  health  and  cheerful- 
ness in  the  midst  of  pallid  disease  seems  al- 
most out  of  place.  Is  it  a consecrated  life, 
the  sacriticial  impulse  of  religious  fervor! 
No;  her  motive  is  the  earning  of  a liveli- 
hood, aud  she  is  the  pupil  of  an  institution 
which  has  opened  a new  and  practicable 
field  of  work  for  American  women. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which 
now  possesses  a substantial  brick  building 
as  a residence  in  Twenty-sixth  Street,  oppo- 
site the  hospital,  was  opened  in  May,  1873, 
to  instruct  intelligent  women  in  hospital  and 
private  nursiug.  It  began  with  a lady  su- 
perintendent and  a staff  of  six  nurses,  whose 
number  lias  now  increased  to  fifty-six,  thir- 
ty-eight being  actively  employed  at  Belle- 
vue, and  three  at  the  Emergency  Hospital. 
Many  difficulties  were  experienced  at  the 
start,  and  though  the  committee  in  charge 
advertised  and  applied  to  physicians  for 
aid,  four  women  only  were  found  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  head  nurses,  one  of  whom 
was  soon  discharged  for  inefficiency.  Out 
of  seventy-three  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  school  many  were  totally  unfitted 
by  mental  incapacity,  others  by  physical 
weakness,  and  a large  number  withdrew 
because  they  would  not  spend  two  years  in 
learning  the  profession.  Accepting  twenty- 
nine  probationers,  the  committee  was  com- 


pelled to  dismiss  three  on  account  of  ill 
health,  five  on  account  of  inefficiency,  and 
two  on  account  of  family  claims  upon  them, 
leaving  nineteen,  who  succeeded,  and  proved 
the  advantages  of  the  school  to  themselves  in 
affording  them  profitable  employment,  and 
to  humanity  generally  in  fitting  intelligent 
women  to  become  positive  helps  in  the  hos- 
pital and  sick-room.  The  requirements  of 
the  committee  are  exacting.  Pupils  must 
be  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  unmarried,  obedient,  amiable,  stead- 
fast in  purpose,  in  good  health,  having  no 
kind  of  infirmity,  neither  deafness  nor  dim- 
ness of  vision,  and  quick  in  observation. 
The  candidates  having  assured  the  commit- 
tee of  their  excellence  in  these  virtues,  are 
admitted  to  the  Bchool  ou  probation  for  one 
month,  being  boarded  and  lodged  without 
expense,  but  not  paid,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  they  engage  themselves  for 
p two  years’  course  of  instruction  aud  serv- 
ice, with  salary,  provided  they  are  satis- 
factory. The  course  includes  lectures  on  the 
diseases  of  children,  obstetrics,  eruptive  fe- 
vers, ventilation  and  bathing,  hemorrhages 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  arteries, 
respiration  aud  temperature,  superficial  an- 
atomy and  uterine  appliances — all  of  which 
are  given  by  able  physicians  and  surgeons. 
Lessons  also  are  given  in  bandaging,  in 
general  ward  work,  in  the  management  of 
a sick-room,  and  in  physiology.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  an  examination  of  the  pu- 
pils is  held,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  diplomas  are  issued  to  those  entitled 
to  them.  The  primary  object  of  the  found- 
ers was  to  improve  the  nursing  in  public 
hospitals,  aud  no  one  can  say  that  improve- 
ment was  unnecessary,  or  that  it  has  not 
been  effected.  Previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  school,  Bellevue  was  a very  much  mis- 
managed institution  ; three  patients  some- 
times slept  on  two  beds,  five  patients  on 
three  bedis,  and  it  happened  now  and  then 
that  they  slept  on  the  floor.  During  two 
weeks  of  January,  1876,  there  was  no  soap 
in  the  hospital,  and  not  enough  clothing; 
many  patients  had  neither  pillows  nor 
blankets,  and  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
amputations  made  proved  fatal,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  poison  in  the  walls.  But 
the  worst  feature  was  the  character  of  the 
nurses,  who  were  profane,  ignorant,  care- 
less, heartless,  and  in  most  cases  utterly  un- 
fitted for  their  positions.  We  look  back 
with  extreme  pity  to  the  patients  who 
were  immured  in  the  hospital,  and  dragged 
through  their  illness  to  a long-deferred  re- 
covery, or  hurried  to  an  avertable  death,  at 
that  period.  The  introduction  of  the  young, 
intelligent,  kindly  nurses  of  the  training 
school  into  the  female  wards,  and  a closer 
supervision  of  the  orderlies  in  the  male 
wards,  have  brought  about  a change  for  the 
better,  however,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
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visit  the.  hospital  w it  hunt  having  out  in- 
stiucte  of  humanity  shocked.  Instead  of 
the  untidy  and  often  brutal  creatures  of 
old,  suck  wfoiUed  as  she  to  w born  we  spoke, 
gentle  in  manner  ami  good  to  look  upon, 
minister  to  the  sufferers,  who,  paupers 
though  they  are,  have  claims  that  are  elo- 
quent from  their  helplessness.  The  ivy 
weaving  its  disks  of  green  around  the  win- 
dows, the  illuminated  mottoes  on  the  walls, 
the  little  odds  and  ends  for  diversion  ami 
recreation  visible  where  the  patients  are 
most  loathsome  or  least  interesting,  are 
testimony  of  the  beneffoejie.e  of  the  new  era. 

But  the  doctor  has  gone  with  his  class* 
and  we  do  not  iitni  him  again  until  the  elin- 


thc  walls.  As  often  as  the  nurse  moves,  the 
children  who  are  up  follow  her  and  cling  to 
her  skirts,  or  take  her  hand  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  greatest  affect  ion — something 
that  was  probably  never  seen  in  Bellevue 
before  the  training  school  began  to  send  its 
pupils  there.  But  the  air  is  not  sweet,  and 
we  seek  the  outer  space,  where  the  shadows 
are  fall  tug  upon  the  lawn,  ami  tho  river  is 
shining  ami  tossing  in  rebellion  against  the 
traffic.  VYImt  we  have  seen  seems  like  a 
dream,  but  it  is  as  great  a reality  ns  the 
granite  mass  which  contains  it  and  looms 
above  us. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
Bellevue  is  the  number  which  it  aceouimo- 
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ie  is  over,  and  he  is  discussing  with  the  stu- 
dents in  a familiar  but  earnest  maimer  some 
of  the  cases  that  they  have  seen.  Many 
picturesque  incidents  appeal  to  ns  as  we 
trace  him  through  the  wards  and  tho  close 
corridors,  which  show  the  unsuitability  of 
the  building  for  hospital  purposes,  the  walls 
being  thick  enough  for  a prison,  tho  roof 
low,  and  the  ventilation  insufficient.  The 
door  of  t he  private  room  of  one  of  the  house 
staff  is  o]hh>,  and  several  young  physicians 
within*  stretched  out  on  lounges  or  easy- 
c hairs,  and  ol>scurtng  themselves  in  tobacco 
smoke,  are  in  debate  about  one  of  the  morn- 
ing operations;  it  is  a very  pleasant  little 
apartment,  with  plenty  of  books,  pictures, 
ami  possibly  a skeleton  in  a closet.  Some 
men  with  empty  sleeves,  bandaged  heads, 
and  pale  faces  arc  playing  dominoes  at  a 
long  table  in  ono  of  the  wards,  but  even  so 
slight  an  exertion  seems  too  much  fur  them, 
ami  they  sigh  wearily  ; and  in  one  of  the  cots 
a runti  whose  large  frame  1ms  lost  flesh  and 
strength  is  propped  up  with  pillows,  ami  is 
writing  a letter  homo  \vitlt  palsied  lingers. 
Christmas  is  not  yet.  quite  over  in  the  chil- 
dren's ward  ; toys  are  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
the  evergreen  festoons  are  still  hung  against 


dates.  In  1870  tho  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  was  5165,  the  total  number  dis- 
charged was  4315,  and  the  total  number  of 
deaths  was  698;  Subdivided  by  national- 
ity, 2215  patients — the  greatest  number — 
were  Irish,  1680  Americans,  595  Germans,  ‘256 
English,  and  56  French.  The  mortality  for 
1876  was  at  the  rate  of  twelve  ami  one-half 
per  cent.  The  hospital  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  ami 
Correction,  who  also  control  u Reception 
Hospital  at  Ninety-ninth  Street,  with  a ca- 
pacity for  20  beds;  the  Charity  Hospital,  on 
BlackwelTfi  Island,  with  a capacity  for  790 
beds;  the  Fever,  Epileptic,  and  Paralytic 
Hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  with  70  beds ; 
the  Incurable  Hospital,  with  180  beds;  the 
Hormeopathio  Hospital  on  Ward’s  Island, 
\vith  650  beds;  the  Hart’s  Island  Hospital 
for  ConvaleftctMita*  with  3*26  beds ; the  Nurs- 
ery Hospital,  with  208  beds;  and  the  In- 
fants’ Hospital  on  Randalls  Island,  w ith  150 
beds.  AH  of  these  are  free,  and  their  total 
capacity  is  for  4986  patients. 

T|je  most,  we  can  do  within  the  limited 
space  of  a magazine  article  is  to  select  for 
description  those  hospitals  which  are  rep- 
resentative ; aud  thus,  as  the  New  York  is 
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riatu  of  lost  relatives,  a gift  of  $5000  cudo vy- 
ing a bed  in  perpetuity,  ami  $3000  endow- 
ing one  during  the  life  of  the  donor. 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  aristo- 
cratic Fifth  Avenue,  at  t he  northwest  corner 
of  Fifty- fourth  Street,  in  the  midst  of  fash- 
ionable dwellings,  and  within  n stoncV 
thfbw  of  Central  Park.  The  front  faces 
the  south,  and  is  separated  from  the  streets 


noteworthy  for  its  magnificence,  sud  Belle- 
vue for  its  extent,  8t.  Luke's  projects  itself 
as  tint  one  having  the  most  home-like  quali- 
ties. The  principle  under  which  it  is  gov- 
erhed  gives  it  a unique  position,  the  charac- 
ter of  a family  being  maintained  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  a public  institution.  There  is 
a house  father,  or  superintendent,  a house 
mother)  or  matron,  and  a Protestant  sister- 
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by  an  inclosed  garden,  w ith  mi  ample  lawn 
and  some  large  shade  trees  ami  shrubbery, 
The  material  is  brick  painted  a modest 
drab,  and  the  architectural  design  includes 
a central  chapel,  with  wards  and  corridors 
extending  longitudinally  from  if.  The 
chapel  is  abundantly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  becomes  a reservoir  of  fresh  air. 
which  Hows  into  the  corridors,  wards,  and 
stairways,  and  circulate*  through  the  house. 
There  are  six  wards— one  for  boys,  one  for 
men's  medical  rases,  one  for  men's  surgical, 
otic  for  women's  medical,  ope  for  women's 
surgical,  and  one  lor  cliihlien.  The  chil- 
dren's ward  is  very  pretty,  and  nut  unpleas- 
ant to  visit,  despite  the  wau  faces  of  its  lit- 
tle occupants,  and  the  history  it  gives  of 
pain  blighting  life  in  its  very  infancy*  The 
sunshine  floods  the  long  room  ; bright  green 
vines  twine  lovingly  around  the  windows ; 
autumn  leaves  have  been  combined  in  taste- 
ful designs  on  the  walls  by  women's  bauds, 
which  have  left  their  dainty  impress  in  all 
the  w ards  ; the  cheering  words  of  the  New 
Testament  arc  emblazoned  in  illuminated 


hood,  the  members  of  which  act  as  nurses, 
and  are  supported  by  their  order  independ- 
ently of  the  hospital  funds,  w hile  the  rela- 
tions between  physicians,  surgeous,  and  pa- 
tients are  much  the  same  as  they  would  be 
in  any  private  household.  The  founder 
of  the  hospital  ami  the  originator  of  the 
scheme  w as  the  lute  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
who,  until  his  death,  was  the  house  father 
and  an  untiring  tltrottr  of  the  institution, 
spreading  its  reputation  by  his  many  kind- 
nesses, And  making  it  a great  success, 
though  it  began  With  so  small  a collection 
as  thirty  dollars,  made,  one  Sunday  in  liis 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Iu  ambu- 
lance oases  the  sufferer  is  allowed  to  choose 
a hospital,  and  a large  proportion  favor  St. 
Luke's*  Seven  dollars  a week  are  charged 
for  board  when  the  beneficiary  can  a fiord 
it*  but  uf  the  1134  eases  treated  in  187t>~77, 
891  were  gratuitous,  41h>  were  American, 
*4)0  Irish,  181  English  or  Scotch,  and  157 
Germaus  or  citizens  of  other  count  nos. 
Many  of  the  beds  arc  endowed  by  chim  b 
societies  nud  private  individuals  in  mtino- 
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rln»t  thrbr  (sttUt%Urn  uc^ls  no  worhir  Ur  W 
a*  i iStir^i^  :Sfc9i  {Hit ; inn  I tlinh\  at  tlit*.  isido 

<o  tutor  in1  f .cot*  a rnii1-  wtirti  m:Vti  nit>  «mi 
lioltlt  l.ite  band  o{  fn*  tliihi  <hi<1  IVemU  m vx 
tin?  ^vliirfi  »ran*4  yaoantry.  at  tho 

h«Ufog>:  lie  never  so  ^ruiinV 

and  tbe  i>iftiri  nn^fe  to  divert  anil 
:*(k  imnaic&'<iK:-rer  tnr  generous.  hut  t lie.  iutvs* 


.rtivstges  if i Hie  eiukivevaus  eiiroks,  tlift 
ed  fthit ares,  and  ijie  bmadatHd  trainr  of  the 
node  ret  . Tbo  txvo  ds^.v^om^'.;tiV  shake 

hands  ye  if  1i  Miv  Bu)n;^  tin*  present  Imisr 
'faHt^T  lihd  pastor,  win*  ernuaeiHkdy  took  us 
‘through  the  wards;  mdeed,  tin*  iidV..:h<>n:\K 
frorituUuitf*  iiiauiiVstiMi  by  t tj«*  little'  mn^  in 
their  guardians  at  st.  i.uk»->.  and  at  nil  lift 
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other  -ItpfcfH  tals  ^ ▼ mitod . Ve*P*wr  i p Var  i k - 
) . } v k» ii<i i«.  --  The  £»*fnp o l li a*  tu u ga  1 i ones 
fiu*  ili^  patients  fvf  tlio  tipper  story  ^ a ? 
«md  is,  like  tini  other  pur  in  of  tfiedwiKting, 
light,  \mrid,  u m 4 cheerful . 14k*  reeling- 
iUxk  Imhb*  atopy  of  the  fm r farg^ 

typkik&  inr  %\ie,  esfeh  fiftge  of  wbidb  bat*  }frteto. 
tvi'itiej)  io  totegiide  nml  htindaoum  Mylp  by 
utdfinor  tonj&Mnf  Ihe  mstUutidm  Ami  the 
VfMmii  margin*  -aw  with 

orjgiutii  design*,  a tfefeWmt  appearing 

oil  imcb  page*  The  oratory.. of  the  sisters  is 
• eba^lj  Mtllhiiii  prayers  nreh*ard. 

in  tire  iJM>rMing  ami  late  at  mglitv 
White  >t.  Luke's  is  fferim’t.ively  a Church 
hospital,  liMweverV  ihkI  vbs  bmnded  by 
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{*  tlm  prrva^V  id  Urn  ed  to  pafipn  ton  oaeh  Wi> 
being  *o  trod luUslhy  *txjjfiiisi  feVv  clean  TvhVM 
cduob  emknVm*.  The  e'lhatduiosiMtf  all  the 
\y ards-  mid  the  hot; 4i#.t * *b?}£ 

ivi\  ha?  they  are  tduirne*mi*He,  TJio  \ix\tu» 
dry  is*  lifted  With  the  Maine  iipphttiieea  as 
that  of  the  Ne\v  Ybrfc  Hospitah  ndil  the 
weekly  wli^h  Averages  abaid  C'*(»bO  pieeM. 
The.  quiet  churm  ttf  the.  t»hildtH>ii'4iyvafil;;li 
sevii:  again  tit  the  adult**,  whtvine  puduinM 
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toid  .$  4*%m  . TlM  Tor  *ircB  UYi&n  ’ 

patumr.  during  meitment  was  Ov»ty-  eiglit  that  1'lm  latter  ;*  wanting  ritbyriti  mi.fhrae- 
dotJar^  a iidii  a haFf  ccvitn,  and  f fie  AVer-  or  .fir is very uin&h 
age  cost  for  euvk  person  a day  vnis  one  doT  larger,  and  because  as  size  iTp^aaev  .tHc 
hie  otic  add  dveud&hrhs  of  » rook  By  the  epy.ii)b#ao£  the  domestic  ctrcln  diicreases. 
irreent  ddryduf  Mbit  of  the  adndirabU*  ,Mng* , Idety,  also,  tlie  tmi*ing  is  dorm  by  u pmb- 
V»*U*  cnsfoni  Mf  hav  ing  mi  lUinmd  endec t o m .Ml. oat  v.?.stf  t homi. whose  taste  mid  uidust.ry 
nneii  in  Ut»*  mo  a apevibed  MiuuUty  Imw  -umdv.  the  ward*  look  very  pretty'  in* 

fur  t hv  beimbt  tif  Mb:  lu>Sj>itala;  <'pHtHlhy  »ho;dv  Tim  hiuiding  in  on  Cjuiaheriiaol 
tnoi.H  bo>  M hoco  gafi.e.red  (hi  £<..  Luke  V >in  Street,  «ml  moo! I and  nppttft^miorus  hi 
rise  lust  Sundays  id'.liemoher  from  E*dur<e  ; aivhiti&ctmal  form;  it  contains some  six- 
1*hI  f )»iif  rhea,  Hie  ie^iut  hist  j car  )rw  mg  ' b:  ot  -MWi'ufy  beds,  ull  of  WhlnU  im*  Uv-. 
iHrifti  rivet  fetWO ; ami  jm  vle>v wjf'  %J6iV ' htm  only  hetni  atiptff  fdttr  yc»t% 

seeUiiiio  character  «d the  ioshioHom  e»dh*i:-  i hot  in  thmu?  four  years,  vixn'lc-  from  the  fact 
t.ions  might  he  iumie  in  other  vhnrrhcs,  ;tnd  that  d is  one  of  the  f»i>.i  hi'm>ov>|m>}.H<*.  cs- 
not  tor  t his  hnspi tal  a ioH es  t mt  t'or  liospvln^  taUIbbments  of  the  kind  in  vV,mericat  it Jms 
gemoadx  ; more  ihuo  tlmt,  a Huspital  S?n  done  splendid  Work.  At  the  «Uapeti*iiry 
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her  u»  a liomiou  Uiat  wniilt!  ehann  t ho  great* 
mi  igiH »rai i lii ».  w } a » $Vvf  slept  in  l^ijoni net1 
«»J’  East  lake,  ait  hough  itvsy  -m  the  tfoentyitiom. 
were  and  fc)m  effect  a 

mostly  tlie  revolt  erf  Jimmy.  iiuliisrrv.  like  the 
l*ook-»bei  v6f!tr  whirl*  w£i>j  partly  made  W 


cm  \ tw'let  l %v  i t h i t ii v%r  HP  pstt  f kii  far  a re 
iit  n year  VviiTidut  eiiar^s  add  oxVr 
Wm  H!esciJ|dkm*  'issued  ami  imUife  up. 
llit?.  medi#  ii,^,  life  hr^rd,,  uhd  Vhe  UoysMlj* 
ary  ail  gmoiMi*,  e^eepf  re  the  occupants 
<yi  a ffcxv  private  youhi^  wlio  jwty  u inodeuite 
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material  used  is  principally  brick.  It  tuis  a 
central  administrative  depart  men  t with  hit.- 
era!  pavilions,  and  a large  detached  barrack 
ward,  which  is  erected  in  the  garden,  and 
has  no  communication  with  the  main  struc- 
ture, except  by  an  open  corridor.  The  ad- 
ministrative building  contains  the  various 
offices;  the  apartments  of  the  officers  and 
their  families;  ati  apothecary's  shop  and  a 


and  they  are  nearly  as  comfortable.  In  one 
we  found  a pretty  young  sister  amusing 
some  of  her  charges  with  a novel  instru- 
ment of  her  own  construction —an  ordinary 
board  with  common  pins  stuck  in  it  in  rows, 
so  arranged  that  a tinger-mul  run  over  them 
gave  tiie  sound  of  a popular  air;  and  an- 
other sister  sat  in  the  midst  of  some  conva- 
lescent women,  reading  to  them  w hile  they 


laboratory,  in  which  all  the  drugs  used  ore 
prepared;  a very  complete  operating  thea- 
tre; aud  small  wards  for  patients  requir- 
ing special  accommodations.  The  barrack 
ward  is  devoted  solely  to  the  reception  of 
acute  surgical  cases,  and  contains  thirty- 
six  hods,  arranged  two  by  two  cm  each  side 
of  the  interspaces  between  the  windows. 
It  has  an  open  basement,  and  a large  venti- 
lating space  between  the  eeiliug  and  the 
roof.  Dr.  Erichseu  also  stated,  in  his  address 
on  A inert  can  surgery  before  the  Duiv*  rsi- 
ty  College  of  Loudon,  that  every  appliance 


sewed.  There  are  three  sisters  besides  Sis- 
ter Mildred,  the  superior,  ami  unless  grati- 
tude grows  in  the  hearts  of  the  patients  m 
well  as  the  ivy  grows  around  the  windows 
and  covers  the  dull  spaces,  they  must  be 
ungrateful  indeed. 

The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  at  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  Now  York,  is 
spoken  of  by  the  eminent  English  surgeon 
Eriehsen  as  the  most  complete  medical  char- 
ity he  has  ever  seen,  ft  ih  near  the  Cen- 
tral Park  and  the  Hudson  River,  in  a sit- 
uation both  quiet  and  salubrious.  The 
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which  modern  science  has  discovered  secur- 
ing ventilation,  eleanliimH*,  atnl  warmth  has 
been  introduced  into  it,  atul  he  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  Roosevelt  model  in 
England.  The  garden  contains,  besides  the 


made  by  atomizing  a weak  solution,  in  which 
his  hands,  instruments,  sponges,  are  also  im- 
mersed. The  blood-vessels  are  tied  by  eur- 
holi/ed  cords,  the  edges  of  the  w ound  closed 
by  earbolired  stitches,  and,  filially,  layers  of 
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gauze  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid  and 
resin  are  bound  over  the  wound  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  adjoining  skin,  the  res- 
in causing  the  carbolic  acid  to  be  evolved 
slowly,  so  that  the  dressing  need  not  he 
changed  for  several  days.  Dr*  Wier  consid- 
ers the  success  of  the  method  proven,  mid 
states  that  by  its  use  the  mortality  re- 
sulting from  serious  operations  has  been 
noticeably  reduced,  and  that  under  if  the 
closure  of  the  most  serious  wounds  is  truly 
wonderful. 

The  Roosevelt  Hospital  was  the  last  gift  of 
James  H.  Roosevelt  to  humanity.  Ho  made 
it  the  sole  legatee  of  a princely  fortune,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  bequests  to  individu- 
als ; ami  as  he  left  no  near  relatives,  the 
he ii -looms  of  bis  house  are  stored  in  the 
t nudees*  room,  and  his  body  rests  under  a 
plain  monument  in  the  garden,  with  the  in- 
scription over  it : 11  Upright  in  his  aims,  sim- 
ple in  bis  habits,  and  sublime  in  his  benefac- 
tion,*' The  hospital  is  admirably  managed 
by  Dr.  Horatio  Paine,  the  gentlemanly  su- 
perintendent ; and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
charity  it  dispenses,  except  in  the  extent  of 
its  funds. 

We  have  not  purposed  being  exhaustive, 
knowing  that  to  he  impossible  within  om 
space  ; and  there  arc  many  hospitals  in  the 
City, such  as  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Mount 
Sinai,  w hich  for  their  extent  and  excellence 
of  work  deserve  attention.  The  Fruit  and 
Flower  missions  should  also  he  remembered  ; 
but  the  most  we  have  been  able  to  do  lias 
been  to  describe  some  of  the  phases  of  hos- 
pital life  by  selecting  representative  insti- 
tutions. 
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OLD  FLEMISH  MASTERS. 


IV.— ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

44  T7*L  pittore  cavalieresco”  was  the  name 

MJ  given  to  Van  Dyck  by  his  jealous 
country meu  during  his  stay  in  Italy,  and  it 
was  a name  which  aptly  described  him.  He 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  Cava- 
liers, the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I. ; for  his  residence  in  England, 
marriage  with  an  English  beauty,  his  title 
of  knighthood  conferred  by  Charles,  all  com- 
bine to  make  him  seem  so  much  an  English- 
man that  one  is  apt  to  forget  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  as  the  English  wrote  his  name, 
was  a Fleming.  Even  now,  when  we  speak 
of  the  pure  oval  face,  the  pointed  beard,  the 
picturesque  hat,  the  graceful  falling  collar, 
we  describe  them  by  the  adjective  “Van- 
dyke,” and  all  these  distinctive  marks  are 
to  be  found  in  the  artist’s  portrait  of  himself. 

The  famous  painter,  renowned  not  only 
for  his  artistic  skill,  but  for  his  beauty  and 
breeding,  was  the  son  of  Francis  and  Marie 
Van  Dyck,  of  Antwerp.  His  father  had  orig- 
inally been  a painter  on  glass,  and  though 
possessed  of  some  talent,  yet  failed  to  earn 
a living ; so,  leaving  the  profession,  he  be- 
came a linen-draper,  aud  in  that  business 
amassed  a large  fortune.  His  mother  was 
famous  for  her  embroidery,  and  a large  piece, 
descriptive  of  the  life  of  Susannah,  wrought 
in  silk,  gained  her  great  praise.  She  super- 
intended the  early  education  of  her  son,  and 
so  fostered  his  natural  taste  for  painting 
that  when  only  eleven  years  old  the  boy 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Henry 
van  Balen.  One  of  his  fellow-students  at 
Balen’s  was  Francis  Snyders,  the  animal 
painter.  Van  Dyck  staid  with  this  master 
until  1615,  aud  then  entered  Rubens’s  studio, 
who  was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  superior- 
ity over  the  other  pupils.  He  soon  intrust- 
ed Van  Dyck  with  the  copying  of  his  pic- 
tures, employed  him  in  painting  the  sketches 
which  he  (Rubens)  designed,  and  in  finishing 
the  works  destined  for  the  engravers.  It 
was  Van  Dyck  who  drew  the  44  Battle  of  the 
Amazons,”  afterward  engraved  by  Vorster- 
luau. 

There  is  a story  that  one  day  Rubens,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit,  after  his  day’s  work, 
started  on  his  daily  ride,  aud  the  pupils, 
bribing  the  old  servant  Valvekien,  gained 
access  to  his  iuner  studio,  desiring  to  see 
what  work  the  master  was  engaged  on. 
While  eagerly  crowding  around  the  easel, 
Depemleck,  who  was  nearest,  was  accident- 
ally jostled  by  his  companions,  and  fell 
against  the  picture.  The  rude  touch  par- 
tially effaced  the  arm  and  chin  of  the  fresh- 
ly painted  Virgin.  They  all  hastily  consid- 
ered what  was  best  to  be  done — who  should 
repair  the  damage.  “ You  are  the  most 
skillful,  Van  Dyck,”  said  Jean  van  Hoeck ; 


44  you  must  repaint  it.”  There  were  still  two 
or  three  hours  of  daylight,  and  Van  Dyck 
did  his  best.  The  next  morning  Rubens,  ex- 
amining his  work  of  the  day  before,  said  to 
the  expectant  pupils,  “This  arm  aud  chin 
which  I did  yesterday  were  well  done.”  A 
closer  examination  revealed  what  probably 
the  master  had  already  recognized — a strange 
hand.  The  acknowledgment  from  Van  Dyck 
did  not  excite  his  anger;  but  he  reiterated 
the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  pupil’s  tal- 
ent. The  mythical  picture  to  which  the  ac- 
cident happened  lias  often  been  said  to  be 
Rubens’s  famous  “Descent,”  but  that  was 
finished  before  Van  Dyck  became  his  pupil. 
Whether  the  story  is  apocryphal  or  not,  Van 
Dyck’s  talents  were  such  that  in  1618,  wlieu 
only  nineteen,  he  was  chosen  free  master  of 
St.  Luke’s,  and  it  is  certain  no  artist  so 
young  had  obtained  this  honor  before.  The 
same  year  he  joined  a society  started  in  Ant- 
werp among  the  artists  for  their  mutual  as- 
sistance, and  about  this  time  painted  his  first 
original  work  of  which  there  is  any  authen- 
tic information,  “The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,” 
for  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Ant- 
werp. 

That  his  merit  was  fully  recognized  is  ap- 
parent from  the  contract  between  Rubens 
and  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  who  stipulated 
with  the  master,  in  March,  1620,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  their  church,  said  decoration  to 
consist  of  thirty-nine  pictures, 44  which,  after 
being  sketched  by  himself,  might  be  filled  in 
by  Van  Dyck  aud  other  pupils,  but  retouched 
and  finished  by  himself.”  Vau  Dyck  is  the 
only  one  of  the  pupils  mentioned  by  name. 
In  a letter  written  by  Lord  Arundel’s  agent 
at  Antwerp  to  his  master  he  says : 44  Van  Dyck 
lives  here  with  Rubens,  aud  his  works  are 
beginning  to  be  almost  as  much  thought  of 
as  his  master's.  He  is  a young  man,  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  with  rich  parents,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
here.”  The  agent  did  succeed,  however,  for 
among  the  Exchequer  records  is  one  dated 
44  February,  1620.  To  Anthony  Vandyke,  the 
sum  of  100  pounds,  recompense  for  a spe- 
cial service  rendered  to  his  Majesty.”  What 
this  special  service  was  we  are  not  told;  but 
among  the  papers  of  the  Privy  Council  is 
the  mention  of  the  passport  furnished  to 
the  artist  February  28,  1620,  wherein  Van 
Dyck  is  called  44  the  subject  of  his  Majesty,” 
and  given  permission  to  be  gone  only  eight 
months,  though  it  was  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  years  ere  the  artist  settled  in  Eng- 
land. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  Van  Dyck  was 
persuaded  by  Rubens  to  go  to  Italy  to  study. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  Rubens  was  not 
only  jealous  of  his  pupil’s  growing  fame  and 
talent,  but  that  the  handsome  young  artist 
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old  Yhmum  master* 


than  the  yoUntr  artist,  Vvu*iJd  have  find  fi*w 
if  imy  charms  forbiou  That the %w*t?v  aii*l 
pnpil  parted  ori  friendly  term*  in  evnhiu 
from  tlii'  gift*  .rxdhmi#nt  tserwcen  them. 
Van  DyeVpnmfeil  for  Eubeiuiv  fo  kit, 
the  portrait  of  oh  ‘iki'o  ijbamm’ 

aiplt*  f bo  -iR^t Mp 

l»«  ii»  ^>  highly  valm  tl  that  .be  \X  *v;*  v 


■th*i  his  jeukmsy  \mis  the  te/wm  y»f  hi*  mi- 
V.^fog  Voia  Dy^li  tor  perfyet  hjmselfin  pots 
UiU'r  paHirtii^v  Th^rv  *v'i-riiN  *i>  he-  tux  good 
go* Whin  {of  f reilc  (he  oi!  iiity  4»f  them 
l»rdo«.  Rubens  foul  a gn*nt  admiration  fur 
ftk  fKiftittif  of  ihifgyoAi^f,  Tf~ 

tYxw-;  be  wijSwl  •>>»;  fostf/thim  Pa'W ty  nf  !ti* 


AKTrt»»4f  va:a  ^<pK.— I si  ren  du<  nojtxM.vn iiv  ***Ti£U  yirus  rouTfc-HT  rXi:*  tfrU 


portrait*;  then  from  Iim  oxperiimro  ho  ree- 
th»»  utv¥4t^nittble  vnfu»\  to  an  artist 
of  a ramteiice  in  Italy,  urni  w*<*  evidently 
^ixiMua  his  favorite  should  profit  by  «Ui?L  a 
vtxfy  i and  in  regard.  to  t he  twe  Gemini.  It 
tv**#  -40  no  ftnuiiiatjou.  The-  gn^be^ufy  of 


bmuir.  And  ill  rdfbtli  he  fm  msb.ud  Vnu  I>yek 
•with  letter*,  and  iruyo  him  the  host  horse  in 
M*  wt'Mfo 

On  the  road  from  Antwerp  to  lSni*s*lfe  is 
the  MUitt  yiii'&gjix  of  ^av^utiieim.  ftmj  iu  this 
v illume  I/Nv.i  Aum*  van  Oplitni,  the  gonrd- 
iun  ».f  the  Infanta  L-nihellaV  hunting  dog*— 
a pcwt  «ti# ' probably  kmlbanght 

todu^it^the  tniViilbghf  tjhe  hounds.  Anna 


•*  Tti«  *ngi*#U\g#  fjpficri  tfbteh  the  frttnet ration*;  of  fi  ds 
F*3f*r  hait^  o^ij  mrtde  «rvr$  gvippUert  imm  fill?  mu  cot 
*<#o&  f>y  F.  KtfpprJ,  94S  bruj4 w^.  SW  Yorfc,  y 
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was  one  of  Van  Dyck’s  lady-loves,  and  he 
turned  aside  from  his  direct  road  to  pay  her 
a visit.  At  Tervueren  there  is  a portrait 
of  this  young  beauty  surrounded  by  her 
charges.  At  Saventheim  the  artist  linger- 
ed ; his  horse  was  turned  out  to  pasture,  and 
to  please  his  lady-love  he  painted  for  her, 
besides  her  portrait,  two  other  pictures — 
the  one  was  an  altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  for 
the  village  church,  which  Meusaert  declares 
to  have  been  a lovely  picture,  but  is  now  no 
longer  in  existence ; the  other  was  the  fa- 
mous “ St.  Martin,”  which  has  had  such  an 
eventful  history.  St.  Martin  is  sharing  his 
cloak  with  the  beggar,  aud  in  the  saint  we 
have  a likeness  of  Vau  Dyck,  and  the  horse 
is  a study  from  the  one  given  by  Rubens  to 
his  pupil.  Michielis  declares  that  the  artist 
of  this  picture  surely  needed  no  further  in- 
struction in  Rome,  Florence,  or  Venice,  and 
that  had  he  never  crossed  the  Alps  he  would 
have  ranked  as  a more  original  master,  that 
his  Italian  life  added  nothing  to  his  genius, 
and  was  a hinderance  rather  than  an  aid. 
The  “ St.  Martin”  also  adorned  the  village 
church,  aud  was  the  admiration  of  the  peas- 
ants. In  1750  the  cur6  of  the  parish  had  an 
offer  from  M.  Hoet,  of  the  Hague,  for  the 
picture,  and  consented  to  sell  it  for  4000  llor- 
ins;  unfortunately  ho  did  not  gain  the  con- 
sent of  Count  Konigsmarck,  nor,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  the  acquiescence  of  the 
villagers,  to  this  disposal  of  their  treasure, 
nor  the  sanction  of  the  municipal  council. 
By  accident  the  people  heard  of  the  proposed 
transfer,  and  when  M.  Hoet’s  agent  appear- 
ed, they  turned  out  in  a body  to  do  battle 
for  their  saint.  The  unlucky  agent  was 
pelted  aud  stoned,  and  finally  succeeded  iu 
breaking  through  the  hedge  of  the  curd’s 
garden,  and  made  the  best  of  liis  way  across 
the  country  to  Brussels,  and  the  i>icture  re- 
mained in  the  church.  In  1806,  when  the 
French  claimed  the  right  to  enrich  Paris 
with  whatever  artistic  spoils  they  could 
wrench  from  their  enemies,  M.  Barbier  Val- 
boue,  a portrait  painter,  and  also  a lieuten- 
ant iu  the  Fifth  Hussars,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  picture,  claimed  it  in  the  name 
of  his  government.  With  a few  of  his  men 
he  went  to  Saventheim,  entered  the  church, 
and  began  to  take  down  “ St.  Martin the 
villagers,  not  daring  to  openly  defy  the 
French,  shut  up  Valbone  and  his  men  in  the 
church,  and  compelled  him  to  temporize ; but 
in  the  end  he  sent  to  Brussels  for  a larger 
force,  aud  bore  away  the  coveted  prize. 
“ St.  Martin”  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Louvre  until  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to 
the  villagers,  who  joyfully  replaced  it  in  its 
old  position.  Michielis  says  that  about  1850 
an  American,  desirous  of  owning  the  pietnre, 
offered  100,000  francs  for  it,  and  men  were 
bribed  to  try  and  secure  it.  They  made  an 
attempt  in  the  night  to  remove  the  painting, 
but  some  dogs  barking  awoke  the  villagers, 


and“  the  thieves”  barely  escaped  their  wrath. 
Since  then  a watchman  has  always  slept  iu 
the  church. 

Gossip  at  that  time  as  well  as  now  had 
wings,  and  Rubens  heard  of  his  favorite’s 
dallying  at  Saventheim,  aud  sent  Chevalier 
Nanni  to  urge  and  rouse  him  from  liis  apa- 
thy. Vau  Dyck  yielded  to  Nanui’s  persua- 
sions, and  this  time  halted  not  nntil  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy.  He 
went  first  to  Venice,  and  there  gave  much 
time  to  the  study  of  Titian’s  pictures,  and 
copied  many.  From  Venice  he  journeyed 
to  Geuoa,  and  there  painted  for  the  Duke 
de  Balbi  the  famous  “ Christ,”  and  had 
many  sitters  for  portraits.  In  1623  he  start- 
ed for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
who  some  years  previously  had  been  the 
Pope’s  nuncio  in  the  Netherlands.  The  car- 
dinal had  the  artist  stay  at  his  palace,  aud 
sat  to  him  for  the  superb  portrait  now  at 
Florence,  which  was  afterward  engraved  by 
Morin.  The  priest  ordered  of  him,  besides 
other  pictures,  the  two  which  now  adorn 
the  palace  of  Monte  Cavalla — “The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi”  and  “The  Ascension.” 
Among  his  friends  in  Rome  Van  Dyck  num- 
bered the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Colon na, 
Corsiui,  aud  Braschi,  and  his  stay  in  Rome 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  prolonged 
had  he  not  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of 
his  conntrymen.  There  were  at  that  time 
in  “the  Eternal  City”  many  Flemish  artists 
of  minor  repute,  and,  like  the  bulk  of  their 
countrymen,  their  tastes  were  gross,  they 
were  hard  drinkers,  and  their  revels  aud 
debauches  could  not  but  disgust  Van  Dyck, 
who  at  that  time,  though  a lover  of  luxury 
aud  pleasure,  was  not  dissipated,  and  dis- 
daiued  the  wild  orgies  and  drinking  bonts 
of  his  countrymen.  It  was  they  who,  in 
derision,  called  him  “el  pittore  cavalieresco,” 
and  finally  sought  a quarrel  with  him.  He 
was  annoyed  and  insulted  in  every  possible 
way;  schemes  and  plots  were  laid  for  his 
disgrace ; aud  he  at  last  determined  to  leave 
Rome,  after  a stay  of  about  two  years.  Car- 
penter, in  his  life,  thinks  this  resolve  shows 
a weakness  of  character,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  more  of  a man  had  he  defied  his 
detractors;  but  evidently  to  Van  Dyck  the 
game  was  not  worth  struggling  for,  and  he 
left  Rome  for  Florence,  then  revisited  Genoa, 
and  with  his  friend  Nanni  sailed  for  Sicily, 
where  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  Phili- 
bert of  Savoy,  the  viceroy.  He  painted  at 
Palermo  Philibert’s  portrait,  and  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan ; but 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  island,  and  the 
artist  returned  to  Genoa.  He  this  time 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Sophronisba  Angosciola,  the  once  intimate 
friend  of  Titian,  and  herself  a skillful  artiBt. 
She  was  now  blind  and  old,  but  her  rare 
charms  in  conversation  remained,  aud  the 
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young  Fleming  was  fascinated  by  her,  as  | of  him,  and  congratulated  him  mi  bin  well 
were  all  who  became  acgtiuiuted  with  her,  deserved  fame:  but  Rubens  was  still  t licit 
And  lie  esteemed  it  a favor  that  she  allowed  hid!;: and  though  ready  to  acknowledge  ami 
him  to  paint  her  portrait.  After  a stay  of  praise  the  merits  of  the  pupil,  they  yet  re- 
some  time  in  Genoa,  Van  Dyck  started  for  innim'd  loyal  to  the  master,  anil  Van  Dycl< 
inane,  stopping  at  Turin,  Milaii,  BreHeiibeti.’.,  ! chafed  at  the  comparative  neglect  wifi 


tii^uLKM  Tur  riasT.— [kuom  vas  im»*'a  i\u.ntin<*.J 


which  Ins  pictures  were  received.  The 
story  is  that  at  Antwerp  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  selling  his  works,  and  was  some- 
times sorely  pinched  for  money  ; that  David 
Teniers  the  elder,  meeting  him  one  day, said : 
u Well,  how  are  your  affairs  prospering  f 
Have  your  pictures  begun  to  take?  Have 
you  many  orders  V' 


every  where  leaving  pictures  a*  traces  of 
bis  passage,  ami  reached  Antwerp  the  end 
uf  the  year  1626,  after  a five  years’  absence. 

He  wm  received  at  home  in  a manner  at 
once  flattering  and  humiliating.  He  had 
Keen  much  esteemed  before  his  departure, 
and  the  news  of  his  success  in  Italy  had 
reached  Antwerp, and  the  people  were  proud 
VW  LVIL-Ko.  393.-13 
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“ I am  just  beginning  to  form  a clientele” 
answered  Van  Dyck,  “ having  so  lately  come 
home ; still  I think  I might  be  treated  with 
more  consideration.  Did  you  see  that  great 
brewer  who  just  passed  byf  I offered  to 
copy  his  burly  figure  for  two  pistoles,  and 
he  laughed  in  my  face,  and  said  I asked  too 
much.  If  luck  does  not  soon  change,  I shall 
not  stay  here  long.” 

To  a certain  degree  luck  did  change,  and 
soon  afterward  the  painter  received  an  or- 
der from  the  brothers  at  Tertnonde  to  paint 
a “Holy  Family”  as  an  aitarpiece.  The 
price  agreed  upon  was  400  florins ; but  when 
the  picture  was  tiuished,  though  the  prior 
declared  himself  more  than  satisfied,  his  col- 
leagues asserted  that  the  artist  charged  too 
much,  and  that  they  would  not  pay  more 
than  half  the  sum  agreed  upon.  And  Van 
Dyck,  in  order  to  gain  even  this  amount, 
was  obliged  to  present  the  prior  with  his 
(the  prior’s)  portrait,  for  which,  more  than 
a century  afterward,  many  times  400  florins 
was  refused  by  his  descendants,  and  the 
brothers  still  retain  the  “Holy  Family”  as 
an  aitarpiece. 

Rubens,  according  to  Michel,  to  whom  Van 
Dyck  complained  of  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, sympathized  with  him,  and  himself 
became  the  purchaser  of  all  the  artist’s  tiu- 
ished works.  The  monks  of  St.  Augustine 
at  Antwerp  ordered  a picture  of  their  pa- 
tron, and  Vau  Dyck  painted  the  saint  in  ec- 
stasy, upborne  by  two  angels,  who  are  show- 
ing him  the  glories  of  heaveu.  St.  Augus- 
tine, as  the  central  figure,  was  clothed  in 
white,  but  the  order  are  compelled  to  wear 
black,  and  when  the  prior  saw  the  picture 
he  insisted  that  the  saint’s  garments  should 
be  painted  black.  “Wo  should  never  recog- 
nize our  patron:  either  paint  the  drapery 
black,  or  keep  the  picture.”  Vau  Dyck  was 
obliged  to  spoil  the  picture,  but  even  then 
the  monks  declared  they  could  not  pay  him, 
that  their  treasury  was  empty,  and  he  must 
wait  for  his  money  until  a more  convenient 
season.  In  order  to  further  conciliate  them, 
Van  Dyck  carved  a crucifix,  which  he  gave 
to  “ the  worthy  fathers  in  proof  of  his  good- 
will,” aud  they  then  paid  him  part  of  the 
sum  due.  In  the  registry  of  the  convent 
the  following  order  was  found : “ 1628.  Hoc 
anno  procurata  est  pietura  admodnm  ele- 
gaus,  saucti  August! ni  in  extasi  contein- 
plantis  divina  attributa  a domino  Van  Dyck 
depicta.  Constit  600  florins.”  When,  in  the 
next  century,  the  picture  was  sold,  the  broth- 
erhood realized  a large  amount.  Peter  Jode 
engraved  the  picture  from  the  original  sketch, 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Methuen,  and  the  col- 
or of  the  saint’s  robe  is  the  white  so  strong- 
ly objected  to  by  the  monks. 

Van  Dyck  about  this  time,  happily  for  us, 
was  inspired  with  the  desire  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  the  celebrities  of  his  day,  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  famous  collection  of  the 


“ Hundred  Portraits among  them  not  only 
the  painters  and  engravers  of  that  time,  but 
the  warriors  and  statesmen,  for  in  carry- 
ing out  his  design  he  travelled  extensively 
through  all  the  Low  Countries  aud  into 
France.  Among  the  portraits  are  the  cele- 
brated ones  of  Marie  de  Medicis  aud  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  the  Dukes  d’  Aren  berg  aud  Alva, 
William  of  Orange  and  his  family,  Erasmus, 
the  Abb6  Scaglia,  the  heroes  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  Wallenstein,  Papeuheim,  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  etc.  According  to  Charles 
Blanc,  it  is  in  the  “Portraits”  that  Van 
Dyck’s  style  should  be  studied,  because 
“never,  perhaps,  was  Van  Dyck  stronger, 
more  charming,  more  master  of  his  genius, 
than  here,  where  he  could  vary  his  sur- 
roundings, choose  at  his  leisure  the  attitude 
of  his  models,  their  draperies,  their  very 
movements,  for  there  are  many  that  seem 
endowed  with  life,  who  all  but  speak  and 
offer  you  their  hand.  Here  he  showed  his 
rare  taleut  of  painting  the  head  ‘ iu  light,’ 
so  that  the  character  of  the  forehead,  the 
marks  of  time,  the  angles  of  the  cheek-bones, 
the  arch  of  the  nose,  the  flat  parts  of  the 
cheek  and  chin,  are  clearly  defined.  Then, 
too,  these  portraits  are  studies  for  bauds, 
which  are  here  individual,  and  accord  with 
the  temperament  of  the  model ; for  these 
Van  Dyck  painted  from  the  life,  and  not,  as 
later  we  find  him,  from  certain  hands  of 
which  he  learned  by  heart  the  elegant  pro- 
portions, the  long  slender  fingers,  the  deli- 
cate joints.” 

Vau  Dyck  remained  in  Antwerp  five  years, 
with  constantly  increasing  reputation,  and 
one  of  his  last  works  before  he  left  Flanders 
was  the  “ Erection  of  the  Cross,”  so  admired 
at  Court  ray.  There  has  always  been  a ru- 
mor that  the  monks  there  showed  them- 
selves as  unappreciative  toward  the  artist 
as  did  those  of  St.  Augustine,  but  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Van  Dyck  to  Roger  Braye 
shows  the  contrary.  The  letter  bears  date, 
“ Antwerp.  May  20,  1634,”  and  among  other 
things  he  writes : “ I did  all  in  my  power  to 
please  you,  and  (as  is  very  agreeable  to  me) 
learn  I have  succeeded,  and  that  your  Rev- 
erence and  the  others  afe  fully  satisfied.” 
He  thanks  for  some  cakes  sent  by  til© 
monks,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
sum  due — 600  florins — and  then  adds:  “Your 
Reverence  desires  as  a souvenir  the  sketch 
of  the  picture,  which  I can  not  refuse, 
though  I should  do  so  much  for  no  one  else. 
I send  the  sketch  to  M.  Van  Woorsel,  who 
will  give  it  to  yon.  I will  now  close,  hold- 
ing myself  in  readiness  to  serve  you  in 
any  way,  and  begging  you  to  accept  the 
prayers  I make  to  Heaven  to  grant  you  a 
long  and  happy  life.  Your  very  humble 
servant,  A.  V.  D.” 

There  is  a tale  that  Van  Dyck,  just  be- 
fore his  departure,  was  sent  for  by  a bish- 
op (whose  name  beiug  Anthony,  has  been 
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wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  Bishop  of 
Trieste,  a firm  friend  of  the  artist)  to  paint 
his  portrait.  With  the  insolence  of  his 
rank,  the  prelate,  regarding  the  artist  as  he 
did  one  of  his  lackeys,  when  he  came  in  did 
not  rise  to  receive  him,  nor  make  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  presence.  Van  Dyck 
had  seen  in  the  anteroom  his  easel  and  im- 
plements, which  he  had  sent  before,  and 
vexed  at  his  reception,  without  waitiug  for 
an  invitation,  seated  himself  and  gazed 
steadily  at  the  bishop  without  saying  a 
word.  As  that  worthy  in  this  silent  strife 
fouud  he  was  matched  by  the  artist,  after 
some  minutes  he  said,  abruptly,  “ Have  not 
you  come  to  paint  my  portrait f”  “I  am 
at  your  Eminence’s  disposal,”  replied  Van 
Dyck.  The  bishop  waited ; the  painter 
sat  immovable.  “Why,”  cried  the  prelate, 
“dou’t  you  get  your  tools!  do  you  expect 
me  to  seek  for  them!”  “As  you  did  not 
order  your  servants  to  bring  them  to  me,  I 
thought  it  possible  that  you  intended  to  do 
me  that  service,” answered  Van  Dyck, coolly. 
Reddening  with  rage,  the  bishop  rose,  and, 
in  a wrathful  tone,  cried,  “ Anthony,  you  are 
but  a little  asp,  but  you  have  great  venom.” 
Vau  Dyck  moved  toward  the  door,  and  when 
on  the  threshold,  at  a safe  distance  from  the 
burly  priest,  bowed  mockingly,  as  he  retort- 
ed : “ Anthony,  you  are  large  enough,  but, 
like  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  skin  is  the  best 
part  of  you.” 

In  the  ten  years  since  his  first  visit  to 
Eugland,  Van  Dyck  had  made  for  himself  a 
reputation.  His  early  patron,  Lord  Arun- 
del, was  now  Prime  Minister,  and  Charles  I., 
anxious  to  have  a famous  court  painter,  and 
pleased  with  a picture  by  the  Flemish  art- 
ist presented  to  him  by  one  of  his  gentle- 
men, Endymion  Porter — for  which,  among 
the  Treasury  documents,  is  the  following 
mention : “ To  Endymion  Porter,  the  sum  of 
78  pounds  for  a painting  representing  Ar- 
mida  and  Renaiul,  bought  by  him  from  Mr. 
Van  Dike,  of  Antwerp,  and  given  to  H.  M. 
without  any  other  quittance  save  a letter 
with  the  private  seal.  March  20,  1629” — 
sent  a request  to  Van  Dyck  to  come  to  Eng- 
land. Van  Dyck  accepted  the  royal  iuvita- 
tion,  then  as  now  equivalent  to  a command, 
aud  reached  Londou  early  in  April,  1632,  and 
was  graciously  received  by  the  king.  An- 
other privy  seal  paper  is:  “Orders  that  you 
pay  to  our  faithful  aud  well-belo\’ed  Edward 
Norgate,  squire,  the  sum  of  15  shillings  daily 
for  the  eutertaining  of  Mr.  A.  Van  Dike  and 
his  retainers,  to  commence  from  the  first  day 
of  last  April  and  continue  during  V.  D.’s  stay 
in  the  country,”  dated  May  21, 1632. 

The  friend  of  Arundel  and  Lord  Digby, 
Van  Dyck  soou  became  a favorite  with  the 
courtiers,  and  was  every  where  welcomed. 
The  king  was  charmed  by  his  suavity  and 
grace,  and  liked  the  man  as  well  as  the 
artist ; he  came  frequently  to  his  Btudio.  In 


July,  1632,  he  gave  him  the  accolade,  aud 
among  Charles’s  private  memoranda  is  one, 
“To  speak  to  Inigo  Jones  about  building  a 
house  for  V.  D.,”  but  while  this  plan  was 
still  in  abeyance  the  artist  was  given  a 
house  at  Eltham  for  the  summer,  and  one  at 
Blackfriars  for  the  winter.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  stay  Vau  Dyck  painted  the  su- 
perb picture  of  the  royal  family  now  at 
Windsor,  and  several  portraits  of  Charles, 
one  of  which  was  the  oue  of  him  on  horse- 
back attended  by  a squire,  now  also  at 
Windsor.  Charles  rewarded  the  artist  with 
a chaiu,  to  which  was  attached  the  king’s 
picture  encircled  with  diamonds,  gave  him 
the  title  of  court  painter,  and  an  aunual 
pension  of  200  pounds. 

Lord  Digby  was  a warm  friend  of  Van 
Dyck’s,  and  of  his  beautiful  wife,  Lady  Ve- 
nitia,  the  painter  executed  four  portraits 
duriug  the  year  1633.  One,  where  she  is 
represented  as  Prudence,  is  considered  one 
of  Van  Dyck’s  masterpieces.  Veuitia  died 
young,  and  the  last  picture  was  painted  of 
her  after  death,  with  a faded  rose  by  her 
side,  as  an  emblem  of  her  fragile  life. 

The  atmosphere  of  flattery  and  favor  by 
which  he  was  encircled  in  Englaud  was  prej- 
udicial to  Van  Dyck.  He  had  no  one  to 
compete  with,  he  was  the  head ; and  though 
not  addicted  to  the  grosser  pleasures  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  yet  a sensualist,  and 
now,  with  an  annual  pension,  orders  in 
abundance,  courted  on  all  sides,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  dissipation.  He  lived  lux- 
uriously, spent  money  with  a lavish  baud, 
and  his  loves  were  innumerable.  Margaret 
Lemon,  of  whom  he  painted  a portrait  en- 
graved by  Morin,  was  probably  his  real  love, 
but  she,  later,  when  he  married,  tried  to  re- 
venge herself  for  his  desertion  by  cutting 
the  nerve  of  his  right  w'rist,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  painting,  but  failing  in  her  attempt,  fled 
to  Flanders. 

His  purse  was  always  empty,  and  he  con- 
tracted enormous  debts.  His  health  suffered 
as  well  as  his  purse  from  his  excesses,  and 
though  he  painted  rapidly  aud  worked  hard, 
he  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  expenses. 
Unlike  Rubens,  who  declined  the  offer  of 
an  alchemist  to  teach  him  how  to  coin  gold, 
Van  Dyck  lent  a credulous  ear  to  the  spe- 
cious proposal,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  of 
his  biographers,  and  confidently  asserted  by 
his  contemporaries,  that  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations from  the  crucibles  over  which  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  seriously  iujured  his 
uever  very  strong  constitution.  He  became 
greedy  for  money,  aud  this  passion  led  to 
his  doing  acts  and  uttering  sayings  un- 
worthy of  his  originally  open  nature. 

Van  Dyck,  though  a rapid  worker,  could 
not  have  executed  all  the  works  bearing 
his  signature  without  assistance,  and,  after 
the  example  of  Rubens,  he  trained  several 
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pupils  to  whom  he  intrusted  parts  of  the 
work.  There  were  three  who  Wert'  his  spe- 
cial co-laborers — Jan  do  Reyn*  a faithful 
friend  ns  well  as  assistant;  Daniel  Heck, 
who,  though  only  twenty  when  Van  Dyck 
died,  even  when  a mere  lad  was  such  a 
rapid  designer  and  skillful  colorist  that, 
watching  him  at  work  one  day.  Charles  I. 
said,  u By  heavens,  Beck,  I believe  you  could 
paint  a horse  while  galloping  to  the  post 


or  finishing  it;  the  hour  over,  he  rose,  dig- 
missed  the  sitter,  appointing  another  day 
and  time.  Then  his  assistants  brought  a 
fresh  palette,  brushes,  ami  canvas,  and  he 
was  ready  for  the  next  comer.  Thus  he 
worked  at  several  portraits  in  one  day.  Aft- 
er lightly  sketching  the  likeness,  he  placed 
Ins  inodel  in  the  attitude  chosen,  ami  on 
gray  paper  with  black  and  white  crayons 
he  for  lift  ecu  minutes  sketched  the  figure 


ahj»m  van  NOtiRT. — [raow  an  ktuhjno  in’  van  mofcd 


nnd  draperies.  This  was  then  given  to  one 
of  his  three  co-laborers  to  paint  after  the 
clot  heft,  which  were  at  his  request  sent  to 
his  studio.  When  they  luid  progressed  as 
far  as  they  dated,  the  master  would  retouch 
and  finish  their  work.  For  t lie?  hands  he 
had  models  of  both  sexes,  which  he  used  as 
be  desired.” 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Van  Dyck 
painted  by  himself,  one  at  Florence,  when 
lie  was  “el  pittore  cavalioreseo,"  the  other 
at  the  Louvre,  painted  toward  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  port rnit  on  page  U>1  is  from  the 
1 after  painting.  In  the  Florentine  picture 
the  artist’*  young  fresh  fare,  his  fair  love- 
locks, his  dress,  all  show  the  cavalier,  utu* 


nnd  Jacques  Gandy,  whose  portraits,  almost 
as  tine  as  those  of  Van  Dyck,  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  Ireland,  where  he  went  in 
t he  train  of  Lord  Ormond. 

All  the  world — that  is,  the  court  world— 
wanted  to  be  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  and,  ac- 
cording to  riles,  w ho  claims  to  have  had  the 
account  from  Jahacli  (whose  likeness  Van 
Dyck  painted  in  three  days,  or  rather  three 
sittings),  the  artist  acknowledged  that  early 
in  life,  when  building  up  his  reputation,  he 
pain  ted  slowly  and  with  great  care,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  he  able  to  paint  quickly ; 
that  “ he  appointed  a day  and  hour  for  the 
sitter,  and  never  worked  longer  than  the 
hour  on  one  picture,  whether  in  sketching 
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estimating  it  at  75,000  pounds,  others  at 
80,000 ; at  any  rate,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  Van  Dyck  felt  keenly  the  disap- 
pointment. It  was  now,  in  1638,  that  Van 
Dyck  painted  the  famous  portrait  of  Charles 
in  the  Louvre  collection,  considered  the  fin- 
est of  the  many  portraits  he  executed  of 
Charles  Stuart.  An  admirer  of  Madame  Du 
Barry’s,  wishing  to  propitiate  her,  and  the 
page  who  stands  by  the  horse  in  the  pic- 
ture being  a Barry  or  Barrymore  (the  pic- 
ture having  passed  from  Englaud  during  the 
civil  wars),  gave  the  painting  to  her.  She 
placed  it  on  her  table,  and  when  Louis  XV. 
hesitated  at  taking  the  violent  step  of  dis- 
solving the  Parliament,  she  bade  him  look 
at  the  likeness  of  a king  who  feared  his  Par- 
liament, and  remember  the  result  of  such 
cowardice. 

To  withdraw  Van  Dyck  from  his  dissipa- 
tions and  ruinous  speculations,  Charles  gave 
him  in  marriage  a protegee  of  the  queen’s,  Ma- 
rie Rutliveu,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Patrick  Ruth- 
ven,  the  youngest  sou  of  the  famous  Earl  of 
Go  wrie,  and  the  last  of  his  race.  Though  por- 
tionless, all  the  Go  wrie  estates  having  been 
confiscated  by  James  I.,  Marie,  through  her 
connections,  was  deemed  a desirable  match. 
.Soon  after  their  marriage  Vau  Dyck  and 
his  wife  went  on  a visit  to  Antwerp,  and 
while  there,  hearing  that  Louis  meant  to 
decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  ho  went 
to  Paris,  hoping  to  get  the  order,  at  the 
same  time  that  Poussin,  intent  on  the  same 
idea,  arrived  from  Italy;  but  neither  was 
successful,  and  Van  Dyck,  after  a short  ab- 
sence, returned  to  Englaud.  Here  troubles 
had  increased;  his  friend  Stafford  was  indict- 
ed ; the  Long  Parliament  had  set  the  king  at 
defiance ; the  royal  family  were  scattered, 
the  queen  having  sought  refuge  in  France, 
Charles  in  Scotland.  Saddened  by  the  re- 
verses of  those  to  whom  he  was  attached, 
married  to  a woman  whom  he  could  not 
love,  and  who  made  no  effort  to  love  or 
sympathize  with  him,  sick,  weary  of  strug- 
gling with  his  load  of  debt,  Vau  Dyck’s 
health  and  courage  broke  down. 

On  Charles’s  return  from  Scotland  he  was 
shocked  at  his  favorite’s  state  of  body  and 
mind,  and  promised  his  (the  king’s)  physi- 
cian 300  pounds  if  he  would  save  Van  Dyck’s 
life ; but  though  the  most  heroic  treatment 
was  used,  among  other  remedies  that  of 
killing  a cow,  cutting  her  open,  and  placing 
the  sick  man  inside  of  her,  in  hopes  of  re- 
viving his  failing  strength,  all  efforts  were 
fruitless,  and  Van  Dyck  died  December  9, 
1641,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  eight  days  aft- 
er the  birth  of  his  daughter  Justinia.  He 
was  buried  at  St  Paul’s,  and  his  will,  dated 
the  day  of  his  child’s  birth,  was  proved  at 
Doctors’  Commons,  where  it  can  now  be  seen 
by  the  curious. 

He  divided  liis  property  between  his  wife, 
child,  and  sisters,  but  owing  to  the  troubles 


in  Eugland  and  Holland,  it  was  not  until 
1663  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  will,  and 
even  then  there  were  law  delays,  so  that  it 
was  sixty-two  years  after  the  artist’s  death 
before  his  estate  was  settled.  His  widow 
remarried  one  Sir  John  Pyne,  a Puritan  wor- 
thy; his  daughter,  when  of  marriageable 
age,  chose  for  a husbaud  Sir  John  Stepney ; 
and  her  only  sou,  Sir  George  Stepney,  a poet 
of  slight  merit,  who  died  in  1707,  was  the 
last  descendant  of  the  Flemish  artist. 

Van  Dyck  engraved  about  twenty -three 
pieces,  w hich  are  esteemed  great  treasures. 
An  account  of  them  is  given  in  Carpenter’s 
life  of  the  artist.  His  pictures  are  to  be 
found  in  every  gallery  of  note  in  Europe,  and 
the  principal  ones  only  can  be  mentioned. 

In  the  Louvre  there  are  twenty-one  of  his 
paintings,  among  them : “ Virgin  and  Child 
receiving  Gifts;”  “ St.  Sebastian  ;”  “Venus 
and  Cupid ;”  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  for 
which  the  king  paid  100  pounds  sterling, 
after ward  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  for 

24.000  pounds  French,  now  valued  at  100,000 
francs ; portraits  of  Francis  II.  and  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Bavaria;  two  portraits  of 
Francis  de  Moncade — one  a bust,  the  other 
full  size. 

At  Antwerp,  six  pictures : portrait  of  the 
Bishop  of  Antwerp;  the  rest  are  religious, 
save  a likeness  of  Scaglia. 

At  Brussels,  eight  pictures : the  finest, 
“ St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy.” 

At  the  Hague,  the  likeness  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  his  wife,  and  two  other 
portraits. 

In  England,  the  National  Gallery,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  Windsor  Castle  abound  in  his 
pictures;  in  the  last-named  are  over  thirty 
works. 

Madrid,  twenty-two  pictures:  “The  Ma- 
donna of  the  Roses;”  portrait  of  David 
Ryckaert;  “The  Musician.” 

Genoa:  equestrian  portrait  of  F.  Balbi ; 
a “ Dead  Christ ;”  portrait  of  Spinola,  etc. 

Rome : in  the  Borghese  Palace  the  famous 
“ Dead  Christ,”  engraved  by  Vorsterman,etc. 

Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  all  have 
many,  and  it  is  rather  singular  that-  though 
there  are  so  many  works  of  his  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  collections,  it  is  rarely  that 
any  one  is  ever  offered  for  sale,  and  they  al- 
ways command  large  sums. 

In  1767  “Two  Men  playing  Cards”  brought 

11.000  pounds.  1777,  his  portrait  of  Thom- 
as Parr,  600  pounds;  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
500  pounds ; portrait  of  Lnuglois,  the  en- 
graver, 8000  pouuds;  portrait  of  Richardt, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  10,400  pounds.  1845,  a 
“Magdalen,”  18,414  francs;  unknown  por- 
trait, 4320  francs.  1850,  sale  of  William  of 
Holland,  portrait  of  Philip  Leroy  (which 
Van  Dyck  also  engraved),  with  Madame  Le- 
roy, 144,944  francs ; portrait  of  Martin  Pepin, 
9799  francs ; a “ Magdalen,”  5697  francs. 
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OWLET. 

I MADE  tbe  acquaintance  of  Owlet  while 
travelling  on  horseback  through  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  185-. 
This  journey  was  for  the  benefit  of  my 
health.  Jnst  two  years  before,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  I had  begun  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  the  law ; and  as  I was  very 
poor  and  very  ambitious,  I had  bent  every 
energy  to  the  work  of  making  my  way  in 
life.  The  result  had  been  gratifying  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  not  otherwise. 
Confinement  and  overwork  during  the  sum- 
mer term  of  this  year  185-  had  seriously 
impaired  my  strength,  and  not  being  able 
to  take  a European  tour,  like  people  of 
means,  for  recuperation,  I resolved  to  do  the 
next  best  thing — mount  a good  horse  and 
go  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  mount- 
ains. There  was  a further  inducement  to 
follow  this  particular  course.  I had  a num- 
ber of  hospitable  and  warm-hearted  rela- 
tions in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  who  I knew 
would  be  glad  to  see  me ; so,  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  court,  which  took  place  early  in 
October,  I set  out  from  R for  the  up- 

lands. 

I rode  an  excellent  little  soiTel, which  could 
make  his  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a day  and 
feel  all  the  better  for  it  in  the  morning; 
and  had  provided  myself  with  a light  fowl- 
ing-piece and  game-bag  to  hunt  upou  the 
way — an  amusement  I was  very  fond  of,  from 
my  country  briuging  up.  I was  otherwise 
in  strictly  “ light  marching  order,”  as  they 
say  in  the  army.  A brown  riding  suit,  a 
felt  hat,  and  a few  changes  of  linen  in  a 
small  leathern  valise  strapped  behind  my 
saddle,  made  up  my  accoutrements.  Of  the 
individual  who  rode  the  small  sorrel  and 
wore  the  brown  coat  and  liat,  I need  not 
say  a great  deal.  He  was  just  twenty- 
three,  of  average  personal  attractions,  joy- 
ous and  happy  of  temperament,  and  disposed 
to  greet  any  thing  that  might  turn  up  in  a 
cheerful  and  interested  frame  of  mind,  all 
the  more  now  from  the  coutrast  of  the  fresh 
scenery  and  bracing  airs  with  the  stilling  at- 
mosphere aud  humdrum  occupations  of  the 
court-room.  So  I set  out  for  the  mountains, 
crossed  the  Bine  Ridge  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  turning  into 
what  is  called  the  Luray  Valley,  rode  on  in 
the  happiest  frame  of  mind  conceivable,  en- 
joying, I remember,  the  very  sensation  of 
living,  from  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of 
the  October  air,  which  made  my  pulses 
dance  with  pleasure.  Believe  me,  friend,  it 
is  a good  thing  to  be  twenty- three  years  of 
age  and  on  horseback  in  the  Virginia  mount- 
ains in  the  month  of  months,  October.  I 
was  free,  unencumbered,  ready  to  interest 
myself  in  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  I shall 
show  very  soon  that  something  occurred 
upon  my  way  to  interest  me. 


I pass  over  the  early  part  of  my  journey, 
which  was  wholly  without  incident.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  travelling  leisurely, 
I had  advanced  down  the  Luray  Valley  be- 
yond the  village  of  Front  Royal,  and  was 
following  a country  road  which  ran  directly 
along  the  right  bauk  of  the  Shenandoah 
River.  My  surroundings  were  beautiful, 
and  the  immediate  locality  in  which  I found 
myself  very  strikiug  and  peculiar.  On  my 
right  rose  abruptly  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  clothed  with  evergreens,  from 
which  jutted  forth  at'  intervals  huge  gran- 
ite shoulders,  plain  against  the  foliage ; and 
on  my  left  was  the  Shenandoah,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  rivers.  Sycamores  of  great 
size,  often  with  hollow  trunks,  leaned  their 
mottled  boughs  above  the  Btreain,  and  on  ev- 
ery side  the  mountain,  trees — oak,  hickory, 
dogwood,  aud  maple — seemed  to  be  burn- 
ing away  in  red  aud  yellow  flame.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  vividness  of  these 
colors ; they  were  like  blood  aud  molten 
gold,  and  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  species  of  bridle-path  I was  follow- 
ing. It  was  deeply  cut  in  the  river-bauk, 
and  resembled  what  I faucy  Victor  Hugo’s 
“ sunken  road  of  Oliain”  must  have  been. 
The  nearly  overhanging  bauk  was  on  one 
side  only,  however;  on  the  other  ran  the 
shining  river,  overshadowed  by  its  huge  syc- 
amores, whose  gnarled  roots  interlaced  aud 
formed  the  most  fantastic  of  frame- works. 

I had  reached  the  spot  here  described 
about  sunset  after  a long  day’s  ride,  and  be- 
gan to  concentrate  my  mind  upon  a subject 
which  is  apt  to  absorb  the  thinking  facul- 
ties of  a weary  traveller — supper  and  lodg- 
ing. I was  tired  out  aud  exceedingly  hun- 
gry, and  what  more  tliau  all  made  me  anxious 
to  reach  the  end  of  my  day’s  ride  was  the 
condition  of  my  horse.  He  had  brokeu  one 
of  his  shoes  on  the  rocky  mountain  road  an 
hour  before,  and  now  limped  so  painfully 
that  it  was  distressing  to  ride  him.  It  was 
plain  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  much 
farther,  and  although  I knew  I was  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  residence  of  a favorite 
aunt,  I felt  that  I would  not  l>e  able  to  reach 
the  house  that  night,  except  on  foot.  I ac- 
cordingly looked  round  for  some  place  of 
refuge.  The  prospect  was  discouraging. 
None  whatever  was  to  be  seen  ; all  was  wild- 
est of  the  wild,  aud  as  far  as  appearances 
went,  I might  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  continue  my  way,  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents;  so,  dropping  the  bri- 
dle on  my  small  auiuiars  neck,  I allowed  him 
to  limp  along  painfully  and  slowly. 

I was  thus  following  the  bed  of  the  nar- 
row' road,  with  the  river  upou  one  side  and 
the  steep  bank  clothed  with  shrubbery  on 
the  other,  when  my  horse  suddenly  uttered 
a loud  snort,  stopped  abruptly,  and  fixed  ex- 
cited eyes  upon  some  object  in  front  of  hi  in. 
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I had  been  lookiug  toward  the  river,  and  ad- 
miring the  shadows  playing  on  the  bright 
surface,  but  now  turned  my  head  quickly. 
A single  glance  showed  me  the  origin  of  my 
travelling  companion’s  excitement.  About 
twenty  paces  in  front  of  me  a girl  was  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  an  enormous  grape-vine, 
hanging  like  a huge  boa-constrictor  from 
one  of  the  sycamores,  and  crooning  a low 
song  to  herself. 

I employ  the  terra  girl  as  a summary  de- 
scriptiou  of  the  personage,  but  never  was 
there  a stranger  specimen  of  the  young  fe- 
male human  being.  She  seemed  to  be — aud 
was,  as  I afterward  knew — about  seventeen, 
aud  tall  for  that  age.  Her  costume  almost 
defies  the  power  of  description ; and  I can 
ouly  say  that  it  resembled  a consolidation 
of  rags,  aud  reached  not  far  below  her  knees. 
She  wore  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  unless 
a few  tatters  of  woolen  material  could  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  latter,  and 
even  these  tatters  did  not  extend  to  her 
feet,  which  were  small  aud  bare.  Her  arms 
were  uncovered  quite  to  the  shoulder.  Sur- 
mounting this  scarecrow  figure  was  a re- 
markable head.  The  face  was,  merely  as  to 
the  features,  a beautiful  one;  and  the  eyes 
especially — I could  see  them  clearly  now  as 
I pushed  my  horse  toward  her — were  so 
large  aud  soft  that  they  struck  me  with  ad- 
miration. She  had  fixed  them  intently  upon 
me  as  I approached  ; but  their  expression,  if 
they  could  be  said  to  have  had  any,  was  one 
of  supreme  inditfereuee.  She  sat  upon  the 
huge  grape-vine,  grasping  it  with  her  hands, 
and  swinging  to  and  fro,  without  taking,  it 
appeared,  the  least  interest  in  my  presence, 
and  continued  to  croon  her  lowr  song  in  the 
sweetest  voice,  I think,  I have  ever  heard. 
Such  was  the  curious  personage  before  me. 
But  I have  omitted  one  detail  of  the  girl’s 
appearance,  in  a picturesque  point  of  view 
the  most  striking,  perhaps,  of  all.  Her  shoul- 
ders ivere  completely  covered  by  a profu- 
sion of  rich  brown  hair,  shot  with  threads 
of  gold  by  the  light  of  evening.  It  was 
really  superb,  but  had  evidently  been  com- 
pletely neglected.  It  was  one  mass  of  tan- 
gled curls,  which  no  brush  or  comb  seemed 
ever  to  have  touched ; and  from  this  pic- 
tnresque  frame — for  her  locks  nearly  covered 
her  face — looked  out  the  large  calm  eyes. 
Beyond  their  undeniable  beauty,  there  was 
nothing  attractive  in  them.  They  were  as 
expressionless  as  if  they  belonged  to  a wild 
animal  in  a state  of  repose.  I use  the  word 
expressionless  in  the  meaning  of  without  the 
expression  of  human  intelligence . The  eyes 
w ere  very  far  from  dull  or  meaningless ; 
they  simply  seemed  to  have  no  mind  in  them. 

I rode  up  to  within  a few  paces  of  the 
girl  aud  bowed. 

“ Good-  evening,  miss,”  I said.  “You 
frightened  my  horse.” 

“ Did  I f”  w as  her  reply,  in  the  same  voice 


as  that  of  the  song  she  had  beeu  singing — 
a voice  which  I can  only  compare  to  the  coo 
of  a dove. 

“ Yes,”  I went  on ; “ he  quite  started  at 
seeiug  you  swinging  in  frout  of  him.  Do 
you  live  near  this  placet” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Can  I get  lodging  and  supper  f” 

“ You  can  ask  Daddy.” 

“ Is  he  your  father  T” 

“ No — my  father  is  dead.” 

“ Well,  miss,”  I said,  after  trying  vainly  to 
arouse  my  horse  with  the  spur,  “ if  you  are 
going  home,  as  I suppose  you  are,  I will  go 
too,  as  I aud  my  horse  are  both  tired  out.” 

She  at  once  leaped  down  from  her  perch 
at  these  words  with  the  agility  of  a young 
panther,  aud  stood  erect.  Her  figure  was 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  in  spite  of 
her  outre  costume  there  really  wras  some- 
thing queenly  in  her  appearance — a strange 
species  of  grace  which  we  find  in  Indians 
and  wild  people  as  well  as  in  saloons. 

“ I’ll  show  you  where  Daddy  lives  if  you 
want  me  to,”  said  the  girl,  walking  rapidly 
up  a path  into  a sort  of  gorge  of  the  mount- 
ain ; and  I followed  her  on  foot,  leading  my 
horse,  who  was  just  able  to  mount  the  steep 
bank.  Seeing  that  I could  not  follow  her 
if  she  w alked  so  fast,  the  girl  moderated  her 
gait,  and  we  were  side  by  side  again. 

“What  is  your  name f”  I said. 

“ Polly,  but  Daddy  calls  me  Owlet.” 

“ Why  f”  I said,  smiling. 

“Because  my  eyes  are  so  big,  he  told 
me.” 

“They  certaiuly  are — and  very  pretty 
too,”  I added,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  compliment  made  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  her. 

“ Howr  far  is  it  to  your  house  ?”  I con- 
tinued. 

“ There  it  is.” 

I looked  in  the  direction  of  her  pointed 
finger,  aud  saw  the  most  rustic  of  habita- 
tions. It  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  hovel,  built 
apparently  of  bark,  with  a roof  of  the  same, 
and  a log  chimney.  On  one  side  was  a 
patch  of  ground  with  corn  growing,  on  the 
other  an  immense  piue-tree,  and  behind  was 
a mass  of  granite  which  seemed  ready  to 
fall  and  crush  in  the  roof. 

As  the  girl  went  toward  the  hut  a large 
deer-hound  came  to  meet  her  with  long 
leaps,  lookiug  at  me  fiercely  ns  ho  did  so, 
and  uttering  a disagreeable  growl. 

“ Keep  quiet,  Bess,”  the  girl  said,  iu  the 
same  cooing  voice;  and  the  hound  crouch- 
ed submissive,  and  w’aggiug  his  tail,  but 
not  removing  his  suspicious  eyes  from  me. 

“ Where’s  Daddy,  Bess  f” 

The  dog’s  head  turned  toward  the  lint, 
and  at  the  moment  a man  came  to  the  door. 
His  appearance  was  as  striking  os  the  girl’s. 
He  seemed  to  be  at  least  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  wore  a heavy  white  beard  which 
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literally  reached  to  his  waist.  His  hair 
was  long,  shaggy,  and  as  white  as  his  beard, 
and,  between  the  two,  little  face  was  visible 
bnt  a hawk  nose  and  a pair  of  suuken  eyes. 
He  was  dressed  from  head*  to  foot  in  deer- 
skin. 

“ Daddy,”  said  the  girl,  always  speaking 
in  the  same  purely  musical  voice,  “ here  is 
somebody.” 

The  old  man  put  his  open  hand  behind  his 
ear,  as  deaf  people  do. 

“ He  wants  something  to  eat,”  she  said, 
louder. 

“ Yes,  yes ; come  in,”  was  the  reply  of 
Daddy.  He  then  came  to  me  and  said, 
“ Shake  bauds.” 

I shook  bauds,  and  explained  my  condi- 
tion, which  he  greeted  with  a nod,  taking 
up  my  horse’s  foot,  and  examining  it.  He 
then,  without  speaking,  drew  from  a pock- 
et of  his  deer-skin  coat  a huge  huutiug 
knife,  prized  off  the  broken  remnant  of 
the  shoe,  carefully  extracted  the  fragments 
of  nails,  and  took  off*  the  saddle.  His  next 
proceeding  was  to  go  and  pull  some  corn, 
which  he  placed  on  the  ground  near  the 
large  piue  iu  a sheltered  nook,  tethered 
my  horse,  and  then  he  came  back  to  me, 
aud  led  the  way  into  his  house.  It  had 
hut  one  room,  and  this  was  furnished  in 
the  plainest  and  rudest  manner.  There  was 
a rough  table  of  oaken  slabs,  near  which 
stood  two  seats,  with  arms  constructed  of 
gnarled  boughs,  and  the  walls  were  nearly 
covered  with  deer  aud  bear  skins.  The  fire- 
place was  broad,  and  a fire  was  burning,  on 
which  was  a frying-pan  apparently  contain- 
ing venison,  which  the  old  mau  had  been 
cooking.  The  apartment  was  not  so  small 
as  I bail  supposed — perhaps  as  much  as  six- 
teen feet  square — aud  afforded  ample  room 
for  two  rough  mattresses  which  lay  iu  the 
corners  opposite  the  fire-place,  covered  with 
old  tattered  quilts.  Ou  the  wall  a long 
rifle  was  supported  by  pegs  driven  into  the 
logs,  and  opposite  were  seen  a number  of 
fishing  rods.  There  was  bnt  one  small  win- 
dow', without  sash,  und  closed  only  by  a 
bear-skiu  tacked  above,  and  a door,  upon 
which  I observed  neither  lock  nor  holt. 

I have  given  this  somewhat  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  curious  mountain  hut  and 
its  equally  curious  inhabitants  as  calcula- 
ted to  interest  those  w ho  are  only  familiar 
with  conventional  scenes  and  people.  I 
looked  at  them  myself  from  that  point  of 
view.  I had  heretofore  been  accustomed 
to  the  life  of  cities,  or  if  I visited  the  coun- 
try, to  the  houses  and  society  of  persons  of 
culture  aud  refinement;  aud  here  all  at 
once  I*had  stumbled  upon  another  world 
ami  another  race  of  hnmun  beings,  with 
whom  life  had  been  reduced  to,  or  had  nev- 
er advanced  beyond,  its  primitive  elements. 
Had  1 been  a follower  of  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  present  time,  I might  have  fancied 


that  my  host  hail  l»eeu  evolved  from  some 
aged  and  amiable  l>ear,  and  the  girl  from  a 
young  panthress.  To  speak  seriously,  noth- 
ing could  have  surprised  me  more  than  to 
meet  these  people  in  this  hut  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mouutains  in  Virginia,  iu  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Tweuty  miles  from  them 
railway  trains  were  speeding  along  freight- 
ed with  w ell-dressed  passengers  reading  the 
latest  telegraphic  news  in  the  day’s  paper, 
and  here  were  two  beings  who,  as  I soon 
found,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
were  destitute  of  all  ideas  beyond  the  w auts 
of  the  human  animal  in  a state  of  nature. 

I staid  all  night  iu  the  hut,  and  was  treat- 
ed with  perfect  hospitality.  When  I had 
been  five  minutes  iu  the  company  of  my 
host,  I felt  entirely  easy  at  the  prospect  of 
lying  down  disarmed  in  his  den.  He  was 
perfectly  kind,  simple,  aud  guileless;  he 
spoke  of  himself  with  entire  unreserve,  tell- 
ing me  t hat  his  full  name  was  Daddy  Bayne, 
and  that  he  had  lived  in  this  hut,  support- 
ing himself  by  hunting  deer  and  other  game 
and  fishing  in  the  river,  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Had  he  never  been  married  f No,  he  never 
was.  Owlet  was  not  his  daughter,  he  said ; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a neighbor.  There 
he  paused,  as  if  the  subject  had  been  ex- 
hausted; but  I had  determiued  to  ascertain 
all  that  I possibly  could  iu  relation  to  the 
singular-looking  girl,  who  by  this  time  was 
setting  some  rude  plates  on  the  table  for  the 
reception  of  the  veuisou  and  ash-cake  com- 
posing supper,  and  I accordingly  continued 
my  questions,  which  my  host  replied  to  w ith 
great  simplicity  and  candor.  Owlet,  or  Pol- 
ly, which  was  her  real  name,  he  said,  was 
the  child  of  a neighbor  of  his  who  w'as  dead 
— a Mr.  Austiu.  Mr.  Austin  had  come  to  live 
in  a house  on  the  river — an  old  house  half 
torn  down  that  nobody  cared  to  own  now ; 
aud  at  that  time  Owlet  was  a baby.  He, 
my  host,  never  knew  where  Mr.  Austin  had 
come  from,  nor  who  he  was ; he  never  had 
asked  him  any  questions  about  it,  and  they 
had  come  to  be  frieuds  on  account  of  Mr. 
Austin’s  liking  to  hunt  more  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world.  He  w as  a sorrowful, silent 
man,  w'lio  looked  as  if  lie  bail  had  trouble, 
and  wanted  to  try  and  forget  it  by  hunting 
— hunting  all  day  and  all  night.  Well,  that 
was  all.  When  Mr.  Austin  died,  he,  Daddy 
Bayne,  nat’rally  took  Owlet  home.  He  w ent 
one  day  and  found  her  father  had  fell  down 
iu  a fit  or  something  on  the  floor,  and  was 
dead,  and  Owlet,  w'ho  W'as  called  little  Pol- 
ly” by  her  father,  crying  and  beating  him  on 
hw  breast,  and  calling,  u Pop-pa ! pop-pa!” 
Well,  he  cried  too,  as  wTas  nat’ral ; and  so  he 
took  Polly  home  and  raised  her,  and  some- 
times called  her  Polly,  and  sometimes  Owlet, 
which  was  a young  owl,  on  account  of  her 
big  eyes.  She  was  his  own  daughter  now 
— all  he  had  in  the  world — the  very  best 
daughter  man  ever  had,  though  he  didn’t 
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pretend  to  understand  her  ways ; bnt  that 
might  ’a  been  because  he  was  what  people 
called  weak-headed.  He  never  had  been 
able  to  give  her  any  eddication,  as  he  had 
none  himself,  which  she  ought  to  had.  They 
never  went  any  where,  and  nobody  came 
near  them.  When  he  died,  he  didn’t  know 
what  would  become  of  her;  but  he  reckoned 
the  Lord  would  provide. 

“Supper’s  ready,  Daddy,”  came  at  this 
moment  from  the  girl,  who  had  moved  to 
and  fro — I thought  with  averted  face — and 
the  old  hunter  hospitably  poiuted  to  the 
rude  table. 

The  venison  was  appetizing  to  a hungry 
horseman,  and  the  corn  cake  as  sweet  as  a 
nut.  The  girl  ate  with  a sharp  appetite, 
and  no  appearance  •whatever  of  ceremony, 
or  consciousness  of  a stranger’s  presence. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  she  carefully 
wiped  the  plates,  put  them  back  on  the 
shelf,  and  then,  stretching  herself  on  one 
of  the  mattresses,  drew  an  old  tattered  cov- 
erlet over  her,  and  almost  at  once  fell  asleep. 
I attempted  then  to  ascertain  more  in  re- 
gard to  her,  and  my  host  showed  no  indis- 
position to  converse  on  the  subject  ; but  the 
result  was  small.  He  had  evidently  told 
me  all  that  he  knew  about  the  girl  and  her 
father.  It  was  not  often,  he  added,  with  a 
smile  as  guileless  as  a child’s,  that  he  could 
put  things  together  so  clear.  He  was  weak- 
headed  ; he  had  had  a fall  out.  hunting  once 
in  the  mountain,  and  fell  on  his  head.  He 
and  Owlet  did  not  talk  much,  and  then  only 
about  hunting,  or  trapping,  or  fishing,  which 
was  all  he  knew  about,  for  he  never  was  ten 
miles  from  home  in  his  whole  life.  She  went 
roaming  about  and  talking  to  herself.  He 
would  die  soon,  and  then  she  would  live  by 
herself ; bnt  the  Lord  would  provide.  Hav- 
ing repeated  devoutly  and  with  an  air  of 
child-like  faith  this  sublime  expression  of 
his  trust  in  God,  the  old  mountaineer  point- 
ed to  the  mattress  opposite  that  ou  which 
Owlet  was  asleep,  and,  in  spite  of  my  remon- 
strances, compelled  me  to  occupy  it,  stretch- 
ing himself,  with  an  old  coverlet  over  him, 
before  the  fire. 

In  ten  minutes,  worn  out  with  my  long 
ride,  I was  sound  asleep. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I was  at 
my  dear  old  aunt  Larrymore’s,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shenandoah.  I had  been  provided  by  my 
friends  of  the  mountain  with  a good  break- 
fast ; then  Owlet  had  waudered  away  some- 
where, bestowing  but  one  glance  upon  me 
as  she  did  so,  her  face  with  the  wondrous 
eyes  turned  over  her  left  shoulder,  with  the 
tangled  brown  curls  upon  it  as  before.  I 
had  mounted  my  horse,  whose  foot  now  gave 
him  very  little  uueasiness,  and  reaching  a 
ford  some  miles  down  the  river,  had  crossed 
into  the  beautiful  almost  level  land  be- 
yond. 


From  what  well-nigh  resembled  barba- 
rism I had  passed  at  one  step  into  civiliza- 
tion. My  anut,  Mrs.  Larrymore,  or  “Aunt 
Larry,”  as  she  was  affectionately  called  in 
the  family,  lived  on  a fine  estate  called  “The 
Glades,”  and  was  the  widow  of  a gentleman 
of  some  prominence  in  the  county,  who  had 
lived  very  high,  and  died  very  much  in 
debt.  My  anut,  however,  had  managed  up 
to  this  time  to  prevent  a sale  of  the  prop- 
erty ; aud  I can  see  still  the  channing, 
stately,  sweet  old  lady,  with  her  erect  fig- 
ure, seated  knitting  busily,  spectacles  on 
nose,  and  talking  from  morning  till  night. 
She  almost  iu variably  occupied  her  cham- 
ber on  the  ground-floor  of  The  Glades — a 
large  and  very  elegant  house,  which,  in  its 
day,  had  probably  entertained  ten  thou- 
sand people  at  one  time  or  another;  and 
here  I found  her  and  received  her  affection- 
ate embrace,  for  I was  the  son  of  her  youn- 
gest and  favorite  sister.  After  a great  deal 
of  talk  upon  other  subjects  I came  to  my 
adventure  in  the  mountain,  and  my  aunt, 
putting  aside  a lock  of  gray  hair  with  one 
of  her  knitting-needles,  thereby  securing 
the  straggler  beneath  her  frilled  cap,  said, 

“Oh  yes,  I have  heard  a great  deal  dur- 
ing my  life — it  lias  been  a long  life,  a very 
long  life,  my  dear — about  Daddy  Bayne,  as 
he  is  called.  They  say  he  is  a very  good, 
inoffensive  man.” 

“ Have  you  ever  seen  him,  aunt  t” 

“Seen  him?  No,  indeed,  my  dear.  Few 
people  have,  I fancy.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
hermit,  but  a very  respectable  person.  Poor 
Colonel  Larrymore  visited  him  once  when 
he  was  a candidate  for  Congress,  and  can- 
vassed the  mountain — a strange  set  of  peo- 
ple, he  said.” 

“And  the  girl,  Aunt  Larry?  Do  you 
know  any  thiug  of  her f” 

“Nothing  whatever.  You  give  a very 
singular  description  of  her,  and  she  certain- 
ly ought  not  to  remain  there  if  the  old  man 
dies.” 

“ She  is  really  beautiful.” 

“ Is  she  ? Poor  thing ! She  should  have 
a protector.” 

I had  brought  my  dear  aunt  to  the  pre- 
cise point  I desired.  The  girl  had  begun 
to  haunt  me.  The  wonderful  eyes  followed 
me,  and  seemed  to  appeal  to  me.  I aiu  not 
certain  that  they  had  not  begun  to  make 
my  heart  beat,  as  I thought  of  them. 

“Dear  aunt,”  I said,  “you  certainly  are 
the  best  person  that  ever  lived — and  you 
love  me  a little,  don’t  yon  ?” 

“Love  you  a little?  I love  you  a great- 
deal,  my  dear.  Yon  are  Maria’s  child,  aud 
I loved  your  mother  more  than  any  human 
being  in  the  world.” 

“ Well,  promise  me  something,  aunt.” 

“ Promise  you  f” 

“That  if  this  old  man  Daddy  Bayne  dies, 
you  will  take  this  poor  lonely  girl  home  to 
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girl  was  ashamed  of  her  bare  feet,  and  by  an 
instinct  of  womanly  modesty  sought  to  con- 
ceal them  from  me.  I confess  the  conviction 
of  this  tilled  me  with  pleasure.  When  I had 
first  met  her  swinging  to  and  fro  on  the 
grape-vine  upon  the  river-bank  she  had  dis- 
played complete  indifference  to  the  scanty 
amount  of  her  clothing.  Now  she  seemed 
to  have  realized  it,  and  to  feel  a natural 
shame  at  her  poor  bare  feet.  The  old  cover- 
let had  in  a moment  now  hidden  every  de- 
ficiency, and  she  looked  at  me  with  a smile 
of  relief.  I smiled  in  my  turn,  and  held  out 
my  hand. 

“ How  do  you  do  to-day,  Owlet  ?”  I said. 
“ You  see  I have  come  back.  But  I suppose 
it  would  be  more  proper  for  me  to  call  you 
miss,  would  it  not  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; I would  rather  have  yon  call  me 
Owlet,  if  you  please,”  she  replied,  in  the  low, 
musical  voice  peculiar  to  her,  looking  at  me 
earnestly  as  she  spoke,  out  of  her  great  eyes. 

“ Very  well,  I will  do  so,  then.  It  seems 
more  friendly,  and  as  if  we  had  known  each 
other  longer.  Then  you  must  remember  you 
are  very  young,  and  I ain  much  older  than 
yourself,  Owlet.  I am  actually  twenty- 
three,”  I laughed. 

She  looked  at  me  with  a puzzled  expres- 
sion, and  said,  “ Is  twenty-three  so  old  f” 

“It  is  old  compared  with  your  own  age,” 
I replied.  “I  suppose  you  are  sixteen  or 
seventeen  f Do  you  know  your  age  ?” 

An  expression  of  great  sadness  came  to 
her  face,  and,  with  a slow  shake  of  the  head, 
she  said,  in  a low  tone,  “ I don’t  know ; I 
don’t  know  any  thing.” 

“ You  know  your  name  ?” 

“Yes,  my  name  is  Polly.” 

“What  else?” 

“ Owlet.” 

“ But  your  other  name  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  said,  with  a quick  lighting 
up  of  her  face,  which  made  my  heart  throb, 
so  unexpected  was  it,  and  so  contrasted  with 
her  former  self — “ oh  yes,  my  name  is  Aus- 
tin.” 

“ Do  you  remember  your  father  ?” 

The  same  slow  shake  of  the  head.  “ I was 
a baby  when  he  died.” 

Her  head  sank  on  her  breast,  and  the  tan- 
gled hair  nearly  concealed  her  face,  to  which 
I could  see  a dolorous  expression  slowly 
mounting.  Memory  was  plainly  struggling 
through  the  mist  toward  some  foot-hold. 

“ I — I — ” 

She  stopped,  and  I saw  two  big  tears  slow- 
ly gather  in  beneath  the  lids  of  her  half- 
closed  eyes.  All  at  once  she  uttered  a sob, 
which  went  to  my  heart,  it  was  so  full  of 
passionate  feeling. 

“Owlet,”  I said,  impulsively  taking  her 
hand,  “ I did  not  mean  to  make  yon  cry ; I 
am  too  much  your  friend.  Never  mind  me. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else.” 

She  drew  away  her  hand  and  wiped  her 


cheeks.  “ I don’t  mind  it ; I like  to  talk  of 
pop-pa.”  She  placed  the  accent,  I observed, 
baby-like,  upon  the  first  syllable.  “ I — I 
seem  to  remember  sometimes — I don’t  know', 
it  is  like  dreaming — that  I cried  when  pop- 
pa died,  and  called  to  him.” 

“ Ami  you  do  not  know  from  what  coun- 
try he  came  f” 

Again  the  same  slow,  sad  movement  of  the 
head  which  I had  observed  before,  her  eyes 
fixed  dreamily  upon  the  fire.  As  she  sat 
thus,  leaning  back  in  her  rude  seat,  her  head 
drooping  forward  and  resting  upon  her  hand, 
the  girl  wras  the  perfection  of  wild  grace. 
But  with  this  was  mingled  an  indefinable 
something  which  puzzled  me  no  little.  With 
the  wild  grace  mentioned  was  united  a del- 
icacy and  lady  likeness,  if  I may  so  say,  which 
I could  not  account  for.  I could  understand 
the  one ; I could  not  understand  the  other. 

“ Owlet !”  I suddenly  exclaimed,  at  which 
she  started  as  if  from  a deep  reverie,  aud 
looked  at  me  with  her  great  eyes  inquiring- 
ly— ■“  Owlet,  do  you  know  that  Daddy  Bay  tie 
is  a very  old  man  ?” 

“ Yes,”  she  said. 

“And  that  when  he  dies  you  will  be  left 
alone  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Without  a protector?” 

She  had  turned  away  her  head ; she  now 
looked  at  me  again.  “ What  is  a protector  ? 
If  Daddy  goes  away  to  God,  I shall  live  in 
the  hut.  I can  set  traps  and  plant  the  corn.” 

“ Impossible.  You  must  not  stay  here  ; 
you  must  go  to  some  friend.” 

“ I have  no  friends.” 

“ Poor  thing ! But  don’t  be  afraid.  Yon 
w ill  find  friends  when  you  need  them — good 
friends  wdio  will  love  you  dearly.  You  would 
like  to  be  loved,  would  vou  not,  Owlet  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The  sound  of  her  low  voice  resembled 
what  I have  ofteu  been  impressed  by — the 
whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  broom-straw. 

“Love  me — love  me  dearly ?”  she  again 
murmured.  A faint  blush  slowly  came  to 
her  cheeks,  aud  her  half-closed  eyes,  full  of 
vague  emotion,  were  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
Looking  at  her,  I felt  my  pulse  beat  quick- 
er. 1 really  think  I should  have  made  a 
complete  fool  of  myself  by  telling  Owlet 
that  loving  her,  aud  loving  her  dearly  too, 
was  not  so  absurd  an  idea  as  she  seemed  to 
suppose ; but  fortunately  footsteps  were 
heard  at  the  moment,  and  soon  afterward 
Daddy  Bayne  made  his  appearance,  smiling 
in  his  guileless  way,  aud  carrying,  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  a huge  w ild  turkey  and 
a brace  of  ducks.  We  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  an  hour  afterward  I was  return- 
ing to  The  Glades,  thinking  persistently  of 
a girl  in  rags,  leaning  back  in  a rude  chair, 
w ith  brow  n hair  upon  her  shoulders.  Was 
I falling  in  love  with  Owlet  f 

A week  afterward  I was  on  my  way  back 
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to  the  but.  I lmd  begun  to  ask  myself  the 
above  suspicious  question  more  than  ever. 
I confess  the  idea  struck  me  as  exquisitely 
absurd.  I am  not  and  never  have  beeu  an 
advocate  of  the  principle  of  u All  for  love,” 
and  it  seemed  quite  out  of  the  questiou  that 
I should  ever  have  more  than  mere  friendly 
relations  with  this  ragged  unknown  girl. 
But  why,  I found  myself  asking,  should  she 
persist  in  thus  neglectiug  her  person?  It 
was  easy  to  be  ueat,  poor  as  she  was,  and  I 
ended  by  finding  an  absolute  grievance  in 
those  rags. 

As  I came  near  the  gorge  in  which  the 
cabin  stood,  I observed  old  Daddy  Bayne 
busy  with  his  fishing  traps  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  without  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, from  bis  deafness,  made  my  way  up  to 
the  lint.  It  was  an  exquisite  October  morn- 
ing, I remember,  and  the  whole  face  of  na- 
ture w'as  smiling.  The  very  evergreens  in 
which  the  gorge  was  clothed  looked  cheer- 
ful, and  at  the  door  of  the  hut  Owlet  was 
seated,  actually  sewing  ! But  it  was  not  her 
occupation  which  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ; it  was  the  girl  herself.  She  was  trans- 
formed. Her  rags  had  disappeared,  and, 
above  all,  that  fearful  brevity  of  skirt,  which 
had  begun  to  offend  me  even  more  than  it 
displeased  her.  She  had  evidently  cut  up 
the  best  of  the  old  calico  coverlets,  and  fash- 
ioned it  into  a dress  reaching  fully  to  her 
feet,  and  by  a wonder  of  natural  female 
skill  had  made  it  fit  her  slender  figure. 
What  more  than  all  changed  her,  however, 
aud  took  from  her  the  uukempt  wildness 
of  her  appearance,  was  the  care  expended 
upon  her  hair.  This  was  no  longer  tangled 
and  lying  in  a disordered  mass  upon  her 
shoulders,  but  combed,  brushed,  and  con- 
fined by  an  old  bit  of  ribbon  behind  her 
head.  Below  the  knot  the  profuse  brown 
curls  struggled  out ; the  part  above  her 
forehead  showed  beautiful  brows,  perfectly 
white  from  having  been  so  long  covered. 
Owlet  was  really  exquisite,  and  all  the 
more  from  the  bright  smile  which  greeted 
me.  She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  stood 
before  me,  no  longer  a beggar  girl  in  ap- 
pearance, but  a “ maiden  iu  her  charms.” 

I remained  at  the  hut  until  evening,  and 
in  our  long  interview  preceding  the  return 
of  Daddy  Bayne  we  talked  of  many  things. 
The  girl  was  utterly  ignorant.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  the  surprising 
blank  which  her  mind  presented,  if  indeed 
she  could  be  said  to  have  a mind — it  was  a 
phenomenon.  Here  w’as  a human  being 
whose  intelligence  was  nearly  a tabula  rasa 
upon  which  nothing  had  been  written.  But 
I could  discern  just  as  plainly  a capacity 
for  the  deepest  feeling  if  she  were  once 
aroused  from  her  lethargy — the  vague  yearn- 
ing, as  of  a plant  shut  up  in  darkness,  to- 
ward the  light.  This  human  soul  had  been 
starved.  All  that  it  wanted  was  food. 


Going  back  to  The  Glades  in  the  sunset,  I 
found  a thousand  thoughts  passing  through 
my  mind,  but  they  all  came  back  4o  this 
one.  Suppose  this  beautiful  beggar  girl 
were  to  become — my  wife  ? That  long  in- 
terview had  advanced  matters  far,  but  my 
head  was  still  cool  euough  to  show  me  that 
such  a marriage  could  hardly  “come  to 
good.”  It  is  one  thing  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  an  Italian  organ  girl  on  the  street  corner, 
but  quite  another  thing  to  invite  the  young 
lady  to  preside  in  your  drawing-room  and  at 
the  head  of  your  table,  and  even  at  twenty- 
three,  and  with  Owlet’s  eyes  iu  my  memory, 
I realized  that  fact. 

I will  not  continue  this  rather  tedious 
dissection  of  my  private  sentiments,  but 
come  to  events.  I visited  Owlet  two  or 
three  times  afterward,  and  then  all  at  once 
this  “ autumn  romance”  came  to  an  end.  I 

was  summoned  back  to  the  city  of  K . 

A case  of  great  importance,  iu  which  I was 
counsel,  had  unexpectedly  been  set  for  the 
first  day  of  the  November  term,  and  my 
presence  was  indispensable. 

I faced  the  conviction  that  I would  be 
obliged  to  leave  Owlet,  with  a sinking  heart. 
To  speak  without  ambiguity,  I had  come  to 
love  the  girl  with  almost  passionate  tender- 
ness. Whether  it  was  her  beauty,  her  in- 
nocence— nay,  her  very  ignorance,  and  con- 
sequent freshness  — what  it  was,  I could 
not  tell ; but  there  was  the  fact.  The  great 
melting  eyes  and  the  low  cooing  voice  had 
become  my  day  and  night  dream.  I had 
come  to  no  resolution,  allowed  myself  to 
drift,  as  men  will,  aud  went  to  bid  her 
good-by.  The  interview  was  dangerous, 
and  very  nearly  resulted  in  an  open  dec- 
laration of  my  feelings.  How  I restrained 
myself  I never  afterward  could  understand, 
but  I think  I suppressed  the  words  that 
were  on  my  very  lips,  thinking,  “I  will  come 
back  soon,  and  then  — then — ” You  see, 
friend,  this  old  lawyer  has  had  his  romance! 
The  end  came  at  last,  and  I tore  myself 
away  from  Owlet,  whose  face  w'as  bathed 
in  tears.  I longed  to  kiss  them  aw'ay,  but  I 
dared  not.  With  a close  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and, “Don’t  forget  me,  Owlet;  we  will 
meet  again  some  day,”  I left  her,  aud  on 
the  next  morning  set  out  for  R . 

After  the  events  I have  just  related — 
which  I am  justified,  I think,  in  calling  “ the 
autumn  romance  of  a hard-worked  young 
lawyer” — about  a year  passed  by,  duriug 
which  I was  kept  constantly  engaged  by  my 
professional  avocatious,  and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  revisiting  The  Glades — and  Owlet. 
I had  heard  from  the  valley  but  once  dur- 
ing this  time,  as  I had  no  correspondents  in 
that  direction.  But  this  one  letter,  which 
was  from  Aunt  Larrymore,  was  highly  in- 
teresting, and  communicated  unexpected  in- 
telligence. It  was  dated  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  aud  was  as  follow's : 
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44  My  dear  Nephew, — I liave  kept  the 
prom i8e  I made  you,  and  brought  your  yonug 
friend  of  the  mountain  to  The  Glades.  Her 
father  is  dead — I mean  the  old  mau  Daddy 
Bayne.  He  was  drowned  in  the  great  fresh- 
et recently  in  the  Shenandoah  while  busy  at 
his  fisli  traps,  it  appears,  and  as  soon  as  I 
heard  of  it  1 sent  William,  the  coachman, 
with  a horse  and  side-saddle  to  bring  the 
poor  girl  home,  telling  him  that  he  must  in- 
form her  that  I was  your  aunt.  William 
found  her,  he  says,  crouched  down  in  the 
cabin  iu  a state  of  agony,  and  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  persuadiug  her  to  return  with  him 
until  he  uttered  your  name,  when  she  con- 
sented to  do  so. 

44  She  is  very  sweet.  The  poor  thing  was 
fearfully  dressed,  if  the  word  4 dressed’  can 
be  used,  and  of  course  I have  at  once  pro- 
vided her  with  neat  clothing.  She  cer- 
tainly is  very  handsome,  and,  what  is  stran- 
ger, very  lady-like  too.  She  learns  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  I begin  to  take  real 
pleasure  in  teaching  her.  You  must  come 
and  see  us  as  soou  as  you  can,  and  hud  how 
much  she  has  improved.  I shall  make  her 
my  housekeeper  and  companion. 

“ We  are  all  well.  Charles  graduates  in 
the  summer,  and  speaks  of  going  abroad  to 
Europe  for  a year,  but  Heaven  only  knows 
where  the  mouey  is  to  come  from.  By  that 
time  the  house  may  be  sold  over  our  heads. 

44  Your  affectiouate  Aunt  Larry. 

44  P.S. — I forgot  to  mention  that  an  old 
box  was  found  at  Daddy  Bayne’s  cabin  with 
the  name  ‘Henry  Austin’  upon  it,  and 
brought  here  by  my  directions.  It  con- 
tained some  old  books  and  bundles  of  yel- 
low letters,  a number  of  them  directed  to 
; Henry  Austin,  Esq.,  Feruhall,  Warwick, 
England,’  and  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Owlet’s  father,  as  she  says  her 
name  is  Austin.  Old  Daddy  Bayne,  no  doubt, 
took  possession  of  it  when  Mr.  Austin,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a stranger  in  the  coun- 
try, died.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  I read 
I find  Mr.  Austin’s  little  daughter  spoken  of 
as  Pauline,  which  accounts  for  her  other 
name,  Polly.  So,  you  see,  when  you  come 
you  will  not  meet  your  former  friend  Owlet, 
but  Miss  Pauline  Austin. 

44  Your  affectionate  aunt.” 

So  poor  old  Daddy  Bayne  is  dead,  I 
thought.  What  I had  foreseen  had  hap- 
pened, only  iu  a different  manner,  since  it 
was  not  old  age,  that  incurable  disease, 
which  had  carried  him  off,  but  the  rushing 
current  of  the  Shenandoah,  doubtless  whilst 
he  was  attempting  to  rescue  his  fish  traps. 
Eighty,  and  death  by  drowning! — such  is 
life.  Having  thus  paid  my  debt,  of  remem- 
brance and  regret  to  good  old  Daddy  Bayne, 
I began  to  think  absorbingly  of  Owlet  and 
her  new  life,  and  found  my  heart  suddenly 
throbbing.  I had  never  ceased  to  love  her 


— my  feeling  was  even  stronger  than  ever. 
Now  events  had  suddenly  occurred  which 
brought  her  a thousandfold  nearer  to  me. 
She  might  be  penniless,  my  auut’s  44  compan- 
ion” only;  but  she  was  a lady, the  daughter 
of  Henry  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Feruhall,  England. 
I might  hesitate  as  to  the  desirability  of 
saying  44 1 love  you  dearly — w ill  you  marry 
me  ?”  to  Owlet  the  ragged  girl,  but  who  could 
be  surprised  or  regal'd  it  as  a mesalliance  if 
I were  to  pay  my  addresses  to  Miss  Pauline 
Austin,  the  daughter  of  a gentleman,  how- 
ever poor?  Whether  I should  have  had 
the  courage  to  do  so  if  Owlet  hod  remained 
iu  her  original  condition,  I do  not  know. 
Worldly  prudence  might  have  restrained 
me,  or  might  not ; I might  have  listened  to 
my  heart  aloue,  or  have  allowed  my  head  to 
rule  me.  Of  this  I know  nothing ; what  I 
did  know*  was  that  for  months  her  face  and 
voice  had  haunted  me,  that  a sudden  warmth 
came  to  my  breast  when  I thought  of  her, 
and  that,  whatever  her  condition — whether 
she  were  beggar  girl  or  princess — I did  not 
see  how  I could  live  without  her. 

It  did  not  take  me  ten  minutes  to  make 
up  my  mind  that  I would  go  back  to  The 
Glades,  tell  Owlet  how  much  I loved  her, 
and  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  But  suddeuly 
— and  I am  ashamed  to  say  for  the  first  time 
— came  the  question  whether  I should  ad- 
vance upon  The  Glades  exactly  to  the  air 
of  44  See,  the  conquering  hero  comes !”  My 
heart  suddeuly  grew  chill  at  the  idea  that 
perhaps  I had  quite  overrated  Owlet’s  fond- 
ness for  me,  that  it  was  merely  a sincere 
friendship,  and  that  Miss  Pauline  Austin 
would  quietly  tell  me  so.  This  reflection 
made  me  unspeakably  miserable;  I went 
about  scowling  at  people.  I was  a great 
deal  more  iu  love  than  ever  as  soon  as  I 
began  to  be  afraid  of  my  fate.  Iu  a word, 
the  humdrum  youug  lawyer,  addressing 
humdrum  arguments  on  humdrum  ques- 
tions to  humdrum  juries  intent  on  going 
home  to  diuner,  was  suffering  all  the  pangs 
of  a veritable  hero  of  romance! 

In  October  came  a blessed  relief — the  ad- 
journment of  the  courts;  and  on  the  very 
next  morning  I set  off,  by  railway  this  time, 
for  The  Glades.  As  I had  notified  Aunt  Lar- 
rymore  of  my  visit,  the  old  family  carriage, 
with  its  superannuated  horses  and  driver, 
awaited  me  at  the  station,  and  an  hour  aft- 
erward I hastened  into  the  old  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor,  Aunt  Larry  more’s  fa- 
vorite haunt,  and  clasped  that  excellent  per- 
son in  my  arms.  She  gave  me,  as  always, 
the  most  affectionate  reception,  kissing  me 
not  once,  but  three  or  four  times  in  succes- 
sion, which  she  always  said  was  on  my  moth- 
er’s account ; and  this  osculatory  proceeding 
was  still  in  progress  when  Mr.  Charley  Lar- 
ryinore  sauntered  into  the  room  and  went 
through  his  part  of  the  welcome.  He  was 
clad  iu  the  height  of  the  fashion,  as  this 
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youug  gentleman  never  stinted  himself  in 
any  thiug  which  money  or  credit  could  buy, 
and  was,  as  usual,  smoking  a cigar.  Cigars, 
stimulating  liquids,  and  billiards  were  Char- 
ley’s weaknesses  since  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  l>e  named  Charley  ; and  requesting 
me  to  “ have  a weed,”  which  I temporarily 
declined,  he  now  stretched  himself  with  el- 
egant ease  upon  a sofa,  from  which  he  did 
not  rise  in  the  least  when  another  person 
came  into  the  apartment. 

I need  not  say  that  it  was  the  person 
I longed  with  a beating  heart  to  see.  I 
turned  rouud  at  her  footstep — I could  have 
told  it  among  a thousand,  I think — and 
took,  not  the  hand  she  held  out,  but  both 
her  hands,  and  looked  at  her,  blushing  like  a 
boy.  I scarcely  recognized  her.  She  seemed 
whiter,  taller,  and  more  slender.  Her  beau- 
tiful hair  was  no  longer  on  her  shoulders, 
but  arranged,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
in  a braid.  She  wore  a plain,  ueat  dress, 
fitting  exquisitely  to  her  figure;  and  the 
foot  peeping  forth  from  her  skirt  was  no 
louger  a bare  foot,  as  in  the  mountain  hut, 
I need  not  say,  but  cased  in  a little  slipper 
which  seemed  no  bigger  than  a child’s.  All 
was  thus  changed  about  Owlet — all  but  her 
face.  That,  thank  Heaveu ! was  the  face  of 
Owlet,  not  Miss  Pauline  Austin ; and  she 
looked  at  me  with  her  great  melting  eyes, 
and  the  old  faint  rose-color  in  her  face,  smil- 
ing, I verily  believe,  from  pure  happiuess. 

How  long  I would  have  held  her  hands 
imprisoned,  looking  into  her  eyes  and  blush- 
ing, I don’t  know.  All  at  once  a burst  of 
laughter  came  from  the  direction  of  the  sofa, 
and  Mr.  Charley  Larrymore,  still  recumbent, 
aud  lazily  following  a smoke  wreath  with 
his  eyes,  exclaimed, 

“ Well,  old  fellow,  I think  you’ve  held  that 
fair  one's  hand  long  enough  for  once ! Sup- 
pose you  pass  it  over  this  way.” 

I thought  1 saw  a hurt  expression  come  to 
Owlet’s  face,  but  she  quietly  sat  down,  say- 
ing, simply,  in  her  old  cooing  voice,  “I  am 
very  glad  to  see  yon.” 

To  this  I responded,  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  disconcerted  mauner,  that  I was  also 
glad  to  see  her ; and  then  the  dialogue  of 
commonplaces  customary  on  such  occasions 
duly  followed.  When  I retired  that  night, 
I realized  one  fact  fully — that  I loved  Owlet 
far  more  dearly  than  I had  ever  loved  her 
before.  The  thought  that  the  same  roof 
sheltered  us  was  inexpressibly  delightful. 
I should  see  her  and  hear  her  voice  hour  aft- 
er bonr,  and  day  after  day — in  a word,  friend, 
I was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  every  body 
laughs  at,  and  every  body  who  has  good 
sense  covets. 

The  Glades  stood  and  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  old  English-looking  park  dotted  with 
huge  oaks.  I was  walking  under  the  trees 
with  Owlet  on  the  next  morning,  surround- 
ed with  all  the  glories  of  October,  and  fan- 


cied myself  making  an  excursion  through 
the  fiue  country  of  Dreaiu-land.  But  I fore- 
see that  if  I go  ou  at  this  rate  I shall  make 
somebody  laugh  at  me : let  me  descend  to 
tetra  firma.  Owlet  wore,  I remember,  a 
faw  n -colored  dress,  displaying  admirably 
her  lithe  and  slender  figure,  and  a little  lace 
collar  setting  off  her  exquisite  throat.  In 
her  appearance  and  movements  there  was 
no  longer  the  least  trace  of  the  girl  whom  I 
had  seeu  swinging  on  the  grape-vine — it 
was  a youug  lady,  and  a charming  one,  who 
walked  beside  mo,  lookiug  at  me  frankly 
and  earnestly  with  her  large  soft  eyes  when 
I spoke,  aud  making  no  attempt  to  conceal 
her  pleasure  at  my  visit.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  record  our  long  conversation — a 
small  portion  only  is  here  repeated.  She 
had  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  what  a 
shock  the  death  of  her  dear  Daddy  Bayne 
had  been  to  her,  and  then  spoke  of  my  aunt’s 
kindness. 

“My  own  mother  could  not  have  been 
sweeter,”  she  said,  in  her  old  wondrous  voice. 
“She  treats  me  as  if  I were  her  daughter, 
aud  has  herself  taught  me  to  read  and  write. 
Did  you  know  I could  read  and  write  too?” 
she  added,  with  a wistful  smile.  “ How  ig- 
norant I was ! — at  seventeen  I was  more  ig- 
norant than  a child  of  seven.  But  I can 
read  now,  and  the  first  use  I made  of  it  was 
to  read  papa’s  letters.” 

“In  the  box,  Owlet?  You  see  I can’t 
call  you  Miss  Pauline,  yet.” 

“ Please  do  not ; it  would  sonnd  very 
strangely.  Yes,  the  letters  in  the  box;  aud 
I believe  I know  a good  deal  now  about 
poor  papa.  He  was  an  English  gentleman 
who  came  to  Virginia  and  married  mamma, 
who  was  an  only  child.  But  he  became 
very  poor,  aud  when  mamma  died,  went  to 
live  in  an  old  house  where  Daddy  first  knew 
him.  He  died  there — all  by  himself!” 

The  words  ended  with  a suppressed  sob. 
Owlet  walked  on  for  some  time  without 
speaking,  and  then  continued: 

“I  ought  not  to  tell  you  my  distresses. 
Poor  papa!  I do  not  remember  him  at  all, 
but  I think  of  him  sometimes  for  hours  and 
hours,  trying  to  fancy  how  he  looked.  Oh! 
if  I had  only  known  him — and  mamma!” 

“ Well,  Owlet,  aunt  will  supply  her  place,” 
was  all  I could  say.  “ I can  see  that  she  al- 
ready loves  yon  dearly.  Do  you  remember 
my  telling  you  one  day  that  you  would  find 
such  a friend,  oue  who  would  ‘ love  you 
dearly?’ — now  you  have  found  her.” 

“ Yes,  and  I am  very  thankful.” 

“ This  is  your  home.  You  will  remain 
at  The  Glades  until  you  are  married,  aud 
then — ” 

There  I stopped.  Owlet  slowly  shook  her 
head.  “ I shall  not  murry  any  body,”  she 
said,  with  a faiut  blush. 

“ Why  uot  ? The  hour  comes  when  every 
young  lady  finds  her  fancy  touched.  You 
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will  meet  Hum*'  one  some  day.  He  will  tell 
you  that  lie  loves  you— it  is  not  ho  very 
strange  that  such  a thing  should  happen — 
and  then — 

Owlet  shook  her  head  again,  and  said, 
quietly,  “ No,  I shall  not  marry,” 


with  its  exquisite  curls,  thought  to  himself, 
u If  they  want  you  to !”  And  then  came  the 
thought  that  one  day  she  would  he  claimed 
hy  those  foreign  relations  and  leave  us,  and 
I came  very  near  making  a fool  of  myself, 
as  on  that  day  in  the  mountain  when  I hade 


aiik  walkko  <>* 'Amen  tiiis,  Mi'&niti. 


•‘Then  you  will  remain,  3 hope,  with 
aunt  T} 

“ Oh  yea;  she  says  I shall,  until  I iind 
whether  1 have  any  relations  in  England, 
when,  it*  they  want  me  to,  perhaps  J may  go 
to  them.’’ 

She  walked  on  after  saying  this,  musing, 
with  her  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; and  the  in- 
dividual looking  sidewise  at  the  bent  bead, 


her  good-by.  Nothing  hut  abject  cowardice 
and  doubt  restrained  me  ; and  after  a long 
conversation  upon  a variety  of  subjects, 
which  indicated  to  me  that  Owlet  had  as- 
siduously cultivated  her  mind,  we  returned 
to  The  Glades. 

A month  afterward  I was  on  my  w ay  back 
to  R— — t one  of  the  most  unhappy  person- 
ages, perhaps,  who  ever  lived.  I had  been 
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•driven,  slowly  and  steadily,  to  the  convic- 
tion that  Owlet  was  lost  to  me;  that,  for- 
getting our  old  days  in  the  mountain  and 
■every  fancied  tie  between  us,  she  had  given 
her  heart  to  another  person — my  young  cous- 
in Charley.  It  would  be  tedious  to  record 
all  the  circumstances  which,  one  by  one, 
forced  me  to  this  conviction.  A chain  is  no 
less  strong  and  enduring  because  the  links 
are  small.  Day  by  day  it  became  plainer 
to  me  that  the  indifference  which  I had 
supposed  to  exist  between  these  two  wholly 
dissimilar  persons  was  entirely  in  my  fancy. 
Not  to  prose  on  upon  so  disheartening  a sub- 
ject, I will  only  add  that  I had  supposed  my 
young  cousin  far  too  worldly  to  think  seri- 
ously of  marrying  an  unknown  and  penniless 
girl — a mere  lady’s  companion  and  house- 
keeper— and  Owlet  as  unlikely  to  find  in  so 
frivolous  a person  any  point  whatever  of 
sympathy.  But  there  was  the  fact  before 
my  eyes.  He  treated  her  with  undisguised 
attention  and  admiration,  and  Owlet  nei- 
ther repelled  the  one  nor  seemed  averse  to 
the  other.  Was  it  merely  the  thoughtless 
instinctive  attraction  of  the  sexes  for  each 
other? — of  two  young  persons  shut  up  to- 
gether in  a country  house,  and  thrown  hour- 
ly into  each  other’s  society  ? Had  the  hand- 
some, if  rather  effeminate,  face  of  my  young 
cousin  touched  the  fancy,  os  often  happens, 
of  an  inexperienced  young  girl  of  eighteen, 
not  deeply  read  in  human  character?  and 
had  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  girl 
made  the  young  man  lose  sight  of  all  the 
dictates  of  worldly  prudence,  and  resulted 
in  making  him  her  suitor  f I could  not  tell. 
There  was  the  obstinate  fact.  One  thing 
alone  was  certain,  and  that  was  very  cer- 
tain— that  my  cousin  lavished  on  Owlet  ev- 
ery attention,  and  that  she  received  his  ad- 
vances with  far  more  pleasure,  apparently, 
than  any  exhibitions  of  regard  from  myself. 

The  result  of  all  this  had  been  what  I 
suppose  it  always  will  be  in  the  case  of  a 
man  of  great  pride  and  strong  feelings  who 
places  his  love  where  it  is  slighted.  I said 
nothing,  and  resolved  to  retire.  It  is  true, 
the  resolution  caused  me  unspeakable  an- 
guish, for  I loved  the  girl  now  far  more 
than  ever,  but  I none  the  less  resolved  to 
go.  “ As  she  prefers  him,”  I said  to  myself, 
bitterly,  “ let  her  marry  him,  and  be  the  lady 
of  the  lord  of  The  Glades.  I will  go  back 
to  my  lonely  lodgings  and  my  work.”  And 
I went.  No  explanation  whatever  took 
place  between  Owlet  and  myself.  Not  a 
“ dangerous”  word  ever  passed  between  us. 
What  I saw  before  my  eyes  quite  froze  in 
me  any  propensity  to  gush  forth  romantic- 
ally ; and  simply  shaking  the  young  lady’s 
hand  as  I would  have  shaken  the  hand  of 
a mere  friend,  and  kissing  my  aunt,  I left 
The  Glades.  Only  two  things  I noticed  on 
this  last  morning:  the  expression  of  ill-con- 
cealed,  almost  laughing  triumph  on  my  cous- 
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in’s  face,  and  the  blushes  and  moist  eyes 
of  Owlet,  through  whose  figure  I thought  I 
saw  a slight  tremor  pass.  This  afforded  me 
no  satisfaction  whatever.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  be  moved  at  seeing  her  old 
friend  of  the  old  days  leave  her,  perhaps 
forever.  And  as  to  the  young  gentleman’s 
laughter,  I despised  it,  as  I must  say  I de- 
spised the  person  himself.  On  the  next  day 

I reached  R , and  plunged  into  work, 

blessed  work ! which  soothes  so  many 
wounded  hearts,  and  for  many  months  aft- 
erward I kuew  no  more  of  what  was  taking 
place  at  The  Glades  than  if  it  had  been  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

In  certain  careers,  outside  of  novels,  there 
is  no  denouement ; in  others  there  is.  Mine 
was  to  have  a denouement , and  an  unexpect- 
ed one.  One  morning  in  the  spriug  suc- 
ceeding my  visit  to  The  Glades  I took  up  a 
newspaper,  aud  my  eye  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

Henry  Austin,  esq.,  formerly  of  fern- 

hall,  Warwick,  England.  If  this  gentleman  or 
any  of  his  representatives  will  communicate  with  the 
subscriber,  he  or  they  will  hear  something  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Austin  left  England  for  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1838,  and,  if  not  dead,  is  supposed 
to  be  living  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to 
which  he  was  traced. 

The  signature  to  this  advertisement  was 
that  of  an  attorney  of  Lincoln’s  Inti,  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  very  same  day  I wrote  to 
the  attorney,  stating  all  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  my  nar- 
rative in  reference  to  Owlet.  I took  this 
step  as  obviously  proper  and  called  for  in 
me.  I was  a lawyer ; the  young  lady  was 
my  friend;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  to 
be  heard  to  her  advantage  as  her  father’s 
representative,  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that 
she  heard  it.  A mouth  afterward  I had  the 
reply  of  the  London  attorney.  It  was  brief, 
but  very  much  to  the  point.  If  it  could  be 
shown,  he  wrote,  that  the  young  lady  re- 
ferred to  in  my  letter  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Austin,  of  Fernhall,  Warwick,  and 
he  had  had  no  other  issue,  and  was  dead, 
she  was  entitled,  under  the  last  testament 
of  Mr.  Austin’s  brother,  to  investments  in 
Loudon  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  some- 
what more  than  £70,000.  The  only  diffi- 
culty, the  writer  added,  would  be  to  show 
that  the  young  lady  was  really  the  daugh- 
ter, in  lawful  wedlock,  of  Henry  Austiu,  of 
Fernhall,  who  had  been  an  erratic  and  thrift- 
less gentleman,  had  ruu  through  his  estate, 
aud  wandered  away  from  England,  leaving 
his  family,  with  whom  he  was  on  indiffer- 
ent terms,  entirely  ignorant  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

The  way  was  now  straight  before  me. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  prove  two 
circumstances — the  first,  that  Henry  Austin 
had  been  lawfully  married ; and  the  second, 
that  Owlet  was  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
Of  the  identity  between  Henry  Austin,  of 
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Fernhall,  England,  and  the  friend  of  Daddy 
Bayne,  the  letters  in  the  box  taken  from  the 
house  on  the  Shenandoah  left  no  doubt 
whatever.  The  marriage  of  the  father  and 
the  paternity  of  the  daughter  once  shown, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  papers  to  Englaud  to  establish  Owlet's 
claim. 

I set  out  at  once  for  The  Glades  to  examine 
the  papers.  I remember  very  well  my  queer 
sensations  on  the  way.  I was  puttiug  my- 
self to  a considerable  amouut  of  trouble  to  ef- 
fect— what  f To  provide  a rnagn  ificent  mar- 
riage portion  for  Mrs.  Charles  Larrymore ! 
that  and  nothing  else.  I was  neglecting  my 
own  affairs,  going  to  the  serious  expense  of 
a voyage  to  England,  and  entering  heart 
and  soul  into  an  undertaking  whose  success 
would  smooth  any  possible  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  my  successful  rival.  My  sensa- 
tions were  curious,  I repeat,  and  I must  say 
I felt  very  much  as  if  I were  the  dupe  of 
events;  but  I did  not  allow  my  mortifica- 
tion to  affect  my  resolution,  and  with  some 
agitation — an  agitation  I could  not  suppress 
— got  out  at  the  statiou  near  The  Glades  and 
made  my  way  on  foot  toward  the  old  coun- 
try house.  The  thought  that  I should  see 
Owlet  again  in  an  hour  or  two,  aud  the  tri- 
umphant Mr.  Charley  Larrymore  beside  her 
in  the  character  of  an  accepted  lover,  was 
almost  too  much  for  me.  Outraged  pride, 
bitterness,  indignatiou,  and  the  old  love 
slumbering  under  the  cineri  doloao , had  their 
turn  at  me ; but  I set  my  teeth  together  and 
doggedly  followed  the  winding  country  road, 
skirted  with  the  rich  foliage  of  summer,  un- 
til at  last  The  Glades  appeared,  and  I passed 
through  the  old  park  where  I had  walked 
with  Owlet  that  day,  and  entered  the  door 
of  the  hall.  A moment  afterward  I was  in 
Aunt  Larry's  chamber,  and  her  arms  were 
round  my  neck,  the  dear  good  old  lady's  suc- 
cession of  warm  kisses  on  my  lips. 

“What  a delightful  surprise,  my  dear! 
Why  did  you  come  without  giving  me  notice 
to  send  the  carriage  f You  do  not  look  well, 
my  dear;  indeed,  you  are  quite  pale.  I do 
trust  yon  are  not  sick ; but  if  you  are,  you 
have  done  very  right,  my  dear,  to  come 
home." 

This  is  a specimen  of  my  dear  old  aunt's 
affectionate  greeting.  I spare  the  reader 
the  rest.  Half  an  hour  afterward  I had  as- 
certained one  circumstauce  which  afforded 
me  inexpressible  relief.  Owlet  had  gone 
on  a short  visit  to  a lady  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  had  taken  a great  fancy  todier, 
aud  Mr.  Charley  Larrymore  had  found  it 
convenient  to  escort  her  in  the  carriage. 

“ I am  very  sorry  dear  Pauline  went  just 
before  you  came,"  said  Aunt  Larry,  knittiug 
away.  “ She  would  certainly  have  declined 
the  invitation  if  she  had  dreamed  of  your 
coming." 

“ Do  you  think  so?"  I said,  rather  bitterly. 


“But  I have  something  important  to  tell 
you,  aunt — very  important,  indeed,  to  Miss 
Austin." 

“Miss  Austin!  How  long  is  it,  my  dear, 
since  you  began  calling  my  Pauliue  Miss 
Austin?  I thought  she  was  Owlet  with 
you  ?" 

“ She  was  at  one  time,  my  dear  aunt,  but 
many  changes  take  place  in  this  world.  I 
suppose  I ought  to  be  sorry  not  to  see  Miss — 
Owlet,  but  it  gives  ine  a better  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  why  I came." 

I then  informed  my  aunt  of  the  adver- 
tisement, the  letter  I had  written,  and  the 
reply,  winding  up  with  the  request  that 
she  would  produce  the  box  with  the  papers. 
I have  never  seen  an  exhibition  of  greater 
amazement.  My  dear  aunt's  busy  knitting- 
needles  for  once  stood  still,  and  her  thin 
white  hands  lay  motionless  in  her  lap,  as 
she  looked  at  me  with  eyes  twice  their  ordi- 
nary size.  A torrent  of  questions,  com- 
ments, surmises,  and  exclamations  general- 
ly ensued,  after  which,  pointing  to  a closet, 
she  informed  me  that  the  box  was  there.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  closet,  drew  forth  the 
box,  aud  opening  it,  emptied  its  entire  con- 
tents upon  the  floor.  I then  captured  my 
Aunt  Larry’s  favorite  cricket,  sat  down,  and 
subjected  the  books  aud  papers  to  a close 
examination.  The  former  were  of  nonde- 
script character,  but  I was  delighted  to  find 
contained  the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of 
“ Henry  Austin,  of  Fernhall,  England."  But 
the  crowning  discovery  was  an  old  Bible  in 
which  was  recorded,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 15, 1840,  the  marriage  of  Henry  Austin 
with  Ann  Francis,  of  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  about  one  year  afterward  the 
birth  of  his  daughter  Pauliue  Austiu,  and 
the  death  of  her  mother.  The  whole  array 
of  proof  now  lay  before  me.  The  letters 
left  no  doubt  of  the  identity  between  Henry 
Austin,  Esq.,  of  Fernhall,  and  old  Daddy 
Bayne's  friend ; Owlet  was  his  daughter. 
All  that  remained  now  was  to  obtain  a copy 
of  the  record  of  his  marriage. 

On  the  very  same  ovening,  against  the 
repeated  protests  and  remonstrances  of  my 
affectionate  old  aunt,  who  declared  that  her 
dear  Pauline  would  be  distressed  to  death 
at  not  having  seen  me,  I left  The  Glades  aud 
set  out  for  the  railway  station,  this  time  on 
horseback,  followed  by  a servant.  On  my 
person  I had  the  letters,  a volume  or  two 
containing  Mr.  Austin's  coat  of  arms  and 
name,  and  the  Bible.  Nothing  remained  to 
be  done  uow  but  to  proceed  to  Albemarle 
County  aud  procure  a certified  copy  of  the 
record  of  Mr.  Austin’s  marriage,  which  I had 
no  doubt  existed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
county.  In  this  I found  I was  not  mistak- 
en. Uuder  date  of  September  15, 1840,  was 
found  an  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
Austin,  of  England,  to  Ann  Francis,  spinster, 
and  of  this  I obtaiued  an  attested  copy  from 
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the  clerk.  1 then  proceeded  to  R , where 

the  signature  of  the  county  officer  was  offi- 
cially certified  to  under  the  State  seal ; and 
fifteen  days  afterward  I was  in  London. 
The  proof  that  Pauline  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Fernball,  was  over- 
whelming. My  friend  the  attorney  accord- 
ingly, after  subjecting  every  document  to 
microscopic  examination,  and  listening  with 
the  closest  attention  to  my  statement  of  the 
case,  replied  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  doubt  that  the  proof  estab- 
lished the  claim  of  Miss  Austin  to  the  large 
sum  left  by  her  uncle  to  her  father  or  his 
representatives;  and  having  seen  that  the 
proper  legal  proceedings  were  instituted,  I 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  many  pages 
to  my  narrative  now.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  — that  month  seemed  to  have 
some  occult  connection  with  every  promi- 
nent incident  of  my  life — I was  on  my  way 
again  to  The  Glades.  As  before,  I drew  near 
the  old  manor-house  with  strangely  conflict- 
ing emotions ; but — for  what  reason  I know 
not — I was  on  this  occasion  much  calmer 
than  before.  Misery  deadens  the  heart,  I 
thiuk,  in  course  of  time,  and  admits  of  the 
entrance  therein  of  such  commouplace  con- 
solations as  at  first  are  indignantly  reject- 
ed. At  least  Owlet  will  not  come  a portion- 
less bride  to  her  husband,  I thought. 

I had  notified  my  dear  old  aunt  of  my  in- 
tended arrival,  and  the  superannuated  coach, 
with  its  superannuated  African  driver,  await- 
ed me  duly  at  the  station.  I shook  hands 
cordially  with  old  William,  got  into  the  car- 
riage, and  it  rolled  off  with  decorous  delib- 
eration toward  The  Glades. 

I have  spoken  of  the  fine  old  park-like 
grounds  around  The  Glade9,  dotted  with 
century  oaks.  The  county  road  skirts  this 
park  for  a considerable  distance,  and  you 
enter  the  grounds  by  a tall  gate  below  the 
hill.  As  I now  came  to  the  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  I looked  toward  a knoll  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  on  which 
grew  the  largest  of  all  the  oaks,  and  where 
Owlet  and  myself  had  Bat  down  to  talk  on 
that  first  visit  of  mine  after  old  Daddy 
Bayne’s  death.  There,  under  the  very  oak, 
I now  saw  the  gleam  of  a young  lady’s 
dress  in  the  orange  light  of  sunset,  and  a 
moment  afterward  I had  leaped  from  the  ve- 
hicle, climbed  the  inclosure,  and  was  hasten- 
ing toward — Owlet. 

She  had  been  seated  on  a huge  gnarled 
root.  As  I approached  she  rose,  and  stood 
tall  and  queen-like  in  the  light  of  sunset. 
Save  the  erect  carriage  of  the  beautiful  fig- 
ure, however,  there  was  nothing  regal  about 
her.  Her  exquisite  head  drooped  forward, 
with  its  wealth  of  brown  hair ; her  cheeks 
burned  with  blushes;  and  with  a move- 
ment as  unconscious,  I could  see,  as  that  of 


a child,  she  held  both  hands  toward  me. 
What  would  you  have  done,  friend  f I 
know  what  I did.  I caught  her  in  my 
arras  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  covering 
her  face  with  kisses ; and  ten  minutes  after- 
ward her  head  was  resting  on  my  breast,  and 
she  was  crying,  but  not  for  grief.  In  that 
little  insignificant  space  of  the  insignificant 
thing  called  time  every  thing  had  been 
explained — by  exclamations,  it  is  true,  and 
broken  words,  but  not  the  less  sufficiently 
for  two  hearts  to  understand.  She  had 
loved  me  from  the  day  almost  when  I first 
met  her  in  the  mountain  ; had  blushed  for 
the  first  time  at  her  rags  because  I had  seen 
her  in  them;  had  toiled  to  clothe  herself 
decently,  and  when  Aunt  Larry  took  her 
home,  had  looked  forward  to  my  coming 
with  a throbbing  heart.  I had  come — and 
had  chilled  her.  I seemed  to  avoid  her. 
She  had  cared  nothing  at  all  for  my  cousin, 
who  had  taken  a malicious  pleasure,  she 
believed,  in  paying  her  attention,  suspect- 
ing that  I felt  something  more  than  friend- 
ship for  her ; and  he  had  really  cared  noth- 
ing for  her,  since  he  took  no  notice  of  her 
after  my  departure.  But  all  that  was  so 
far  away  now ! How  could  I ever  have  mis- 
construed lierf  How  could  I dream  that 
she  preferred  any  one  to  myself  ? Her  whole 
heart  was  my  own,  and  had  been  so  long — 
from  the  moment  almost  she  first  saw  me. 
She  dared  not  tell  me  so,  or  even  let  me  see 
it;  but  now  she  could  speak,  since  I had 
spoken.  She  would  be  my  own — all  my 
own — if  I would  have  her! 

Red  sunset  of  the  bright  October  even- 
ing,  you  were  fortunate  ! You  never  touch- 
ed a face  more  tender,  or  lit  up  eyes  more 
womanly  and  true  than  those  turned  to  my 
own  from  where  the  fair  head  with  its  rich 
brown  curls  was  resting. 

In  the  spring  I was  married  to  Miss  Pau- 
line Austin,  and  a year  or  two  afterward — 
no  doubt  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe  at  so  irregular  a 
proceeding — the  entire  sum  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling  left  by  her 
uncle  was  transferred  to  Owlet.  It  was  a 
very  large  fortune  for  such  poor  people  as 
ourselves ; but  it  enabled  us  to  indnlge  in 
one  luxury,  namely,  to  release  The  Glades 
from  every  incumbrance  upon  the  property. 

Charley,  I am  happy  to  say,  declined  vis- 
iting Europe  on  Owlet’s  money,  and  is  long 
married  and  settled — as  my  dear  Owlet  and 
myself  are  at  The  Glades,  which  we  pur- 
chased on  my  dear  old  aunt’s  death. 

Twice  we  have  crossed  the  Shenandoah 
on  horseback,  and  Owlet  has  drawn  rein, 
with  an  expression  of  deep  sadness,  in  front 
of  the  deserted  cabin  where  Daddy  Bayne 
and  herself  lived  once.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion we  rode  on  up  the  river,  and  Owlet 
smiled,  pointing  to  the  bank  above  us. 

“ There  is  the  very  grape-vine!”  she  said. 
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denvored  to  provide  in  some  form  or  other 
for  'it#  legitimate  and  innocent  gratification, 
To  this  end  all  manner  of  shows,  parade*, 
ceremonies  circuses,  gladiatorial  combats, 
tournament*,  bull-fights,  auto6-da~t>,  joiliti- 
cations,  fain*,  festivals,  theatres,  lotteries, 
donkey  races,  and  competitive  games  have 
been  instituted,  and  myriads  of  prizes,  med- 
als, purses,  brevets,  principalities,  ginger- 
cakes,  diploid#*,  titles,  distinctions,  and  re- 
wards distributed  from  time  immemorial,  to 
the  unspeakable  gratification  of  humanity. 

But  of  all  the  safety-valves  invented  to 
relieve  the  body-politic,  surcharged  with 
deleterious  gases  engendered  by  peace  and 
prosperity,  nothing  was  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  idiosyncrasies  of  our  own 
people  than  the  old  militia  system  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Virginia  fifty  years  ago. 

While  it  must  W confessed  that  its  u war 
record”  had  not  grown  much  brighter  since 
Drydou  wrote  his  satirical  verses,  yet  wlmt 
philosophic  statesman  lias  failed  to  note 
the  calming  and  conservative  influence  of 
its  fuss-and-featber  parades  and  harmless 
titles  on  a society  wriggling  with  petty 


*[  The  country  rings  ft  round  with  loud  ularnm, 

Ami  row  iu  Add#  the  rude  militia  swarm*; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense, 
In  peace  a charge.  In  WAr  a weak  defense; 

Stout  once  n month  they  march,  a blustering  band. 
And  ever  htit  in  Mm*'#  of  need  At  hand: 

This  was  the  morn  when,  issuing  on  the  guard, 
Drawn  up  In  rook  and  file,  they  stood  prepared 
Of  warning  arm#  to  make  a abort  e*ftay, 

Then  hasten  to  he  drunk— the  business  of  the  duy.” 

— I)ryi>kn. 

IT  is  said  that,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
derived  it*  traditions  of  militia  musters 
arid  muflins  from  the  great  ami  wise  King 
Alfred.  After  a thousand  years  of  battles 
ami  breezes,  the  muffin  still  holds  its  place 
of  honor  among  the  domestic  institutions 
of  that  hardy  rate;  but  the  militia  system, 
succumbing  to  the  open  contempt  of  mili- 
tary martinets  and  secret  jealousy  of  gow  ns- 
men and  politicians,  has  long  been  a favor- 
ite butt  for  wits  ami  artists,  and  in  latter 
years  seems  to  have  fallen  into  universal 
disrepute. 

Acknowledging  the  natural  spirit  of  em- 
ulation as  pertaining  to  the  children  of  men 
a«  well  as  to  ipiailnipedal  puppies,  cubs,  and 
whelps,  all  civilized  communities  have  on- 
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political  aspiration,  and  aristocratic  tradi- 
tions still  swelling  and  surgiug  against 
the  levelling  process  of  democratic  legisla- 
tion f How  many  a petty  fomenter  of  coun- 
ty vexation  has  been  choked  into  silence  by 
the  State’s  seal  on  a captain’s  commission ! 
how  many  an  ambitious  dunderhead  kept 
out  of  the  public  councils  by  the  waving 
feather  and  gilt  epaulets  of  a colonelcy  in 
the  militia!  how  many  an  aspirant  even 
for  Congress,  who  there  might  have  played 
“ Samson”  with  the  people’s  money  and  the 
nation’s  honor,  has  been  lulled  into  content- 
ed silence  with  the  sonorous  title  of  general ! 

The  Romans  classified  their  popular  en- 
tertainments under  three  heads — Sacred, 
Honorary,  and  Ludicrous.  According  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  the  sacred  element 
was  not  obtrusively  apparent  ou  general 
muster  day ; but  all  that  we  could  conceive 
of  the  honorary  and  ludicrous  was  there 
present — a happy  combination  of  the  “ Tri- 
umph,” with  its  martial  pageantry,  and  the 
“ Saturnalia,”  with  its  license  and  merri- 
ment ; some  reminiscences  of  the  Olympian, 
Nemean,  and  Pythian  games ; a peppering 
of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  spiced  with  thim- 
ble-rigging, whiskey,  and  other  ingredients 
quite  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

For  weeks  before  the  great  annual  parade 
society  was  in  a ferment.  We  don’t  mean 
that  silly  little  aquarium  called  Society 
which  lives  in  a glass  box,  but  the  great 
roaring  popular  ocean,  and  the  denizens 
thereof,  from  the  polliwog  that  wiggles  in 
its  muddy  profundities  to  the  proud  halcyon 
that  skims  its  crested  waves.  Every  body 
had  more  or  less  interest  in  the  general 
muster,  and  shared  in  its  glorifications,  ex- 
penditures, absurdities,  and  enthusiasms. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1850,  weak- 
witted  reformers  and  jealous  gownsmen 
closed  the  show ; and  all  this  cheap  ambi- 
tion and  turbulent  ignorance,  deprived  of 
its  accustomed  gratification,  is  turned  on 
politics,  to  decide  the  most  intricate  and 
important  questions  of  government,  and 
swell  the  dangerous  power  of  demagogues. 
Since  that  day  history  has  been  busy  noting 
the  results. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  retailing 
this  chapter  of  stale  philosophy,  or  suggest- 
ing a doubtful  solution  of  our  political  co- 
nundrum, that  we  have  summoned  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Sixty-seventh  Regiment  Virginia 
Militia  from  its  peaceful  rest  to  pass  again 
in  shadowy  review  before  this  cynical  and 
conceited  generation.  No ; ours  has  been 
a less  pretentious  motive,  but  perhaps  not 
less  respectable:  a simple  yearning  to  re- 
call, with  the  memories  of  this  once  venera- 
ted institution,  the  gushing  days  of  our  boy- 
hood— a time  when  old  Murqnhart’s  stale 
ginger-cakes  surpassed  in  flavor  the  most 
delicate  confections  of  modern  luxury ; when 
Molly  Miller’s  molasses  beer  foamed  with  a 


zest  more  exquisite  than  the  choicest  wines 
of  France  or  Germany  have  since  yielded ; 
when  the  martial  “ Reveille,”  squeaked  on  a 
wry-necked  fife,  accompanied  by  Hez  Kerns’s 
drum,  stirred  our  young  blood  as  the  wild 
chant  of  the  “Marseillaise”  was  wont  to 
arouse  revolutionary  Frenchmen ; when  the 
mellifluous  notes  of  Blondel’s  bugle  held  our 
seuses  with  a mastery  never  since  accorded 
to  the  genius  of  Mozart,  Rossini,  or  even 
Richard  Wagner.  [And  here  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe  between  parenthetical 
brackets  that  in  our  opinion  “ the  music  of 
the  future”  will  never  impress  the  average 
soul  like  “ the  music  of  the  past.”] 

We  were  enrolled  as  a raw  recruit  in  the 
Virginia  infantry  soon  after  the  close  of  our 
last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

That  spirited  but  brief  and  superficial 
contest  had  served  rather  to  stimulate  than 
exhaust  the  military  ardor  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  mountain  districts  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  invasion.  We  had, 
nevertheless,  furnished  onr  quota  of  heroes 
for  the  occasion.  Our  people  had  also 
marched  with  St.  Clair  against  the  Indians 
to  Bwell  the  carnage  of  that  fatal  day — 

44  The  fourth  of  November,  in  the  year  of  ninety-one — n 

and  of  the  few  who  returned  some  were  still 
living.  Besides,  there  yet  lingered  several 
stately  veterans  with  queues  aud  knee- 
breeches  who  could  show  certificates  of 
membership  in  the  “ Order  of  the  Cincinna- 
ti,” and  whose  aristocratic  bearing  appeared 
already  a little  old-fashioned  in  the  repub- 
lic of  equality  they  had  fought  so  long  and 
valiantly  to  establish. 

So  the  men  of  “ ’12”  and  the  men  of  “ ’91” 
and  the  men  of  “’76”  had  their  long  war 
talks  together  over  their  wine  and  their 
punch,  while  we  boys  clustered  around,  ea- 
gerly imbibing,  not  the  strong  liquors,  but 
the  more  intoxicating  stories,  until  we  fell 
asleep  and  were  carried  up  to  bed,  to  dream 
until  morniug  of  battles,  sieges, 

44  Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 

Of  hair -breadth  'scapes  V the  imminent  deadly 
breach.” 

Thus  nurtured,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
grew  to  regard  the  colonel’s  white  plume  as 
the  highest  of  human  dignities,  aud  the  an- 
nual parade,  with  its  herds  of  such  raw  ma- 
terial as  soldiers  are  made  of,  its  drums  and 
banners  and  attendant  excitements,  as  the 
most  important  and  imposing  of  earthly 
pageants. 

Under  the  old  militia  laws  all  able-bodied 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  aud 
forty-five  were  liable  to  military  duty,  to  be 
organized  and  drilled  after  the  system  of  the 
Baron  Steuben,  adopted  by  act  of  Congress, 
1792,  for  the  regular  army  and  militia.  This 
was  superseded  iu  1821  by  the  “ General  Regu- 
lations,” compiled  by  Major-General  Scott. 
Company  officers  were  elected  by  the  en- 
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'•uinlfirftvod.;  ’m  wd  tempt  /if  all  pm- 
formtty,  armed  with  nfdghiMtoK  musket#, 
bor^ejiitfn'ji  ear  bine*,  l;<mg  ^iiirrei  nfh'&x 
double - barre  l ?i*l  >tot  - gupes  toll  -tm*  gated 
fdmitterbiiHseft,  uiyrBitVv-ttrnw  of  as  many 
ditorenf  puHvtu*,  ibitn  tbe  6|<1  dragoon  $a- 
bretlial  to&behmged  to  Harry  Lop'*  Legion, 
to  the  tUtfii bask*  i - h i I led  rupter  yVkicJi  Jm*i 
prohhl/ly  graced  Ike  thij^lv  of  onr 

J tvsirlv  altos  in  the  ft'evohttioii.  Tin?  ofii- 
vvi'Z  ixt'  the  ■volunteer  tomipaito.s,  «on  the  ot h- 
/>i  baiid,  werto  generally  sel^dtod  for  ttolr 
tonvlBOtihv  appearance  arid  martial  bearing, 
itototorm  witli  u ocrtai n elegance  iwft^tifp- 
meat,  each  in  t.U*  uniform  per  tailing  to  bis 
ttaftlptoy  There  voo»  ora£  a sprinkling  t>f 
< >toruns  '.of  rr*ogut},abte  h$  a gpr- 
fain  martinet  precision  in  ttotr  depart  tttent, 
find  a aiiailotv  ijf .>tooifeTopi  f»>^  iltefr  ftmte 
comrade*,.  hiil  i/nit.k  id  tv^oh t awj  oa  frail  e- 
ipift  lommont  A 

city  dandy  jvto  uti/teTtovifc  ti>  ;dda;olr  the 
o Jtln  &*»)*  omed  yc4y  4 u ytjd eh  31*11*0  ydlte'to 
worried  Hub/  itoorf fe  HylciWJoA  by  t ho 

*napptek  reply-  4A  Vunog  n toi,  I^yb  aton  the 
•tte&€  trnDp^  df  yironT  fteitou  beaten  by  aitm 
\v to  carried  theit swyvrd & i n U» at' « ay  * 

Tito  Uiadd  idVp *3 ipOH  nt , po$l: nuio, 

a/id  duly  paripted  t wire  a 

day,  timrchpU  through  chi*  aafl  put 

't^Lroagli itoTiomVmj  on  the  gfeop  eoiu- 
td fin  adjoining  wir  riUogiymm  h to  Hie  .sot- 
i^fahtiVni  of  all  emduvipftted  aeTwkd  - boys, 


rol ) rd  pn  •►  at to  of  tlmlr  itopeo » i.v *'  Hint ri cr* , 
regimental  nflimv  Uy  /bo  i:hinp«ii$  ofJtcnrs, 
.11**!  .go.iivT/i)  otlVeyra by  tto  Qopera|  A^nn- 
h)y  bfmtodtiyieiilf  h. 

■;Ba^iV: ilfetrii-t  vrae  alhoro*t 
— 01  ik  nt  art  illery ,.. 
'Vri)'*/.  oi  •^A'v.u.!  ry>‘  to4,  two  of  ritiomnn  or  iitjht 
hi*  f be  ►S*  arc,  aiid ; ti mforio- 
'*4  aeotthilu^'-fik  -ftocy*  aud  at  Iheijr  i_ndtvii.lv 
a/rl  bxpeniW.  TiiCK^  coinpaHii^  paraded  ;w 
yffun  >**3  ^fva?  and  were,  opr  m* 

tUanre  du  the  Bourfli  af  dnly  uud  all  public 

^ceasiotJB. 

>>  rude  miUtiV*  r< »mjniti* jp-cortlm g 

to  buy,  niot  t/yTce  a year  at  Hieir  ir,spo«;H<v 
;l)eAci*rpiartor^  far  a day's  dr  ill  nml  1 list  rite- 
tioof  Tto  rd£}indbt  vS*lk  ;ia«i>aibied  Vinro  a 
yfiOK  Uioiaby  iu  t he  ttom;h  o f May  , at  thv 
con/Hy  ipvi  f),  o lo  rd  lt  vt  an  xi?a  « teny  rod  ait  f l 
mOroiNiMt  rather-  niivr  Diyd*  ii‘> 
t tid n o f Ho  w'  p reBi?rUiid  \ iy i!)o  1 ♦ ip'fi**. : 

Ptbparainry  a^ttl  im  thnu*  day&  itrnnofXh 
af.bfy  preeiOJiifg  ilie  gendf lit itj \iBU*r.  the  ddi- 
*;era  id’  dll  anwd  A\>*)ro  ass^n>dd^i  HruV  ilrjJiritl 
togeiher  iid  a tfglif  tTitiudry;  ^id«pAnyv  ^vnr- 
Btoidttrl  by  'ttoiV  titd3l*0^Vx*^i  /ffey 
it*d(rtieted  t p thfe  tmAnnal  fiia»p^hy 

ttlidteB,  r*‘OiUnfhtt\l  05% Ari'l Ufiid  o H 0 d 
3,sj»  by  .v  ri.o"etfiOnj.o*r>-  v;'-io;ov<M  ot  fto 
they  \<t:i-v  t-v*  piny  id  tfo  grand  ro’HMe  i-e>? 
doy. 

AbiVortgli  thi2*  dd^i^dfel.  tto 

> ^ life  Hi  (\nr  rrgyno't/ibvl 
it  ifh  iiifBel  ;iwil  ilaiiut-ipg  With 
»n<>i^  hetot(ig^tiieuVi^  and  Jftodhtoyly  ytoadl* 
on nl»t  ho  Tirp<rd'  :AiA'0': 

the  ch*rt  iV*n/<  H?r  m.mmn'oi^  who  M«en*;- 
f rxutit’hed  t«r  fhe  rende/v^o*  ba^dhoTf 

danying  th?Jr  hoofn  and  Hiddirr  rloHu?s  jij 
a 'brmd)e-~ 41x1*  todns '“,>0*  enbufer^*  to  dor<, 
drid  plouglibdyB  fiont  mod  hamkr^ 

op/1  reipoby  rnrnl  di^-netA,  ^Jii/rl,  bUl,  f#y, 
■skiM.ity%  hoiydtgged;  • tgtok-  • 

o y ^ bp n 1 ) o 1 dbf»dl 4 m d svv ^^IkJctod  1 
^tj pipped  by  nrr ^s'^.epimcnicnlJy^  aw  k ward- 
Jy,  todT^dWy  • *te*  thuV.  w ere  ehUo^nd  by 


n ogt'ded , rag  am  nffine,  i d l tavern -ke^jterfi^ 

and  rake  a n d ^ rt<et  ’'.WjMiors , tod  ^toie w tot, 
pertot^vfn  ;i*to  n dJ*  piir  Quaker ^ tde^ 

tpet d , » Od n^t  r> «o Kf  ineeltanios  who  J»ad  a|»* 
to  manage,  and  hasy  touBtvwives 
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who  depended  on  little*  fregroefc  for  Help* 
Tbna  emme  tlie  great  day  of  days,  when  all 
s ul.v*ar  mdufetry  wiw  fur  1 he -time /Suspended* 
jws  0 dorn?Hiedi£eipl  vue  dp  fierred . 
E viHi  r he  »in den  i$  yrcre  norm t nt » ned  u» 

< ltn?c  Hi rit cuth me g t a r.iVs*  oh  Ilhwkstmm,  and 
m they  itn'i  at.  Uu«  * '•■bar”  would  learnedly 
observe  t between  a glo** /dWhiskey  and  A 
ijnid  r»f .tobwecoVy-*1  Inter  atina  *t lent  legiW5 
ihi£  hfeixy  We  mdmsdAHjys  leaded  at  the 
Jfhr^t  f«]Wf  TOy.eiHe,  eager  tor  the  jualb 
zaiitn*  iif  mir  guidon  dream*  f Mow  hope- 
folly  w<  eennhed  tin?-  eastern  liosizoii  fur 
^itraneo  of  a War  day!  With  what  mi- 
serly dhlighi  #ft  counted  tivhr  ouFafoek  of. 
•coppers. ■ hoard wd  fur  the  occasion,  atiti  esil- 
c\))hu ••! . * heir  ♦••pnv  yieot  in  rukea,  heer,  a/»»l 
Sticks  tii  tally ! Mow  do  hi  it  fill  |y  w e*  com 
odered  the  worn  efhgy  of  Vv0^orgViia.  jRfckV 
*m  a mn  we-  had  found  m a dirt  pile,  ami 
wondered  if  We  eon  Id  pa*a  It  dU  obi  Mitf - 
<ynhart . fbr  a.  u gauge i ' 11  Tfi en<  ho vr  pe 
y&H.-bod  the  dvisty  to/id>  tw  the  wiht  mount- 
oarrm  tnmpirig  in  to  swell  the  hiizz- 


hillifiailian’s  fall  ration  vf  whiskey  without 
visible  perturbation^  and  trite  tie  ntrj*t>r 
had  thrashed  hia  lieu  ten  aid  in  a fair  tight. 
Ttem /qualities  of  head  athl  pluck  >n  yfm»- 
me  ruled  hi  in  to  hi  a corn rail^n  the 

first,  vacancy,  he  was  WetWteptiuo  of  the 


tao-ufd,  grin' erte. and  -street  corn ifrfc?  And 
%* itti  wh&t.  sirbliino  naujtmv  v,*e  uuugtel 
*ti  th  fch<2>;  eyatrA  a».«v  the  plumed  lieroeet 
hurre-vu^'W  hud  fro,  m with  cecwolesa  nth 
a-vlnb^hthhuig.  sound  df  hqgfcg,  W aving  of 
lumnW*  dtndittig  o'f  a words,  w i tU  —the  fjbuiv? 
dex  of  ilpv  vajitairm  tpu$  the 
uiocdmrrn  t and  re  fra c t or  ytmd*  iv  na  at  1 e ngth 
marshal  led  t n tx>  do ute  uwxfiMtw o tr  li he 

of  IvitthvJ  Then  the  march  uheld,  pit h i If. 
exoffihg  acchlenla  inuf  itdndeht a,  aevera I 
hours  of  it  let  Hal  tiittjoienvreai,  aucIi  aa  We 
luigiit  doagine^ Mdll  and  atatf  w ould 
e$eeorrt‘.  w ith  » herd  of  lmffaloe»<  Thert  f4m 
€«thfn  hf  the  doaty,  f fiii-.-ry.  set  era  na  of  the 
day  V t’tiHipaigrn  and  the  diiai  leMolntdon  of 
Diitrfial  organ  r^Hfiou  irifo  a a Hu  hi.  ofdruuk- 
eft  Aoart'lrv  and  fjaticofi'  dgbks.  For  be^idpa 
ih&  preserd^d  military  ddtiea,  Jt  was  w/di 
hlutersUmd  tlfat,  ^hoeral  in aster  tTnv^  heing 
rc^kot>ed  amc»ng  the  dir*  m»  in  civil  lhw, 
»th>f ded  the  people  a convenietit  nppoiTH 
nit y For  aettiiOg  all  the  afantliug  iu*<>>onU4 
j t r>usi pa»  riva  1 yif a*  o u arr#l a horse  iradea, 
aim!  yw  iindoa  /yf  fhe  curreht  yeor.  uffcr  their 
biro  toildori ; And  the  so]  n t*»u  v?f  thc-no  dril!- 
c ulni ^ by  w h \^li cy  nod  jjiHiirhtl  coriyha^ yvna 
eonwler^i  ^uiie  sati^fe*  Hity  as  » resort 
tb  la.wyr.ra_,  and  far  minv?  e.OiiHhmieal.  For 
all  itW'W  -ft ditv  worthy  mI;  hx  o»onthN? 
-eagrr  amicipation  and  six  months  of  ph:r;8- 
.»iii  remembrance- 

J ate  iS^i  bgle ire  w re«|u*rt- 

abte.hnF'  nnamhl||d;^.:^(^i^  ;y 

; ’‘a  fVnRjil  «<WKirif 

Wwi'  cmly  «m»  to  fli^  ranr^ 

Ami  keep  J.  li.  his  oiiiy  f4or>,  w5  poanv” 

Hut  ixt  due  tiiwe.  Jake-  enrol )im1  )u  the 
mU'iMh . and  ebottldermg  h lft«corn  ^tAlhyhhWr- 
fully  tnarrhml  to  flu?  fto)dt\vltere  hn  ^mrjnjF 
ted  b unself  wiyh  honor.  He  hnd  'hprried  so 


-A;x4ht>r»iAA.>r. 


stbii  in  hi.»  pock u \ , H n d | ^ cidrif t the  ticedful 
/tariffs  wHh  b yudicioua  regard  both  for  sbovjr 
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ami  WHeu.At  hom»%  be  br*f  dooped 

bU  uiny  iVguimmteis,  and  belted  hia  sword 
an  the  wrong  oudtfhu  Heg&o  ti)  tedliz^  the 
t\ */(& to&r*ii\L'9#  uf  hi»  pMsiiirni . In  at  tending 
the  tramiiig*  m the  capaoHj  of  private  Ite 
hart  jwbfcftd  up  liulf  iv  dose.ii  wcdyls  of  cork 

maud  ami  military  jabnieea  \vfffttote  'a'  cidar  [ or  * ♦ rose  u tatioti "«>  ti$MeA-t 


his  okfeer  of  glory.  uri  they  appointed  day 
the  iroitvjvHny  a^mdbteiV  at  ilwi 
roads  formstrueljon  and  diacipBjie  under 
iU  <v  &$$$$$«)  W * fed  for  caw; *portam*n 
AfoivaHug’  i^UVt  fiie  bbgfc  agu <*,  ft»r  timorous 
tyros  and  watet  mijidona  at  fclmtr  6 rat  ball 

- . . ^ MfHiiirili^  " J"  ' | |K , 7l.  $:V-  If*  penipiw  Sjrtfl- 

iiUtk  of  lifer  mean  t ug or |mk|iofa|»pjiqatiob»  j pathetii'ally  with  urtnifir#  or  }day* 

while  iho  #tud)f  of  a tact  teal  work  hr  had  ,:■*  actor®  at  choir  Ural  apywAtatfe*  on  tuiy  *tagr ; 
borrowed  only  served  Ui  xmuhlfc.  the  Hrtie  but  of  aft'  the  ^xcnud-Hfitig  imts-.h)  vdrkh 
•knowledge  be  bait  suppled  be  jufe*£gKe‘j.  '‘rfedcHt  ' merit11 ' cun  be  subjected.  uotMog 
•But  .mammy  bm)  Ink  star  era  defeated  h©  Jpuk-  caw  the  agony  of  a gmfeionr  in  sad- 

ed  like  a ooitmfe,  and  tJuvt  put  Hun  iu  ifeirf , dier A clothAk at  bi#  first  Attempt  to  dnU  Hik 
again,  hvyefefeVHved  ivteheumal,  niter-- 1 company  m publm,  in  fee  of  all  Un?  brascn 

ihg  ^ordi-of  ^oinnuitul  ! VavtVrH,  giggu.«g  girl»,  e.ritienl  cx&mpfe  <m.l 

down  the  pore  h 1th  A faith  award  lit  •ihiudv  j"  ' negryie*-  wapaUy  attendant  on  a 

ml  N'“at  wu'eh  me  <kk-  thbC  ydrt  the  vAfiV  The  bra  very  of  hi»  cheerful  swagger  auil 


minting  With,  fbat  impudent 

;<b)rniter-bop|>eiriv. :! '’■?(•;:• ,-  V V ,V; 

HoVettTlmrdate^  *feira#e, 
aiiil  despair  Amhfeufes  ftrijft- 

geats  re-stioreei* . UiiC  it^v 
bad  tnurkoif  among  tb«$'  tywiy- 
tuter*  ftvr  individoa}  uvil- 
it  ary  agv  d b*>iw>  '■■$$&' 

nod  rlbAtA  tdrtugfe  b«  ;all 
otbete  most  dte«4ydi 
tbifr  jack  yrori  lint  siloriiol 
fjeivJu  fiy  \tf  ihk  a ’ :M$ 

w a4  /mo  of  tlio  tbty  wbvt  enuld 
t*o^t  H^vVi  o jt  smeUmt  go  d» 

poirder  lit:  aetnai  aocei^p 
and  of  having  ‘ tookrd  in 
rlttuger  * Gorgon  faiJttk  m 
taip  ^^ehtb>h/eompnnv  T .ldvvr«iM  i‘  tbrvvyj  ttve  forya  of  a ‘ t-olonin  t.*f  «nM>h  gr**na- 
.-.pAdoH.  bai^Ayard  -^ihb tt4);P'  At  yd  { ..  t ■ •*  /■’ /,v  ;e;  v':  ' ‘ 'T 

wf»: p ibo  cnpteio  sbmlnniy  di^uppcanuti  tl?e  f Cii  lt<14  \u>  had  had  file  lurk  to  draw  a 
boo  *«t\n  of  Ubo  iHung  dm  h»>ol-«  of  hi^  aooi^  pn/e  »n  the  .thirty  days’  draft.,  and  marrlmd 
.k>jtectfthiin!»<  JuiiiV  tlfeir  iiteaf  li  im  ’iii\%£to -i  tv*  tfte  of  diir  ukt 

ruidttl.; ^A'W^yy.'^iitaMi  'a.o»l  r^aui  1 ijspfaiivps  i ifdb  tie  had  dtdod.  vbdiiider  te  ^bonidor 
of  ^ d‘*«  id< /fi\  nddr.uy  dmr.srtrr  <vrrr  lizard  with  ofli^  her f«j i ».»r*  t luvid^aio  thdcJ  of.  1HA-. 

'iswnin'j  from  dm  open  door  <d  the  reliar.  dooH)»urg> L iind  when  tbe  Vandal  foe  np|ir;vi- 
‘4 1 traai ; gHl<dhds  sm  aniid  tho  oJ.it  h<4yv  e«I  lidkvua  orfp  of  tin»  .fir*d  tv  ai^tteobvte  Urn 
JiMjkiiig  dpvritVf  (ie>i  l^lt  piiutipinto  tbnsmiiv  tdiuaf ♦ nnv  and  til tb ^ i Vi ifjv  pT t> ft » i it v tl ? y igno- 
tubf1  . tarif  or  nf  bor^Bte.h^ 

juki<  ifmV^hpd  Hjf tbr  steps  looking  whUc  ' rbi . tin .' i n»t iu^ti td- 
iiU  nve>  attd  tborroigbiy  Smired.  iffdted  1 hat  ^iajstorly  nnu>muvyk  ^bdtehy 

AVh>v  souityv  ihijuirml  slm,  at ix tonal y,  oMJeb  prrciaufi  bacon  wm  aivvvrl  itt  cmm- 
^U3rlif^r./  ; a|.C;b  try.  I# II v *if v^y  Alf  tiKvi^ 

uf  *V  iti  anfi  nfutd  «rif?C  i^pj; isvf  * d.  adding  snpeviindirs  wfueh  t br  wavl»k^ 

flu*  cnptfii  it;  *'  \Vh;U  <bi  waiimii  kru*v>  uhti at  Kouiuna  eitBe4 ftn PeditJieti H»* ' - -mnsky. t. vW- 
y??af  ??r  M itlgfw%>sfv  kira(i^ikf<xmhftH*t 

Tbi<«  Ditbvi  m-.rniying  hai?k$nt  drd  n.»i  on  tod  a iMdrogrado  vuirru  of  e)ghry  mnm  .ih 
cool  <oir  rmopliyte’s  martial,  junior  nor  f djcek  ' twattfy-fowr  b»on^.  Hav  ing  ivuoIumI  hid  na^ 
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ti  ve  mountain  8 with  u whole  »kinv  hfc  rallied 
ill*-  ahii  \ayhi  ambush  to  4«r the 

ebtwi?  in  e&fct*  he  wight  veuture  so  far  from 
Ids  *hit*i*ta#T- 

A t ttm  pihJ  of  a week  tilts  old  woman  who 
had  trttftn  hlkmdmg  commissary  during  Iiio; 
eonmUnmot  informed  him  the  cowardly 
fao  laid  reireated,  ami  the*  coast  was  clear. 
So  he  made  a «ortk‘  "firnu  Im  urnlmfdi  (the 
old.  wuitrmu  suol  it  iv a*  an  ivy  baats,  luit  of 
eewrae  $du;  k ae w nothing  of  tacties* ). 

lit*  yevm  of  ncvvjco  being  by  this  time  ex* 
pired,  he  eheuthetl  Ilia  tfWortl  ami  drew  It  is 
.pay,  *^taldiMt,ed  hi » head  - qu artery  at  the 
Ufo^-roads,  ami  >lisvcmc«cd  cm  bar  ties,  re- 
trials, no » I feats  of  arms  and  legs  during 
-ths  jn&t  of  hi*  life. 

His  fldm?rnjg  ami  grateful  fejktw  * Imui- 
t^rviccs  by  the  honorary 
hrt^V^l  of  yr^lltain.,  which  title  hr.  adhered  to 

wilh  ^uiduioacumci  dignity.  In  rime  the 
eaptoiu  became,  thy  reeagtt i*ed  an t hority  on 
(lie  arf  of  war  and  al  l q&estWip  coiuwfiing 
eJifpvaite-  although  his  reputation 
for  prof mridity  ou  these  pomte  may  have 
iteeb:  e^nggnra'teii  by  the  all  allow  ness  atlas' 
snnoumiiugv. 

‘Abu*  fbonii^ur  argent  n>jrt  q;mf0  onibwiteA 

The  capfum'*  income  t as  it 

dttH'iHlod  rnalrilY  00  tin*  rfetlif.  fly^teta  and; 
tm*  slipshod  good  nature  of  the  luimorwH 
kabiluti*  6t  tjm  taVtkjyhitf  dtvidosplH  <yert.» 
annually  hecomlug  smaller  ami  outre  prcvi*- 
‘ •. 1 . ' ' • ■ ' ■ ' ;•  * ; ‘ ■’•  • { v . j 

In  vie  w of  the*  most eiv  ;fl he  nmui-apm ted  ! 
landlord  had  that  morning  huyg  a placard : 
isvei  Ills  counter  to  thv«clfet't;uTciiHt  is 
deadwBa4  Pay  killed  hini.^  With  i he  n> 
sfineUva  delicacy  of  ii  gvutlcmrin  ami  high 
of  honor  which  tb*  Mil- 

itary profession,  thv*7  vaptaiu  ujgardpd  l im  a* 
a hose  Utsmuufiem  a w^mi  ting  to  & peyspual 
iiwolf.  He  atrmd  apart  gluoi *13%  f jioogh t fid,.  1 
and  ittmumted  with  a thirst.  :■. 

,lfe  Oivptidh 

t w*  a uddbwtvurftgrag  glatieo>  Bat  tho  w>»id 
00 r horn  w*ds jwf r#L»d  irt  ids  mt>  acted  its 
pfowptiy  as  did  the  ‘VopPm  sesame,*  of  All 


The  drum  boat,  the  ^appely”  the  fife 
enuraked.  the  niton  with  tiumiltnmm 'hilar-. 
Uy  took  their  phuves  in  'line,  while  Captain 
Jack;  by  dink  «f  hweftting,  tlourtslung  hi$ 
weapon,  collaring  and  haulUig  them  here 


a\u\  r bore,  u\  length  got  the  com  pan  y form  «;«t; 

ihi  a Vi  t h a sal  n t e he  >^k  U v yrtnl  1 1 in  f hifc 

capiiiiM  ii'  voimnanU  and,  taking  Ida  placo 
by  bhr  ^hle,  Vdutinnbtl;  !^  iudlv’alo  kj”  Ooit8i 
wtiik*?,  add*  stage  wtd^r*  the  proper  #Mnm 
to  fldjoXV : 

Attention ! Shoulder  arms ; presord  anna, 
ah»)uliier  urnm  ; >;*rfkT  yxxn**.  Sffiyr  we’ll  Call 
the  rolf”  mn\ CaptiM ft  Jack,  an t hori tat i ve l y 
Iltd  Captaiff^i^S^tcc  wa»  goCti  tig  bo>  h 
red  and  re^j  f i>  dhder  t he  uudisgOiwid  iienm- 
| Immee  1 w*  1 on ed  hy  h M s 1 ibn l U‘ n » . m ul  w«» 
an  turns  to  get  libs  nouimand  beyond  the 
feiudi  of'  eortJAivi  zy+'H,  'winch  lie  felt  -«i  en? 
.'ntuaUy  obsMvhfg  the  preMUn  }^r<Vvin>- 
auecs.  So  he.  suddenly  star  tod  on  \m  own 
hook,  Rig  hr  face!  honviird—mareh  r 

Rui>ii-i.tulwlul;v  ati d a mb-a -» hi U-p I <\  b.  Away 
they  marehed  1 i ky>  g ^^ekyif'  gp  ese. 

y It:iH  t MOpC  yifU  » .■  nosed  buU«t?*  ahoiifcoit 
tlid  Ta  ' ; fl«?  can  ibm>: 

march  wOiv.-hftlai’eii.  arms 
t-ij.ptiiii*  S,  1 nf  oiri'cnl  1 1 i < on  jib  an  r 1 y by  railing- 
aitetition  to  tlu;  tJyt  f t*;lh»eirt  you  k\h>  t)i6yT^ty 
■a-tlof «g  It boys.^  Anti  . id 
truthva*V<4vi»r  anu^  of  th5e  eoiirpuiiv  ctdis WtiAl 

of  ' rah  *t icfc*.  corn  stulh^,  hoe  fnunUe^  grain- 
cradh:  t«eth,  ttnibrcThty.  aful  thr  lik^.  tho  ei- 
mitioij  of  t h<  order  nppetmHl  both  easy  ami 
u»Cn.rdl,  and  :t  he  hoy*  wfctdi  a hernl. 

But  ihe  wteran.  Chucked  at  this  na trap* 
ho  tkc1-i>i>itif!d;:^ni i trmiiem pf  ?imtrnc- 

turn?s.*  dc.divrrM\  ho  would  not  tarnish  3m  hiit 
Itbry  ixpulution  by  marching  any  longer 
yrith  «oeh  U dniVtt  ofjack^rs.  v! 

Cfipuiib  S.  said  lib  tftfjght  ‘'go  dryf/  for 
angbt  luf  cured;  heAvasuVt  behobkit  to  him, 
Ay  tho  quanrl  wuscjfid  tforeer  ai/d  hotter.  Hie 
rorffpaay  and  following  began  to  take  kidw 
with  due  «f  the.  other,  ami  the  vcliob*  paradfe 
soon  hecfuim  e oiiipl  etely  dccuo i.'ul  tatfd . 
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But  CapUtth  was $8$  ^ nom 

|fi  trf  ftp iu~.  nh*  run  U\m  ^}U»  htipuitiry. 
llHHtilyV^ahVu.\gJiU  %*\  ^iii<da^jtwl  Bis 
"»u‘Hs  <1  a 4I  >:Hst  hj*  Billy 

H\vi>t'd:  hi©, ; Mbsiy  bwstyt  r»>ht  followed. 
Apjton,  fidllfj# if }>  1*}*  ?ihif t sljpbv^Jtb  i&rjifefc- 
.%.}* '-itot m itiih  frigh  i tb t(  vrbe^^iv^ 

;8 ' ■ * 1 *b-..'(:'iti  <!  in  -*»  m>  I it  Jh'fc  t lie  whole  eoiu- 
■ sihgte.  u\ ||  begin  Uhl »:.  with  the  mlju- 
t<Xot.  &f.rini£«'dv  enough,  v^bHe  arrayed  m 
•hi*  our  T‘a»a>i*iy.  ami  -Jinned  .v i < b jrmudmm 
;sdv*‘l«-  VM>r  V'U i>  46  despie^ble ■ u 

ftgury  f(mi  f;by  very  boys  laughed  »i  him  \ 
uowyui  In.*  fedjde  buVnboi^l, -jW» i/ish in#, tlui 
brawny  rirmv  with  Nvhirk  nonne  hml  en- 
dowed , 1 1 ?; rj\V ife/. ‘V* ri  i ■■ '! hbh*d<]r  tie 

rollers]  five  trdl  lib*  (ruder*  wlm  yli.ook.  like 
b willow  ‘-i  iitnj  m 'Iiw . ami  witlimlt  a 

hh»w  ?lm  < c4u^i|b'iv':-^-.iiJ3  relbmmd  ami  tluf 


oiquaihibg  nxmthiQ  fmide 

t\>  i ha  tmapMkx  i ^i  i«/lj  boy*-— 

.finally  i urn*:;  yw-'ti  better  look  out.  i 
yrasjfltt?  t nri^^iiu»ob  to;ift  JfUfi  know,- 

m«  a v±  u ill mu -bead  auu-t -tuartbil,  ami  Realty; 
at  ^inHstlBuirwuwr;^ 


of  YyunHf  fbbig  ■ 

/*  But  oitrruidmn  will  hot  youhike  a little 
luinii-bw*  I'mi  U>v  -,i  bnumb  of  de«:i|riiim- 
■ i'hb  yS>ztliiiiibiii>ig  -ftfiic&F  iihped&nl, 

^mlubi’Oit  so 

tmicb  it?  ,t  hfc  *>&  * U fat t mu  of ; v vyry  bovly  tbul , 

ijfa/4Ti<ir  ave  uf  th«j 

^^iJuyk •■uiok  ub  Ids  Imf  him!  }m»potoi 
ibrbti  tisr  i^ijjvirtiu - 56 iv i i jrfr |f>  1 
Thci  ebiw#  o f?Mv  ^iy yn  Vv  itii’  b v.iH<  and 
rf>bcbbef i f^tu  ^bb  b>l lb  ^ ill#  ^f  bby«, 
nogrui'6,  lb f ^ } to r^b  , xli e l u v<\r u ben bb  - 

i I i)J  dcijL^j  i^lbnyiOg  . iuiil 

turkeys,  prolonged  to  tbreu  tim^  three. 


old  time  mnmms. 


getter  Tfeo  ;i4tid«.ij<^  »)f  OOT  young 

tuoi'i  to  shirk  useful  ocmpai  ions  am!  go  im,o 
the  legal  jirnft^hoi  emmurtetel  the  peace 
societies  to  im>&H  that  * iriirn  national  awiV 
btb  or  courte  of  urlwTmiiocL*  >V6pi«.Vte  estate 
teted  'vrbick  rfould  wyufcT  w&ra*  hat  tight#,', 
iiXi/i  &fl  ifrrijfr  »iiiimm*a- 

*&fy , it  not  iwipFafitrcahio.  A religious  re~ 


Th*  tbii*  MeiiriViylheard  these  aliopfs  with 
conscious  hhvshe«  jiUfl  teher*  amf 

from  that  night  of.tr;  a tether  m 

hi*  hot  well 

To  amid  ';$fer,  t^n'/ptativvn  of  zander  iug 
a w av  ip  flowery  pntte  letedig  from  tte 
main  highway  of  our  subject,  we  here  dte 
•creel hp  drop  the  lumiyfti  bit  Tltc  act  of 
»>ur  drama,  and  hog  our  com-  . yy-.  , , - ' 

>:■'■>■-:■'•■ 

twenty  hive  clapp'd  . “ . > ' " 

between'  thH : ate  fte  next 
paragraph.  ■/'•-*  ■' 

become  a uaiu  ifl  substance 

and  of  fautdy;  nrdjpd  for  in-  >;tAg 

dnkt.ry  and.  thrift  among  the  vs^| 

iintependeio c yeomanry  of  Ids 

<y?nuty | yetthno  ted  in  uo  & 

vn sc  abated  his  patriotic  a r-  / 

dor  nor  hb  zeal  ju  the  unte  * : , 

taty  kpryife».  During  these  '>•$£$(;  - v, 

y«ars  ho  had  beep  phpctjl- 

iou#  ip  his  attendance  cm  all  *4 

the  pi  listers  prospri  bed  by  J 

hivr.aml  on  all  nottemrihigh 

dav.H/ind  tiPVidtty^  terlotemk 

fUiibrab,  aud  c«lter  jjrtiliJti'fp  |^  ! I*  \ 

tiorffe  wheye  the  military  elte  *L  ivV  s 

mop*  tcnl4  withprbpri&ty“be 

introduced. 

Like  all  dmtlngpVslicd  ca- 
reer?*, hi#  toad  Men  checter- 
ed  with  failares  nod  diffleul- 
tiha  For  several  successive  years  at  the  of- 
ficcsfo*  tmiuiftg'  the  gtaudiu  g epumuttbP  of 
rvwvdy  hoy#  had  UAtj^rded  Imp  the  rusty 
kpi  fy  A*  Bie  Hr-s  t prfre  of  a jrk  w urilpy^  ip 
UtG  bn batiti? tc . right, 

ami  left  whre!,v  ifiwiniid  of  gee  and  whoa 
nv-iv»  muphtiy  aod  petHistePtiy  ignored  by 
hi*  *^vit  ,-i;mi  horyu***  ’ He  lost  six  fut  plgb 
ui  a rii^h  dttrrfiipT  to  fon*^  hi#  tlrdvo  aorosH 
a ujtrrow  fmjt-bridgo  with  the  order,  44  By 
the  right  iiatik  : i»y  left— march  V'  lint 

wh«n  he  troid  to  inivodofo  mart  oil  law  in 
hi^  hmtsehblil|  lie  found  lim  fCtttttebjtfg ; adju- 
taut  ami  company  of  intardry  in  ore  iuipe- 
lesflv  vnun;niag*'abl;  than  all  the  rest  of 
' ^reairtoti  ph l lOgHhof.  1 -'  ■}[ ' r :••  }*- '.*•  ■;•  • v;  . 

V?1*  4*  tho  syurld  belong*  to  the  r^.ist t 
«#ud  at  length  on  r )mtb  refied^ni  tliiv  cow  nisi 
of  his  .long  and  faithful  servh  ejy  and  stood 
upoo  the  4iUj£tim%  of  hi#  oai*fhly  ambition. 
He  vm  elected  colonel  of  the  regipieut. 

Xow  if  worried  ratlb'r  pro vt>kit*<  fim.t  n* 
ho  hful  a^cpiidetl  t]At  di floruit  ladder  nf  jw* 
motion,  the  prrAt’ige  dwl'  pupa  lari  fy  ot  th»> 
^rvic<?  going  ilpvrp; 

Th^  tpc*<c^»r  w«?ri>  variotij?  add 

manifold.  Druggi»ts>  ijnarryjucn.  aiud  wk 
ers  0/  a turn  of  muni  believed 

iter  (mmtaburn,  gntwcotion,  nitto-glycerim*, 
^xnl  tte  w'cmid  mate  'wnr.so  destructive 

that  it  tyuald  have  to  be  abandoned  alto* 


^ cMTih.te  pv  tm  u\%: 


y\  val  at  iliWdfscfafrblP  and  otter  portentous 
signs  l«flnci‘4,kpme  t<»  hope  rite  unfltehute 
Wpuld  dawn  upon  the  w prhl  1m- ion*  ilia  ftwK 
< r.M'r  got  amd, her  chauce  to  order  out  the 
inditia. 

Then  the  Mexi«!uu‘  war  vicidoit  ilf.  crop 
of  ronniulVc  (icrpi^,  wtouw*  tdooil  - biutned 
Mprela  ov^rsbadiDWcd  t.te  peaeclul 

honors  of >>ut  hpq^phli  Kvarriprft.  In  kliorf. 
that  ov«rgw>Vu  liaby^  fte  Ihibllc,  g*d- 
ting  ti  red  of  :it$  cheap  ban  hie,  and 
some  thing  vpore  eo^tlv.  So  t hey  ivrote 
agaiuat  U i'irt  ite‘  tetv^p‘tfper?t,  .vpdte  agaitef 
it  in  puhUc  nseu'-inl.isu*#,  ridinib  *1  that  re- 
apeetaldi4  44 1/ulbHwVk  $f-  «•  f*VV;  Stat^M  hy 
rdiom i liable  t uivcHtte.  whi%!  h paraded  the 
fdreets  to  the  debg^t  of  the  nt^Vroes,  k ag?ff 
ted- ^ To\nUeX.  Tte  telrftepen  thfinseite^ 

oleetvxd  f-ftptmn  tebmfrl*  a tie!  tralpnel  Ftuykw 
to  ennitmutd  them,  tteu  turned  their  orth  eo 
into  ridicule,  and  in utimuwly  peHed  tIkui 
with  apple,  euro*,  and  oflun*  Igumnihr 

ion#  nitrite  ]dcntifuJ  emmgh  ?m  the  wy? 
past ure.s‘  w boro  they  li  vid  their  pprndt^. 

A zenl  le«s  fervent  or  a feebler  spirit 
ought  have?  p nailed  before  these  advorse. 

*$  th^  rime#;  but  mir  hero  entered 
fcte  il#td  with  1}  deierinrnation  to  redeem 
rlw  dcua.yuig  ' pm-jtige  of  the  service,  arid 
tiiiWft  ti gain  to  ‘the  Iteol  of  bk  O'Vti  amhi- 
tiou.  On  his  face  the  propd  hiotto  \>fu  Vie- 
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commander  backward  and  forward  ae  their 
efforts  bite  the  xnfc.ro 

they  prilled  andtte  anmr  th*  m»Wd  laughed, 
shouted,  and  advttfcd,  tin*  more  inextricably 
ine*tnckW»  wa&  th^.  case fii\  luind.  At 
length,  with  ctiip:  mighty  piill  all  i<»getber, 
Eie  ww*  lifted  dff  hfe  /bet  ahii  roiled 

in  the  dust.  ,*yiV,  • /:  *•  ‘ iyf  • • a a * • 

d'Stop,  ywi  p^ky  kb 

M I forgot-siWtkV0iiei  t^itaur^f  •.$»;  i‘fe- 

iqg  like  Aotieu*  from  the  earth.,  he  rreweed 
a spring  just  mater  (be  guard,  and.,  lo  I 

; vV  • -//<;■•  0 /;  ‘h/Wnd 

lca(*c<V  hjjfcY  $4#  f4  ain't.  * 

The  crowd  gaw  Hires  cheers,  the  «n)»ie; 

tfruck  n pv  arid  the  troop* 
tiiiiichod  g&nauUjr  away* 
Fr)0ii>  the  day  rhruJoke 

Swingtett^A  had  ijftxied  <L 

<hern  Hallk  ^briv.ateet  ifa6: 
TegidKd)tb.l  must *ts ; life  aapU  • 
rafiou  liH.il  been  to  tide-  as 
‘ii  > colonel  of  tW  sM  Sisty- 
yy  rky  had  ui 

^ Y£;v  ' length  dawned,  £od  jprojw- 
^ ^y-\  1 * hrrlliont  realisation 

*i rV> '•.;' mtr  hero^'  •ioug*chet^hbd 

^ ’{  wisii^.,  RuL  <jfe  O.V»lhL  Olio 

TKVC  thing  yni#  wnihtiitg. It  was 

vflP  V ' " 11  eavalvy  eseoriy  The  old 

\ -**  > - X-  i^gnlatiivri  eouipuny  nflmrse 

\ had  worn  o«t  ita  imifornm 

a j and  disbanded  hi  >lfeg\fet 

iyorue  jm  before;  and  mi 
t$$vrtr«  oppoTtniiUy  of  life 
' i|/V.  how  could  am*  colomd 

^ tigTce  liV  resign Yhta'tfeertjttiitf 

cuHiplbiiient  to  all  his  idor- 
v.:  ;v--  Hid  gb^ryl  HtVdfedared  the 
‘ 'V  : • hmsjter  »hmdd  ho  disunssnl 
,r^'V;  ,^n4  :§(*  W&PfoX  ke  w.o'oidift 
tipptmr  on  the  ali^efe  With- 
4>\ft  aii  08(*t/rt.  Tn  Avi'ri  go 
oppalUng  n taihudropbe  hie  aulfe  bcsncTtd 
theTjjgei  ftmj  in  half  &h  hour  * full  &t)ttiul- 

vton  of  mouufed  vtf^iuitebr^  wM  dmwyi  h|i  in 
JfroYii  o.ftlie' l}ol<ioeT$  quartiii^, 

JR^ieWlnp  theui  tkrongh  a Window,  he 
kow  the  ^Ombtiny  wife  coin  posted  of  fartn- 
<?x>/  b!>TTi»v4iro^tMl  TiMigb  uud  fiw  j;  J>w t« 

good  hoftfoJiwvby  mturtifedj  aild 

;tl p 'j p t\ vrry i}t lu*r  n niural  vr w M Jo wvit  by  a 
^unkmg  VidlL  r / ; } - '•  • ;‘,s ; : ‘ ; ^ V 

This  \ym  im*hgmiiod  and  det  idi  dly  un- 
nuiitarv.  'The  .-■»■*  In  rod  said  it  v.  .uthln’t  do. 
Hfe . .ilf?ared  the  p«mle, 

anti  hiviMl  ike  eoVbs  in  a tacaiil  b»r  hard  by. 
Pleased  wilft  the  shicHty  wirh  which  hie 
cotniuaUife  h«nl  kewi  t^jpiL  the  -coUniei 
emerged  ^u  o from  belli  oil  a clbiid, 

mounted  his  ItiipHtront  war  grcOd,  mid  v‘  patf 
od  like  a follow vid  hy  his  clat- 

fering  troop,  '£v  \( 

^ * Qti rt* pulretfr  ssuirtti  quatll  nu^ula  earn* 

■ '* .'  .rmiA.'l'  ' " ' N 


tory  or  Tb*a»>hM  might  l>e  easily  road  hy  the 
da  1 lost ■;  pfa ysiogttocoldt.  lie  open f half  » 

yejtre  idedin.e  \xt  tittiug  ixiBisotf  out  for  the 
nee asipn . Never  hail  a sash  o:f  hbif  »i i lie n 
» teathet  »or.;  thlj  Arid  grac«sfully 
\vnv  higt  epartMi-  of  sack  dktzdiog  «pJ^4dr? 
a swonl.  so  riciily  IrUrfeV  bud  gcabbarilod, 
Spjiearod  »i  the  parade  of  the  old 


SixJy'Seviitith. 

Owi/ig  partly  te  /he  fam  pf  >}m  now 
<‘Otonclr  but:  dvhdly  to  his  indci  mi  gable 
pi'iNOfotl  orgvio  y,  thi>'Uiri»-»»ui  wus  larger 
atul  hettgr  shipped  thau  fmd  been  h«hu 
for  a ivmubor  of  years. 

The  *.dde»t  raptuitu  acting  a»  mljidatit, 
had  fonnod  the*  parade,  hrongbi  it  to :» VI  pro- 


riud  AfwtHl  with  irfs  ewt>rd  ivt 


■tygilt  t arms, 

_ 

•The  ro{omil  a<d;nMwjeriKed  the  etVmjiJL 
iimtjt  with  n huugh ty  mPf  adv^u^  fc>  tuko 
ooinmmylt  oml  th«  Ink  .*••£  his  sword 

with  a yatt-iing  whu  h w^ubl  ha'v<> 

cTprjtf  feijiidr  to  is».  ^iciug^niasfer. 

TllU  t0ti\yimiit  won  i>  ibilow.  guii  fho  sw'imi 
didb*t  gppb^L  Wy  tagged  agabx  aind  ag^ifU, 
and  thd  harder  he  jiatied  tjm  harder  k>  ^tnet 
iu  the  scabbard. 

At  onee  tbo  ohse{]ui(»nsne«»  of 'hiiinnH  nn- 
tprb  toward  »11  \^<\*r\i?A  and  befitlnd  great- 
tufea,  ii>Aid  feii^l  itsrd f.  T iven.tyr  spert htbrs 
/*»*}  j»ivlf  lire  .pa.rgd^'WAihn*!  -IViirw^ri] . to  oifor 
^islauro.  TU^  lifrky  parth1^  vreru  m ^ t>hl 
ifeato  and  a 'brimfjee  boy,  who  respective] y 
Mm>,d  r i * > - !« dr;  mid  poinr  of  the  scahhapd, 
whife  thf'  wlfefiel  Kthuldied  the  irimiburilL. 
nailv  w'^apffri , apd  hah!  it  firxnly  between  hi* 
icpefei  The  eager  yivlnnt  eersH  vr^rrieil  like 
two  dogs,  at  u honex  dragging  the  enraged 
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His  appearance  on  the 
field  was  a stunning  success, 
while  the  manoeuvres  and 
grand  review  which  follow- 
ed, we  may  safely  assert, 
were  never  surpassed  by 
any  thing  in  that  line  be- 
fore or  since.  After  about 
four  hours’  steady  march itig 
and  drilling,  the  regiment 
was  formed  in  a hollow 
square,  facing  inward,  and 
inclosing  the  colonel,  staff, 
and  escort.  Commanding 
tl  Attention*  regiment  !”  in  a 
voice  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
the  colonel  took  off  his  hat, 
wiped  bis  dusty  brew,  and 
began  a speech  winch  he  had 
conned  over  for  a month  lie- 
lotvhftnd. 

4t  Fellow-soldiers!”  said  he 
— then  hemmed  and  hawed 
and  {verspired  in  an  agony  of 
He  couldn’t  re- 


impotence 
member  what  came  next. 

“Attention,  fe Ho w -sol d i ers !” 
and  he  smote  his  empty  forehead  in  vain. 
At  that  moment  a sound  of  rushing  feet  and 
a whirlwind  of  dust  swept  across  the  field, 
moving  directly  on  the  colonel’s  position. 
His  military  instinct  was  alert  and  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  he  shouted  in  trumpet 
tones,  *'  Right  about  face  ! Prepare  to  re- 
ceive cavalry ! Charge  bag  nets  V*  But  the 
feeble  ranks  broke  and  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  rush  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The 
colts  had  got  loose,  and  their  arrival  raised 
such  a storm  of  whinnying,  screaming,  and 
horse  laughter  that  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  the  escort  for  refreshment. 


THE  ENEMY. 


Recovering  his  equanimity,  bo  then  turn- 
ed to  the  regiment.  “ Soldiers,  I was  going 
to  make  you  a speech,  but  with  all  this  noise 
and  foolishness  I lost  it  out  of  my  head.  All 
I’ve  got  to  say  now  is — up  in  that  big  boo  Hi 
are  two  barrels  of  whiskey  for  you  to  drink 
your  colonel’s  health.  About  face!  The 
enemy  is  before  you*  Charge V9  Never  was 
an  order  executed  with  greater  alacrity. 
The  booth  was  carried  gallantly,  and  the 
slaughter  immense.  Your  educated  martin- 
et might  remark,  “C’6taif  titagnifique,  mala 
ce  u’£tait  pas  la  guerre.” 

Very  well,  Sir  Cynic.  Who  ever  said  it  was  ? 


0 riqi  ns  I froir 
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JUGGERNAUT. 


IN  times  so  old  as  to  antedate  all  human 
records,  yet  so  new  as  to  be  only  yester- 
day in  the  history  of  the  globe,  the  waves 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  dashed  against  the  foot 
of  a range  of  hills  which  extended,  fold  upon 
fold,  far  inland.  From  these  uplands  issued 
two  great  rivers,  bringing  down  every  hour 
burdens  of  earth  and  sand  washed  away 
from  a thousand  mountain-peaks  aud  hill- 
sides. This  earth  and  sand,  deposited  upon 
the  shore,  slowly  formed  itself  into  dry  land, 
encroaching  more  aud  more  upon  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  until  a strip  of  alluvial  laud  has 
been  formed,  150  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  50  miles,  sometimes  greater,  aud 
sometimes  diminishing  to  a narrow  beach. 
This  strip  of  alluvial  territory  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Orissa,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  in  1803.  It  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  Puri,  Cuttack,  and  Balasor,  having 
an  area  of  7723  square  miles,  a little  less 
than  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
population  in  1870  of  2,119,192,  being  274  to 
the  square  mile.  The  deusity  of  the  popu- 
lation is  about  half-way  between  that  of 
England  (347  to  the  square  mile)  aud  France 
( 177  to  the  square  mile).  The  region  is  nat- 
urally a poor  one.  Rice  is  its  main  produc- 
tion, and  the  chief  food  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  good  years  the  product  of  food  is  ade- 
quate for  the  population,  but  at  intervals 
of  a few  years  a drought  causes  a famine. 
In  the  great  famine  which  occurred  in  1866, 
fully  a third  of  the  people  died  of  starva- 
tion. Besides  the  three  districts  above 
named,  nineteen  tributary  states  are  gen- 
erally included  in  Orissa.  These  have  an 
area  of  16,184  square  miles,  and  a popula- 
tion of  a little  more  than  1,000,000.  So 
that  in  the  widest  sense  Orissa  is  about 
half  as  large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
aud  has  nearly  as  many  inhabitants. 

The  sandy  strip  which  constitutes  Orissa 
Proper  is  the  sacred  laud  of  the  Hiudoos.  It 
is  the  land  of  pilgrimage  for  all  sects  and 
faiths.  For  more  than  2000  years  the  sacred 
city  of  Puri,  the  abode  of  Juggernaut,  has 
been  to  them  more  than  Mecca  is  to  the  Mo- 
ham  medaus,  or  than  Jerusalem  was  to  the 
Christians.  The  city  contains  only  about 
25,000  inhabitants;  but  every  year  the  tem- 
ple of  Juggernaut  is  visited  by  300,000  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  India.  At  the  fes- 
tival in  June  or  July  there  are  regularly 
90,000. 

Juggernaut — properly  Jaganndth,  “ the 
Lord  of  the  World,”  an  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu— is  of  comparatively  modern  date  as  the 
deity  worshipped  in  Orissa.  His  first  histor- 
ical appearance  was  in  the  year  318  a.d.  ; 
but  the  legends  respecting  him  go  back  for 
millions  of  years,  running  thus : 

Far  back  iu  the  golden  age  the  great  King 


Indradyumna  ruled  at  Malwa.  Vishnu,  the 
Preserver,  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and 
the  king  sent  Brahmans  in  every  direction 
to  find  the  deity.  Those  who  went  to  the 
north  and  the  east  and  the  west  came  back 
with  no  tidings.  The  one  sent  to  the  south 
returned  not.  He  had  journeyed  through  the 
great  jungle  till  he  came  to  Orissa.  There 
he  became  the  guest  of  B6su,  a fowler  of  the 
wilderness,  who,  thinking  it  a great  honor 
to  have  a Brahman  in  his  tribe,  gave  him 
his  daughter  for  wife,  and  detained  him  in 
honorable  captivity.  B£su  was  a servant 
of  Jaganndth,  and  daily  went  into  the  jun- 
gle to  offer  fruits  and  flowers  to  his  god. 
The  Brahman  at  length  prevailed  upon  his 
father-in-law  to  conduct  him  to  the  holy 
place.  His  eyes  were  blindfolded  as  he 
went.  When  they  were  uncovered  he  be- 
held the  deity  iu  the  form  of  a shapeless 
mass  of  blue  stone  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
sacred  fig-tree.  B&u  went  away  to  gather 
flowers,  when  a voice  from  heaven  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  Brahman : 44  Go  and  carry  to 
thy  king  the  good  news  that  thou  hast  found 
the  Lord  of  the  World.”  The  fowler  came 
back  with  his  offering  of  fruits  and  flowers ; 
but  the  deity  did  not,  as  was  his  wont,  ap- 
pear to  receive  them ; only  a voice  was  heard, 
saying,  44  Oh,  faithful  servant,  I am  wearied 
of  thy  jungle  fruits  and  flowers,  and  crave 
for  cooked  rice  and  sweetmeats.  No  longer 
shalt  thou  see  me  in  the  form  of  thy  blue 
god.  Hereafter  I shall  be  known  as  Jagan- 
n£th,  the  Lord  of  the  World.” 

The  Brahman  returned  to  Malwa  with  the 
good  tidings  that  he  had  found  the  Lord  of 
the  World.  King  Indradyumua  gathered  an 
army  of  1,300,000  footmen,  and  wood -cutters 
without  number  to  hew  a way  through  the 
vast  jungle.  After  journeying  eight  hundred 
miles  they  came  to  the  spot,  and  beheld  the 
blue  stone  under  the  sacred  fig-tree.  The 
monarch’s  heart  swelled  with  pride.  44  Who 
is  like  unto  me,”  he  said,  44  whom  the  Lord 
of  the  World  has  chosen  to  build  his  temple  V9 
A voice  from  the  sky  replied,  44  O king  ! thou 
shalt  indeed  build  my  temple,  but  me  thou 
shalt  not  behold.  When  it  is  finished,  then 
shalt  thou  seek  anew  for  thy  god.”  Then 
the  blue  stone  vanished  forever  from  the 
earth.  The  king  built  the  temple,  and  it 
was  consecrated  by  Brahm£. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  steps  by  which  the  worship  of 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  has  in  Orissa,  and  so 
to  a great  extent  throughout  India,  super- 
seded the  worship  of  Siva,  the  Destroyer. 

44  In  the  twelfth  century,”  says  Mr.  Hunter,* 

“ a curious  movement  began.  Vishnuvism 


• Orissa.  By  W.  W.  Hunter:  London,  1872.  Vol. 
i,  p.  89  et  txq. 
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began  to  throw  itself  upon  the  people.  Si- 
vaism had  enlisted  their  ignorant  terrors; 
Vishnnvism  was  soon  to  appeal  to  the  eter- 
nal instinct  of  human  liberty  and  equality. 
The  first  stirring  of  the  waters  commenced 
in  Southern  India.  There  R&in£nuja,  about 
1150  a.d.,  persecuted  from  city  to  city,  pro- 
claimed the  unity  of  God  under  the  title  of 
Vishnu,  the  cause  and  the  creator  of  alL 
The  preacher  made  converts  from  every 
class,  but  it  was  reserved  for  his  successors 
formally  to  enunciate  equality  of  caste  be- 
fore God  as  an  article  of  the  Vishnu vite 
faith.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  temple  of 
Jagann&th  was  built.  In  1174  King  Anaug 
Bhim  Deo  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa, 
his  kingdom  extending  from  the  Hooghly  to 
the  Godavery,  from  the  forests  of  Sonpur  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  But  in  the  height  of 
his  greatness  he  had  the  mishap  to  kill  a 
Brahman,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  expiation  of  his  guilt.  Tradition 
doubtless  greatly  exaggerates  his  works  of 
penitence.  He  is  said  to  have  built  60  stone 
temples,  bridged  10  broad  rivers,  dug  40  great 
wells,  constructed  152  flights  of  stairs  on 
river-banks,  founded  450  colonies  of  Brah- 
mans, and  excavated  1,000,000  water-tanks. 
To  him  appeared  the  Lord  Jagann&th  in  a 
dream,  and  commanded  him  to  journey  to 
the  sands  of  Puri,  and  there  to  call  upon  his 
name.  He  devoted  all  his  treasures  to  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  the  great  temple, 
which  was  completed  in  1198,  having  occu- 
pied fourteen  years  in  building.  The  refor- 
mation begun  by  Rdtn&nuud  was  carried  on 
by  his  successors,  and  reached  the  sands  of 
Puri  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Kabir,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  R£m&- 
nand,  undertook  to  gather  into  one  fold  all 
the  people  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mo- 
hammedan. He  taught  not  merely  the  unity 
of  God,  but  the  oneness  of  all  the  gods.  Al- 
lah and  Brahma  and  Siva  were  all  one,  and 
that  one  was  Vishnu,  whose  universal  name 
was  “The  Inner.”  Kabir  anticipated  almost 
the  words  of  Pope’s  “ Universal  Prayer :” 

“ Father  of  all ! in  every  age. 

In  every  clime  adored, 

By  raint,  by  ravage,  and  by  rage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.” 

“ If  the  Creator  dwell  in  tabernacles,”  says 
Kabir,  “ whose  dwelling  is  the  universe  f 
The  city  of  the  Hindoo  god  is  to  the  east,  the 
city  of  the  Mussulman  god  to  the  west ; but 
explore  your  own  heart,  for  there  is  the  God 
both  of  the  Mnssulmaus  and  of  the  Hindoos. 
Behold  but  One  in  all  things.  He  to  whom 
the  world  belongs,  he  is  the  father  of  the 
worshippers  alike  of  Alf  and  of  R&ma.  He  is 
my  guide ; be  is  my  priest.” 

The  moral  code  of  Kabir  is  as  beautiful  as 
his  doctrine.  Virtue  consists  in  truthful- 
ness, humanity,  retirement,  and  obedience 
to  one’s  spiritual  guide.  Among  the  five 


thousand  sdkhls  or  proverbs  of  Kabir  are 
some  that  have  a strangely  familiar  sound : 
“ When  the  master  is  blind,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  scholar?”  “Wheu  the  blind 
leads  the  blind,  both  will  fall  into  the  welL” 
“In  the  heart  where  truth  abides,  there 
dwells  God.”  All  classes  and  creeds  and 
castes  of  India  claim  Kabir  as  sprung  from 
them.  At  his  death,  so  runB  the  legend, 
both  Mussulmans  aud  Hindoos  claimed  the 
body,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  their 
respective  rites.  One  wished  to  bury  it,  the 
other  to  burn  it.  While  they  were  wran- 
gling over  the  corpse,  Kabir  himself  appear- 
ed, and  commanding  them  to  look  under  the 
shroud,  suddenly  vanished  from  before  their 
eyes.  They  looked,  and  saw  only  a heap  of 
beautiful  flowers.  One-half  was  given  to  the 
Hindoos,  by  whom  it  was  burned ; the  other 
half  was  buried  in  the  Mussulman  monastery 
at  Puri ; and  to  this  day  the  pilgrims  from 
Upper  India  beg  a spoonful  of  rice  water 
from  that  monastery. 

The  labors  of  Kabir  are  placed  between 
1380  aud  1420  a.d.  The  next  great  preach- 
er was  Chaitanya,  who  was  horn  in  1485. 
His  birth  was  miraculous,  and  his  lifo  at- 
tended with  signs  and  wonders.  For  twelve 
years  he  labored  to  extend  the  worship  of 
Jagann£th,  and  then  vanished  from  earth  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  His  cardinal  doctrine 
was  that  all  men  are  capable  of  faith,  and 
that  by  faith  all  castes  become  equally  pure. 
In  reading  his  writings  one  might  fancy  him- 
self going  over  the  pages  of  Madame  Guyon. 
Ho  tries  to  mark  out  the  steps  through  which 
the  human  spirit  must  pass  to  attain  a per- 
fect communion  with  God.  The  first  is  Sdnti , 
indifference  to  the  world;  then  come  Ddsya , 
the  active  service  of  God ; Sdkhya , personal 
friendship  for  the  Deity ; Fdtsalya,  tender 
affection  for  Him,  like  that  of  a child  for 
its  parent ; and  lastly,  Mddhurya,  a passion- 
ate love.  Chaitanya  is  the  apostle  of  the 
common  people  of  Orissa.  There  are  in  the 
province  five  hundred  temples  devoted  to 
the  joint  worship  of  him  and  of  Vishnu,  of 
which  three  hundred  are  in  the  most  sacred 
district  of  Puri. 

Orissa  has  for  twenty  centuries  been  the 
holy  land  of  the  Hindoos.  Its  Sanskrit  name, 
Utkala-ddsa , signifies  “ the  Glorious  Coun- 
try.” It  is  “ the  land  that  takefcli  away  sin,” 
“the  realm  established  by  the  gods.”  “Its 
happy  inhabitants  live  secure  of  a reception 
into  the  world  of  spirits ; and  even  those  who 
visit  it,  and  bathe  in  its  sacred  rivers,  obtain 
remission  of  their  sins,  though  they  may 
weigh  like  mountains.”  Orissa  is  divided 
into  four  great  regions  of  pilgrimage.  From 
the  moment  the  pilgrim  passes  the  Baitaraui 
River,  a hundred  miles  from  Puri,  he  treads 
on  holy  ground.  Behind  him  lies  the  world 
with  all  its  cares;  before  him  spreads  the 
promised  land,  the  place  of  preparation  for 
heaven.  On  crossing  the  stream  he  enters 
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J^jpur,  the  City  of  Sacrifice  sacred  to  Par* 
vote,  the  wife  of  the  all* destroying  Siva. 
To  the  southeast  is  the  region  of  pilgrimage 
sacred  to  the  sun,  now  scarcely  visited.  To 
the  southwest  is  the  region  sacred  to  Siva, 
w ith  its  city  of  temples,  which  once  num- 
bered seven  thousand,  grouped  around  the 
holy  lake.  Beyond  this,  nearly  due  south, 
is  the  region  of  pilgrimage  beloved  of  Vish- 
nu, known  to  every  hamlet  throughout  In- 
dia, and  to  every  civilized  people  upon  earth, 
as  the  abode  of  Jaganndth,  the  Lord  of  the 
World.  Every  town  is  tilled  with  temples; 


leaf,  until  the  men  have  gono  into  the  field, 
and  then  makes  a round  of  visits  among  the 
women.  He  works  alike  upon  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  piety  and  their  folly.  The 
older  ones  long  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
merciful  god  who  will  remit  the  sins  of  a 
life.  The  younger  ones  are  allured  by  the. 
prospect  of  a journey  through  strange  lands. 
Widows  catch  at  anything  to  relieve  the  te- 
dium of  their  blighted  existence;  childless 
wives  long  to  pick  up  the  berries  from  the 
child-giving  banyan  which  grows  in  the  sa- 
cred inclosure.  In  a few  days  the  misaioii- 


every  village  has  its  monastery ; every  hill- 
top far  up  the  mountain -sides  is  crowned 
with  a shrine. 

Mr.  Hunter  gives  a vivid  picture  of  these 
pilgrimages.  Day  and  night,  through  every 
month  of  the  year,  troops  of  d«5voteos  arrive 
at  Pnri,  und  for  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  great  Orissa  road  every  village  has  its 
encampment , At  the  time  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals the  bands  follow  so  closely  that,  they 
form  » continuous  procession  miles  njx>u 
miles  in  length.  They  march  iu  orderly 
companies,  each  under  its  leader  or  guide. 
These  guides  may  property  be  called  the 
missionaries  of  Jagannath.  About  six  thou- 
sand of  them  are  attached  to  the  temple  from 
which  they  take  their  departure  tor  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  arrival  of  one 
of  tlmae  pilgrim'- hunters  is  a memorable 
event  in  the  still  life  of  a Hindoo  village. 
He  is  known  by  his  half-shaven  head,  coarse 
tunic,  knapsack,  and  palm-leaf  umbrella. 
He  wait®,  patiently  chewing  his  narcotic 


ary  has  picked  up  a band  of  pilgrims.  Fully 
nine  out  of  ten  are  women,  and  when  the 
bauds  come  together  on  the  great  Orissa 
roml  they  present  a motley  spectacle.  Here 
ore  a company  of  white- clothed,  slender 
women  from  Lower  Bengal,  limptug  wearily 
along.  Next  a train,  dud  in  bright  ml  or 
blue*  with  noses  pierced  w ith  rings,  trudges 
stoutly  forward : they  are  the  rugged  peas- 
antry of  Northern  India.  Now  and  then  is 
a lady  from  near  Delhi,  ambling  along  upon 
a little  pony,  while  her  husband  walks  by 
her  side,  A bullock  cart  creaks  past  upon  its 
wooden  wheels.  A long  train  of  palanquius 
conveys  a Calcutta  banker  and  his  family. 
Hometimes  there  is  a great  north  country 
rajah,  with  n whole  caravan  of  elephants, 
camels,  and  horses.  But  nioety-hve  out  of 
a hundred  of  the  pilgrims  an?  on  foot.  Min- 
gled With  nil  are  devotees  of  every  sort, 
some  covered  with  ashes,  some  nearly  naked, 
with  matted  hair  stained  yellow'.  Almost 
all  have  their  foreheads  streaked  with  red 
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score  dedicated  to  Siva  and  his  wife,  and  one 
to  the  sun.  The  ceutral  and  chief  pagoda 
is  that  of  Jaganutith.  Its  tower,  rising  like 
an  elaborately  carved  sugar-loaf,  black  with 
time,  to  the  height  of  192  feet,  is  surmount- 
ed by  the  mystic  wheel  and  flag  of  Vishnu. 
Iu  front  of  the  main  entrance  is  an  exquisite 
pillar,  the  shaft  of  a single  stone,  forty-five 
feet  high.  It  is  of  pentagonal  form,  and  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  most  graceful  monu- 
mental column  ever  raised  by  man.  The 
temple  consists  of  four  halls  opening  into 
each  other.  The  first  is  the  Hall  of  Offer- 
ing, where  the  bulkier  oblations  are  made. 
The  second  is  the  pillared  hall  for  the  mu- 
sicians and  dancing-girls.  The  third  is  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  where  the  pilgrims  assem- 
ble to  gaze  upon  the  god.  The  fourth,  be- 
neath the  lofty  tower,  is  the  Sanctuary, 
wherein  in  jewelled  state  are  seated  Jagan- 
nlUh,  his  brother  Balabliadra,  and  his  sister 


ceremonies  at  special  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  offerings  are  only  fruits,  flowers,  and 
simple  articles  of  food,  such  as  rice,  pulse, 
butter,  milk,  salt,  vegetables,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
ginger,  which  are  offered  up  to  the  images, 
and  then  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  entire 
value  of  them  is  put  down  at  £4  8s.  4 d.  a 
day,  or  £1572  a year.  Four  times  a day  the 
gates  are  closed  while  the  god  is  at  his  meals, 
attended  by  a few  of  his  most  favored  serv- 
ants. At  the  door  stand  a group  of  ascetics 
singing  his  praises,  while  in  the  pillared  hall 
the  danciug-girls  amuse  him  with  voluptu- 
ous gyrations. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly asserted,  the  worship  of  Jaganntith 
is  absolutely  bloodless.  The  spilling  of  blood 
in  any  way  pollutes  the  whole  edifice,  and  a 
special  troop  of  servants  is  at  hand  to  re- 
move any  sacrificial  food  which  may  have 
been  thus  profaned.  Yet  so  catholic  is  Vish- 


SubhadrtL  The  images  are  rude  logs  coarse- 
ly fashioued  from  the  waist  up  iu  human  form 
— the  same  carved  bv  Vishuu  himself.  On 
certain  festivals  golden  hands  are  fastened 
to  the  short  stumps  which  project  from  the 
shoulders  of  Jagann&th.  The  priests  give  a 
spiritual  significance  to  the  lack  of  limbs. 
44  The  Lord  of  the  World,”  they  say,  44  needs 
neither  hands  nor  feet  to  work  his  purposes 
among  men.” 

The  service  of  the  temple  consists  of  a 
daily  round  of  oblations,  and  of  sumptuous 


nuvism  to  all  forms  of  belief  that  within  the 
sacred  iuclosnre  is  a temple  to  Biina1£,  one 
of  the  wives  of  Siva,  who  is  worshipped  with 
midnight  orgies  and  bloody  sacrifices.  But 
various  obscenities  have  crept  into  the  sys- 
tem, some  of  which  rival  the  lascivious  mys- 
teries of  ancient  Babylon.  Mr.  Hnnter  cal- 
culates that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  tem- 
ple and  abbeys  amouuts  to  £68,000. 

There  are  twenty-four  high  festivals  in 
the  year,  each  occupying  several  days,  or 
even  weeks.  At  the  Red  Powder  Festival, 
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occurring  about  Easter,  and  lasting  three 
weeks,  a boat  procession  is  formed  on  the 
sacred  lake.  At  the  Bathing  Festival  the 
images  are  brought  down  to  the  lake,  and  a 
proboscis  is  fastened  to  their  noses,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  Ganesa,  the  el- 
ephant-god of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  But 
the  Car  Festival  is  the  great  eveut  of  the  re- 
ligions year.  This  falls  in  the  month  of 
June  or  July,  according  as  the  months  of  the 
Hindoo  calendar  fall.  Its  object  is  to  con- 
vey Jagann£th,  with  his  brother  and  sister, 
from  the  temple  to  his  country  house,  a mile 
distant. 

For  weeks  before  the  time,  the  pilgrims 
come  trooping  to  Puri  at  the  rate  of  thou- 
sands a day.  The  great  car  has  been  slow- 
ly building;  by  this  time  it  has  reached  its 
full  height  of  forty-five  feet.  The  temple 
cooks  have  made  their  calculations  for  feed- 
ing 90,000  mouths ; for  the  doctrine  is  stu- 
diously inculcated  that  no  food  must  be 
cooked  except  in  the  temple  kitchen.  Each 
image  has  a separate  car.  That  of  Jagan- 
116th  is  thirty-five  feet  square,  with  wheels 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter;  the  others  are 
smaller.  When  the  sacred  images  are 
placed  in  their  chariots,  the  multitude  fall 
on  their  knees  and  bow  their  foreheads  in 
the  dust.  Then  they  lay  hold  of  the  ropes, 
and  drag  the  heavy  cars  down  the  broad 
street.  Before  and  behind  drums  beat  and 
cymbals  clash,  while  from  the  cars  the 
priests  shout,  harangue,  and  sing  songs,  not 
always  of  the  most  decent  character,  which 
are  received  with  shouts  and  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. And  so  the  dense  mass,  tugging,  sweat- 
ing, singing,  praying,  and  swearing,  drag  the 
cars  slowly  along.  The  journey  is  but  a 
mile,  yet  it  takes  several  days  to  accomplish 
it.  Once  arrived  at  the  country  house,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims  subsides.  They 
drop  exhausted  upon  the  burning  saud,  or 
block  up  the  lanes  with  their  prostrate  bod- 
ies. When  they  have  slept  off  their  fatigue, 
they  rise  refreshed,  and  ready  for  another  of 
the  strong  excitements  of  the  religious  sea- 
son. Lord  Jagann£th  is  left  to  get  back 
to  the  temple  as  best  he  may.  He  would 
never  do  this  but  for  the  aid  of  the  profes- 
sional pullers,  a special  body  of  4200  peas- 
ants of  the  neighboring  region. 

All  this  is  bad  enough.  But  the  story,  so 
often  repeated,  of  “ thousands  of  pilgrims  sac- 
rificing their  lives  in  the  hope  of  attaining 
eternal  bliss  by  throwing  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot,”  appears  to  be 
a sheer  fabrication.  Mr.  Hunter  says : 

“In  a closely  packed,  eager  throng  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  women,  many  of  them  un- 
accustomed to  exposure  or  hard  labor,  and  all  of 
them  tugging  and  straining  to  the  utmost  under 
the  blazing  tropical  sun,  deaths  must  occasionally 
occur.  There  have,  doubtless,  been  instances 
of  pilgrims  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels 
in  a frenzy  of  religious  excitement.  But  such 


instances  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  At  one  time  several  unhappy  people 
were  killed  or  injured  every  year,  but  they  were 
almost  invariably  cases  of  accidental  trampling. 
The  few  suicides  that  did  occur  were  for  the 
most  part  cases  of  diseased  and  miserable  per- 
sons, who  took  this  means  to  put  themselves  out 
of  pain.  The  official  returns  put  this  beyond 
doubt.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu  worship  than  self-immola- 
tion. ” 

But  in  another  aspect  the  victims  of  Ja- 
ganu&th  far  exceed  the  numbers  ascribed  to 
them  by  fiction.  Puri  is,  perhaps,  the  filth- 
iest city  on  eartli.  It  contains  6363  houses, 
and  a resident  population  of  about  25,000. 
But  there  are  often  90,000  straugers  at  a 
time  who  must  have  lodgings.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  pilgrims  sleep  out- 
of-doors.  In  dry  weather  the  streets  of  Puri 
look  like  a great  encampment  destitute  of 
tents.  The  spiritual  army  slumbers  in  regi- 
ments and  battalions.  The  same  cotton  gar- 
ment which  they  wear  by  day  serves  to  wrap 
them  from  head  to  foot  at  night.  The  soak- 
ing dews  are  unwholesome  enough,  but  as 
long  as  the  people  can  spend  the  night  out- 
side, some  check  exists  to  the  overcrowding 
of  pilgrims.  But  the  Car  Festival,  the  great 
ceremony  of  the  year,  falls  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  pours 
down  in  almost  solid  sheets.  Every  lane 
and  alley  becomes  a torrent  or  a stinking 
canal.  The  pilgrims  must  seek  the  lodging- 
houses,  and  five  houses  out  of  six  are  lodg- 
ing-houses, compared  with  which  our  poor- 
est tenement -houses  are  palaces  of  health 
and  comfort.  The  situation  of  Puri,  on  a 
low  level,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  sandy 
ridges,  renders  drainage  difficult.  Every 
house  is  built  on  a mud  platform  about  four 
feet  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  is 
a drain  which  receives  the  filth  of  the  house- 
hold, and  discharges  it  in  the  form  of  a black 
fetid  ooze  into  the  street.  The  mud  platform 
becomes  in  time  soaked  through  with  this 
pestiferous  slime.  Iu  many  cases  a deep 
open  cess-pool  is  sunk  in  the  centre,  and  the 
wretched  inmates  eat  and  sleep  around  this 
perennial  fountain  of  death.  As  a rule,  the 
houses  consist  of  two  or  three  cells  opening 
into  each  other,  without  so  much  as  a win- 
dow, or  any  ventilation  through  the  roof. 
And  this  in  a country  where  for  seven 
months  of  the  year  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  85°  to  105°.  One  can  imagine  the 
stench  which  must  pervade  a city  of  6000 
houses,  of  which  5000  are  of  just  this  kind. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  pil- 
grim institutions  in  Puri  also  becomes  a 
means  of  death.  This  is  the  almost  sacra- 
mental ceremony  of  eating  the  sacred  rice. 
Portions  of  cooked  rice  are  sanctified  by  be- 
ing brought  into  the  presence  of  Jagan- 
ntftli.  This  food  is  so  holy  that  it  wipes 
away  all  distinctions  of  caste  or  sect.  The 
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h ightwt  niii^ 'mt'  j \ '<rkh  t M lowest,  &■  pnegt 
will  wot  vofww*  it  from  a Chnamn.  Tin*  h 
the  com  toon.  mod  nt  all  pdgi-iijyc.'  When 
fieidd.v  cooked,  it  w riot  td> *y hoUpoide * tdit 
uifl$r  a iwKt.' wf  Hi  in  wftji&hZ \tvpdk+  £nd 
not.  u gtaiii  kf ji ' ^ ir . " V i f #' 
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hmaaii  u*it — duug*mt£  to  n |»erM>ij  in  ruhu*t 
iHfiiff  (i>; and  deadly  t u the  way  worn  pilgrim*. 

What  -wouftr  that  titer  cholera  nmkvrth^ 
irgidur  tjjvjHjwiitm'r  ! Ami  even  when  the 
doe*  writ  Vr+H-oioo  epidemic  rlie  Hif«r- 
tu.lhy  w fnufni.  especially  ou  the  ivtom 
journey.  Th.o  vMimaitv  of  the  mi  in  her  of 
deaths  * \is  Jagaindub 
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Ims-fbr  »it  l<mg  immi  tamed  over  the  lllndow. 
ftfctV  especially  among  the  Jowejr  easika. 
r«*renib8t  of  M tUv  U:<Ji  that  he  mUu-  god 
ni  the  peopkv  Uf«  mmsievunneu  peiuwryu 
.?«*  emy  IVnmkvo!  t* indoMan,  pn-akhing  the 
great  iH-ntrai  duHrim*  *»f  tW  Indy  food.  A* 
hmg  a»;  ids  tn*m  me  Lmu  tW  dtet&nf 
wihfy  jxi  iiri&i&i  ibex*  wilt  lu*  a pfiffytyi n# l 
hud  vhdblc  protest  vf  ihe  tumidity  of  nil 
men  ludftrt*  Cud,  The  pcpttt*i  ntmvaavkiit«w^ 
that  ilieio  f$  it  i*iry  fnv  a e ny  ii«  which  high 
and  low  om  rPgetluuv  in  }h«  awn  village, 
|f  hw  f ouches  tin?  gTumenfc  pin  pi  tin  ufi  g*\iid 
raste.  he  hast  commit  ted  a crime.  In  South" 
eni  fioi'm,  br.  thv  oh.l  taw,  no  i>tW  of  3 i»v  d**- 
gnuh  d yhi**  might  i nt»  r a village  hrfniev 
nine  hi  the  umnmig  ov  aiHv  h*nr  iti  the 
euiiing,  1pm;  Urn  ^hiidiitg  nty«  of  flip  ‘.euU 

sh*>u)ii  Ciirfif  his  riuiihnv  UjiHil  J ii*'  fidh  i*f  A 

BiMhimui.  ikii  in  the  jne^eihrg  of  the  Lent 
of  tin*  World,  Brahman  and  I’atfriU  \ . 

W hat  AvoutUT.  th^n^hat  the  naruu  nfd^g^n- 
nUfh  drsi\'%  pilgrim^  fr^rn  a hundred  prm - 
tfiOe?i  to  vi^it  liih  ati r hit*— that  tiny  ^hmdd 
Jong  td  g>iKo  u jin  ii  the  'frhum  w hvtt;  hk  tian 
dwelt,  hnlt  hrfHUth  the  tWH  whitdi  have 
ovureiiiidowed  him,  mni  hntiu*  in  Uw  v, ui&ris 
vrhn;?|vfta  vr  lai'fit  hfe incarnate  fraai^ ! 

If  \h  no i a little  «r run gc  fintl  the  givpt  ro- 
v ! rut*  <>f  VhhnuvMmio  HijidoMtim  imnrtde 
almost  rxa*  rly  hi  ttme  w ith  Aht  \MM\- 

vrn  ievixplft  iu  Llirhtemlfom.  Kahir  *'&<* 
couU  tnpPftiry  'with  Joii#  Mlw«,  Clmitunya 
with  Luther-  >W  hes  Tin*  indireiu  t*  of  the 
llindott  f/.-iV-.rvtinri  luri)  lr^  e.N.n-osive  (hiin 
Hmt  ;pf  the.O-rmam.  >Vin*«liuU  dare  aCtinn 

Ih^t  Mi'  iHittg  tvtbwiiotl 

1 it  u goth  r riiiihi  iWai  SI i aism  to  v iVliii n vi»m 
may  nth  iu  anum  gUinh^ tiotp  perhups  not  fin 
distant,  h«»  couvertod  from  Vhdumvi^m  to 
tiitbl  liimty  f 

“ Tin.'  iiKCMidliiir  Day-^thr,  with  n bojdei  ryr-, 

!i>glf  Id  Yai-b  on  r#«r  trimmer-  Uwu : 

hur  t)  t»t  for  that,  j't'Wfcw,  hi  mil  wet|{«,rj 

Tl»f  apnp*  tiittg  of  ttioi  r timid  Pfiwri, 

h</*l  so  \ve  tomjit  h»v  \opilna  Noon  t<»  »comi 
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bear  tit©  date  of  half  a century,  ©very 
thing  in  Chester  seeius  grandly  ami  sub- 
stantially old.  Walking  in  and  out  among 
the  rectangular  streets  and  narrow  ways, 
one  comes  upon  the  ancient  churches,  gray 
uml  ivy-grown,  and  which,  even  after  the 
weather  beatings  of  centuries,  look  like 
the  everlasting  hills,  so  still  and  quiet  and 


nmns  or  piers  at  irregular  Our 

illustration  (taken  from  Ri miners  book)  rep- 
resents those  outside  the  city,  which  differ 
from  those  inside  in  that  they  resemble  sim- 
ilar structures  at  Berne,  Totness,  ami  other 
places. 

After  Chester  that  which  was  most  capti- 
vating in  our  touring  plan  was  the  old  rus- 
tle of  Ludlow.  The 
Vhterveiilhg  coun- 
try is  full  of  inter- 
est, and  takes  in 
Shrewsbury,  that 
place  of  past  graud- 
^ -41*  eur  and  princely 

X memories,  with  its 
ancient  f ricoiiimii, 
Sj&  its  Slmkspearean 

associations  of  Fal- 
M stafFa  ragged  crew, 

its  hard-fought  hat- 
-1^2  1 Ic  liclds, and  heroic 

»!<•<  <U  <>f  1 Ian  v ib»t  - 
sj  oir  and  young 
jMQf fife  i’liiwe  Hal.  Tilt* 

Sffill ‘ *'£h:  ride,  too,  is  charm- 

; ing,  skirting  as  it 

' dm-,s  the  territory 

of  Wales,  with  its 
9 3.  BP  boundary  of  dark, 

fe  ji  rugged  mountains, 

% ' from  as  hub  f ho 

Jyd  mistv  head  of  Snow 

jfjjipp;;.  don  rises  into  the 

low  clouds.  Even 
the  windows  of  a 
railway  carriage ■ at'~ 
ford  one  glimpses 
of  the  many  valleys 
anti  narrow  passes 
which  wind  between  the  steep  hills,  and  give 
inspiring  views  of  the  secluded  dolls, shady 
groves,  ami  sweet  hermit-like  lodges  of  the 
Vale  of  Llangollen, 

From  Shrewsbury  to  Ludlow  the  road 
passes  through  the  Golden  Valley  of  Shrop- 
shire, which  is  a part  of  the  pastoral  ami 
harvest  land  of  England.  It  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  famed  hills  of  Church  8tret- 
foit,  with  whoso  downs  of  living  green  those 
who  know  rural  England  lmvo  long  ago 
been  made  familiar’  but  no  one  can  under- 
stand that  tender  color  of  a sloping  down 
until  he  has  seen,  on  an  English  afternoon, 
t he  cool  shadows  of  uneven  clouds  break  in 
upon  the  rich  golden  sunlight.  The  whole 
interest  of  Ludlow  centres  in  the  old  castle; 
not,  perha  ps,  because  of  its  associations  with 
Prince  Arthur  And  Queen  Catharine,  or  that 
it  stood  sieges  by  King  Stephen  or  $iinou  do 
Mont  fort,  or  that  in  one  of  its  old  turrets  But- 
ler wrote  cantos  <)f  hits  satirical  and  many- 
colored  “Hndihras/*  but  because  it  was  the 
hi  rt  li-pl  ace  of  the  i inmort  al  Milton’s  “ Co  m ns” 
—that  long  dream  of  musical  melodies  and 
magical  loveliuess,  the  mirror  of  his  young 
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immovable.  Chester  seems  to  board  her 
antiquities  wilh  a love  which  defies  the 
modern  spirit  of  destructiveness,  ami  the 
innovations  upon  manners,  customs,  and 
styles  are  so  rare,  there  is  about,  the  place 
a certain  pieturesqneness  which  is  quite  ob- 
literated in  those  parts  of  England  where 
the  associations  of  the  past  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  spirit  of  progress.  The  lon- 
ger oue  remains  here,  the  more  does  it  seem 
that  certain  ©us toms  now  prevailing  might 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  we  would  not  be  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  form  of  an  ancient  Briton 
pass  slowly  and  gloomily  under  the  crum- 
bling walls  of  Iris  Roman  conqueror. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Chester  is 
“The  Rows.”  “These,”  says  Alfred  Rim- 
mo  r,  in  his  Ancient  Street*  and  Homestead*  of 
England,  "’are  long,  covered  arcade*  of  un- 
known origin  ami  antiquity,  In  familiar 
language,  they  resemble  such  a space  ns 
would  be  farmed  by  removing  the  story 
over  the  ground- Hour  of  a row  of  buildings 
through  the  entire  lengt  h of  the  street,  and 
supporting  the  upper  chandlers  w ith  col- 
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banks,  t lie  deep  tangled-  forest  and 


mind  and  the  “ami  fancies  of  bis  yorith,?- — 
before  the  days  of  sorrow  and  gloom  which 
produced  the  Controversies"  and Paradise 
Lost*”  Some  one  has  said,  “ A poet’s  memory 
is  indestruef ible,  and  clings  for  evermore  to 
every  thing  he  touches;”  and  though  Milton 
did  not  live  here,  and  only  came  at  the  in- 


nvcr 

emerald  meadow  glades, 

**  From  which  a aolt  nnd  solemn  breathing  sound 
$fc0*&  like  a stream  of  rich  dieiHled  perfume. 

And  stole  upon  the  air.** 

How  real  the  images  appear  as  one  sits  on 
the  river-bank,  under  the  branching  trees, 
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beside  the  gray  majestic  ruin,  ami  recalls 
one  and  a not.  her  of  the  exquisite  lines  with 
which  the  poem  abounds!  It  is  no  longer  a 
visionary  dream  or  poet’s  sweet  imagining, 
blit  a transcript  of  the  scenes  which  the  eye 
beholds,  peopled  by  bis  fancy  ami  human- 
ized bv  bis  genius.  There  is  a peculiar 
charm  in  thus  localizing  poetic  scenes  and 
fancies,  and  which  is  known  only  to  those 
who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  homes 
of  the  singers  of  t he  world.  Whether  in  the 
palaces  of  the  great,  the  Inns  of  the  Temple, 
or  in  live  low  cottage  by  the  banks  of  the 
Doom  they  arc  all  alike  the  memorials  of 
genius,  tuid  one  docs  not  envy  that  man 
li  who  can  stand  unmoved  on  any  spot  ren- 


vitation  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  ami 
wrote  but  a part  of  the  poem  in  one  of  the 
small  room*  of  the  tower,  ami  saw  it  acted 
in  the  baronial  hall,  his  spirit  still  haunts 
the  old  place,  and  has  outlived  the  memo- 
ries of  kings.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
many  parts  of  the  poem  were  written  here, 
in  the  cool  shadows  of  the  leafy  woods, 
where  the  dewy  morning  and  the  fragrant 
evening  and  all  the  laughing  scenery  of 
rural  nature  suggested  the  sweet  images  it 
contains.  Here  are  the  bines,  the  alleys 
green,  the  bushy  dell,  dingle,  and  bosky 
bourn  of  that  deep  wood  which  made  t lie 
daily  walk  and  aueient  neighborhood  of 
Counts.  There  are  the  lovely  streams  and 
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mm ;0wit  Vit  Bight  of  tha  l«  mi  ablie.y 

cliniTl^  its  lantern  tower  *liH  viiUrv,  Us 

yiihUsf  and  filirimw  otiiV  pimh  {mtr~ 

j ug  t nre  s which:' the  p«e1;| ih\«l  m 

but  njind  wIitHi  by  wmf  c re:vfcivo>?y  of  r by 
emna]  things  vi  an 
1it<niiy^  bnlbryM  U«- 
tfsMlte  tin'  ivnmvne.l 
Image  - Rreaktu*  of 
..J2g^  England.  .Oiitsido- 

rlif*  church-  the 
' '■  "•  •:  grave's  }X$ 

r ^bT:'  sokoimh  within  the 

i.  • *i’Ko.te  .*if  tin?  i lark 

|g$i  $$  & 

■•  a iHi;, 

is  the  pJhrcy 
AVorii yvm  Hi  and  the 
^•tl  vivtiir  --might. 

tMti)  la*  n? 
Among  i\\0  graves; 
and  talked  th-Hr 
Mdemn  phthmopiue 
tttUv  oteut  iiftj-'vifin* 
mnrialitA  >t8f  . 

I lmi  duA  im 

» ng  itTehf.rirHMil^  *d 

: b rofch  ^dhuan*i  \>ibl 

bp*i  hll  Hint  vain 
Vqmide  jij  »d  show 
wiyiali  mark  the 
puh]ic 

: hntpbtm  y 

nni»pli>  st  i»b  <'*,  > i 1 1>* 

' rl^hc  Mobtv  t i inyH;  hvii 
<>ih*bf  jja  in  fjsnso. 
qniet  koines  uf  the 
Tend  the 

Atoiiivians,  lying 
jtjbhfi  llttf  pxitowy 
htLMjtfnl  ro  «3nnv 
that  in  il^Ol  tWyre 
iifb  tin  Thu i kcthmb, 
v n}0(t\ 

In  aji  " , tbkrd  mdiaiig  inore 

pe^fiM  and  bt*m;»?.iiui  'Mirth  an  /English 
rbbrtfh4 avd^hadVil,  if*  they  Ijfyjpi  an;,  by 
feflfifg  nT  X wtf  uu  " SVTpli 

generation*,  pf  wdrfctiippcr*  hast:  passed  Jo 
bio.ywfrtg  fthdcVrimig  vjgev  ami.  ‘tviuu-i 
9^p^|^v^i^ett3^fid . i^hivtly  nv  mat 
n iVtl ^ Je  f f i **,  <*  ^ 1 1 Ji-  rhim- 

iwjin  of  the  kuixir.  AM  hnH  /viarh  called  1 beoi 
|i>  dMily  . wnmfa|K  ;It;  waii<  awtnM  y/KipfttVt 


dtfm!  ^<i(nV  by  n greut  umnwy , or  %yhy> 
cioya  not.lWfi  hib  h^'Wmitl  ycii^tatiigilnX  all 


and  huiiself  cd«?vaU*d  atul  emn-bled /’ 

The  yf  gmin  to  rty^ay. 

aijiie  tlw  »t^ye  cd'  the  iaHst,  but  Ua  hold  ^tl 


/xrv \»f  Vy  tit  Any  y A^n^ 


lully  site,  its  tnweriutf  l*r>vj.,  am|  Ux  iwWl 
tU  «I  Wails  are  prnots  nt'.V#  thmnd'  *it  rc?f»t»ih  *1h- 
parfrd.  Tin;  h;i;ui»ial  ball  in  whieji/^  'nnni^ 
nv>»s.  artvW  }«j'  hjtUI  entire — a «v»acinti»  rniii 
rnvei-fnj  wti It  tynyliili  iv  y * H*  then  a sunaHh 
gt^p  hu  ^H\Hug  hf  gfa>*»  t iUnl  ita  a]kut  ty-itiy. 
flm  Vyjt  t»re 

ntay  th^  gHy  griinp  ^f  lnrd«  Mjd  lu- 

ilfy%  tFne  b*osirc  tnlrth,  fttnl  tx«*1u{  hanqvfii&; 
Mh  til  at  M if  baylma^rday  n;  u.»*  tTftir-s  »»f  »ii«> 

\ iiijlbaM  Kittg^lVwr lv^,  Lmlbav  :it«»Tr  iy  it 
pvetry  pi cthyd  hf  4tt'.  En glhih  t o w ju  ae nie/l 
quietly  ib%u  in  lh'|«c' Im^iy  inn 

U idler* 0f  t l i r^'e  h- r 1 laVy  h t ng;  btvyu  frttnbiar 
Avifh  T t«  idili' 

Ihflat  thy  yrgga  and  haydn ,■  ^Vniii  ibv Wu  in wt- 

f on  iiu*\  \ 1 ere rbr<  t<hh>  beyT  a mi  t »pH f;f  l c 


^ i l If ng^Mio  h i , u n viry^tiixtn^  b tor^r yiwigM 

Which  d*oihtl^8s  mice  ftnlnriw-ii  the  v.allh  of 
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The  country  about  Ludlow  is  very  pic- 
turesque, Hud  one  can  scarcely  go  amiss  tor 
beautiful  walks  and  drives.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  Hereford  passes  through  tin*  nour- 
ishing towns  of  Pen* bridge,  Weoldy,  and 
Knighton,  taking  in  a part  of  the  Golden 
Vale  of  linden  Dur,  giving  views,  on  the 
west,  of  the  black  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  lower  hills  of  Mal- 
vern. The  Dour,  a stream  almost  us  sleepy 
as  the  Learn,  rnns  through  the  Golden  Valley. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  shade  trees,  and 


attest  a Roman  settlement,  and  doubtless 
the  old  Saxon  King  Ofta,  bred  in  his  hum- 
bler abode,  accepted  willingly  the  remain- 
ing grandeur  of  his  luxurious  predecessor. 
The  place  still  retains  its  obi  romantic  story, 
and  whether  true  or  not,  we  ask  ourselves 
no  questions,  as  it  is  always  charming  to 
find  these  little  patches  of  romance  among 
the  gray  old  ruins.  The  story  runs  thus: 
The  handsome  King  Etlielbert  was  invited 
by  the  great  Ottii  to  ids  court,  under  pre- 
tense of  marrying  his  daughter,  who  was 
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an  the  day  was  warm  and  full  of  sunshine, 
l he  large,  white- faced  Hereford  cattle  were 
every  where  lying  within  the  long  shadows. 

The  country  from  Ludlow  to  Hereford  is 
rich,  too,  in  association.  It  wan  formerly 
called  ‘"the  Hundred  of  W ignore,”  from 
which  the  Earl  of  Oxford  first  took  his  title 
of  baron.  On  gradually  ascending  slopes 
stand  the  two  castles  of  Brampton  Brian 
and  Wigmore,  the  homes  of  once  mighty 
carls,  whose  titles  were  ns  old  as  the  ruined 
walls,  and  remained  in  the  ldood  long  after 
tire  devastating  war,  which  demolished  not 
only  homes,  but  left  in  many  cases  scarcely 
;i  vestige  of  the  ancient  families. 

The  most  interesting  place  between  Lud- 
low and  Hereford  is  KencbcHfer.  the  ancient 
Aricouimu  of  the  Romans,  three  miles  from 
the  newer  city  of  Hereford.  From  these 
ruins.  a«  from  the  Urieonium  of  Shrewsbury, 
Hereford  was  built.  The  mosaics,  baths,  and 
other  remains  gathered  in  the  neighborhood 


fumed  throughout  the.  kingdom  of  Mercia 
and  East  Anglia  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
Saxon  maidens,  and  from  revenge  or  from 
fear,  Off;*  caused  him  to  be  murdered  before 
the  marriage  day,  Wars  afterward  be  was 
enshrined  in  Hereford  Cathedra),  and  so  nu- 
merous were  the  miracles  performed  over 
his  grave,  Ofta  became  repentant,  and,  to 
palliate  his  guilt,  made  a pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  subjected  his  kingdom  to  the 
payment  of  Peter’s- pence,  then  built  a mag- 
nificent tomb  over  thei  body  of  Etbeibert. 
and  bequeat  hed  a ten  Hi  of  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Church.  The  beautiful  Ethel- 
will  la,  grieved  and  tf?rritied  at  the  horrible 
deed,  gave  herself  up  to  a holy  life,  and 
lived  in  seclusion  in  a neighboring  nunnery, 
going  into  the  world  only  for  alum-giving 
and  works  of  mercy.  Yearly  she  came  to 
say  her  prayers  ami  make  her  offerings  at 
the  shrine  of  the  saint,  passing  whole  days 
in  sacrificial  penance,  that  her  fathers  bou! 


■ 
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dh«  rhaf  lenru  of  ttsro  genera  I 

character  of  I bo  Hereford  petqdr  : nh\  kuUyjy 

if  JtUvrly  *m»tt<>ii8*  siddiet**  m red  in/iibrm,  ro- 
tired  office*?*  in  unit  to  of  gray  i men  df\tndk;*< 
j^idVHAibd^,  dr  (oihrire*— all  elitaHOB  of  aoeftTy 
kill)  ait  typw  tit  moil  iibd  Writhed,  which  |n 
Eiighrtd  are  mure  etearly  mart  oil  tlisi  Vi  «j 
any  otWr  nation.  Oho  anon  iearim,  *vpu 
after  a small  amount  af  oJW*rvftti«M> 
eoitfrisiv  Hti&  w^U-at*nmged  cJteiiieatum. 

ftrtutrt  all  t be  i rfiebtetf jig'uut*#$V  m$[\\y8 
of  fid  retard,  tbero  i*  nh  She  ieo  t ea  l bedm  I 

arid  Home  remains  of  aotUinity  rott  to  \»r  dr- 
ajdm.iL  This  great  OoUuc  Htraotui^  ntariilb 
bi  llie  ^eiuvr  of  u large  £)<$<? — & feature  pe- 
Htfglam] i anti  tridy  ttjry  $&f  dJflfrb- 
ont  l>om  wy  iiifag  in \ a :;tyd^d,  mini 

lib  t at  ill  me  i jd»>wh  t h.'fdugk  which 
nmewum^iitietf  enters  a Mdenm  vfMfnl.. 

The  out  Itedruto  «n  the  Comment  me!i  ibis 
.ft**dyw:.i>f  mitside  *i>nc*\  and  gravid  oyebf- 


niiglyt  Vl>r  sbved  from  pitrg»k>rral  jwmjdi- 
meoK 

We  -iVere;  mrfr'.iu.a  country  made  fuiTiuuw 
Ivy  flte.  earn  Imu  ting  dc‘Berl|iimuH  of  (jhipui 
a fid  file  poetry  bfOray,  aiul  ftftlkal  ».fowii 
for  a fc.\v da vh  id  she  old  city  Vf  Hereford*  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  Ui>d  l»oau(y  which  aftr  found 
•'every  where  ilmwgbeut  the  country  of  the 
Wye/;;.  . 

on  tiny  left  batik  bf  this 
jno«f  idrtd  cesi|Ue  river  it  joml  through 

mirruwy  winding  sm*m>v  wbit-b^  like  Uukho 
tit  HUyv.v  .-'bury.  mHU  ceUm  ihrir  Hnebmt 
ohnnurvr  of  hying  thrift  for  th'fcri<&  The 
name  iH  Hiud  fo  signify  tbo  lord  of  an  army, 
ami  mmhrlete?  wafMtenvjsd  from  jui  imdrient 
to  \hH  }}t  (bml e 1 yvaffVure , \\l 1 du \ VuehH 
«Utm  \vere  iVeipoun ' to  this  \fnri  of tlm  rami- 
tvM:-  'TP*' ' tt*«kh  <ikU  i t fibril  for*  l,  id  the 
<dd  ivavv>HMt  f idf  iieechd mMcj-Ii 
along  the  Wyii  gir»>  it  the  iv.iuau tie  oaim*  of 
:•  iviv  ti  L t jf, 

dud  gTaidlroi*  bn -.ve  ulimist-  ilisadiie.ured.  am) 
the  uld  iiftii  inff I fh T<  >*v  r 

'W^u.  viftvr  fiidfd- 

od  *'  v(h  w**'*  rtnfyp"^  i *z . 

-hw.  i_i ; k*  > jc  ii:v.vk^  tiwi. . 

>t/*?'Vo  i»»  tlu; 

‘ till'  ti§- ■ i if t rtlj* 


M>jirown  <‘Xtrnr,riHAi 


vn and  Hruall^r  rrAft  licet rtral  effect^  are  olirn  font  in  ©tftise- 
litiivg  oh  tijeir  n.rodoe.*;  from  Moniinoitb  and  qneaVe  of  old  vrali- < and  bmidnutH  which 
(be  l‘orc>*t  of  ivhn,  The  ^anV't?  atul  the  hem  thorn  iMy  Think  uf  the  grandewr  ef 
■ri\x*rA\n.iik  milord  lovely  walkrt  bu  «.>.♦•  ut-  (Ndogno  in  the  centre  of  uu  C»>gli«Ij  close, 
habitants  and  here,  on  a bright  eveurngv  nr  the  nmjeHty  of  Nbtrfc  D»aiuu  Ht^uuling  in  a 
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the  revolutions  which  did  their  savage  work 
so  effectually  upon  the  cathedrals  and  ab- 
beys of  England. 

The  cloisters,  quadrangle,  and  crypt,  still 
retain  their  ancient  character,  though, 
doubtless,  much  smaller  in  dimensions, 
since  the  iirst  stone 

cd  i he*  hrdb  by  A 

Egbert  in  H25.  the  iS} 

HfAttii'chc*  into  the  Jih  ra^.  _ ^ 

Uijuftis*  *>/  tfewford  ... 

my-  that  beyond  the  "S®SB|EE1 

line  ill  fiie  present 

building,  ;iim)  near 

the  a blisters  of  the 

c*oilogt%such  stTjpgn-  ®-2^^P 

tkrti#  fomi-  jKgjBg^ 

« ■ ••  ••  - . . '-'.V-  ■ • 

capital*  and  _ 

]>  e d e s t a 1 *, 


ty.  One  likes  to  poke  in  and  out  among 
the  narrow  streets,  under  the  old  walls? 
peer  into  the  low  houses,  watch  tbe  people, 
and  sometimes  have  a word  or  two  with 
them.  It  is  wonderful  wlmt  treasures  of 
things  may  be  picked  up,  and  vrlmt  a fund 
of  information  maybe 
gained.  We  knocked 
at  the  ancient  portal, 
and  it  was  opened  by 
one  of  the  aged  breth- 
ren. On  going  in  we 
^ifT  found  the  others, 

twelve  in  number,  at 
work  in  their  small 
_ gardens.  The  monk- 
ish aspect  of  the  place 
*s  vvorn  off,  and  there 

is  nothing  to  remind 

us  that  this  monns- 
® : terv  had  once  been 

mSm among  the  w eu  1 t Ideal 
religious  houses  of 
England.  It  has  gone 
through  many  phases: 
had  once  been  occu- 
pied by  fin  order  of 
Templars  of  St.  John, 
and  was  founded  in 
the  time  of  Richard 
the  First.  On  the 
suppression  of  the 
order,  not  later  than 
1340,  the.  property  w as 
given  to  the  Knights 
of  EL  John  of  .leriwn- 
IcTri,  at  whose  expul- 
sion by  Queen  Elizas 
both  it  was  granted 
to  Devereanx,  futhet 
of  the  celebrated  Karl 
of  Essex,  w ho  sold  it 
to  the  Coningsby  fam- 
ily ; and  Sir  Thomas 
Coningshy,  Knight  of 
Hampton  Court,  con- 
verted it  into  a re- 
treat for  superannu- 
ated soldiers.  If  has 
now,  with  Hampton 
Court,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Richard  Ark- 
wright,who, according 
to  the  provisions  of 
the  founder,  is  obliged  to  continue  the  dona- 
tions ; hut  the  guide  added,  us  he  finished 
his  story, “The  donation*  hay*  fallen  off, and 
1 here  is  not  much  generosity.*’  It  w as  easily 
seen  the  old  soldier  had  his  peculiar  ideas 
about  hereditary  rights,  ancient  families, 
and  landed  nobility,  and  lie  w ould  rather  re- 
ceive hi*  charities  from  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  Couingsby  than  from  a prosperous  Man- 
chester merchant,  w hose  princely  wealth 
alone,  he  thought,  afforded  him  the  means 
of  living  in  princely  halls.  According  to 
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grand  liases  and  arches,  and  such  rare 
carvings  and  mouldings,  leave  little  doubt 
that  they  were  foundations  and  ruins  of  a 
church  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  in  the  yenr 
f>5  after  the  Conquest. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Hereford, 
after  the  cathedral,  is  the  monastery  of 
Black- friars,  now  called  tin*  Redcoat  Hos- 
pital of  Con  in  gaby.  In  our  walks  we  came 
suddenly  upon  it,  without  knowing  of  its 
existence.  There  is  n peculiar  pleasure  in 
thus  stumbling  upon  these  bits  of  antiqui- 
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tUfc  fmuohvihm  laws* ^-'llifc.'.’-bpethwif  were 
with  knfjkr,  v-borao,  omal, 
f*U*Ot*,  v iih  diniiMH  fer  feuuWvi*,  tVlsf  ivata, 
ttildfeirMUiatt,  ijVVn  iubidasion  emdr^d- 
4mr: mt  a gfogyV-OuJored  .mi it /if  im- 
tfe til  ymt  a ^ihfteh  <7|t>u>i 
und  a -while  tmfc  ?«vitli  lihu’k  bands,  This 
latter  nbtform  fe  al^^a  vvorb  fin  Shiiday*, 
in  dwjud  nr  choreluou  festivals  or  slut** 


^(>4ivo  , A ytvy  small  |mrt  of  it  i*  entire, 
rfii.*  amm-nt  chapel  ami  abbot*  aprutmoid; 
hayfe#  gm*£  to  deeds*  when  the.  thvy*  of 
nrohliissh  Inxiuy  '-vr^v^biittnl;'-';  $hndi  feftr- 
ha«  t>vo  viwttisH,  Meat 

tUoiigli  eii fi teiy  \\  iekom  fW  a? heu  oi  mil 

aommmlrt  lit  i* 

bvjibmt  that  aV*ty  little  WVhfen  -fer the  f>fe«~ 
ool  >»u*it«*r  to  rejiuiv  nr  keep  t tie  hospital  in 
ovxlovv  hh*l  dbiibtU’,***  tVoriK  \wtiig.  fi  trovk  of 
Wnnticf'Jtwr  amt  ehnnty,  m uo>v  mi  H/efim- 
bfafeT  upon  th* eatafe  ,of  Iferftid’nn CVuVft. . 

ITom  i.UVA  old  »mm;i*U-ty  ami  it*  enei  .or 
icwchtyk&fc#  T^V’ ■’vtihfXl-,^k'0.et^^o  of 

XIj a f;ity:  tW:  i ho  tttfsv  mu 1 1 iiathr  fet  dObVlniien  t 
$f ; $T£:  Ifeufeicjibib  Tbo  budding  i»  nw, 
Ihe  irirtiiKa  are  yoom:.  ;md  all  the  «*urr<mmlk 
i ago  iin'M  M?ihief»nv.m(ne.  )t  ia  ANft/fjfrtihig' 
•tVijratr-.iliM  uumiutfc  of  pim-try  amt  nnudiiwv 
p&thiSpi annHid  tiie  Old  syfcf&tih  nod  how 

harvinul  huatlntotivo  .‘it  »*  ht  Xtk  imdre^ 

After’ \v ^living  Huou^h  IW  gar.Umw,  Mm 
refectory*  amt  the  nbapcltvaHd  IfetcdHrig  <•> 
thU  ytmiig  a&efeitfe  j^Mhiwinal  fe  ^oh‘toi  of 
t h v \YorJk*  i*C  eliarj  fy  <(dim  by  the  bfethhu  i 
of  lit#  ; iii‘i t^r^^-W'o  • 

tliov b lu>aie  nl  feorbug  ftk*n&  the  lot 

hedge-row  Un rs,  tW  boring  TuU»  of 

RrtV  Jima\\:f  und  fell  lit:  orul 

all  arcaiiid  h luudat*f#>u*  *f  v»rdi;mis 

and  riioadow^,  gruswy  kWi>il»  jhiiI  | 

hollows,  ttiroHkb  tvhiclt  thb  jmihotli  ami 
phu-id  M‘afer.H  »>jf  the  Wye  ruu  Jii  graceful,  \ 

jimhilatioiflivieM. 


Tbo  fed  tijsa  tfeiV  m iiife  'hU 
litffe  tmixii  m&yitiitbtf  inv  h^.'^A 

ejoak  ihajfc  we  inf^Ur:  i?eo  it,  ufelibeii;  walk* 
eil  vr^tii ^iw ^ femWgli  ife  f tHirai  It 

wan  a |»ietnres«(oe  : his 

viTJtpjjMftd  in  tJih  color  of  tofel  tho 

aum^  s*(».s^muo  wbiclj  hmi-  [u:*\h  |*r<o  v)*m] 
for  him  itt  t)w.  ihiyw  ^t  ; Hhst i^vdooy ^ 
» t a t Ife  ^Ifettov?  of  tifo  i 

from  o lti/?h  hat!  fc 

foro  the  fcim.^  **f  KS'?*'U.iU,  iU<  *;>i  fUrwu  \u 
thtv  tort  * «tid  ga#  $>>mo  ifefeh»  ?«f 
Ilia  >>w u hutg  Jifeyf  tt^cirjrlV  a t t-t Khiy^  of  tlif 
nt  thr  iKfinid#  ami  bin 
m 8^ori«  H ted  mmfkH  and  uitits  ami  tlm 
amdoh f iiilmlaf ^tiU^df  the  noMhiah^ry * 
h Wii&  hi  thin  onw  dilajjidatnd  haH  that  Ed- 
oavd  MW  Third,  ojis»f  bin  son,  tlm  Bbo  U 
PriuiV,  .fef : with  hiKh<i^  amt  arcdi- 
th>d<OjNY.  mvd  >m?mf>evs  Of  tfe  Iiohilif y *r~ t fu> 
Wrirvviifka  and  Varkff  om!  IViiibix*ke5»  of  iuv- 
t.: ! ►; i » f r ho ^ s — dine d in  gt^at  mogifidceuco 
joaf  Wftmt  llio  w.'us  w ith  Frautm. 

The  form  of  the  hoddioja  ia  if nijilr^n gohU', 
v. ill*  mi  m dooisi  firing  th»i  inside  of  %hv 
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DADDY  WILL. 

A GLIMPSE  OF  ANCIENT  DIXIE. 

L 

WITH  the  institution  of  slavery,  one  of 
its  gentlest,  tenderest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful social  outgrowths,  the  old-time  favored 
and  trusted  family  domestic,  is  rapidly  fad- 
ing out  of  sight  and  mind.  To  fix  upon  the 
memory  some  faint  traces  of  the  dusky  but 
kindly  visage  of  one  of  these  relics  of  a by- 
gone day,  and  of  an  institution  once  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  Union,  but  now  utterly  and 
forever  swept  away,  is  the  object  of  this  un- 
pretending sketch. 

Though  a slave,  the  old  negro  family  do- 
mestic was  more  than  a servant,  and  was 
often  a frieud  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  In  both  sexes  they  were  as  in- 
trinsically a part  of  the  family  household 
as  if  they  were  knit  to  it  by  closest  ties  of 
blood  and  kinship.  They  shared  its  joys 
and  divided  its  griefs ; they  participated  in 
its  prosperity  and  helped  it  carry  the  bur- 
den of  adversity;  they  were  identified  with 
all  its  feelings,  prejudices,  hopes,  and  fears, 
with  its  pride,  its  friendships,  its  loves,  and 
hates ; and  they  were  made  the  safe  reposi- 
tories of  its  most  carefully  guarded  secrets 
— trustees  whom  no  blaudishments  could 
seduce  nor  offers  of  reward  corrupt. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
two  adjacent  plantations  in  one  of  the  low- 
er tier  of  Middle  States  were  owned  by  fam- 
ilies whose  members  were  connected  by  a 
friendship  which  was  the  closer  for  having 
been  a traditional  heir-loom  for  many  gen- 
erations. Colonel  Dater  and  Major  Duncan, 
the  heads  of  these  families,  were  old  com- 
rades in  arms,  who  had  encountered  perils 
together  in  which  each  had  risked  life  for 
the  other;  and  their  friendship  was  kept 
cheerily  burning  by  the  interchange  of  a 
thousand  spontaneous  acts,  as  thoughtful 
as  they  were  loving,  on  every  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  event  of  their  lives:  on  an- 
niversaries of  births  and  deaths  and  mar- 
riages; in  memorial  of  military  promotions 
and  civic  advancements;  of  battles  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  or  of  perils  from 
which  one  had  been  rescued  by  the  other; 
of  the  planting  of  a favorite  tree  or  the 
foaling  of  a favorite  colt.  So  it  happened 
that  on  the  birth  of  a son,  Colonel  Dater, 
as  was  the  usage  with  many  slave-holding 
families,  assigned  to  the  young  heir  for  his 
owu  peculiar  servant  the  child  of  one  of  his 
most  trusty  slaves,  a bright  negro  lad  of  six 
or  seven,  named  Will ; and  in  like  manner, 
when,  a few  months  later,  a sou  wns  also 
born  to  liis  friend  Mnjor  Duncan,  he  gave 
the  young  stranger  another  of  the  samo 
stanch  and  trusty  stock,  Will’s  twin  sister 
Betty,  to  be  the  little  fellow’s  nurse  and  at- 
tendant. 

The  sons  of  the  old  comrades  perpetuated 


and  cemented  the  inherited  family  friend- 
ship by  a companionship  that  grew  closer 
and  became  more  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  each  with  increasing  years.  Like  their 
fathers,  they  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out 
they  entered  into  it  with  ardor,  emerging 
from  it  with  a high  reputation  for  skill  and 
valor,  and  each  with  the  well-earned  rank 
of  colonel.  Will  had  accompanied  his  young 
master  to  Mexico  as  a body-servant.,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  shared  the  young  officer’s 
dangers,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  his  dar- 
ing exploits,  approving  himself,  aud  being 
estimated  by  Colouel  Dater  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  campaigu,  as  well  as  of  the 
longer  one  of  life,  the  trustiest  and  most  de- 
voted of  friends.  Although  he  had  .been 
given  his  freedom  by  Colonel  Dater  when 
they  were  both  young  men,  Daddy  Will,  as 
he  came  to  be  invariably  called  by  his  mas- 
ter’s children  and  their  children  after  them, 
remained  with  the  Dater  family,  who  placed 
unbounded  trust  in  his  fidelity  and  sagaci- 
ty. When  Colonel  Dater  died  he  left  a com- 
fortable provision  for  his  old  frieud,  who 
was  then  verging  toward  threescore,  and  in 
his  will  charged  his  son  sedulously  to  care 
for  him  in  his  declining  years — a trust  'which 
young  Mr.  Dater  gladly  accepted  and  rever- 
entially performed,  receiving  in  return  the 
most  loyal  and  affectionate  service. 

But  if  Mr.  Dater  iulierited  the  legacy  of 
Daddy  Will’s  unswerving  fidelity,  the  faith- 
ful old  man  trail sferred  to  his  master’s 
daughter  Kate  the  devoted  attachment 
which  he  had  concentrated  in  his  earlier 
years  on  her  grandfather,  Colonel  Dater. 
No  knight  was  ever  more  chivalrous  in  his 
devotion  to  his  leal  lady  than  was  Daddy 
Will  to  this  beautiful  girl  from  the  time 
when  he  first  beheld  her  lying  on  her  moth- 
er’s bosom,  a babe  a few  days  old.  With 
the  poetical  instinct  which  is  often  strong 
in  men  of  his  race,  he  had  then  knelt  down 
by  Mrs.  Dater’s  bedside  to  kiss  the  helpless 
babe,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  silently  vowed  to 
his  dead  friend  and  master  that  he  would 
“stau’  by”  his  grandchild  while  life  should 
last.  Then,  turning  to  happy  Mrs.  Dater, 
and  lifting  her  delicate  white  hand  to  his 
lips  with  the  grace  of  a courtier,  he  ejacu- 
lated, “ De  dear  little  apple  blossom !”  And 
from  that  hour  “Little  Apple  Blossom,”  as  he 
uniformly  called  Kate,  except  on  raro  occa- 
sions, had  no  more  abject  slave  or  loving 
worshipper  than  Daddy  Will ; and  the  young 
girl  requited  his  love  by  an  affection  as  frank 
and  unreserved  as  his  own. 

It  was  very  beautiful  to  see  these  two  os 
Kate  blossomed  from  infancy  into  girlhood. 
Daddy  Will  was  a man  of  great  stature,  and 
despite  his  growing  years  still  held  himself 
erect,  and  preserved  the  soldierly  gait  and 
bearing  which  he  had  acquired  during  his 
military  life.  He  was  exceedingly  scrupa- 
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Iona  in  «his  toilet,  which  was  invariably  a 
suit  of  black  broadcloth,  the  coat  being  of 
the  inevitable  swallow-tail  cut,  almost  uni- 
versally worn  half  a century  ago,  but  now 
consigned  to  the  isolation  of  full  dress,  and 
his  shirts  and  ample  cravats  of  mauy  folds 
were  of  the  finest  and  whitest  materials, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  swart  hue  of 
his  face  and  hands. 

Long  lie  fore  Kate  was  able  to  walk,  Daddy 
Will  had  constituted  himself  her  keeper,  if 
he  might  not  be  iu  all  respects  her  nurse. 
Whenever  she  was  out  of  her  mother’s  care 
she  was  certainly  to  be  seen  cradled  in  his 
capacious  arms,  where  she  seemed  a mere 
speck  of  white  and  pink  resting  against  the 
black  outlines  of  his  broad  chest.  He  would 
walk  thus  with  her  to  aud  fro  for  hour  after 
hour,  conversing  with  her  for  months  before 
she  could  lisp  a word,  and  taking  for  satis- 
factory reply  the  understanding  gaze  of  her 
great  round  unwinking  eyes.  And  the  com- 
panionship of  the  pair  continued  without  in- 
terruption, eliaugiug  only  in  its  character  as 
the  babe  developed  into  girlhood  and  wom- 
anhood, to  each  of  which  stages  the  old  man 
adjusted  himself  with  instinctive  nicety. 

Mrs.  Dater  had  wisely  encouraged  Daddy 
Will’s  devotion  to  her  daughter,  and  for  a 
double  reason  : she  had  the  highest  respect 
for  his  simple  but  acute  wisdom,  for  his  1111- 
beuding  probity,  and  for  his  stanch  family 
attachment  and  allegiance;  and  she  knew 
that  Kate’s  budding  frame  and  growing  in- 
telligence would  be  strengthened  by  just 
such  training  and  exercise  as  the  vigorous 
old  soldier  would  insure  to  both.  Aud  Mrs. 
Dater’s  sagacity  was  not  at  fault,  as  was 
shown  on  at  least  one  occasion,  the  incidents 
of  which  seem  worth  reciting. 

When  Kate  was  eight  years  old  she  was 
very  lovely  iu  person  and  disposition ; but 
withal,  as  a child  in  perfect  health  ought  to 
be,  as  active  and  mischievous  as  a monkey. 
She  was  naturally  loving  aud  docile;  but 
one  day,  in  a moment  of  vexation  or  disap- 
pointment caused  by  some  direction  of  her 
mother’s  which  she  did  not  relish,  she  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room  in  a gust  of  passion, 
looking  like  a little  fury.  In  an  instant, 
however,  she  was  arrested  conscience-strick- 
en by  the  sight  of  Daddy  Will  standing  be- 
fore her,  and  looking  very  grave  and  sorrow- 
ful. He  had  been  an  unobserved  spectator 
of  her  ebullition,  aud  when  she  was  stopped 
in  her  headlong  course  by  his  accusing  face, 
she  was  tilled  with  remorse.  She  felt  that 
Daddy  Will  did  not  approve  of  her,  did  not 
even  pity  or  excuse  her;  and  as  the  two 
stood  for  a brief  instant  in  dead  silence,  she 
seemed,  iu  her  pretty  self-abasement — her 
head  bowed  and  her  arras  hanging  listlessly 
at  her  side — the  impersonation  of  shame 
springing  into  life  at  the  touch  of  con- 
science, but  without  any  stain  of  guilt. 

Daddy  Will  broke  the  silence  which  was 


so  dreadful  to  poor  Kate.  “ Miss  Catk’riue!” 
he  exclaimed. 

He  had  never  before  called  her  by  any 
other  name  than  “ Little  Apple  Blossom,” 
the  pet  one  he  had  given  her  when  she  lay 
new-boni  in  her  mother’s  arms ; and  at  the 
uu wonted  formality  she  burst  into  tears. 

“Miss  Catli’rine!”  he  repeated,  in  a tone 
of  reproachful  astonishment,  at  the  same 
time  taking  her  hand,  and  with  frigid  po- 
liteness leading  her,  an  unresisting  culprit, 
iuto  the  room  known  as  her  “Grandfather’s 
Library.”  His  first  words  after  arriving 
there  somewhat  re-assured  the  little  crimi- 
nal, though  his  tones  relaxed  nothing  of 
their  formal  severity. 

“Miss  Cath’rine,”  he  said,  “will  please 
fetch  old  master’s  big  prayer-book.” 

There  it  lay  on  the  library  table,  the 
large  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  had  be- 
longed to  Colonel  Dater,  and  was  a treas- 
ured family  memento  of  its  venerated  own- 
er. With  noiseless  and  timorous  steps  Kate 
obeyed,  and  returning  with  the  volume, 
placed  it  on'  the  old  man’s  knee,  as  he  sat 
in  his  master’s  great  arm-chair  aud  motion- 
ed her  beside  him. 

“ Miss  Cath’rine  will  please  fiud  de  Teu 
Comman’meuts,”  he  said. 

Silently  and  deftlj',  for.  like  all  children 
reared  iu  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
she  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  part 
of  its  unrivalled  prayer-book,  Kate  turned 
to  the  office  for  the  Holy  Commuuiou,  and 
laid  it  opeu  before  them. 

“ Miss  Cath’rine  will  please  to  read  here,” 
he  resumed,  placing  his  forefinger  on  the 
page,  where,  to  the  quickened  fancy  of  the 
self-convicted  child,  it  seemed  a huge  excla- 
mation point  denoting  reproach  and  con- 
demnation. 

Tremulously  she  began:  “‘God  spake 
these  words,  and  said — ’” 

“ Who  spoke  dese  words!”  gravely  inter- 
rupted Daddy  Will. 

“ God !”  said  Kate,  iu  a low  whisper. 

“Jis  so,”  he  reverently  rejoined;  “ de 
Lord  God  A’miglity  said  ’em.  Please  put 
your  finger  ’longside  o’  mine,  Miss  Cath’riue, 
under  dose  words  of  de  Lord.” 

The  child’s  tiny  pearl  aud  rose  forefinger 
stole  meekly  alongside  of  Daddy  Will’s 
great  dark  index  ; and  then  the  two  fingers 
moved  slowly  together  downward  over  the 
page,  to  the  first  commandment,  where  they 
stopped,  and  the  child  again  read  the  in- 
spired words. 

“Who  spoke  dese  words!”  again  asked 
Daddy  Will. 

“ God,”  Kate  devoutly  replied. 

“Jis  so;  de  Lord  said  ’em,”  he  responded. 
And  so  with  each  of  the  coramaudinents,  uu- 
til  the  fifth  was  reached,  when  he  put  the 
question  once  more  with  special  emphasis: 
“ Who  spoke  dese  words !”  receiving  again 
the  same  response  from  the  absorbed  child. 
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“Jis  so;  1 God  spake  dose  words,  and 
said*—  Read  ’em  with  me,  Miss  Catldrine.” 

In  low  and  reverent  tones  the  two  read  the 
commandment  aloud  together,  Daddy  Will 
emphasizing  certain  of  the  words  as  they 
read,  thus  ; **  Honor  thy  father  and  t hy  moth- 
er, that  thy  tiny*  may  he  lontj  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  givetli  thee/’ 

The  little  pink  linger  and  the  huge  black 
index  came  to  a full  stop  under  this  coin- 


Blossom.”  said  the  old  man,  relaxing  into 
teuderness  on  the  instant.  ” De  Lord's  ears 
are  alien*  open  to  hear  de  cries  of  His  sor- 
rowful children.  Let  us  ask  Him  to  help 
us.” 

And  the  old  man  and  the  child  knelt  to- 
gether beside  the  dead  colonel'*  chair,  w ith 
the  prayer-book  open  before  them,  and  join- 
ed in  file  petition,  “Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.” 
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nmmlment,  and  Daddy  Will,  like  a relentless 
fate,  resumed  : 

44  Da  fa  what  de  Lord  promises  dose  chil- 
dren who  honor  their  father  and  their  moth- 
er—their  days  shall  be  long  in  do  land.  But. 
Miss  Oatlfrine,  He  makes  no  si  oh  promises 
to  dens  children  who  do  dishonor  to  their  fa- 
ther or  their  mother.” 

Here  the  full  enormity  of  her  iniquity 
rushed  upon  Kate’s  mind,  and  she  sobbed 
out,  in  an  agony  of  penitence,  "Oh,  Daddy 
Will,  I did  not  mean  to  do  dishonor  to  mam- 
ma. I am  very  sorry.  Do  you  think  God 
will  forgive  me  t” 

“ In  course  He  will,  my  dear  Little  Apple 


Then,  kissing  heron  the  forehead  with  a kiss 
that  seemed  like  a benediction  to  the  soften- 
ed  little  one,  Daddy  Will  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  said,  “ Now  de  Little  Apple  Blossom  will 
run  to  mamma,  and  ask  her  to  kiss  and  for- 
give her  sorry  little  daughter.” 

How  lightly  Mu?  little  one  sped  to  her 
mother,  and  how  tearfully  she  fell  upon  her 
bosom,  or  bow  gladly  the  mother  whispered 
sweet  words  of  love  and  forgiveness,  which 
were  sealed  with  fond  kisses,  we  shall  not 
describe;  but  from  that  day  forward  the 
mother,  the  child*  and  the  faithful  negro 
became  closer  and  dearer  friends  than  ever 
before. 
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When  Kate  was  about  eighteen  years  old, 
her  father’s  family  made  their  customary 
summer  Hitting  from  the  lieated  city,  and, 
in  company  with  a party  of  friends,  settled 
down  in  the  comfortable  quarters  of  the 
Clear  View  House,  within  full  view  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  of  Northern 
New  York  and  its  encircling  hills.  Early 
one  evening,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  their 
party  had  gathered  together  on  the  spacious 
veranda  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  and  the  calm 
of  the  twilight  hour,  when  Kate  began  to 
describe  a charming  spot  which  she  had  dis- 
covered during  the  day  while  taking  a ram- 
ble with  Daddy  Will  for  her  cavalier. 

“ It  was  a tongue  of  green  meadow,  papa,” 
she  said,  “ which  was  fringed  with  tall  for- 
est trees,  and  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by 
densely  wooded  hills.  A point  of  it  jutted 
far  out  into  the  water,  and  from  there  we 
had  an  unbroken  view  of  the  receding  green 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  of  at  least  a dozen 
fairy  islands  that  rose  from  its  wind-rippled 
bosom,  while  the  far-off  hills  framed  a pic- 
ture that  was  always  changing  and  yet  re- 
mained ever  the  same.  Oh,  papa ! it  was  se- 
clusion iu  the  midst  of  Nature’s  busiest  work- 
ings, for  every  thing  was  alive  and  active- 
leaf  aud  water  and  cloud  and  sunshine  and 
shadow — though  a Sunday  stillness  filled 
the  air  and  rested  on  the  distant  hills. 
Why,  papa,  I could  hear  my  heart  beat,  all 
was  so  quiet,  and  whichever  way  I turned  I 
saw  beauty  every  where.” 

“ Why,  Kate,  the  gods  have  made  thee  po- 
etical, as  Touchstone  says  in  the  play,”  inter- 
posed her  uncle,  Mr.  Brotherton,  laughiug. 

“Oh  no,  Uncle  Miles,”  she  gayly  respond- 
ed. “You  know  very  well  that  I am  the 
most  prosaic  of  women,  if  I may  presume  to 
call  myself  a woman  without  incurring  your 
ridicule.  If,  then,  my  description  of  this  de- 
lightful spot  seems  at  all  poetical,  it  is  be- 
cause not  even  a directory-maker  could  cata- 
logue its  charms  without  saying  some  pretty 
things  of  it,  it  is  so  supremely  lovely.” 

“What  does  Daddy  Will  say  about  it!” 
quietly  asked  Mrs.  Dater,  turniug  to  our  old 
friend,  who  stood  behind  his  young  mis- 
tress’s chair,  watching  her  slightest  motions 
with  benignant  approval. 

“Well,  Miss  Har’yet,”  he  replied,  “I’ve 
seen  truss  places.” 

The  equivocal  reply  of  the  old  man  cansed 
a burst  of  merriment  at  Kate’s  expense,  and 
she  sprang  from  her  chair,  confronting  her 
old  friend  and  ally  with  a reproachful  look, 
and  exclaimed : 

“Why, Daddy  Will,  is  that  all  yon  have 
to  say  for  my  pet  nook  by  the  lake-side,  aft- 
er my  enthusiastic  description  t If  you  de- 
sert me  in  this  fashion,  they  will  all  think 
that,  like  other  explorers,  I too  am  given  to 
painting  my  discoveries  in  richer  colors  than 
they  deserve.” 
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As  the  yonng  girl  stood  before  him,  erect, 
elastic,  radiant  with  health  and  spirits,  ami 
her  bright  beauty  softened  by  the  gathering 
twilight,  Daddy  Will  regarded  her  with  lov- 
ing pride,  and  a twinkle  of  humor  sparkled 
in  his  eyes  as  she  proceeded  with  her  re- 
monstrance. But  before  he  could  reply,  Mrs. 
Dater’s  quiet  voice  again  interposed : 

“ Daddy  Will,  we  are  waiting  for  yonr  ac- 
count of  Kate’s  latest  discovery.  Yon  say 
yon  have  seen  worse  places  f” 

“ Jisso,  Miss  Har’yet,”  he  replied,  bowing 
with  punctilious  deference  to  Kate’s  mother. 
“ I’ve  seen  lots  of  ’em  a deal  wuss.  De  fac* 
is,  Miss  Har’yet,  when  we  first  came  to  dat 
spot,  it  burst  on  us  so  suddint  like  as  a’most 
to  take  away  our  breaths,  and  de  furder  we 
went  de  prettier  it  was.  Miss  Kate  was  so 
d’lighted  dat  she  went  over  de  ground  like 
a bird,  but  bime-by  my  old  legs  got  all  in  a 
twitter,  aud  I was  bleeged  to  stop  a minute 
under  a tree  to  freshen  up  a bit  aud  wipe  de 
pe’sp’ratiou  off  of  my  face,  for  you  see,  Miss 
Har’yet,  de  sun  was  gittin’  tol’ble  high,  and 
I was  drefful  hot.  Aud  then,  when  Miss  Kate 
saw  I was  gittin’  pretty  well  tuckered  out, 
she  began  to  blame  herself  for  totin’  me 
aronnd  so  fast,  and  declared  I shouldn’t 
move  another  step,  but  should  sit  down  on 
de  grass,  where  I could  rest  agin  de  tree 
and  keep  an  eye  on  her  at  de  same  time, 
while  she  reconnoitred  de  rest  of  de  ground 
by  herself.  You  can’t  have  no  idee,  Miss 
Har’yet,  how  amazin’  soft  de  grass  was  uu- 
derdat  tree,  and  how  terrible  cool  and  pleas- 
ant it  felt  in  de  shade  after  cornin’  out  of  de 
bailin’  son!  For  sure,  when  I leaned  back 
agin  de  tree,  and  looked  up  at  de  white 
clouds  a-floatin’  silently  over  de  blue  sky, 
and  a-castin’  their  shadows  on  de  meadow 
and  on  de  lake,  and  a-restin’  on  de  tops  of 
de  way-off  hills,  and  when  I heard  de  leaves 
a-rns’lin’,  and  de  birds  a- twitterin’,  and  de 
water  a-ripplin’  agin  de  pebbles,  and  saw 
Miss  Kate  a-standin’  where  a track  of  sun- 
light fell  on  de  grass  and  stretched  out  over 
de  lake  and  away  up  into  de  hills  on  de  oth- 
er side,  like  a road  all  paved  with  gold,  I de- 
clar’  I felt  jis  like  I was  in  heaven ! And 
dat’s  all  I know  about  Miss  Kate's  diskivery, 
Miss  Har’yet.” 

“ Bravo,  Daddy  Will !”  cried  Mr.  Broth- 
erton, when  the  old  man  had  concluded. 
“ Kate  will  have  to  look  out  for  her  laurels, 
now  that  you  too  have  grown  poetical.” 

“Daddy  Will  has  painted  a glowing  pic- 
ture,” said  Kate,  with  a demure  glauce  and 
a deprecating  shake  of  the  head  at  her  old 
friend,  “ but  I am  afraid  I shall  be  obliged 
to  add  a few  touches  to  it.” 

“Don’t  have  no  pity  on  m$,  Miss  Kate,” 
be  replied,  with  a shrug  and  a complacent 
chuckle.  “ I’ve  allers  said  you  was  born  to 
make  some  man  mis’able,  and  yon  might  as 
well  begin  with  me.  Go  on  with  your  * few 
tonches,’  missy.” 
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“ You  must  know,  then,  mamma,  that  when 
I returned  to  the  tree  under  which  I left 
Daddy  Will  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
heat,  I found  him  enjoying  a delightful  nap, 
and  snoring  most  melodiously  in  the  refresh- 
ing shade.” 

“ I declar’,  Miss  Har’yet,”  he  hastily  in- 
terjected, “ I ouly  jis  dropped  off  for  half  a 
wink.” 

“Yes,  mamma,  Daddy  Will’s  intentions 
were  excellent,  no  doubt,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  dropping  off;  but  then  his  ‘half  a 
wink’  lasted  a good  half  hour  at  the  least, 
and  so  I fear  that  all  the  pretty  things  he 
has  been  saying  about  the  clouds,  and  the 
leaves,  and  the  birds,  and  the  golden  road 
iu  which  he  saw  me  standing,  must  be  set 
down  as  the  ‘ baseless  fabric  of  a dream.’  ” 

“See!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brotherton,  strik- 
ing an  attitude  and  spreading  his  hands  in 
melodramatic  style  toward  Kate  aud  Daddy 
Will — “ see ! ‘of  what  stuff  our  dreams  are 
made.’  ” 

“ All  right, Uncle  Miles,” she  replied;  “you 
are  never  so  harmless  as  when  you  are  his- 
trionic. And  now,  mamma,  if  you  and  papa 
will  consent  to  leave  me  to  my  own  devices 
for  to-morrow,  I will  devote  the  rest  of  the 
evening  to  the  task  of  making  up  a party 
of  young  people  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
my  newly  found  nook  of  the  world  for  a 
picnic.  What  say  you,  mamma  f Yest  Aud, 
Daddy  Will,  we  shall  want  you  and  your 
violin,  for  there  must  be  a dance,  of  course.” 

“As  our  star  performer  for  the  evening 
has  pronounced  the  epilogue,”  said  Mr. 
Brotherton,  rising,  “ I presume  the  play  is 
ended,  and  the  audience  may  disperse ;”  aft- 
er which  the  family  group  dissolved,  Kate 
to  make  her  selections  aud  combinations 
for  the  ensuing  field-day,  and  the  others  to 
mingle  with  their  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances assembled  under  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  the  Clear  View  House. 

in. 

The  picnic  which  we  saw  planned  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Clear  View  House  led  to  an 
adventure  the  many  consequences  of  which 
its  fair  projector  little  dreamed  of.  While 
it  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  young 
excursionists  whom  Kate  had  enlisted  were 
in  the  heyday  of  their  enjoyment,  they  were 
suddenly  startled  by  the  approach  of  a wild 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  from  which  they 
were  rescued  by  a chance  encounter  with  a 
gentleman  who  was  himself  hurrying  home- 
ward, and  who  insisted  on  their  accepting 
the  shelter  of  his  hospitable  roof.  Arrived 
there,  a delightful  surprise  awaited  Kate, 
for  iu  the  mother  of  their  host  she  discovered 
the  daughter  of  her  grandfather’s  old  com- 
rade, Colonel  Duncan.  Since  the  death  of 
the  ancient  friends  the  families  had  been 
separated  by  the  vicissitude  which  marks 
our  American  social  life.  Kate’s  grandfa- 


ther had  removed  to  New  York,  where  her 
father  still  resided;  and  Colonel  Duncan, 
at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war,  had  sold 
his  plantation  in  Virginia,  and  early  in  the 
movement  to  California  had  transplanted 
his  family  tree  on  its  virgin  soil.  Here  he 
had  added  to  his  already  ample  wealth,  aud 
lived  to  see  his  only  child  and  daughter 
married.  After  the  death  of  her  parents  and 
husband  she  had  returned  to  “ the  States,” 
arnd  settled  on  the  beautiful  and  secluded 
spot  to  which  Kate  and  her  friends  had  been 
introduced  by  stress  of  weather.  The  Pax- 
ton household  consisted  of  the  lady  herself; 
her  son,  Colonel  Hugh  Paxton,  who  had 
served  with  distinctiou  in  the  late  war;  an 
ancient  negro  woman,  who  was  no  other 
than  Daddy  Will’s  sister,  Aunt  Betty,  who 
had  remained  stanch  to  the  Duncans  as  had 
Daddy  Will  to  the  Daters,  like  him  had  been 
honored  and  trusted  for  two  generations, 
and  was  now  the  factotum  of  the  household 
of  Mrs.  Paxton,  whom  she  had  nursed  when 
an  infant,  as  she  had  her  father  before  her; 
and  Sergeant  O’Dale,  a veteran  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  who  had  served  under  Colonel 
Hugh  in  the  late  war,  and  between  whom 
a strong  attachment  subsisted,  which  was 
based  on  important  services  mutually  ren- 
dered in  critical  emergencies. 

When  Daddy  Will  parted  with  his  young 
mistress,  all  unexpectant  of  the  revelation 
that  awaited  them,  he  was  led  by  honest 
Sergeant  O’Dale  to  another  part  of  the  Pax- 
ton mansion ; and  on  their  way  thither  it 
soon  transpired  that  they  had  both  served 
in  the  Mexican  campaigns,  and  had  been 
engaged  iu  several  of  the  same  battles. 
This  was  introduction  enough  for  the  vet- 
erans, and  they  were  speedily  on  the  foot- 
ing of  old  comradeship.  Sergeant  O’Dale 
had  a vivid  recollection  of  the  stories  that 
were  rife  in  the  army  of  the  gallant  Colouel 
Dater  and  his  famous  black  body-servant, 
who  was  always  with  his  master  in  his  most 
daring  enterprises ; and  he  had  heard  vari- 
ous tales  of  their  attachment  to  each  other 
and  of  their  exploits,  which  had  gained  con- 
siderably in  color  and  volume,  as  such  tales 
are  wont  to  do  under  the  magnifying  in- 
spiration of  camp  story-telling. 

The  sergeant  had  heard  the  young  mis- 
tress of  his  aged  companion  address  him  as 
“Daddy  Will,”  and  giving  him  an  addition- 
al handle  to  his  name,  hastened  him  forward 
out  of  the  storm,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so, 
“ By  the  powers,  Misther  Daddy  Will,  wet’s 
no  word  for  what  ye  are.  Let’s  get  out  of 
this,  and  be  afther  seeing  what  Aunt  Betty 
can  do  for  ns.” 

“Aunt  Betty!”  ejaculated  the  old  man, 
“ who’s  she  f” 

“ It’s  no  lie  Fm  tellin’,”  replied  the  ser- 
geant, “ when  I say  she’s  the  motherliest  old 
nagur  in  all  my  sarcle  of  acquaintances;” 
saying  which  he  reached  the  boundaries  of 
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Aunt  Betty’s  dominions,  quite  prepared  for 
the  greeting  that  met  him  from  the  old  lady, 
who,  without  looking  around  from  a great 
kettle  over  which  she  was  bending,  recog- 
nized his  familiar  step  at  the  threshold,  and 
exclaimed,  “Sergeant  O’Dale  will  bleege  me 
by  wipin’  de  mud  off  of  his  boots  befo’  he 
steps  on  my  clean  flo’.” 

While  the  men  stop  on  the  threshold  in 
obedience  to  this  injunction,  which,  howev- 
er polite  in  form,  was  decidedly  peremptory 
in  its  tone,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  scan 
Aunt  Betty  and  the  department  over  which 
she  ruled  with  undisputed  sway.  The 
kitchen  was  a noble  one  in  its  proportions. 
Its  ceiling  was  of  unpainted  oak,  great 
beams  of  which,  faultlessly  white  and  free 
from  dust  and  cobwebs,  traversed  its  ample 
breadth.  A wainscoting  of  the  same  sub- 
stantial wood  ran  nearly  breast-high  around 
the  apartment,  protecting  its  walls  from 
spot  or  staiu;  and  the  floor,  also  of  oak, 
had  become  as  white  and  smooth  as  polish- 
ed ivory  from  repeated  scouri  n gs.  Capacious 
dressers  revealed  rows  of  vessels  of  copper, 
brass,  and  other  metals,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  an  innumerable  array  of  great 
and  small  pewter  platters  and  block-tin  cov- 
ers which  shone  like  silver.  Two  tidy  young 
negro  girls,  their  heads  picturesquely  bound 
turban-wise  with  immaculate  white  ker- 
chiefs, stood  beside  a table  chattering  and 
laughing  while  industriously  preparing  for 
an  approaching  meal ; and  a little  removed 
from  them,  at  another  table,  was  a sedate 
matron  of  the  same  race,  her  head  similarly 
adorned,  busy  upon  some  elaborate  creatiou 
in  pastry.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, opposite  the  door  where  we  left  the 
sergeant  and  Daddy  Will,  before  the  mouth 
of  a cavernous  fire-place  whose  dark  recess- 
es were  garnished  with  a tangle  of  sooty 
iron  cranes  of  different  heights  and  sizes, 
and  from  which  dangled  black  festoons  of 
chains  and  pot-hooks  and  trammels  termi- 
nating iu  pots  that  sent  forth  a savory 
steam,  stood  the  sovereign  of  this  culinary 
sphere.  Aunt  Betty  was  a personage  at 
whom  one  would  look  twice  even  when 
her  back  was  turned,  as  was  now  the  case. 
Tall,  lean,  muscular  as  a man,  and  straight 
as  a pine,  her  grizzled  head  surmounted  by 
a party-colored  turban  of  generous  propor- 
tions, and  made  of  some  stuff  iu  which  yel- 
low and  bright  red  largely  predominated, 
as  she  bent  over  a mighty  caldron,  the 
steam  from  which  enveloped  her  like  a mist 
as  she  stirred  its  boiling  conteuts  with  a la- 
dle of  prodigious  length,  it  required  only  a 
slight  effort  of  the  imagination  to  convert 
her  into  one  of  those  weird  beings  who 
first  gave  form  to  Macbeth’s  criminal  ambi- 
tions. 

So  intent  was  the  sergeant  upon  getting 
on  the  right  side  of  Aunt  Betty — whom  he 
evidently  regarded  with  some  trepidation — 


that  he  was  entirely  unobservant  of  the  re- 
markable effect  produced  on  Daddy  Will  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice.  The  old  man  stood 
spell-bound,  and,  made  oblivious  of  all  save 
her  by  some  strong  emotion,  stood  stiff  and 
motionless  a step  behind  the  sergeant,  gaz- 
ing intently  on  the  old  woman.  The  youn- 
ger women  were  quick  to  notice  the  singular 
action  of  the  venerable  negro,  and,  dropping 
their  work,  scanned  him  with  open-eyed  curi- 
osity. Of  all  this  by-play  Sergeant  O’Dale 
was  unconscious,  and,  intent  on  conciliating 
Aunt  Betty,  he  replied  to  her  salutation : 
“ Thrue  enough  for  you,  Misthress  Betty,  the 
divil  a right  has  a dirty  fat  to  put  itself  on 
your  ilegant  clane  flure,  and  so  I’ll  just  be 
afther  taking  off  my  boots  and  promenadin’ 
on  it  in  my  bare  stock  in’s.” 

“Git  out,  sergeant,”  responded  Aunt  Bet- 
ty,  perceptibly  mollified  by  the  compliment 
to  her  floor,  but  without  desisting  from  her 
occupation  or  turning  round,  “ you’ll  allers 
be  a-crackin’  your  jokes ; but  I guess  on  de 
hull  if  you  scrapes  your  boots  and  wipes 
’em  off  keerfnlly,  dey’ll  be  a mighty  sight 
cleaner  ’n  your  stockin’s.” 

“ All  right,  auntie,”  replied  the  sergeant, 
with  inviucible  good  humor ; “ and  now  that 
yourfeelin’s  are  relieved,  I’ll  inthrojuce  this 
ould  gintleman  that  you’ve  kept  standin’  at 
the  dure  till  his  venerable  bones  ache  for  an 
aisy-chair.” 

It  was  plain  from  the  effect  of  this  speech 
on  Aunt  Betty  that  she  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  his  companion,  for, 
upon  learning  that  he  was  not  alone,  she 
turned  round  quickly  and  confronted  her 
visitors,  her  ample  ladle  still  iu  hand.  At 
first  a lurking  smile  at  the  sergeant’s  ex- 
pense was  playing  over  her  honest  but  hard 
features,  but  it  was  soon  chased  away  by  a 
gaze  bent  so  fixedly  on  Daddy  Will  that  it 
seemed  almost  to  convert  her  dark  visage 
into  stone.  She  stood  like  a statue,  not  a 
limb  moving,  her  lips  parted  but  uttering 
no  sound,  and  then,  dropping  the  ladle  from 
her  nerveless  hand,  her  tall  figure  swayed 
toward  Daddy  Will,  who  strode  past  the 
astonished  sergeant  with  a celerity  that 
heightened  the  veteran’s  amazement,  and 
mutually  ejaculating,  “Bet!”  “Will!”  the 
two  old  negroes  locked  themselves  in  each 
other’s  arms  and  sobbed  like  children. 

Prompted  by  delicacy,  the  sergeant  was 
stealing  away,  when  Aunt  Betty,  rousing 
from  her  emotion,  urged  him  to  stay.  Then 
summoning  the  matron  whom  we  saw  at  the 
pastry  board,  and  resigning  to  her  the  great 
ladle  and  the  charge  of  the  caldron  into 
whose  depths  she  had  been  plunging  it,  she 
motioned  her  visitors  to  be  seated,  and  was 
about  to  draw  a chair  beside  them  for  her- 
self, when  her  ruling  habit  of  vigilant  domes- 
tic oversight  led  her  first  to  cast  her  eyes 
around  to  see  that  every  thing  was  going  on 
as  it  should.  Her  searching  glance  detected 
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the  younger  women  still  standing  witli  tlieir 
work  neglected,  and  gaping  upon  the  scene 
before  them.  Raising  her  voice  to  a pitch 
with  which  they  were  evidently  familiar, 
and  which  sharply  broke  the  spell  of  their 
idle  wonder,  and  set  them  at  work  even 
more  industriously  than  before,  she  called 
out,  “ What’s  dem  young  niggers  a-lookin’ 
at  now,  wid  deir  eyes  as  big  os  sassers  t 
Guess  dey  ’xpect  de  dinner  ’ll  git  itself,  de 
way  dey  stan’  around  doin’  uoflin’.”  Then 
turning  to  her  companions,  with  a grim  smile 
of  satisfaction  illumining  her  face  as  she 
observed  the  sudden  industry  of  her  help- 
mates, she  added,  “Young  gals  is  mighty 
cur’ous,  dar  very  heels  is  oilers  cachin’  to 
see  what’s  goin’  on.” 

The  two  aged  negroes  sat  for  some  time 
in  eloquent  silence.  Their  thoughts  were 
too  busy  'with  many  memories  for  speech, 
aud  their  eyes  wandered  over  the  lines  that 
time  had  furrowed  in  their  faces,  as  if  by 
gazing  they  might  penetrate  behind  the 
veil  that  years  had  woven.  And  so  it 
happened  to  them,  as  it  has  to  a thou- 
sand others,  that  as  they  prolonged  their 
inspection  each  seemed  less  changed  than 
they  had  thought  at  first.  The  alterations 
that  time  had  made,  and  which  struck  them 
so  appallingly  when  they  met,  gradually 
faded  away,  and  beneath  the  furrows  aud 
wrinkles  of  age  they  descried  once  more  the 
old  fadeless  and  familiar  lineaments  of  their 
youthful  days. 

Aunt  Betty  was  the  first  to  speak.  With 
a softness  of  voice  and  manner  that  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  strident  tone  of 
her  rebuke  to  the  young  girls,  she  said, 
with  tremulous  emotion,  “ De  Lord  is  mas- 
siful,  Will,  to  ’low  me  to  see  your  face 
agin  befo’  I die,  arter  all  dese  long  years  of 
waitin’.” 

“ De  Lord  is  allera  massiful,  Bet,”  be  re- 
sponded, in  the  same  suppressed  tone ; and, 
their  simple  hearts  too  full  for  utterance, 
they  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

After  the  surprise  of  the  recognition  had 
subsided,  the  sergeant  felt  himself  “ left  out 
in  the  cowld,”  as  he  afterward  phrased  it. 
His  buoyant  and  mercurial  temperament  in- 
capacitated him  for  a silent  or  inactive 
spectator,  and  he  grew  more  aud  more  rest- 
ive under  his  enforced  taciturnity.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  about  to  retire  on  some  pre- 
text, when  Aunt  Betty,  shrewdly  divining 
the  truth,  again  urged  him  to  stay,  adding 
in  an  audible  aside  to  Daddy  Will,  “You 
needn’t  mind  de  sergeant,  Will ; he  b’longs 
to  de  farn’ly.” 

“You  niver  spoke  a more  siusible  word 
nor  that  in  all  your  life,  Misthress  Betty,” 
interposed  the  vivacious  Irishman,  “since 
it’s  precious  little  there’d  be  of  John  O’Dale 
this  blissid  minute,  outside  of  the  church- 
yard, if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  same  fam’ly. 
Sure  an’  it  was  a lucky  day  intirely,  Misther 


Daddy  Will,  when  ould  Betty  adopted  me 
into  the  fam’ly,  barrin’  that  I was  on  my 
last  legs  with  the  faver  from  an  ould  wound 
I got  in  one  of  Colonel  Hugh’s  scrimmages. 
Oh,  thim  long,  long  days,  an’  thim  weary 
nights,  an’  the  buruin’  thirsts,  an’  the  sore 
pains,  an’  the  wake  body  that  ould  mawther 
here  watched  over  so  tinderly  an’  nursed  so 
gently ! Bedad,  it’s  every  bit  her  fault  that 
I’m  not  reposin’  very  quietly  with  my  toes 
to  the  daisies  at  this  prisint,  instid  of  sit- 
tin’  brisk  and  comfortable  forninst  ye  here, 
waitin’  for  the  splendid  bowl  of  tay  that 
Aunt  Betty  intends  to  brew  for  the  two  of 
us.” 

Aunt  Betty  did  not  remain  long  unre- 
sponsive to  the  artful  hint  with  which  the 
sergeant  wound  up  his  tribute  to  her  kind- 
ness, but,  like  all  the  Eves,  whether  white 
or  black,  who  have  flourished  for  the  hap- 
piness of  man  from  the  time  of  Adam  aud 
of  Mungo  Park  to  this  hour,  she  -was  speed- 
ily “on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,”  and 
the  oft-replenished  bowls  of  fragrant  “ tay” 
which  she  supplied  caused  the  time  to  pass 
unregarded  by  the  trio,  who  had  so  much  to 
tell  and  to  hear.  At  length  a side  door  of 
the  kitchen  opened,  and  Mrs.  Paxton  enter- 
ed. The  men  rose  and  bowed  instinctively, 
bending  again  and  again  before  her  stately 
but  gentle  presence  with  studied  and  pro- 
fuse old-school  politeness.  Of  the  two  it 
was  clear  that  Daddy  Will  felt  the  most  at 
home  before  the  lady.  Nor  was  this  re- 
markable, since  for  all  his  life,  when  not  in 
the  army,  he  had  been  a favored  household 
servant,  aud  was  versed  in  all  the  social  ob- 
servances. The  sergeant,  on  the  contrary, 
felt  much  more  ill  at  ease  than  if  he  were 
heading  a file  on  the  battle-field,  but  his 
shrewd  tact  enabled  him  to  conceal  the 
awkwardness  he  felt.  Both,  however,  were 
chivalrous  in  their  devotion  to  woman,  and 
in  their  simple,  honest  minds  there  was  a 
ready  and  unreserved  acknowledgment  of 
her  gentle  supremacy.  It  was  in  their 
hearts  to  have  acted  all  that  poets  have 
sung  or  chroniclers  recorded  of  noble  deeds 
done  in  defense  of  womanly  purity  and  ex- 
cellence. 

When  Mrs.  Paxton  had  greeted  the  ser- 
geant with  a gracious  word  of  salutation, 
she  looked  inquiringly  at  Daddy  Will,  and 
then  turned  to  Aunt  Betty,  as  if  for  expla- 
nation. But  that  ancient  dame’s  counte- 
nance was  as  impenetrable  as  the  Sphinx, 
and  revealed  nothing.  “ Ah ! Aunt  Betty,” 
the  lady  exclaimed,  “ I see  you  have  put  on 
one  of  your  inscrutable  looks,  but  you  can 
not  mystify  me  this  time.  I am  sure  this  is 
Uncle  Will and  as  she  spoke  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  him. 

It  needed  not  the  mute  testimony  afford- 
ed by  the  relaxation  of  Aunt  Betty’s  iron 
visage  to  assure  Mrs.  Paxton  that  she  was 
right,  for  the  old  man,  taking  her  proffer- 
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ed  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  said, 
“Ah!  Miss  Milly,  I see  de  Duncans  never 
forget.” 

These  simple  words  were  a parable  full 
of  meaning  to  Mrs.  Paxton,  for  “ Milly,”  the 
diminutive  of  Millieent,  was  the  name  she 
bore  in  the  clays  of  her  happy  girlhood,  aud 
“The  Duncans  never  forget”  was  the  well- 
remembered  and  cherished  motto  of  her  fa- 
ther’s family.  Here,  too,  was  the  “Uncle 
Will”  who  had  figured  so  largely  in  the  joys 
of  her  childhood,  and  his  presence  revived  a 
thousand  slumbering  memories  of  that  hap- 
py time,  and  of  incidents  connected  with  the 
traditional  family  friendship  of  the  Duncans 
and  the  Daters.  After  enjoying  these  pleas- 
ing recollections  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  she  asked  Daddy  Will  many  ques- 
tions about  the  old  times  so  dear  to  them 
both,  she  explained  to  Aunt  Betty  that  the 
object  of  her  visit  was  to  give  her  some  di- 
rections relative  to  the  continuation  of  the 
interrupted  picnic,  which  Miss  Kate,  not  to 
be  diverted  from  her  plans  by  the  storm,  had 
determined,  with  Mrs.  Paxton’s  connivance, 
Bbould  come  off  in-doors.  As  Mrs.  Paxton 
gave  Aunt  Betty  her  instructions,  into  the 
details  of  which  the  venerable  dame  entered 
with  great  zest,  Daddy  Will  indulged  in  one 
of  his  complacent  chuckles,  aud  when  the 
conference  was  concluded  he  said,  “I  see, 
Miss  Milly,  you’ve  Tamed  to  give  in  to  Miss 
Kate,  jis  like  all  de  rest  of  de  folks.  Well, 
well,  she  does  carry  a good  many  guns; 
and  when  she  steals  her  little  hand  on  to 
your  arm  with  a touch  as  light  as  a baby’s 
bref,  dar  ain’t  no  use  tryin’  to  hold  out  agin 
her ; it’s  on  possible.  I ’xpect  you’ve  l’arned 
dat  lesson  a’ready  f” 

In  response  Mrs.  Paxton  laughed  gayly, 
so  gayly  for  her  that  Aunt  Betty  exclaimed, 
in  delight  at  the  unwonted  demonstration, 
“ Dat  laugh  does  my  ole  heart  good,  honey. 
Do  Lord  bless  de  young  lady  dat  brings  de 
snnshiue  into  dis  house  with  her!” 

Nodding  a kindly  acknowledgment  to  her 
old  nurse,  Mrs.  Paxton  replied  to  Daddy 
Will,  “ Yes,  Uncle  Will,  your  young  mistress 
is  very  charming,  and  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  has  been  a very  sweet  and  easy  lesson 
for  me.” 

“Jis  so,  Miss  Milly,”  the  old  man  re- 
sponded ; “ it’s  allers  so.” 

IV. 

Our  latest  glimpse  of  Daddy  Will  was  a 
brief  one— only  a momentary  reflection  of 
his  honest  face  in  the  mirror  of  memory. 
It  happened  some  months  after  his  unex- 
pected meeting  with  Aunt  Betty ; and  the 
scene  had  shifted  from  the  summery  shores 
of  the  beautiful  lake  near  which  the  Paxton 
mansion  nestled  in  green  seclusion,  to  a 
broad  street  in  the  suburbs  of  our  greatest 
city.  It  is  a clear,  cold,  star-lit  winter 
night.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a soft 


fieece  of  new-fallen  snow,  as  white  and 
pure  as  the  robe  of  an  angel.  The  deep 
blue  ground  of  the  sky  is  bestudded  with 
stars  which  sparkle  like  so  many  celestial 
diamonds.  We  hear  the  chime  of  the  com- 
ing and  going  sleigh-bells — now  faint  and 
low  in  the  distance,  now  rising  clear  and 
merrily  on  the  ear,  and  now  receding  like 
fairy  music.  Before  us  is  a stately  New 
York  mansion,  every  window  of  which,  from 
roof  to  basement,  is  ablaze  with  light,  and 
from  which  issue  the  hum  of  gay  voices, 
ripples  of  musical  laughter,  and  the  sound 
of  light  footfalls  tripping  the  measured 
cadence  of  the  dance.  Suddenly  the  hall 
door  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  a flood  of 
light  pours  out  upon  the  night,  revealing  a 
capacious  sleigh  in  waiting,  which  is  piled 
with  warm  rugs  aud  furs,  aud  whose  impa- 
tient bays  are  chafing  to  be  gone.  Stamp- 
ing back  and  forth  on  the  sidewalk,  a well- 
coated  footman  is  slapping  his  sides  and 
shoulders  with  his  swinging  arms  to  keep 
his  fingers  warm ; and  a coachman  sits  stiff 
and  motionless  on  the  sleigh  box  expect- 
antly holding  the  reins.  Soon  a group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  crowd  the  doorway, 
there  are  sounds  of  smothered  words  and 
kisses,  and  the  group  dissolves;  a portion 
of  it,  foremost  among  whom  we  descry  Col- 
onel Hugh  Paxton  and  his  bride  of  an  after- 
noon—our  winsome,  bright-haired  Kate— 
descend  the  steps,  aud  are  attended  to  the 
sleigh  by  Mr.  Dater  and  Uncle  Miles,  while 
Mrs.  Dater  and  Mrs.  Paxton,  with  others 
hovering  in  the  rear,  remain  behind.  As 
the  pair  pass  down  the  steps,  low-voiced 
and  loving  greetings  come  to  them  from  old 
household  friends  and  servants  who  are 
ranged  on  each  side,  and  conspicuous 
among  whom  we  recognize  the  tall  figures 
of  Daddy  Will  and  Aunt  Betty,  the  latter 
wearing  a turban  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions aud  brilliant  hues  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. Sergeant  O’Dale  is  also  there,  and 
touches  his  hat  with  a military  salute  as 
the  colonel  and  his  bride  pass  by.  At  length 
the  sleigh  is  reached,  the  robes  and  comfort- 
ers are  carefully  wrapped  round  Kate  by 
Hugh  and  her  father,  the  footman  ceases 
whipping  his  sides  and  mounts  the  box,  the 
coachman  relaxes  from  his  statue-like  rigid- 
ity, “ Good-by,  papa,”  “ Good-by,  mamma,” 
“Good-by,  Daddy  Will,” come  from  behind 
the  pile  of  furs,  and  the  sleigh  dashes  off 
into  the  crisp  and  star-lit  night  amid  a 
shower  of  lucky  shoes  and  a peal  of  good 
wishes  from  the  crowded  porch.  Daddy 
Will  and  the  sergeant  linger  behind  till  all 
the  others  have  re-entered  the  house,  and 
when  at  last  they  too  turn  to  follow,  we 
overhear  the  faithful  old  man  remark,  with 
an  exultant  chuckle,  to  his  friend  the  ser- 
geant, “ I allers  said  our  Miss  Kate  was  bora 
to  make  some  man  mis’able,  and  I ain’t  dis- 
app’inted.” 
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MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XX. 

OTTER-SKINS. 

“ A H,  pappy,”  said  Miss  Gertrud©  White 
to  her  father — and  she  pretended 
to  sigh  as  she  spoke — “ this  is  a change  in- 
deed!” 

They  were  driving  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
small  cottage  in  South  Bank.  It  was  the 
end  of  October.  In  the  gardens  they  pass- 
ed the  trees  were  almost  bare,  though  such 
leaves  as  hung  sparsely  on  the  branches  of 
the  chestnuts  and  maples  were  ablaze  with 
russet  aud  gold  in  the  misty  sunshine. 

“In  another  week,”  she  continued,  “there 
will  not  be  a leaf  left.  I dare  say  there  is 
not  a single  geranium  in  the  garden.  All 
hands  on  deck  to  pipe  a farewell. 

* Ibr  Matter),  lebt  wohJ, 

Ihr  eonnigen  Weiden 
Der  Sen  no  mass  scheiden, 

Der  Sommer  ist  bin.’ 

Farewell  to  the  blue  mountains  of  Newcas- 
tle, and  the  sun-lit  valleys  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  silver  water-falls  of  Leeds ; the  summer 
is  indeed  over;  and  a very  nice  and  pleas- 
ant summer  we  have  had  of  it.” 

The  flavor  of  sarcasm  running  through 
this  affected  sadness  vexed  Mr.  White,  and 
he  answered,  sharply : 

“ I think  you  have  little  reason  to  grum- 
ble over  a tour  which  has  so  distinctly  add- 
ed to  your  reputation.” 

“ I was  not  aware,”  said  she,  with  a cer- 
tain careless  sauciness  of  manner,  “ that  an 
actress  was  allowed  to  have  a reputation — 
at  least,  there  are  always  plenty  of  people 
anxious  enough  to  take  it  away.” 

“Gertrude,”  said  he,  sternly,  “what  do 
you  mean  by  this  constant  carping!  Do 
you  wish- to  cease  to  be  an  actress  ! or  what 
in  all  the  world  do  you  want  f” 

“To  cease  to  be  an  actress!”  she  said,  with 
a mild  wonder,  and  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  as  she  prepared  to  get  out  of  the 
open  door  of  the  cab.  “ Why,  don’t  you 
know,  pappy,  that  a leopard  can  not  change 
his  spots,  or  an  Ethiopian  his  skin  ! Take 
care  of  the  step,  pappy.  That’s  right.  Come 
here,  Marie,  and  give  the  cabman  a hand 
with  this  portmanteau.” 

Miss  White  was  not  grumbling  at  all — 
but  on  the  contrary  was  quite  pleasant  and 
cheerful — when  she  entered  the  small  house 
and  found  herself  once  more  at  home. 

“ Oh,  Carry,”  she  said,  when  her  sister  fol- 
lowed her  into  her  room,  “ you  don’t  know 
what  it  is  to  get  back  home  after  having 
been  bandied  from  one  hotel  to  another  ho- 
tel, and  from  one  lodgiug-house  to  another 
lodging-house,  for  goodness  knows  how 
long.” 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  said  Miss  Carry,  with  such 
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marked  coldness  that  her  sister  turned  to 
her. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  !” 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  youf”  the  youn- 
ger sister  retorted,  with  sudden  fire.  “ Do 
you  know  that  your  letters  to  me  have  been 
quite  disgraceful !” 

“ You  are  crazed,  child — you  wrote  some- 
thing about  it  the  other  day ; I could  not 
make  out  what  you  meant,”  said  Miss 
White;  and  she  went  to  the  glass  to  see 
that  the  beautiful  brown  hair  had  not  been 
too  much  disarranged  by  the  removal  of 
her  bonnet. 

“ It  is  you  are  crazed,  Gertrude  White,” 
said  Carry,  who  had  apparently  picked  up 
from  some  melodrama  the  notion  that  it  was 
rather  effective  to  address  a person  by  her 
full  name : “ I am  really  ashamed  of  you — 
that  you  should  have  let  yourself  be  be- 
witched by  a parcel  of  beasts’  skins.  I de- 
clare that  your  ravings  about  the  High- 
lands, and  fairies,  and  trash  of  that  sort 
have  been  only  fit  for  a penny  journal — ” 

Miss  White  turned  and  stared — as  well 
she  might.  This  indignant  person  of  four- 
teen had  flashing  eyes  and  a visage  of  wrath. 
The  pale,  calm,  elder  sister  only  remarked, 
in  that  deep-toned  and  gentle  voice  of  hers : 

“Your  language  is  pretty  considerably 
strong,  Carry.  I don’t  know  what  has 
aroused  such  a passion  in  you.  Because  I 
wrote  to  you  about  the  Highlands!  Be- 
cause I sent  you  that  collection  of  legends  ! 
Because  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I was  in  a 
wretched  hotel  in  some  dirty  town,  I would 
rather  be  away  yachting  or  driving  with 
some  one  of  the  various  parties  of  people 
whom  I know,  and  who  had  mostly  gone  to 
Scotland  this  year  ! If  you  are  jealous  of 
the  Highlands,  Carry,  I will  undertake  to 
root  out  the  name  of  every  mountain  and 
lake  that  has  got  hold  of  my  affections.” 

She  was  turning  away  again,  with  a quiet 
smile  on  her  face,  when  her  younger  sister 
arrested  her. 

“What’s  that!”  said  Bhe,  so  sharply,  and 
extending  her  forefinger  so  suddenly,  that 
Gertrude  almost  shrank  back. 

“What’s  what!”  she  said,  in  dismay — 
fearing  perhaps  to  hear  of  an  adder  being 
on  her  shoulder. 

“You  know,  perfectly  well,”  said  Miss  Car- 
ry, vehemently,  “ it  is  the  Macleod  tartan.” 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Miss  White’s 
travelling  dress  was  of  an  unrelieved  gray, 
the  only  scrap  of  color  about  her  costume 
being  a tiny  thread  of  tartan  ribbon  that 
just  showed  in  front  of  her  collar. 

“ The  Macleod  tartan  !”  said  the  elder  sis- 
ter, demurely.  “ And  what  if  it  were  the 
Macleod  tartan  !” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
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Gerty!  There  was  quite  enough  occasion 
for  people  to  talk  in  the  way  he  kept  com- 
ing here ; and  now  you  make  a parade  of  it ; 
you  ask  people  to  look  at  you  wearing  a 
badge  of  servitude;  you  say,  ‘Oh,  here  I 
am,  and  I am  quite  ready  to  be  your  wife 
when  you  ask  me,  Sir  Keith  Macleod.’” 

There  was  no  hush  of  auger  in  the  fair 
and  placid  face;  but  rather  a look  of  de- 
mure amusement  in  the  downcast  eyes. 

“Dear  me,  Carry,”  said  she,  with  great 
innocence,  “the  profession  of  an  actress 
must  be  looking  up  in  public  estimation 
when  such  a rumor  as  that  could  even  get 
into  existence.  And  so  people  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  suggest  that  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  proudest  families  in  the  kingdom,  would 
not  be  above  marrying  a poor  actress  who 
has  her  living  to  earn,  and  who  is  sup- 
ported by  the  half  crowns  and  half  sover- 
eigns of  the  public?  And  indeed  I think 
it  would  look  very  well  to  have  him  loiter- 
ing abont  the  stage-doors  of  provincial  thea- 
tres until  his  wife  Bhould  be  ready  to  come 
out;  and  would  he  bring  his  gillies,  and 
keepers,  and  head  foresters,  and  put  them 
into  the  pit  to  applaud  her?  Really,  the 
rile  you  have  cut  out  for  a Highland  gen- 
tleman— ” 

“A  Highland  gentleman!”  exclaimed  Car- 
ry. “A  Highland  pauper!  But  you  are 
quite  right,  Gerty,  to  laugh  at  the  rumor. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  ridiculous.  It  is  quite 
ridiculous  to  think  that  an  actress  whose 
fame  is  all  over  England — who  is  sought 
after  by  every  body,  and  the  popularest 
favorite  ever  seen — would  give  up  every 
thing  and  go  away  and  marry  an  ignoraut 
Highland  savage,  and  look  after  his  calves 
and  his  cows  aud  hens  for  him.  That  is  in- 
deed ridiculous,  Gerty.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  put  it  out  of  your  mind, 
and  never  let  me  hear  another  word  about 
it,”  said  the  popularest  favorite,  as  she  un- 
did the  bit  of  tartan  ribbon ; “ and  if  it  is 
any  great  comfort  to  you  to  know,  this  is 
not  the  Macleod  tartan,  but  the  MacDougal 
tartan,  and  you  may  put  it  in  the  fire  if  you 
like.” 

Saying  whieh  she  threw  the  bit  of  cos- 
tume which  bad  given  so  great  offense  on 
the  table.  The  discomfited  Carry  looked 
at  it,  but  would  not  touch  it.  At  last  she 
said, 

“Where  are  the  skins,  Gerty?” 

“ Near  Castle  Dare,”  answered  Miss  White, 
turning  to  get  something  else  for  her  neck, 
“there  is  a steep  hill,  aud  the  road  comes 
over  it.  When  yon  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  sit  down,  the  fairies  will  carry  you 
t right  to  the  bottom,  if  you  are  in  a proper 
frame  of  mind.  But  they  won’t  appear  at 
all  unless  you  are  at  peace  with  all  men.  I 
will  show  you  the  skins  when  you  are  in  a 
proper  frame  of  miud,  Carry.” 


“ Who  told  you  that  story  ?”  she  asked, 
quickly. 

“ Sir  Keith  Macleod,”  the  elder  sister  said, 
without  thinking. 

“ Then  he  has  been  writing  to  you  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

She  marched  out  of  the  room.  Gertrude 
White,  unconscious  of  the  fierce  rage  she 
had  aroused,  carelessly  proceeded  with  her 
toilet,  tryiug  now  one  flower  and  now  an- 
other in  the  ripples  of  her  sun-brown  hair, 
but  finally  discarding  these  half- withered 
things  for  a narrow  band  of  blue  velvet. 

“ ‘ Threescore  of  nobles  rode  up  the  king's  ha',"1 

she  was  humming  thoughtlessly  to  herself 
as  she  stood  with  her  hands  uplifted  to  her 
head,  revealing  the  beautiful  lines  of  her 
figure, 

“ • Bat  bounle  Glenogie's  the  flower  o’  them  a' ; 

Wi'  his  milk-white  steed  and  his  coal-black  e’e: 

Glenogie,  dear  mither,  Glenogie  for  me !'  ” 

At  length  she  had  finished,  and  was  ready 
to  proceed  to  her  immediate  work  of  over- 
hauling domestic  affairs.  When  Keith  Mac- 
leod was  struck  by  the  exceeding  neatness 
and  perfection  of  arrangement  in  this  small 
house,  he  was  in  no  wise  the  victim  of  any 
stage  effect.  Gertrude  White  was  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons  a precise  and  accu- 
rate house-mistress.  Harassed,  as  an  act- 
ress must  often  be,  by  other  cares;  some- 
times exhausted  with  hard  work ; perhaps 
tempted  now  and  again  by  the  self-satisfac- 
tion of  a splendid  triumph  to  let  ineauer 
concerns  go  unheeded ; all  the  same  she  al- 
lowed nothing  to  interfere  with  her  domes- 
tic duties. 

“ Gerty,”  her  father  said,  impatiently,  to 
her  a day  or  two  before  they  left  London 
for  the  provinces,  “ what  is  the  use  of  your 
going  down  to  these  stores  yourself  ? Sure- 
ly you  can  send  Jane  or  Marie.  You  really 
waste  far  too  much  time  over  the  veriest 
trifles : how  can  it  matter  what  sort  of  mus- 
tard we  have  ?” 

“And  indeed  I am  glad  to  have  some- 
thing to  convince  me  that  I am  a human 
being  and  a woman,”  she  had  said,  instant- 
ly ; “ something  to  be  myself  in.  I believe 
Providence  intended  me  to  be  the  manager 
of  a Swiss  hotel.” 

This  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  on 
which  she  had  revealed  to  her  father  that 
she  had  been  thinking  a good  deal  about 
her  lot  in  life,  aud  was  perhaps  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  the  struggle  to  become  a 
great  and  famous  actress  was  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for.  But  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it  at  the  time.  He  had  a vague  im- 
pression that  it  was  scarcely  worth  discuss- 
ing about.  He  was  pretty  well  convinced 
that  his  daughter  was  clever  enough  to  ar- 
gue herself  into  any  sort  of  belief  about 
herself,  if  she  should  take  some  fantastic 
notion  into  her  head.  It  was  not  until  that 
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night  in  Manchester  that  he  began  to  fear 
there  might  be  something  serious  in  these 
expressions  of  discontent. 

Ou  this  bright  October  morning  Miss  Ger- 
trude White  was  about  to  begin  her  domes- 
tic inquiries,  and  was  leaving  her  room 
humming  cheerfully  to  herself  something 
about  the  bonnie  Glenogio  of  the  song, 
when  she  was  again  stopped  by  her  sister, 
who  was  carrying  a bundle. 

“ I have  got  the  skins,”  she  said,  gloomily. 
“Jane  took  them  out.” 

“ Will  you  look  at  them  f”  the  sister  said, 
kindly.  “They  are  very  pretty.  If  they 
were  not  a present,  I would  give  them  to 
you  to  make  a jacket  of  them.” 

“/  wear  them  ?”  said  she.  “ Not  likely !” 

Nevertheless  she  had  sufficient  womauly 
curiosity  to  let  her  elder  sister  open  the 
parcel;  and  then  she  took  up  the  otter- 
skins  one  by  one,  and  looked  at  them. 

“ I don’t  think  much  of  them,”  she  said. 

The  other  bore  this  taunt  patiently. 

“They  are  only  big  moles,  aren’t  they? 
And  I thought  mole-skin  was  only  worn  by 
working  people.” 

“ I am  a working  person  too,”  Miss  Ger- 
trude White  said ; “ but  in  any  case  I think 
a jacket  of  these  skins  will  look  lovely.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? Well,  you  can’t 
say  much  for  the  smell  of  them.” 

“It  is  no  more  disagreeable  than  the 
smell  of  a seal-skin  jacket.” 

She  laid  down  the  last  of  the  skins,  with 
some  air  of  disdain. 

“ It  will  be  a nice  series  of  trophies,  any- 
way— showing  you  know  some  one  who 
goes  about  spending  his  life  in  killing  inof- 
fensive animals.” 

“Poor  Sir  Keith  Macleod!  What  has  he 
done  to  offend  you,  Carry  f” 

Miss  Carry  turned  her  head  away  for  a 
minute ; but  presently  she  boldly  faced  her 
sister. 

“ Gerty,  you  don’t  mean  to  marry  a beau- 
ty mau !” 

Gerty  looked  considerably  puzzled;  but 
her  companion  continued,  vehemently : 

“How  often  have  I heard  you  say  you 
would  never  marry  a beauty  man — a man 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  front  of  the 
looking-glass — who  is  far  too  well  satisfied 
with  his  own  good  looks  to  think  of  any 
thing  or  any  body  else ! Again  and  again 
you  have  said  that,  Gertrude  White.  Yon 
told  me,  Tather  than  marry  a self-satisfied 
coxcomb,  you  would  marry  a misshapen 
ugly  little  man,  so  that  he  would  worship 
yon  all  the  days  of  your  life  for  your  con- 
descension and  kinduess.” 

“ Very  well,  then !” 

“And  what  is  Sir  Keith  Macleod  but  a 
beauty  man  f” 

“ He  is  not !”  and  for  once  the  elder  sister 
betrayed  some  feeling  in  the  proud  tone  of 
her  voice.  is  the  m&nliest-looking 


man  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  I have  seen 
a good  many  more  men  than  you.  There  is 
not  a mau  you  know  whom  he  could  not 
throw  across  the  canal  down  there.  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  a beauty  mau ! I think  he 
could  take  on  a good  deal  more  polishing, 
aud  curling,  and  smoothing  without  any 
great  harm.  If  I was  in  any  danger,  I know 
which  of  all  the  men  I have  seen  I would 
rather  have  in  front  of  me — with  his  arms 
free ; and  I don’t  suppose  he  would  be  think- 
ing of  any  looking-glass!  If  you  want  to 
know  about  the  race  he  represents,  read 
English  history,  and  the  story  of  England’s 
wars.  If  you  go  to  Iudia,  or  China,  or  Af- 
rica, or  the  Crimea,  you  will  hear  something 
about  the  Macleods,  I think!” 

Carry  began  to  cry. 

“ You  silly  thing,  what  is  the  matter  with 
youf”  Gertrude  White  exclaimed;  but  of 
course  her  arm  was  round  her  sister’s  neck. 

“It  is  true,  then.” 

“ What  is  true  f” 

“ What  people  say.” 

“ What  do  people  say  f” 

“That  you  will  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod.” 

“ Carry !”  she  said,  angrily.  “ I can’t  im- 
agine who  has  been  repeating  such  idiotio 
stories  to  you.  I wish  people  would  miml 
their  own  business.  Sir  Keith  Macleod  mar- 
ry me !” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  never  asked 
you  ?”  Carry  said,  disengaging  herself,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  her  sister’s  face. 

“ Certainly  not,”  was  the  decided  answer ; 
but  all  the  same  Miss  Gertrude  White’s  fore- 
head and  cheeks  flushed  slightly. 

“ Then  you  know  that  he  means  to — and 
that  is  why  you  have  been  writing  to  me, 
day  after  day,  about  the  romance  of  the 
Highlands,  aud  fairy  stories,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  people  who  could  live  without  caring 
for  the  public.  Oh,  Gerty,  why  won’t  you 
be  frank  with  me,  and  let  me  know  the 
worst  at  once  T” 

“ If  I gave  you  a box  on  the  ears,”  she 
said,  laughing,  “that  would  be  the  worst 
at  ouce;  and  I think  it  would  serve  you 
right  for  listening  to  such  tittle-tattle,  and 
letting  your  head  be  filled  with  nonsense. 
Haven’t  you  sufficient  sense  to  know  that 
you  ought  not  to  compel  me  to  speak  of 
such  a thing — absurd  as  it  is  ? I can  not 
go  on  denying  that  I am  about  to  become 
the  wife  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry ; and  you 
kuow  the  stories  that  have  been  going 
about  for  years  past.  WTho  was  I last! 
The  wife  of  a Russian  nobleman  who  gam- 
bled away  all  my  earniugs  at  Homburg. 
You  are  fourteen  now,  Carry;  you  Bliould 
have  more  sense.” 

Miss  Carry  dried  her  eyes,  but  she  mourn- 
fully shook  her  head.  There  were  the  otter- 
skins  lying  on  the  table.  She  had  seen 
plenty  of  the  absurd  paragraphs  about  her 
sister  which  good-natured  friends  hod  cut 
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oat  of  provincial  and  foreign  papers,  and 
forwarded  to  the  small  family  at  South 
Bank.  But  the  mythical  Russian  noble- 
man had  never  sent  a parcel  of  otter-skins. 
These  were  palpable,  and  not  to  be  explain- 
ed away.  She  sorrowfully  left  the  room, 
unconvinced. 

And  now  Miss  Gertrude  White  set  to  work 
with  a will ; and  no  one  who  was  only  fa- 
miliar with  her  outside  her  own  house  would 
have  recognized  in  this  shifty,  practical,  in- 
dustrious person,  who  went  so  thoroughly 
iuto  all  the  details  of  the  small  establish- 
ment, the  lady  who,  when  she  went  abroad 
among  the  gayeties  of  the  London  season, 
was  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  flattered, 
and  petted,  and  made  the  object  of  all  man- 
ner of  delicate  attentions.  Her  father,  who 
suspected  that  her  increased  devotion  to 
these  domestic  duties  was  but  part  of  that 
rebellious  spirit  she  had  recently  betrayed, 
had  nevertheless  to  confess  that  there  was 
no  one  but  herself  whom  he  could  trust  to 
arrange  his  china  aud  dust  his  curiosities. 
And  how  could  he  resent  her  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  cook,  when  it  was  his  own  din- 
ner that  profited  thereby  f 

“ Well,  Gerty,”  he  said,  that  evening  after 

dinner,  “ what  do  you  think  abont  Mr. ’s 

offer  f It  is  very  good-natured  of  him  to  let 
you  have  the  ordering  of  the  drawing-room 
scene ; for  yon  can  have  the  furniture  and 
the  color  to  suit  your  own  costume.” 

“Indeed  I shall  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,”  said  she,  promptly.  “ The 
furniture  at  home  is  enough  for  me.  I 
don’t  wish  to  become  the  upholsterer  of  a 
theatre.” 

“ You  are  very  ungrateful,  then.  Half 
the  eflect  of  a modern  comedy  is  lost  be- 
cause the  people  appear  in  rooms  which  re- 
semble nothing  at  all  that  people  ever  lived 
in.  Here  is  a man  who  gives  you  carte  blanche 
to  put  a modern  drawing-room  ou  the  stage ; 
and  your  part  would  gain  infinitely  from 
having  real  surroundings.  I consider  it  a 
very  flattering  offer.” 

“And  perhaps  it  is,  pappy,”  said  she; 
“but  I thiuk  I do  enough  if  I get  through 
my  own  share  of  the  work.  And  it  is  very 
silly  of  him  to  want  me  to  introduce  a song 
into  this  part  too.  He  knows  I can’t  sing — ” 

“ Gerty !”  her  sister  said. 

“ Oh,  yon  know  as  well  as  I.  I can  get 
through  a song  well  enough  in  a room ; but 
I have  not  enough  voice  for  a theatre ; and 
although  he  says  it  is  only  to  make  the 
drawing-room  scene  more  realistic,  and  that 
I need  not  sing  to  the  front,  that  is  all  non- 
sense. I know  what  it  is  meant  for — to 
catch  the  gallery.  Now  I refuse  to  sing  for 
the  gallery.” 

This  was  decided  enongh. 

“ What  was  the  song  yon  put  into  your 
last  part,  Gerty  ?”  her  sister  asked.  “ I saw 
something  in  the  papers  about  it.” 


“It  was  a Scotch  one,  Carry;  I don’t 
thiuk  yon  know  it.” 

“ I wonder  it  was  not  a Highland  one,” 
her  sister  said,  rather  spitefully. 

“ Oh,  I have  a whole  collection  of  High- 
land ones  now.  Would  you  like  to  hear 
one  ? Would  yon,  pappy  t” 

She  went  and  fetched  the  book,  and  open- 
ed the  piano. 

“ It  is  an  old  air  that  belonged  to  Scarba,” 
she  said ; and  then  she  sang,  simply  and  pa- 
thetically enongh,  the  somewhat  stiff  aud 
cumbrous  English  translation  of  the  Gaelic 
words.  It  was  the  song  of  the  exiled  Mary 
Macleod,  who,  sitting  ou  the  shores  of  “ sea- 
worn  Mull,”  looks  abroad  on  the  lonely  isl- 
ands of  Scarba,  and  Islay,  and  Jura,  and 
laments  that  she  is  far  away  from  her  ow  n 
home. 

“How  do  yon  like  it,  pappy f”  she  said, 
when  she  had  finished.  “ It  is  a pity  I do 
not  know  the  Gaelic.  They  say  that  when 
the  chief  heard  these  verses  repeated,  he  let 
the  old  woman  go  back  to  her  own  home.” 

One  of  the  two  listeners,  at  all  events, 
did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  struck  by 
the  pathos  of  Mary  Macleod’s  lament.  She 
walked  up  to  the  piauo. 

“ Where  did  you  get  that  book,  Gerty  T” 
she  said,  in  a Arm  voice. 

“ Where?”  said  the  other,  innocently.  “Iu 
Manchester,  I think  it  was,  I bought  it.” 

But  before  she  had  made  the  explanation, 
Miss  Carry,  convinced  that  this  too  had 
come  from  her  enemy,  had  seized  the  book 
and  turned  to  the  title-page.  Neither  ou 
title-page  nor  on  fly-leaf,  however,  was 
there  any  inscription. 

“Did  you  think  it  had  come  with  the 
otter-skins,  Carry!”  the  elder  sister  said, 
laughing;  and  the  younger  one  retired, 
baffled  and  chagrined,  but  none  the  less 
resolved  that  before  Gertrude  White  com- 
pletely gave  herself  up  to  this  blind  infatu- 
ation for  a savage  country  and  for  one  of  its 
worthless  inhabitants,  she  would  have  to 
run  the  gauutlet  of  many  a sharp  word  of 
warning  and  reproach. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IX  LONDON  AGAIN. 

Ox  tlirongh  the  sleeping  counties  rushed 
the  train — passing  woods,  streams,  fertile 
valleys,  and  clustering  villages  all  palely 
shrouded  iu  the  faint  morning  mist  that  had 
a sort  of  suffused  and  hidden  sunlight  in  it : 
the  world  had  not  yet  awoke.  But  Macleod 
knew  that  ere  he  reached  Loudon  people 
would  be  abroad,  and  ho  almost  shrank 
from  meeting  the  look  of  these  thousands 
of  eager  faces.  Would  not  some  of  them 
guess  his  errand  f Would  he  not  be  sure  to 
run  against  a friend  of  hers — an  acquaiut- 
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ance  of  his  own?  It  was  with  a strange 
sense  of  fear  that  he  stepped  out  and  on  to 
the  platform  at  Euston  Station ; he  glaneed 
up  and  down : if  she  were  suddenly  to  con- 
front his  eyes ! A day  or  two  ago  it  seemed 
as  if  innumerable  leagues  of  ocean  lay  be- 
tween him  and  her,  so  that  the  heart  grew 
sick  with  thinking  of  tbe  distance;  now 
that  he  was  in  the  same  town  with  her,  he 
felt  so  close  to  her  that  he  could  almost 
hear  her  breathe. 

M^jor  Stuart  has  epjoyed  a sound  night’s 
rest,  and  was  now  possessed  of  quite  enough 
good  spirits  and  loquacity  for  two.  He 
scarcely  observed  the  silence  of  his  compan- 
ion. Together  they  rattled  away  through 
this  busy,  eager,  immense  throng,  until  they 
got  down  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  Bury 
Street;  and  here  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  not  only  that  Macleod’s  old  rooms 
were  unoccupied,  but  that  his  companion 
could  have  the  corresponding  chambers  on 
the  floor  above.  They  changed  their  at- 
tire ; had  breakfast ; and  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  their  plaus  for  the  day.  Major  Stu- 
art observed  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  in- 
vestigate the  last  modifications  of  the  dry- 
ing-machines. It  would  be  necessary  to 
write  and  appoint  an  interview  before  go- 
ing down  into  Essex.  He  had  several  calls 
to  make  in  London : if  Macleod  did  not  see 
him  before,  they  should  meet  at  seven  for 
dinner.  Macleod  saw  him  depart  without 
any  great  regret. 

When  he  himself  went  outside  it  was  al- 
ready noon,  but  the  sun  had  not  yet  broken 
through  the  mist,  and  London  seemed  cold, 
and  lifeless,  and  deserted.  He  did  not  know 
of  any  one  of  his  former  frieuds  being  left 
in  the  great  and  lonely  city.  He  walked 
along  Piccadilly,  and  saw  how  many  of  the 
houses  were  shut  up.  The  beautiful  foliage 
of  the  Green  Park  had  vanished,  and  here 
and  there  a red  leaf  hung  on  a withered 
branch.  And  yet,  lonely  as  he  felt  iu  walk- 
ing through  this  crowd  of  strangers,  he  was 
nevertheless  possessed  with  a nervous  and 
excited  fear  that  at  any  moment  he  might 
have  to  quail  before  the  inquiring  glance  of 
a certain  pair  of  calm,  large  eyes.  Was 
this,  then,  really  Keith  Macleod  who  was 
haunted  by  these  fantastic  troubles  f Had 
he  so  little  courage  that  he  dared  not  go 
boldly  up  to  her  house  and  hold  out  his 
hand  to  her!  As  he  walked  along  this 
thoroughfare,  he  was  looking  far  ahead; 
and  wThen  any  tall  and  slender  figure  ap- 
peared that  might  by  any  possibility  be 
taken  for  hers,  he  watched  it  with  a nerv- 
ous interest  that  had  something  of  dread  in 
it.  So  much  for  the  high  courage  bom  of 
love! 

It  was  with  some  sense  of  relief  that  he 
entered  Hyde  Park,  for  here  there  were  few- 
er people.  And  as  he  walked  on,  the  day 
brightened.  A warmer  light  began  to  suf- 


fuse the  pale  mist  lying  over  the  black-green 
masses  of  rhododendrons,  the  leafless  trees, 
the  damp  grass-plots,  the  empty  chairs ; and. 
as  he  was  regarding  a group  of  people  on 
horseback  who,  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
red  hill,  seemed  about  to  disappear  into  the 
mist,  behold ! a sudden  break  in  the  sky ; a 
silvery  gleam  shot  athwart  from  the  south, 
so  that  these  distant  figures  grew  almost 
black ; and  presently  the  frail  sunshine  of 
November  was  streaming  all  over  the  red 
ride  and  the  raw  green  of  the  grass.  His 
spirits  rose  somewhat.  When  hq  reached 
the  Serpentine  the  sunlight  was  shining 
on  the  rippling  blue  water;  and  there  were 
pert  young  ladies  of  ten  or  twelve  feeding 
the  ducks;  and  away  on  the  other  side 
there  was  actually  an  island  amid  the 
blue  ripples;  and  the  island,  if  it  was 
not  as  grand  as  Stafifa  nor  as  green  as 
Ulva,  was  nevertheless  an  island,  and  it 
was  pleasant  enough  to  look  at,  with  its 
bushes,  and  boats,  and  white  swans.  And 
then  he  bethought  him  of  his  first  walks  by 
the  side  of  this  little  lake — when  Oscar  was 
the  only  creature  iu  London  he  had  to  con- 
cern himself  with — when  each  new  day  was 
only  a brighter  holiday  than  its  predecessor 
— when  he  was  of  opinion  that  London  was 
the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world.  And  of  that  bright  morning,  too, 
when  he  walked  through  the  empty  streets 
at  dawn,  and  came  to  the  peacefully  flow- 
ing river. 

These  idle  meditations  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted. Away  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake  his  keen  eye  could  make  out  a figure, 
which,  even  at  that  distance,  seemed  so 
mnch  to  resemble  one  he  knew  that  his 
heart  began  to  beat  quick.  Then  the  dress 
— all  of  black,  with  a white  hat  aud  white 
gloves — was  not  that  of  the  simplicity  that 
had  always  so  great  an  attraction  for  her  f 
And  he  knew  that  she  w’as  singularly  fond 
of  Kensington  Gardens ; and  might  she  not 
be  going  thither  for  a stroll  before  going 
back  to  the  Piccadilly  Theatre  f He  hast- 
ened his  steps.  He  soon  began  to  gain  on 
the  stranger ; and  the  nearer  he  got,  the 
more  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  recognized 
the  graceful  walk  and  carriage  of  this  slen- 
der woman.  She  passed  under  the  archway 
of  the  bridge.  When  she  had  emerged  from 
the  shadow  she  paused  for  a moment  or 
two  to  look  at  the  ducks  on  the  lake ; and 
this  arch  of  shadow  seemed  to  frame  a 
beautiful  sun-lit  picture — the  single  figure 
against  a background  of  green  bushes. 
And  if  this  were  indeed  she,  how  splendid 
the  world  would  all  become  in  a moment ! 
In  his  eagerness  of  anticipation  he  forgot 
his  fear.  What  would  she  sayt  Was  he 
to  hear  her  laugh  once  morel  And  take 
her  hand  ? Alas ! when  he  got  close  enough 
to  make  sure,  he  found  that  this  beautiful 
figure  belonged  to  a somewhat  pretty  mid- 
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die- aged  lady,  who  had  brought  a bag  of 
scraps  with  her  to  feed  the  ducks.  The 
world  grew  empty  again.  He  passed  on  in 
a sort  of  dream.  He  only  knew  he  was  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  that  once  or  twice 
he  had  walked  with  her  down  those  broad 
alleys  in  the  happy  summer-time  of  flowers 
and  sunshine  and  the  scent  of  limes.  Now 
there  was  a pale  blue  mist  in  the  open 
glades,  and  a gloomy  purple  instead  of  the 
brilliant  green  of  the  trees;  and  the  cold 
wind  that  came  across  rustled  the  masses 
of  brown  and  orange  leaves  that  were  lying 
scattered  on  the  ground.  He  got  a little 
more  interested  when  he  neared  the  Round 
Pond;  for  the  wrind  had  freshened, and  there 
were  several  handsome  craft  out  there  on 
the  raging  deep,  braving  well  the  sudden 
squalls  that  laid  them  right  on  their  beam 
ends,  and  then  let  them  come  staggering 
and  dripping  up  to  windward.  But  there 
were  two  small  boys  there  who  had  brought 
with  them  a tiny  vessel  of  home-made  build, 
with  a couple  of  lug-sails,  a jib,  and  no  rud- 
der ; and  it  was  a great  disappointment  to 
them  that  this  nondescript  craft  would 
move,  if  it  moved  at  all,  in  an  uncertain 
circle.  Macleod  came  to  their  assistance — 
got  a bit  of  floating  stick,  and  carved  out 
of  it  a rude  rudder,  altered  the  sails,  and 
altogether  put  the  ship  into  such  sea-going 
trim  that,  when  she  was  fairly  launched, 
she  kept  a pretty  good  course  for  the  other 
side,  where,  doubtless,  she  arrived  in  safety 
and  discharged  her  passengers  and  cargo. 
He  was  almost  sorry  to  part  with  the  two 
small  ship-owners.  They  almost  seemed  to 
him  the  only  people  he  knew  in  London. 

But  surely  he  had  not  come  all  the  way 
from  Castle  Dare  to  walk  about  Kensington 
Gardens?  What  had  become  of  that  in- 
tense longing  to  see  her — to  hear  her  speak 
— that  had  made  his  life  at  home  a constant 
torment  and  misery  ? Well,  it  still  held 
possession  of  him ; but  all  the  same  there 
was  this  indefinable  dread  that  held  him 
back.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
have  to  confess  to  her  the  true  reason  for 
his  having  come  to  Loudon.  Perhaps  he 
feared  he  might  And  her  something  entirely 
different  from  the  creature  of  his  dreams. 
At  all  events,  as  he  returned  to  his  rooms 
and  sat  down  by  himself  to  think  over  all 
the  things  that  might  accrue  from  this  step 
of  his,  he  only  got  further  and  further  into 
a haze  of  nervous  indecision.  One  thing 
only  was  clear  to  him.  With  ail  his  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  theatre,  to  the  theatre 
that  night  he  would  have  to  go.  He  could 
not  know  that  she  was  so  near  to  him — that 
at  a certain  time  and  place  he  could  certain- 
ly see  her  and  listen  to  her — without  go- 
ing. He  bethought  him,  moreover,  of  what 
he  had  once  heard  her  say,  that  while  she 
could  fairly  well  make  out  the  people  in 
the  galleries  and  boxes,  those  who  were  sit- 


ting in  the  stalls  close  to  the  orchestra  were, 
by  reason  of  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights, 
quite  invisible  to  her.  Might  he  not,  then, 
get  into  some  corner  where,  himself  unseen, 
he  might  be  so  near  her  that  he  could  al- 
most stretch  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  take 
her  hand,  and  tell  by  its  warmth  and  throb- 
bing that  it  was  a real  woman,  and  not  a 
dream,  that  filled  his  heart  ? 

Major  Stuart  was  put  off  by  some  ex- 
cuse, and  at  eight  o’clock  Macleod  walked 
up  to  the  theatre.  He  drew  near  with  some 
apprehension ; it  almost  seemed  to  him  as 
though  the  man  iu  the  box-office  recognized 
him,  and  knew  the  reason  for  his  demanding 
one  of  those  stalls.  He  got  it  easily  enough ; 
there  was  no  great  run  on  the  new  piece, 
even  though  Miss  Gertrude  White  was  the 
heroine.  He  made  his  way  along  the  nar- 
row corridors ; he  passed  into  the  glare  of 
the  house;  he  took  his  seat  with  his  ears 
dinned  by  the  loud  music,  and  waited.  He 
paid  no  heed  to  his  neighbors ; he  had  al- 
ready twisted  up  the  programme  so  that  he 
could  not  have  read  it  if  he  had  wished ; he 
was  aware  mostly  of  a sort  of  slightly  chok- 
ing sensation  about  the  throat. 

When  Gertrude  White  did  appear — she 
came  in  unexpectedly — he  almost  uttered  a 
cry  ; and  it  would  have  been  a cry  of  de- 
light. For  there  was  the  flosh-and-blood 
woman,  a thousand  times  more  interesting, 
and  beautiful,  and  lovable  than  all  his  fan- 
cied pictures  of  her.  Look  how  she  walks 
— how  simply  and  gracefully  she  takes  off 
her  hat  and  places  it  on  the  table ! Look  at 
the  play  of  light  and  life  and  gladness  on 
her  face — at  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes ! He 
had  been  thinking  of  her  eyes  as  too  calmly 
observant  and  serious:  he  saw  them  now, 
and  was  amazed  at  the  difference — they 
seemed  to  have  so  much  clear  light  in  them, 
and  pleasant  laughter.  He  did  not  fear  at 
all  that  she  should  see  him.  She  was  so 
near — he  wished  he  could  take  her  hand, 
and  lead  her  away.  What  concern  had 
these  people  around  with  her?  This  was 
Gertrude  White — whom  he  knew.  She  was 
a friend  of  Mrs.  Ross’s ; she  lived  in  a quiet 
little  home,  with  an  affectionate  and  pro- 
voking sister;  she  had  a great  admiration 
for  Oscar  the  collie;  she  had  the  whitest 
hand  in  the  world  as  she  offered  you  some 
salad  at  the  small,  neat  table.  What  was 
she  doing  here — amid  all  this  glaring  sham 
— before  all  these  people?  “ Come  away 
quickly  /”  his  heart  cried  to  her.  “ Quick — 
quick — let  us  get  away  together : there  is  some 
mistake — some  illusion:  outside  you  will  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  and  get  into  the  reality  of  the  world 
again  ; and  you  will  ask  about  Oscar , and  young 
Ogilvie;  and  one  might  hold  your  hand — your 
real  warm  hand — and  perhaps  hold  it  tightf  and 
not  give  it  up  to  any  one  whatsoever  /”  His  own 
hand  was  trembling  with  excitement.  The 
eagerness  of  delight  with  which  he  listened 
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to  every  word  uttered  by  the  low-toned  and 
gentle  voice  was  almost  painful;  and  yet 
lie  knew  it  not.  He  was  as  one  demented. 
This  was  Gertrude  White — speaking,  walk- 
ing, smiliug,  a fire  of  beauty  in  her  clear 
eyes,  her  parted  lips  when  she  laughed  let- 
ting the  brilliant  light  just  touch  for  an  in- 
stant the  milk-white  teeth.  This  was  no 
pale  Rose  Leaf  at  all — no  dream  or  vision — 
but  the  actual  laughing,  talking,  beautiful 
woman,  who  had  more  than  ever  of  that 
strange  grace  and  witchery  about  her  that 
had  fascinated  him  when  first  he  saw  her. 
She  was  so  near  that  he  could  have  thrown 
a rose  to  her — a red  rose  full  blown  and  full 
scented.  He  forgave  the  theatre — or  rather 
he  forgot  it — in  the  unimaginable  delight  of 
being  so  near  to  her.  And  when  at  length 
she  left  the  stage,  he  had  no  jealousy  at  all 
of  the  poor  people  who  remained  there  to 
go  through  their  marionette  business.  He 
hoped  they  might  all  become  great  actors 
and  actresses.  He  even  thought  he  would 
try  to  get  to  understand  the  story — seeing 
he  should  have  nothing  else  to  do  until 
Gertrude  White  came  back  again. 

Now  Keith  Macleod  was  no  more  ignorant 
or  innocent  than  any  body  else ; but  there 
was  one  social  misdemeanor — a mere  pecca- 
dillo, let  us  say — that  was  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  him.  He  could  not  understand 
how  a man  could  go  flirting  after  a married 
woman ; and  still  less  could  he  understand 
how  a married  woman  should,  instead  of 
attending  to  her  children  and  her  house 
and  such  matters,  make  herself  ridiculous 
by  aping  girlhood  and  pretending  to  have  a 
lover.  He  had  read  a great  deal  about  this, 
and  he  was  told  it  was  common  ; but  he  did 
not  believe  it.  The  same  authorities  as- 
sured him  that  the  women  of  England  were 
drunkards  in  secret ; he  did  not  believe  it. 
The  same  authorities  insisted  that  the  sole 
notion  of  marriage  that  occupied  the  head 
of  an  English  girl  of  our  own  day  was  as  to 
how  she  should  sell  her  charms  to  the  high- 
est bidder ; he  did  not  believe  that  either. 
And  indeed  he  argued  with  himself,  in  con- 
sidering to  what  extent  books  and  plays 
could  be  trusted  iu  such  matters,  that  in 
one  obvious  case  the  absurdity  of  these  al- 
legations was  proved.  If  France  were  the 
France  of  French  playwrights  and  novel- 
ists, the  whole  business  of  the  country 
would  come  to  a stand-still.  If  it  was  the 
sole  and  constant  occupation  of  every  adult 
Frenchman  to  run  after  his  neighbor’s  wife, 
how  could  bridges  be  built,  taxes  collected, 
fortifications  planned!  Surely  a French- 
man must  sometimes  think — if  only  by  ac- 
cident— of  something  other  than  his  neigh- 
bor’s wife!  Macleod  laughed  to  himself, 
in  the  solitude  of  Castle  Dare,  and  con- 
temptuously flung  the  unfinished  paper- 
covered  novel  aside. 

But  what  was  his  surprise  and  indigna- 


tion— his  shame,  even — on  finding  that  this 
very  piece  in  which  Gertrude  White  was 
acting  was  all  about  a jealous  husband, 
and  a gay  and  thoughtless  wife,  and  a vil- 
lain who  did  not  at  all  silently  plot  her 
ruin,  but  frankly  confided  his  aspirations  to 
a mutual  friend,  and  rather  sought  for  sym- 
pathy ; while  she,  Gertrude  White  herself, 
had,  before  all  these  people,  to  listen  to  ad- 
vances which,  in  her  innocence,  she  was  not 
supposed  to  understand.  As  the  play  pro- 
ceeded, his  brows  grew  darker  and  darker. 
And  the  husband,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  guardian  of  his  wife’s  honor!  Well, 
the  husband  in  this  rather  poor  play  was  a 
creation  that  is  common  in  modem  English 
drama.  He  represented  one  idea  at  least 
that  the  English  playwright  has  certainly 
not  borrowed  from  the  French  stage.  Moral 
worth  is  best  indicated  by  a sullen  demean- 
or. The  man  who  has  a pleasant  manner  is 
dangerous  and  a profligate;  the  virtuous 
man — the  true-hearted  Englishman — con- 
ducts himself  as  a boor,  and  proves  the 
goodness  of  his  nature  by  his  silence  and 
his  sulks.  The  hero  of  this  trumpery  piece 
was  of  this  familiar  type.  He  saw  the  gay 
fascinator  coming  about  his  house ; but  he 
was  too  proud  aud  dignified  to  interfere. 
He  knew  of  his  young  wife  becoming  the 
by-word  of  his  friends ; but  he  only  clasp- 
ed his  hands  on  his  forehead,  and  sought 
solitude,  and  scowled  as  a man  of  virtue 
should.  Macleod  had  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  stories  of  this  kind  when  he  had 
merely  read  them ; but  when  the  situation 
was  visible — when  actual  people  were  be- 
fore him — the  whole  thing  looked  more  real, 
and  his  sympathies  became  active  enough. 
How  was  it  possible,  he  thought,  for  this 
poor  dolt  to  fume  and  mutter,  and  let  his 
innocent  wife  go  her  own  way  alone  and 
unprotected,  when  there  was  a door  in  the 
room,  and  a window  by  way  of  alternative  t 
There  was  one  scene  in  which  the  faithless 
friend  and  the  young  wife  were  together  in 
her  drawing-room.  He  drew  nearer  to  her ; 
he  spoke  softly  to  her ; he  ventured  to  take 
her  hand.  And  while  he  was  looking  up 
appealingly  to  her,  Macleod  was  regarding 
his  face.  He  was  calculating  to  himself  the 
precise  spot  between  the  eyes  where  a man’s 
knuckles  would  most  effectually  tell;  aud 
his  hand  was  clinched,  aud  his  teeth  set 
hard.  There  was  a look  on  his  face  which 
would  have  warned  any  gay  young  man 
that  when  Macleod  should  marry,  his  wife 
would  need  no  second  champion. 

But  was  this  the  atmosphere  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  ! It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  piece  was  proper  enough.  Virtue 
was  triumphant;  vice  compelled  to  sneak 
off  discomfited.  The  indignant  outburst  of 
shame  and  horror  and  contempt  on  the  port 
of  the  young  wife,  when  she  came  to  know 
what  the  villain’s  suave  intentions  really 
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meant,  gave  Miss  White  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  displaying  her  histrionic  gifts; 
uud  the  public  applauded  vehemently ; but 
Macleod  had  no  pride  in  her  triumph,  ^ He 
was  glad  when  the  piece  ended — when  the 
honest-hearted  Englishman  so  far  recovered 
speech  as  to  declare  that  his  confidence  in 
his  wife  was  restored,  and  so  far  forgot  his 
stolidity  of  face  and  demeanor  as  to  point 
out  to  the  villain  the  way  to  the  door 
instead  of  kicking  him  thither.  Macleod 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  knew  that 
Gertrude  White  was  now  about  to  go  away 
to  the  shelter  and  quiet  of  her  own  home. 
He  went  back  to  his  rooms,  and  tried  to 
forget  the  precise  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  just  seen  her. 

But  not  to  forget  herself.  A new  glad- 
ness filled  his  heart  when  he  thought  of  her 
— thought  of  her  not  now  as  a dream  or  a 
vision,  but  as  the  living  and  breathing 
woman  whose  musical  laugh  seemed  still  to 
be  ringing  iu  his  ears.  He  could  see  her 
plainly — the  face  all  charged  with  life  and 
loveliuess;  the  clear  bright  eyes  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  fear  of  meeting;  the  sweet 
mouth  with  its  changing  smiles.  When 
Major  Stuart  came  home  that  night  he 
noticed  a most  marked  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  companion.  Macleod  was  excited, 
eager,  talkative;  full  of  high  spirits  and 
friendliness;  he  joked  his  friend  about  his 
playing  truant  from  his  wife.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  know  all  &bont  the  major’s  adven- 
tures, and  pressed  him  to  have  but  one 
other  cigar,  and  vowed  that  he  would  take 
him  on  the  following  evening  to  the  only 
place  in  London  where  a good  dinner  could 
be  had.  There  was  gladness  in  his  eyes,  a 
careless  satisfaction  in  his  manner;  he  was 
reaily  to  do  any  thing,  go  any  where.  This 
was  more  like  the  Macleod  of  old.  Major 
Stuart  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  London  had  had  a very  good 
effect  on  his  friend’s  spirits. 

When  Macleod  went  to  bed  that  night 
there  were  wild  and  glad  desires  and  re- 
solves in  his  brain  that  might  otherwise 
have  kept  him  awake  but  for  the  fatigue 
lie  had  lately  endured.  He  slept,  and  he 
dreamed ; and  the  figure  that  he  saw  in  his 
dreams — though  she  was  distant,  somehow 
— had  a look  of  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  held  a red  rose  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DECLARATION. 

November  though  it  was,  next  morning 
broke  brilliantly  over  London.  There  was 
a fresh  west  wind  blowing;  there  was  a 
clear  sunshine  filling  the  thoroughfares ; if 
one  were  on  the  look-out  for  picturesque- 
ness even  in  Bury  Street,  was  there  not  a 


fine  touch  of  color  where  the  softly  red  chim- 
ney-pots rose  far  away  into  the  blue?  It 
was  not  possible  to  have  always  around  one 
the  splendor  of  the  northern  sea. 

And  Macleod  would  not  listen  to  a word 
his  friend  had  to  say  concerning  the  impor- 
tant business  that  had  brought  them  both 
to  London. 

“To-night,  man — to-night;  we  will  ar- 
range it  all  to-night,”  he  would  say;  aud 
there  was  a nervous  excitement  about  his 
manner  for  which  the  major  could  not  at  all 
account. 

“ Sha’n’t  I see  you  till  the  evening,  then  ?” 
he  asked. 

“ No,”  Macleod  said,  looking  anxiously  out 
of  the  window,  as  if  he  feared  some  thunder- 
storm would  suddenly  shut  out  the  clear 
light  of  this  beautiful  morning.  “I  don’t 
know — perhaps  I may  be  back  before — but 
at  any  rate  we  meet  at  seven.  You  will  re- 
member seven  ?” 

“ Indeed  I am  not  likely  to  forget  it,”  his 
companion  said ; for  he  had  been  told  about 
five-and-thirty  times. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  when  Macleod 
left  the  house.  There  was  a grateful  fresh- 
ness about  the  morning  even  here  in  the 
middle  of  London.  People  looked  cheerful ; 
Piccadilly  was  thronged  with  idlers  come 
out  to  enjoy  the  sunshine ; there  was  still  a 
leaf  or  two  fluttering  on  the  trees  in  the 
squares.  Why  should  this  man  go  eagerly 
tearing  away  northward  iu  a hansom,  with 
an  anxious  aud  absorbed  look  on  his  face, 
when  every  body  seemed  inclined  to  saunter 
leisurely  along,  breathing  the  sweet  wind, 
and  feeling  the  sunlight  on  their  cheek  ? 

It  was  scarcely  half  past  eleven  when 
Macleod  got  out  of  the  hansom,  and  opened 
a small  gate,  and  walked  up  to  the  door  of 
a certaiu  house.  He  was  afraid  she  had  al- 
ready gone.  He  was  afraid  she  might  reseut 
his  calling  at  so  unusual  an  hour.  He  was 
afraid — of  a thousand  things.  And  when, 
at  last,  the  trim  maid-servant  told  him  that 
Miss  White  was  within,  and  asked  him  to 
step  into  the  drawing-room,  it  was  almost 
as  one  in  a dream  that  he  followed  her.  As 
one  in  a dream,  truly ; but  nevertheless  he 
saw  every  object  around  him  with  a marvel- 
lous vividness.  Next  day  he  could  recollect 
every  feature  of  the  room — the  empty  fire- 
place, the  black-framed  mirror,  the  Chineso 
fans,  the  small  cabinets  with  their  shelves 
of  blue  and  white,  and  the  large  open  book 
on  the  table,  with  a bit  of  tartau  lying  on  it. 
These  things  seemed  to  impress  themselves 
on  his  eyesight  involuntarily ; for  he  was  in 
reality  intently  listening  for  a soft  footfall 
outside  the  door.  He  went  forward  to  this 
open  book.  It  was  a volume  of  a work  on 
the  Highland  clans — a large  and  expensive 
work  that  was  not  likely  to  belong  to  Mr. 
White.  And  this  colored  figure?  It  was 
the  representative  of  the  Clan  Macleod ; and 
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this  bit  of  cloth  that  lay  on  the  open  book 
was  of  the  Maclood  tartan.  He  withdrew 
quickly,  as  though  he  had  stumbled  on  some 
dire  secret.  He  went  to  the  window.  He 
saw  only  leafless  trees  now,  and  withered 
flowers,  with  the  clear  sunshine  touching 
the  sides  of  houses  and  walls  that  had  in 
the  summer  months  been  quite  invisible. 

There  was  a slight  noise  behind  him ; he 
turned,  and  all  the  room  seemed  fllled  with  a 
splendor  of  light  and  of  life  as  she  advanced 
to  him — the  clear,  beautiful  eyes  full  of 
gladuess,  the  lips  smiling,  the  hand  frankly 
extended.  And  of  a sudden  his  heart  sank. 
Was  it  indeed  of  her, 

“ The  glory  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the  world," 

that  he  had  dared  to  dream  wild  and  impos- 
sible dreams  t He  had  set  out  that  morning 
with  a certain  masterful  sense  that  he  would 
face  his  fate,  i He  had  “ taken  the  world  for 
his  pillow,”  as  the  Gaelic  stories  say.  But 
at  this  sudden  revelation  of  the  incompara- 
ble grace,  and  self-possession,  and  high  love- 
liness of  this  beautiful  creature,  all  his  cour- 
age and  hopes  fled  instantly,  and  he  could 
only  stammer  out  excuses  for  his  calling  so 
early.  He  was  eagerly  trying  to  make  him- 
self out  an  ordinary  visitor.  He  explained 
that  he  did  not  know  but  that  she  might  be 
going  to  the  theatre  during  the  day.  He 
was  in  London  for  a short  time  on  business. 
It  was  an  unconscionable  hour. 

“ But  I am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said, 
with  a perfect  sweetness,  and  her  eyes  said 
more  than  her  words.  “ I should  have  been 
really  vexed  if  I had  heard  you  had  pass- 
ed through  London  without  calling  on  us. 
Won’t  you  sit  down  V* 

As  he  sat  down,  she  turned  for  a second, 
and,  without  any  embarrassment,  shut  the 
big  book  that  had  been  lying  open  on  the 
table. 

“It  is  very  beautiful  weather,”  she  re- 
marked— there  was  no  tremor  about  her 
fingers,  at  all  events,  as  she  made  secure  the 
brooch  that  fastened  the  simple  morning 
dress  at  the  neck — “ only  it  seems  a pity  to 
throw  away  such  beautiful  sunshine  on 
withered  gardens  and  bare  trees.  We  have 
some  line  chrysanthemums,  though ; but  I 
confess  I don’t  like  chrysanthemums  myself. 
They  come  at  a wrong  time.  They  look  un- 
natural. They  only  remind  one  of  what  is 
gone.  If  we  are  to  have  winter,  we  ought 
to  have  it  out  and  out ; the  chrysanthemums 
always  seem  to  me  as  if  they  were  making  a 
pretense — trying  to  make  you  believe  that 
there  was  still  some  life  in  the  dead  garden.” 

It  was  very  pretty  talk  all  this  about 
chrysanthemums,  uttered  in  the  low -toned 
and  gentle  and  musical  voice;  but  some- 
how there  was  a burning  impatience  in  his 
heart,  and  a bitter  sense  of  hopelessness; 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  would  cry  out  in 
his  despair.  How  could  he  sit  there  and 


listen  to  talk  about  chrysanthemums  f His 
hands  were  tightly  clasped  together;  his 
heart  was  throbbing  quickly ; there  was  a 
humming  in  his  ears  as  though  something 
there  refused  to  hear  about  chrysanthe- 
mums. 

“ I — I saw  you  at  the  theatre  last  night,” 
said  he. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  abruptness  of  the  re- 
mark that  caused  the  quick  blush.  She 
lowered  her  eyes.  But  all  the  same  she 
said,  with  perfect  self-possession, 

“ Did  you  like  the  piece  f ” 

And  he,  too : was  he  not  determined  to 
play  the  part  of  an  ordinary  visitor! 

“ I am  not  much  of  a judge,”  said  he, 
lightly.  “ The  drawing-room  scene  is  very 
pretty.  It  is  very  like  a drawing-room.  I 
suppose  those  are  real  curtains,  and  real 
pictures  f” 

“ Oh  yes,  it  is  all  real  furniture,”  said  she. 

Thereafter,  for  a second,  blank  silence. 
Neither  dared  to  touch  that  deeper  stage 
question  that  lay  next  their  hearts.  But 
when  Keith  Macleod,  in  many  a word  of 
timid  suggestion,  and  in  the  jesting  letter 
he  sent  her  from  Castle  Dare,  had  ventured 
upon  that  dangerous  ground,  it  was  not  to 
talk  about  the  real  furniture  of  a stage 
drawing-room.  However,  was  not  this  an 
ordinary  moaning  call  f His  manner — his 
speech — every  thing  said  so  but  the  tightly 
clasped  hands,  and  perhaps,  too,  a certain 
intensity  of  look  in  the  eyes,  which  seemed 
anxious  and  constrained. 

“ Papa,  at  least,  is  proud  of  onr  chrysan- 
themums,” said  Miss  White,  quickly  getting 
away  from  the  stage  question.  “ He  is  in 
the  garden  now.  Will  you  go  out  and  see 
him  ? Iam  sorry  Carry  has  gone  to  school.” 

She  rose.  He  rose  also,  and  he  was  about 
to  lift  his  hat  from  the  table,  when  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  her. 

“A  drowning  man  will  cry  out — how  can 
you  prevent  his  crying  out!” 

She  was  startled  by  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  still  more  by  the  al- 
most haggard  look  of  pain  and  entreaty  in 
his  eyes.  He  seized  her  hand ; she  would 
have  withdrawn  it,  but  she  could  not... 

“ You  will  listen.  It  is  no  harm  to  you. 
I must  speak  now,  or  I will  die,”  said  he, 
quite  wildly,  “ and  if  you  think  I am  mad, 
perhaps  you  are  right,  but  people  have  pity 
for  a madman.  Do  you  know  why  I have 
come  to  London  I It  is  to  see  you.  I could 
bear  it  no  longer — the  fire  that  was  burning 
and  killing  me.  Oh,  it  is  no  use  my  saying 
that  it  is  love  for  you — I do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  only  that  I must  tell  yon,  and 
you  can  not  be  angry  with  me — you  can 
only  pity  me  and  go  away.  That  is  it — it 
is  nothing  to  you — you  can  go  away,” 

She  burst  into  teare,  and  snatched  her 
hand  from  him,  and  with  both  hands  cover- 
ed her  face. 
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44  All !”  said  he,  “ is  it  paiu  to  yoa  that  I 
should  tell  you  of  this  madness  9 But  you 
will  forgive  me — and  you  will  forget  it — 
and  it  will  not  pain  you  to-morrow  or  any 
other  day.  Surely  you  are  not  to  blame! 
Do  you  remember  the  days  when  we  became 
friends — it  seems  a long  time  ago ; but  they 
were  beautiful  days,  and  you  were  very 
kind  to  me,  and  I was  glad  I had  come  to 
London  to  make  so  kind  a friend.  And  it 
was  no  fault  of  yours  that  I went  away 
with  that  sickness  of  the  heart ; and  how 
could  you  know  about  the  burning  fire,  and 
the  feeling  that  if  I did  not  see  you  I might 
as  well  be  dead!  And  I am  come — and  I 
see  you — and  now  I know  no  more  what  is 
to  happen  when  I go  away.  And  I will  call 
you  Gertrude  for  once  only.  Gertrude,  sit 
down  now — for  a moment  or  two — and  do 
not  grieve  any  more  over  what  is  only  a 
misfortune.  I want  to  tell  you.  After  I 
have  spoken,  I will  go  away,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  of  the  trouble.” 

She  did  sit  down ; her  hands  were  clasped 
in  piteons  despair ; he  saw  the  tear-drops  ou 
the  long  beautiful  lashes. 

“ Aud  if  the  drowning  man  cries  9”  said 
he.  44  It  is  only  a breath.  The  waves  go 
over  him,  and  the  world  is  at  peace.  And 
oh!  do  you  know  that  I have  taken  a 
strange  fancy  of  late — But  I will  not 
trouble  you  with  that ; you  may  hear  of  it 
afterward ; you  will  understand,  and  know 
you  have  no  blame,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
trouble.  It  is  quite  strange  what  fancies 
get  into  one's  head  when  one  is— sick — 
heart-sick.  Do  you  know  what  I thought 
this  morning  f Will  you  believe  it  9 Will 
you  let  the  drowning  man  cry  out  in  his 
madness  9 Why,  I said  to  myself, 4 Up,  now, 
and  have  courage ! Up,  now,  and  be  brave, 
and  win  a bride  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old 
stories.’  And  it  was  you — it  was  you  my 
madness  thought  of.  4 You  will  tell  her,’  I 
said  to  myself, 4 of  all  the  love  and  the  wor- 
ship you  have  for  her,  and  your  thinking  of 
her  by  day  and  by  night ; and  she  is  a wom- 
an, and  she  will  have  pity.  And  then  in  her 
surprise,  why — ■’  But  then  you  came  into 
the  room : it  is  only  a little  while  ago,  but  it 
seems  for  ever  and  ever  away  now — and  I 
have  only  pained  yon — ” 

She  spraug  to  her  feet,  her  face  white,  her 
lips  proud  and  determined.  And  for  a sec- 
ond she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 
the  wet,  full,  piteous  eyes  met  his.  But  as 
rapidly  she  withdrew  them — almost  shud- 
dering— aud  turned  away;  and  her  hands 
were  apart,  each  clasped,  and  she  bowed 
her  head.  Gertrude  White  had  never  acted 
like  that  on  any  stage. 

And  as  for  him,  he  stood  absolutely  dazed 
for  a moment,  not  daring  to  think  what 
that  involuntary  actiou  might  mean.  He 
stepped  forward,  with  a pale  face  and  a be- 
wildered air,  and  caught  her  hand.  Her 


face  she  sheltered  with  the  other,  and  she 
was  sobbing  bitterly. 

44  Gertrude,”  he  said, 44  what  is  it  9 What 
do  you  mean  9” 

The  broken  voice  answered,  though  her 
face  was  turned  aside : 

44  It  is  I who  am  miserable.” 

44  You  who  are  miserable  9” 

She  turned  and  looked  fair  into  his  face, 
with  her  eyes  all  wet,  and  beautiful,  and 
piteons. 

44  Can’t  you  see  9 Don’t  you  understand  9” 
she  said.  44  Oh,  my  good  friend ! of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  you  are  the  very  last  I 
would  bring  trouble  to.  And  I can  not  be 
a hypocrite  with  you.  I feared  something 
of  this ; and  now  the  misery  is  that  I can 
not  say  to  you,  4 Here,  take  my  hand ; it  is 
yours;  you  have  won  your  bride.’  I cau 
not  do  it.  If  we  were  both  differently  sit- 
uated, it  might  be  otherwise.” 

44 It  might  be  otherwise!”  he  exclaimed, 
with  a sudden  wonder.  44  Gertrude,  what 
do  you  mean  9 Situated  9 Is  it  only  that  9 
Look  me  in  the  face,  now,  and  as  you  are  a 
true  woman  tell  me — if  we  were  both  free 
from  all  situation — if  there  were  no  diffi- 
culties— nothing  to  be  thought  of — could 
you  give  yourself  to  me  9 Would  you  real- 
ly become  my  wife — you  who  have  all  the 
world  flattering  you  9” 

She  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
There  was  something  about  the  vehemence 
of  his  manner  that  almost  terrified  her. 
But  she  answered  bravely,  in  the  sweet, 
low,  trembling  voice,  and  with  downcast 
eyes: 

44  If  I were  to  become  the  wife  of  any  one, 
it  is  your  wife  I would  like  to  be;  and  I 
have  thought  of  it.  Oh,  I can  not  be  a hyp- 
ocrite with  you  when  I see  the  misery  I 
have  brought  you ! And  I have  thought 
of  giving  up  all  my  present  life,  and  all  the 
wishes  and  dreams  I have  cherished,  and 
going  away  and  living  the  simple  life  of  a 
woman.  And  under  whose  guidance  would 
I try  that  rather  than  yours  9 You  made 
me  think.  But  it  is  all  a dream — a fancy. 
It  is  impossible.  It  would  only  bring  mis- 
ery to  you  and  to  me.” 

44  But  why — but  why  9”  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed; and  there  was  a new  light  in  his 
face.  44  Gertrude,  if  you  can  say  so  much, 
why  not  say  all  9 What  are  obstacles  9 
There  can  be  none  if  you  have  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  love  for  me  that  I have  for  yon. 
Obstacles !”— and  he  laughed  with  a strange 
laugh. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face. 

“And  would  it  be  so  great  a happiness 
for  you  9 That  would  make  up  for  all  the 
trouble  I have  brought  you  9”  she  said,  wist- 
fully ; and  his  answer  was  to  take  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  there  was  such  a joy  in 
his  heart  that  he  could  not  speak  at  all. 
But  she  only  shook  her  bead,  somewhat  sad- 
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ly,  and  withdrew  her  hands,  and  sat  down 
again  by  the  table. 

“ It  is  wrong  of  me  even  to  think  of  it,” 
she  said.  “ To-day  I might  say  t yes ,’  and 
to-morrow  T You  might  inspire  me  with 
courage  now,  and  afterward — I should  only 
bring  you  further  pain.  I do  not  know  my- 
self. I could  not  be  sure  of  myself.  How 
could  I dare  drag  you  into  such  a terrible 
risk  T It  is  better  as  it  is.  The  pain  yon 
are  suffering  will  go.  You  will  come  to  call 
me  your  friend ; and  you  will  thank  me  that 
I refused.  Perhaps  I shall  suffer  a little 
too,”  she  added,  and  once  more  she  rather 
timidly  looked  up  into  his  face.  “ You  do 
not  know  the  fascination  of  seeing  your 
scheme  of  life,  that  you  have  been  dream- 
ing about,  just  suddenly  put  before  you  for 
acceptance;  and  yon  want  all  yonr  com- 
mon-sense to  hold  back.  But  I know  it 
will  be  better — better  for  both  of  us.  You 
must  believe  me.” 

“ I do  not  believe  yon,  and  I will  not  be- 
lieve you,”  said  he,  with  a proud  light  in 
his  eyes ; “ and  now  you  have  said  so  much, 
I am  not  going  to  take  any  refusal  at  all. 
Not  now.  Gertrude,  I have  courage  for  both 
of  us ; when  you  are  timid  you  will  take  my 
hand.  Say  it,  then!  A word  only!  You 
have  already  said  all  but  that !” 

He  seemed  scarcely  the  same  man  who 
had  appealed  to  her  with  the  wild  eyes  and 
the  haggard  face.  His  look  was  radiant  and 
prond.  He  spoke  with  a firm  voice;  and  yet 
there  was  a great  tenderness  in  his  tone. 

“ I am  sore  you  love  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

“You  will  see,”  he  rejoined,  with  a firm 
confidence. 

“ And  I am  not  going  to  requite  yonr  love 
ill.  Yon  are  too  vehement.  You  think  of 
nothing  but  the  one  end  to  it  all.  But  I am 
a woman,  and  women  are  taught  to  be  pa- 
tient. Now  you  must  let  me  think  about 
all  yon  have  said.” 

“ And  you  do  not  quite  refuse  t”  said  he. 

She  hesitated  for  a moment  or  two. 

“I  must  think  for  you  as  well  as  for  my- 
self,” she  said,  in  a scarcely  audible  voice. 
“ Give  me  time.  Give  me  till  the  end  of  the 
week.” 

“At  this  hour  I will  come.” 

“And  you  will  believe  I have  decided  for 
the  best — that  I have  tried  hard  to  be  fair 
to  yon  as  well  as  myBelf  f” 

“I  know  yon  are  too  true  a woman  for 
any  thing  else,”  he  said ; and  then  he  added : 
“ Ah,  well,  now,  yon  have  had  enough  misery 
for  one  morning:  you  must  dry  your  eyes 
now  and  we  will  go  out  into  the  garden ; 
and  if  I am  not  to  say  any  thing  of  all  my 
gratitude  to  yon — w’byf  Because  I hope 
there  will  be  many  a year  to  do  that  in,  my 
angel  of  goodness.” 

She  went  to  fetch  a light  shawl  and  a hat ; 
he  kept  turning  over  the  things  ou  the  ta- 


ble, his  fingers  trembling,  his  eyes  seeing 
nothing.  If  they  did  see  any  thing,  it  was 
a vision  of  the  brown  moors  near  Castle 
Dare,  and  a beautiful  creature,  clod  all  in 
cream-color  and  scarlet,  drawing  near  the 
great  gray  stone  house. 

She  came  into  the  room  again ; joy  leaped 
to  his  eyes. 

“Will  you  follow  me?” 

There  was  a strangely  subdned  air  about 
her  manner  as  she  led  him  to  where  her  fa- 
ther was ; perhaps  she  was  rather  tired  after 
the  varied  emotions  she  had  experienced; 
perhaps  she  was  still  anxious.  He  was  not 
anxious.  It  was  in  a glad  way  that  he  ad- 
dressed the  old  gentleman  who  stood  there 
with  a spade  in  his  hand. 

“ It  is  indeed  a beautiful  garden,”  Macleod 
said,  looking  round  on  the  withered  leaves 
and  damp  soil:  “no  wonder  you  look  after 
it  yourself.” 

“ I am  not  gardening,”  the  old  man  said, 
peevishly.  “I  have  been  putting  a knife 
in  the  ground — burying  the  hatchet,  yon 
might  call  it.  Fancy!  A man  sees  an  old 
hunting  knife  in  a shop  in  Gloucester — a 
hunting  knife  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with 
a beautifully  carved  ivory  handle — and  he 
thiuks  he  will  make  a present  of  it  to  me. 
What  does  he  do  bnt  go  and  have  it  ground 
and  sharpened  and  polished  until  it  looks 
like  something  sent  from  Sheffield  the  day 
before  yesterday !” 

“ You  ought  to  be  very  pleased,  pappy,  yon 
got  it  at  all,”  said  Gertrude  White ; bnt  she 
was  looking  elsewhere — and  rather  absent- 
ly, too. 

“ And  so  you  have  buried  it  to  restore  the 
tone?” 

“ I have,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  march- 
ing off  with  the  shovel  to  a sort  of  out-house. 

Macleod  speedily  took  his  leave. 

“ Saturday  next  at  noon,”  said  he  to  her, 
with  no  timidity  in  his  voice. 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  more  gently,  and  with 
downcast  eyes. 

He  walked  away  from  the  house — be  knew 
not  whither.  He  saw  nothing  around  him. 
He  walked  hard,  sometimes  talking  to  him- 
self. In  the  afternoon  he  found  himself  iu 
a village  in  Berkshire,  close  by  which,  fortn- 
nately,  there  was  a railway  station ; and  he 
had  just  time  to  get  back  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  Major  Stuart. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner. 

“ Come,  now,  Macleod,  tell  me  where  yon 
have  been  all  day,”  said  the  rosy-faoed  sol- 
dier, carefully  tacking  his  napkin  under  his 
ohin. 

Macleod  burst  ont  laughing. 

“ Another  day — another  day,  Stuart,  I will 
tell  yon  all  about  it.  It  is  the  most  ridicu- 
lous story  you  ever  heard  in  your  life !” 

It  was  a strange  sort  of  laughing,  for  there 
were  tears  in  the  younger  man's  eyes.  But 
Major  Stuart  was  too  busy  to  notice;  and 
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presently  they  began  to  talk  about  the  real 
and  serious  object  of  their  expedition  to 
London. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A RED  ROSE. 

From  nervous  and  unreasoning  dread  to 
overweening  and  extravagant  confidence 
there  was  but  a single  bound.  After  the 
timid  confession  she  had  made,  how  could 
he  have  any  further  fear!  He  knew  now 
the  answer  she  must  certainly  give  him. 
What  but  tlie  one  word  44  ye8” — musical  as 
the  sound  of  summer  seas— could  fitly  close 
and  atone  for  all  that  long  period  of  doubt 
and  despair!  And  would  she  murmur  it  with 
the  low,  sweet  voice,  or  only  look  it  with 
the  clear  and  lambent  eyes  ? Once  uttered, 
anyhow,  surely  the  glad  message  would  in- 
stantly wing  its  flight  away  to  the  far  North, 
and  Colonsay  would  hear,  and  the  green 
shores  of  Ulva  would  laugh,  and  through  all 
the  wild  dashing  and  roaring  of  the  seas 
there  would  be  a soft  ringing  as  of  wedding 
bells.  The  Gometra  men  will  have  a good 
glass  that  night;  and  who  will  take  the 
news  to  distant  Fladda,  and  rouse  the  lonely 
Dutchman  from  his  winter  sleep  ? There  is 
a bride  coming  to  Castle  Dare ! 

When  Norman  Ogilvie  had  even  men- 
tioned marriage,  Macleod  had  merely  shaken 
his  head  and  turned  away.  There  was  no 
issue  that  way  from  the  wilderness  of  pain 
and  trouble  into  which  he  had  strayed.  She 
was  already  wedded — to  that  cruel  art  that 
was  crushing  the  woman  within  her.  Her 
ways  of  life  and  his  wero  separated  as 
though  by  unknown  oceans.  And  how  was 
it  possible  that  so  beautiful  a woman,  sur-  j 
rounded  by  people  who  petted  and  flattered 
her,  should  not  already  have  her  heart  en- 
gaged f Even  if  she  were  free,  how  could 
she  have  bestowed  a thought  on  him — a 
passing  stranger,  a summer  visitor,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  an  hour  7 

But  no  sooner  had  Gertrude  White,  to  his 
sudden  wonder  and  joy  and  gratitude,  made 
that  stammering  confession,  than  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passion  leaped  at  once  to 
the  goal.  He  would  not  hear  of  any  ob- 
stacles. He  would  not  look  at  them.  If 
she  would  but  take  his  hand,  he  would  lead 
her  and  guard  her,  and  all  would  go  well. 
And  it  was  to  this  effect  that  he  wrote  to 
her  day  after  day,  pouring  out  all  the  confi- 
dences of  his  heart  to  her,  appealing  to  her, 
striving  to  convey  to  her  something  of  his 
own  high  courage  and  hope.  Strictly  speak- 
ing,  perhaps,  it  was  not  quite  fair  that  he 
should  thus  have  disturbed  the  calm  of  her 
deliberation.  Had  ho  not  given  her  till  the 
end  of  the  week  to  come  to  a decision  ? But 
when  in  his  eagerness  he  thought  of  some 
farther  reason,  some  further  appeal,  how 
Vol.  LVIL-No.  888.-17 
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could  he  remain  silent ! With  the  prize  so 
near,  he  could  not  let  it  slip  from  his  grasp 
through  the  consideration  of  niceties  of 
conduct.  By  rights  he  ought  to  have  gone 
up  to  Mr.  White  and  begged  for  permission 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
daughter.  He  forgot  all  about  that.  He 
forgot  that  Mr.  White  was  in  existence. 
All  his  thinking  from  morning  till  night — 
and  through  much  of  the  night  too — was 
directed  on  her  answer,  the  one  small  word 
filled  with  a whole  worldful  of  light  and 
joy. 

“If  you  will  only  say  that  one  little 
word,”  he  wrote  to  her,  “ then  every  thing 
else  becomes  a mere  trifle.  If  there  are  ob- 
stacles and  troubles  and  what  not,  we  will 
meet  them  one  by  one,  and  dispose  of  them. 
There  can  be  no  obstacles  if  we  are  of  one 
mind ; and  we  shall  be  of  one  mind,  sure 
enough,  if  you  will  say  you  will  become  my 
wife ; for  there  is  nothing  I will  not  consent 
to ; and  I shall  only  be  too  glad  to  have  op- 
portunities of  showing  my  great  gratitude 
to  you  for  the  sacrifice  you  must  make.  I 
speak  of  it  as  a sacrifice ; but  I do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  one:  whatever  you  may  think 
now,  and  whatever  natural  regret  you  may 
feel,  you  will  grow  to  feel  there  was  no  evil 
done  yon  when  you  were  drawn  away  from 
the  life  that  now  surrounds  you.  And  if  you 
were  to  say,  ‘I  will  become  your  wife  only  on 
one  condition — that  I am  not  asked  to  aban- 
don my  career  as  an  actress’— still  I would 
say,  4 Become  my  wife.’  Surely  matters  of 
arrangement  are  mere  trifles  — after  you 
have  given  me  your  promise.  And  when 
you  have  placed  your  hand  in  mine  (and 
the  motto  of  the  Macleods  is  Hold  Fast)  we 
can  study  conditions,  and  obstacles,  and  the 
other  nonsense  that  our  friends  are  sure  to 
suggest,  at  our  leisure.  I think  I already 
hear  you  say 4 Yes ;’  I listen  and  listen  until 
I almost  hear  your  voice.  And  if  it  is  to  be 
4 Yes,’  will  you  wear  a red  rose  in  your  dress 
on  Saturday ! I shall  see  that  before  you 
speak.  I will  know  what  your  message  is, 
even  if  there  are  people  about.  One  red 
rose  only.” 

44  Macleod,”  said  Major  Stuart  to  him, 
44  did  you  come  to  London  to  write  love- 
letters  f ” 

44  Love  - letters !”  he  said,  angrily;  but 
then  he  laughed.  44  Aud  what  did  you  come 
to  London  for  f” 

44  On  a highly  philanthropic  errand,”  said 
the  other,  gravely, 44  which  I hope  to  see 
fulfilled  to-morrow.  And  if  we  have  a day 
or  two  to  spare,  that  is  well  enough,  for  one 
can  not  be  always  at  work ; but  I did  not 
expect  to  take  a holiday  in  the  company  of 
a man  who  spends  three-fourtlis  of  the  day 
at  a writing-desk.” 

44  Nonsense !”  said  Macleod,  though  there 
was  some  tell-tale  color  in  his  face.  44  All 
the  writing  I have  done  to-day  would  not 
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fill  up  twenty  minutes.  And  if  I am  a dull 
companion,  is  not  Norman  Ogilvie  coming  to 
dinner  to-night  to  amuse  you!” 

While  they  were  speaking,  a servant 
brought  in  a card. 

“Ask  the  gentlemau  to  come  up,”  Mac- 
leod  said,  and  then  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. “What  au  odd  thing!  I was  speak- 
ing to  you  a minute  ago  about  that  drag 
accident.  And  here  is  Beauregard  himself.” 

The  tall,  rough- visaged  man — stooping 
slightly  as  though  he  thought  the  doorway 
was  a trifle  low — came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  Macleod,  and  was  understood 
to  inquire  about  his  health,  though  what 
he  literally  said  was,  “Hawyo,  Macleod, 
hawya  T” 

“ I heard  you  were  in  town  from  Paulton 
— you  remember  Paulton  who  dined  with 
you  at  Richmond  ? He  saw  you  in  a hansom 
yesterday ; and  I took  my  chance  of  finding 
you  in  your  old  quarters.  What  are  you 
doing  in  London  ?” 

Macleod  briefly  explained. 

“And  you  T”  he  asked,  “what  has  brought 
you  to  London  I I thought  you  and  Lady 
Beauregard  were  in  Ireland  f” 

“We  have  just  come  over,  and  go  down 
to  Weatherill  to-morrow.  Won’t  you  come 
down  and  shoot  a pheasant  or  two  before 
you  return  to  the  Highlands  !” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,”  Macleod  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, “my  friend  and  I — by-the-way, 
let  me  introduce  you — Lord  Beauregard, 
Major  Stuart — the  fact  is,  we  ought  to  go 
back  directly  after  we  have  settlod  this 
business.” 

“ But  a day  or  two  won’t  matter.  Now 
let  me  see.  Plymley  comes  to  us  ou  Mon- 
day next,  I think.  We  could  get  up  a par- 
ty for  yon  on  the  Tuesday;  and  if  your 
friend  w ill  come  with  you,  we  shall  be  six 
guns,  which  I always  think  the  best  num- 
ber.” 

The  gallant  major  showed  no  hesitation 
whatever.  The  chance  of  blazing  away  at 
a whole  atmosphereful  of  pheasants — for  so 
he  construed  the  invitation — did  not  often 
come  in  his  way. 

“I  am  quite  sure  a day  or  two  won’t 
make  any  difference,”  said  he,  quickly.  “ In 
any  case,  we  were  not  thinking  of  going  till 
Monday,  and  that  would  only  mean  an  ex- 
tra day.” 

“ Very  well,”  Macleod  said. 

“ Then  you  will  come  down  to  dinner  on 
the  Monday  evening.  I will  see  if  there  is 
no  alteration  in  the  trains,  and  drop  yon  a 
note  with  full  instructions.  Is  it  a bar- 
gain ?” 

“It  is” 

“ All  right.  I must  be  off  now.  Good-by.” 

Major  Stuart  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
great  alacrity,  and  warmly  shook  hands 
with  the  departing  stranger.  Then,  when 
the  door  was  shut,  he  went  through  a pau- 


tomimic  expression  of  bringing  down  innu- 
merable pheasants  from  every  corner  of  the 
ceiling,  with  an  occasional  aim  at  the  floor, 
where  an  imaginary  hare  was  scurrying  by. 

“ Macleod,  Macleod,”  said  he,  “ you  are  a 
trump.  You  may  go  ou  writing  love-letters 
from  now  till  next  Monday  afternoon.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  a good  dinner,  too?” 

“ Beauregard  is  said  to  have  the  best  chef 
in  London ; and  I don’t  suppose  they  would 
leave  so  important  a person  in  Ireland.” 

“ You  have  my  gratitude,  Macleod— eter- 
nal, sincere,  unbounded,”  the  msyor  said, 
seriously. 

“ But  it  is  not  I who  am  asking  you  to  go 
and  massacre  a lot  of  pheasants,”  said  Mac- 
leod ; and  he  spoke  rather  absently,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  the  probable  mood  in  which 
he  would  go  down  to  Weatherill.  One  of  a 
generous  gladness  and  joy,  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  an  eager  and  secret  happiness  to 
be  known  by  none  ? Or  what  if  there  were 
no  red  rose  at  all  on  her  bosom  when  she 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  sad  eyes? 

They  went  down  into  Essex  next  day. 
Major  Stuart  was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  companion  talked  not  so  much  about 
the  price  of  machines  for  drying  saturated 
crops  as  about  the  conjectural  cost  of  living 
in  the  various  houses  they  saw  from  afar, 
set  amid  the  leafless  trees  of  November. 

“You  don’t  think  of  coming  to  live  in 
England,  do  you  ?”  said  he. 

“No — at  least  not  at  present,”  Macleod 
said.  “Of  course  one  never  kuows  what 
may  turn  up.  I don’t  propose  to  live  at 
Dare  all  my  life.” 

“ Your  wife  might  want  to  live  in  Eng- 
land,” tho  major  said,  coolly. 

Macleod  started  and  stared. 

“ You  have  been  writing  a good  many  let- 
ters of  late,”  said  his  companion. 

“ And  is  that  all  ?”  said  Macleod,  answer- 
ing him  in  tho  Gaelic.  “You  know  the 
proverb — Tossing  the  head  mil  not  make  the 
boat  row . I am  not  married  yet.” 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  that  they 
agreed  to  purchase  one  of  tho  machiues  for 
transference  to  the  rainy  regions  of  Mull ; 
and  then  they  returned  to  London.  This 
was  on  a Wednesday.  Major  Stuart  con- 
sidered they  had  a few  days  to  idle  by  be- 
fore the  battue;  Macleod  was  only  excited- 
ly aware  that  Thursday  and  Friday — two 
short  November  days — came  between  him 
and  that  decision  which  he  regarded  with 
an  anxious  joy. 

The  two  days  went  by  in  a sort  of  dream. 
A pale  fog  hung  over  London ; and  as  he 
wandered  about  he  saw  the  tall  houses  rise 
faintly  blue  into  the  gray  mist;  and  the 
great  coffee-colored  river,  flushed  with  re- 
cent rains,  rolled  down  between  the  pale 
embankments;  and  the  golden-red  globe 
of  the  sun,  occasionally  becoming  visible 
through  the  mottled  clouds,  seut  a ray*of 
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fire  here  and  there  on  some  window-pane  or 
lamp. 

In  the  course  of  his  devious  wanderings 
— for  he  mostly  went  about  alone— he  made 
his  way,  with  great  trouble  and  perplexity, 
to  the  court  in  which  the  mother  of  Johnny 
Wickes  lived ; and  he  betrayed  no  shame  at 
all  in  confronting  the  poor  woman — half 
starved  and  pale  and  emaciated  as  she  was 
— whose  child  he  had  stolen.  It  was  in  a 
tone  of  quite  gratuitous  pleasantry  that  he 
described  to  her  how  the  small  lad  was 
growing  brown  and  fat;  and  he  had  the 
audacity  to  declare  to  her  that  as  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  boy  the  sum  of  one  shilling 
per  week  at  present,  he  might  as  well  hand 
over  to  her  the  three  months’  pay  which  he 
had  already  earned.  And  the  woman  was 
so  amused  at  the  notion  of  little  Johnny 
Wickes  being  able  to  earn  any  thing  at  all, 
that,  when  she  received  the  money,  and 
looked  at  it,  she  burst  out  crying ; and  she 
had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  British 
matron,  and  so  little  regard  for  the  laws  of 
her  country,  that  she  invoked  Heaven  knows 
what — Heaven  does  know  what — blessings 
on  the  head  of  the  very  man  who  had  car- 
ried her  child  into  slavery. 

“And  the  first  time  I am  going  over  to 
Oban,”  said  he,  “ I will  take  him  with  me, 
and  I will  get  a photograph  of  him  made, 
and  I will  send  you  the  photograph.  And 
did  you  get  the  rabbits  f”  said  he. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  I got  the  rabbits.” 

“And  it  is  a very  fine  poacher  yonr  son 
promises  to  be,  for  he  got  every  one  of  the 
rabbits  with  his  own  snare,  though  I am 
thinking  it  was  old  Hamish  was  showing 
him  how  to  use  it.  And  I will  say  good-by 
to  you  now.” 

The  poor  woman  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
second. 

“ If  there  was  any  sewing,  Sir,”  said  she, 
wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
“ that  I could  do  for  your  good  lady,  Sir — ” 

“ But  I am  not  married,”  said  he,  quickly. 

“Ah,  well,  indeed,  Sir,”  she  said,  with  a 
sigh. 

“ But  if  there  is  any  lace,  or  sewing,  or 
any  thing  like  that  you  can  send  to  ray 
mother,  I have  uo  doubt  she  will  pay  you 
for  it  as  well  as  any  one  else — ” 

“ I was  not  thinking  of  payiug,  Sir,  but 
to  show  you  I am  not  ungrateful,”  was  the 
answer — and  if  she  said  hungrateful , what 
matter  f She  was  a woman  without  spirit : 
she  had  sold  away  her  son. 

From  this  dingy  court  ho  made  liis  way 
round  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  he 
went  into  a florist’s  shop  there. 

“I  want  a bouquet,”  said  he  to  the  neat- 
handed  maiden  who  looked  np  at  him. 

* “ Yes,  8ir,”  said  she ; “ will  you  look  at 
those  in  the  window  f ’ 

“ But  I want  one,”  said  he,  “ with  a single 
rose— a red  rose — in  the  centre.” 


This  proposition  did  not  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mild-mannered  artist,  who  ex- 
plained to  him  that  something  more  impor- 
tant and  ornate  was  necessary  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a bouquet.  He  could  have  a circle 
of  rose-buds,  if  he  liked,  outside;  and  a 
great  white  lily  or  camellia  in  the  centre. 
He  could  have — this  thing  and  the  next. 
She  showed  him  how  she  could  combine  the 
features  of  this  bouquet  with  those  of  the 
next.  But  the  tall  Highlauder  remained 
obdurate. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “I  thiuk  you  are  quite 
right.  You  are  quite  right,  I am  sure.  But 
it  is  this  that  I would  rather  have — only 
one  red  rose  in  the  ceutre,  and  you  can 
make  the  rest  what  you  like,  only  I think 
if  they  were  smaller  flowers,  and  all  white, 
that  would  be  better.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  the  young  lady,  with  a 
pleasing  smile  (she  was  rather  good-looking 
herself),  “ I will  try  what  I can  do  for  you 
if  you  don’t  mind  waiting.  Will  you  take  a 
chair  f” 

He  was  quite  amazed  by  the  dexterity 
with  which  those  nimble  fingers  took  from 
one  cluster  and  another  cluster  the  very 
flowers  he  would  himself  have  chosen,  and 
by  the  rapid  fashion  in  which  they  were 
dressed,  fitted,  and  arranged.  The  work  of 
art  grew  apace. 

“ But  you  must  have  something  to  break 
the  white,”  said  she,  smiling,  “or  it  will 
look  too  like  a bride’s  bouquet ;”  and  with 
that — almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — 
she  had  put  a circular  line  of  dark  purple- 
blue  through  the  cream-white  blossoms.  It 
was  a splendid  rose  that  lay  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  beauty. 

“What  price  would  you  like  to  give, 
Sirf”  the  gentle  Phillis  had  said  at  the 
very  outset.  “ Half  a guinea — fifteen  shil- 
lings ?” 

“ Give  me  a beautiful  rose,”  said  he,  “ and 
I do  not  mind  what  the  price  is.” 

And  at  last  the  lace  paper  was  put  round ; 
and  a little  further  trimming  and  setting 
took  place;  and  finally  the  bouquet  was 
swathed  in  soft  white  wool  and  put  into  a 
basket. 

“Shall  I take  the  address!”  said  the  young 
lady,  no  doubt  expecting  that  he  would  write 
it  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  cards.  But  no. 
He  dictated  the  address ; and  then  laid  down 
the  money.  The  astute  young  person  was 
puzzled — perhaps  disappointed. 

“Is  there  no  message,  Sir!”  said  she ; “no 
card  t” 

“ No ; but  you  must  be  sure  to  have  it  de- 
livered to-night.” 

“It  shall  be  sent  off  at  once,”  said  she, 
probably  thinking  that  this  was  a very  fool- 
ish young  man  who  did  not  know  the  ways 
of  the  world.  The  only  persons  of  whom 
she  had  any  experience  who  sent  bouquets 
without  a note  or  a letter  were  husbands, 
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who  were  either  making  tip  a quarrel  with 
their  wives  or  going  to  the  opera,  and  she 
had  observed  that  on  Buch  occasions  the 
difference  between  twelve  and  sixpence  and 
fifteen  shillings  was  regarded  and  consid- 
ered. 

He  slept  but  little  that  night ; and  next 
morning  he  got  up  nervous  and  trembling 
— like  a drunken  man — with  half  the  cour- 
age and  confidence  that  had  so  long  sus- 
tained him  gone.  Major  Stuart  went  out 
early.  He  kept  pacing  about  the  room  un- 
til the  frightfully  slow  half  hours  went  by ; 
he  hated  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece.  And 
then,  by  a strong  effort  of  will,  he  delayed 
starting  until  he  should  barely  have  time  to 
reach  her  house  by  twelve  o'clock,  so  that 
he  should  have  the  mad  delight  of  eagerly 
wishing  the  hansom  had  a still  more  furious 
speed.  He  had  chosen  his  horse  well.  It 
wanted  five  minutes  to  the  appointed  hour 
when  he  arrived  at  the  house. 

Did  this  trim  maid-servant  know  f Was 
there  any  thing  of  welcome  in  the  demure 
smile  T He  followed  her ; his  face  was  pale, 
though  he  knew  it  not ; in  the  dusk  of  the 
room  he  was  left  alone. 

But  what  was  this,  on  the  tablet  He 
almost  uttered  a cry  as  his  bewildered  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  it.  The  very  bouquet 


he  had  sent  the  previous  evening ; and  be- 
hold!— behold ! — the  red  rose  wanting ! And 
then,  at  the  same  moment,  he  turned ; aud 
there  was  a vision  of  something  all  in  white 
— that  came  to  him  timidly — all  in  white  but 
for  the  red  star  of  love  shining  there.  And 
she  did  not  speak  at  all ; but  she  buried  her 
head  in  his  bosom ; and  he  held  her  hands 
tight. 

And  now  what  will  Ulva  say;  and  the 
lonely  shores  of  Fladda;  and  the  distant 
Dutchman,  roused  from  his  wintry  sleep 
amid  the  wild  waves  f Far  away  over  the 
white  sands  of  Iona — and  the  sunlight  must 
be  shining  there  now — there  is  many  a sa- 
cred spot  fit  for  the  solemn  plighting  of 
lovers'  vows;  and  if  there  is  any  organ 
wanted,  what  more  noble  than  the  vast  At- 
lantic rollers  booming  into  the  Bourg  and 
Gribun  caves  f Surely  they  must  know  al- 
ready; for  the  sea-birds  have  caught  the 
cry ; and  there  is  a sound  all  through  the 
glad  rushing  of  the  morning  seas  like  the 
sound  of  wedding  bells.  There  i 8 a bride 
coming  to  Castle  Dare.  The  islands  listen ; 
and  the  wild  sea  calls  again ; and  the  green 
shores  of  Ulva  grow  greener  still  iu  the  sun- 
light. There  is  a bride  coming  to  Castle 
Dare ; and  the  bride  is  dressed  all  in  white 
— only  she  wears  a rod  rose. 


ANECDOTES  OF  VOLTAIRE  AMONG  THE  SWISS. 


MORLEY’S  book  on  Voltaire  is  a brill- 
iant essay,  notwithstanding  his  for- 
midable style,  and  any  objections  we  may 
have  to  his  moral  stand-point.  But  it  is  no 
biography ; it  is  an  abstract,  a philosophical 
generalization  of  a life  aud  an  era.  Its  last 
chapter,  on  “ Voltaire  at  Feruey,”  is  its  most 
interesting  one — the  only  one,  in  fact,  which 
is  thoroughly  intelligible  to  “ common  read- 
ers,” who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  lit- 
erature and  history  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Even  this  chapter  fails  of  the  most 
illustrative  data  of  the  period.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  author  was  unaware 
of  Gaberel's  Voltaire  et  les  Gdnevois,  but  he 
has  not  availed  himself  of  its  original  and 
singularly  interesting  materials.  Gaberel 
is  an  ancien  pastcur  of  Geneva,  and  has  prob- 
ably known  old  men  who  knew  Voltaire. 
He  at  least  knew  old  Swiss  families  which 
preserved  collections  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  “ patriarch”  with  their  ancestors,  and 
records  of  his  conversations  and  local  do- 
ings. To  these  his  influential  functions  as 
pasteur  gave  him  ready  access — papers  of 
Dr.  Condet,  Mouchon,  Vernes,  Professor  De 
Roches,  the  naturalists  Bonnet  and  Can- 
dolle, of  Picot,  and  Voltaire’s  celebrated 
medical  friend  Tronchin — names  still  fa- 
miliar in  Geneva.  The  good  ancien  pasteur 
searched  thoroughly  these  “sources,”  and 
making  out  a striking  and  somewhat  amus- 


ing history  of  Voltaire's  relations  to  the 
Genevese  during  a quarter  of  a century, 
treated  his  fellow-citizens  to  a course  of 
public  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  at  last 
gave  them  to  the  public  in  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  little  volnmes  of  the  whole 
Voltairian  literature.  The  book  is  scarcely 
tinged  with  the  professional  feeling  which 
we  might  expect  from  the  writer;  it  is  per- 
vaded by  candor  and  a quiet  good  humor. 
Taken  with  the  author's  similar  work  on 
Rousseau  et  les  Gtnevois,  with  the  Co)respon- 
dance  of  Grimm  and  Diderot,  aud  especially 
with  tho  Con-espon  dance  G6n6rale  of  Voltaire, 
it  gives  us  a thorough  insight  into  the  most 
remarkable  intellectual  life  on  record. 

We  can  take  here  but  cursory  glances 
of  this  marvellous  picture  of  literary  life 
through  a quarter  of  a century;  for  mar- 
vellous it  was  in  not  a few  of  its  aspects. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  or  for  both, 
Voltaire  was,  as  Morley  says,  “ a stupendous 
power.”  His  “life  and  character  constitute 
in  themselves  a new  aud  most  prodigious 
era.”  He  was  the  greatest  worker  in  literary 
history,  giving  at  Ferney  fourteen  hours  a 
day  to  labor,  though  much  of  the  time  sick 
in  his  bed.  There  has  hardly  been  an  equal 
centre  of  literary  power  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting Weimar,  under  Goethe’s  intellectual 
reign.  He  wrote  there  many  of  those  works 
which  fill,  in  Baudoubi’s  first  edition,  nine- 
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ty-scven  volumes.  HU  most  telling  corre- 
spondence emanated  thence — most  of  those 
seven  thousand  published  letters,  which, 
his  editor  says,  are  but  half  the  number 
written,  every  sentence  of  which,  as  Morley 
remarks,  is  characteristic,  alive  with  the 
mental  vitality  of  the  man.  Thence,  too, 
as  the  greatest  wit  of  his  age,  he  kept  all 
Europe  flashing  with  his  epigrams  and  sar- 
casms. There  he  fought  out,  as  probably 
no  other  man  then  living  could  have  done, 
his  great  battles  for  toleration,  in  the  mem- 
orable cases  of  the  Calas  family,  of  Sirven, 
and  of  La  Barre — victorious  contests,  in 
which  his  “ orthodox”  neighbors,  the  “ ven- 
erable company  of  pastors  of  Geneva,”  good 
though  grim  men,  were  proud  to  fight  under 
hU  banner — that  banner  which,  Morley  says, 
“ was  ever  in  the  front  and  centre  of  the 
fight ; that  was  many  a time  rent,  but  was 
never  out  of  the  field.”  Strange,  scoffing, 
unscrupulous,  yet  humane  old  man,  let  him 
have  his  due  1 He  was  called  by  the  devout 
Calvinists  of  Geneva  the  vieux  diable  de  Fer- 
ney— “ the  old  devil  of  Ferney ;”  but  there 
is  a generous  proverb  which  teaches  us  to 
“ give  the  devil  his  due.” 

The  most  marvellous  thing  about  Vol- 
taire’s “relations  with  the  Swiss”  is  that  he 
ever  pitched  his  tent  among  them  at  all. 
He  may  not  have  felt  safe  elsewhere,  for  he 
had  memories  of  the  Bostile.  The  court  at 
Versailles  was  hostile,  the  Sorbonue  was  in- 
exorable. Satan  himself  abroad,  with  un- 
mistakable hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  could  hardly 
have  been  more  alarming  to  the  Catholic 
doctors;  but  then  the  irrepressible  satirist 
had  the  freedom  of  most  of  Europe.  He  had 
lived  and  written  for  years  at  Cirey  with 
Madame  Du  Ch&telet,  he  was  a favorite  at 
the  little  court  of  LunAville,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  wished  to  im- 
press him  into  the  court  of  Mannheim,  and 
several  of  the  German  princes  were  ambi- 
tious to  possess  him.  The  Low  Countries 
were  as  good  a refuge  for  literary  free- 
thinkers as  Switzerland  was  for  the  theolo- 
gians. Spinoza  had  died  in  peace  in  the  for- 
mer ; Servetus  had  died  at  the  stake  in  the 
latter.  The  public  executioner  still  burned 
proscribed  books  before  the  HAtel  de  Vi  lie 
of  Geneva,  and  was  yet  to  burn  there  the 
works  of  Rousseau  and  of  Voltaire  himself. 
Yet  the  gay  old  man  turned  away  from  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  for  the  Swiss  boundary. 
Whatever  was  his  chief  motive  for  going 
thither,  we  can  hardly  avoid  suspecting  that 
there  was  mixed  with  it  a spice  of  the  hu- 
morous mischievousness  which  character- 
ized him.  He  would  not  only  seek  an  asy- 
lum with  the  grave  and  metaphysical  Swiss, 
but  also  try  his  hand  with  them,  as  he  had 
with  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  at  Paris. 
At  all  events,  wherever  he  found  the  one,  he 
could  not  help  attempting  the  other.  It 
was  “ in  his  nature”  to  do  so. 


Carlyle  has  told,  fully  enough,  the  story 
of  his  rupture  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
his  escape  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  where 
his  humor  was  more  supreme  than  Frede- 
rick’s royalty;  and  of  the  diatribe  of  “the 
doctor  Akakia,”  which,  in  overwhelming 
poor  Maupertuis,  the  head  of  Frederick’s 
Academy,  raised  to  its  climax  the  ire  of  the 
monarch.  Collini,  the  secretary  of  Voltaire, 
has  told  naively  the  story  of  the  journey  to 
the  Swiss  frontier;  the  fantastic  scenes  at 
Frankfurt  with  Frederick’s  representative, 
in  which  the  fury  of  the  philosopher  became 
superlatively  comical ; and  the  slow  passage 
onward  in  his  own  carriage,  “which  was 
large,  commodious,  well  suspended,  garnish- 
ed every  where  with  pockets  and  maga- 
zines,” abundance  of  baggage  behind  and  in 
front,  several  portfolios  within  full  of  man- 
uscripts, and  a strong-box  for  his  gold,  let- 
ters of  exchange,  and  other  precious  effects ; 
two  domestics  on  the  banc;  the  philoso- 
pher, his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  and  the  sec- 
retary in  the  interior — the  whole  wheeling 
along  the  highway  in  a sort  of  state,  drawn 
by  four,  sometimes  by  six,  horses ; the  phi- 
losopher speeding  the  hours  with  inexhaust- 
ible humor,  and  writhing  and  jesting  at  the 
pinches  of  “ his  sciatica.”  On  his  way  he  is 
greeted  by  the  famous  book-publisher  of 
Geneva,  Gabriel  Cramer,  who  comes  to  pro- 
pose an  edition  of  his  entire  works — a no- 
ble-looking personage,  who  makes  a good 
first  impression  on  the  philosopher.  “ You 
are  a printer?”  exclaimed  Voltaire.  “I 
should  have  taken  you  for  a field-marshal.” 
He  ever  afterward,  says  Pastor  Gaberel, 
cherished  a lively  affection  for  the  “ distin- 
guished-looking bookseller.”  Voltaire  was 
a warm  friend  of  booksellers.  He  esteem- 
ed their  craft  next  to  that  of  book-makers. 
Except  the  Henriade , which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London  by  subscription,  he  gave 
away  to  his  publishers  his  almost  innumer- 
able productions.  Many  a fortune  has  been 
made  through  his  liberality  to  them. 

Arriving  at  Geneva,  he  began  negotiations 
for  a beautiful  property,  as  a summer  “her- 
mitage,” not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Arve  and  the  Rhone,  afterward  known  as 
the  D61ice;  for  his  winter  home  he  chose 
Monrion,  near  Lausanne ; and  meanwhile  se- 
cured a “magnificent  house”  in  Lausanne, 
and  two  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Genevan  frontier,  one  at  Tour- 
nay,  the  other  at  Ferney — the  famous  cha- 
teaux which  are  still  a Mecca  to  literary  pil- 
grims. “ Here,”  he  writes  from  Monrion  to 
D’Alembert,  “I  see  from  my  bed  this  glori- 
ous lake,  which  bathes  a hundred  gardens 
at  the  foot  of  my  terrace;  which  forms,  on 
right  and  left,  a stream  of  a dozen  leagues, 
and  a calm  sea  in  front  of  my  windows,  and 
which  waters  the  fields  of  Savoy,  crowned 
with  the  Alps  in  the  distance.”  “ I have,” 
he  again  writes,  “a  droll  little  kingdom  of 
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my  own  in  a Swiss  valley.  I am  as  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain ; with  my  four  estates 
[the  Ddlice  being  not  yet  secured]  I am  on 
my  four  paws.  Monrion  is  my  little  cabin, 
my  winter  palace,  sheltered  from  the  cruel 
north  wind.  I wish  you  were  with  me  in 
this  delicious  abode.  There  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful prospect  iu  the  world ; the  Point  of  the 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople  is  not  finer.” 
Though  he  was  always  complaining  that  he 
had  “no  stomach,”  he  now  exults  over  his 
good  fare.  “ Allez !”  he  exclaims,  “ we  need 
no  sympathy ; we  have  the  good  wine  of  La 
C6te,  the  excellent  wine  of  Lavaux ; we  eat 
fat  young  pullets,  grouse,  and  trout  of  twen- 
ty pounds  weight.” 

Forthwith  he  began  his  experiment  of 
reforming  the  Swiss.  He  would  Parisian- 
ize  them.  He  archly  hints  at  his  design  of 
“perverting”  the  “pedantic”  community 
“ who  preserve  the  good  memory  of  their 
reformers,  submit  to  the  tyrannical  laws  of 
Calvin,  and  believe  in  their  preachers.”  He 
made  hearty  acquaintance  with  the  Hite 
citizens  of  Lausanne,  and  with  the  Bernese 
gentry,  wbo  were  then  masters  of  the  Can- 
ton de  Yaud.  He  kept  open  doors  and  a 
luxurious  table.  His  facile  French  man- 
ners were  irresistible  even  to  the  solid  mag- 
istrates. His  mansion  became  the  resort  of 
the  grave  aud  the  gay;  and  though  now' 
above  sixty  years  old,  he  was  the  gayest  of 
the  gay.  His  uncontrollable  humor  kept  up 
a vivid  sensation  from  Lausanne  to  Berne 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Geneva  on  the  oth- 
er— such  a sensation  as  fairly  bewildered 
and  bewitched  the  hitherto  sober,  cultivated 
Swiss  circles.  As  the  best  means  of  their 
emancipation,  he  attempted  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, and  extemporized  a theatre  in 
his  own  house.  He  was  surrounded,  says 
Gaberel,  with  a numerous  circle  of  men  of 
talents  and  women  of  intelligence,  and  soon 
had  them  playing  his  most  recent  dramatic 
creations,  to  the  astonishment  of  themselves 
and  the  whole  canton.  Adelaide  du  Gimclin , 
V Enfant  jn'odigue,  and  Zaire  were  triumphant. 
He  called  these  dramas  “ my  birds  of  Lake 
Leman.”  The  theatre  had  hitherto  been  a 
foreign  profanity,  inadmissible  in  the  Prot- 
estant cantons.  It  had  the  charm  of  novel- 
ty, and  the  Yaudois  nobles,  women  as  well 
as  men,  gave  themselves  enthusiastically  to 
the  study  of  their  r6lesf  as  assigned  by  Vol- 
taire. He  was  astonished  at  their  aptness 
in  the  histrionic  art.  “ Your  Parisian  act- 
ors,” he  wrote,  “ are  ice  compared  with  these,  j 
All  the  company  play  with  ardor.  We  have  ; 
a beautiful  theatre,  an  assembly  which  melts  I 
into  tears.  Visitors  run  to  ns  from  thirty 
leagues  around ; and  this  beautiful  conntry 
has  become  the  asylum  of  the  arts,  of  the 
pleasures,  and  of  taste.  The  actors  form 
themselves ; they  are  fruits  which  the  Alps 
and  Jura  never  before  bore.  Caesar  foresaw 
not,  when  he  came  to  ravage  this  little  cor- 


ner of  the  world,  that  there  would  be  one 
day  here  more  spirit  than  at  Rome.” 

For  a time  he  seemed  to  carry  every  thing 
before  him.  It  appeared  quite  possible  for 
him  to  “ Parisianize”  Lausanne ; but  while 
his  humor  generally  charmed,  his  sarcasms 
hurt,  and  he  could  forego  no  opportunity  of 
satirizing  his  best  friends.  He  was  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  Bernese  rulers ; but  most 
of  these  honest  functionaries  hod  no  great 
claims  to  culture,  and  their  officious  friend- 
ship afforded  him  irresistible  opportunities 
of  ridicule.  “ Eh,  why  the  deuce,  Monsieur 
Voltaire,”  said  one  of  them  to  him,  “ are  you 
all  the  time  making  so  many  verses  t For 
what  good,  I pray  you  f All  this  leads  to 
nothing.  With  your  talent,  you  could  soon 
become  something  in  this  country.  Behold 
me.  I am  a bailiff!”  Voltaire  kept  his 
table,  with  sometimes  fifty  convives  at  it, 
roaring  with  this  and  similar  stories;  for 
however  poor  the  story,  he  could  give  it  over- 
whelming effect  by  his  fantastic  humor. 
The  grave  men  of  Lausanne  soon  became 
shy  of  him,  and  the  gay  ones  began  to  look 
askance  at  him  and  at  one  another ; for  who 
could  tell  who  might  be  next  flayed  alive  by 
the  unconquerable  satirist!  Haller — “Le 
grand  Haller” — the  commanding  Swiss  in- 
tellect of  the  day,  seemed  alone  to  hold  him 
in  check.  Voltaire  respected  the  genius  of 
this  eminent  savantf  and  coveted  his  favor- 
able opinion.  Haller  heard  Zaire , and  gave 
to  an  enthusiastic  fellow-auditor  no  flatter- 
ing criticism  upon  it.  “Eh!  Monsieur  De 
Voltaire,”  said  the  hearer,  “you  praise 
strongly  Haller,  who  speaks  of  you  iu  a 
very  different  tone.”  “ You  have  reason  to 
be  surprised,  my  friend,”  replied  the  ever- 
ready  humorist ; “ but  it  is  quite  possible, 
you  know',  that  we  may  both  be  mistaken.” 

Voltaire’s  experiment  at  Lausanne  was 
evidently  failing ; his  wit  was  too  reckless ; 
his  irreverence  for  religion  too  free.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  city  savants  and  dis- 
puted with  the  clergy ; he  saw,  at  last,  that 
it  was  time  to  decamp.  Shooting  some  Par- 
thian arrows,  he  escaped  to  Geneva,  where 
the  Dtlice  had  been  preparing  for  him ; and 
not  far  off,  almost  shaded  by  the  Jura,  Fer- 
ney  offered  him  shelter,  just  within  the 
French  boundary.  To  remove  to  Geneva 
was  “jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire,”  yet  he  set  himself  down  before  the 
venerable  city  of  Calvin  with  a sort  of  hi- 
larious expectation  of  what  might  follow. 
The  little  commonwealth  was  still  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  and  remained  such  till 
1815.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  last 
place  on  the  planet  for  the  greatest  humorist 
and  skeptic  of  the  age.  But  the  incompati- 
bility between  the  man  and  the  place  was 
perhaps  one  of  its  attractions  to  him.  It 
piqued  his  self-confident  humor.  Geneva 
retained  yet  its  old  “orthodoxy.”  It  had 
no  theatre,  and  had  never  had  one,  except 
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as  an  occasional  indulgence  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors and  their  retinues.  It  possessed 
many  wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  fam- 
ilies ; but  though  the  French  language  was 
its  vernacular,  the  French  manners,  and  es- 
pecially the  French  skepticism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  had  hardly  penetrated  the 
city.  The  successive  issues  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia were  received  there  with  extraordinary 
interest,  and  even  caused  a sort  of  intellect- 
ual Smeute , as  they  did,  indeed,  generally  in 
Europe,  by  the  prodigious  scheme,  ability, 
and  bold  speculations  of  that  notable  work ; 
but  the  Genevese  discriminated  between  its 
science  and  its  skepticism,  and  remained 
firm  to  their  religious  traditions.  D’Alem- 
bert’s famous  article  on  “ Geneva,”  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  preachers  of  the  city  So- 
cinians,  was  clamorously  resented.  It  call- 
ed forth  formal  protests  of  their  orthodoxy, 
and  strengthened  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
to  their  old  faith  and  Church.  At  Vol- 
taire’s arrival  the  “venerable  company  of 
pastors”  had  still  powerful  sway,  and  the 
more  than  Spartan  regime  of  Calvin  had 
been  but  slightly  modified.  All  citizens, 
high  and  low,  were  required  by  that  re- 
gime to  be  out  of  bed  at  four  o’clock  a.m. 
in  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter.  “The 
lodging,  the  nourishment,  the  clothing,  the 
diversions,  the  expenses  of  the  people  w ere,” 
says  Pastor  Gaberel,  “determined  by  inflex- 
ible regulations.”  The  “ Consistoire”  was 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  which  watched 
with  Argus  eyes  the  manners  as  well  as  the 
morals  of  the  citizens,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  social  classes,  censoring 
or  punishing  with  equal  severity  the  high- 
est magistrate  and  the  humblest  citizen,  the 
millionaire  and  the  peasant,  the  military 
chief  and  the  simple  soldier.  The  citizens 
had  furniture  only  of  ordinary  wood.  The 
law  required  that  they  “should  have  on 
their  tables,  on  ordinary  days,  only  two 
dishes,  one  of  animal,  the  other  of  vegetable 
food,  without  pastry.”  The  savants  of  the 
commonwealth  (and  they  were  compara- 
tively numerous)  were  as  “orthodox”  as 
the  “ venerable  company  of  pastors.”  Vol- 
taire could  expect  no  sympathy  from  them. 
Abauzit  ranked  foremost  among  them;  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  both  revered  him.  “ I 
have  been,”  said  an  eminent  visitor  to  Fcr- 
ney,  “ a long  time  travelling  in  order  to  see 
a superior  man.”  “ You  have  been,  then,  to 
Geneva  to  see  Abauzit,”  rejoined  Voltaire. 
Rousseau  said  the  age  had  produced  but 
one  philosopher,  “the  wise  and  virtuous 
Abauzit.”  But  Abauzit  was  profoundly 
Christian.  Equally  so  were  the  great  phy- 
sicians, geologists,  botanists,  etc.,  who  then 
rendered  the  city  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope— Deluc,  De  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Trera- 
bley,  Odier,  Tingry,  Vieusseux,  and  Tron- 
ehin.  Bonnet  published  a Defense  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  remarkable  for  its  ability. 


It  is  improbable  that  there  ever  has  been 
another  European  city  the  4lite  minds  of 
which  were  so  uniformly  and  profoundly 
religious.  D’Alembert  acknowledged,  in 
the  Encyclopedia , that  “all  the  savants  at 
Geneva  are  distinguished  from  their  con - 
frbres  of  France  and  Germany  by  a com- 
plete adhesion  to  the  evangelical  dogmas.” 
Voltaire  was  amazed  at  the  fact,  but  con- 
fronted it  with  defiant  humor.  He  found  a 
small  yet  rampant  party  of  the  citizens  who 
were  restless  under  the  prevailing  puritan- 
ical regime — men  and  wmnen  who  had  been 
to  Paris  and  had  brought  home  “liberal” 
ideas.  These  he  hoped  to  enlist  as  his  first 
recruits,  and  with  them  overthrow  and  con- 
found the  solid  savants  and  stolid  pastors. 

He  repeated  the  tactics  he  had  attempted 
at  Lausanne,  particularly  histrionic  enter- 
tainments. An  extemporized  theatre  was 
ready  at  the  Ddlice  even  before  the  man- 
sion itself  was  completed.  Many  rich  fam- 
ilies accepted  with  eagerness  his  invita- 
tions, and  “ the  poet,”  says  Pastor  Gaberel, 
“had  nothing  more  pressing  on  his  hands 
than  to  get  up  some  comedies,  by  which  he 
expected  to  subdue  the  Genevan  society.” 
The  young  barbers  and  perruquiers  of  the 
city  had  already  been  preparing  the  way 
for  him,  by  acting  in  private  Mahomet , Cla- 
im, Le  Mort  de  C&ar , etc.  The  “ Consistoire” 
had  censured  them,  and  exhorted  them  to 
“observe  better  the  orders  of  their  superi- 
ors, and  attend  to  their  business,  without 
stopping  for  play  or  any  other  excess.”  But 
these  remonstrances  had  little  effect.  The 
higher  classes,  men  of  wealth  and  wom- 
en of  esprit , resorted  to  the  D61ice,  and 
turned  actors  and  actresses  for  the  nonce. 
The  city  conncil  and  the  pastors  became 
alarmed,  and  warned  the  intractable  philos- 
opher. He  retreated  a few  miles,  and  con- 
structed another  theatre  on  his  estate  at 
Tournay,  on  the  Geuevese  frontier,  where 
he  had  fuller  liberty,  and  where  he  present- 
ed on  the  boards  some  “artists”  from  the 
Com&lie  Fran^aise,  of  Paris,  whom  his  friend 
Lekain  had  brought  to  the  D£liee  as  guests. 
Lekain  was  the  chief  actor,  the  Talma  of 
the  times,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
philosopher’s  design  of  subduing  the  “ pe- 
dantic city.”  The  city  councillors  met,  and 
passed  admonitory  resolutions,  and  invited 
“ messieurs  the  pastors  to  visit  the  persons 
to  whom  Monsieur  Voltaire  hod  distributed 
rdlesy  and  engage  them  to  abstain.”  The 
warning  applied  particularly  to  the  D61ice; 
but  when  the  crafty  innovator  betook  him- 
self and  his  tempting  gayeties  to  Tournay, 
the  council,  at  the  instance  of  the  alarmed 
pastors,  repeated  and  enlarged  its  prohibi- 
tion, “expressly  forbidding  all  subjects  of 
the  state  to  assist  in  the  representation  of 
pieces,  whether  within  its  territory  or  its 
environs.” 

Voltaire  resented  these  proceedings  as  a 
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challenge.  He  resolved  to  return  to  the 
D€lice,  and  re-open  there  the  contest  in 
sight  of  the  city.  “ We  will  play  our  come- 
dies at  the  Ddlice,”  he  wrote  to  Paris ; “ we 
will  play  them  in  spite  of  these  Genevan 
perruques.”  He  was  determined  now  to 
make  a demonstration;  he  sent  again  to 
Paris  for  Lekain.  “ I expect  Lekain,” 
he  wrote  to  D’Argental ; “ he  will  declaim 
verses  to  the  children  of  Calvin.  Their 
manners  are  much  softened ; they  would  no 
more  bum  Servetus.”  His  humor  became 
audacious,  for  there  was  a fascination  to 
him  in  this  rencontre  with  the  dignities 
and  gravities  of  the  little  commonwealth. 
Travellers  of  our  day  know  well  “ Calvin’s 
chair”  in  the  old  cathedral,  the  scene  of  his 
pulpit  labors.  On  Sundays  it  is  still  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  preacher ; but  on  other  days 
it  stands  below  for  the  reverent  eyes  of  the 
visitors,  few  of  whom  fail  to  gratify  their 
self-complacence  by  sitting  on  it.  Voltaire 
writes : “ Apropos  of  Calvin,  I intend  to  play 
a joke  which  will  startle  the  Genevese.  I 
shall  procure  an  old  arm-chair  which  was 
used  by  their  reformer ; -I  will  use  it  on  the 
boards  in  the  conversation  between  Augus- 
tus and  Cinna.  What  a hubbub  this  will 
make  when  the  preachers  hear  of  it !”  Some 
days  later  he  wrote : “ Eh  bien  ! I have  tri- 
umphed ; I have  made  all  the  council  of  Ge- 
neva weep.  Lekain  has  been  sublime,  and 
I corrupt  the  youth  of  this  pedantic  city.” 
He  alludes  to  the  charge  of  the  pastors  and 
councillors  against  theatres,  that  they  cor- 
rupt the  popular  morals.  He  dictated  to 
D’Alembert,  who  was  now  with  him,  a part 
of  the  article  of  the  Encyclopedia  on  “ Gene- 
va,” which  contends  that  “ by  right  legal 
regulations  the  city  could  have  dramatic 
spectacles,  and  yet  preserve  its  morals. 
Theatrical  representations  would  form  the 
taste  of  the  citizens,  would  give  them  a 
finesse  of  tact,  a delicacy  of  sentiment,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  acquire  without  this  aid.” 
Rousseau  heard,  at  the  distance  of  Paris,  of 
the  struggle  going  on  betwoen  his  native 
city  and  his  great  rival,  and  though  him- 
self a writer  for  the  theatre,  he  now  enter- 
ed the  lists  agaiust  it.  He  boasted  on  all 
his  title-pages  that  he  was  a “ citizen  of 
Geneva,”  for  he  was  proud  of  the  republic. 
He  sent  forth  his  famous  treatise  (of  200 
pages)  against  the  introduction  of  the 
drama  among  his  Spartan  fellow-citizens, 
predicting  that  it  would  despoil  them  of 
their  democratic  virtues.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  argument  ever  written  against 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  pastors  and  the  savants  of  the 
city,  for  though  they  knew  that  the  Athe- 
nian tragedies — the  immortal  remains  of 
JEschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides — are 
the  most  religious  documents  which  remain 
to  us  from  the  Greek  literature,  they  knew 
also  that  Aristophanes  was  their  more  pop- 


ular companion.  Rousseau’s  essay  enraged 
Voltaire,  but  did  not  discourage  him.  “ The 
Consistoire,”  says  Pastor  Gaberel,  “joined 
itself  to  Rousseau,  and  promoted  his  re- 
monstrance.” But  Voltaire,  always  gleeful 
in  fight,  announced  with  great  noise  the 
opening  of  a theatre  at  the  Ch&telaine,  not 
far  from  the  D61ice.  The  “ company  of  pas- 
tors” rose  as  one  man  against  the  audacity 
of  the  philosopher,  and  ordered  a general 
pastoral  visitation  of  all  the  parishes,  in  or- 
der to  “ obtain  pledges  of  abstinence  from 
the  citizens.”  They  obtained  them  so  nu- 
merously that  it  was  believed  the  actors 
would  have  to  play  to  empty  benches.  Vol- 
taire brought  Lekain  again  into  the  field, 
and  made  diligent  preparations  for  a tri- 
umph. A good  citizen,  M.  Mouchon,  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  a parson  at  Basle,  de- 
scribing Voltaire’s  victory.  “The  day  for 
the  opening  was  fixed,”  he  says ; “ the  true 
patriots,  friends  of  religion  and  the  country, 
had  promised  not  to  place  a foot  within  the 
building ; they  had  given  the  actors  over  to 
abandonment  and  mortification ; they  stood 
stiffly  erect,  and  resolved  to  fight  down 
the  temptation ; but,  alas ! the  day  arrived, 
and  toward  evening  all  the  world  was  on 
the  way  to  Ch&telaine.  It  was  as  a proces- 
sion. They  went  in  a furor.”  They  could 
not  resist  Lekain.  Three  times  a week  he 
played  three  pieces  of  Voltaire’s,  and  fair- 
ly dazzled  the  little  community.  Carriages 
were  hired  at  unheard-of  prices.  The  city 
could  not  furnish  enough  for  the  demand. 
Old  hacks  were  brought  in  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  of  Chdne  and  Carouge.  “As 
for  myself,”  confesses  the  writer,  “I  was 
carried  away  with  the  general  folly ; I could 
not  resist  it.”  The  enthusiasm  rose  so  rap- 
idly that  at  last  he  had  to  be  in  his  seat  by 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  that 
early  hour  he  found  by  his  side  an  old  mag- 
istrate as  infatuated  as  himself.  “I  saw 
things  sublime,”  he  says,  “ in  the  acting  of 
Lekain ; but  not  the  least  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle was  Voltaire  himself,  seated  agaiust 
the  first  coulisse,  in  view  of  all  the  specta- 
tors, applauding  as  one  possessed,  striking 
the  floor  with  his  cane,  and  shouting  aloud 
his  plaudits,  or  helping  the  tragic  effect 
with  his  handkerchief  at  his  eyes.”  At  the 
eud  of  one  of  the  scenes  the  exultant  poet 
ran  after  Lekain  on  the  stage,  seized  his 
hand,  and  embraced  him  before  the  excited 
people.  He  resembled  an  old  man  “de 
comtdie ,”  for  he  was  “clothed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  good  old  times,  and  could  sus- 
tain his  trembling  limbs  only  by  the  aid  of 
his  cane ; his  face  wore  all  the  traces  of  de- 
cay ; his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  wrinkled, 
his  nose  long,  his  eyes  sunk,  but  full  of 
fire.”  The  scene,  as  more  fully  described 
by  Mouchon,  was  thoroughly  Voltairian. 
The  triumph  of  the  old  humorist  was  com- 
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plete.  Tbe  CliAtelaine  theatre  was  kept 
open  till  1766,  when  the  performances  were 
transferred  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
“The  theatre,”  wrote  Voltaire,  “is  within 
the  city.  In  vain  has  Jean  Jacques  played 
the  part  of  a fool  in  this  affair.”  Some  two 
years  later,  however,  the  building  was  burn- 
ed down.  Many  of  the  good  people  arriving 
at  the  place  with  their  buckets  full  of  wa- 
ter emptied  them  in  the  street,  exclaiming, 
“ Eh  hien  / it  is  only  the  theatre.  Let  those 
who  will  extinguish  the  fire.”  Voltaire,  in- 
dignant, cried  out,  “Ah,  this  Geneva!  when 
one  believes  he  holds  it,  all  escapes  him. 
Perruques  and  little  wigs,  it  is  all  one!” 
He  could  not  be  defeated,  however.  He  re- 
opened the  Chdtelaine,  and  at  last  re-enter- 
ed the  city,  where  the  theatre  has  ever  since 
remained,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous public  edifices. 

He  now  sought  new  occasions  for  his  hu- 
morous warfare  against  “ the  dfoota  fanta *- 
tiquee  and  clergy  at  Geneva.”  He  delight- 
ed to  provoke  and  humble  the  Consistoire, 
the  tribunal  by  which  the  pastors  maintain- 
ed their  rigorous  censorship.  If  he  could 
break  its  power,  he  would  “modernize,” 
“civilize,”  as  he  thought,  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. One  Robert  Covelle,  a citizen 
of  somewhat  “violent  character,”  was  cited 
before  this  assembly,  to  be  reproved  for  some 
bad  example.  Its  president  ordered  him  to 
kneel  down  and  penitently  receive  the  rep- 
rimand. For  two  hundred  years  this  hum- 
ble attitude  had  been  customary  before  the 
venerable  ecclesiastical  body.  The  most 
eminent  sinners  had  reverently  conformed 
to  it,  happy  to  escape  severer  humiliation ; 
but  Covelle  stoutly  refused,  and  asked  two 
weeks  for  reflection  on  the  demand.  Mean- 
while Voltaire  wrote  for  him  a mdmoire 
of  “ remarkable  ability”  against  it.  Covelle 
re-appearing  before  the  hitherto  inexorable 
tribunal,  obstinately  continued  to  decline 
its  demand,  and  threatened  to  publish  “this 
essay  against  genuflection.”  “ Behold  how 
great  a matter  a little  fire  kindleth !”  Co- 
veiled  mdmoire  was  published,  and  he  soon 
had  the  whole  community  by  the  ears. 
He  became  a sort  of  religions  hero  protest- 
ing against  a judicial  profanation.  The  af- 
fair took  the  proportions  of  a public  ques- 
tion. The  “fierce  democratic”  of  Geneva 
were  ever  ready  for  any  such  question. 
They  argued  that  however  long  this  hu- 
miliating formality  had  been  inscribed  in 
the  municipal  ordinances,  the  times  had 
changed,  and  the  city  should  change  the 
“painful  custom;”  that  it  was  a fag-end 
of  popery ; that  repentance  is  an  affair  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  Divine  Judge ; 
that  man  should  kneel  only  before  God, 
and  Christ  taught  that  this  dnty  should 
be  performed  in  profound  secrecy,  without 
witnesses;  that  no  priest  or  other  man 
should  intervene  between  the  creature  who 


repents  and  the  Creator  who  pardons.  For 
some  time  the  astonished  Consistoire,  sel- 
dom or  never  before  challenged  since  the 
day  of  Calvin,  would  not  yield.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  only  discussed  with  ever-in- 
creasing heat  in  the  streets,  the  wino-shops, 
and  the  homes  of  the  people,  but  the  press 
teemed  with  pamphlets  about  it.  These 
collected  publications  made  three  great  vol- 
umes, which,  says  the  good  ancien  pasteur 
Gaberel,  “-are  most  indigestible  reading.” 
Voltaire  was  in  his  glory  amid  this  “con- 
fusion worse  confounded,”  of  popular  and 
clerical  dialectics.  His  ironical  humor  had 
never  had  a better  field.  He  published  his 
famous  Guerre  de  Gendve  (war  of  Geneva). 
He  struck  with  his  satiric  scourge  right  and 
left,  front  and  rear,  against  the  traditional 
notions  and  customs  of  the  city.  He  rained 
pleasantries  on  the  clergy,  some  of  which 
Pastor  Gaberel  admits  “are  very  spirituelle .” 
He  dealt  freely  and  even  grossly  in  calum- 
nies; he  scarified  Rousseau,  and  Paris  re- 
echoed back  to  Geneva  his  Olympian  laugh- 
ter. The  whole  affair,  so  religiously  grave 
at  first,  had  taken  an  aspect  of  ridicule,  and 
suddenly  subsided  after  Voltaire’s  poem. 
The  city  council  abolished  the  custom  of 
kneeling  before  the  venerable  Consistoire, 
the  obstinate  Covelle  escaped  his  repri- 
mand, and  Voltaire  was  exultant.  Covelle 
even  demanded  to  be  admitted  agaiu  to  the 
eucharist,  then  one  of  the  highest  condi- 
tions of  citizenship  in  Geneva.  The  Con- 
sistoire required  him  to  show  his  fitness  for 
it  by  denying  twelve  letters  written  and 
published  in  his  home  by  Voltaire,  and  by 
renouncing  a pension  of  300  francs  a year 
settled  on  him  by  the  philosopher.  Covelle 
refused  all  their  requisitions.  They  gave 
up  the  useless  struggle;  “and,”  says  Ga- 
berel, naively,  “ the  Consistoire  decided  not 
to  occupy  itself  any  more  with  this  individ- 
ual ; which  was  certainly  the  wisest  course 
it  could  take.”  This  fracas  about  a matter 
of  ancient  ceremony  was  really  the  begin- 
ning of  that  declension  of  the  power  and  cen- 
sorship of  the  Consistoire  which  is  to-day 
complete.  No  clergy  is  more  respeoted,  no 
laity  more  free,  than  those  of  Geneva,  and 
we  doubt  whether  either  regrets  the  victory 
of  the  unoxemplary  Covelle  and  the  “ demo- 
critian  patriarch.”  But  we  delay  too  long 
with  Voltaire  at  the  D41ice ; let  us  follow 
him  to  Ferney. 

It  is  less  than  five  miles  from  Geneva,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Jura,  with  the  Alps  tower- 
ing in  the  background.  He  could  still  over- 
look his  favorite  field  of  battle.  “ When  I 
shake  my  wig,”  he  said,  “ its  powder  dusts 
the  whole  republic.”  A beautiful  refuge 
had  the  old  man  prepared  here  for  his  de- 
clining years;  and  in  a letter  to  Madame 
Du  Deffand  he  declares  that  he  is  at  last 
thoroughly  happy.  The  mansion  is  invis- 
ible from  tbe  highway;  a long  avenue 
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shaded  by  superb  trees  leads  to  it,  passing 
within  a rod  from  its  front  the  stone  chap- 
el built  by  the  philosopher  for  the  villagers, 
and  bearing  still  the  notable  inscription 
“Deo  Erexifc  Voltaire"  (erected  to  God  by 
Voltaire).  The  theatre,  which  stood  ou  the 
opposite  side  of  the  avenue,  has  disappeared. 
The  mansion  itself  is  simple,  but  not  inele- 
gant; it  looks  down  cheerfully  on  its  front 
flower  garden,  iuclosed  by  a lofty  grilled 
fence.  Behind  it  extend  terraced  walks, 
with  arbors,  a fountain,  and  umbrageous 
colonnades  of  trees  planted  by  the  “ patri- 
arch," under  the  shelter  of  which  he  com- 
posed many  of  his  works.  All  within  the 
ch&teau  wears  an  aspect  of  snug  comfort 
and  simple  elegance.  Certain  rooms  are 
kept  os  he  left  them ; there  is  his  sleeping- 
room,  with  its  bed  and  prim  embroidered 
chairs  intact;  his  little  adjacent  sitting- 
room,  with  his  nfarble  cenotaph,  designed 
by  the  Marchioness  de  Villette  to  enshrine 
his  heart.  The  walls  are  covered  with  paint- 
ings— oil  portraits  of  his  royal  correspond- 
ents, Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  of 
Russia,  of  Madame  Du  Ch&telet  and  the 
Actor  Lekain ; and  numerous  engravings 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  Newton,  D'Alem- 
bert, Helvetius,  Diderot,  and  other  notabili- 
ties of  his  times.  Voltaire  really  founded 
Feraey;  when  he  went  there  it  consisted 
of  a few  huts ; he  left  it  Anally  with  more 
than  1200  inhabitants  and  a flourishing 
business.  He  was  lavish  with  his  money 
in  aiding  his  villagers,  and  they  were  grate- 
fully attached  to  him.  He  was  rich ; for,  like 
most  first-rate  men  of  intellect  — Shaks- 
peare,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  etc. — he  never 
believed  that  pecuniary  recklessness  or  in- 
capacity is  an  essential  attribute  of  gen- 
ius. Though  he  gave  away  his  copyrights, 
he  managed  skillfully  his  early  resources, 
and  died  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  livres.  This  was 
enormous  wealth  for  a man  whose  whole 
work  was  literary,  and  money  then  was 
worth  more  than  twice  its  present  value. 
He  was  an  adroit  dealer  in  the  public 
stocks.  Bungener  says  that  at  one  time  he 
had  two  or  three  millions  of  capital  in  “ a 
prodigious  chaos  of  small  papers — letters  of 
exchange,  contracts,  bills  of  every  form  and 
every  value" — in  his  portfolio.  But  he  loved 
to  wander  in  this  forest  of  scraps  and  fig- 
ures. There  was  not,  however,  a particle  of 
avarice  in  his  nature.  He  sought  wealth 
that  he  might  be  independent  of  patrons 
and  of  the  public,  and  might  speak  out 
more  bravely  his  opinions  in  the  face  of 
kings  and  people.  “I  was  so  mortified," 
he  says,  “ with  the  humiliations  that  dis- 
honor letters,  that,  to  relieve  my  disgust,  I 
resolved  to  make  what  scamps  call  a great 
fortune."  Having  got  it,  he  took  skillful 
care  of  it,  but  gave  liberally  on  all  proper 
occasions.  He  lived  sumptuously,  spending 


profusely  on  his  lands,  driving  into  Geneva 
in  his  stately  coach  drawn  by  six  horses, 
keeping  open  doors  and  a bountiful  table. 
His  house  was  often  crowded  with  guests — 
fifty  at  a time — representatives  of  the  lit- 
erature, the  beauty,  the  nobility,  of  the 
times.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
he  was,  as  he  said,  the  aubergute  — the 
innkeeper  in  general — for  Europe.  Femey 
w as  one  of  the  most  powerful  courts  on  the 
Continent,  aud  Grimm  tells  us  that  its  do- 
mestic affairs  interested,  more  or  less,  every 
court  of  Europe.  During  the  twenty  years 
that  Voltaire  occupied  it  he  kept  most  of 
the  Continent,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ber- 
lin, from  Berlin  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  in  excited  expectation,  aud  the  rul- 
ing, and  especially  the  ecclesiastical,  class- 
es in  anxious  apprehension  of  what  next 
should  come  from  his  never-resting  pen. 
Kings  and  priests  dreaded  his  sarcasms. 
When  nearly  two  generations  of  authors 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries  had  pass- 
ed away,  he  was  still  controlling  the  public 
mind — the  latest  and  freshest  writer,  inces- 
santly sending  forth  something  new  which 
commanded  attention  by  its  ability,  though 
it  provoked  anathemas  by  its  heresy.  “It 
seemed  at  last,”  wrote  Grimm,  “ that  the  old 
man,  always  sick,  was  never  to  die."  Un- 
questionably he  aud  his  correspondent, 
Frederick  the  Great,  were,  as  Morley  rep- 
resents them,  the  two  most  powerful  men 
then  extant  on  the  Continent.  Both  did 
immense  evil,  but,  let  us  hope,  greater  good. 
“ Voltaire  and  Frederick,"  says  Morley,  “ were 
the  two  leaders  of  the  two  chief  movements 
then  going  on  in  the  great  work  of  trans- 
forming the  old  Europe  into  the  new.” 

But  let  us  return  to  our  “incidents"  or 
“ auecdotes,"  for  these,  after  all,  are  the  tru- 
est indices  of  a life  or  an  era,  if  biographers 
and  historians  would  only  consider  the  fact. 
Herodotus  wras  the  greatest  of  story-tellers, 
and  Herodotus  w as  “ the  Father  of  History.” 

The  venerable  ancien  pasteur  Gaberel 
speaks  with  his  usual  candor  aud  kindness 
of  Voltaire's  good  deeds  at  Ferney.  He  has 
gathered  not  a few  local  accounts  of  his 
charities,  and  might  have  added  many  more 
from  the  books  of  the  period.  Collini,  his 
simple-hearted  secretary,  especially  speaks 
of  his  “ humane  and  compassionate  heart.” 
Collini  had  to  leave  him,  wiiile  they  resided 
at  the  D^lice,  for  reasons  not  very  credita- 
ble to  the  secretary ; but  he  departed  with 
deep  emotion,  and  in  his  old  age,  nearly  a 
half  century  later,  recalled  the  D61ice  as  the 
scene  of  his  best  happiness.  Voltaire  ob- 
tained for  him  a good  resting-place  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  court  librarian  at 
Mannheim,  and  before  his  departure  con- 
versed freely  with  him  through  au  hour  in 
his  study.  “ Have  you  money  enough  ?"  ask- 
ed the  patriarch."  “ Enough  for  my  jour- 
ney and  some  time  after  it,"  replied  Collini. 
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Without  rejoining  he  went  to  his  bureau, 
and  drawing  out  a rouleau  of  louis,  said, 
“ Take  this : one  knows  not  what  may  hap- 
pen.” “ He  embraced  me,  and  I quitted  with 
tearful  eyes  the  mansion  of  the  Ddlice.”  A 
poor  laborer  of  Ferney  was  imprisoned  for  a 
debt  of  7500  francs.  Voltaire  ordered  it  all 
to  be  paid  in  his  own  name.  His  agent  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  lost,  as  the  prisoner 
was  too  poor  ever  to  repay  it.  “ So  much 
the  better,”  rejoined  the  philosopher:  “one 
never  loses  in  restoring  a father  to  his  fam- 
ily, a citizen  to  the  state.”  A widow  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  two  children,  was  op- 
pressed by  her  creditors.  Voltaire  not  only 
advanced  her  money  without  interest,  but 
aided  her  to  raise  more  by  a mortgage  on 
her  little  property.  Still  later  he  helped 
her  by  purchasing  the  property  at  a price 
much  higher  than  its  value.  One  of  his 
villagers,  who  owed  him  600  livres,  was  re- 
duced to  distress  by  the  loss  of  his  cattle. 
Voltaire  sent  him  two  good  cows  and  a 
quittance  of  his  entire  debt.  An  agricul- 
turist was  ruined  by  having  lost  a case  in 
court.  Voltaire  procured  his  papers  and  had 
them  examined  by  a lawyer  at  Geneva,  who 
reported  that  the  poor  man  was  condemned 
unjustly.  Returning  him  the  papers,  Vol- 
taire handed  him  also  1000  dcus,  saying, 
“ There,  my  friend,  is  enough  to  repair  the 
wrongs  of  the  court.  A new  trial  will  only 
tormeut  you ; don’t  attempt  it.  If  you  wish 
to  establish  yourself  on  my  lands,  I will 
take  care  of  your  fate.”  The  Jesuits  at 
Oruex  wished  to  enlarge  their  estate  by  ac- 
quiring, at  a miserably  depreciated  valua- 
tion, the  property  of  some  minors  which 
was  mortgaged  for  15,000  francs,  but  valued 
at  four  times  that  amount.  The  ruin  of 
the  family  seemed  inevitable,  when  Vol- 
taire heard  of  the  danger.  His  humanity 
as  well  as  his  detestation  of  the  Jesuits  led 
him  to  interpose.  He  furnished  the  15,000 
francs  necessary  for  the  release  of  the  prop- 
erty from  its  mortgage;  and  its  proprietors 
(the  family  De  Prez  of  Grassier)  had  so  well 
improved  bis  aid  that,  at  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  France,  they 
were  able  to  purchase  all  the  real  estate  of 
the  order  at  Ornex. 

He  especially  sympathized  with  literary 
or  educated  sufferers.  Arnand  de  Baculard 
received  large  sums  from  him  while  strug- 
gling in  his  dramatic  career.  At  his  first 
success  he  wished  to  repay  his  benefactor, 
but  Voltaire  would  accept  nothing.  “A 
child,”  he  said,  “returns  not  the  sugar- 
plums which  his  father  has  given  him.” 
Thiriot,  who  had  done  business  for  him  as 
notary  clerk,  was  reduced  to  deep  distress. 
Voltaire  sheltered  him  a year  at  Ferney,  pro- 
cured him  a profitable  appointment  as  liter- 
ary correspondent  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and,  aiding  him  to  pack  his  trunk,  conceal- 
ed in  it  fifty  louis.  His  charitable  interest 


for  the  niece  of  Corneille  is  well  known. 
He  found  her  in  wretched  poverty,  gave  her 
a home  in  his  ch&teau,  adopted  and  educa- 
ted her,  made  known  her  condition  to  all 
Europe,  and  issued  a new  and  annotated 
edition  of  Corneille’s  works  for  her  dowry. 
The  edition  brought  90,000  francs,  and  the 
niece  of  the  poet  was  happily  married.  Sub- 
sequently ho  loaned  the  family  12,000  francs. 
At  the  birth  of  their  first  child  he  called  to 
congratulate  the  young  mother,  and  left  on 
her  table  an  elegant  silver  vase,  in  which 
they  found  a quittance  of  the  whole  loan. 
This  certainly  was  handsomely  done.  And 
it  is  only  just  to  say  that  it  was  character- 
istic of  the  vieux  diable  de  Ferney , what- 
ever diabolism  characterized  him  iu  other 
respects. 

Meanwhile  his  irreverent  humor  could 
not  be  repressed  in  the  retirement  of  Fer- 
ney. He  kept  Geneva  astir  with  his  pub- 
lications. The  pastors  and  magistrates  de- 
nounced them,  and  the  booksellers  were 
reprimanded  and  fined.  His  Candide  and  Dio- 
tionnaire  philosophique  were  publicly  burn- 
ed by  the  executioner.  But  he  hired  at 
considerable  cost  a troop  of  colporteurs, 
who  insinuated  the  obnoxious  books  into 
families,  into  the  schools,  and  even  into  the 
churches.  The  pastors  had  to  organize  a 
counter  system  of  colportage,  and  for  some 
time  all  Geneva  was  iu  fermentation.  The 
octrois , or  custom-houses  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  watched  particularly  against  the  in- 
troduction of  tho  proscribed  works;  but 
the  crafty  “patriarch”  and  his  friends  were 
a match  for  the  perplexed  magistrates.  He 
sent  to  the  council  word  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  on  a certain  day  some  perni- 
cious books,  maliciously  attributed  to  him, 
would  be  smuggled  into  the  city  through  a 
particular  gate — “ follies  which  I despise,” 
he  said.  “ I believe  it  my  duty  to  make  this 
fact  known  to  you,  and  you  will  do  well  to 
repress  such  refractions  of  the  public  order 
and  peace.”  This  was  but  a ruse.  The  at- 
tention of  the  bewildered  authorities  being 
concentrated  at  one  of  the  gates,  the  books 
were  successfully  brought  in  at  another — 
“ a large  cargo  of  them.” 

He  maintained  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship for  his  villagers  in  the  chapel  on  his 
premises,  and  kept  in  his  chateaux  two  curds 
for  the  purpose ; one  of  whom  was  his  fa- 
mous “ Pere  Adam,”  whp  was  for  years  his 
almoner  and  his  evening  companion  at 
chess,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  to  a friend: 
“It  is  necessary  not  to  deceive  yourself 
about  him — he  is  not  tho  greatest  man  in 
the  world.”  The  neighboring  Savoyard  cler- 
gy preached  stoutly  against  the  philosopher 
as  Antichrist,  and  their  rustic  parishioners 
dreaded  his  vcjry  shadow.  Their  terror  be- 
came a pleasantry  to  him.  Seeing  a num- 
ber of  them  together  at  work,  he  donued 
his  theatrical  costume  of  Mahomet,  and, 
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plunging  in  among  them,  launched  at  them 
the  imprecations  of  the  Arabian  conqueror. 
The  “ poor  Savoyards  flew  away,”  says  Pas- 
tor Gaberel,  “with  all  their  legs,  and  the 
identity  of  Voltaire  and  Satan  was  very 
solidly  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone.  Nevertheless  he  wished,  as  he  said, 
to  be  “ exemplary”  before  his  own  immedi- 
ate and  confiding  people ; for  Feruey  was  a 
feudal  seigniory,  and  he  was  their  lord.  He 
therefore  made  his  Easter  confession  to  Fa- 
ther Adam,  and  the  next  day  marched  in 
procession,  with  his  priests  and  household, 
followed  by  the  villagers  with  halberds, 
muskets,  tambours,  and  trumpets,  to  the 
little  chapel,  where  he  received  the  commun- 
ion. But  a more  surprising  scene  follow- 
ed. At  the  moment  for  the  preaching,  Vol- 
taire, waving  aside  his  cur<S,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  delivered  a fiery  sermon  against 
theft,  for  a peasant  had  recently  stolen  one 
of  his  cows.  He  believed  the  thief  would 
be  present  on  so  remarkable  an  occasion; 
he  denounced  him  and  apostrophized  him, 
exhorting  him  to  make  forthwith  confession 
to  Father  Adam,  and  be  thankful  to  Provi- 
dence that  he  escaped  hanging.  He  w'axed 
so  warm  in  his  harangue  that  the  cur£, 
alarmed  at  the  irregularity  of  the  scene, 
and  thinking  of  his  bishop,  rushed  out  of 
the  building;  the  peasants  precipitated 
themselves  after  him,  and  left  the  “patri- 
arch” to  finish  his  sermon  and  his  ire  at  his 
leisure.  The  Bishop  of  Annecy  sent  him  a 
grave  remonstrance ; he  replied  that  “ it  is 
not  sufficient  to  rescue  one’s  vassals  from 
the  horrors  of  poverty,  and  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  their  temporal  happi- 
ness ; it  is  necessary  also  to  edify  them ; and 
it  would  indeed  be  extraordinary  that  a 
seigneur  of  a parish  could  not  do,  in  a 
church  wrhich  he  himself  has  built,  what 
all  the  pretended  reformers  do  in  theirs.” 

Whether  from  fear  of  him  or  for  other 
reasons,  high  papal  ecclesiastics  seemed  dis- 
posed to  conciliate  him.  Some  of  them  were 
merry  guests  at  Femey.  The  Pope  accept- 
ed the  dedication  of  his  Mahomet , and  deign- 
ed even  to  correspond  with  him  and  send 
him  a relic  for  his  chapel.  His  seigniory 
was  in  the  district  of  Gex ; the  Capuchin 
order  of  monks  had  a house  there ; and  Vol- 
taire, to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  special  amusement  of  the  “ philosophers” 
of  Paris,  actually  obtained  by  patent  from 
the  general  of  the  order  at  Rome  the  ap- 
pointment of  temporal  head  of  the  brother- 
hood. “ Smile  not,”  he  wrote  La  Harpe ; 
“ I am  a Capuchin,  father  temporal  of  the 
convent  of  Gex ; I have  the  right  to  wear 
the  costume,  and  I have  received  the  patent 
from  our  venerable  father,  the  General  D’Al-  i 
lembella.”  To  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  he 
wrote:  “I  receive  the  cord  of  St.  Francis, 
which  I fear  will  hardly  restore  the  vigor 
of  my  youth ; meanwhile  deign  to  receive 


the  paternal  respects  and  the  prayers  of 
Brother  Frangoi s,  unworthy  Capuchin .”  His 
letters,  as  preserved  by  Grimm  and  Diderot, 
are  ebullient  wTitli  humor  over  the  dignities 
*and  prerogatives  of  his  new  office,  with  his 
offers  of  benediction,  of  absolution,  of  in- 
dulgences, or  threats  of  excommunication 
and  perdition.  “ Capuchin  as  I am,”  he  writes 
to  D’Alembert,  “I  extend  my  mercy  even 
over  Geneva.  I am  father  temporal  of  the 
Capuchins  of  my  little  country.  I will  give 
you  my  malediction  if  you  write  me  not,  and 
if  you  send  me  not  whatever  you  know  of 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Your  brother 
V.,  unworthy  Capuchin.”  An  Irish  lord, 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  called  at  Ferney. 
“Have  you  no  commission  for  the  Holy 
Father,  monsieur  !”  asked  the  guest.  “ Yes, 
my  lord,”  replied  Voltaire ; and  writing  hast- 
ily on  a card,  said,  “ Hand  him  this.”  The 
guileless  Irishman,  who  knew'  not  a word  of 
French,  scrupulously  acquitted  himself  of 
the  commission  at  his  first  audience.  The 
card  read:  “His  Holiness  is  entreated  to 
send  to  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  the  ears 
of  the  Inquisitor-General  in  scented  paper.” 
Clement  XIV.,  a liberal-minded  pontiff,  took 
no  offense  at  the  joke,  but  wrote  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  card : “ His  Holiness  is  very  sorry 
that  he  can  not  execute  your  commission,  but 
under  the  present  pontificate  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor has  neither  eyes  nor  ears.”  This  com- 
plaisance was  not,  however,  universal  among 
Catholics.  The  Sorbonne  and  the  French  ec- 
clesiastics generally  anathematized  the  Cap- 
uchin patriarch.  Nicolandot,  an  ul tramon- 
tane writer,  is  indignant  at  the  indulgence 
shown  him.  “ Ferney,”  he  says,  “ has  been  for 
twenty  years  the  capital  of  intellect.  All 
monarchs  have  been  eager  to  recognize  this 
principality ; they  salute  it  as  the  centre  of 
civilization  ; they  send  to  the  king  of  civili- 
zation weekly  couriers;  they  give  orders  to 
their  ambassadors  to  respect  all  his  fanta- 
sies. Parliaments  have  burned  with  desire 
to  serve  against  the  court  of  Ferney,  but 
the  court  of  France  has  let  it  alone;  the 
Bishop  of  Annecy  has  menaced  it  with  his 
thunders,  but  the  city  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  tolerated  its  continual  insolence 
and  gross  outrages.  Floods  of  strangers 
flow  without  ceasing  to  Ferney — dukes, 
marshals,  Academicians,  priests,  journalists. 
All  roads  lead  to  Ferney,  as  to  Rome.  It 
has  been  the  aristocratic  capital  of  esprit  in 
an  age  when  all  the  world  has  piqued  itself 
of  having  esprit.” 

Bnt  some  good  things  came  out  of  Ferney, 
beneficent  and  splendid  things,  which,  amidst 
the  jesting  humor  that  they  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, could  not  fail  to  associate  with  them 
an  ever-enduring  sentiment  of  veneration. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  cases  of  Calas,  Sirven, 
La  Barre,  etc.,  in  which  Voltaire  undertook 
the  bravest  fight  for  toleration  and  religious 
liberty  which  has  occurred  in  France  since 
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the  armed  straggles  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
in  which  the  pastors  of  Geneva  were  proud 
to  rally  around  him,  in  spite  of  the  vexa- 
tious he  had  so  long  occasioned  them.  They 
wended  their  way  to  Ferney  in  those  pro- 
cessions of  pilgrims  which  docked  thither, 
as  devotees  on  the  highways  to  Rome ; they 
dined  at  the  “ patriarch ’s”  table  and  slept 
under  his  roof,  that  they  might  discuss  with 
him  more  fully  the  wrongs  of  their  Protest- 
ant brethren  in  France,  and  direct  his  labors 
in  their  behalf,*  they  acted  as  his  agents  to 
procure  documentary  evidence,  proceedings 
of  courts,  etc.,  for  they  knew  that  the  pen 
of  no  man  could  tell  these  sad  facts  more 
effectively  than  his.  The  frank  - hearted 
ancien  pasteur  waxes  eloquent  over  the  old 
man’s  services  for  humanity  and  toleration. 
“ In  Voltaire’s  time  Frenchmen  who  rejected 
the  papal  authority  were  still  chained  in 
the  galleys  with  thieves  and  assassins ; their 
wives  were  imprisoned  in  infected  duugeons; 
their  children  were  forced  into  the  schools  of 
the  monks,  and  taught  to  curse  before  the 
cross  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The 
mountains  concealed  yet  in  their  fastnesses 
the  hunted  Protestants,  pursued  like  brig- 
ands by  the  royal  troops.  The  high  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  blessed  God  when  they 
received  news  of  these  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions. Some  remonstrances  were  published, 
but  hitherto  without  effect.  The  ‘philoso- 
phers’ themselves,  bent  on  the  overthrow  of 
Romanism,  seemed  careless  of  these  individ- 
ual sufferings.  Suddenly,  in  the  face  of  this 
indifference  of  the  materialists,  of  the  judges 
who  punished  the  crime  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship with  exile,  the  galleys,  or  the  scaffold, 
of  parliaments  which  let  the  policy  of  Romo 
have  its  way,  of  ministers  of  state  who 
bowed  before  the  persecuting  priestcraft, 
and  of  the  reckless  libertino  on  the  throne, 
arose  one  man,  philosopher,  historian,  poet, 
and  satirist,  whose  fame  filled  Europe,  who 
corresponded  with  most  of  its  sovereigns, 
whom  even  the  Pope  tolerated,  though  ho 
trampled  under  foot  the  papal  dogmas  and 
power — a man  whoso  writings  all  the  acad- 
emies, all  the  journals,  all  the  salons , all  the 
theatres,  all  the  people  discussed — this  one 
man  advanced  into  the  field  for  religious 
liberty,  and  by  his  immense  influence  and 
activity  compelled  the  arrest  of  fanaticism 
by  the  same  laws  and  the  same  tribunals 
which  had  thus  far  sanctioned  it.” 

The  younger  Coquerel  has  given  us  the 
story  of  the  Calas  family — a story  which 
Voltaire  made  familiar  all  over  Europe. 
Calas  was  a devout  Protestant,  and  a re- 
spectable merchant  at  Toulonse.  One  of 
his  sons  turned  Roman  Catholic;  another 
was  dissipated,  a gambler  and  a drunkard. 
The  latter  had  threatened  to  renounce  his 
faith  for  popery,  but  read  books  on  suicide, 
and  was  at  last  discovered  hung  over  a gate- 
way of  his  home.  The  father,  broken  by 


the  infirmities  of  nearly  seventy  years,  and 
incapable  of  even  lifting  the  gigantic  youth, 
who  was  more  thau  six  feet  in  height,  was 
immediately  accused  by  the  Catholics  of 
murdering  his  son  to  prevent  his  change  of 
faith.  His  aged  wife  and  his  daughters 
were  also  implicated  in  the  charge.  The 
priests  harangued  their  people  from  the 
pulpits  against  the  family;  the  monks  said 
masses  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  young  man, 
and  displayed  a picture  representing  him  as 
a martyr  with  a palm  branch  in  his  hand. 
The  whole  Catholic  population  of  the  city 
was  excited  to  frenzy  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  Protestants  generally  were  accused 
of  murderiug  their  children  when  they  show- 
ed a disposition  to  join  the  Catholics.  A 
Catholic  magistrate  prosecuted  the  case  with 
relentless  zeal,  till  the  court  condemned  the 
old  man  to  the  “ordinary”  and  “extraordi- 
nary” torture,  and  then  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  and  at  last  consumed  at  the  stake. 
Lacerated  by  the  torture,  the  venerable  man 
was  driven  in  an  open  cart  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  shoeless  and  clothesless, 
except  his  shirt,  and  was  made  to  kneel  on 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Thence  he  was  carted  again  through  the 
city  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  met  his 
frightful  fate  with  meek  heroism.  Stretch- 
ed on  a cross,  bis  limbs  were  broken  in 
twelve  places  by  an  iron  bar.  At  the  first 
blow  a single  exclamation  escaped  him ; the 
remainder  he  bore  in  silence.  A mangled, 
quivering  wreck  of  humanity,  ho  was  ex- 
tended on  the  wheel,  with  his  face  upward, 
that  he  might,  according  to  the  atrocious 
sentence,  thus  “repent  through  whatever 
hours  of  life  it  might  please  God  yet  to  give 
him.”  Tho  stake  meanwhile  was  ready  by 
his  side.  During  two  hours  he  still  suffer- 
ed, wheu  the  executioner  strangled  him,  and 
casting  his  mangled  remains  among  the  fag- 
ots, reduced  them  to  ashes. 

Such  was  the  story  with  which  Voltaire 
appalled  Europe.  He  sent  for  tho  family 
of  the  Protestant  martyr,  and  protecting 
them  under  his  own  roof,  learned  the  facts 
from  their  own  lips.  He  wept,  says  Pastor 
Gaberel,  “ hot  teal's,  and  his  frame  trembled 
with  emotion.”  He  resolved  to  fight  all  the 
priestcraft  of  France,  if  need  be,  to  obtain 
an  falatante  rehabilitation — “ a splendid  reha- 
bilitation”— of  the  heroic  old  martyr.  He 
corresponded  with  many  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  about  it  incessantly;  he  roused  all 
his  “ philosophic”  friends  at  Paris  aud  else- 
where; he  kept  the  journals  ringing  with 
it ; he  had  friends  at  the  court  of  Versailles 
who  were  not  allowed  to  rest  till  they  did 
their  utmost ; he  reduced  the  evidence  of  the 
case  to  brief  and  pungent  “memoirs,”  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  read  with  compassion 
and  horror.  Nearly  four  years  he  spent 
thus  battling  for  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  name  of  a burned-up  old 
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man.  At  last  tbe  king  was  compelled  to 
act ; tlie  court  at  Versailles  ordered  a re- 
vision of  the  case  at  Toulouse,  over,  as  it 
were,  the  ashes  of  the  martyr.  The  Church 
trembled  for  the  result ; but  it  had  found 
its  match  in  a single  man,  whose  pen  in  the 
right  was  mightier  than  all  its  crosiers  in 
the  wrong.  The  judicial  revision  broke  the 
sentence,  vindicated  the  innocence  and  hon- 
or of  the  father  and  his  family,  and  stamped 
with  the  implied  guilt  of  murder  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  papists.  The  Catholic  magis- 
trate who  had  been  most  active  in  the  per- 
secution committed  suicide.  The  king  gave 
the  widow  36,000  livres,  and  “ France,”  says 
Pastor  Gaherel,  “ received  the  greatest  les- 
son in  toleration  which  has  ever  struck  the 
heart  of  a people.”  Voltaire  afterward  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  religious  liberty  which 
fortified  his  victory. 

The  case  of  Calas  was  not  yet  finished 
wlieu  the  pastors  of  Geneva  brought  to  him 
another  sufferer,  Sirven,  from  a small  town 
of  Languedoc.  His  young  daughter  had 
been  shut  up  in  a nuunery  by  the  authority 
of  an  official  leiire  de  cachet , under  pretense 
that  she  was  inclined  to  be  a Catholic.  The 
sisters  found  her  to  be  an  intractablo  cate- 
chumen. She  escaped  at  night,  and,  mak- 
ing her  way  homeward,  fell  into  an  unguard- 
ed well  and  was  drowned.  The  Catholics 
accused  her  parents  of  murdering  their  child. 
The  father  and  mother  had  to  flee,  for  the 
yet  undetermined  case  of  their  fellow-Prot- 
e8tnuts  at  Toulouse  w arned  them.  They 
made  their  w’ay  toward  Geneva,  but  on  the 
heights  of  the  Cevennes  the  broken-hearted 
mother  perished  in  the  snows;  tho  father 
reached  the  city  of  refuge.  Voltaire  “shud- 
dered at  the  story  of  the  physical  torture 
and  moral  suffering  of  this  afflicted  man.” 
As  soon  as  the  Calas  case  would  allow  him, 
he  undertook  this  new  one  with  redoubled 
energy.  Again  all  Europe  rang  with  his 
remonstrances  aud  denunciations.  To  the 
pastor  Monlton,  who  was  his  most  intimate 
co-laborer  in  this  and  the  Calas  affair,  he 
wrote : “lam  sick,  but  I should  die  content 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  toleration  establish- 
ed; intolerance  dishonors  human  nature; 
we  have  too  long  been  below  the  Jews  and 
Hottentots.  I embrace  you  tenderly ; come 
and  sleep  at  my  house ; let  us  converse  more.” 
The  battle  was  again  a long  one,  but  Voltaire 
nover  wavered.  At  last  he  received  private 
word  from  the  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Languedoc  that  the  case  was  about  con- 
cluded, and  he  wrote  to  Monlton  It  is  no 
more  doubtful  that  this  family  will  be  re- 
established in  its  honor  and  property,  and 
that  tho  infamous  arrest  which  condemned 
it  to  death  will  be  broken  like  that  of  Calas. 
It  required  but  two  hours  to  condemn  this 
virtuous  family  to  death,  but  it  has  coat  us 
niue  years  to  obtain  justice  for  them.”  He 
next  took  in  baud  with  equal  vigor  tho  case 


of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre.  One  of  those 
crucifixes  w hich  stud  the  highways  of  Cath- 
olic Europe  was  found  mutilated  on  the  bridge 
at  Abbeville.  A citizen,  who  was  an  enemy 
6f  tho  father  of  La  Barre,  sought  evidence 
among  the  lowest  people  by  which  to  accuse 
his  son,  who  was  but  eighteen  years  old. 
The  bishop  stirred  up  the  popular  fanaticism 
by  processions  to  the  insulted  crucifix,  and 
at  his  iustauce  La  Barre  aud  D’Etallonde, 
his  companion,  about  tho  same  age,  were 
sentenced  to  have  their  tongues  and  right 
hands  cut  off,  and  then  be  burned  alive. 
The  sentence  was  changed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  to  decapitation,  which  was  inflicted 
on  La  Barre,  but  D’Etallonde  escaped,  and 
found  shelter  with  Voltaire,  who  provided 
for  his  education,  and  induced  Frederick  of 
Prussia  to  appoint  him  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers in  his  army.  The  evidence  against 
these  youths  was  altogether  unreliable  and 
quite  frivolous.  Voltaire  ivas  appealed  to 
by  the  father  of  La  Barre  to  vindicate  tho 
honor  of  his  dead  boy  and  of  his  family. 
The  letter,  says  Voltaire,  was  such  as  to 
“rend  my  heart.”  He  was  old  and  sick, 
and,  after  his  other  contests,  needed  rest,  as 
he  wrote  to  Moulton  ; but  in  tho  case  of  La 
Barre  and  his  comrade,  “his  tenacity,”  says 
Morley,  “was  still  more  amazing  and  heroic 
than  in  those  of  Calas  and  Sirven.”  Through 
| twelve  years  he  struggled  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  La  Barre,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain 
a revision  of  the  case  from  the  court,  he  ob- 
tained it  from  the  greater  tribunal  of  the 
public  opinion  of  all  Europe. 

These  are  not  the  only  examples  of  his 
heroic  devotion  to  tolerance  and  humanity. 
During  most  cf  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  busy  seeking  redress  for  similar  wrongs. 
The  last  one  ended  only  with  his  death.  It 
was  that  of  General  Lally,  who  had  lost  the 
French  dominion  in  India  to  England,  and 
was  executed  at  Paris — a sacrifice  to  party 
policy,  a parallel  of  the  sacrifice  of  Byng  in 
England.  Voltaire  struggled  down  to  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  along  with  Lally’s  son,  for 
a revision  of  the  trial  and  a reversion  of  tho 
sentence.  The  news  of  his  success  came  to 
him  when  ho  was  on  his  death-bed.  Five 
days  before  he  expired  he  wrote  his  last  let- 
ter; it  was  to  Lally’s  son.  “Dying  I re- 
vive,” he  said,  “ at  this  great  news.  I em- 
brace you  tenderly.  I die  content.”  Even 
Bungener  relents  over  this  letter,  though 
not  without  an  invidions  reflection.  “One 
likes,”  he  says,  “to  allow  himself  to  be 
moved  at  the  death-bed  of  Voltaire  by  these 
words,  evidently  sincere  and  felt.  But  tho 
affair  was  not  the  less  commenced  with  an 
indignation  which  ho  never  felt.”  Lord 
Brougham  ( Voltaire  ct  Rousseau)  is  more  gcu- 
erous.  “ While  blaming  his  errors,  so  grave 
aud  so  constant,”  says  Brougham,  “ wo  must 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  be  thrnst- 
iug  very  far  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  for- 
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get  for  a moment  the  immense  services  ren- 
dered to  the  world  by  Voltaire;  a glory 
durable  and  universal  is  due  to  him  for  that 
war,  so  long  and  so  persevering,  which  he 
sustained  against  tyranny  of  the  most  odious 
form,  against  the  persecution  of  opinions 
and  the  violation  of  the  sacred  right  of  hu- 
man reason.  To  no  writer  since  Luther 
does  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  owe  equal 
gratitude;  none  has  done  more  to  deliver 
human  intelligence  from  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny.” 

In  1778,  Voltaire,  after  an  absence  from 
Paris  of  nearly  thirty  years,  left  Feruey  for 
the  brilliant  metropolis,  which  during  all 
his  exile  he  had  kept  vividly  excited  by 
his  writings,  and  where  he  was  to  be  re- 
ceived with  ovations  such  as  have  hardly 
had  a parallel  in  literary  history.  He  thus 
passes  from  the  purview  of  our  article,  which 
is  limited  to  his  life  on  the  Swiss  frontier. 

What  can  we,  finally,  say  of  such  a man  f 
Much  that  is  good,  as  our  pages  show,  but 
more  that  is  bad.  Hardly  any  literary  char- 
acter has  been  treated  with  less  impartiality. 
His  friendly  critics  have  too  much  palliated 
his  faults ; Morley,  one  of  the  most  caudid, 
is  not  altogether  an  exception.  His  hostile 
critics  have  been  generally  perversely  blind 
to  what  was  really  commendable  in  his  char- 
acter and  services;  nearly  every  page  of 
Bungener’s  elaborate  volumes  is  saturated 
with  prejudice,  worse,  if  possible,  than  the 
odium  theologicum . 

Voltaire  was  a born  humorist.  His  first 
view  of  any  subject  was  its  ludicrous  side, 
if  it  had  any ; and  if  it  had  none,  its  very 
gravity  or  solemnity  seemed  to  evoke  his 
innate  humor. 

He  appeared  incapable  of  the  sentiment 
of  reverence ; all  religions  were  to  him  but 
superstitions,  morbid  excesses  of  the  mind. 
Born  a Roman  Catholic,  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  habitually  in  contact  with 
popery,  he  always  confounded  Christianity 
with  it.  The  Genevan  pastors  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  him  discriminate  between 
their  Protestantism  and  Romanism. 

He  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous.  Car- 
lyle shows  that  in  his  fracases  at  Berlin  he 
could  not  only  indulge  in  downright  false- 
hoods, but  swear  to  them.  He  was  saved 
from  heedless  peijury  only  by  the  excessive 
politeness  of  a magistrate  in  foregoing  the 
oath.  If  craniology  teaches  that  the  con- 
science has  a local  organ  in  the  brain,  the 
skull  of  Voltaire  must  have  shown  a cavity 
rather  thau  a boss  over  the  place  of  that 
faculty.  He  habitually  played  off  false- 
hoods on  the  Genevan  magistrates  and  the 
il  venerable  company  of  pastors.”  He  con- 
stantly disowned  his  most  flagrant  publica- 
tions, and  sometimes  affected  fiercely  to  de- 
nounce them. 

Meanwhile  he  was  not  without  generous 
qualities,  as  we  have  seen.  He  had  a quick 


sympathy  for  all  human  sufferings.  He  was 
liberal  with  his  money.  He  mode  gallant 
fight  against  superstition,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  man  of  the  eighteenth  ceu- 
tury  to  break  down  intolerance  in  Europe. 
No  such  judicial  flagrancies  as  he  grappled 
with  have  been  able  to  re-appear  in  France 
since  his  day.  He  opposed  Christianity, 
but  as  decidedly  opposed  the  atheism  that 
prevailed  among  his  philosophical  friends 
in  Paris. 

The  leader,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  the  time,  he  had 
not  a single  attribute  of  the  philosophic 
character.  He  laughed  at  its  dignities  or 
severities.  He  had  no  system  of  his  own, 

; but  was  content  with  Newton  in  physics 
and  Locke  in  metaphysics.  He  familiarized 
these  great  Englishmen  on  the  Continent. 
His  supreme  idea  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  race  by  the  advancement  of  its 
intelligence ; the  supreme  difficulty  of  the 
task,  as  he  believed,  was  traditional  relig- 
ions. His  supreme  method  against  these 
was  historical  criticism  and  sarcastic  hu- 
mor. He  denounced  the  writings  of  D’Ol- 
bach,  Helvetius,  and  his  other  speculative 
atheistic  friends  at  Paris ; and  insisted  that 
his  fellow-Encyclopedists  should  shun  meta- 
physics, and  deal  exclusively  in  positive 
facts  and  humorous  satire.  Nothing  but 
truth  can  stand  ridicule.  Voltaire  knew 
well  the  fact,  however  egregiously  he  mis- 
applied it. 

To  estimate  adequately  his  character,  the 
facts  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  life,  antece- 
dent to  the  beginning  of  our  sketch,  must 
be  given,  and  many  of  them  could  hardly  bo 
decorously  given  in  a publication  like  the 
present.  Even  in  this  age  of  the  “rehabil- 
itation” of  notable  characters — of  Moham- 
med, of  Cromwell,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
of  Spinoza,  and  even  of  Lucrezia  Borgia — 
it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  Voltaire 
can  be  effectively  “ rehabilitated.”  His  most 
ardent  disciples  must  abandon  that  hope ; 
but  meanwhile  they  can  claim  for  him  mauy 
brilliant  and  many  salutary  things.  They 
can  assert  his  sympathy  with  suffering  men, 
his  pecuniary  charity,  his  outright  courage 
(so  rare)  against  the  occupants  of  the  high 
places  of  church  and  state,  in  the  conflict 
for  toleration  and  religious  liberty.  They 
can  claim  for  him  high  rank,  almost  sover- 
eign rank,  take  him  all  in  all,  as  a litterateur; 
that  no  mau  ever  made  the  pen  a more  ef- 
fective power;  that  he  was,  as  Morley  says, 
the  “ very  genius  of  correctness,  clcganco, 
and  grace”  in  style ; that  he  was  the  great- 
est satirist  of  his  age;  the  founder  of  the 
modern,  the  best,  school  of  historical  writ- 
ing, and  ranks  next  to  Corneille  and  Racine 
in  French  tragedy,  though— odd  fact  for  the 
greatest  humorist  of  his  time— he  failed  in 
comedy;  that  in  his  twenty-eight  tragedies 
are  some  of  the  best  passages  of  French  lit- 
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erature,  though  his  dozen  or  more  comedies 
place  him  iu  no  proximity  whatever  to  Mo- 
lifcre.  Above  all  these  merits,  infinitely 
above  them,  they  can  claim  that  he  intro- 
duced a new  era — the  era  of  toleration — in 
France,  which,  with  whatever  occasional  os- 
cillation, has  continued  to  advance,  and  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  oppressions  and  ju- 
ridical atrocities  of  his  own  day  have  passed 
away,  and  the  faiths  of  Protestants  and  even 
Jews  are  now  recognized,  jirotected,  and  sal- 
aried as  parts  of  the  national  religion.  They 
put  forth  still  larger  claims  for  him,  but 
with  less  concession  from  Christian  critics 
— that  he  led  the  way  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  intellectual  classes  of  France,  and  in- 
deed of  Europe  generally,  from  Romish  tra- 
ditions and  bigotry — an  emancipation  which 
continues  and  grows  in  spite  of  the  sacrifice 
by  the  priesthood  of  Bossuet’s  “ Gallic  Lib- 
erties,” aud  which,  while,  as  natural  in  such 
reactions,  it  has  gone  to  the  opposite  skep- 
tical extreme,  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  iu  time 


the  equally  natural  reaction  toward  salutary 
religious  principles.  And  finally  they  claim 
that  he  was  a chief  agent  in  bringing  on  the 
first  French  Revolution,  which,  iu  spite  of  its 
stupendous  enormities,  is  now  recognized  by 
historical  critics  as  the  epoch  of  modern,  or 
at  least  current,  European  history,  and  is 
still  developing  beneficial  and  immeasura- 
ble results.  His  writings  afforded  not  a sin- 
gle sanction  of  the  atrocities  which  attend- 
ed that  great  event.  Aud,  indeed,  if  the 
“philosophers”  who  brought  it  on  are  neg- 
atively responsible  for  its  crimes  by  failing 
to  provide  the  necessary  moral  preventions, 
the  ruling  and  ecclesiastical  classes  were 
positively  responsible  for  them  by  the  be- 
nighted and  demoralized  condition  to  which 
they  had  reduced  the  people.  But  on  these 
last  two  claims  of  Voltaire’s  friendly  critics 
we  can  not  enlarge ; they  would  require  too 
much  qualification,  aud  we  must  here  take 
leave  of  him,  with  no  little  respect  for  his 
abilities,  and  as  much  regret  for  his  faults. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 


BOOK  THIRD. 

The  man  and  his  scheme  are  tally  described ; and  he  begins  his  work.  Bat  a rencounter  leads  to  emotions 
which  hamper  his  plans,  and  cause  a sharp  divergence  of  opinion,  ultimately  committing  him  to  an  irre- 
trievable step  which  a few  months  earlier  he  did  not  dream  of. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“MY  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is.” 

IN  Clym  Yeobriglit's  face  could  be  dimly 
seen  the  typical  countenance  of  the  fu- 
ture. Should  there  be  a classic  period  to 
art  hereafter,  its  Phidias  may  produce  such 
faces.  The  spirit  of  sufferance,  replacing 
that  zest  for  existence  which  was  so  in- 
tense in  early  civilizations,  must  ultimately 
enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  constitution  of 
the  advanced  races  that  its  facial  expression 
will  become  accepted  as  a new  artistic  de- 
parture. Beauty  which  is  beauty  for  no 
‘ material  reason,  but  because  of  its  eloquence 
as  an  index  of  some  chastened  spiritual  life, 
must  be  increasingly  appreciated  as  the 
world  advances  in  introspection.  People 
already  feel  that  a man  who  lives  without 
disturbing  a curve  of  feature  or  setting  a 
mark  of  mental  concern  any  where  upon 
himself  is  too  far  removed  from  modern 
perceptiveness  to  bo  a modem  type.  Phys- 
ically beautiful  men — the  glory  of  the  race 
when  it  was  young — are  almost  an  anachro- 
nism now ; and  we  may  wonder  whether, 
at  some  time  or  other,  physically  beautiful 
women  may  not  be  an  anachronism  like- 
wise. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  capacity  to  en- 
joy is  at  bottom  identical  with  the  capac- 
ity to  produce;  and  the  civilized  world's 
lack  of  power  to  prolong  in  new  combina- 


tions of  art  the  old  special  beauties  of  men 
and  gods  would  imply  that  its  sympathies 
lie  secretly  in  other  directions,  despite  any 
transient  fashion.  We  have  lost  the  true 
Hellenic  eye,  for  this  requires  behind  it  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  life ; and  a long  line  of 
disillusive  centuries  has  permanently  dis- 
placed that.  The  solecisms  of  ancient 
thought  are  the  grammar  of  modem. 
What  the  Greeks  only  suspected,  wo  know 
well ; what  their  ^Eschylus  imagined,  our 
nursery  children  feel.  That  old-fashioned 
revelling  in  the  general  situation  grows  less 
and  less  possible  as  we  uncover  the  defects 
of  cosmic  laws,  and  see  the  quandary  that 
man  is  placed  in  by  their  operation. 

The  lineaments  which  will  get  embodied 
in  ideals  based  upon  this  modern  recognition 
will  probably  be  akin  to  those  of  Yeohright. 
The  observer’s  eye  was  arrested,  not  by  his 
face  as  a picture,  but  by  his  face  as  a page ; 
not  by  what  it  was,  but  by  wfhat  it  recorded. 
His  features  were  attractive  in  the  light  of 
symbols,  as  sounds  intrinsically  common  be- 
come attractive  in  language,  and  as  shapes 
intrinsically  simple  become  interesting  in 
writing. 

He  was  a man  of  whom  something  was 
expected.  Beyond  this  all  was  chaos. 
That  he  would  be  successful  in  an  original 
way,  or  that  ho  would  go  to  the  dogs  in 
an  original  way,  seemed  equally  probable. 
The  only  absolute  certainty  about  him  was 
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that  he  would  not  stand  still  in  the  circum- 
stances to  which  he  was  boro. 

Hence,  when  his  name  was  casually  men- 
tioned by  neighboring  yeomen,  the  listener 
said,  “All,  Clym  Yeobright:  what  is  he  do- 
ing now  ?”  When  the  instinctive  question 
about  a person  is,  What  is  he  doing?  it  is 
felt  that  he  will  not  be  found  to  be,  like 
most  of  us,  doing  nothing  in  particular. 
There  is  an  indefinite  sense  that  he  must 
be  invading  some  region  of  the  unusual, 
good  or  bad.  The  devout  hope  is  that  he 
is  doing  well.  The  secret  faith  is  that  he 
is  making  a mess  of  it.  Half  a dozen  com- 
fortable market-men,  who  were  habitual 
callers  at  the  “ Quiet  Woman”  as  they  pass- 
ed by  in  their  carts,  were  partial  to  the  top- 
ic. In  fact,  though  they  were  not  Egdon 
men,  they  could  hardly  avoid  it  while  they 
sucked  their  long  clay  tubes  and  regarded 
the  heath  through  the  window.  Clym  had 
been  so  inwoven  with  the  heath  in  his  boy- 
hood that  hardly  any  body  could  look  upon 
it  without  thinking  of  him.  So  the  subject 
recurred : if  he  were  making  a fortune  and 
a name,  so  much  the  better  for  him;  if  he 
were  making  a tragical  figure  in  the  world, 
so  much  the  better  for  their  narratives. 

The  fact  was  that  Yeobright’s  fame  had 
spread  to  an  awkward  extent  before  he  left 
home.  It  is  bad  when  your  fame  outruns 
your  means,  said  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Gracian. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  had  asked  a Scripture 
riddle:  “Who  was  the  first  man  known  to 
wear  breeches  ?”  and  applause  had  resound- 
ed from  the  very  verge  of  the  heath.  At 
eight  he  painted  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
with  tiger-lily  pollen  and  black-currant 
juice,  in  the  absence  of  water-colors.  By 
the  time  he  reached  twelve  he  had  in  this 
manner  been  heard  of  as  artist  and  scholar 
for  at  least  two  miles  round.  Ail  individu- 
al whose  fame  spreads  three  or  four  thou- 
sand yards  in  the  time  taken  by  the  fame 
of  others  similarly  situated  to  travel  six  or 
eight  hundred,  must  of  necessity  have  some- 
thing iu  him.  Possibly  Clym’s  fame,  like 
Homer’s,  owed  something  to  the  accidents 
of  his  situation:  nevertheless,  famous  he 
was. 

He  grew  up  and  was  helped  out  in  life. 
That  waggery  of  fate  which  started  Ney  and 
Cortez  on  lawyers’  stools,  Copernicus  as  a 
priest,  Mendelssohn  as  a trader,  Clive  as  a 
writing  clerk,  Gay  as  a linen-draper,  Keats 
as  a surgeon,  and  a thousand  others  in  a 
thousand  other  odd  ways,  banished  the  wild 
and  perceptive  heath  lad  to  be  shop-man  to 
a jeweller. 

The  details  of  this  choice  of  a business  for 
him  it  is  not  necessary  to  give.  At  the  death 
of  his  father  a neighboring  gentleman  had 
kindly  undertaken  to  give  the  boy  a start; 
and  this  assumed  the  form  of  sending  him 
to  the  shop  iu  Budmouth  above  mentioned. 
Yeobright  did  not  wish  to  go  there,  but  it 
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was  the  only  feasible  opening.  Thence  he 
went  to  London  ; and  thence,  shortly  after, 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  remained  till  now. 

Something  being  expected  of  him,  he  had 
not  been  at  home  many  days  before  a great 
curiosity  as  to  why  he  staid  on  so  long  be- 
gan to  arise  in  the  heath.  The  natural  term 
of  a holiday  had  been  passed,  yet  he  still  re- 
mained. On  the  Sunday  morning  following 
the  week  of  Thomasiu’s  marriage  a discus- 
sion on  this  subject  was  in  progress  at  a 
hair-cutting  before  Fairway’s  house.  Here 
the  local  harboring  was  always  done  at  this 
hour  on  this  day;  to  be  followed  by  the 
great  Sunday  wash  of  the  inhabitants  at 
noon,  which  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  the 
great  Snnday  dressing  an  hour  later.  On 
Egdon  Heath  Sunday  proper  did  not  begiu 
till  dinner-time,  and  even  then  it  was  a 
somewhat  battered  specimen  of  the  day. 

These  Snnday-morning  hair-cuttings  were 
performed  by  Fairway,  the  victim  sitting 
on  a chopping-block  in  front  of  the  house, 
without  a coat,  and  the  neighbors  gossiping 
round,  idly  observing  the  looks  of  hair  as 
they  rose  upon  the  wiud  after  the  snip,  aud 
flew  away  out  of  sight  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  Summer  and  winter  the 
scene  was  the  same,  unless  the  wfiud  were 
more  fban  usually  blusterous,  when  the  stool 
was  shifted  a few  feet  round  the  corner. 
To  complain  of  cold  in  sitting  out-of-doors, 
hatless  and  coatless,  while  Fairway  told  true 
stories  between  the  cuts  of  the  scissors, 
would  have  been  to  pronounce  yourself  no 
man  at  once.  To  flinch,  exclaim,  or  move  a 
muscle  of  the  face  at  the  small  stabs  under 
the  ear  received  from  those  instruments,  or 
at  scarifications  of  the  neck  by  the  comb, 
would  have  been  thought  a gross  breach  of 
good  manners,  considering  that  Fairway  did 
it  all  for  nothing.  A bleeding  about  the 
poll  on  Sunday  afternoons  was  amply  ac- 
counted for  by  the  explanation,  “ I have  had 
my  hair  cut,  yon  know.” 

The  conversation  on  Yeobright  had  been 
started  by  a distant  view  of  the  youug  man 
rambling  leisurely  across  the  heath  before 
them. 

“A  man  who  is  doing  well  elsewhere 
wouldn’t  bide  here  two  or  three  weeks  for 
nothing,”  said  Fairway.  “He’s  got  some 
project  in’s  head — depend  upon  that.” 

“ Well,  ’a  can’t  keep  a shop  here,”  said  Sam. 

“ I don’t  see  why  lie  should  have  had  them 
two  heavy  boxes  home  if  he  had  not  been 
going  to  bide ; and  what  there  is  for  him  to 
do  here,  the  Lord  in  heaven  knows.” 

Before  many  more  surmises  could  be  in- 
dulged in  Yeobright  had  come  near,  and  see- 
ing the  hair-cutting  group,  he  turned  aside 
to  join  them.  Marching  up,  and  looking 
critically  at  their  faces  for  a moment,  he 
said,  without  introduction,  “Now,  folks,  let 
me  guess  what  you  have  been  talking  about.” 
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11  Ay,  sure,  if  you  will,”  said  Sam. 

“ About  me.” 

“ Now  it  is  a thing  I shouldn’t  have  dream- 
ed  of  doing,  otherwise,”  said  Fairway,  in  a 
tone  of  integrity;  “but  since  you  have 
named  it,  Master  Yeobright,  I’ll  own  that 
we  were  talking  about  ’ee.  We  were  won- 
dering what  could  keep  you  home  here 
molly-horning  about  when  you  have  made 
such  a world-wide  name  for  yourself  iu  the 
kuickknack  trade — now  that’s  the  truth 
o’t” 

“ I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Yeobright,  with  unex- 
pected earnestness ; “ I am  not  sorry  to  have 
the  opportunity.  I’ve  come  home  because, 
all  things  considered,  I can  be  a trifle  less 
useless  here  than  auy  where  else.  But  I 
have  only  lately  found  this  out.  When  I 
first  got  away  from  home  I thought  this 
place  was  not  worth  troubling  about.  I 
thought  our  life  here  was  contemptible.  To 
oil  your  boots  instead  of  blacking  them,  to 
dust  your  coat  with  a switch  instead  of  a 
brush : was  there  ever  any  thing  more  ridic- 
ulous T I said.” 

“So’tis;  so’tis!” 

“ No,  no — you  are  w*rong ; it  isn’t.” 

“ Beg  your  pardon ; we  thought  that  was 
your  inaning.” 

“Well,  this  became  very  depressing  as 
time  went  on.  I found  that  I was  trying  to 
be  like  people  who  had  hardly  any  thing 
in  common  with  myself.  I was  endeavor- 
ing to  put  off  one  sort  of  life  for  another 
sort  of  life  which  was  not  better  thau  the 
life  I had  known  before.  It  was  simply  dif- 
ferent.” 

“ True ; a sight  different,”  said  Fairway. 

“ Yes,  Paris  must  be  a taking  place,”  said 
Humphrey.  “Grand shop-winders, trumpets, 
and  drums ; and  here  be  we  out-of-doors  iu 
all  winds  and  weathers — ” 

“But  you  mistake  me,”  pleaded  Clym. 
“All  this  was  very  depressing.  But  not  so 
depressing  as  something  I next  perceived — 
that  my  business  was  the  silliest,  flimsiest, 
most  effeminate  business  that  ever  a man 
could  be  put  to.  That  decided  me : I would 
give  it  up,  and  try  to  follow  some  rational 
occupation  among  the  people  I knew  best, 
and  to  whom  I could  be  of  most  use.  I have 
come  home ; and  this  is  how  I mean  to  carry 
out  my  plan : I shall  keep  a school  as  near 
to  Egdou  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
over  here  and  have  a night  school  in  my 
mother’s  house.  But  I must  study  a little 
fit  first  to  get  properly  qualified.  Now, 
neighbors,  I must  go.” 

And  Clym  resumed  his  walk  across  the 
heath. 

“He’ll  never  carry  it  out  iu  the  world,” 
said  Fairway.  “ In  a few  weeks  he’ll  learn 
to  see  things  otherwise.” 

“’Tis  good-hearted  of  the  young  man,” 
said  another.  “ But  for  my  part,  I think  he 
had  better  mind  his  busiuess.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NEW  COURSE  CAU8ES  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Yeobright  loved  his  kind.  He  had  a 
conviction  th^t  the  want  of  most  men  was 
knowledge  of  a sort  which  brings  wisdom 
rather  than  affluence.  He  wished  to  raise 
the  class  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  rath- 
er than  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the 
class.  What  w as  more,  he  was  ready  at  once 
to  be  the  first  unit  sacrificed. 

In  passing  from  the  bncolic  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  the  intermediate  stages  are  usu- 
ally two  at  least,  frequently  many  more ; 
and  one  of  these  stages  is  almost  sure  to  be 
worldly  advance.  We  can  hardly  imagiue 
bucolic  placidity  quickening  to  intellectual 
endeavor  without  imagining  social  endeavor 
as  the  transitional  phase.  Yeobright’s  local 
peculiarity  was  that  in  aiming  at  high  think- 
ing he  still  cleaved  to  plain  living — nay, 
wild  and  meagre  living  in  many  respects, 
and  brotherliness  with  clowns. 

He  was  a John  the  Baptist  who  took  en- 
noblement rather  than  repentance  for  his 
text.  Mentally  he  was  in  a provincial  fu- 
ture, that  is,  he  was  in  many  points  syn- 
chronous with  the  central  town  thinkers  of 
his  date. 

In  consequence  of  this  relatively  ad- 
vanced position,  Yeobright  might  have  been 
called  unfortunate.  The  rural  world  was 
not  ripe  for  him.  A man  should  be  only 
partially  before  his  time ; to  be  completely 
to  the  vanward  in  aspirations  is  fatal  to 
fame.  Had  Philip’s  warlike  sou  been  intel- 
lectually so  far  ahead  os  to  have  attempted 
civilization  without  bloodshed,  he  would 
have  been  twice  the  god-like  hero  that  he 
seemed,  but  nobody  would  have  heard  of  an 
Alexander. 

In  the  interests  of  renown  the  forward- 
ness should  lie  chiefly  in  the  capacity  to 
manipulate.  Successful  propagandists  have 
succeeded  because  the  doctrine  they  bring 
into  form  is  that  which  their  listeners  have 
for  somo  time  felt  without  being  able  to 
shape. 

A man  who  advocates  ©sthetio  effort  and 
deprecates  social  effort  is  ouly  likely  to  be 
understood  by  a class  to  which  social  effort 
has  become  a stale  matter.  To  argue  upon 
the  possibility  of  culture  before  luxury  to 
the  bucolic  world  may  be  to  argue  truly, 
but  it  is  an  attempt  to  disturb  a sequence 
to  which  humanity  has  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  readily  renounce.  Yeobright 
preaching  to  the  Egdon  eremites  that  they 
might  rise  to  a serene  comprehensiveness 
without  going  through  the  process  of  en- 
riching themselves,  was  not  unlike  arguing 
to  aucient  Chaldeans  that  in  ascending 
from  earth  to  the  pure  empyrean  it  was  not 
necessary  to  pass  first  into  the  heaven  of 
ether. 

Was  Yeobright’s  mind  well  proportioned  ? 
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No.  A well-proport  ioned  mind  is  one  which 
shows  no  particular  bias ; one  of  which  we 
may  safely  predicate  that  it  will  never  cause 
its  owner  to  l>e  confined  as  a madman,  tor- 
tured as  a heretic,  or  crucified  as  a blas- 
phemer. Also,  on  the  other  haud,  that  it 
will  never  cause  him  to  be  applauded  as  a 
prophet,  revered  as  a priest,  or  exalted  as  a 
king.  Its  usual  blessings  are  happiness 
and  commonplace.  It  produces  the  poetry 
of  Rogers,  the  paintings  of  West,  the  state- 
craft of  North,  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Sumner;  euabling  its  possessors  to  find 
their  way  to  affiuence,  to  wind  up  well,  to 
step  with  dignity  off  the  stage,  to  die  com- 
fortably in  their  beds,  and  to  get  the  de- 
cent monument  which,  in  many  cases,  they 
deserve.  It  never  would  have  allowed 
Yeobright  to  do  such  a ridiculous  thing  as 
throw  up  his  business  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

He  walked  along  toward  hbme  without 
attending  to  paths.  If  any  one  knew  the 
heath  well,  it  was  Clym.  He  was  perme- 
ated with  its  scenes,  with  its  substance, 
and  with  its  odors.  He  might  be  said  to 
be  its  product.  His  eyes  had  first  opened 
thereon;  with  its  appearance  all  the  first 
images  of  his  memory  were  mingled;  his 
estimate  of  life  had  beeu  colored  by  it ; his 
toys  had  been  the  flint  knives  and  arrow- 
heads which  he  found  there,  wondering 
why  stones  should  “grow”  to  such  odd 
shapes;  his  flowers  the  purple  bells  and  yel- 
low gorse;  his  animal  kiugdom  the  snakes 
aud  croppers ; his  society  its  human  haunt- 
ers. Take  all  the  varying  hates  felt  by 
Eustacia  Vye  toward  the  heath,  and  trans- 
late them  into  loves,  and  you  have  the 
heart  of  Clym.  He  gazed  upon  the  wide 
prospect  as  he  walked,  and  was  glad. 

To  many  persons  this  place  was  one  which 
had  slipped  out  of  its  century  generations 
ago,  to  iutrude  as  an  uncouth  object  into 
this.  It  was  an  obsolete  thing,  and  few 
cared  to  study  it.  How  could  this  be  oth- 
erwise in  the  days  of  square  fields,  plashed 
hedges,  and  meadows  watered  on  a plan  so 
rectangular  that  on  a fine  day  they  look 
like  silver  gridirons!  The  fanner,  in  his 
ride,  who  could  smile  at  artificial  grasses, 
look  with  solicitude  at  the  coming  corn,  and 
sigh  with  sadness  at  the  fly-eaten  turnips, 
bestowed  upon  the  distant  upland  of  heath 
nothing  better  thau  a frown.  But  as  for 
Yeobright,  when  he  looked  from  the  sum- 
mits on  his  way,  he  could  not  help  indul- 
ging in  a barbarous  satisfaction  at  observing 
that  in  some  of  the  attempts  at  reclamation 
from  the  waste,  tillage,  after  holding  on  for 
a year  or  two,  had  receded  again  in  despair, 
the  ferns  and  furze  tufts  stubbornly  re-as- 
serting themselves. 

He  descended  into  the  valley,  and  soon 
reached  his  home  at  Blooms  End.  His  moth- 
er was  snipping  dead  leaves  from  the  win- 


dow plants.  She  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she 
did  not  uuderstand  the  meaning  of  his  long 
stay  with  her ; her  face  had  worn  that  look 
for  several  days.  He  could  perceive  that 
the  curiosity  which  bad  been  shown  by  the 
hair-cutting  group  amounted  in  his  mother 
to  concern.  But  she  had  asked  no  question 
with  her  lips,  even  when  the  arrival  of  his 
trunks  suggested  that  he  was  not  going  to 
leave  her  soon.  Her  silence  besought  an 
explanation  of  him  more  loudly  than  words. 

“I  am  not  going  back  to  Paris  again, 
mother,”  he  said.  “ At  least  in  my  old  ca- 
pacity. I have  given  up  the  situation.”  • 

Mrs.  Yeobright  turned  in  pained  surprise. 

“ I thought  something  was  amiss,  because 
of  the  boxes.  I wonder  you  did  not  tell  me 
sooner.” 

“I  ought  to  have  done  it.  But  I have 
beeu  in  doubt  whether  yon  would  be  pleased 
with  my  plan.  I was  not  quite  clear  on  a 
few  points  myself.  I am  going  to  take  an 
entirely  new  course.” 

“ I am  astonished,  Clym.  How  can  yon 
want  to  do  better  than  you've  been  doing  t” 

“ Very  easily.  But  I shall  not  do  better 
in  the  way  you  mean ; I suppose  it  will  be 
called  doing  worse.  But  I hate  that  busi- 
ness of  mine,  and  I want  to  do  some  worthy 
thing  before  I die.  As  a school-master  I 
think  to  do  it — a school-master  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  to  teach  them  what  nobody 
else  will.” 

“ After  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  tak- 
en to  give  you  a start,  and  when  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  straight  on,  yon 
say  you  will  be  a poor  man's  school-master. 

Your  fancies  will  be  your  ruin,  Clym.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  spoke  calmly,  but  the  force 
of  feeling  behind  the  words  was  but  too  ap- 
parent to  one  who  knew  her  as  well  as  her 
son  did.  He  did  not  answer.  There  was 
in  his  face  that  hopelessness  of  being  un- 
derstood which  comes  when  the  objector  is 
constitutionally  beyond  the  reach  of  a logic 
that,  even  under  favoring  conditions,  is  al- 
most too  coarse  a vehicle  for  the  subtlety 
of  the  argument. 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  till  the 
end  of  dinner.  His  mother  then  began,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interval  since  the  morn- 
ing. “It  disturbs  me,  Clym,  to  find  that 
you  have  come  homo  with  such  thoughts  as 
those.  I hadn't  the  least  idea  that  yon 
meant  to  go  backward  in  the  world  by  your 
own  free  choice.  Of  course  I have  always 
supposed  you  were  going  to  push  straight 
on,  as  other  men  do — all  who  deserve  the 
name — when  they  have  been  put  in  a good 
way  of  doing  well.” 

“ I can  not  help  it,”  said  Clym,  in  a trou- 
bled tone.  “Mother,  I hate  the  namby- 
pamby  business.  Talk  about  men  who  de- 
serve the  name,  can  any  man  deserving  the 
name  waste  his  time  in  that  coddling  way, 
when  he  sees  half  the  world  going  to  ruin 
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for  want  of  somebody  to  buckle  to  and 
teach  ’em  how  to  breast  the  misery  they 
are  born  to  Y I get  up  every  morning  and 
see  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  trav- 
ailing in  pain,  os  St.  Paul  says;  and  yet 
there  am  I,  selling  trinkets  to  women  and 
fops,  and  pandering  to  the  meanest  vanities 
— I who  have  health  and  strength  enough 
for  any  thing.  I have  been  troubled  in  my 
mind  about  it  all  the  year,  and  the  end  is 
that  I can  not  do  it  any  more.” 

“ Why  can’t  you  do  it  as  well  as  others  T” 

“ I don’t  know,  except  that  there  are  many 
things  other  people  care  for  which  I don’t; 
and  that’s  partly  why  I think  I ought  to  do 
this.  For  one  thing,  my  body  does  not  re- 
quire much  of  me.  I can  not  enjoy  deli- 
cacies; good  things  are  wasted  upon  me. 
Well,  I ought  to  turn  that  defect  to  advan- 
tage, and  by  being  able  to  do  without  what 
other  people  require,  I can  spend  what  such 
things  cost  upon  any  body  else.” 

Now  Yeobright,  having  inherited  some  of 
these  very  instincts  from  the  woman  before 
him,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a reciprocity 
in  her  through  her  feelings,  if  not  by  argu- 
ments, disguise  it  os  she  might  for  his  good. 
She  spoke  with  less  assurance:  “And  yet 
you  might  have  been  a gentleman  if  you 
had  only  persevered.  I suppose  you  will 
be  like  your  father;  like  him,  you  are  get- 
ting weary  of  doing  well.” 

“ No,”  said  her  son,  “ I am  not  weary  of 
that,  though  I am  weary  of  what  you  mean 
by  it.  Mother,  what  is  doing  well  T” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  was  far  too  thoughtful  a 
woman  to  be  content  with  ready  definitions, 
and,  like  the  “What  is  wisdom!”  of  Plato’s 
Socrates,  and  the  “ What  is  truth  f”  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  Yeobri ght’s  burning  question  re- 
ceived no  answer. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  clash  of 
the  garden  gate,  a tap  at  the  door,  and  its 
opening.  Christian  Cantle  appeared  in  the 
room  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

It  was  the  custom  on  Egdon  to  begin  the 
preface  to  a story  before  absolutely  entering 
the  house,  so  as  to  be  well  in  for  the  body 
of  the  narrative  by  the.  time  visitor  and  vis- 
ited stood  face  to  face.  Christian  had  been 
saying  to  them  while  the  door  was  leaving 
its  latch,  “To  think  that  I,  who  go  from 
home  but  once  in  a while,  and  hardly  then, 
should  have  been  there  this  morning !” 

“’Tis  news  you  have  brought  us,  then, 
Christian  I”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 

“Ay,  sure,  and  ye  must  overlook  my 
time  o’  day ; for,  says  I,  I must  go  and  tell 
’em,  though  they  won’t  have  half  done  din- 
ner. I assure  ye  it  made  me  shake  like  a 
driven  leaf.  Do  ye  think  any  harm  will 
come  o’t !” 

“ Well— what!” 

“This  morning  at  church  we  was  all 
standing  np,  and  the  passon  said,  ‘Let  ns 
pray.’  ‘Well,’  thinks  I,  ‘one  may  as  well 


kneel  as  stand;’  so  down  I went;  and  more 
than  that,  all  the  rest  were  as  willing  to 
oblige  the  man  as  I.  We  hadn’t  been  at  it 
more  than  a minute  when  a most  terrible 
screech  sounded  through  church,  as  if 
somebody  had  just  gied  np  their  heart’s 
blood.  All  the  folk  jumped  np,  and  then 
we  found  that  Busan  Nunsuch  had  pricked 
Miss  Vye  with  a long  stocking  needle,  as 
she  had  threatened  to  do  as  soon  as  ever 
she  could  get  the  young  lady  to  church, 
where  she  don’t  come  very  often.  She’ve 
waited  for  this  chance  for  weeks,  so  as  to 
draw  her  blood  and  put  an  end  to  the  be- 
witching of  Busan’s  children  that  has  been 
carried  on  so  long.  Bue  followed  her  into 
church,  sat  next  to  her,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  find  a chance,  in  went  the  stocking 
needle  into  my  lady’s  arm.” 

“Good  Heaven,  how  horrid!”  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright. 

“ Bue  pricked  her  that  deep  that  the  maid 
fainted  away;  and  ns  I was  afeard  there 
might  be  some  tumult  among  us,  I got  be- 
hind the  bass-viol,  and  didn’t  see  no  more. 
But  they  earned  her  out  into  the  air,  ’tis 
said ; but  when  they  looked  round  for  Sue, 
she  was  gone.  What  a scream  that  girl 
gied,  poor  thing!  There  were  the  passon 
in  his  surplice,  holding  up  his  hand  and 
saying,  ‘Sit  down,  my  good  people,  sit 
down !’  But  the  douce  a bit  would  they  sit 
down.  Oh,  and  what  d’ye  think  I found  out, 
Mrs.  Yeobright!  The  passon  wears  a suit  of 
clothes  under  his  surplice ! I could  see  his 
black  sleeve  when  he  held  np  his  arm.” 

“ ’Tis  a cruel  thing,”  said  Yeobright. 

“ Yes,”  said  his  mother. 

“The  nation  ought  to  look  into  it,”  said 
Christian.  “Here’s  Humphrey  coming,  I 
think.” 

In  came  Humphrey.  “Well,  have  ye 
heard  the  news  ! But  I see  you  have.  ’Tis 
a very  strange  thing  that  whenever  one  of 
Egdon  folk  goes  to  church,  some  rum  job  or 
other  is  sure  to  go  on.  The  last  time  one 
of  ns  was  there  was  when  Neighbor  Fair- 
way went,  in  the  fall ; and  that  was  the 
day  yon  forbade  the  banns,  Mrs.  Yeobright.” 

“ Has  this  cruelly  treated  girl  been  able 
to  walk  homef’  said  Clym. 

“ They  say  she  got  better,  and  went  homo 
very  well.  And  now  I’ve  told  it,  I must  be 
moving  homeward.” 

“And  I,”  said  Humphrey.  “Tmly  now 
we  shall  see  if  there’s  any  thing  in  what 
folks  say  abont  her.” 

When  they  were  gone  into  the  heath 
again,  Yeobright  said,  qnietly,  to  his  mother, 
“Do  you  think  I have  turned  teacher  too 
soon  !” 

“It  is  right  that  there  should  be  school- 
masters, and  missionaries,  and  all  such  men,” 
she  replied.  “Bnt  it  is  right  too  that  I 
should  try  to  lift  yon  ont  of  this  life  into 
something  higher,  and  that  yon  should  not 
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cooie  back  again,  and  be  os  if  I bad  not 
tried  at  all.” 

Later  in  tbe  day  Sam  the  turf-cntter  en- 
tered. " I’ve  come  a-borrowing,  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright.  I suppose  you  have  heard  what’s 
been  happening  to  the  beauty  on  the  hill  T” 

" Yes,  Sam ; half  a dozen  have  been  tell- 
ing us." 

44  Beauty  t”  said  Clym. 

44  Yes,  tolerably  well  favored,"  Sam  re- 
plied. "Lord,  all  the  country  owns  that 
’tis  one  of  the  strangest  things  iu  the  world 
that  such  a woman  should  have  come  to  live 
up  there." 

44  Dark  or  fair?" 

44 Now,  though  I’ve  seen  her  twenty  timos, 
that’s  a thing  I can  not  call  to  mind." 

‘‘Darker  than  Tamsin,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Yeobright. 

44  A woman  who  seems  to  care  for  nothing 
at  all,  as  you  may  say.” 

"She  is  melancholy, then  ?”  inquired  Clym. 

44  8he  mopes  about  by  herself,  and  don’t 
mix  in  with  the  people.” 

44  Is  she  a young  lady  inclined  for  adven- 
tures ?" 

" Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Doesn’t  join  in  with  the  lads  in  their 
games,  to  get  some  sort  of  excitemeut  in 
this  louely  placet" 

" No." 

44  Mumming,  for  instance  !" 

44  No.  Her  notions  be  different.  I should 
rather  say  her  thoughts  were  far  away  from 
here,  with  lords  and  ladies  she’ll  never  know, 
and  mansions  she’ll  never  see  again." 

Observing  that  Clym  appeared  singularly 
interested,  Mrs.  Yeobright  said,  rather  un- 
easily, to  Sam,  44  Yon  see  more  in  her  than 
most  of  us  do.  Miss  Vye  is  to  my  mind  too 
idle  to  be  charming.  I have  never  heard 
that  she  is  of  any  use  to  herself  or  to  other 
people.  Good  girls  don’t  get  treated  as 
witches,  even  on  Egdon." 

"Nonsense — that  proves  nothing  either 
way,"  said  Yeobright. 

44  Well,  of  course  I don’t  understand  snch 
niceties,”  said  Sam,  withdrawing  from  a pos- 
sibly unpleasant  argument ; 44  and  what  she 
is  we  must  wait  for  time  to  tell  us.  The  busi- 
ness that  I have  really  called  about  is  this, 
to  borrow  the  longest  and  strongest  rope  yon 
have.  The  captain’s  bucket  has  dropped 
into  the  well,  and  they  are  in  want  of  water ; 
and  as  all  the  chaps  are  at  home  to-day,  we 
think  we  can  get  it  out  for  him.  We  have 
three  cart  ropes  already,  but  they  won’t 
reach  to  the  bottom." 

Mrs.  Yeobright  told  him  that  he  might 
have  whatever  ropes  he  could  find  in  the  out- 
house, and  Sam  went  out  to  search.  When 
he  passed  by  the  door  Clym  joined  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  gate. 

44  Is  this  young  witch-lady  going  to  stay 
long  at  Mistover  t"  he  asked. 


44 1 should  say  so.” 

44  What  a cruel  shame  to  ill-use  her ! She 
must  have  suffered  greatly — more  in  mind 
than  in  body." 

"’Twas  a graceless  trick — such  a hand- 
some girl,  too!  You  ought  to  see  her,  Mr. 
Yeobright,  being  a young  man  come  from 
far,  and  with  a little  more  to  show  for  your 
years  than  most  of  us." 

"Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  teach 
children!”  said  Clym. 

Bam  shook  his  head.  44  Quite  a different 
sort  of  body  from  that,  I reckon." 

44  Oh,  it  was  merely  something  which  oc- 
curred to  me.  It  would,  of  course,  be  neces- 
sary to  see  her  and  talk  it  over — not  an  easy 
thing,  by-the-way,  for  my  family  and  hers 
are  not  very  friendly.” 

"I’ll  tell  you  how  yon  might  see  her,  Mr. 
Yeobright,”  said  Sam.  44  We  are  going  to 
grapple  for  the  bucket  at  six  o’clock  to- 
night, and  you  could  lend  a hand.  There’s 
five  or  six  coming,  but  the  well  is  deep,  and 
another  might  be  useful,  if  you  don’t  miud 
appearing  in  that  shape.  She’s  sure  to  be 
walkiug  round." 

44  I’ll  think  of  it,”  said  Yeobright ; and 
they  parted. 

He  thought  of  it  a good  deal ; but  noth- 
ing more  was  said  abont  Eustacia  inside  the 
house  at  that  time.  Whether  this  romantic 
martyr  to  superstition,  and  the  melancholy 
mnmmer  he  had  conversed  with  under  the 
full  moon,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  re- 
mained as  yet  a problem. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  ACT  IN  A TIME-WORN  DRAMA. 

The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  Yeobright 
walked  on  the  heath  for  an  hour  with  his 
mother.  When  they  reached  the  lofty  ridge 
which  divided  the  valley  of  Blooms  End 
from  the  valley  of  Shad water,  they  stood 
still  and  looked  around.  The  Quiet  Wom- 
an Inn  was  visible  on  the  low  margin  of 
the  heath  in  one  direction,  and  afar  on  the 
other  hand  rose  Mistover  Knap. 

44  You  mean  to  call  on  Thomasin  t"  he  in- 
quired. 

44  Yes.  But  yon  need  not  come  this  time,” 
said  his  mother. 

44  In  that  case  I’ll  branch  off  here,  mother. 
I am  going  to  Mistover.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  turned  to  him  inquiringly. 

"I  ain  going  to  help  them  get  the  bneket 
ont  of  the  captain’s  well,”  he  continued. 
44  As  it  is  so  very  deep,  I may  be  useful.  And 
I should  like  to  see  this  Miss  Vye — not  so 
mnch  for  her  good  looks  as  for  another  rea- 
son.” 

44  Most  yon  go  f”  his  mother  asked. 

44 1 thought  to.” 

Aud  they  parted.  44  There  is  no  help  for 
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it ,”  murmured  Clym’s  mother,  gloomily,  as 
he  withdrew.  “They  are  sure  to  see  each 
other.  I wish  Sam  would  carry  his  news  to 
other  houses  thau  mine.” 

Clym’s  retreating  figure  got  smaller  and 
smaller  as  it  rose  and  fell  over  the  hillocks 
on  his  way.  “ He  is  tender-hearted,”  said 
Mrs.  Yeobright  to  herself  while  she  watched 
him ; “ otherwise  it  would  matter  little. 
How  he’s  going  on  !” 

He  was,  indeed,  walking  with  a will  over 
the  furze,  os  straight  as  a line,  as  if  his  life 
depended  upon  it.  His  mother  drew  a long 
breath,  and  turned  to  go  back  by  the  way  she 
had  come.  The  evening  films  began  to  make 
nebulous  pictures  of  the  valleys,  but  the 
highlands  still  were  raked  by  the  declining 
rays  of  the  winter  sun,  which  glanced  on 
Clyrn  as  he  walked  forward,  eyed  by  every 
rabbit  and  fieldfare  around,  a long  shadow 
advancing  in  front  of  him. 

On  drawing  near  to  the  furze  - covered 
bank  and  ditch  which  fortified  the  captain’s 
dwelling,  he  could  hear  voices  within,  signi- 
fying that  operations  had  been  already  be- 
guu.  At  the  side  entrance  gate  he  stopped 
and  looked  over. 

Half  a dozen  able-bodied  men  were  stand- 
ing in  a line  from  the  well  mouth,  holding  a 
rope  which  passed  over  the  well  roller  into 
the  deptliB  below.  Fairway,  with  a piece 
of  smaller  rope  round  his  body,  made  fast 
to  one  of  the  standards  to  guard  against  ac- 
cidents, was  leaning  over  the  opening,  his 
right  hand  clasping  the  vertical  rope  that 
descended  into  the  well. 

“Now  silence,  folks,” said  Fairway. 

The  talking  ceased,  and  Fairway  gave  a 
circular  motion  to  the  rope,  as  if  he  were 
stirring  batter.  At  the  end  of  a minute  a 
dull  splashing  reverberated  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well;  the  helical  twist  he  had 
imparted  to  the  rope  had  reached  the  grap- 
nel below. 

“ Haul !”  said  Fairway ; and  the  men  who 
held  the  rope  began  to  gather  it  over  the 
wheel. 

“ I think  we’ve  got  sommat,”  said  one  of 
the  haulers  in. 

“ Then  pull  steady,”  said  Fairway. 

They  gathered  up  more  and  more,  till  a 
regular  drippi  ng  into  the  well  could  be  heard 
below.  It  grew  smarter  with  the  increasing 
height  of  the  bucket,  and  presently  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  of  rope  had  been  pulled  in. 

Fairway  then  lit  a lantern,  tied  it  to  an- 
other cord,  and  began  lowering  it  into  the 
well  beside  the  first.  Clyra  came  forward 
and  looked  down.  Strange  humid  leaves, 
which  knew  nothing  of  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  curions-natnred  moss,  were  reveal- 
ed on  the  well  side  as  the  lantern  descended, 
till  its  rays  fell  upon  a confused  mass  of 
rope  aud  bucket  dangling  in  the  dank  dark 
air. 

“We've  only  got  cn  by  the  edge  of  the 


hoop — steady,  for  God’s  sake!”  said  Fair- 
way. 

They  pulled  with  the  greatest  gentleness, 
till  the  wet  bucket  appeared  about  two 
yards  below  them,  like  a dead  friend  come 
to  earth  again.  Three  or  four  hands  were 
stretched  out,  then  jerk  went  the  rope,  whizz 
went  the  wheel,  the  two  foremost  haulers 
fell  backward,  the  beating  of  a falling  body 
was  heard,  receding  down  the  sides  of  the 
well,  and  a thunderous  uproar  arose  at  the 
bottom.  The  bucket  was  gone  again. 

“ D the  bucket !”  said  Fairway. 

“ Lower  again,”  said  Sam. 

“ I’m  as  stiff  as  a ram’s  horn,  stooping  so 
long, ’’said  Fairway,  standing  up  and  stretch- 
ing himself  till  his  joints  creaked. 

“ Rest  a few  minutes,  Timothy,”  said  Yeo- 
bright. “ I’ll  take  your  place.” 

The  grapnel  was  again  lowered.  Its  smart 
impact  upon  the  distant  water  reached  their 
ea re  like  a kiss,  whereupon  Yeobright  knelt 
down,  and,  leaning  over  the  well,  began 
dragging  the  grapnel  round  and  round  as 
Fairway  had  done. 

“ Tie  a rope  round  him — it  is  dangerous,” 
cried  a soft  and  anxious  voice  somewhere 
above  them. 

Every  body  turned.  The  speaker  was  a 
woman,  gazing  down  upon  the  group  from 
an  upper  window,  whose  panes  blazed  in  the 
ruddy  glare  from  the  west.  Her  lips  were 
parted,  and  she  appeared  for  the  moment  to 
forget  where  she  was. 

The  rope  was  accordingly  tied  round  his 
waist,  and  the  work  proceeded.  At  the  next 
haul  the  weight  was  not  heavy,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  they  had  only  secured  a coil 
of  the  rope  detached  from  the  bucket.  The 
tangled  mass  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground ; Humphrey  took  Yeobrigbt’s  place, 
and  the  grapnel  was  lowered  agaiu. 

Yeobright  retired  to  the  heap  of  recovered 
rope  in  a meditative  mood.  Of  the  identity 
between  the  lady’s  voice  and  that  of  the 
melancholy  mummer,  he  bad  not  a moment’s 
doubt.  “How  thoughtful  of  kerf”  he  said 
to  himself. 

Eustacia,  who  had  reddened  when  she  per- 
ceived the  effect  of  her  exclamation  upon 
the  group  below,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen 
at  the  window,  though  Yeobright  scanned  it 
wistfully.  While  he  stood  there,  the  men 
at  the  well  succeeded  in  getting  up  the  buck- 
et without  a mishap.  One  of  them  then 
went  to  inquire  for  the  captain,  to  learn 
what  orders  he  wished  to  give  for  mending 
the  well  tackle.  The  captain  proved  to  be 
away  from  home ; and  then  Eustacia  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  came  out.  She  had 
lapsed  into  an  easy  aud  dignified  calm,  fur 
removed  from  the  intensity  of  life  in  her 
words  of  solicitude  for  Clym’s  safety. 

“Will  it  be  possible  to  draw  water  here 
to-night  f”  she  inquired. 

“ No,  misB ; the  bottom  of  the  bucket  is 
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clane  knocked  out.  And  as  we  can  do  no 
more  now,  we’ll  leave  off,  and  come  again 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“ No  water,”  she  murmured,  turning  away. 

“I  can  send  you  up  some  from  Blooms 
End,”  said  Cly  m,  coming  forward  and  raising 
liis  hat  as  the  men  retired. 

Yeobriglit  and  Eustacia  looked  at  each 
other  for  one  instant,  as  if  each  had  in  mind 
those  few  moments  during  which  a certain 
moon-lit  scene  was  common  to  both.  With 
the  glance  the  calm  fixity  of  her  features 
sublimated  itself  to  an  expression  of  refine- 
ment and  warmth ; it  was  like  garish  noon 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  sunset  in  a couple 
of  seconds. 

“ Thank  you ; it  will  hardly  be  necessary,” 
she  replied. 

“ But  if  yon  have  no  water  V 9 

“ Well,  it  is  what  I call  no  water,”  she 
said,  blushing,  and  lifting  her  long-lashed 
eyelids  as  if  to  lift  them  were  a work  re- 
quiring consideration.  “But  my  grandfa- 
ther calls  it  water  enough.  This  is  what  1 
mean.” 

She  moved  away  a few  yards ; Clym  fol- 
lowed. When  she  reached  the  corner  of 
the  inclosnre,  where  the  steps  were  formed 
for  mounting  the  boundary  bank,  she  sprang 
up  with  a lightness  which  seemed  strange 
after  her  listless  movement  toward  the 
well.  It  incidentally  showed  that  her  ap- 
parent languor  did  not  arise  from  lack  of 
force. 

Clym  ascended  behind  her,  and  noticed  a 
circular  burnt  patch  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 
“Ashes?”  be  said. 

“ Yes,”  said  Eustacia.  “ We  had  a little 
bonfire  here  last  fifth  of  November,  and 
those  are  the  marks  of  it.” 

On  that  spot  bad  stood  the  fire  she  had 
kindled  to  attract  Wildeve. 

“That’s  the  only  kind  of  water  we  have,” 
she  continued,  tossing  a stone  into  the  pool, 
which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  bank,  like 
the  white  of  an  eye  without  its  pupil.  The 
stone  fell  with  a flounce,  but  no  Wildeve 
appeared  on  the  other  side,  as  on  a previous 
occasion  there.  “ My  grandfather  says  he 
lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  sea  on 
water  twice  as  bad  as  that,”  she  went  on, 
“and  considers  it  quite  good  enough  for  us 
here  on  an  emergency.” 

“Well,  as  a matter  of  fact  there  are  no 
impurities  in  the  water  of  these  pools  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  It  has  only  just  rained 
into  them.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ I am  managing  to 
exist  in  a wilderness,  but  I can  not  drink 
from  a pond,”  she  said. 

Clym  looked  toward  the  well,  which  was 
now  deserted,  the  men  having  gone  home. 
“ It  is  a long  way  to  send  for  spring  water,” 
he  said,  after  a silence.  “But  since  you 
don’t  like  this  in  the  pond,  I’ll  try  to  get 
you  some  myself.”  He  went  back  to  the 
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well.  “ Yes,  I think  I could  do  it  by  tying 
on  this  pail.” 

“ But  since  I would  not  trouble  the  men 
to  get  it,  I can  not  in  conscience  let  you.” 

“ I don’t  mind  the  trouble  at  ail.” 

He  made  fast  the  pail  to  the  loug  coil  of 
rope,  put  it  over  the  wheel,  and  allowed  it 
to  descend  by  letting  the  rope  slip  through 
his  hands.  Before  it  had  gone  far,  however, 
he  checked  it. 

“ I must  make  fast  the  end  first,  or  we 
may  lose  the  whole,”  he  said  to  Eustacia, 
who  had  drawn  near.  “Could  you  hold 
this  a moment,  while  I do  it — or  shall  I call 
your  servant  f” 

“I  can  hold  it,”  said  Eustacia;  and  he 
placed  the  rope  in  her  hands,  going  then  to 
search  for  the  end. 

“ I suppose  I may  let  it  slip  down  f ’ she 
inquired. 

“ I would  advise  you  not  to  let  it  go  far,” 
said  Clym.  “ It  will  get  much  heavier,  you 
will  find.” 

However,  Eustacia  had  begun  to  pay 
out.  While  he  was  tying,  she  cried,  “ I can 
not  stop  it !” 

Clym  ran  to  her  side,  and  found  he  could 
only  check  the  rope  by  twisting  the  loose 
part  round  the  upright  post,  w’hen  it 
stopped  with  a jerk.  “Has  it  hurt  you?” 
he  said. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied. 

“Very  much?” 

“Very  much.”  She  opened  her  hands. 
One  of  them  w'as  bleeding;  the  rope  had 
dragged  off  the  skin.  Eustacia  wrapped  it 
in  her  handkerchief. 

“ You  should  have  let  go,”  said  Yeobrigbt. 
“Why  didn’t  you?” 

“ You  said  I was  to  hold  on.  This  is  the 
second  time  I have  been  wounded  to-day.” 

“Ah,  yes!  I have  heard  of  it.  I blush 
for  my  native  Egdon.  Was  it  a serious  in- 
jury you  received  in  church,  Miss  Vye  ?” 

There  was  such  an  abundance  of  sympa- 
thy in  Clym’s  tone  that  Eustacia  slowly 
drew  up  her  sleeve  and  disclosed  her  round 
white  arm.  A bright  red  spot  appeared  on 
its  smooth  surface,  like  a ruby  on  Parian 
marble. 

“ There  it  is,”  she  said,  putting  her  finger 
against  the  spot. 

“It  was  dastardly  of  the  woman,”  said 
Clym.  “Will  not  Captain  Drew  get  her 
punished  ?” 

“ He  is  gone  from  home  on  that  very  bnsfr- 
ness.  I did  not  know  that  I had  suchi  a 
magic  reputation.” 

“And  you  fainted,” said  Clym,  lookihg^at 
the  scarlet  little  puncture  as  if  he  would 
like  to  kiss  it  and  make  it  well. 

“ Yes,  it  frightened  me.  I had  nob  keen 
to  church  for  a long  time.  And  now  I1  shall 
not  go  again  for  ever  so  long — perhaps  nev- 
er. I can  not  face  their  eyes  after  this. 
Don’t  you  think  it  dreadfully  humiliating? 
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I wished  I was  dead  for  hoars  after,  hat  I 
don't  mind  now." 

“ I have  come  to  clean  away  these  cob- 
webs,” said  Yeobrigbt.  “ Would  you  like 
to  help  me — by  high  class  teaching  f We 
might  benefit  them  much.” 

“ I don't  quite  feel  anxious  to.  I have 
not  much  love  for  my  fellow  - creatures. 
Sometimes  I quite  hate  them.” 

“ Still  I think  that  if  you  were  to  hear 
my  scheme  yon  might  take  an  interest  iu  it. 
There  is  no  use  in  hating  people;  if  you 
hate  any  thing,  you  should  hate  what  pro- 
duced them.” 

“ Do  you  mean  Nature  t I hate  her  al- 
ready. But  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
scheme  at  any  time.” 

The  situation  hod  now  worked  itself  out, 
and  the  next  natural  thing  was  for  them  to 
part.  Clym  knew  this  well  enough,  and 
Eustacia  made  a move  of  conclusion ; yet 
he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  had  one  word  more 
to  say.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  lived  in  Paris 
it  would  never  have  been  uttered. 

“ We  have  met  before,”  he  said,  regard- 
ing her  with  rather  more  interest  thau  w as 
necessary. 

“ I do  not  own  it,”  said  Eustacia,  w'ith  a 
suppressed,  still  look. 

“ But  I may  think  what  I like.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  are  lonely  here.” 

“ I can  not  eudnre  the  heath,  except  in 
i ts  purple  season.  The  heath  is  a cruel  task- 
master to  me.” 

“ Can  you  say  so?”  he  asked.  “To  my 
mind  it  is  most  exhilarating,  and  strength- 
ening, and  soothing.  I would  rather  live 
on  these  hills  thau  any  where  else  in  the 
world.” 

“ It  is  well  enough  for  artists ; but  I nev- 
er could  learn  to  draw.” 

“And  there  is  a very  curious  Druidical 
stone  just  out  there.”  He  threw  a pebble 
in  the  direction  signified.  “Do  you  often 
go  to  see  it  T” 

“ I was  not  oven  aware  that  there  ex- 
isted any  such  curious  Druidical  stone.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a parade  at  Bud- 
mouth.” 

Yeobright  looked  thoughtfully  on  the 
ground.  “ That  means  much,”  he  said. 

“ It  does  indeed,”  said  Eustacia. 

“I  remember  when  I had  the  same  long- 
ing for  town  bustle.  Five  years  of  London 
or  Paris  would  be  a perfect  cure  for  that.” 

“ Heaven  send  me  such  a cure!  Now,  Mr. 
Yeobright,  I will  go  in-doors  and  plaster  my 
wounded  hand.” 

They  separated,  and  Eustacia  vanished  in 
the  increasing  shade.  She  seemed  full  of 
many  things.  Her  past  was  a blank ; her 
life  had  begun.  The  effect  upon  Clym  of 
this  meeting  he  did  not  fully  discover  till 
some  time  after.  During  bis  walk  home 
his  most  intelligible  sensation  was  that  his 


scheme  had  somehow  become  glorified.  A 
beautiful  woman  had  been  intertwined  with 
it. 

On  reaching  the  house  he  went  up  to  the 
room  which  was  to  be  made  his  study,  and 
occupied  himself  during  the  evening  iu  un- 
packing his  bookB  from  the  boxes,  and  ar- 
ranging them  on  shelves.  From  another 
box  he  drew  a lamp  and  a can  of  oil.  He 
trimmed  the  lamp,  arranged  his  table,  and 
said,  “ Now  I am  ready  to  begin.” 

He  rose  early  the  next  morning,  read  two 
hours  before  breakfast  by  the  light  of  his 
lamp,  read  all  the  morning,  all  the  after- 
noon. Just  when  the  sun  was  going  down 
his  eyes  felt  weary,  and  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair. 

His  room  overlooked  the  front  of  the  prem- 
ises, aud  the  valley  of  the  heath  beyond. 
The  lowest  beams  of  the  winter  sun  threw 
the  shadow  of  the  house  over  the  palings, 
across  the  grass  margin  of  the  heath,  aud 
far  up  the  vale,  where  the  chimney  out- 
lines and  those  of  the  surrounding  tree-tops 
stretched  forth  in  loug  dark  prongs.  Hav- 
ing been  seated  at  work  all  day,  he  decided 
to  take  a turu  upon  the  hills  before  it  got 
dark,  and  going  out  forthwith,  he  struck 
across  the  heath  toward  Mistover. 

It  w as  an  hour  and  a half  later  when  he 
again  appeared  at  the  garden  gate.  The 
shutters  of  the  house  were  closed,  and  Chris- 
tian Cantle,  who  had  been  wheeling  manure 
about  the  garden  all  day,  had  gone  home. 
On  entering  he  found  that  his  mother,  after 
waiting  a long  time  for  him,  had  finished 
her  meal. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  Clym  f”  she  said, 
immediately.  “ Why  didn't  yon  tell  me  that 
you  were  going  away  at  this  timet” 

“ I have  been  on  the  heath.” 

“ You'll  meet  Eustacia  Vye  if  you  go  up 
there.” 

Clym  paused  a minute.  “Yes,  I met  her 
this  evening,”  he  said,  as  though  it  were 
done  under  the  sheer  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing honesty. 

“ I wandered  if  yon  had.” 

“ It  was  no  appointment.” 

“No;  such  meetings  never  are.” 

“ But  you  are  not  angry,  mother  t” 

“ I can  hardly  say  that  I am  not.  Angry, 
no.  But  when  I consider  the  usual  nature 
of  the  drag  which  causes  men  of  promise  to 
disappoint  the  world,  I feel  uneasyV' 

“ You  deserve  credit  for  the  feeling,  moth- 
er. But  I can  assure  you  that  you  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  it  on  my  account.” 

“When  I think  of  you  and  your  new 
crotchets,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  writh  some 
emphasis,  “ I naturally  don't  feel  so  com- 
fortable as  I did  a twelvemonth  ago.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  a man  accustomed  to 
the  attractive  women  of  PariB  and  else- 
where should  be  so  easily  worked  upon  by 
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a girl  in  a lie&tli.  You  could  just  as  well 
Lave  walked  another  way.’1 

“ I had  been  studying  all  day.” 

“ Well,  yes.”  She  added,  more  hopefully : 
“I  have  been  tliiukuig  that  you  might  get 
on  as  a school-master,  and  rise  that  way, 
since  you  really  are  determined  to  hato  the 
course  you  were  pursuing.” 

Yeobright  was  unwilling  to  disturb  this 
idea,  though  his  scheme  was  far  enough  re- 
moved from  one  wherein  the  education  of 
youth  should  be  made  a mere  chaunel  of 
social  ascent.  He  had  no  desires  of  that 
sort.  He  had  reached  the  stage  in  a young 
man’s  life  when  the  grimuess  of  the  general 
human  situation  first  becomes  clear,  and 
the  realization  of  this  causes  ambition  to 
halt  a while.  In  France  it  is  not  uncus- 
tomary to  commit  suicide  at  this  stage ; in 
England  we  do  much  better  or  much  worse, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  love  between  the  yonng  man  and  his 
mother  was  strangely  invisible  now.  Of 
love  it  may  truly  be  said,  the  less  earthly 
the  less  demonstrative.  In  its  absolutely  in- 
destructible form  it  reaches  a profundity  in 
which  all  exhibition  of  itself  is  painful.  It 
was  so  with  these.  Had  conversations  be- 
tween them  been  overheard,  people  would 
have  said,  “How  cold  they  are  to  each 
other  1” 

His  theory  and  his  wishes  about  devot- 
ing his  future  to  teacliiug  bad  made  an  im- 
pression on  Mrs.  Yeobright.  Indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  w hen  he  was  a part 
of  her — when  their  discourses  were  as  if 
carried  on  between  the  right  and  the  left 
hands  of  the  same  body?  He  had  de- 
spaired of  reaching  her  by  argument;  and 
it  was  almost  as  a discovery  to  him  that 
he  could  reach  her  by  a magnetism  which 
was  as  superior  to  w ords  as  words  are  to 
yells. 

Strangely  enough,  lie  began  to  feel  now 
that  it  would  not  be  so  bard  to  persuade 
her  who  was  his  best  friend  that  compar- 
ative poverty  was  essentially  the  higher 
course  for  him,  os  to  reconcile  to  his  feel- 
ings the  act  of  persuading  lier.  From  every 
provident  point  of  view  his  mother  was  so 
undoubtedly  right  that  he  was  not  without 
a sickness  of  heart  in  finding  he  conld  shake 
her. 

8he  had  a singular  insight  into  life,  con- 
sidering that  she  had  never  mixed  with  it 
There  are  instances  of  persons  who,  with- 
out clear  ideas  of  the  things  they  criticise, 
have  yet  had  clear  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
those  things.  Blacklock,  a poet  blind  from 
his  birth,  could  describe  visual  objects  with 
accuracy;  Professor  Sanderson,  who  was 
also  blind,  gave  excellent  lectures  on  color, 
and  taught  others  the  theory  of  ideas  which 
they  had  and  he  bad  not  In  the  social 
sphere  these  gifted  ones  are  mostly  women  ; 
they  can  watch  a world  which  they  never 


saw,  and  estimate  forces  of  which  they  have 
only  heard.  We  call  it  iutuition. 

What  was  the  great  world  to  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright ? A multitude  whose  tendencies 
could  be  perceived,  though  not  its  essences. 
Communities  were  seen  by  her  as  from  a dis- 
tance ; sbe  saw  them  as  we  see  the  throngs 
which  cover  the  canvases  of  Sallaert,  Snay- 
ers,  Van  Aisloot,  and  others  of  that  school 
— vast  masses  of  beings,  jostling,  zigzag- 
ging, and  processioning  in  definite  direc- 
tions, but  whose  features  are  indistinguish- 
able from  the  very  comprehensiveness  of 
the  view. 

One  conld  see  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone, 
her  life  was  very  complete  on  its  reflective 
side.  The  philosophy  of  her  nature,  and 
its  limitations  by  circumstance,  were  almost 
written  in  her  movements.  They  had  a 
majestic  foundation,  though  they  were  far 
from  being  majestic;  and  they  had  a ground- 
work of  assnrance,  but  they  were  not  as- 
sured. As  ber  once  springy  walk  bad  be- 
come deadened  by  time,  so  bad  her  natural 
pride  of  life  been  hiudered  in  its  blooming 
by  her  necessities. 

The  next  slight  tonch  in  the  shaping  of 
Clym’s  destiny  occurred  a few  days  after. 
A barrow  was  opened  on  the  heath,  and 
Yeobright  attended  the  operation,  remain- 
ing away  from  his  study  during  several 
hoars.  In  the  afternoon  Christian  return- 
ed from  a journey  in  the  same  direction,  and 
Mrs.  Yeobright  questioned  him. 

“They  have  dug  a hole,  and  they  have 
found  things  like  flower-pots  upside  down, 
Mis’ess  Yeobright;  and  inside  these  be  real 
charnel  boues.  They  have  carried  ’em  off 
to  men’s  houses;  but  I shouldn’t  like  to 
sleep  whore  they  will  bide.  Dead  folks 
have  been  known  to  come  and  claim  their 
own.  Mr.  Yeobright  had  got  one  pot  of  the 
bones,  and  was  going  to  bring  ’em  borne — 
real  skellington  bones — but  ’twos  ordered 
otherwise.  You’ll  be  relieved  to  hear  that 
be  gave  away  his,  pot  and  all,  on  second 
thoughts ; and  a blessed  thing  for  ye,  Mis’ess 
Yeobright,  considering  the  wind  o’  nights.” 

“Gave  it  away?” 

“ Yes.  To  Miss  Vye.  She  has  a cannibal 
taste  for  such  church-yanl  furniture  seem- 
ingly.” 

“Miss  Vye  was  there  too?” 

“ Ay,  ’a  b’lieve  she  was.” 

When  Clym  came  home,  which  was  short- 
ly after,  his  mother  said,  in  a curious  tone: 
“ The  urn  you  had  meant  for  me  you  gave 
away.” 

Yeobright  mode  no  reply ; the  eorrent  of 
her  feeling  was  too  pronounced  to  admit  it. 

The  early  weeks  of  the  year  passed  on. 
Yeobright  certainly  studied  at  home,  but 
he  also  walked  much  abroad,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  walk  was  always  toward  some 
point  of  a line  between  Mistover  and  Black- 
barrow. 
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Tlie  month  of  March  arrived,  and  the 
heath  showed  its  first  faiut  signs'of  awaken- 
ing from  winter  trance.  The  awakening 
was  almost  feline  in  its  stealthiness.  The 
pool  outside  the  bank  by  Eustacia’s  dwell- 
ing, which  seemed  as  dead  and  desolate  as 
ever  to  an  observer  who  moved  and  made 
noises  in  his  observation,  would  gradually 
disclose  a state  of  great  animation  when 
silently  watched  a while.  A timid  animal 
world  had  come  to  life  for  the  season.  Lit- 
tle tadpoles  and  efts  began  to  bubble  up 
through  the  water,  aud  to  race  along  be- 
neath it ; toads  made  noises  like  very  young 
ducks,  and  advanced  to  the  margin  iu  twos 
and  threes ; overhead,  bumble-bees  flew  hith- 
er and  thither  in  the  thickening  light,  their 
drone  coming  and  goiug  like  the  sound  of  a 
gong. 

Ou  an  evening  such  as  this,  Yeobright  de- 
scended into  the  Blooms  Eud  valley  from 
beside  that  very  pool,  where  he  had  been 
standing  with  another  quite  silently  and 
quite  long  enough  to  hear  all  this  puny  stir 
of  resurrection  in  nature;  yet  he  had  not 
heard  it.  His  walk  was  rapid  as  he  came 
down,  and  he  went  with  a springy  tread. 
Before  entering  upon  his  mother's  premises 
he  stopped  and  breathed.  The  light  which 
shone  forth  on  him  from  the  window  re- 
vealed that  his  face  was  flushed  and  his 
eye  bright.  What  it  did  not  show  was 
something  which  lingered  upon  his  lips  like 
a seal  set  there.  The  abiding  presence  of 
this  impress  was  so  real  that  he  hardly  dared 
to  enter  the  house,  for  it  seemed  as  if  his 
mother  might  say,  “ What  red  spot  is  that 
glowing  upon  your  mouth  so  vividly  f" 

But  lie  entered  soon  after.  The  tea  was 
ready,  and  lie  sat  down  opposite  his  mother. 
She  did  not  speak  many  words,  and  as  for 
him,  something  had  been  just  done  and 
some  words  had  been  just  said  on  the  hill 
which  prevented  him  from  beginning  a des- 
ultory chat.  His  mother's  taciturnity  was 
not  without  ominousness,  but  he  appeared 
not  to  care.  He  knew  why  she  said  so  lit- 
tle, but  he  could  not  remove  the  cause  of 
her  bearing  toward  him.  These  half-silent 
sittings  were  far  from  uncommon  with  them 
now.  At  last  Yeobright  made  a beginning 
of  what  was  intended  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter. 

“ Five  days  have  we  sat  like  this  at  meals, 
with  scarcely  a word.  What's  the  use  of  it, 
mother  ?” 

“ None.  But  there  is  only  too  good  a rea- 
son.” 

“Not  when  you  know  all.  I have  been 
wanting  to  speak  about  this,  and  I am  glad 
the  subject  is  begun.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  Eustacia  Vye.  Well,  I confess  I have 
seen  her  lately,  and  have  seen  her  a good 
many  times.” 

“ Yes,  yes ; and  I know  what  that  amounts 
to.  It  troubles  me,  Clyni.  Yon  are  wasting 


yoar  life  here ; and  it  is  solely  on  account  of 
her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  woman, 
you  would  never  have  entertained  this  teach- 
ing scheme  at  all.” 

Clym  looked  hard  at  his  mother.  “ You 
know  that  is  not  it,”  he  said. 

“Well,  I know  you  had  decided  to  at- 
tempt it  before  you  saw  her ; but  that  would 
have  ended  in  intentions.  It  was  very  well 
to  talk  of,  but  ridiculous  to  put  in  practice. 
I fully  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two  yon  would  have  seen  the  folly 
of  such  self-sacrifice,  and  would  have  been 
by  this  time  back  again  to  Paris  in  some 
business  or  other.  I can  understand  objec- 
tions to  the  jewelry  trade — I really  was 
convinced  that  it  was  inadequate  to  the  life 
of  a man  like  you.  But  now  I see  how  mis- 
taken yon  are  about  this  girl,  I doubt  if  you 
could  be  correct  about  other  things.” 

“How  am  I mistaken  in  her?” 

“ She  is  lazy  and  dissatisfied.  But  that 
is  not  all  of  it.  Supposing  her  to  be  as  good 
a woman  as  any  you  can  find,  which  she 
certainly  is  not,  why  do  you  wish  to  connect 
yourself  with  any  body  at  present?” 

“ Well,  there  are  practical  reasons,”  Clym 
began,  and  then  almost  broke  off  under  an 
overpowering  sense  of  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment which  could  be  brought  against  his 
statement.  “ If  I take  a school,  an  educated 
woman  would  be  invaluable  as  a help  to 
me.” 

“ What ! you  really  mean  to  marry  her  ?” 

“It  would  be  premature  to  state  that 
plainly.  But  consider  what  obvious  advan- 
tages there  would  be  in  doing  it.  She—” 

“ Don't  suppose  she  has  auy  money.  She 
hasn’t  a farthing.” 

“ She  is  excellently  educated,  and  would 
make  a good  matron  in  a boarding-school. 
I candidly  own  that  I have  modified  my 
views  a little  in  deference  to  you;  and  it 
should  satisfy  yon.  I no  longer  adhere  to 
my  intention  of  giving  with  my  own  mouth 
rudimentary  education  to  the  lowest  class. 
I can  do  better.  I can  establish  a good 
private  school  for  farmers’  sons,  and  with- 
out stopping  the  school  I can  manage  to 
pass  examinations.  Then  I can  take  orders. 
By  this  means,  aud  by  the  assistance  of  a 
wife  like  her — ” 

“ Oh !” 

“ I shall  ultimately,  I hope,  be  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county.” 

Yeobright  had  enunciated  the  word  “ her” 
with  a fervor  which,  in  conversation  with  a 
mother,  was  absurdly  indiscreet.  Hardly  a 
maternal  heart  within  the  four  seas  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  helped  being  irri- 
tated at  that  ill-timed  betrayal  of  feeling. 

“ You  aTe  blinded,  Clym,”  she  said,  warm- 
ly. “ It  was  a bad  day  for  you  when  yon 
first  set  eyes  on  her.  And  your  scheme  is 
merely  a castle  in  the  air,  built  on  purpose 
to  justify  this  folly  which  has  seized  you, 
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aiul  to  salve  your  conscience  on  the  irration- 
al situation  you  are  in.” 

“ Mother,  that’s  not  true,”  he  firmly  an- 
swered. 

“ Can  you  maintain  that  I sit  and  tell  un- 
truths, when  all  I wish  to  do  is  to  save  you 
from  sorrow  t For  shame,  Clym.  But  it  is 
all  through  that  woman — a hussy !” 

Clym  reddened  like  fire,  and  rose.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  mother’s  shoul- 
der and  said,  in  a tone  which  hung  strange- 
ly between  entreaty  and  command : “ I won’t 
hear  it.  I may  be  led  to  answer  you  in  a 
way  which  we  shall  both  regret.” 

His  mother  parted  her  lips  to  begin  some 
other  vehement  truth,  but  oti  looking  at  him 
she  saw  that  in  his  face  which  led  her  to 
leave  the  words  unsaid.  Yeobright  walked 
once  or  twice  across  the  room,  and  then 
suddenly  went  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
eleven  o’clock  when  he  came  in,  though  he 
had  not  been  further  than  the  precincts  of 
the  garden.  His  mother  was  gone  to  bed. 
A light  was  left  burning  on  the  table,  and 
supper  was  spread.  Without  partaking  of 
any  food  he  secured  the  doors  and  went  np 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  IIOUH  OF  BUSS  AND  MANY  HOURS  OF 
SADNESS. 

The  next  day  was  gloomy  enough  at 
Blooms  Eud.  Yeobright  remained  in  his 
study,  sitting  over  the  open  books;  but  the 
work  of  those  hours  was  miserably  scant. 
Determined  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  condnct  toward  his  mother  resembling 
Bullenness,  he  had  occasionally  spoken  to 
her  on  passing  matters,  and  wonld  take  no 
notice  of  the  brevity  of  her  replies.  With 
the  8a me  resolve  to  keep  up  a show  of  con- 
versation, he  said,  about  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening:  “ There’s  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  to-night.  I am  going  out  to  see  it.” 
And  putting  on  his  overcoat  he  left  her. 

The  low  moon  was  not  as  yet  visible  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  Yeobright  climb- 
ed out  of  the  valley  until  he  stood  in  the 
foil  flood  of  her  light.  But  even  now  he 
walked  on,  and  his  steps  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Blackbarrow. 

In  half  an  hour  he  stood  at  the  top.  The 
sky  was  clear  from  verge  to  verge,  and  the 
moon  flung  her  rays  over  the  whole  heath, 
but  without  appreciably  lighting  it,  except 
where  paths  and  water-courses  had  laid 
bare  the  white  flints  and  glistening  quartz 
saud,  which  made  streaks  upon  the  general 
shade.  After  standing  a while  he  stooped 
and  felt  the  heather.  It  was  dry,  and  he 
flung  himself  down  npon  the  barrow,  his 
face  toward  the  moon,  which  depicted  a 
small  image  of  herself  in  each  of  his  eyes. 

He  had  often  come  up  here  withont  stat- 


ing bis  purpose  to  his  mother ; hat  this 
was  the  first  time  that  he  hod  been  osten- 
sibly frank  as  to  his  purpose  while  really 
concealing  it.  It  was  a moral  situation 
which,  three  months  earlier,  he  could  hard- 
ly have  credited  of  himself.  In  returning 
to  labor  in  this  sequestered  spot  he  had  an- 
ticipated an  escape  from  the  chafing  of  so- 
cial necessities ; yet  behold,  they  were  here 
also.  More  than  ever  he  longed  to  be  in 
some  world  where  personal  ambition  was 
not  the  only  recognized  form  of  progress — 
such  perhaps  as  might  have  been  the  case 
at  some  time  or  other  iu  the  silvery  globe 
then  shining  upon  him.  His  eye  travelled 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  distant 
country — over  the  Bay  of  Rainbows,  the 
sombre  Sea  of  Crises,  the  Ocean  of  Storms, 
the  Lake  of  Dreams,  the  vast  Walled  Plains, 
and  the  wondrous  Ring  Mountains — till  he 
almost  felt  himself  to  be  voyuging  bodily 
through  its  wild  scenes,  standing  on  its  hol- 
low bills,  traversing  its  deserts,  descending 
its  vales  and  old  sea-bottoms,  mounting  to 
the  edges  of  its  craters. 

While  he  watched  the  far-famed  land- 
scape, a tawny  stain  grew  into  being  on  the 
lower  verge : the  eclipse  had  begun.  This 
marked  a preconcerted  moment : the  remote 
celestial  phenomenon  had  been  pressed  into 
sublunary  service  as  a lovers’  signal.  Yeo- 
bright’s  mind  flew  back  to  earth  at  the 
sight ; be  arose,  shook  liimself,  and  listened. 
Minute  after  minute  passed  by ; perhaps  ten 
minutes  passed,  and  the  shadow  on  the  moon 
perceptibly  widened.  He  beard  a rustling 
on  his  left  hand,  a cloaked  figure  with  an 
upturned  face  appeared  at  the  base  of  the 
barrow,  and  Clym  descended.  In  a moment 
the  figure  was  in  bis  arms,  aud  his  lips  upon 
hers. 

“ My  Enstacia!” 

“Clym,  dearest!” 

Snch  a situation  had  less  than  three 
months  brought  forth. 

They  remained  long  withont  a single  ut- 
terance, for  no  language  could  reach  the 
level  of  their  condition : words  were  as  the 
rusty  implements  of  a by-gone  barbarous 
epoch,  and  only  to  be  occasionally  tolerated. 

“I  began  to  wonder  why  you  did  not 
come,”  said  Yeobright,  when  she  bad  with- 
drawn a little  from  liis  embrace. 

“You  said  ten  minutes  after  the  first 
mark  of  shade  on  the  edge  of  the  moon ; 
and  that’s  what  it  is  now.” 

“Well,  let  ns  only  thiuk  that  here  we 
are.” 

Then,  holding  each  other’s  hand,  they  were 
again  silent,  and  the  shadow  on  the  moon’s 
disk  grew  a little  larger. 

“ Has  it  seemed  long  since  you  last  saw 
me  T ” she  asked. 

“ It  has  seemed  sad.” 

“And  not  long?  That’s  because  yon  oc- 
cupy yourself,  and  so  blind  yourself  to  my 
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absence.  To  me  who  can  do  nothing  it  has 
been  like  living  under  stagnant  water.” 

“ I would  rather  bear  tediousness,  sweet, 
than  have  time  made  short  by  the  means 
that  mine  has  been  shortened.” 

“ In  what  way  is  that  I You  have  been 
thinking  you  wished  you  did  not  love  me.” 

“ How  can  a man  wish  that,  and  yet  love 
on  f No,  Eustacia.” 

“ Men  can,  women  can  not.” 

“ Well,  whatever  I may  have  thonght,  one 
thing  is  certaiu — I do  love  you — past  all 
compass  and  description.  I love  you  to  op- 
pressiveness— I who  have  never  before  felt 
more  than  a pleasant  passing  fancy  for  any 
woman  I have  ever  seen.  Let  me  look  right 
into  your  moon-lit  face,  and  dwell  on  every 
line  and  curve  in  it.  Only  a few  hair- 
breadths make  the  difference  between  this 
face  and  faces  I have  seen  many  times  be- 
fore I knew  you ; yet  what  a difference — the 
difference  between  every  thing  and  nothing 
at  all ! A touch  on  that  month  again — there, 
and  there,  and  there.  Your  eyes  seem  heavy, 
Eustacia.” 

“ No,  it  is  ray  general  way  of  looking.  I 
think  it  arises  from  my  feeling  sometimes 
an  agonizing  pity  for  myself  that  I ever  was 
born.” 

“ You  don’t  feel  it  now  f” 

“ No.  Yet  I know  that  we  shall  not  love 
like  this  always.  Nothing  can  insure  the 
continuance  of  love.  It  will  evaporate  like 
a spirit,  and  so  I feel  full  of  fears.” 

“ You  need  not.” 

“Ah,  yon  don’t  know.  You  have  seen 
more  than  I,  and  have  been  into  cities  and 
among  people  that  I have  only  heard  of,  and 
have  lived  more  years  than  I ; but  yet  I am 
older  at  this  than  you.  I loved  another 
man  once,  and  now  I love  you.” 

“ In  God’s  mercy  don’t  talk  so,  Enstacia.” 

“But  I do  not  think  I shall  be  the  one 
who  wearies  first.  It  will,  I fear,  end  in  this 
way : your  mother  will  find  out  that  you  meet 
me,  and  she  will  influence  you  against  me.” 

“ That  can  never  be.  She  knows  of  these 
meetings  already.” 

“ And  she  speaks  agaiust  me  f” 

“ I will  not  say.” 

“There — go  away!  Obey  her.  I shall 
ruin  you.  It  is  foolish  of  you  to  meet  me 
like  this.  Kiss  me,  and  go  away  forever. 
Forever,  do  you  hear  T — forever.” 

“Not  I.” 

“ It  is  your  only  chance.  Many  a man’s 
love  has  been  a curse  to  him.” 

“You  are  desperate,  full  of  fancies,  and 
willful ; and  you  misunderstaud.  I have  an 
additional  reason  for  seeing  you  to-night  be- 
sides love  of  yon.  For  though,  unlike  you, 
I feel  our  affection  may  be  eternal,  I feel 
with  yon  in  this,  that  our  present  mode  of 
existence  can  not  last.” 

“ Oh ! ’tis  your  mother.  Yes,  that’s  it.  I 
knew  it.” 


“ Never  mind  what  it  is.  Believe  this — I 
can  not  let  myself  lose  you.  I must  have 
you  always  with  me.  This  very  evening  I 
do  not  like  to  let  you  go.  There  is  only  one 
cure  for  this  anxiety,  dearest — you  must  be 
my  wife.” 

“Cynics  say  that  cures  the  anxiety  by 
cnriug  the  love.” 

“ But  you  must  answer  me.  Shall  I claim 
you  some  day  T — I don’t  mean  at  once.” 

“ I must  think.  At  preseut  speak  of  Paris 
to  me.  Is  there  any  place  like  it  on  the 
earth  t” 

“It  is  very  beautiful.  But  you  will  be 
minet” 

“I  will  be  nobody  else’s  in  the  world — 
does  that  satisfy  you  f” 

“ Yes,  for  the  preseut.” 

“Now  tell  me  of  the  Louvre.” 

“ Well,  if  I must,  I will.  I remember  one 
sunny  room  in  it  wrhich  would  make  a fit- 
ting place  for  you  to  live  in — the  Galerie 
d’ Apollon.  Its  wiudows  are  mainly  east; 
and  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  the  whole  apartment  is  in  a perfect 
blaze  of  splendor.  Tbe  rays  bristle  and  dart 
from  the  incrustations  of  gilding  to  the  mag- 
nificent inlaid  coffers,  from  the  coffers  to  the 
gold  and  silver  plate,  from  the  plate  to  the 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  from  these  to 
the  enamels,  till  there  is  a perfect  net-work 
of  light  which  quite  dazzles  the  eye.” 

“And  Versailles — the  King’s  Gallery  is 
some  such  gorgeous  room,  is  it  not  f” 

“Yes.  But  wliat’s  the  use  of  talking  of 
such  places  f By-the-way,  the  Little  Tria- 
non would  suit  us  beautifully  to  live  in,  and 
you  might  walk  in  the  gardens  in  the  moon- 
light and  think  you  were  in  some  English 
shrubbery ; it  is  laid  out  in  English  fashion.” 

“ I should  hate  to  think  that.” 

“ Then  yon  could  keep  to  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Grand  Palace.  All  about  there  you 
feel  in  a world  of  historical  romance.” 

He  went  on,  since  it  was  her  wish,  and 
described  Fontainebleau,  St.  Cloud,  the  Bois, 
and  many  other  familiar  haunts  of  the  Pa- 
risians, till  she  said, 

“ When  used  you  to  go  to  these  places  f ” 

“ On  Sundays.” 

“Ah,  yes.  I dislike  English  Sundays. 
How  I should  chime  in  with  their  manners 
over  there ! Dear  Clyin,  you’ll  go  back 
again  t” 

Clym  shook  his  head,  and  looked  at  the 
eclipse. 

“If  you’ll  go  back  again,  I’ll — be  some- 
thing,” she  said,  tenderly,  putting  her  head 
near  liis  breast.  “ If  you’ll  agree,  I’ll  give 
my  promise,  without  making  you  wait  a 
minute  longer.” 

“How  extraordinary  that  you  and  my 
mother  should  be  of  one  mind  about  this,” 
said  Yeobright.  “ I have  vowed  not  to  go 
back,  Eustacia.  It  is  not  the  place  I dis- 
like ; it  is  the  occupation.” 
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44  But  you  can  go  in  some  other  capacity.” 

44  No.  Besides,  it  would  interfere  with  iny 
scheme.  Don’t  press  that,  Eustacia.  Will 
you  marry  me  T” 

“ I can  not  tell.” 

44  Now — never  mind  Paris ; it  is  no  better 
than  other  spots.  Promise,  sweet.” 

44  You  will  never  adhere  to  your  education 
plan,  I am  quite  sure ; and  then  it  will  he  all 
right  for  me;  and  so  I promise  to  be  yours 
for  ever  and  ever.” 

Clym  brought  her  face  toward  his  by  a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  kissed  her. 

44  Ah ! but  you  don’t  know  what  you  have 
got  in  me,”  she  said.  44  Sometimes  I think 
there  is  not  that  in  Eustacia  Vye  which  will 
make  a good  homespun  wife.  Well,  let  it 
go — see  how  our  time  is  slipping,  slipping, 
slipping!”  She  pointed  toward  the  hour- 
glass which  stood  on  a stone  between  their 
feet  and  the  moon,  the  upper  half  showing 
itself  to  be  two-thirds  empty. 

44  You  are  too  mournful.” 

44  No.  Only  I dread  to  think  of  any  thing 
beyond  the  present.  What  is,  we  know. 
We  are  together  now,  and  it  is  unknown 
how  long  we  shall  be  so : the  unknown  al- 
ways dlls  my  mind  with  terrible  possibili- 
ties, even  when  I may  reasonably  expect  it 
to  be  cheerful.  . . . Clym,  the  eclipsed  moon- 
light shines  upon  your  face  with  a strange 
foreign  color,  and  shows  its  shape  as  if  it 
were  cut  out  in  gold.  That  means  that  you 
should  be  doing  better  things  than  this.” 

44  You  are  ambitious,  Eustacia — no,  not 
exactly  ambitious,  luxurious.  I ought  to 
be  of  the  same  vein  to  make  you  happy,  I 
suppose.  And  yet,  far  from  that.  I could 
live  and  die  in  a hermitage  here,  with  prop- 
er work  to  do.” 

There  was  that  in  his  tone  which  implied 
distrust  of  his  position  as  a solicitous  lover, 
a doubt  if  he  were  acting  fairly  toward  one 
whose  tastes  touched  his  own  only  at  rare 
and  infrequent  points.  She  saw  his  mean- 
ing, and  whispered,  in  a low  full  accent  of 
eager  assurance : 44  Don’t  mistake  me,  Clym. 
Though  I should  like  Paris,  I love  you  for 
yourself  alone.  To  be  your  wife  and  to  live 
in  Paris  would  be  heaven  to  me ; but  1 would 
rather  live  with  you  in  a hermitage  here 
than  not  be  yours  at  ail.  It  is  gain  to  me 
either  way,  aud  very  great  gain.  There’s 
my  too  candid  confession.” 

44  Spoken  like  a woman.  And  now  I must 
soon  leave  you.  Pll  walk  with  you  toward 
your  house.” 

44  But  must  yon  go  home  yet  f”  she  asked. 
44  Yes,  the  sand  has  nearly  slipped  away,  I 
see,  and  the  eclipse  is  creeping  on  more  and 
more.  Don’t  go  yet.  Stop  till  the  hour  has 
run  itself  out ; then  1 will  not  press  you  any 
more.  Yon  will  go  home  and  sleep  well ; I 
keep  sighing  in  my  sleep.  Do  you  ever 
dream  of  me  f” 

44 1 can  not  recollect  a clear  dream  of  you.” 


44 1 see  your  face  in  every  scene  of  my 
dreams,  and  hear  your  voice  in  every  sound. 
I wish  I did  not.  It  is  too  much  what  I 
feel.  They  say  such  love  never  lasts.  Once 
I saw  an  officer  of  the  Hussars  ride  down 
the  street  at  Bndinouth,  and  though  he  was 
a total  stranger  aud  never  spoke  to  me,  I 
loved  him  till  I thought  I should  really  die 
of  love ; but  I didn’t  die,  aud  at  last  1 left 
off  caring  for  him.  How  dreadful  it  would 
be  if  a time  should  come  when  I could  not 
love  you !” 

44  Please  don’t  say  such  reckless  things. 
When  we  see  such  a time  at  hand  we  will 
say, 4 1 have  outlived  my  end  and  purpose,’ 
and  die.  There ! the  hour  has  expired : now 
let  us  walk  on.” 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  along  the  path 
toward  Mistover.  When  they  were  near  the 
house,  he  said : 44  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  see 
your  grandfather  to-night.  Do  you  think 
he  will  object  to  it  f” 

44 1 will  Bpeak  to  him.  I am  so  accustom- 
ed to  be  my  own  mistress  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me  that  we  should  have  to  ask  him.” 

Then  they  lingeringly  separated,  and  Clym 
descended  toward  Blooms  End. 

And  os  he  walked  further  and  further 
from  the  charmed  atmosphere  of  his  Olym- 
pian girl  his  face  grew  sad  with  a new  sort 
of  sadness.  A perception  of  the  dilemma  iu 
which  his  love  had  placed  him  came  back 
in  full  force.  In  spite  of  Eustacia’s  appar- 
ent willingness  to  wait  through  the  period 
of  an  unpromising  engagement,  till  he  should 
be  established  in  his  new  pursuit,  ho  could 
not  but  perceive  at  moments  that  she  loved 
him  rather  as  a vistant  from  a gay  world  to 
which  she  rightly  belonged  than  as  a man 
with  a purpose  opposed  to  that  past  of  his 
which  so  interested  her.  Often  at  their 
meetings  a word  or  a sigh  wonld  escape  her. 
It  meant  that,  though  she  made  no  condi- 
tions as  to  his  return  to  the  French  capital, 
this  was  what  she  secretly  longed  for  in  the 
event  of  marriage;  and  it  robbed  him  of 
many  an  otherwise  pleasant  hour.  Along 
with  this  came  the  widening  breach  between 
himself  and  his  mother.  Whenever  any  lit- 
tle occurrence  had  brought  into  more  prom- 
inence than  usual  the  disappointment  that 
he  was  causing  her,  it  had  sent  him  on  lone 
and  moody  walks ; or  he  was  kept  awake  a 
great  part  of  the  night  by  the  turmoil  of 
spirit  which  such  a recognition  created.  * If 
Mrs.  Yeobright  could  onljr  have  been  led  to 
see  what  a sound  and  worthy  purpose  this 
purpose  of  his  was,  and  how  little  it  was 
being  affected  by  his  devotion  to  Eustacia, 
how  differently  would  she  regard  him! 

Thus  as  his  sight  grew  accustomed  to  the 
first  blinding  halo  kindled  about  him  by 
love  aud  beauty,  Yeobright  began  to  per- 
ceive what  a strait  ho  was  in.  Sometimes 
he  wished  that  he  had  never  known  Eusta- 
cia, immediately  to  retract  the  wish  as  bru- 
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taL  Three  antagonistic  growths  had  to  be 
kept  alive : his  mother’s  trust  in  him,  his 
plan  for  becoming  a teacher,  and  Eustacia’s 
happiness.  His  fervid  nature  could  not  af- 
ford to  relinquish  one  of  these,  though  two 
of  the  three  were  as  many  as  he  could  hope 
to  preserve.  Though  his  love  was  as  chaste 
as  that  of  Petrarch  for  his  Laura,  it  had 
made  fetters  of  what  previously  was  only  a 
difficulty.  A position  which  was  not  too 
simple  when  ho  stood  whole-hearted  had 
become  indescribably  complicated  by  the 
addition  of  Eustacia.  Just  when  his  moth- 
er was  beginning  to  tolerate  one  scheme,  he 
had  introduced  another  still  bitterer  than 
the  first;  and  the  combination  was  more 
than  she  could  bear. 


A WIFE  HUNT. 

WE  came  slowly  down  the  steps  of 
George  Brooks’s  house.  It  was  late. 
“ What  did  yon  think  of  them  f”  said  I, 
as  we  walked  toward  Broadway. 

“ How  did  he  ever  get  her  ?”  exclaimed 
my  friend,  by  way  of  answer. 

“I  will  tell  you  all  about  it, if  you  will 
come  around  here  to  the  Chess  Tunnel,  and 
take  some  Budweis  with  me.” 

So  we  walked  around  to  the  Internation- 
al Chess  Tunnel,  dived  into  the  cellar,  passed 
the  groups  around  the  billiard  and  chess 
champions  and  the  players  at  devil-among- 
the-tailors,  and  took  our  seats  in  a separate 
compartment  under  the  sidewalk.  The  al- 
cove made  a close  enough  imitation  to  a 
real  wine-cellar.  A foaming  tankard  of 
Liebotschauer  was  placed  before  my  friend, 
and  a glass  of  Budweis  before  me.  A fine 
round  frontage  de  Brie — from  New  Jersey — 
graced  the  centre  of  the  table. 

We  sat  a while  in  silence,  thinking  of  the 
couple  we  had  just  left — of  George,  big, 
gruff,  lank,  shock-haired,  full  of  unexpected 
humor;  and  of  Jennie  his  wife,  blonde,  nat- 
ty, quick  as  a flash,  whom  George  was  al- 
ways regarding  with  a gaze  partly  amused, 
partly  frightened.  Their  house  was  not 
large,  but  crammed  with  furniture  ami 
knickknacks  of  the  most  incongruous  kind 
— so  crammed  that  George  never  knew  quite 
what  to  do  with  his  legs,  and  was  conscious 
that  the  eagle  eyes  of  Jennie  knew  just 
how  near  they  were  to  upsetting  something. 
Thete  >vas  not  place  even  for  his  bundle  of 
law  papers;  so  whenever  he  brought  any 
of  those  articles  home,  he  took  them  to  the 
room  up  stairs,  which  Jennie  called  the 
- nursery.  But  there  w-as  no  child  in  the 
nursery,  nor  was  there  prospect  of  any. 

“By  Jove!”  said  my  friend,  bringing  his 
haud  down  on  the  table  with  a smack. 
“ What  a pretty  little  thing  she  is,  ami  what 
a little  devil!  Did  you  see  how  perfectly 
she  sat,  the  ruddy  hair  just  showing  over 
the  back  of  that  deep  sofa,  or  chair,  or  what- 


ever it  was!  And  the  dress  just  swept 
right — ” 

“ Restrain  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
I,  in  a lordly  way.  u Perhaps  you  wouldn’t 
have  noticed  those  particulars  with  so  keen 
a zest  if  you  did  not  happen  to  be  pretty 
good-looking,  and  Jennie  had  not  been  firing 
all  her  small  batteries  at  yon  for  the  last 
half  hour.” 

“ Oh,  pshaw !”  said  he,  reddening  a little, 
and  burying  his  nose  in  the  Liebotschauer. 

“ Well,  you  know,”  said  I,  in  a patronizing 
tone,  “ I’ve  been  there . In  fact,  there  was  a 
time  when  I thought  her  the  loveliest  wom- 
an in  the  world,  aud — would  you  believe  itf 
— it  was  just  the  very  time  that  George  cap- 
tured her,  took  her  away  right  from  under 
my  nose !” 

“ Believe  it  t”  said  my  friend,  in  a still, 
small  voice — “ why  not  I” 

“ Come,  now,  that’s  too  bad !”  said  I,  sulki- 
ly, and  applied  myself  to  the  Budweis. 

He  burst  into  a very  shrill  laugh.  “Go  on 
with  your  rat-killing,”  he  said,  and  laughed 
again,  this  time  so  loud  that  the  billiard- 
players  looked  around.  That  was  his  idea 
of  wit. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  I,  after  an  uncomfort- 
able pause,  “it  happened  after  this  wise. 
But  I want  you  first  to  understand  that  I 
tolerate  no  interruptions.  Let  me  tell  my 
story  straight  through,  and  then  you  con 
make  what  comments  you  please.” 

My  friend  settled  himself  so  that  the  light 
was  not  on  his  eyes,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

“Jennie  Graham  belongs  to  respectable 
rich  people  here,  who,  by  giving  a certain 
number  of  entertainments,  cau  put  their 
sons,  daughters,  and  nieces  into  what  is 
called  good  society.  They  are  accepted 
people.  1 began  to  pay  attention  to  her  at 
little  parties,  chiefly  by  standing  near  her, 
or  over  her,  twirling  my  mustache.  I see 
you  smile ; but  there  is  a tradition  among 
the  young  men  of  New  York  that  a steady 
pursuit  of  that  system  will,  in  the  end,  bring 
down  the  most  stubborn  heiress.  I did  not 
go  in  for  heiresses ; Jennie  was  by  no  means 
of  that  variety;  but  I fell  insensibly  to  ad- 
miring and  then  to  loving  her.  No  one  told 
ine  that  the  way  to  win  a girl  was  to  stand 
over  her  twirliug  my  mustache;  I merely 
followed  the  example  of  some  older  fellows 
I used  to  see.  Don’t  you  know  the  kind  of 
man  who  comes  into  a room  in  a mousy  way; 
not  timidly  mousy — you  know  what  I mean 
— but  with  a kind  of  tremendous  quiet  and 
concentration,  as  if  to  tread  hard  or  speak 
aloud  would  scare  something  f Girls  like 
that  kind  of  thing,  especially  the  young 
ones;  they  think  such  a man  must  have 
seen  a great  deal  of  the  world.  So  he  has 
— of  New  York.  They  think  that  when  he 
does  speak,  it  will  be  something  very  fine 
— and  so  it  is.  Women’s  imaginations  will 
do  any  thing. 
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“ Well,  I practiced  the  mousy  way  of  en- 
tering a room,  the  mysterious  manner  that 
waits  for  tet&Jt-tete  before  saying  any  thing, 
the  mustaclie-twirling'business  which  means 
that  no  other  woman  has  any  charms  for  the 
devotee  to  that  Brahminical  occupation.  I 
soon  knew  all  the  patterns  of  dress  that 
Jennie  affected,  the  different  kinds  of  trim- 
ming, arrangements  of  her  hair,  and  so  on. 
After  a while  she  began  to  consult  me  on 
such  important  subjects,  aud  we  became 
better  acquainted.  You  have  no  idea  how 
interesting  such  thiugs  can  become  under 
certain  circumstances.  Soon  I was  asked  to 
her  house,  and  >vas  afterward  a regular  vis- 
itor. One  day  when  I came  in  with  my 
mousiest  and  most  concentrated  manner  I 
found  George  in  the  drawing-room. 

“ * How  air  you  V said  he,  gri  pping  my  hand 
with  a force  that  almost  made  me  faint.  4 1 
declare,  you  come  in  so  quiet  you’d  think  it 
was  a ghost ! Fact !’ 

il  Poor  dear  George ! he  will  say  * air,’  do 
what  Jennie  will,  bnt  he  is  otherwise  more 
changed  than  yon  can  think.  If  there  ever 
was  a rough  diamond  of  a man,  it  was  George 
Brooks  when  he  first  came  to  see  his  little 
cousin.  He  was  flurried  during  that  first 
visit. 

“ They  are  cousins,  but  so  remotely  con- 
nected that  Jennie  vowed  that  she  thought 
it  absurd  of  her  parents  to  recognize  him. 
The  Grahams  lived  in  a large  broad  house 
in  Bond  Street,  with  a bit  of  hard  furniture 
put  against  each  wall  of  the  rooms,  aud  cer- 
tain fearful  old  portraits  hanging  about. 
There  was  a piano,  on  which  Jennie  played 
a little,  and  a wide  chimney-place  in  which 
they  burned  wood.  With  all  its  grimness  and 
bareness,  I liked  it  better  than  I do  Jennie’s 
little  bric-b-brac  shop.  In  winter  it  was  cold 
in  the  front  parlor — I shouldn’t  have  called 
it  a drawing-room — but  then  that  only  made 
you  draw  up  closer  to  the  wood  fire ; in  fact, 
when  Jennie  was  at  home,  that  was  one  of 
its  great  advantages. 

“ Well,  of  course  I saw  at  once  that  the 
big  uncouth  country  lawyer  was  dreadful- 
ly in  love  with  little  Jennie.  You  know 
what  a sweet,  straightforward  soul  he  is — 
you  ought  to  if  you  can  read  faces.  Well, 
he  came  to  me  pretty  soon  and  asked  me 
plumply  if  I was  in  love  with  Jennie,  if  she 
were  still  free : 4 Because,’  said  he, 4 1 am  so 
in  love  with  her  myself  that  I shall  either 
have  to  go  away  or  try  to  win  her.  Are 
you  in  my  way  t’ 

44  4 My  dear  fellow,’  said  I,  in  pursuance  of 
my  r6ls , 4 we  men  of  the  world,  you  know, 
don’t  fall  easily  in  love.  We  see  so  many 
girls!  Miss  Jennie  and  I are  the  greatest 
of  friends,  bnt  nothing  more — I assure  yon, 
nothing  more.  It  isn’t  at  all  the  thing  for 
young  men  to  get  engaged  nowadays.’ 

44  George  looked  at  me  for  a moment  with 
his  mouth  open;  then  a flood  of  delight 


made  his  ugly  face  handsome  for  a moment, 
and  he  threw  his  arms  about  me  with  a hug 
that  almost  broke  my  ribs.  Seeing  my  dis- 
gusted look,  he  apologized  very  humbly, 
and  said, 

“ 4 Fact  is,  I didn’t  suppose  it  possible  any 
one  could  know  Cousin  Jen  a day  without 
beiug  dead  in  love  with  her.’ 

“Miss  Jennie  had  positively  forbidden  him 
to  call  her  ‘ Cousin  Jen,’  but  the  poor  boy  * 
always  forgot. 

“ Now  it  was  a cowardly  lie  in  me  to  make 
him  such  an  answer — in  one  sense  it  was. 
Jennie  and  I were  not  engaged,  but  we 
ought  to  have  been.  But  the  difficulty  was 
that  I felt  in  no  hurry  to  announce  it,  while 
Jennie  positively  refused  to  consider  it  an 
engagement  at  ail.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
Jenuie  at  that  time  had  no  more  heart  than 
a broomstick.  There  was  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  tenderness  or  romance  or  even 
sentimentality  about  her.  She  knew  a good 
deal  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  quotable  po- 
etry by  heart,  aud  occasionally  made  a hap- 
py application  of  a line,  but  her  tendency 
was  more  to  the  comic  than  the  sentimental. 
Of  course  I did  not  think  all  this  at  the 
time,  although  I did  sometimes  feel  a sense 
of  something  lacking  in  her  character.  Per- 
haps I was  in  the  same  case  myself. 

“ That  very  day  the  sport  began.  I say 
sport,  for  I did  not  dream  that  George 
would  succeed,  and  I had  a rather  malicious 
enjoyment  of  Jennie’s  troubles.  She  was 
not  guiltless,  for  it  had  amused  her  at  times 
to  practice  the  arts  of  which  she  was  mas- 
ter on  the  quivering  nerves  of  George.  He 
was  such  a helpless  victim ; pleasure  and  dis- 
tress painted  themselves  so  unmistakably 
on  his  face  that  Jennie  could  not  forego  the 
amusement  of  alternately  encouraging  and 
repulsing  him.  But  Jennie  had  far  more 
ambitious  thoughts  thau  any  one  knew. 
There  were  a few  men  whom  she  met  who 
would  have  served  her  purpose,  could  she 
have  held  them  against  the  pressure  from 
other  quarters,  bnt  she  knew  that  there 
were  other  chances  besides  those,  which 
might  turn  up  any  day.  There  were  men 
from  other  cities,  and  there  were  foreigners ; 
she  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry,  aud  had  a 
calculating  mind,  inherited  rightfully  from 
ancestral  Grahams.  While  still  young  she 
had  heard  the  chink  of  gold  in  the  talk  of 
her  elders  as  they  laid  up  dollar  against 
dollar.  Generations  of  Grahams  had  died 
in  the  intensity  of  respectability  and  the 
firm  belief  that  they  would  be  assigned  in 
paradise  a pew  in  the  front  rank.  Jeunio 
did  not  think  of  pews,  but  she  did  intend  to 
make  a brilliant  match. 

“Consider,  then,  the  hopelessness  of 
George’s  suit.  It  was  simply  ludicrous. 
Many  is  the  time  I have  laughed  with  and 
laughed  at  Jennie  while  canvassing  poor 
George’s  infatuatiou,  and  that  is  why  a 
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Blight  constraint  you  may  have  noticed  al- 
ways comes  over  Jennie  in  my  presence. 
She  is  afraid  I will  remind  her  of  those 
times. 

“George  was  studying  law  in  an  office 
down  town,  and  living  a life  that  it  is  mild 
to  call  heroic.  He  acted  as  office-boy  and 
sweep,  besides  studying  law  and  doing  the 
minor  business  of  the  firm.  This  was  to 
make  more  money.  He  also  slept  iu  the 
office  in  order  to  escape  board  bills,  and  had 
some  arrangement  with  the  janitor’s  wife  to 
furnish  him  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  meals. 
He  knew  no  one,  aud  passed  unnoticed  in 
liis  threadbare  coat.  At  daybreak  he  was 
up,  taking  a breather  arouud  the  squares 
between  Trinity  Church  and  the  Post-office, 
took  a glass  of  milk  at  a pie  stand,  read  law 
till  break  fas  t-ti  me,  something  in  the  way  of 
literature  afterward,  and  then  began  his 
day’s  work.  Iu  the  evening,  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  he  put  on  au  old  dress  suit  he 
had  bought  for  the  graduation  exercises  at 
his  up-country  college ; by  half  past  eight 
he  was  ringing  Jennie’s  bell  in  Bond  Street, 
and  as  nine  sounded  over  the  city  he  closed 
her  door  and  walked  down  Broadway  to  his 
law-books.  That  was  his  day,  with  the 
regularity  of  clock-work,  ltaiu  or  shine, 
Jennie  at  home  or  not,  the  Grahams  smiling 
or  frowuing,  warm  or  indiflerent,  it  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  George.  After  a 
few  weeks  they  gave  up  grumbling  over 
him,  and  grew  secretly  to  respect  and  like 
him.  Old  Graham  insisted  on  asking  him 
to  the  Sunday  dinner. 

“But  Jeuuiel  The  rages  that  pretty, 
picturesque,  statuesque,  well-bred  child  used 
to  fly  into  were  sometimes  appalling.  ‘ He's 
not  my  cousin,’  she  would  cry.  i He’s  a 
nasty,  pushing,  impertinent,  odious,  dis- 
agreeable, lubberly  country  clod-hopper ! I 
don’t  merely  hate  him,  I wish  he  were  dead 
— wish  I were  dead.  I won’t  be  persecuted 
in  this  way.  What  claim  has  he  on  this 
family  f Then  she  might  fall  a-crying.  I 
used  to  think  that  crying  showed  how  ab- 
surd his  hopes  were ; now  I know  it  meant 
that  he  was  too  much  for  her. 

“Well,  I must  make  my  story  short. 
Spring  came  around,  and  the  hot  weather 
of  June ; with  it  hope  of  release  for  the  lit- 
tle calculator.  She  was  off  for  the  summer; 
first  at  Long  Branch,  then  to  stay  with  some 
friends  at  Saratoga,  two  weeks  at  Lenox,  and 
possibly,  if  a certain  great  lady  did  not  for- 
get her,  for  a week  of  fashionable  bliss  at 
Newport.  I remember  the  triumphant  tone 
that  mingled  in  her  quiet  remark  to  poor 
George  that  he  would  not  see  her  until  au- 
tumn. His  face  fell  a moment,  but  there 
was  just  a glimmer  of  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye  which  yon  now  catch  so  often  when  he 
looks  at  liis  domineering  little  wife. 

“ Of  course  George  was  not  able  to  follow 
her  to  the  watering-places.  She  felt,  in  mere 


anticipation,  like  a bird  released,  and  became 
so  insufferably  patronizing  to  me,  iu  conse- 
quence of  her  joy,  that  I began  to  thiuk  I 
had  made  a mistake.  She  was  a terribly 
worldly  little  thiug.  I could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  perfect  selfishuess  of  her  easy 
life  w ith  the  struggles  of  George.  I had  no 
fear  of  him  as  a rival,  and  admired  him  as  a 
man.  It  happened  just  then  that  the  chief 
of  the  house  in  which  I am  still  a clerk  asked 
my  advice  about  some  matter  that  involved 
law  business.  It  was  something  out  of  the 
usual  run,  which  could  be  managed  by  other 
lawyers  besides  our  regular  legal  advisers, 
aud  so  I put  in  a spoke  for  George.  Old 
Robinson  took  in  the  situation  at  once ; 
George  managed  the  case  excellently,  and 
earned  a handsome  fee.  It  was  not  till  I 
saw  the  broad  grin  on  his  face  with  which 
he  pocketed  the  check  for  that  fee  that  I 
realized  what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  it. 
He  was  on  the  trail  of  Jennie! 

“ I was  at  Long  Branch  when  he  arrived. 
Haven’t  you  been  at  Long  Branch  T It  is 
a place  people  go  to  in  order  to  avoid  the 
heat;  aud  so  the  hotels  are  placed  on  bare 
white  sand  where  the  reflections  from  the 
water  aud  beach  concentrate.  They  go  to 
re]>ose  themselves  from  the  noise  of  the  city, 
and  each  hotel  is  a Babel.  They  are  tired 
of  beiug  on  dress  parade  in  whatever  soci- 
ety they  may  belong  to,  so  they  go  to  a 
place  where  you  are  more  seen,  and  must 
therefore  dress  more,  than  in  New  York. 
They  believe  in  sea-bathing,  and  take  it 
mostly  by  sympathy,  that  is,  by  looking  at 
others,  who,  with  more  energy  or  less  van- 
ity, make  scarecrows  of  themselves  in  the 
surf.  It  is  a charming  place,  Long  Branch ; 
a visit  to  it  is  a wonderful  relaxation  to  a 
nervous  man.  Indeed,  I wonder  New  Jersey 
did  not  place  her  lunatic  asylum  there,  it  is 
a place  so  soothing,  so  full  of  insects,  with 
the  under-tow  so  handy. 

“Jennie  was  a little  Napoleon  at  Long 
Branch.  She  wTas  in  the  quietest  hotel,  but 
surrounded  by  the  best  men.  Her  manage- 
ment of  them  was  superb ; it  was  like  the 
centurion  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
that  those  w hom  she  hade  to  go  had  a way 
of  returning  without  being  asked  to  oome, 
aud  standing  about,  limp  aud  rather  white 
in  the  gills,  in  an  uncomfortable  and  de- 
pressed condition.  Sho  would  sit  iu  a win- 
dow of  the  great  drawing-room  on  a low 
chair,  and  sninmon  to  her  the  mousiest  and 
most  experienced  gentleman  who  crossed 
her  line  of  vision,  merely  by  a certain  inde- 
scribable set  of  her  head.  I never  could  an- 
alyze it,  although  I have  seen  her  exerciso 
the  charm  a hundred  times.  One  day  she 
had  collected  three  or  fonr  arouud  her,  and 
driven  from  the  room,  without  recourse  to 
any  visible  or  audible  argument,  a handsome 
Western  girl  who  had  been  playing  on  the 
piano.  You  have  noticed  the  sort  of  woman 
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I mean — belle  femme , well  built,  with  head 
like  Millais’s  idea  of  Evangeline — a good 
deal  dressed,  and  addicted  to  singing  to  her- 
self popular  songs  of  a sentimental  nature 
in  public  parlors.  She  could  not  stay  in 
the  same  room  with  Jennie.  She  had  weak- 
nesses; she  was  sentimental — probably  is  a 
very  sweet  and  fine  woman.  Jennie  seemed 
without  a weakness,  and  her  intensely  prac- 
tical nature  drove  out  the  other,  as  copper 
drives  out  silver  coin.  That’s  a rather  bit- 
ter remark  to  make  about  Jennie,  but  you 
will  see  my  provocation. 

“To  this  scene  enters  George, arrayed — 
I don’t  care  to  tell  yon  how  he  looked,  be- 
cause I like  him  so  thoroughly.  Some  cloth- 
ier in  Chatham  Street  had  taken  the  poor 
soul  in ; it  would  have  been  more  chari- 
table if  he  had  taken  in  some  of  the  ex- 
tra cloth  of  his  garments  at  the  same  time. 
However,  there  George  was,  a dreadful  fact — 
big,  ungainly,  devoted,  and  unappeasably  in 
love.  Jennie  did  not  look  at  the  faces  of 
her  admirers.  She  quailed  to  think  what 
concentrated  disdain  w-as  heaping  in  the 
men  of  mousy  step.  She  did  not  care  what 
the  wilted  youths  thought  who  stood  about, 
mustache-twisting.  George  came  up  with 
a rush  that  scattered  them  right  and  left. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  spread  out  his  long 
bony  arms  and  swept  them  all  away  from 
her.  Did  you  ever  see  a cuttle-fish  close 
around  a little  silvery  menhaden  f Neither 
have  I.  But  I can  imagine  that  it  would 
make  a good  metaphor  to  describe  the  way 
in  which  George  took  possession  of  Jennie. 

“ She  had  risen  a moment  before  he  en- 
tered, and  flitted  in  a hap-hazard  dainty  way 
over  to  the  music-stool  just  left  vacant  by 
the  Western  belle  whom  she  had  silently 
ousted  from  the  room.  Her  pretty  little  fin- 
gers touched  the  ivories  in  a careless  way, 
bringing  out  one  or  two  chords  that  were 
full  of  harmony,  and  made  you  ask  for  more ; 
but  to  all  petitions  for  a piece  of  music  she 
gave  a shake  of  her  charmiug  auburn  head,  j 
I didu’t  ask  her  to  play ; I knew  better. 
But  most  of  the  men  who  heard  her  careless 
strumming  went  away  with  the  impression 
that  she  was  a finished  musician,  who  might 
be  allowed  a musician’s  caprices.  George, 
as  I said,  descended  on  this  group,  carrying 
disgust  to  the  men  and  consternation  to  lit- 
tle Miss  Jane.  She  arose,  pink  with  indig- 
nation, but  not  without  her  wits  about  her. 

44  1 What  is  it  ?’  she  said,  afiecting  anxiety. 

4 Is  papa  ill,  or  mamma?’ 

44  George  was  so  happy  to  see  her  that  he 
could  not  speak  at  first.  He  kept  hold  of 
the  hard  little  hand  which  he  had  seized, 
and  devoured  her  silently  with  his  eyes. 

44  4 No,  no,’  said  he  at  length.  4 I’ve  come 
on  my  own  hook — a vacation,  to  see  you, 
Cousin  Jen.’ 

44 4 Oh,1  said  J ennie,  pulling  her  hand  away. 
Her  face  said, 4 Who  asked  you  to  come  ?’  Her 
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lips  said, 4 You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, frightening  me  so ! What  train  do  you 
take  back  to  the  city  ?’ 

44  George  assumed  a piteous  expression  of 
countenance,  and  said  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind. 

44  4 1 hate  men  who  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  on  ev eiy  subject!’  said  Jennie,  with 
unnecessary  fierceness.  4 The  reason  I ask- 
ed was  because  I have  a commission  for 
you : I want  you  to  take  something  to  mam- 
ma to-night.’  From  the  way  her  eyes  roved 
about  the  carpet  I knew  she  was  fabricating 
some  excuse,  some  fictitious  erraud,  to  get 
rid  of  George. 

44  He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes. 

44  4 Of  course  I will  do  what  you  want  me 
to,”  said  he.  4 As  to  having  my  mind  made 
up,  I purposely  left  that  question  of  goiug 
back,  of  leaving  you,  open,  because  it  makes 
me  unhappy.  Jennie,  I have  made  up  my 
mind  ou  one  point — that  you  are  to  bo  my 
wife,  if  asking  you  now  and  working  for  you 
all  my  life  will  accomplish  it.  Jennie,  I 
want  you  to  marry  me.’ 

44  Jennie  turned  several  shades  paler,  and 
seized  hold  of  the  piano  in  a stupefied  state 
of  mind.  I was  for  sliding  away  and  letting 
them  fight  it  out  by  themselves,  but  there 
was  an  agonized  appeal  in  Jennie’s  glauce 
at  mo  that  meant  stay.  So  I staid.  George 
did  not  like  it,  but  he  had  no  time  for  resent- 
ment. The  look  Jennie  gave  me  revealed 
for  the  first  time  how  weak  she  was.  What 
was  she  going  to  answer?  To  judge  from 
her  face,  one  retort  after  another  presented 
itself  without  finding  vent  in  words.  At 
last  she  burst  into  a laugh  that  was  not 
very  joyous,  and  escaped  from  the  room. 
We  could  hear  her  running  up  stairs  to  the 
apartments  of  the  friends  with  whom  she 
was  staying.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I should 
have  given  up  all  hope  if  a woman  had  laugh- 
ed in  my  face  in  that  way,  but  it  was  differ- 
ent with  George.  He  sat  down  quietly, 
aud  although  very  grave,  was  perfectly  at 
his  ease.  You  might  have  supposed  that 
offering  himself  and  being  rejected  before  a 
third  person  was  with  him  an  every-day  af- 
fair. He  seated  himself  on  the  music-stool, 
and  touched  the  keys  gently  without  strik- 
ing a note.  It  seemed  to  me  only  fair  to 
eudenvor  to  get  him  out  of  the  house,  in  or- 
der to  spare  Jennie  as  much  os  possible,  but 
he  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals  for  walk- 
ing, driving,  or  bathing.  So  I left  him  sit- 
ting there,  with  his  head  a little  beut,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  Jennie’s  step. 

44  It  must  have  been  two  hours  before  I saw 
him  again.  He  had  waited  in  vain  for  Jen- 
nie. That  little  woman  had  quickly  got  the 
better  of  her  vexation,  aud  apparently  had 
resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere  with 
her  enjoyment.  Descending  by  another 
staircase  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long 
hotel,  she  hod  pressed  into  her  service  the 
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young  matron  with  whom  she  was  staying 
and  several  other  of  her  friends,  and  was 
now  preparing  for  a game  of  croquet.  It 
bade  fair  to  he  a languid  sport,  to  judge 
from  the  indifference  of  all  the  others  save 
Jennie.  A man  was  wanting,  and  I was  de- 
puted to  heat  him  up ; it  was  while  thus  en- 
gaged that  I found  George,  still  grave  but 
serene,  encamped  before  the  piano.  I nod- 
ded, and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
George  started  up. 

“ 4 Have  you  seen  her  ? Where  is  she  V 

“George  had  never  spoken  to  me  about 
Jennie  since  our  memorable  explanation; 
and,  when  alluding  to  her,  never  used  her 
name,  but  always  said  ‘she*  or  ‘her,’  like 
affectionate  married  people,  who  think  of 
each  other  so  continually  that  th^  name  of 
the  loved  one  sounds  formal,  and  is  conse- 
quently avoided. 

“‘Well,  come  with  me,’  I cried,  after  a 
moment’s  thought.  ‘ Can  you  play  croquet  V 

“ 4 Yes — if  she  is  in  the  game.’ 

“ So  I brought  George  up  to  the  languid 
group  where  Jennie  was  bustling  about  in 
an  uuusual  state  of  excitemont,  and  chuck- 
led to  see  the  various  expressions  with  which 
they  and  she  regarded  the  new-comer.  Jen- 
nie gave  me  a look  of  indignation,  whicli 
deepened  into  wrath  when  she  saw  my 
mouth  twitching.  She  felt  like  braining 
me  with  her  mallet  on  the  spot.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  George  was  quiet 
and  self-possessed,  and  the  others,  finding 
that  their  insolent  stares  made  no  impres- 
sion, accepted  the  inevitable,  and  began  the 
game.  Jennie  avoided  us  both  as  much  as 
possible,  contenting  herself  with  casting 
withering  glances  at  me,  to  which  I respond- 
ed with  deprecating  gestures.  The  distin- 
guished company  talked  to  each  other  in 
very  loud,  high  voices  when  discussing  the 
absent,  and  in  a moderate  key  when  making 
fun  of  George.  But  the  latter  did  not,  or 
did  not  choose  to,  hear.  Jennie  was  enough 
for  all  his  faculties.  He  watched  her  with- 
out a shadow  of  pretense,  and  in  that  way 
only  added  to  her  vexation,  because  she 
kuew  every  one  was  remarking  it.  The  po- 
sition was  a hard  one,  after  all,  although  the 
little  flirt  richly  deserved  it.  As  I said,  she 
was  the  only  energetic  player,  aud  before 
any  one  else  had  gone  far  in  the  game,  she 
was  around  the  circle,  and  free  to  play  the 
v6le  of  hawk  among  the  pigeons.  The  first 
ball  she  pounced  upon  was  that  of  George. 
Her  eyes  snapped  vindictively  as  she  placed 
her  slender  foot  on  one  of  the  balls  and  gave 
it  a vicious  push  into  the  sandy  ground  to 
insure  its  firmness. 

“ ‘ Where  shall  I send  you,  Mister  Brooks  t’ 
she  asked,  as  she  tapped  the  other  ball  close 
to  her  own,  so  that  there  could  be  no  fail- 
ure of  her  coming  blow.  The  ground  sloped 
for  a long  distance  beyond  the  immediate 
croquet  field,  and  Jennie  was  already  tri- 


umphing in  the  thought  of  sending  George 
far  down  the  slope.  She  would  be  rid  of 
him  that  much,  anyhow.  But  George  was 
not  as  stupid  as  he  looked.  Somehow  his 
mallet  and  his  big  foot  were  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  shot,  and  that  forced  Jennie  to 
pause. 

“ ‘ Jennie,’  said  he,  in  a low  voice,  ‘ don’t 
send  me  away  at  all.  Let  us  be  partners, 
and  play  against  the  world.  We  can  meet 
at  times  when  I am  of  use  to  you,  other- 
wise you  can  be  free.  No  one  else  would 
give  you  the  freedom  I will,  even  if  they 
could  love  you  as  I.’ 

“‘I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,’  cried  Jennie,  hotly. 

“ 4 You  must  know  what  I mean.  I want 
to  work  for  you.  When  you  are  my  wife, 
you  shall  have  not  only  a true  and  loving 
husband,  but  greater  freedom  than  yon  now 
possess.  Give  me  a little  hope  before  send- 
ing me  away.’ 

“ ‘ Mr.  Brooks,  will  you  take  your  mallet 
out  of  the  line  of  my  shot  V answered  Jen- 
nie, almost  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 
George  stepped  aside  and  allowed  the  an- 
gry girl  to  raise  her  mallet.  It  descended, 
and  the  ball  flew  away,  but  the  blow  did 
not  sound  clear.  George  did  not  look  after 
his  ball,  but  regarded  Jennie  anxiously.  She 
was  very  pale,  and  leaned  on  her  mallet. 
The  stick  had  struck  the  inside  of  her  foot 
where  a great  bundle  of  nerves  renders  a 
blow  almost  insupportable.  The  agony  wa9 
so  great  that  Bhe  was  unconscious  of  every 
thing  but  pain.  Before  she  had  time  to  fall, 
George  had  picked  her  up,  and  was  taking 
long  strides  toward  the  hotel.  His  envi- 
able role  did  not  lost  long ; Jennie  came  to, 
and,  overwhelmed  with  mortification,  hob- 
bled away  among  the  women. 

“ Jennie  had  been  very  much  hurt  for  the 
time  being,  but  I doubt  whether  George  did 
not  suffer  far  more.  His  face  expressed  the 
most  exquisite  anguish.  Very  naturally  he 
imagined  that  the  delicate  little  creature  he 
had  held  for  a moment  in  his  arms  must  pos-* 
sess  far  more  delicate  sensibilities  than  any 
one  else ; to  her  tender  physical  organiza- 
tion he  attributed  equally  refined  mental 
emotions.  Whether  he  was  right  or  not  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  We  both  thought  that 
no  more  would  be  seen  of  the  auburn  locks 
that  day,  and  George  had  determined  to  stay 
over,  when  the  dinner  gong  rang.  You  know 
how  it  is  in  one  of  those  hotels.  Every 
one  rushes  pell-mell  into  tlio  dining  saloon. 
George  and  I went  in  with  a Tear  detach- 
ment, and  I took  him  over  to  the  table  where 
our  party  usually  sat,  intending  to  seat  him 
in  the  vacant  place  of  Jennie.  But  when 
we  arrived,  there  was  little  Miss  Jane  eat- 
ing her  dinner  as  composedly  as  if  she  nev- 
er had  fainted  in  her  life,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances had  mode  two  men  feel  the 
tortures  of  Hades  out  of  mere  sympathy 
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with  a mallet  blow  against  her  pretty  foot. 
There  was  an  empty  chair  next  her,  and 
George  took  this  at  once.  Jennie  looked 
at  him,  but  without  any  protest  in  her 
face ; it  was  a blank — neither  gracious  nor 
ungracious,  neither  attractive  nor  repel- 
lent. Her  mood  was  sombre,  and  her  man- 
ner listless.  She  allowed  George  to  talk  to 
her  as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  answered 
only  in  monosyllables.  You  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I am  something  of  a man  of  the 
world;  I have  some  savoir-faire ; well,  I as- 
sure yon  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to 
sit  up  there  and  talk  to  the  girl  I love  as 
George  did.  He  was  as  cool  as  if  it  had  been 
the  merest  matter  of  business — as  if  he  were 
compromising  a suit  of  law  with  another  at- 
torney. Among  other  things,  he  said : 

“ ‘ Look  here,  Jennie,  I don’t  make  any  il- 
lusions about  myself.  I know  I am  as  un- 
couth and  ugly  as  you  are  charming  and 
beautiful,  but  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  accept  me.  Suppose  you 
marry  a good-looking  man  used  to  society : 
he  will  be  sure  to  have  other  women  taking 
too  much  notice  of  him  for  your  peace  of 
mind,  and  is  even  more  certain  to  haunt  the 
clubs.  You  don’t  want  a club  man  for  a 
husband ; you  have  too  much  sense.  As  to 
my  uncouthness,  that  will  wear  off.  I am 
improving  every  week  as  it  is,  and  with  a 
little  kindness  and  advice  from  you  I prom- 
ise wonders.  But  I am  not  in  good  circum- 
stances. Well,  if  you  knew  as  I do  the  way 
money  disappears  in  New  York  among  peo- 
ple supposed  to  be  beyond  all  question 
wealthy,  it  would  make  you  skeptical.  But 
say  you  did  get  a solidly  rich  husband,  he 
must  have  been  bred  to  easy  habits,  per- 
haps to  vicious  habits,  and  he  can  not  be 
expected  to  have  any  business  in  life.  You 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a husband  who 
does  nothing;  you  have  seen  such  cases 
among  your  friends.  Do  you  know  of  any 
wives  more  unhappy!  Jennie, I am  going 
to  make  my  mark  in  the  world — if  yon  do 
not  break  my  heart  at  the  outset.  I am 
going  to  be  a great  lawyer.  Ten  years 
hence  my  wife  will  be  proud  of  me ; she 
will  have  a stand  among  people  of  intel- 
ligence, on  my  account,  no  matter  who  she 
may  have  been.  I need  a wife  who  has 
good  manners  and  a knowledge  of  the 
world — in  the  best  sense ; who  will  attend 
to  the  social  side  while  I am  fighting  for 
a livelihood  and  fame.  Don’t  break  my 
heart  and  ruin  my  future.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  none  of  your  affair,  that  my  heart 
may  have  been  made  to  be  broken;' it  is 
quite  true.  You  are  not  to  blame.  But 
then  I love  yon  so — so  terribly!  You  have 
every  thing  I lack — beauty,  grace,  tact,  care 
of  small  things,  propriety,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  skepticism.  Yon  are  dreadfully  skep- 
tical. It  may  seem  absurd  to  argue  that 
because  I have  not  these  things  yon  onght 


to  be  my  wife ; it  seems  all  one-sided  and 
selfish.  But  I am  confident  you  will  find  as 
many  things  iu  me  which  you  lack.  I will 
give  you  faith  by  being  always  your  de- 
voted lover ; I will  teach  you,  by  example, 
to  love.  Don’t  think  I am  trying  to  wound 
you,  but — you  have  no  conception  of  love ; 
you  don’t  know  what  a terrible  and  yet  de- 
lightful thing  it  is.  Give  me  a chance ; 
take  me  on  probation ; let  us  be  engaged 
conditionally.’ 

“Just  then  Jennie  arose  from  the  table, 
pushed  back  her  chair,  and  left  the  room 
quietly  before  George  could  do  any  thing. 
Her  quick  eyes  had  noted  that  one  or  two 
people  were  beginning  to  remark  the  ear- 
nest manner  of  the  low-voiced  speaker.  I 
could  judge  nothing  from  her  firm  face;  it 
was  not  sullen,  and  yet  it  was  any  thing 
but  joyous. 

“George  made  no  remark,  and  set  to  at  his 
meal,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  had  been 
neglected.  But  he  ate  very  little,  consider- 
ing his  determined  and  easy  air.  His  eyes 
roved  out  toward  the  sea,  where  Jennie  had 
been  fixing  hers  during  his  long  argument, 
and  seemed  to  find  in  that  monotonous  seg- 
ment of  a blue  sphere  much  the  same  ab- 
sorbing visions  Jennie  found.  All  of  a sud- 
den it  struck  me  as  very  odd  that  I did  not 
feel  at  all  jealous  of  this  ardent  lover  to 
whom  Jennie  had  been  listening  so  very 
quietly.  Was  I still  so  positive  that  his  ef- 
forts would  be  useless  ! or  could  I be  getting 
a little  cool  iu  my  own  love  for  the  charmer  ? 
It  was  a subject  requiring  thought,  and 
alone,  so  I retired  to  the  bluff  and  made  my 
way  down  to  the  beach  in  order  that  I might 
get  counsel  from  the  sea-shore.  Achilles,  or 
Hector,  or  some  one  of  the  old  buffers  we 
used  to  read  about  in  college,  did  that,  and 
to  great  effect,  too,  if  I remember  rightly. 

“ Well,  I thought  of  that  and  a hundred 
other  things,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  after 
a long  stroll  and  a bask  in  the  sun,  returned 
to  the  beach  opposite  the  hotel.  Who  should 
I meet  there  but  Jennie  ? She  was  with  her 
married  friend,  and  was  looking  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  walked,  as  if  she  feared 
some  one  was  following.  But  George  was 
not  in  sight.  They  proposed  to  bathe,  and 
demanded  my  escort.  You  know  the  women 
have  a way  of  asking  things  of  that  kind  in 
such  a tone  that  escape  is  impossible,  so  I 
resigned  myself  to  the  fore-fated.  Jennie 
would  bo  there,  at  any  rate,  and  she  never 
looked  ugly  in  any  thing.  Her  dress  was  a 
marvel  of  becomingness,  and  although  it  did 
not  exactly  cling  to  her  figure,  still — you  un- 
derstand me.  So  in  we  went.  Imagine  Jen- 
nie’s dismay  when,  just  as  wo  lot  the  first 
ripple  touch  onr  feet,  the  voice  of  George 
was  heard,  and  that  monster  appeared,  hung 
with  bathing  apparel  too  small  for  him.  I 
say  monster,  but  the  truth  is,  the  less  clothes 
he  has  on  the  better  he  looks.  And  when 
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lie  was  thoroughly  wet  he  made  a fine  sight. 
Somehow  his  big  face  was  in  keeping  with 
his  big  muscles,  and  the  big  ocean  was  in 
keeping  wi th  h is  big  manhood.  As  she  gave 
a sly  glance  at  his  figure,  George  took  Jen- 
nie’s hand  with  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
faith,  never  dreaming  that  I had  undertaken 
this  affair  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
near  her.  The  matron  fell  to  me,  and  we 
made  the  best  of  it : not  bo  very  bad,  when 
I tell  you  she  was  only  a few  years  the  sen- 
ior of  Jennie,  and  twice  as  larky. 

“ You  know  what  an  abominably  ridicu- 
lous thing  surf-bathing  is.  Well,  we  were 
all,  except  George,  as  ridiculous  as  we  could 
be.  Luckily  they  had  chosen  the  hour  when 
few  peopl©  are  about.  We  were  banged 
about  and  upset  the  usual  number  of  times — 
at  least  I was.  George  managed  better,  and 
little  Jane  found  it  necessary  to  hold  to  him 
as  if  he  were  a post. 

“ ‘ Jennie,’  said  he,  as  a great  breaker  curl- 
ed over  toward  them,  ‘ what  am  I to  do 
when  bad  luck  comes  at  me  like  that  f If 
I have  not  you  to  care  for,  I will  lie  down 
and  let  it  beat  me  to  pieces — just  like  this.’ 

“ ‘ No,  don’t — please  don’t !’  cried  little 
Jane,  holding  on  with  all  her  might,  and 
afraid  he  would  not  catch  the  breaker 
rightly. 

“ ‘This  is  glorious  fun,’  said  he,  coming  up 
from  the  roller,  and  setting  Jennie  on  her 
feet.  ‘I  can  not  leave  this  and  go  back  to 
that  work  in  town.  I toll  you  what  I will 
do : if  you  say  positively  you  never  under 
any  circumstances  will  marry  me.  I will 
walk  out  and  see  what  the  under-tow  has  to 
say  for  itself.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  George !’ 

“ ‘By  Jove,  1 am  in  earnest.  It  might  as 
well  be  all  over  at  once.  I have  nothing  to 
live  for.  Nobody  will  miss  me.’ 

*‘  Another  breaker  fell  on  them,  and  again 
Jennie  had  to  cling  to  the  big-boned  fellow. 

“ ‘Jennie,’  said  George,  holding  her  tight- 
ly still  after  the  billow  broke,  ‘if  you  say 
yes,  I go  back  to  land  with  you  ; if  you  say 
no,  you  must  go  alone.  Yes  or  no  V 

“Jennie  looked  up  in  his  face  to  see  if  he 
were  in  joke ; but  he  was  as  solemn  as  a 
funeral.  Then  she  looked  at  the  next  wave 
rearing  a huge  glassy  curve  of  opaqueness 
before  them.  ‘Y — yes,  dear  George,  yes! 
Oh !’  They  did  not  bathe  any  mote. 

“ Well,  this  is  spinning  out  longer  than  I 
thought.  But  the  end  is  near.  George 
went  back  that  night,  and  Jennie  was  a 
different  woman.  She  would  have  no  more 
to  say  to  me,  except  that  it  was  all  over  be- 
tween us.  Of  course  I protested,  became 
furious,  and  pretended  that  I would  be  abu- 
sive. But  Jennie  cut  me  short  by  affirm- 
ing that  I did  not  love  her  so  very  much, 
after  all — a fact  I then  indignantly  denied, 
but  now  acknowledge.  So  there  was  an 
end  of  that.  I passed  a very  uncomforta- 


ble summer,  and  returned  to  town  in  order 
to  find  George  installed  as  favorite  in  my 
place.  Of  course  I continued  my  visits.  It 
would  not  do  for  me  to  appear  jealous  or 
like  a rejected  suitor.  So  I was  compelled 
to  hold  a very  disagreeable  position. 

“Jennie  was  by  no  meaus  a docile  pupil  in 
that  school  of  love  which  George  had  spok- 
en of  with  so  much  assurance.  He  had 
privileges,  but  she  was  very  touchy.  She 
could  not  bear  the  shock  of  an  announce- 
ment, although  she  had  grown  fonder  and 
fonder  of  the  big  fellow — a very  Newfound- 
land dog  of  a man.  To  add  to  my  annoy- 
ance, he  made  a confidant  of  me,  and  bewail- 
ed the  hard-heartedness  of  Jennie.  Would 
you  believe  it  f — he  wanted  to  get  married, 
actually,  and  as  soon  as  possible ! One  day 
I recollected  what  a sly  Baltimore  girl  told 
me  about  such  cases,  and  asked  George  what 
he  thought  of  the  plan.  He  jumped  at  the 
idea,  and  so  begged  and  prayed  that  I agreed 
to  carry  it  out.  Jennie  has  a younger  broth- 
er who  is  up  to  any  trick  you  mention,  and 
the  more  malicious  it  is,  the  better.  Of 
course  he  knew  the  situation,  and  so  did  all 
the  family,  for  that  matter,  but  Jennie  com- 
pelled them  to  be  deaf,  blind,  aud  dumb. 
We  waited  for  an  evening  when  several 
aunts  and  what  not  were  visiting  at  the 
house.  The  family  usually  sat  in  the  back 
parlor  looking  out  on  the  little  conservatory, 
while  Jennie  received  her  visitors  in  the 
front.  As  a rule  the  sliding  doors  were 
open ; when  George  came,  they  were  shut. 
Jennie’s  brother  arranged  wires  to  the  han- 
dles of  the  doors,  and,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, I stood  by  one  line,  he  by  the  other. 
George  had  arranged  a signal. 

“As  it  happened,  one  of  the  aunts  was  talk- 
ing about  Jennie  and  the  men  attentive  to 
her,  when  we  heard  the  signal.  The  sliding 
doors  opened  with  a rush,  and  the  whole 
family  looked  in  upon  a most  touching  scene. 
George  had  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
Jennie  was  smoothing  his  hair  away  from 
his  forehead,  just  ready,  so  it  looked,  to  give 
him  a chaste  farewell  salute.  There  was 
a hush,  a cry  from  Jennie,  and  the  doors 
clapped  to  again.  The  aunts  did  not  know 
but  that  the  theatrical  scene  was  an  odd 
method  of  announcing  her  engagement  de- 
vised by  Jennie.  They  certainly  did  not 
appreciate  the  agonies  she  was  suffering. 
George  rushed  from  the  house,  and,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  informed  sev- 
eral gossips  of  the  engagement.  The  next 
day  Jennie  had  a mail  as  long  as  your  arm, 
all  congratulations  on  her  engagement,  and 
had  to  submit  with  a good  grace.  That  is 
the  way  George  got  her.” 

My  friend  said  nothing,  but  was  lost  in 
thought  over  my  story. 

“Perhaps  you  think,”  said  I,  construing 
his  silence  in  that  way — “perhaps  you  think 
the  marriage  is  not  a happy  one  T It  may 
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not  be  an  ideal  or  romantic  marriage,  on 
Jennie’s  side  at  least,  bat  I call  it  a great 
snccess.  George  gives  her  all  the  freedom 
she  wants,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes  open.  I 
say,  who  am  a man  of  the  world — acknowl- 
edge I am  that  at  least — that  it  is  a happy 
marriage,  and  I know  a thing  or  two  about 
domestic  interiors ! That  humorous  way  he 
has  of  pretending  to  be  afraid  of  her  might 
not  do  with  some  women,  but  she  enjoys  it. 
Some  people  call  her  a steel-trap,  and  think 
he  is  caught.  But  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  wanted  her,  and  no  one  else — 
and  he  has  enough  tenderness  for  two. 
But  see ! all  the  regular  players  are  gone ; 
the  devil  is  at  rest  among  the  tailors  in 
their  box,  and  the  waiter  is  nodding  in  his 
chair.  Let  us  be  off.” 

I rose,  and  shook  the  table  a little.  My 
friend,  who  had  been  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  gas  with  his  hand,  began  to  rub  his 
forehead. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  slowly,  “ what  did  they 
do  when  they  got  to  Long  Branch  T” 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 
VINDICATED. 

MORE  than  a century  and  a quarter  ago 
there  was  a notable  struggle  in  the 
province  of  New  York  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Considered  in 
all  its  bearings,  social,  political,  and  histor- 
ical, that  struggle  constituted  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  early  annals  of 
the  State.  It  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
in  its  philosophical  aspects  by  some  histo- 
rians, and  by  others  treated  of  only  slightly, 
or  merely  mentioned. 

Out  of  the  controversies  of  that  period 
arose  two  powerful  political  parties,  which 
divided  the  people  of  the  province  by  lines 
of  separation  more  and  more  sharply  defined 
until  the  war  for  independence  ce?°jbd,  fifty 
years  afterward.  One  party  adhered  strong- 
ly to  royalty  and  its  prerogatives ; the  oth- 
er party  stood  up  valiantly  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech.  The  former  were  highly  con- 
servative; the  latter  were  radical.  The 
former,  during  the  old  war  for  independ- 
ence, were  called  Tories ; the  latter  were 
called  Whigs . On  the  side  of  the  former 
there  was  a remarkable  preponderance  of 
men  of  wealth  and  social  position  in  the 
colony,  such  as  the  Philipses,  Van  Cort- 
landts,  Van  Rensselacrs,  Beekinans,  De  Lan- 
ceys,  Bayards,  Crugers,  Waltons,  Wattses, 
Bleeckers,  Barclays,  Verplaucks,  Harrisons, 
and  others;  on  the  side  of  the  people  were 
a few  men  of  equal  distinction,  such  as  the 
Livingstons,  Morrises,  Schuylers,  Alexan- 
ders, and  Smiths. 

The  violent  controversies  of  the  opposing 
parties  reached  a climax  when,  on  the  2d 
of  November,  1734,  the  Governor  of  the 


province  (William  Cosby)  and  his  Council, 
assembled  at  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  issued 
the  following  process : 

“ It  is  ordered  that  the  sheriff  for  the  city  of  New 
York  do  forthwith  take  and  apprehend  John  Peter 
Zenger,  for  printing  and  publishing  several  seditious 
libels,  dispersed  throughout  his  journals  or  newspa- 
pers, entitled  the  Sew  York  Weekly  Journal , containing 
the  Freshest  Advices , Foreign  and  Domestic,  as  having 
in  them  many  things  tending  to  raise  factions  and  tu- 
mults among  the  people  of  this  province,  inflaming 
their  minds  with  contempt  of  his  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment, and  greatly  disturbing  the  peace  thereof ; and 
upon  his  taking  the  said  John  Peter  Zenger,  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  prison  or  common  gaol  of  the  said  city 
and  county.” 

Who  was  John  Peter  Zenger?  He  was  a 
poor  German  printer,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
was  made  the  scape-goat  for  men  of  social 
and  political  eminence.  He  came  to  this 
country  with  bis  widowed  mother,  one  of 
the  persecuted  Palatines  for  whom  the 
compassionate  Queen  Anne  provided  an 
asylum  in  America.  With  him  came  also  a 
sister  and  younger  brother;  and  in  1710, 
when  John  Peter  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bradford  to 
learn  the  printer’s  art.  Bradford  was  then 
the  only  printer  in  the  province  of  New 
York.  Zenger  served  his  master  so  faith- 
fully that  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
Bradford  made  him  a partner  in  his  busi- 
ness. They  remained  together  several  years, 
when  Zenger  set  up  a printing  establish- 
ment by  himself,  and  in  1722  he  married 
Anna  Maria  Manlin,  a charming  young 
woman.  Fin  all  jr,  in  the  autumn  of  1733,  ho 
was  induced  to  establish  a newspaper  (the 
Journal  already  mentioned),  which  became 
a rival  of  Bradford’s  New  York  Weekly  Ga- 
zette, the  government  organ.  The  Journal 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  opposition,  who 
were  most  prominently  represented  by  Coun- 
cillor Rip  Van  Dam  and  Chief  Justice  Lewis 
Morris. 

The  chief  cause  of  Zenger’s  troubles  was 
a controversy  between  Governor  Cosby  and 
Van  Dam.  The  latter  was  a venerable  mer- 
chant, then  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
a popular  political  leader,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Council  for  thirty 
years.  When  Governor  Montgomerie  died, 
in  1731,  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Council,  became  president  of  that  body  and 
acting  Governor  of  the  province,  and  he  held 
that  position  until  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  lata 
in  the  summer  of  1732.  The  latter  was  an 
ambitious,  tyrannical,  and  avaricious  man, 
and  a bitter  royalist,  who  despised  the  u com- 
mon people,”  held  the  elective  franchise  in 
contempt,  took  sides  with  the  aristocracy, 
refused  to  dissolve  the  pliant  Assembly  of 
the  province,  and  attempted  to  rule  like  an 
autocrat.  He  demanded  half  the  fees  which 
Van  Dam  had  received  as  acting  Governor 
since  the  death  of  Montgomerie,  when  the 
latter  said,  “ Give  me  half  the  perquisites  of 
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your  office  from  the  time  of  your  appoint- 
ment until  your  arrival,  and  I will  agree  to 
your  proposition.”  This  fair  proposal  was 
rejected,  and  Van  Dam  refused  to  comply 
with  the  Governor’s  demand.  The  latter 
sued  Van  Dam  in  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
majority  of  the  judges  were  the  political 
friends  of  Coshy,  and  gave  a decision  in  his 
favor,  excepting  Chief  Justice  Morris,  who 
decided  against  the  Governor.  This  made 
Coshy  angry,  and  he  removed  the  Chief  J us- 
tico  without  consulting  his  Council,  and  put 
James  Delancey,  the  first  assistant  justice, 
and  a warm  partisan  of  the  Governor,  in  his 
place.  This  high-handed  measure  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  Coshy, 
seeing  a fierce  tempest  of  opposition  rising, 
dropped  the  matter.  But  Van  Dam,  Morris, 
and  the  people  would  not  let  it  rest.  Van 
Dam  preferred  charges  against  Coshy  to  the 
home  government  in  1733,  and  from  that 
time  the  venerable  Councillor  was  regarded 
as  the  political  leader  of  the  people. 

Morris  and  his  friends  now  made  uncom- 
promising war  upon  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. His  principal  colleagues  in  the  con- 
test were  James  Alexander,  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Council,  and  also  a Councillor  of  New 
Jersey  and  Surveyor-General  of  that  State, 
and  William  Smith,  an  able  barrister,  the 
father  of  the  earliest  historian  of  New  York. 
They  induced  Zenger  to  establish  an  oppo- 
sition newspaper,  which  he  did,  late  in  the 
autnmn  of  1733,  with  Rip  Van  Dam  as  its 
financial  supporter.  This  paper  was  made 
the  vehicle  of  attacks  upon  the  Governor 
and  his  friends.  Its  “ leaders”  were  mostly 
written  by  Morris,  Alexander,  and  Smith. 
It  kept  up  a continual  running  fire  of 
squibs,  lampoons,  and  satires,  and  finally 
charged  the  administration  with  violating 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  assumption,  of 
tyrannical  power,  and  the  prostitution  of 
official  stations  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

Irritated  beyond  endurance  by  these  at- 
tacks, and  perceiving  with  alarm  the  rapid 
spreading  of  democratic  principles  among 
the  people,  Cosby  and  his  friends  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  egg  out  of  which  might 
spring  the  serpent  of  sedition  and  revolu- 
tion. So  they  arrested  and  imprisoned  the 
printer  of  the  obnoxious  sheet  on  a charge 
of  libel,  for  the  real  offenders,  though  sus- 
pected, were  unknown.  It  was  Sunday,  the 
17th  of  November,  1734,  that  Zenger  was  cast 
into  prison,  where,  for  several  days,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
the  liberty  of  speech,  and  even  converse 
with  his  wife,  excepting  in  the  presence  of 
a third  party. 

The  way  for  these  proceedings  had  been 
prepared  by  Chief  Justice  Delancey  by  a 
charge  to  the  Grand  J ury,  several  months  be- 
fore, upon  the  subject  of  libel.  More  recent- 
ly he  had  delivered  another  charge  upon  the 
6ame  subject,  which  evidently  pointed  to  the 


utterances  of  Zenger’s  paper.  “ It  is  high 
time,”  he  said,  “ that  you  put  a stop  to  them, 
for  at  the  rate  things  are  now  carried  on,  all 
order  and  government  is  endeavored  to  be 
trampled  on,  and  reflections  are  cast  upon 
persons  of  all  degrees.  Must  not  these 
things  end  in  sedition,  if  not  timely  pre- 
vented f ” 

The  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  mis- 
apprehended the  temper  of  the  people.  The 
Grand  Jury  did  not  indict  Zenger,  and  oth- 
er methods  for  showing  their  displeasure 
were  devised.  Cosby  and  his  Council  sent 
a message  to  the  Assembly  by  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  asking  that  body  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference.  It  was  done.  On 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October,  1734, 
they  met  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
eight  of  the  Council,  when  the  libellous  ar- 
ticles in  Zenger’s  paper  were  read.  A request 
was  then  made  that  the  Assembly  should 
concur  with  the  Council  in  ordering  speci- 
fied issues  of  the  Journal  to  be  publicly  burn- 
ed by  the  common  hangman;  in  askiug  the 
Governor  to  issue  a proclamation  promising 
a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  authors 
of  the  6o-called  libels ; and  in  an  order  for 
prosecuting  the  printer  thereof.  There  had 
been  a great  change  in  the  political  feeling 
in  the  Assembly  since  the  advent  of  Cosby, 
and  when  Mr.  Garretson,  of  the  committee, 
reported  the  substance  of  the  conference,  it 
was  voted  to  lay  the  report  on  the  table. 

Thus  foiled,  the  Governor  and  his  friends 
determined  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  they 
sent  an  order  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Mayor’s 
Court  for  the  burning  of  the  obnoxious  pa- 
pers by  “ the  common  hangman  or  whipper, 
near  the  pillory,”  on  the  6th  instant,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  directing  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 
This  order  was  regarded  by  Mayor  Lurting 
and  his  associates  of  the  court  as  rank  usur- 
pation, and  they  refused  to  enter  it  on  the 
minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  called 
upon  Francis  Harrison,  the  Recorder,  and 
one  of  the  Council,  for  the  legal  authority 
for  issuing  such  an  order.  He  cited  prece- 
dents. When  they  demanded  a sight  of  the 
books  in  which  such  precedents  were  print- 
ed, Harrison  flew  into  a passion,  abruptly 
left  the  court,  and  hurried  to  the  presence 
of  the  Governor.  That  evening  the  assem- 
bled Council  resolved  to  act  independently 
in  this  matter,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Zen- 
ger. The  farce  of  burning  the  papers  was 
acted  by  the  negro  servant  of  the  sheriff, 
who  set  them  on  fire  near  the  pillory  in  the 
presence  of  officers  of  the  garrison. 

James  Alexander  and  William  Smith  vol- 
unteered their  services  to  defend  Zenger. 
They  made  exceptions  to  the  proceedings, 
and  these  were  argued  at  the  City  Hall  a few 
days  afterward  before  the  Chief  Justice  and 
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Frederick  Philips©,  the  second  justice.  Zen- 
ger’s  counsel  were  opposed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  an  assistant.  Some  expressions 
by  the  prosecuting  officer  were  resented  by 
the  people,  hundreds  of  whom  were  present, 
for  the  excitement  in  the  little  city  was  in- 
tense. Reasonable  bail  was  claimed  for  the 
prisoner,  who  made  an  affidavit  that,  his 
debts  paid,  he  was  not  worth  £40,  except- 
ing his  tools  of  trade  and  his  wearing  ap- 
parel. The  court  imposed  the  excessive  bail 
of  £400,  and  ordered  Zenger  to  be  remanded 
to  prison  until  it  should  be  furnished.  The 
poor  printer  could  not  give  bail  in  that 
amount,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  the 
last  day  of  the  court  term,  in  January,  1735, 
when  he  expected  to  be  discharged,  for  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  indict  him.  He  was 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Snapping 
his  fingers  at  the  obstinate  Grand  Jury,  the 
Attorney-General  charged  Zenger,  by  “ in- 
formation,” with  publishing  “ false,  scandal- 
ous, malicious,  and  seditious”  statements, 
and  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  term  of  the  court,  at  the 
middle  of  April. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  cogrt,  Zenger’s 
counsel  took  exception  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chief  Justice  in  this  case,  because  of 
alleged  fatal  defects  in  his  commission,  and 
its  having  been  given  by  the  Governor  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  colony. 
The  court  warned  the  counsel  of  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves  of  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  commission  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, wheu  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  was  “ so 
well  satisfied  of  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
take  an  exception  to  the  commission  of  a 
judge,  if  he  thought  such  commission  ille- 
gal,” that  he  was  willing  “ to  venture  his 
life  upon  it.”  When  Mr.  Smith  asked  leave 
to  be  heard  upon  the  reasons  for  the  excep- 
tion, the  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  would 
neither  hear  nor  allow  the  exception.  With 
much  vehemence  of  manner  he  continued: 
“You  thought  to  have  gained  a great  deal 
of  applause  aud  popularity  by  opposing  this 
court ; but  you  have  brought  it  to  that  point 
that  either  we  must  go  from  the  bench  or 
you  from  the  bar ; therefore  we  exclude  you 
and  Mr.  Alexander  from  the  bar.” 

Upon  this  exclusion  of  his  counsel,  Zenger 
petitioned  the  court  to  appoint  counsel  for 
his  defense,  whereupon  John  Chambers  was 
chosen  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Chambers  pro- 
posed a postponement  of  the  trial  until  the 
next  term,  when  there  should  be  a struck 
jury  in  the  case,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Public  excitement  ran  high  when  the  day 
for  Zenger’s  trial  approached.  A political 
organization  in  New  York,  whoso  members 
were  called  “ Sons  of  Liberty,”  worked  faith- 
fully for  Zenger  and  his  cause,  for  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  people.  The  case  attracted 
much  attention  in  other  colonies,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  the  venerable  An- 
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drew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  then  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  a lawyer  of  com- 
manding talents,  became  greatly  interest- 
ed in  it.  He  corresponded  with  Morris 
and  others  on  the  subject.  Hamilton  was 
then  the  most  distinguished  advocate  in 
America,  and  the  “only  one,”  said  the  late 
David  Paul  Brown,  “ in  Pennsylvania  who 
then  deserved  the  name  of  advocate.”  He 
had  been  the  Attorney-General  of  the  col- 
ony and  the  legal  counsellor  of  the  Penns, 
the  proprietors  of  the  province.  To  this  re- 
nowned mau  Zenger’s  friends  appealed  for 
help,  and  it  was  cheerfully  given  without 
charge.  The  case  not  only  involved  the  for- 
tunes of  a poor  printer,  but  great  principles 
enunciated  in  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  had  raised  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  subject  to  criticise  the  conduct 
of  a ruler,  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  long  after-years, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  grandson  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Morris,  said  that  “instead  of  dating 
American  liberty  from  the  Stamp  Act,  he 
traced  it  to  the  persecution  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  because  that  event  revealed  the 
philosophy  of  freedom  both  of  thought  and 
speech  as  an  inborn  human  right,  so  nobly 
set  forth  in  Milton’s 1 Speech  for  the  Liberty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing.’  ” In  this  broader 
aspect  Hamilton  viewed  the  case,  and  he 
prepared  with  zeal  to  defend  to  the  utter- 
most the  persecuted  printer  and  the  great 
principles  involved  in  the  suit. 

Zenger’s  trial  began  in  the  City  Hall, 
New  York,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1735,  Chief 
Justice  Delancey  and  Honorable  Frederick 
Philips©  on  the  bench.  The  day  was  very 
sultry,  and  the  court-room  was  packed  with 
excited  citizens.  Mr.  Zenger  was  called,  and 
appeared.  He  was  a mau  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  with  a pale  and  care-worn  face, 
for  he  had  been  eight  months  in  prison.  His 
counsel  (Mr.  Chambers)  called  the  attention 
of  the  court  to  a trick  of  the  clerk  of  that 
court  in  transposing  the  names  of  jurors 
after  the  list  had  been  struck  from  the  free- 
holders’ book.  The  Chief  Justice  ordered 
the  proper  correction  of  the  panel,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  sworn  as  jurors : 


Herman  Rutgers, 
Stanley  Holmes, 
Edward  Man, 

John  Bell, 

Samuel  Weaver, 
Andries  Marschalk. 


Egbert  Yan  Borsom, 
Thomas  Hunt, 
Benjamin  Hildreth, 
Abraham  Kottletas, 
John  Goelet, 
Hercules  Wendover. 


The  caso  was  opened  by  Richard  Bradley, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  province,  who 
stated  the  substance  of  the  “ information,” 
and  gave  the  words  which  he  declared  con- 
stituted the  libels.  These  were  mostly  strict- 
ures upon  the  character  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  and  the  public  acts  of  himself  and 
Council,  charging  them  with  betraying  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  depriving  them 
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of  rights,  and  threatening  them  with  slav- 
ery ; charging  the  Governor  with  destroying 
deeds,*  dismissing  faithful  judges,  erecting 
new  courts  without  the  consent  of  the  Leg- 
islature, denying  trials  by  jury  whenever 
the  Governor  pleased,  depriving  men  of 
known  estate  of  their  votes — in  a word,  of 
exercising  tyrannical  power  to  the  personal 
injury  of  citizens  and  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

When  the  Attorney-General  ceased  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Chambers  arose,  and  entered  a plea 
of  “ Not  guilty”  in  behalf  of  his  client.  He 
then  set  forth  clearly  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  necessity  for  proving  who  uttered  the 
alleged  libel,  expressed  a hope  that  the  At- 
torney-General would  fail  in  his  proof,  and 
desired  him  to  go  on  with  the  examination  of 
his  witnesses.  While  Chambers  was  speak- 
ing, a venerable  man,  erect  and  muscular  in 
stature,  firm  in  step,  his  keen  eye  beamiug 
with  intelligence,  and  his  long  snow-white 
hair  falling  down  upon  his  shoulders,  enter- 
ed the  court-room,  and  took  his  seat  near 
Zenger.  At  the  close  of  Chambers’s  speech 
the  oid  man  arose,  and  gracefully  bowed  to 
the  court.  A murmur  of  subdued  applause 
ran  through  the  crowded  audience  as  the 
name  of  “ Hamilton”  went  from  lip  to  lip, 
for  it  had  just  been  rumored  that  the  Nestor 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar  had  come  to  defend 
the  persecuted  printer.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  court,  the  Attorney-General,  Zen- 
ger, and  his  advocate,  Mr.  Hamilton,  after 
stating  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  cause 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  said : “ I can 
not  think  it  proper  to  deny  the  publication 
of  a complaint  which  I think  is  the  right 
of  every  free-born  subject  to  make,  when 
the  matters  so  published  can  be  supported 
with  truth;  and  therefore  I’ll  save  Mr.  At- 
torney the  trouble  of  examining  his  wit- 
nesses to  that  point ; and  I do  (for  my  client) 
confess  that  he  both  printed  and  published 
the  two  newspapers  set  forth  in  the  infor- 
mation, and  I hope  in  so  doing  he  has  com- 
mitted no  crime.”  For  a moment  the  court, 
counsel,  and  spectators  seemed  perplexed 
with  doubt  because  of  this  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding, when  suddenly  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, his  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  arose 
and  said  to  the  Chief  Justice:  “Then,  if 
your  honor  pleases,  since  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
confessed  the  fact,  I think  our  witnesses 


* It  was  asserted  by  contemporaries  that  Governor 
Cosby  destroyed  Indian  deeds  that  he  might  profit  by 
certain  land  speculations,  and  this  crime  was  alluded 
to  in  Zenger’s  paper.  I have  before  me  a manuscript 
letter  of  William  Smith  (son  of  the  disrobed  counsellor 
of  Zenger)  to  General  Schuyler,  written  more  than 
forty  years  after  this  trial,  in  which  he  says:  “Is  it 
possible  to  get  a perusal  of  the  books  of  the  Secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs,  or  were  they  carried  away  by  the 
Johnson  family  ? I have  seen  an  affidavit,  I thiuk,  of 
Mr.  De  Peyster’s,  relating  to  Cosby’s  destruction  of 
Indian  deeds,  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Thnt  must  be  in 
the  bauds  of  his  family  or  the  corporation.” 


may  be  discharged ; we  have  no  further  oc- 
casion for  them.” 

“If  you  brought  them  here,”  said  Mr. 
Hamilton,  “only  to  prove  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  these  newspapers,  we  have  ac- 
knowledged that,  and  shall  abide  by  it.” 

Mr.  Zenger’s  journeyman,  bis  two  sons, 
and  several  others  who  had  been  subpoenaed, 
were  then  discharged.  For  some  time  there 
was  perfect  silence  in  court,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  said:  “Well,  Mr.  Attorney,  will  you 
proceed  f”  To  this  Mr.  Bradley  replied  that 
as  the  uttering  of  the  libels  had  been  con- 
fessed, it  was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  king ; for,  supposing  the  alle- 
gations made  were  true,  the  law  declares 
that  their  being  true  was  an  aggravation 
of  the  crime. 

“ Not  so,  neither,  Mr.  Attorney,”  said  Ham- 
ilton ; “ there  are  two  sides  to  that  bargain. 
I hope  it  is  not  our  bare  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a paper  that  will  make  it  a libel : 
you  will  have  something  more  to  do  before 
you  make  my  client  a libeller;  for  the  words 
themselves  must  be  libelouB — that  is,  false , 
malicious , and  seditious — or  else  wo  are  not 
gnilty.” 

The  Attorney-General  then  made  an  elab- 
orate argument  for  the  crown,  setting  forth 
the  reverence  which  is  due  to  governments, 
and  citing  authorities  for  precedents  which 
savored  of  the  infamous  Star-Chamber  pro- 
ceedings (revived  by  Charles  the  First),  to 
show  that  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  an  asser- 
tion made  that  assertion  no  less  (but  more) 
a libel.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
who  summed  up  to  the  jury,  aud  pointedly 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  had 
failed  to  prove  the  charge  that  the  papers 
in  the  information  were  false , malicious , and 
seditious . 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  arose  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  addresses  on 
the  law  of  libel  and  its  hearings  on  the  cose 
in  hand  that  was  ever  heard  in  a court  of 
justice.  It  was  clear  iu  statement, powerful 
in  logic,  bold  and  scathing  when  treating 
of  the  egotism  of  a governor  of  America  in 
claiming  for  his  person  aud  acts  a regard  as 
sacred  and  immunities  from  censure  as  great 
as  the  person  and  acts  of  a monarch.  He 
spoke  with  such  freedom  of  unjust  rulers 
and  venal  courts,  aud  of  corruption  in  high 
places,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  stirred 
with  ill-concealed  anger.  Mr.  Hamilton  eas- 
ily swept  away  like  cobwebs  the  sophistries 
of  the  Attorney-General,  based  upon  the 
precedents  of  the  infamous  Star-Chamber 
decisions,  that  “the  greater  the  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel.”  Yet  in  all  these  com- 
ments his  language  was  so  unexceptionable, 
so  refined,  and  yet  so  incisive  and  keen,  that 
the  court  felt  compelled  to  endure  its  casti- 
gations with  as  much  equanimity  as  possible, 
while  he  carried  the  jury  aud  the  spectators 
with  him.  Finally,  the  court  and  Attorney- 
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General,  alarmed  by  the  evident  sympathy 
of  the  pnblio  with  the  great  advocate  of  their 
rights,  several  times  interrupted  him  with 
objections.  And  when  he  maintained  that 
“ the  falsehood  makes  the  scandal , and  both 
the  libel,”  and  offered  to  “ prove  these  very 
papers  that  are  called  libels  to  be  true,”  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  “You  can  not  be  admit- 
ted,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  give  the  truth  of  a li- 
bel in  evidence.” 

After  some  argument  on  both  sides,  the 
Chief  Justice  said,  “ Mr.  Hamilton,  the  court 
is  of  opinion  you  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  prove  the  facts  in  the  papers,”  and  quoted 
authorities  for  the  decision. 

“These  are  Star-Chamber  cases,” replied 
Hamilton,  “ and  I was  in  hopes  that  prac- 
tice had  been  dead  with  the  court.” 

The  Chief  Justice  replied  with  warmth: 
“The  court  have  delivered  their  opinion, 
and  we  expect  you  will  use  us  with  good 
manners;  you  are  not  permitted  to  argue 
agaiust  the  court.” 

“ I thank  you,”  replied  Hamilton,  making 
a respectful  bow  to  the  court;  and  then 
turning  to  the  jury,  he  said:  “Then  it  is  to 
you,  gentlemen,  we  must  now  appeal  for 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  we  have 
offered  and  are  denied  the  liberty  to  prove. 

I beg  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  a standing 

rule  in  such  cases  that  the  suppression  of  ev- 
idence ought  always  to  be  taken  as  the  strongest 
evidence , and  I hope  it  will  have  that  weight 
with  you.”  And  when  the  Chief  Justice 
said,  “ The  jury  may  find  that  Zenger  print- 
ed and  published  these  papers,  and  leave  it 
to  the  court  to  judge  whether  they  are  li- 
bellous,” Mr.  Hamilton  answered : “ The  jury 
may  do  so,  but  I do  likewise  know  they  may 
do  otherwise.  I know  they  have  the  right, 
beyond  all  dispute,  to  determine  both  the 
law  and  the  facts ; and  where  they  do  not 
doubt  of  the  law,  they  ought  to  do  so.” 
Then  speaking  directly  to  the  jury,  Mr. 
Hamilton  made  a powerful  appeal  for  jus- 
tice and  right.  He  vividly  portrayed  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  conjured  them  to  as- 
sert tlieir  manhood  without  fear,  and  their 
rights  as  jurors  and  citizens  without  hesita- 
tion ; and  he  closed  his  argument  and  ap- 
peal with  these  brave  words:  “The  ques- 
tion before  the  court  and  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  is  not  of  small  nor  private  concern ; 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  a poor  printer,  nor  of 
New  York  alone,  which  you  are  now  trying. 
No!  it  may  in  its  consequence  affect  every 
freeman  that  lives  under  a British  govern- 
ment on  the  main  of  America.  It  is  the  best 
cause : it  is  the  cause  of  Liberty.  And  I make 
no  doubt  but  your  upright  conduct  this  day 
will  not  only  entitle  you  to  the  love  aud  es- 
teem of  your  fellow-citizens,  but  every  man 
who  prefers  freedom  to  a life  of  slavery  will 
bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who  have  baf- 
fled the  attempt  of  tyranny,  and  by  an  im- 
partial and  uncorrupt  verdict  have  laid  a 
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noble  foundation  for  securing  to  ourselves, 
our  posterity,  and  our  neighbors  that  to 
which  nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  given  us  the  right — the  liberty  both  of 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power,  in 
these  parts  of  the  world  at  least,  by  speak- 
ing and  writing  truth.”  How  prophetic 
were  these  noble  words,  let  history  declare. 

The  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury  ad- 
versely to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
great  advocate.  After  a brief  retirement 
they  returned  into  the  court  and  pro- 
nounced Zenger  “ Not  guilty.”  At  that  an- 
nouncement the  waiting  audience  rose  as 
one  man  to  their  feet,  aud  filled  the  air  with 
loud  huzzas.  The  people  were  wild  with 
excitement,  and  they  bore  their  gray-haired 
champion  out  of  the  City  Hall  on  their 
shoulders  to  a grand  entertainment  pre- 
pared for  him;  and  the  following  day  the 
citizens  gave  him  a public  banquet,  at 
which  the  mayor  of  the  city  presided,  and 
on  the  same  day  Mr.  Zenger  was  discharged 
from  his  long  and  unjust  imprisonment. 

In  September  following,  at  a Common 
Council  held  at  the  City  Hall,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  freedom  of  the  corporation  should 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  There  were 
present  at  that  Council,  Mayor  Paul  Rich- 
ards, Deputy-Mayor  Gerardus  Stuyvesaut, 
Recorder  Daniel  Horsmauden ; Aldermen 
William  Roome,  Simon  Johnson,  John  Wal- 
ter, Christober  Fell,  Stephen  Bayard,  and 
Johannes  Burger;  and  Assistant-Aldermen 
Johannes  Waldron,  Ede  Myer,  John  Moore, 
John  Fred,  Charles  Le  Roux,  and  Evert  By- 
vauk. 

The  document  making  this  presentation 
was  inclosed  in  a gold  box  weighing  five 
and  a half  ounces,  and  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  by  Alderman  Bayard.  It  was 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  recipient.  Upon 
the  lid  of  the  box  were  engraved  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  words 
on  a garter : “ Demers^e  Leges  timkfacta 
Libertas  h,ec  tandem  emergunt.”*  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  lid,  on  a Hying  garter, 
were  the  words:  “Non  nummis — Virtute 
PARATUR.”t  On  the  front  of  the  rim  of  the 
lid  was  engraved  a part  of  Tully’s  wish : 
“Ita  cuique  eveniat,  ut  de  Rkpublica 
Meruit.”! 

This  box  descended  to  Andrew  Hamilton, 
a great-grandson  of  the  eminent  barrister, 
and  was  taken  by  him  to  England,  where 
his  daughter  married  Captain  Palair4t,  of 
the  British  navy.  If  it  is  in  existence,  it  is 
probably  in  possession  of  her  children. 


• The  sense  of  these  Latin  mottoes  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  written  at  the  time: 

“The  laws  suppress'd,  and  Freedom  gasping  lny, 
But  shot  at  length  a more  refulgent  ray.” 
t “Unmoved  by  filthy  Lucre’s  golden  store, 

Instant  he  flew  at  Virtue’s  awful  lore.” 
t “Thus  may  each  patriot  gain  the  high  applause 
Earned  by  each  patriot  in  his  country’s  cause.” 
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Governor  Cosby  and  liis  political  adher- 
ents were  staggered  by  the  blow  given  by 
tbe  verdict  in  Zenger’s  case,  and  the  notion 
of  the  people  and  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  they  could  not  perceive 
the  glorious  prophecy  which  these  events 
involved,  and  only  with  his  death,  a few 
months  afterward,  did  the  Governor  cease 
his  vindictive  practices.  The  significance 
of  that  prophecy  was  manifested  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  forty  years  aft- 
erward; and  to-day  its  fulfillment  is  com- 
plete in  the  permanence  and  strength  of  our 
free  institutions. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  A FOREST; 

OR,  DICKENS’S  MAYPOLE  INN. 

I WAS  sitting  with  an  American  lady  and 
her  husband  in  one  of  the  cool  parlors 
of  “Botham’s,”  at  Salt  Hill,  that  fine  old 
inn,  which  has  had  its  day  (in  the  great 
coaching  era,  when  seventy-five  coaches  a 
day  used  to  change  horses  at,  or  at  least 
pass  by  it),  but  which  still  maintains  its 
dignity.  In  “ the  King’s  Room,”  on  the  first 
floor,  the  allied  monarchs  and  old  Bliichcr 
once  dined  together,  and  every  year  old 
King  George  and  jolly  King  William  had 
been  wont  at  “ Montem”  time  to  visit  the 
hospitable  place,  while  the  air  rang  with 
boyish  shouts,  and  the  full-foliaged  garden 
in  front  was  gay  with  Greek  and  Albanian, 
with  Turk  and  Spaniard,  with  duodecimo 
admiral  and  post-captain ; for  in  such  fan- 
cy garments  it  was  customary  for  the  Eton 
boys  to  dress  who  came  with  their  embroid- 
ered bags  to  hold  the  “salt.”# 

The  old-world  legends  of  the  place,  and, 
above  all,  the  literary  air,  blown  across  from 
Stoke  Pogis  (Gray’s  burial-place),  not  two 
miles  away,  delighted  my  transatlantic 
friends,  and,  indeed,  we  all  three  were  hav- 
ing “ a good  time”  at  Botham’s,  and,  natu- 
rally enough,  perhaps,  we  began  talking 
about  old  English  inns. 

“ Now  the  inn  of  all  others  I should  like 
to  see,”  said  the  lady,  “ is  the  old  Maypole 
Inn  at  Chigwoll,  drawn  by  Cattermole  so 
beautifully  in  Dickens’s  Bamaby  Budge.” 

I did  not  know  where  Cliigwell  was,  but 
I gallantly  said,  “And  you  shall  see  it.” 

There  is  nothing  astonishes  English  peo- 
ple (and  I hope  shames  some  of  them)  in 
their  companionship  with  their  American 
cousins  so  much  as  the  interest  which  the 
latter  take  in  all  things  literary,  and  espe- 
cially in  tbe  English  classics.  I will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  average  educated  Amer- 
ican— and  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  all 
events,  well  read  in  our  common  tongue — 
knows  better  than  his  English  cousin  where 


• The  money  of  old  collected  for  the  head  boy,  who 
had  been  “ chosen  for  King’s  College,”  to  assist  him 
during  hie  college  career. 


our  great  men  are  buried  or  have  been  bom, 
where  they  wrote  their  more  celebrated 
works,  and  what  localities  they  have  im- 
mortalized. This  wish  to  visit  Dickens’s 
Maypole,  for  example,  though  every  way 
pleasant  and  natural,  wras  what  had  never 
occurred  to  myself,  though  I know  my  Dick- 
ens as  well  as  most  men,  and  love  him  more 
than  most.  But  as  to  Chigwell,  I had  for- 
gotten that  the  scene  of  the  rioters’  visit 
to  the  iun  was  laid  there,  and  I only  vague- 
ly knew  that  it  was  somewhere  in  Epping 
Forest.  Nay,  I only  knew  Epping  Forest — 
which  is  on  the  extreme  east  of  London,  and 
rarely  visited  save  by  the  wild  East  Enders 
on  their  Sundays’  “ outings” — in  connection 
with  some  bill  in  Parliament  respecting  its 
preservation.  To  my  American  friends,  just 
fresh  from  the  Windsor  glades,  it  suggested 
vast  ancestral  trees  and  herds  of  deer ; and 
though  I had  my  doubts  of  any  thing  quite 
so  noble  as  that,  I partly  shared  their  expec- 
tations. At  all  events,  there  would  be  the 
inn,  more  antique  now  than  even  when  the 
great  novelist  described  it,  with  its  huge 
porch  and  carved  oak  parlors,  and  gracious 
associations  such  as  cling  around  the  pic- 
turesque abodes  of  old.  And  there  would 
be,  methought,  if  not  a venison  pasty  and 
black-jack  of  ale,  still  some  good  homely 
fare,  and  honest  liquor  in  which  to  drink 
the  memory  of  him  who  drew  the  raven  and 
his  master,  and  sent  down  Cattermole,  R.A., 
to  draw  the  Maypole  Inn. 

It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  how  quickly 
have  fallen  to  Dickens’s  lot  that  tender 
reverence  and  sympathy  among  his  coun- 
trymen— and,  I may  add,  at  least  as  much 
among  his  transatlantic  cousins — which  or- 
dinarily takes  many  years,  and  even  genera- 
tions, to  grow  about  a dead  writer.  A small 
and  “ highly  cultured”  clique,  indeed,  there 
still  is  who  contend  that  posterity  will  pro- 
nounce a different  verdict ; but  considering 
that  their  contempt  for  every  thing  about 
them — people,  places,  and  things — is  so  over- 
whelming, and  that  the  Present  has  almost 
no  value  with  them  when  compared  with 
the  Past,  it  seems  to  me,  by  analogy,  that 
the  Future  and  the  opinions  of  our  descend- 
ants should  in  their  eyes,  by  analogy,  have 
no  value  at  all.  Therefore  in  weighing  the 
literary  merits  of  an  author  wo  need  not  dis- 
turb ourselves  about  it.  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  certain  that  no  writer  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  making  his  works  part  and  parco1. 
of  the  language  of  his  country,  I do  not  say 
in  so  short  a time,  but  even  without  that  re- 
striction. Dickens  is  more  qnoted  by  other 
writers,  even  by  those  who  affect  to  depre- 
ciate him,  than  any  author.  The  very  say- 
ings of  his  characters,  as  well  as  his  charac- 
ters themselves,  have  already,  indeed,  be- 
come “ household  words ;”  and  with  respect 
to  his  humor,  there  is  an  especial  and  very 
melaucholy  reason  why  we  prize  it  and  yet 
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use  it  bo  familiarly : with  Dickens  all  real 
fun  has  died.  We  have  still,  and  partly 
thanks  to  him,  writers  who  have  command 
of  pathos,  and  who  exhibit  genuine  sympa- 
thy with  the  lot  of  the  Many;  but  with  him 
all  our  high  spirits  seem  to  have  died  out. 
His  loss  has  really  done  what  that  of  Gar- 
rick was  by  a hyperbole  described  to  have 
done:  it  has  “ eclipsed  the  gayety  of  na- 
tions.” We  have  no  one  else  who  can  tickle 
our  heart-strings  with  a Mi  caw  her  or  a Sam 
Weller,  and  therefore  we  cling  to  those  im- 
mortal conceptions,  and  are  interested  by 
even  the  scenes  in  which  the  Great  Master 
placed  them  to  play  their  parts.  In  this 
respect  the  localities  of  Bamaby  Budge,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Maypole,  have  a double 
attraction,  since  a historical  as  well  as  a 
literary  interest  attaches  to  them.  It  was 
Dickens's  first  attempt,  and  a most  success- 
ful one,  at  the  historical  novel.  It  is  of 
necessity,  therefore,  in  some  respects  less 
like  himself,  and  in  consequence  has  failed 
to  secure  the  suffrages  of  “ the  clique”  I 
have  spoken  of  less  than  any  of  his  others. 
They  are  so  good  as  to  state  that  it  is  the 
first  book  in  which  Dickens  exhibited  any 
power  of  drawing  a gentleman — in  the  per- 
son, I suppose,  of  Mr.  Harowood,  though  it 
may  possibly  be  that  Sir  John  Chester  has 
been  identified  by  them  with  that  type  of 
character. 

It  was  for  far  better  reasons,  you  may  be 
sure,  however,  that  my  American  friends  ad- 
mired Bamaby  Budge , and  were  anxious  to 
visit  the  famous  inn — itself  so  picturesque  a 
fragment  of  old  times — where  old  John  Wil- 
lett was  tied  and  bound  by  the  mad  London 
mob,  and  where  his  nobij  son  abode,  whom 
she  who  has  given  her  name  af  late  to  so 
many  a fashionable  garb  clave  to  so  faith- 
fully, and  about  which  still  hang  the  echoes 
of  that  dread  alarm-bell  which,  though  it 
gave  but  a single  knell,  still  speaks  of  mur- 
der done. 

Of  course  all  the  arrangements  for  visit- 
ing the  Maypole — an  excursion  which  was, 
of  course,  to  include  the  deer  forest  of  Ep- 
ping — devolved  on  me,  the  Britisher,  and, 
to  begin  with,  I am  ashamed  to  say  I had 
to  consult  BraiUhaw's  Baihcay  Guide  as  to 
how  we  were  to  get  there. 

The  East  End  of  London  is  literally  a ter- 
ra incognita  to  us  West  Enders,  and  even  our 
starting-point  was  much  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  cab  or  carriage.  An  extension 
of  the  Metropolitan  (Under-ground)  Rail- 
way, however,  seemed  to  promise  to  take  us 
to  the  required  station,  and  by  it,  on  the 
day  appointed,  wo  started  accordingly.  It 
landed  us  somewhere  in  the  City,  and  from 
it  we  were  directed  by  an  official  to  Liv- 
erpool Street  Station — only  just  across  the 
way — where  tickets  could  be  procured  to 
Epping.  And  here  it  was  that  our  difficul- 
ties in  scorch  of  the  desired  shrine  began. 


The  booking  clerk  at  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  when  I said,  “ Three  for  Epping,” 
replied,  “For  Epping!”  doubtfully,  and  then 
consulted  a little  ledger.  “ Well,  you  see, 
you  can  go  to  Epping  by  this  line  of  rail,  but 
it  isn't  usual.” 

I did  not  wish,  of  course,  to  induce  my 
American  friends  to  do  any  thing  more  un- 
usual than  what  they  had  in  hand  (for  no- 
body that  I could  discover  among  all  my 
circle  of  acquaintances,  which  is  large,  had 
ever  tried  the  expedition  on  which  tre  were 
bound),  and  accordingly  went  back  to  the 
Metropolitan  line  to  be  directed  on  our  way 
afresh.  But,  like  the  little  damsel  in  the 
poem  of  “ We  are  Seven,”  the  officials  stuck 
to  their  text — the  Liverpool  Street  Station 
was  the  station  for  Epping,  and,  to  their 
knowledge,  a thousand  people  had  gone  that 
way  “ a-forestiug”  only  that  very  morning. 
This  latter  piece  of  intelligence  was  not  pleas- 
ing to  me  (though  I did  not  breathe  it  to  my 
friends),  for  a thousand  foresters  were  like- 
ly to  exorcise  a disturbing  influence  in  a 
comparatively  limited  locality,  and  if  any  of 
them,  by  unhappy  chance,  should  havo  a lit- 
erary taste,  they  might  have  already  seized 
and  occupied  the  best — that  is,  the  most 
picturesque — apartments  that  the  Maypole 
had  to  offer.  Upon  our  second  application, 
the  clerk  gave  us  tickets  to  Epping,  though, 
os  it  were,  under  protest,  and  giving  us  no- 
tice that  we  should  have  to  change  at  Beth- 
nal Green — the  dismalest,  ugliest,  and  most 
abject  portion  of  London,  and  wholly  un- 
connected with  literature,  except  by  au  an- 
cient ballad,  “ The  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,” 
a specimen  of  early  English  poetry,  singu- 
lar to  say,  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
United  States. 

If  a thousand  “ foresters”  had  preceded  us 
on  our  road,  a good  many,  it  seemed,  were 
still  left  to  accompany  us.  whose  lips  even 
at  that  comparatively  early  hour  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  flagon.  They  were 
not,  I concluded  from  their  style  of  conver- 
sation, persons  who  affected  literature,  and 
were  in  consequence  likely  to  visit  the  May- 
pole  ; indeed,  wo  found  the  seclusion  afford- 
ed by  our  first-class  compartment  highly 
acceptable. 

At  Bethnal  Green,  and  for  many  stations 
afterward,  our  view  was  bounded  by  walls 
and  roofs,  but  as  we  emerged  from  the  great 
wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Essex  began  to  appear  as  heralds 
of  the  fairer  scenes  beyond. 

We  were  the  only  people,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  who  patronized  the  first-class  at  all, 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  guard  in 
his  turn  (doubtless  with  the  idea  of  a “ tip” 
in  his  head)  patronizing  us. 

“ For  the  Forest,  I suppose,  gentlemen  f” 
said  he,  putting  his  head  into  our  open  win- 
dow as  we  drew  near  our  destination. 

“ Yes,”  said  I ; “ for  Epping.” 
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"Oh,  but  Epping  ain’t  the  Forest,  Sir; 
very  true  it’s  called  Epping,  and  you  can  get 
to  it  from  Epping.” 

" How  very  extraordinary !”  observed  my 
American  lady ; “ that  is  the  very  some  thing 
the  booking  clerk  said !” 

I had  no  explanation  to  offer  of  this  ec- 
centric behavior  of  my  countrymen,  so  I 
confined  myself  to  asking  which  station 
would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to  alight 
at,  since  Epping  was  not  the  place  for  Ep- 
ping. 

" Well,  you  had  better  try  Longhton,  Sir.” 

I didn’t  like  the  idea  of  " trying  Lough- 

ton, ”  as  though  the  notion  of  finding  the 
forest  at  all  (let  alone  onr  way  in  it)  was 
doubtful ; but  of  course  I assented.  How- 
ever, before  this  experiment  could  be  made, 
the  guard’s  elbow  appeared  at  the  window 
again,  with,  " What  part  of  the  Forest,  now, 
may  you  be  in  search  of,  ma’am  f”  He  had 
observed  by  this  time  that  the  lady  was  our 
guiding  star,  as  indeed  she  was  (and  de- 
served to  be),  and  henceforth  addressed 
himself  exclusively  to  her. 

" Well,  we  wish  to  go  to  the  Maypole,” 
said  she,  sweetly. 

" The  Maypole  t Ah,  the  Maypole  Inn, 
that  would  be,”  answered  he,  as  though  we 
might  possibly  have  come  to  dance  about  the 
pole  itself.  " Ah,  then  Loughton  wouldn’t 
be  the  place ; you  had  best  get  out  at  Wood- 
ford.” 

It  was  all  the  same  to  us ; so  we  got  out 
at  Woodford,  where  the  obliging  guard  in- 
formed us  a conveyance  could  be  procured. 
Such  a vehicle  as  it  was,  too!  I am  sure 
the  honest  blacksmith’s  cart,  in  which  he 
drove  to  Chigwell  and  met  the  murderer  on 
the  way  at  night,  would  have  been  a far 
more  comfortable  conveyance.  The  driver, 
however,  professed  to  know  the  forest  well — 
" Ay,  as  well  as  any  man  alive,”  ho  said — so 
we  felt  at  least  that  we  should  not  be  lost 
in  its  deep  and  dusky  labyrinths ; and  also, 
of  course,  he  knew  the  Maypole.  " It’s  a 
longish  step  from  here,  however,  and  it’s  not 
the  nighest  inn,  by  no  means,  you  know.” 

We  hastened  to  say  that  we  were  not  go- 
ing to  the  Maypole  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience of  access,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
inn  itself. 

" Well,  but  it  ain’t  the  best  inn,  neither,” 
insisted  lie.  “ The  folks  is  roughish  as  has 
got  it  just  now,  and  they’re  about  to  leave, 

too,  which  makes  ’em  worser.  I reckon 
you’d  be  happier  like,  especially  with  the 
lady,  at  the  Druid’s  Head.” 

I confess  this  information  a little  stag- 
gered me,  but  " the  lady,”  being  of  opinion 
that  a spice  of  personal  danger  would  make 
the  expedition  more  agreeable  than  other- 
wise, as  giving  us,  perhaps,  some  experience 
of  outlaw  life  in  the  merry  greenwood,  was 
by  no  means  disturbed  by  it.  Her  husband, 
who  was  not  so  devoted  to  literature  as  to 


be  oblivious  of  practical  matters,  inquired 
whether  we  could  dine  at  the  Maypole. 

"Oh  yes,  you  can  dine,”  was  the  reply, 
delivered  with  what  I thought  unnecessary 
emphasis. 

" Well,  you  see,  my  good  man,  we  don’t 
want  to  sleep  there,”  said  I,  cheerfully. 

He  nodded,  and  I could  not  help  confess- 
ing to  myself  that  there  was  that  in  his  nod 
which  seemed  to  say,  " And  very  lucky  for 
you.” 

"Now,  thertfs  the  Druid’s  Head,”  said  he, 
as,  passing  through  a quaint  old-fashioned 
village,  he  pointed  out  a very  modest  house 
of  entertainment.  But  we  took  small  no- 
tice of  his  remark,  since,  as  it  happened, 
my  lady  friend  had  just  produced  a copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Bamaby  Budge  (which 
she  had  brought  with  her  to  refresh  her 
memory),  and  was  calling  our  attention  to 
the  frontispiece,  by  Cattermole,  illustrative 
of  the  Maypole  itself.  Within  a mile  or  so, 
as  we  had  been  informed,  we  should  come 
in  sight  of  that  fine  old  hostelrie,  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  which  would  doubtless,  by 
the  hand  of  intervening  time,  be  increased 
rather  than  otherwise  since  the  great  paint- 
er drew  it.  The  idea  filled  us  all  three  with 
great  excitement,  and,  thanks  to  the  eager 
Epping  air,  we  were  also  looking  forward 
to  dinner.  We  already  pictured  ourselves 
in  a vast  apartment  of  carved  oak,  or  one 
perhaps  hung  with  moth-eaten  tapestry,  on 
one  side  the  huge  fire-place,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  " dogs,”  on  the  other  the  mullion- 
ed  window  (not  that  all  of  us  quite  knew 
what  mullioned  was),  with  its  diamond 
panes,  against  which  the  playful  creepers 
tapped.  We  saw  the  portly  host  respect- 
fully bearing  in  the  lordly  sirloin  and  pla- 
cing it  on  the  groaning  board;  we  saw — 
But  here  the  driver  pulled  up  short  in  the 
dusty  road,  and,  pointing  with  his  whip 
across  the  hedge,  exclaimed,  " That  there’s 
the  Maypole.” 

Our  eyes  searched  the  leafy  distance  for 
the  gabled  ends,  the  twisted  chimneys,  tho 
licheu-covered  antique  roof  of  old  John  Wil- 
lett’s dwelling.  Our  literary  lady  placed  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  as  though  to  restrain 
its  pulsations.  The  moment  was  supreme. 

" I guess  I don’t  see  it  now,”  observed  her 
husband. 

"It’s  plain  enough,  anyways,”  said  the 
driver. 

And  it  certainly  was — very  plain.  Close 
to  us,  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
was  the  ugliest,  commonest,  newest,  white- 
washedest  railway  beer-house — for  it  was 
so  small  that  it  could  not  be  called  an  inn 
at  all — I ever  beheld.  A door  in  the  mid- 
dle ; a window  on  each  side,  and  two  above 
them;  in  the  front,  a strip  of  ragged  turf; 
behind,  a yard.  Not  a tree  sheltered  it.  The 
summer  sun  beat  down  upon  its  nnporclied 
front,  and  displayed  all  its  deformity  in 
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hideous  detail.  Out  of  the  lower  windows 
leaned  various  heads,  surmounted  by  fur 
caps  and  crumpled  “ wide-awakes,”  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  surveyed  us  in  bucolic 
wonder. 

“ I do  really  believe  that  this  is  the  May- 
pole,”  said  I,  despairingly. 

“ It  can  not,  can  not  be,”  said  my  lady 
friend.  Her  tone  suggested  a solemn  re- 
monstrance addressed  to  the  government  of 
the  universe:  things  could  never  have  come 
to  such  a pass,  it  seemed  to  convey,  under  a 
beneficent  scheme  of  creation.  “You  don’t 
mean  that  this  is  Dickens’s,  my  man,”  con- 
tinued she,  addressing  the  driver  in  a con- 
ciliatory tone — “ the  inn  of  Bamaby  Budget” 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head, 
which  seemed  to  afford  him  little  relief;  he 
was  evidently  at  a nonplus.  “ Well,  ma’am, 
the  fact  is,  this  here  inn,  though  it  ain’t 
a-been  built  more  than  these  four  years,  is 
always  changing  hands.  A Rudge,  I believe, 
did  have  it ; but  he  was  Bill  Rudge,  and  not 
Bamaby.  As  to  the  other  landlord’s  name 
as  you  mentioned,  I never  heel'd  on  it.” 

“ This  is  shocking”  said  the  lady,  looking 
at  me.  “The  ignorance  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen — ” 

“ It’s  not  in  natuF,  ma’am,”  interrupted 
the  man,  stung  by  this  observation,  “ that  I 
should  remember  all  them  landlords’  names, 
many  on  ’em  having  been  here  but  a month 
or  two,  and  the  rent  not  paid  by  the  half  of 
them  even  for  that  time.  And  as  to  the  ac- 
commodation, did  I not  tell  you  that  you 
would  lia’  been  better  served  at  the  Druid’s 
Head?” 

“ Is  there  no  other  Maypole,  my  good  man  f ” 
inquired  I,  with  the  calmness  of  despair. 

“Well,  I’ve  lived  hereabout,  man  and  boy, 
these  fifty  year,  and  I never  heerd  o’  one.” 

I looked  at  my  transatlantic  guests,  and 
they  looked  at  me,  and  then  we  all  three 
burst  out  laughing.  To  have  come  so  far, 
and  with  such  changings  and  inconvenience, 
and  so  very  uncomfortably,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  this  ridiculous  pot-house,  struck  us 
all  three  in  bo  humorous  a light  that  we 
fairly  roared  with  laughter.  The  dreadful 
people  in  the  Maypole  parlors  waved  their 
beer  mugs  at  us  and  laughed  also,  in  an  idi- 
otic fashion.  The  driver  thought  we  were 
laughing  at  him,  and  in  sulky  tones  inquired 
where  we  would  please  to  be  driven  to  note. 

“ Oh,”  I said,  “ since  there  is  no  Maypole, 
at  least  let  us  see  the  forest.  Drive  into 
the  forest.” 

“ This  is  the  Forest,”  answered  he,  waving 
his  whip  about  in  a vague  manner.  All 
about  us  were  fields  and  lanes,  a cow  or 
two,  and  a dog  asleep,  a hen  and  chickens 
in  the  white  road,  and  a horse-trough. 

“ Good  heavens !”  cried  I,  “ are  you  mak- 
ing game  of  us  t Where  are  the  deer,  the 
trees,  the i boundless  contiguity  of  shade  ?’  ” 

“ I never  heerd  of  no  deer,  except  the  one 


as  they  brings  down  in  a cart  to  ’unt  o’  East- 
er-Monday.  There’s  trees  enuff,  aren’t  there  ! 
I dunno  what  you  wants,  not  I.” 

The  man  was  evidently  getting  \erj  an- 
gry, and  the  more  so  since  my  American 
friends,  who  were  fortunately  very  good-na- 
tured, and  had  a keen  sense  of  humor,  had 
by  this  time  become  speechless  with  mirth. 
That  there  should  be  not  only  no  Maypole 
at  Chigwell,  but  also  no  forest  at  Epping, 
was  something  too  exquisitely  ludicrous. 

“ I insist,”  said  I,  “ upon  being  shown  a 
forest.  You  are  deceiving  us,  driver.  I 
have  known  a gentleman  who  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Epping  Forest  and  the 
view  from  its  hill.” 

“Ah, you  must  mean  ’Igh  Beech,” said  he. 

“Very  likely.  Then  drive  us  to  High 
Beech.” 

“ Well,  it’s  nigh  upon  seven  miles  away.” 

“ I don’t  care  if  it’s  seventy !”  cried  I,  in- 
dignantly.  “Drive  on.” 

I felt  that  my  country  would  be  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  my  transatlantic  friends  if 
that  forest  was  not  discovered.  And  after 
an  interminable  drive  we  arrive  at  High 
Beech.  This  was  a cluster  of  trees  upon  a 
higkish  hill,  and  really  commanded  a splen- 
did view ; but  the  fact  is,  I,  for  my  part,  was 
by  that  time  too  hungry  to  appreciate  views. 
There  is  a metaphorical  phrase  commonly 
applied  to  children  who  help  themselves  to 
more  than  they  can  eat — “ Your  eye  is  bigger 
than  your  stomach and  the  reverse  of  that 
expression  was  now  applicable  to  our  little 
party.  Our  eye,  even  if  it  could  have  rest- 
ed upon  Cattermole’s  Maypole  (which  I 
don’t  believe  ever  existed),  would  have  been 
no  longer  satisfied ; another  organ  required 
sustenance,  and  cried,  “ Dinner.” 

“ Is  there  any  decent  inn  near  here,  man, 
where  we  can  dine  f ” demanded  I. 

“ Well,  there’s  the  Druid’s  Head  and  the 
Maypole — ” 

“ I said  near  here9”  I interrupted,  fiercely ; 
“ and  never  let  me  hear  the  names  of  those 
two  hateful  inns  again.” 

“Well,  wot  do  ’ee  say  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  f ” 

“ Come,”  said  I,  cheerfully,  “here  is  a com- 
pliment to  the  American  flag.  Has  it  a gar- 
den, my  man  t and  is  it  clean  and  comfort- 
able!” 

“ It  ’ave  a garden,”  rejoined  the  driver, 
cautiously ; and  on  he  drove. 

I will  not  harrow  the  gentle  reader’s  heart 
by  describing  that  inn.  It  was  larger  than 
the  Maypole,  but,  if  possible,  uglier,  and  it 
was  full  of  those  gentry  whom  we  had  been 
warned  had  preceded  us  “ out  a-foresting.” 
Nearly  the  whole  thousand  must  have  been 
at  that  inn.  Over  what  we  ate  and  how 
we  ate  it  I draw  a discreet  veil,  and  also 
over  the  return  journey.  The  getting  back 
to  the  East  End  of  London  was  even  worse 
than  the  departure  from  it  had  been.  Once, 
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after  actually  amving  there,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a strange  railway  station,  which, 
it  seems,  was  the  direct  one  for  Epping,  and 
we  got  very  nearly  taken  back  there,  the 
bare  idea  of  which  was  more  ridiculous  to 
us  than  can  be  described. 

If  we  didn’t  absolutely  enjoy  that  day  of 
failures,  I am  quite  sure  that  no  three  peo- 
ple ever  laughed  more  within  the  space  of 
twelve  hours.  Some  people  are  said  “ never 
to  move  a muscle”  when  they  indulge  in 
laughing,  and  I wish  that  had  been  my  case, 
for  I strained  a muscle  in  my  back  during 
an  aggravated  fit  of  it.  Once  at  home,  I 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  offer  my  friends 
a decent  meal,  and  we  were  very  glad  to 
get  it.  But  supper  never  agrees  with  me. 
I had  a dreadful  dream  that  night,  in  which 


Mrs.  Gamp  appeared  to  me.  She  was  driving 
me  in  a one-horse  chaise,  and  held  her  fa- 
mous umbrella  in  her  hand  in  place  of  a whip. 

u Where,  madam,”  inquired  I,  respectful- 
ly, “ is  the  Maypole  Inn  f” 

She  pulled  up  and  looked  me  steadily  and 
severely  in  the  face,  just  as  on  a certain 
memorable  occasion  she  once  confronted 
Betsey  Prig. 

“ Young  man,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  believe 
as  there  is  any  such  place.” 

And,  upon  my  honor,  I agree  with  her. 
The  reflection  made  by  my  lady  friend 
upon  this  wonderful  adventure  was,  I 
thought,  very  characteristic  of  her  sex : “ I 
wonder  what  that  guard  could  have  thought 
of  us,  who  imagined  us  to  be  really  bound 
for  the  Maypole  as  it  really  is  I” 


■ CMtur's  fnatj  Cjinir. 


THE  gcni&l  ghost  of  Thackeray  must  certainly 
have  remonstrated  with  the  gentleman  who 
recommended  at  the  London  conference  of  libra- 
rians that  works  of  fiction  should  not  be  admitted 
to  free  public  libraries.  He  meant,  undoubtedly, 
the  books  which  are  called  novels.  But  Homer’s 
Iliad  is  as  truly  fiction  as  the  latest  story  of 
“George  Eliot”  or  of  Charles  Reade.  It  is  the 
first  of  stories;  and  Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
crley  is  also  fiction.  Indeed,  strictly  interpreted, 
the  canon  of  this  terrible  Mentor,  Mr.  Cowell, 
would  exclude  from  free  public  libraries  not  only 
Scott  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  but  it  would  turn  out  of  doors 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Don  Quixote,  Robinson 
Crusoe , The  Pilgrim's  Progress , The  Arabian 
Nights , Gil  Bias , and  a great  multitude — the 
great  multitude — of  books  that  make  literature 
and  are  the  delight  of  all  readers.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  of  a free  library  robbed  of  these  treas- 
ures, and  of  the  consequent  dismay  of  the  public. 
Does  Mr.  Cowell  imagine  that  those  who  could 
not  find  Dickens  at  call  would  take  down  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  instead,  and  that  if  the 
tale  of  Antar  were  not  obtainable,  the  baffled  seek- 
er would  turn  to  Lockyer’s  Astronomy?  Does 
this  wily  man  think  to  “ comer”  the  public  into 
“useful  reading,”  and  that  if  the  free  library 
offered  the  alternative  of  Stubbs’s  Constitutional 
History  or  nothing,  the  disappointed  and  indig- 
nant applicant  would  long  hesitate  ? 

The  Cowell  proposition  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
astounding  than  the  exclusion  of  works  of  imag- 
ination from  public  libraries.  The  creative  im- 
agination, which  is  the  sublime  distinction  of 
man,  is  to  have  no  representative  in  the  library. 
Cyclopedias,  with  the  lives  of  naughty  novelists 
excised ; and  patent  and  agricultural  reports ; 
and  polemics,  and  partisan  histories,  and  science, 
technically  so  called — as  if  Miss  Austen  had  no 
knowledge  to  impart — and  philosophy,  moral  and 
“ natural,”  and  other : in  fact,  every  thiug  that 
can  not  be  called  fiction  is  to  be  admitted.  Im- 
agination alone  is  to  bo  the  culprit  fay  and  the 
excluded  peri. 

And  who  is  to  decide  ? What  is  to  be  done 
when  Borne  austere  member  of  the  library  board 


moves  the  exclusion  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies, 
under  the  rule?  The  timid  colleague,  still  in 
thraildom  to  the  charms  of  genius,  may  plead 
that  they  are  not  novels.  But  the  austere  mem- 
ber will  metaphorically  floor  him  by  demanding 
if  they  are  true.  “ I would  merely  ask  my 
friend  whether,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comedies, 
he  conceives  even  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  to  be 
true.  And  if  he  holds  that  the  words  * Norway’ 
and  ‘England’  have  a historic  sound,  and  bring 
it  within  the  domain  of  actuality,  I should  like 
to  hear  from  him  whether  the  word  ‘ Athens’  is  to 
redeem  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  from  tho 
imputation  of  unreality  — yes,  Sir,  of  untruth! 
And  are  we  to  sow  untruths  broadcast  in  the 
public  mind?  Are  we  here  to  disseminate  un- 
truth, fiction — that  is,  falsehood?  Heaven  for- 
bid ! And  I trust  that  no  gentleman  at  this  table 
will  be  cozened  by  the  distinction  that  may  be 
attempted  between  immoral  and  moral  fiction. 
The  rule  recognizes  no  such  sophistry.  Would 
any  body  in  his  senses  propose  to  admit  immoral 
fiction  to  these  shelves?  Certainly  not,  Sir.  It 
is  not  immoral  fiction,  but  fiction  that  the  rule 
proscribes.  And  if  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
and  the  Midsummer  NigM's  Dream,  and  As  yon 
Like  It,  and  other  such  pieces,  are  not  as  ficti- 
tious as  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  or  Miss 
Sedgwick's  Hojie  Leslie,  I should  like  to  know 
why  they  are  not.  But  if  they  are,  in  the  truest 
sense,  fictitious,  I should  like  to  ask  my  friend 
whether  the  rule  does  not  expressly  exclude 
works  of  fiction.” 

“ My  friend”  would  plainly  be  silenced.  He 
would  doubtless  see  what  was  coming  next,  what 
the  logic  of  the  position  inexorably  required.  But 
dire  extremity  might  sharpen  his  wits,  and  in  a 
happy  moment  of  inspiration  he  might  spring  to 
his  feet  and  move  to  exclude  from  the  shelves 
certain  parts  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other 
historians  as  fiction ; and  as  those  parts  could  be 
excluded  only  by  banishing  the  present  editions 
of  the  w’orks,  that  those  editions  be  banished,  and 
the  works  be  not  re-admitted  until  purged  of  fic- 
tion. The  austere  member  would  demand  an  ex- 
planation, and  “ my  friend”  could  point  triumph- 
antly to  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  and  the  fables 
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in  Herodotus  and  the  interviews  and  conversa- 
tions in  Motley,  and  hold  impregnably  that  Thack- 
eray had  just  as  much  right  to  put  speeches  into 
the  mouth  of  General  Wolfe  as  Thucydides  to 
put  them  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles ; and  conse- 
quently that  Thackeray’s  Virginians  must  be  re- 
stored or  Thucydides’s  history  be  excluded.  “If 
it  is  to  be  a pound  of  flesh,”  we  can  imagine  him 
saying, 44  let  it  be  just  a pound,  neither  more  nor 
less.  If  fiction  is  to  go,  let  it  go  entirely,  and 
whatever  is  tainted  with  fiction  shall  suffer.  Nay, 
Sir,  since  human  faculties  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect and  confessedly  of  progressive  development, 
and  since  we  know  that  the  gravest  statements 
and  theories  of  science  at  any  period  have  been 
shown  to  be  inadequate  and  incorrect  by  further 
knowledge,  the  presumption  is  against  all  asser- 
tions in  the  scientific  books  upon  our  shelves,  and 
I move  their  exclusion  as  in  great  part  fictitious.” 

This  desolating  debate  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  arise.  If  fiction  is  to  be  weeded  out  of  libra- 
ries, where  shall  we  begin,  and  where  shall  we 
end?  The  exclusion  of  foolish  and  improper 
books  is  very  feasible.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bum  the  house  down  in  order  to  roast  the  pig. 


In  some  recent  local  reminiscences  the  Easy 
Chair,  speaking  of  the  old  Walton  House,  men- 
tioned that  Citizen  Genet  married  a daughter  of 
Governor  Clinton.  A correspondent  of  the  World , 
signing  himself  44  Old  New  York,”  wrote  that  the 
statement  was  an  error,  and  asserted  that 44  both 
Citizen  Genet  and  Governor  Clinton  married 
daughters  of  Walter  Franklin.”  This  curious 
correction  of  an  alleged  error  was  promptly  cor- 
rected the  next  day  by 44  L.  F.  G.,”  who  re-affirmed 
the  well-known  fact  mentioned  by  the  Easy  Chair, 
that  Citizen  Genet  married  Cornelia  Tappan  Clin- 
ton, adding  that  her  father,  Governor  Clinton, 
married  Cornelia  Tappan. 

Had  44  Old  New  York”  taken  the  trouble  to 
turn  to  any  one  of  many  familiar  works,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  mistake.  The  American  Cyclo- 
pedicr,  for  instance,  which  in  its  first  edition  says 
thatGenet  married  the  daughter  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, corrects  itself  in  the  second  edition  by  stating 
that  it  was  the  daughter  of  George  Clinton.  Hil- 
dreth mentions  the  fact,  and  both  Allen’s  and 
Drake’s  American  Biographical  Dictionaries.  Los- 
sing,  in  his  Pidonal  Field-Book  of  the  War  of 
1812,  gives  a portrait  of  Genet,  with  a brief  biog- 
raphy in  a note,  from  which  44  Old  New  York” 
might  have  learned  not  only  that  Genet  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  George  Clinton,  but  that, 
after  her  death,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Osgood,  the  first  Postmaster-General  under 
the  Constitution.  The  mistake  of  44  Old  New 
York”  arose  from  confounding  Governor  Clinton 
with  his  nephew  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose 
first  wife  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Walter  Frank- 
lin, an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

The  inaccuracies  of  44  Old  New  York”  in  his 
brief  note  of  well-meaning  but  erroneous  correc- 
tion are  many.  He  says  that  the  Easy  Chair 
44  claims”  that  the  triangle  of  ground  upon  which 
the  Walton  House  faced  was  originally  called  St 
George’s  Square.  A little  closer  inspection  would 
have  shown 44  Old  New  York”  that  the  Easy  Chair 
made  no  such  assertion.  The  passage  in  which 
this  expression  occurs  is  a quotation  from  the 


Magazine  of  American  History,  and  is  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  editor ; and  the  purpose  of  the 
citation  by  the  Easy  Chair  is  not  to  make  any 
44  claim”  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  square,  but,  as  it  states,  to  transfer  from  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  a graceful  compli- 
ment to  the  founders  of  this  Magazine,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  remark  about  the  original 
name  of  the  square  occurs.  Again,  44  Old  New 
York”  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Easy  Chair 
says  that  it  was  called  Franklin  Square 44  in  honor 
of  the  great  master  of  the  art  which  these  enter- 
prising publishers  so  happily  direct  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.”  This  is  not  the  statement  of 
the  Easy  Chair,  but  of  the  Magazine  of  American 
History , marked  as  a quotation,  and  the  sentence 
contains  the  compliment  which  induced  the  Easy 
Chair  to  transfer  it  to  these  pages.  Mr.  Steven3 
may  be  incorrect,  but 44  Old  New  York”  will  cer- 
tainly agree  that  his  own  inaccuracies  grievously 
impair  his  authority  upon  any  such  point.  Ho 
writes  a letter  to  stigmatize  44  several  errors”  into 
which  he  declares  the  Easy  Chair  to  have  fallen. 
He  specifies  two  statements.  One  of  them  is  per- 
fectly exact,  and  the  other  the  Easy  Chair  did  not 
make. 

These  are  not  very  important  matters,  but  the 
Easy  Chair  would  regret  to  have  its  accuracy  dis- 
proved upon  points  which  are  worth  mentioning 
only  as  they  are  accurate.  And  at  the  moment 
an  allusion  to  Genet  has  a certain  timeliness,  be- 
cause his  coming  to  the  country  was  contempo- 
raneous with  Washington’s  famous  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  which  determined  the  neutral  policy 
to  which  the  United  States  have  faithfully  ad- 
hered, and  which,  as  we  write,  the  possibility  of 
war  between  England  and  Russia  brings  again 
into  prominence.  Genet  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  came  to  this  country.  He  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  French  embassies  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, England,  and  Russia,  and  was  a pet  of  the 
revolutionists.  He  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
French  armies,  minister  to  Holland,  and  agent  to 
revolutionize  Geneva.  He  came  to  this  country 
as  minister  and  consul-general  in  the  great  year 
of  the  terror,  ’93.  He  landed  at  Charleston; 
and  Lossing,  from  whom  we  take  these  facts, 
quotes  some  doggerel  upon  his  reception  by  Gen- 
eral William  Moultrie  of  the  Revolution,  then 
Governor  of  South  Carolina : 

44  On  that  blest  day  when  first  we  came  to  land, 

Great  Mr.  Moultrie  took  us  by  the  hand, 

Surveyed  the  ships,  admired  the  motley  crew, 

And  o’er  the  envoy  friendship's  mantle  threw, 

Received  the  eans-culotte  with  soft  embrace, 

And  bade  him  welcome  with  the  kindlleet  grace.* 

nis  conduct  was  so  offensive  and  contemptuous 
of  the  government  that  Washington  demanded 
his  recall.  The  French  faction  of  the  moment 
assented,  but  Genet  was  too  prudent  to  obey.  He 
remained  in  this  country,  and  never  returned  to 
France.  Withdrawing  from  public  life,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  rural  and  literary  pursuits.  He 
died  at  his  home  on  Prospect  Hill,  near  Green- 
bush,  opposite  Albany,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1834, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ground  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Greenbush.  The  famous  Madame 
Campan,  “one  of  the  dressers  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette,” was  his  sister,  and  Marshal  Ney  married 
the  daughter  of  another  sister.  After  his  mad 
revolutionary  career  was  over,  Genet  acknowk 
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edged  the  great  wisdom  of  Washington’s  policy, 
and  was  heartily  glad  that  his  wild  schemes  to 
embroil  America  in  European  wars  had  failed. 

But,  “scissors,  if  I die  for  it!”  Genet  married 
the  daughter  of  Governor  Clinton. 

If  there  be  any  general  impression  in  this  coun- 
try about  Prince  Albert,  it  is  that  he  was  44  a good 
young  man,”  and  a little  of  ua  prig;”  and  if 
there  be  any  book  which  might  be  supposed  to 
have  the  least  interest  for  American  readers,  it 
would  probably  be  a life  of  the  Prince  Consort  in 
four  huge  volumes.  Y et  three  such  volumes  have 
been  published,  and  they  are  singularly  interest- 
ing, both  as  the  portrait  of  a man  of  whom  very 
little  was  really  known,  and  as  a sketch  of  Euro- 
pean politics  in  their  relations  with  England  for  a 
quarter  of  a century — from  1835  to  1860.  The 
Queen’s  Journal,  which  was  published  some  years 
ago,  was  a singularly  naive  picture  of  her  simple 
character,  and  was  full  of  an  unmistakable  tone 
of  domestic  happiness.  Those  who  read  it  care- 
fully could  not  help  inferring  from  it  a private 
family  history  which  was  much  more  striking 
than  any  thing  which  it  narrated,  and  it  has  been 
universally  conceded  that  the  prolonged  sorrow 
of  the  widowed  Queen  has  had  reason  such  as 
seldom  exists  iu  royal  palaces. 

While  he  lived  there  was  always  a kind  of  con- 
temptuous British  hostility  of  feeling  towardPrince 
Albert.  Those  who  recall  the  earlier  years  of  his 
English  life  will  remember  the  constant  and  coarse 
chaff  that  was  blown  at  him  by  common  gossip. 
John  Bright,  in  a speech  last  autumn,  spoke  of 
the  English  hatred  of  Russia,  and  Mr.  Green,  in 
his  history,  describes  the  general  English  dislike 
of  all  foreigners.  This  was  naturally  aroused  by 
the  coming  of  a German  princeling  to  marry  the 
Queen,  and  to  take  a kind  of  precedence  of  all 
Englishmen.  The  jealousy  not  only  lasted  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  appears  now'  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  his  memoirs,  which 
includes  the  Crimean  war.  There  has  been  some 
angry  writing  to  the  papers  about  his  interference 
with  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  an  evident 
revival  of  the  hard  feeling  toward  the  “ German 
pauper.”  During  the  war  he  was  believed  by 
many  persons  to  be  a tool  or  agent  of  a Conti- 
nental clique  which  was  secretly  friendly  to  Rus- 
sia, and  even  English  members  of  Parliament  sus- 
pected him  of  hindering  and  embarrassing  the 
operations  before  Sevastopol.  Yet  at  that  very 
time  he  was  writing  the  most  reproachful  and  an- 
gry letters  to  the  Russian  and  reactionary  “ King 
Clicquot”  of  Prussia  for  his  Russian  sympathy ; 
and  throughout  the  war  Albert  seemed  really  to 
have  the  clearest  head  in  England  as  to  the  truly 
efficient  policy  necessary  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities. 

Those  w ho  suppose  the  Prince  Consort  to  have 
been  a goody-goody,  namby-pamby  character,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  sagacious  public  men  in  Europe. 
It  w’as,  however,  the  condition  of  his  position  that 
he  should  never  appear,  or  only  in  a ceremonial 
capacity.  Nobody  in  England  understood  more 
clearly  than  he  the  instinctive  British  jealousy 
of  him,  and  nobody  could  have  refrained  with 
more  tact  than  he  from  giving  it  any  plausible 
reason.  Queen  Anne’s  husband,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  was  so  wholly  suppressed  political- 
ly that  many  persons  are  surprised  to  learn  that 


she  was  married,  although  she  was  the  mother 
of  seventeen  children.  It  was  of  Prince  George 
that  Charles  II.  said : 44 1 have  tried  him  drunk, 
and  I have  tried  him  sober,  but,  drunk  or  sober, 
there  is  nothing  in  him;”  and  his  father-in- 
law,  James  II.,  said,  when  George  deserted  him, 
44  A good  trooper  would  have  been  a greater  loss.” 
When  his  wife  came  to  the  throne,  the  prince 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and 
he  was  already  generalissimo  of  all  the  Queen’s 
forces.  But  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  Albert 
were  such  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
begged  him  to  consent  to  succeed  him  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Albert,  a young  man 
of  thirty-one,  declined  the  proposition  in  a way 
and  for  reasons  which  convinced  the  old  Duke 
that  he  had  made  a mistake. 

The  sagacity  which  appears  in  this  decision, 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  stated  and 
urged,  w'ere  show'll  in  a very  different  way  in  the 
conception  and  organization  of  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  the  first  of  the  great  modern  events 
of  that  kind.  It  was  not  an  amateur  or  dilettante 
work  with  Prince  Albert.  He  mastered  the  de- 
tails thoroughly,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  head  of 
the  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  impression  is  forced 
upon  the  reader  of  his  life  that  few  men  have 
been  more  amply  fitted  for  a very  important  and 
a very  difficult  post  than  he.  He  was  naturally 
clever,  refined,  industrious,  and  honorable.  His 
youth  was  carefully  trained  by  study  and  travel 
wisely  directed  to  his  probable  career.  It  was 
his  good  fortune  to  have  in  Baron  Stockmar  a 
Mentor  of  great  experience  and  singular  good 
sense,  with  a genius  for  politics,  who  was  of  in- 
valuable service  to  the  young  prince,  whom  he 
loved  as  a son.  At  twenty-one  Albert  married 
the  Queen,  and  from  that  time  he  lived  in  Eng- 
land, wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that 
country,  cultivating  at  the  same  time  the  most 
intimate  familiarity  with  Continental  affairs,  and 
cherishing  always  a deep  and  tender  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  native  Germany. 

His  position  in  England  was  anomalous,  but  he 
early  decided  what  it  ought  really  to  be,  and  he 
maintained  it  with  remarkable  ability.  A paper 
of  Baron  Stockmar’s,  which  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  is  the  best  statement  of  the  idea 
of  that  position.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  conflict 
with  the  modern  theory  that  the  government  of 
England  is  properly  that  of  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  holds  that  the  true  con- 
stitutional theory  is  that  of  a government  of  three 
co-ordinate  branches — King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
This  excludes  the  doctrine  of  the  monarch  as  a 
mere  figure-head,  and  reserves  to  him  a distinct 
personality  and  power.  Consequently  it  would 
authorize  the  crowrn  to  dismiss  a minister  who 
was  personally  disagreeable  to  him,  if  he  replaced 
him  with  one  of  the  same  party  sympathy;  and 
it  would  also  empower  the  crown  to  have  opin- 
ions and  to  recommend  a policy,  to  be  proposed 
not  to  Parliament,  but  to  the  cabinet,  and  sub- 
ject, if  accepted  by  the  cabinet,  as  every  recom- 
mendation of  the  ministry  is,  to  the  decision  of 
Parliament.  This  was  the  view'  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  he  became  the  Queen’s  private  secretary  and 
most  confidential  counsellor,  so  that  unquestiona- 
bly all  her  propositions  were  his  suggestions,  and 
ali  important  letters  that  she  signed  were  written 
by  him.  His  good  sense  and  ability  and  knowl- 
edge, however,  were  so  evident  to  the  ministers 
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who  were  brought  into  close  relations  with  him 
that  they  often  asked  his  advice,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  it.  And  it  is  a fact  significant  of  his 
insight  and  capacity  for  practical  statesmanship 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  frightful  suffering  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  immense 
indignation  at  home  with  the  total  want  of  system 
and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  army, 
Albert  sketched  a scheme  of  thorough  and  effect- 
ive military  reorganization  which  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted system. 

Nothing  was  more  likely  to  irritate  John  Bull 
than  the  feeling  that  the  foreign  husband  of  the 
Queen  was  interfering  in  the  government,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  played  upon  this  feeling  when 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1850.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing story,  showing  the  rigorous  sense  of  her  pre- 
rogative which  the  Queen  had  under  her  hus- 
band's tutelage,  and  also  the  impudence  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  gives  such 
glimpses  of  the  interior  of  the  British  govern- 
ment as  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
written  with  great  narrative  skill  and  discretion 
by  Theodore  Martin.  The  book  in  English  liter- 
ature with  which,  by  sheer  force  of  contrast,  it 
must  be  compared  is  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  George  the  Second L A more  dismal 
book  than  those  memoirs  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  literature,  nor  a picture  of  baser  society. 
The  later  story  is  one  of  a pure  and  beautiful 
domestic  life,  of  a Queen  who  loved  her  husband 
as  Virginia  loved  Paul,  and  of  the  husband  of  a 
Queen  of  England  who  could  not  have  been  wor- 
thier of  his  place  had  he  been  a lineal  descendant 
of  Alfred. 

It  was  a very  sensible  clergyman  at  Pittsburgh 
who  recently  read  a paper  upon  the  expensive- 
ness of  funerals;  and  they  were  very  sensible 
colleagues  who  adopted  his  views  as  their  opinion. 
Mere  fashion  is  nowhere  more  hateful  than  in 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  none  the  less  hate- 
ful because  it  imposes  enormous  expenses  upon 
those  who  can  not  afford  them.  The  savings  of 
a year  are  often  squandered  in  the  idle  ostenta- 
tion of  a funeral.  It  is  a not  unnatural  feeling 
among  the  poor  that  the  last  service  they  can 
render  to  a beloved  friend  shall  not  fail  in  any 
usual  distinction,  and  the  result  is  that  a living 
family  is  often  straitened  that  a dead  member  of 
it  may  lie  in  a mahogany  coffin  and  be  followed 
by  a long  train  of  carriages  to  his  grave.  Re- 
form must  come  from  those  who  “set  the  fash- 
ion,” and  a modest  simplicity  in  funerals  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  example  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  be  extravagant. 

The  worthy  undertaker,  who  lives  by  the  death 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  naturally  desirous  that 
grief  shall  be  lavishly  manifested,  and  he  encour- 
ages to  the  utmost  this  sombre  splendor.  The 
young  American  used  to  be  shocked  as  he  read 
in  English  stories  of  mutes  and  mourning  car- 
riages, of  men  hired  to  wear  the  garb  of  sorrow, 
and  of  grief  measured  by  a train  of  emptiness. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  movement  against 
this  extravagance  began  in  England,  and  it  has 
the  public  sympathy  and  support  of  very  eminent 
persons.  It  has  shown  itself  in  this  country  by 
the  common  request,  with  the  announcement  of 
a death,  that  no  flowers  be  sent  A simple  and 
beautiful  tribute  of  affection  has  grown  into  an 
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oppressive  fashion,  and  certain  flowers  have  be- 
come odious  to  many  persons  from  their  constant 
association  with  funerals.  When  such  gifts  are 
in  truth  the  offerings  of  love  and  sympathy,  no 
symbols  can  be  more  touching,  but  the  moment 
they  spring  from  the  mere  force  of  fashionable 
custom,  and  are  sent  to  the  house  of  mourning 
as  gifts  are  sent  by  formal  acquaintances  to  a 
bride,  with  no  more  feeling  than  in  the  leaving  of 
ceremonious  visiting-cards,  they  are  touching  and 
significant  no  longer.  The  change  iu  the  mere 
fashion  of  flowers  upon  such  occasions  can  be 
carried  by  the  same  good  sense  into  every  other 
funeral  extravagance,  so  that  the  poor  need  no 
longer  feel  that  their  dead  are  slighted  if  they 
are  not  buried  with  ruinous  expense. 

There  was  another  suggestion  made  at  Pitts- 
burgh which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was 
proposed  that  funeral  sermons  as  matters  of 
course  should  not  be  preached ; and  to  this  sug- 
gestion there  will  be  probably  a very  general 
| amen.  They  are  of  necessity  eulogies,  for  no 
good-hearted  preacher  would  choose  such  a time 
to  tell  unpleasant  truths.  Yet  if  a man  has  been 
selfish,  hard,  grasping,  self-indulgent,  sordid — 
and  there  are  such  men  I — what  is  the  poor 
preacher  to  do?  The  well-meaning  reply  that 
every  person  has  something  good  in  him,  and  the 
eulogist  can  speak  of  that,  is  conclusive  if  the 
preacher  is  not  to  give  his  honest  view  of  the 
character  of  the  dead.  But  to  say  of  a man  no- 
torious for  meanness  that  he  went  regularly  to 
church,  or  of  a debauchee  that  he  gave  generous- 
ly to  the  poor,  is  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to 
dodge  it.  A change  in  this  habit,  however,  must 
spring  from  the  good  sense  of  the  clergyman  and 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  And  the  first 
step  toward  the  change  is  calling  attention  to  the 
subject  as  the  Pittsburgh  clergymen  have  done. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  obligations 
to  a free  press.  It  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  main  bulwark  of  our  institutions,  and  among 
the  proudest  traditions  of  the  English-speaking 
race  are  the  masterly  pleas  in  courts  of  law  for 
the  defense  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  priuting. 
But  the  great  engine  of  progressive  civilization 
seldom  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
it  gratifies  a noble  public  curiosity  about  the 
stockings  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  of  brides. 
Those  who  direct  it  to  these  ends  are  in  truth 
benefactors.  Without  their  laudable  labors  how 
should  we  know  that  an  amiable  young  woman 
who  is  about  to  be  married,  perhaps  to  a foreign 
minister,  is  the  happy  possessor  of  “ four  dozen 
silk  stockings  in  all  the  most  delicate  colors  and 
styles,  some  embroidered  and  some  with  lace  in- 
steps.” This  is  enterprise  in  the  highest  sense, 
for  it  not  only  states  what  the  public  has  the 
plain  right  to  know,  but  it  states  it  without  the 
least  invasion  of  that  personal  privacy  which  it  is 
the  instinct  of  refined  feeling  to  respect.  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  that  if  a gentleman  rep- 
resenting a foreign  government  near  our  own  “is 
about  to  lead  the  beautiful  Miss  Anonyma  to  the 
hymeneal  altar,”  a discriminating  and  self-re- 
specting public,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
learns  of  the  existence  of  that  lady,  will  imme- 
diately desire  to  inquire  into  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  chamber  towels  and  kitchen  table- 
cloths designed  for  the  use  of  the  future  household. 

This  is  a field  of  research  in  which  the  Star- 
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spangled  banner  press  has  entirely  eclipsed  the 
halting  and  hesitating  newspaper  of  effete  Eu- 
ropean despotisms.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
most  vigilant  and  active  of  the  old-fogy  blankets 
of  London  journalism,  even  upon  so  commanding 
an  occasion  as  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  gave 
the  delightful  details  of  the  lingerie  of  the  royal 
bride,  meaning  by  that  choice  French  word,  the 
use  of  which  reveals  the  skill  in  languages  of  the 
historian,  her  under-clothes.  But  the  press  whose 
home  is  in  the  setting  sun  turns  all  the  splendor 
of  that  full-orbed  luminary  upon  the  coyest  de- 
tails of  the  wardrobes  of  less  conspicuous  ladies, 
and  enables  every  gossip  in  the  land  to  open  the 
inmost  closet  doore,  as  it  were,  and  to  fumble 
the  contents  of  the  bureau  drawers  and  household 
chests,  and  almost  to  handle  and  count  44  a great 
quantity  of  household  linen,  including  four  dozen 
table-cloths,  each  one  having  two  dozen  napkins 
to  match,  and  six  dozen  fringed  tea  napkins. 
There  are  seven  dozen  face  towels  elegantly  em- 
broidered, and  dozens  upon  dozens  of  sheets,  pil- 
low-cases, and  shams,  all  finished  with  monogram 
and  coronet.  There  are  six  dozen  aprons  and 
caps  for  cooks,  six  dozen  aprons  for  waiters,  six 
dozen  each  of  kitchen  table-cloths  and  towels,  and 
cup  and  plate  towels.” 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a prouder  triumph  of 
American  journalism  than  that  To  be  quite 
perfect  indeed,  it  possibly  lacks  proper  enumera- 
tion of  the  wash-rags  for  the  attic  rooms,  and 
more  captious  critics  might  complain  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  account  of  dusters  and  dish- 
cloths. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly 
alleged  that  “there  are  two  dozen  elegant  lace 
handkerchiefs  in  point,  point  nppliqu4,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  other  laces ; one  is  a mass  of  the 
most  exquisite  delicate  embroidery,  with  wide 
ruffle  of  Valenciennes  lace.  There  are  six  doz- 
en plainer  handkerchiefs,  but  all  of  them  are 
very  handsome.”  It  is  evident,  therefore,  how- 
ever those  who  would  find  spots  on  the  sun  may 
complain,  that  this  fullness  and  accuracy  of  in- 
formation upon  a subject  of  obvious  and  pre-emi- 
nent public  interest  safely  challenges  comparison 
with  any  previous  achievement  of  that  free  press 
which  is  our  guard  and  glory.  Certainly  the  coun- 
try and  the  interests  of  mankind  are  safe  so  long 
os  the  directors  of  this  great  engine  show  so  high 
a sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  position  as  is 
indicated  in  promptly  describing  44  the  four  dozen 
sets  of  under-clothes  just  mentioned,”  and  cor- 
rectly cataloguing  the  kitchen  towels  of  a young 
lady  about  to  be  married. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  cver-watchful  press  to 
spread  upon  our  breakfast  tables,  so  to  speak, 
the  news  of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  news  of  every 
kind.  What,  then,  could  be  more  truly  news 
than  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  a young  lady 
about  to  be  married  have  bought  for  her  44  anoth- 
er wrapper  of  pearl-gray  cashmere,  made  in  prin- 
cesse  style,  and  trimmed  w ith  narrow  knife-pleat- 
ings  of  pearl-gray  silk?”  If  there  is  to  be  a 
press  at  all,  surely  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing such  information.  How  else  are  we  to 
know  these  things  ? Will  the  captious  censors 
condescend  to  teach  us  how  the  public  is  to  be 
made  aw  are  of  the  details  of  the  lingerie  of  young 
ladies,  and  of  the  number  of  their  pillow-cases 
and  cook's  aprons,  if  they  are  not  published  at 
length  in  the  columns  of  an  independent  and  un- 
quailing press  ? No,  no ; so  long  as  that  mighty 


power  is  unterrorized  and  uncoerced,  it  will  pro- 
claim in  trumpet  tones  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  and  to  the  isles  of  the  sea  that 44  an  elegant 
morning  wrapper  of  cream  matelass6  silk  is  made 
with  deep  yoke  front  and  Watteau  pleat  in  the 
back ; a jabot  of  Valenciennes  lace  with  loops  of 
cream-colored  ribbon  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
front,  which  is  closed  with  Bilver  balls ; the  yoke 
is  finished  with  pinked-out  ruchings  of  cream- 
colored  silk.” 

Grant  that  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  do  not 
know  what  it  all  means.  Is  the  press  bound  to 
furnish  brains  as  well  as  news  f Hie  tools  are 
for  those  who  can  use  them.  News  is  for  those 
who  can  understand  it.  Less  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  minds  when  confronted  with  such 
recondite  passages  as  we  have  quoted  may  grope 
and  stumble,  but  there  is  not  a reader  in  the  land 
who  does  not  understand  the  announcement  of 
those  six  dozen  aprons  and  caps  for  cooks,  and 
those  kitchen  table-cloths  and  towels;  and  the 
entire  public,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  at 
once  seizes  the  great  and  salient  fact  that  it  is 
reading  about  the  clothes  of  a young  woman 
about  to  be  married.  And  if  the  press  could  de- 
vote its  energies  to  a better  end  than  publishing 
descriptions  of  them,  will  any  mousing  and  hyper- 
critical Mawworm  mention  it  ? Could  a newspa- 
per pay  a higher  compliment  to  its  readers  than 
to  assume  their  interest  in  the  number  of  stock- 
ings with  lace  insteps  which  any  young  lady  may 
have  ? Or  could  any  thing  indicate  truer  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  a community  than 
the  fact  that  when  a marriage  of  noted  persons 
occurs,  the  press  politely  takes  the  country  up 
stairs  and  shows  it  the  bride's  towels  ? 

A possible  European  war  throws  a shadow  into 
every  home  in  the  countries  that  may  be  involved 
in  it.  And  it  is  the  deep  sense  of  its  needlessness 
which  has  given  such  warmth  and  force  to  the 
protests  of  Messrs.  Gladstone  and  John  Bright 
It  is  curious  that  the  central  figure  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  are  proceeding  as  we  write  should  bo 
Disraeli,  the  Vivian  Grey  of  other  years,  and  appar- 
ently of  this  year  also.  There  is  a very  general 
feeling,  which  circumstances  have  confirmed,  that 
44  the  neutral  figure  in  British  politics”  emulates 
the  fame  and  position  of  Lord  Chatham  a hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  ago.  This  explains 
the  description  of  him  by  one  of  the  Liberal  ora- 
tors, in  a speech  a few  months  ago,  as  a Brum- 
magem Chatham.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  a 
truer  name  would  have  been  the  Brummagem 
Bolingbroke.  But  the  orator's  instinct  was  just. 
There  is  more  of  Chatham's  towering  conceit  than 
of  Bolingbroke's  keen  address  in  the  attitude  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  has  been  always  melodra- 
matic. He  has  posed  for  effect.  He  has  seemed 
to  aim  to  make  his  career,  like  his  novels,  a se- 
ries of  brilliant  sensations. 

But  there  is  another  reason  of  vanity,  besides 
that  of  figuring  as  a great  war  minister  in  a vast 
and  triumphant  contest,  which  probably  affects 
his  action.  The  Beaconsfield  government  has  put 
England  in  the  wrong  from  the  time  of  the  Bul- 
garian massacres.  He  might  have  remembered 
how  the  story  of  Scio  went  through  the  world  fifty 
years  ago  like  a cross  of  fire.  Tho  opportunity 
was  offered  to  England  by  Russia  herself  to  adopt 
the  policy  which  was  the  British  aim  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  In  the  presence  of  the  ghastly  cruel- 
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ties  of  Turkish  tyranny,  all  the  European  powers 
would  have  united  gladly  to  enforce  Turkish  good 
conduct  This  was  the  substance  of  the  famous 
“Berlin  Memorandum,11  which  provided  for  re- 
sort to  arms  by  Europe  if  Turkey  did  not  behave 
berself  as  Europe  should  require.  But  Disraeli 
sneered  at  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  and  rejected 
the  Berlin  Memorandum.  Then  came  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference.  It  failed  because  the 
Beaconsficld  government  told  Turkey  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  England  if  she  should 
refuse  the  conclusions  of  the  Conference.  Then 
came  the  war,  with  the  overwhelming  victory  of 
Russia. 

At  every  step  the  Beaconsfield  government  has 
blundered.  The  diplomacy  of  Russia  was  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  peace,  and  humane  re- 
sults could  have  been  peacefully  accomplished 
except  for  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  forced  Russia 
to  go  to  war,  and  held  aloof  while  Russia  fought 
and  won.  Then  he  complained  of  the  terms  of 


peace,  although  they  had  been  substantially  ap- 
proved long  before  by  his  government  But  he 
objected  not  in  the  name  of  British  so  much  as 
of  European  interests,  although  he  had  refused 
to  unite  with  Europe  to  prevent  the  war  and  to 
remove  its  cause — Turkish  oppression.  If  peace 
should  be  made  virtually  upon  Russia’s  terms,  the 
discredit  of  Disraeli  would  be  complete.  Before, 
during,  and  after  the  war  he  would  have  been 
proved  wrong.  It  is  the  interest  of  his  personal 
renown,  therefore,  to  conceal  his  total  failure  as 
Premier  of  England  by  bringing  on  a war  in  which 
he  could  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  civilization 
in  a contest  between  despotic  barbarism  and  con- 
stitutional liberty.  But  that  sympathy  would  be 
refused  just  so  far  as  the  facts  were  truly  known. 
It  would  not  be  love  of  Russia,  but  of  fair  play, 
and  the  desire  of  European  concert  for  the  peace 
of  Europe,  that  would  hold  Lord  Beaconsfield  re- 
sponsible for  a war  of  such  baseless  reasons  and 
vague  results. 


dSlitor’s  1'itcnmj  JUtorii. 


BOOKS,  like  birds,  travel  in  flocks.  We  had 
scarcely  laid  down  the  last  volume  of  Stubbs’s 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  the  second 
volume  of  Green’s  Larger  History  of  the  English 
People , when  there  was  laid  on  our  table  a His- 
tory of  England,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright, 
M.A.,  Historical  Lecturer  in  Oxford  (E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.).  The  work  is  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods, making  three  volumes  of  unequal  size, 
the  first  tracing  the  history  from  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  to  Richard  III. ; the  second,  from 
Henry  VII.  to  James  II. ; the  third,  from  Will- 
iam and  Mary  to  the  present  time.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  phrase  “present  time”  is  some- 
what deceptive,  since  the  history  closes  with  the 
year  1837.  The  work  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  use  as  a text-book  in  schools ; it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a compendium.  The  author  has 
made  a condensed  statement  of  the  facts  of  his- 
tory; but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  deduce  from 
It  any  philosophical  principles,  nor  to  trace  in  it 
the  growth  of  the  nation  either  constitutionally 
or  socially;  and  the  most  dramatic  episodes  he 
narrates  with  almost  a studied  avoidance  of  dra- 
matic expression.  Impartial  his  history  certain- 
ly is,  but  it  is  also  so  colorless  as  to  lack  interest 
to  the  reader.  It  assumes  less  than  Green’s,  and 
therefore  to  the  beginner  may  perhaps  be  a bet- 
ter introduction ; but  it  wholly  lacks  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  traces  the  growth  of  a law 
of  national  life  under  the  otherwise  disjointed  oc- 
currences in  the  national  history,  and  that  skillful 
grouping  of  isolated  facts  in  historical  tableaux 
which  makes  Green’s  book  so  profoundly  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  History  of  England  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is  rather  a 
picture  than  a history,  and  philosophical  rather 
than  either  dramatic  or  personal.  We  may  fairly 
say  that  he  has  not  only  “ not  hesitated  in  some 
cases  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronolo- 
gy,” but  has  really  paid  small  attention  to  it.  His 
book  is  written  rather  topically  than  chronolog- 
ically. This  method  has  some  very  great  advan- 
tages, especially  for  a man  of  Mrl  Lecky’s  tem- 


perament, and  the  result  is  a book  that  gives  far 
more  insight  into  the  real  progress  of  Great  Brit- 
ain during  the  era  treated  than  would  have  been 
given  by  a work  more  strictly  historical  in  its 
structure.  The  importance  of  that  era  can  scarce- 
ly be  overrated.  It  began  with  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  by  which  England  acquired  Newfound- 
land, Acadia,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  Gibraltar;  it 
included  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt  the  elder, 
the  peace  of  Paris,  the  acquisition  of  Bengal  by 
the  East  India  Company,  the  whole  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  revival  under White- 
field  and  the  Wesleys.  The  two  volumes  now 
published  do  not  include  any  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  religious  rerival.  We  judge, 
therefore,  that  additional  volumes  are  to  follow. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  extraordinary  life  of 
Dr.  John  Kitto  has  before  been  told  in  a form  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers, 
especially  of  the  young.  Mr.  Ryland’s  Memoirs 
is  too  bulky  a work,  and  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
republished  in  this  country ; and  Mr.  Smiles’s  bi- 
ography is  but  a sketch,  and  is  not  separately  pub- 
lished. We  welcome,  therefore,  Dr.  John  Eadik’s 
Life  of  John  Kitto,  JD.D.  (Carter  and  Brothers), 
a little  book  of  400  pages,  which  nevertheless 
contains  all  that  most  readers  will  care  for.  In 
addition  to  the  material  which  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Ryland’s  Memoirs,  Dr.  Eadie  had  placed  in  his 
hands  the  whole  of  Dr.  Kitto’s  MSS.  and  a large 
number  of  letters  from  him  to  various  friends. 

Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare’s  Walks  in  London 
(George  Routledge  and  Sons)  can  be  best  de- 
scribed to  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  litera- 
ture by  saying  that  it  is  by  the  same  author,  and 
written  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  Walks  in 
Home.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that 
book  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  one,  for  the 
conception  and  the  execution  are  original,  and  the 
work  has  the  commingled  qualities  of  a guide- 
book, a book  of  travels,  and  a local  history,  with- 
out being  cither  one  or  even  all  combined.  Mr. 
Hare  takes  us  about  the  city  of  London,  shows 
us  the  various  objects  of  interest,  tells  us  theil 
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history,  criticises  the  architecture  and  art  with 
fidelity,  and  introduces  to  us  previous  writers 
whose  acquaintance  he  has  made  by  a wide  range 
of  reading.  HiB  descriptions  are  remarkable  rath- 
er for  accuracy  in  even  minute  details  than  for 
any  pictorial  grouping,  for  precision  rather  than 
for  beauty  or  eloquence. 

Canoeing  in  Kanuckia  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is 
the  joint  product  of  two  men  who  are  as  skillful 
with  their  pens  as  with  their  paddles.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton is  widely  known  in  literary  circles  as  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  and  Mr. 
John  Habberton  is  still  more  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  Helen's  Babies,  etc.  Their  joint 
book  is  the  story  of  their  varied  adventures, 
with  two  other  congenial  companions,  on  a sum- 
mer canoeing  tour.  How  they  sailed  and  how 
they  paddled,  how  they  upset  and  how  they  bare- 
ly saved  themselves  from  upsetting ; what  sort  of 
fun  they  had  while  on  the  way,  and  how  they 
managed  to  kill  time  when  they  were  shut  up  in 
their  tent  by  the  rain ; what  serious  discussions 
they  had  and  what  badinage,  and  how  the  serious 
discussion  always  ended  in  badinage;  what  ex- 
periments they  undertook,  what  viotories  they 
achieved,  and  what  comical  failures  they  some- 
times made — all  this  is  told  by  men  who  know 
how  to  make  a little  material  go  a long  ways  by 
an  artistic  employment  of  minute  details.  Inci- 
dentally the  book  gives  considerable  information 
as  to  canoes : how  to  build  them,  and  how  to 
manage  them  after  they  are  built.  The  pen-and- 
ink  illustrations  are  as  sketchy  as  the  literary 
matter,  and,  without  any  pretense  to  artistic  qual- 
ities, show  the  artists'  appreciation  of  effect 

Jakes  Payn’s  last  novel,  By  Proxy  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  certainly  one  of  his  best.  He  is  al- 
ways original  in  his  construction,  though  not  al- 
ways natural,  or  even  self-consistent ; but  improb- 
able as  is  the  basis  of  this  singular  story,  it  is 
well  matched  in  all  its  parts,  and  there  is  no  such 
improbability  a9  to  weaken  the  interest  If  we 
grant  the  possibility  of  the  sclf-sacrifice  of  the 
hero,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rather  improbable 
villainy  of  the  rascal,  on  the  other,  the  rest  of  the 
plot  naturally  follows  from  the  premise;  and  nei- 
ther the  wickedness  of  the  one  nor  the  patient 
heroism  of  the  other  is  at  all  impossible,  though 
we  should  hope  that  human  character  furnishes 
few  specimens  of  the  former,  and  life  calls  for 
few  illustrations  of  the  latter. — The  author  of 
Seola  (Lee  and  Shepard)  has  essayed  a feat  which 
has  rarely  if  ever  been  successfully  accomplished, 
viz.,  to  construct  a romance  out  of  the  scant  ma- 
terials afforded  by  the  earliest  records  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  scene  of  her  novel — for  we  can 
call  it  nothing  else — is  laid  in  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  marriage  of  44  the  sons  of  God" 
to  the  "daughters  of  men,"  to  which  our  author 
gives  a quasi- literal  interpretation,  affords  the 
turning-point  of  the  story.  The  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  supernatural  element,  especially  a 
Biblical  supernatural  element,  into  a romance,  is 
necessarily  accompanied  with  difficulties  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  are  insuperable ; but  the 
author  has  certainly  managed  them  with  rare 
skill,  and  has  produced  a story  which,  though  it 
lacks  the  interest  of  a modem  novel,  possesses  an 
interest  of  its  own.  It  gives  a certain  reality  to 
the  Bible  narrative,  and  makes  the  characters  of 
that  far-away  time  appear  to  be  of  kin  to  us. — 
Hesba  Strktton’s  Through  a Needle's  Eye  (Dodd, 


Mead,  and  Co.)  combines  in  a remarkable  degree 
the  qualities  of  a successful  didactic  and  artistic 
novel.  The  moral  is  implied  in  the  title,  which  is 
borrowed  from  our  Saviour’s  aphorism, 44  It  is  eas- 
ier for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle 
than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Indeed,  the  story  may  be  said  to  be  a par- 
abolic sermon  on  that  text  Hesba  Stretton  rare- 
ly fails  to  write  dramatically,  and  she  has  worked 
up  the  temptation,  the  yielding  to  it,  the  final  vic- 
tory over  it,  and  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
into  which  the  soul  had  been  brought,  with  great 
power ; yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  story 
would  have  been  more  effective  didactically  if  it 
had  been  less  artistic.  The  temptation  is  so  un- 
like those  of  our  common  life  that  the  reader  will 
be  apt  not  to  make  any  application  of  the  lesson 
to  the  ordinary  assaults  of  covetousness,  and  he 
will  be  so  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
plot  that  he  will  be  very  apt  not  to  get  the  moral. 
— One  of  the  pleasantest  stories  that  we  have 
read  for  many  a day  is  By  Celia's  Arbor , by 
Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  It  is  an  idyl ; there  is  but  one  tragic 
element  in  the  book — that  furnished  by  the  fate 
of  the  spy.  The  characters  are  but  few  (the  real 
interest  of  the  story  centres  about  the  lives  of 
four  personages),  and  the  incidents  are  simple, 
tender,  and  touching  rather  than  thrilling.  It  is 
emphatically  a book  for  quiet  and  restful  reading, 
for  a summer  afternoon  in  the  woods  or  by  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  a boat  on  a quiet  stream. 

George  Ward  Nichols,  the  author  of  Art  Edu- 
cation applied  to  Industry , gives  to  the  public  a lit- 
tle and  unpretentious  treatise  on  Pottery:  Houj  it  is 
Made,  and  its  Shape  and  Decoration  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons).  His  object  seems  to  be  to  give  the 
student  such  a knowledge  of  the  subject  as  will 
enable  him  to  engage  in  the  work  or  recreation 
of  decorating  pottery,  or  even  of  manufacturing 
it  A sewing-machine  treadle  suffices  to  make 
the  motive  power  for  a potter’s  wheel,  so  that  any 
young  girl  with  a little  practice  can  become  rea- 
sonably expert,  for  the  work  is  much  more  simple, 
on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  lathe,  which  has  so 
long  afforded  recreation  to  amateur  mechanics. 
— M.  S.  Lockwood’s  Hand-Book  of  Ceramic  Art 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is  a still  smaller  book  on 
the  same  Bubject.  It  does  not  give  practical  di- 
rections to  the  worker ; its  object  is  rather  to  put 
into  a small  compass  information  as  to  the  histo- 
ry and  nature  of  the  art.  It  also  contains  a def- 
inition of  terms.  To  one  who  desires  to  get  in  a 
few  words  some  little  comprehension  of  what  all 
this  modem  enthusiasm  is  about  it  is  a capital 
treatise. — Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie’s  Trea- 
tise on  the  Natural  History  of  Atheism  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.)  is  a book  that  is  really  likely 
to  have  an  influence  with  men  of  a skeptical  turn 
of  mind,  and  that  can  not  be  said  of  many  books 
written  in  defense  of  religion.  Professor  Blackie 
recognizes  the  religious  causes  of  atheism,  holds 
the  Church  and  the  theologians  to  no  small  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  the  doubts  that  prevail, 
and  takes  hold  of  them  without  the  least  indica- 
tion of  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  a free 
discussion,  or  the  least  inclination  to  deny  the 
questioner’s  right  to  question.  His  very  courage 
and  his  freedom  from  dogmatism  half  win  the 
battle.  It  is  an  admirable  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  young  man  touched  with  this  dis- 
temper.— To  the  list  of  books  which  the  discus* 
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sion  of  the  problem  of  the  future  has  given  rise 
should  be  perhaps  added  The  Doctrine  of  Scripture 
Retribution , by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D. 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.).  It  is  in  the  main  a re- 
publication of  a series  of  papers  contributed  to 
the  Christian  Union  some  time  before  the  present 
debate  began.  The  author  writes  in  a fair  and 
candid  spirit,  as  a historian,  not  as  a controver- 
sialist His  varied  learning  and  his  wide  famil- 
iarity with  the  ground  which  he  traverses  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  in  the  Church.  In  his  own  domain 
there  are  few  better  authorities.  The  question 
which  he  discusses  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter 
into  here,  nor  shall  we  undertake  to  say  whether 
his  interpretation  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  is 
correct  or  not;  that  is  a point  on  which,  curious- 
ly, the  ablest  scholars  are  not  agreed.  His  con- 
clusion is  that,  of  the  various  schools  of  theology 
into  which  the  patristic  Church  was  divided,  only 
one  held  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  conscious  pun- 
ishment, the  others  holding  either  to  some  form 
of  annihilation  or  to  some  form  of  restoration. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Chal- 
lenger (Harper  and  Brothers),  Sir  C.  Wyville 
Thomson  gives  a preliminary  account  of  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  exploring  expedition  of  her 
Majesty’s  ship  Challenger  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
during  the  year  1873  and  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1876.  The  intermediate  time  was  occupied 
in  explorations  in  other  waters,  and  this  is  left 
to  be  told  in  another  narrative.  Nor  does  the 
author  regard  this  work  as  any  thing  more  than 
a preliminary  and  measurably  popular  account  of 
the  work  in  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  written 
“while  the  great  bulk  of  the  observations  are 
still  unreduced,  while  the  chemical  analyses  are 
only  commenced,  and  there  has  not  been  time 
even  to  unpack  the  natural  history  specimens.” 
The  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  Challenger , a spar-decked  corvette 
of  2306  tons,  with  auxiliary  steam  to  1234  horse- 
power, was  selected  for  the  service.  A staff  of 
scientific  officers  was  chosen,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  as  director,  a secretary,  three 
naturalists,  and  a chemist,  who  were  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  ship  was  entirely  refitted  to  prepare  her  for 
this  special  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  explore  the  ocean  bottoms,  ascertain  depth, 
contour,  character  of  bottom,  etc.,  and  to  obtain 
all  possible  scientific  information  concerning  the 
life  that  dwells  in  the  deep  waters.  Sixteen  of 
the  eighteen  guns  were  removed,  and  the  main- 
deck  was  almost  wholly  set  apart  to  scientific 
work.  Two  sets  of  cabins  were  built  on  the  after- 
part  of  the  deck.  The  chart-room  was  on  one 
side,  with  ranges  of  shelves  stocked  with  charts 
and  hydrographic,  magnetic,  and  meteorological 
instruments;  the  natural  history  room  was  on 
the  other  side,  fitted  with  mahogany  dressers, 
containing  knee-holes  and  spacious  cupboards 
and  tiers  of  drawers  beneath,  and  book-shelves 
and  cupboards  against  the  bulk-heads  above,  and 
racks  at  the  back  fitted  with  holes  to  hold  fish 
globes  and  bottles  of  various  sizes,  and  furnished 
with  every  convenience  for  examining  and  pre- 
serving in  spirit  the  specimens  brought  up  from 
the  depth  of  the  sea.  The  spirit  for  this  purpose 
was  stored  in  cylindrical  four-gallon  iron  vessels, 
stowed  in  racks  in  the  ship’s  magazine,  and  fur- 
nished by  the  gunner  as  required  for  the  use  of 
the  room.  A space  between  the  funnel  casings 


of  the  steamer  was  utilized  as  a drying-room  for 
botanical  specimens.  Near  these  cabins,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  ship,  was  a chemical 
laboratory,  with  a working  bench,  a locker  seat, 
a blow-pipe  table,  a writing-table  and  drawers, 
and  well  provided  with  all  apparatus  necessary 
for  chemical  experiments  and  operations.  Some 
of  this  apparatus  was  quite  peculiar,  being  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  needs  of  such  a floating 
laboratory — as,  for  example,  the  apparatus  for 
collecting  the  atmospheric  gases  from  sea  water, 
and  that  for  boiling  carbonic  acid  gas  out  of  sea 
water.  Adjoining  the  laboratory  were  rooms — a 
dark  and  a light  room — fitted  up  for  photographic 
work,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a skillful  photog- 
rapher. Evidence  of  his  skill  is  furnished  by 
some  of  the  remarkably  beautiful  illustrations 
which  add  to  the  attractions  of  these  two  vol- 
umes. The  motion,  the  dampness  of  the  air,  its 
vitiation  by  vapors  of  various  kinds,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  climate  traversed,  all  made,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  the  work  of  the  photographer 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Various  apparatus  was 
also  prepared  for  the  work  of  sounding  and  bring- 
ing up  from  ocean  depths  the  indicia  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  bottom.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  line, 
of  strength  and  material  suited  to  different  needs, 
were  reeled  and  coiled  in  every  available  part  of 
the  ship.  A peculiarly  constructed  bottle  for 
collecting  water  from  the  bottom,  a hydrometer 
for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  at 
different  depths,  sounding -machines  which  not 
only  give  the  depth,  but  bring  up  a sample  of 
the  bottom,  and  a dredge  and  a trawl,  used  for 
bringing  up  specimens  of  life,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  from  great  depths,  were  among  the 
mechanisms  used  in  exploration.  It  would  be 
useless  for  us  to  attempt  in  the  limited  space  at 
our  command  to  summarize  or  even  to  hint  at 
the  results  gathered  by  the  expedition  thus 
equipped.  Mr.  Thomson  makes  some  attempt 
to  do  this  in  the  last  chapter,  but  his  summary 
does  very  inadequate  justice  to  his  work.  Still 
less  shall  we  attempt  to  measure  the  value  of  his 
expedition  in  a scientific  point  of  view.  This  book 
is  mainly  a report  of  facts  ; and  until  these  have 
been  considered  and  compared  with  previous 
knowledge,  and  used  in  estimating  former  theo- 
ries and  opinions,  little  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  real  addition  which  has  been  made  to  scien- 
tific knowledge.  This  much  is  certain,  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  in  a measure  surveyed. 
On  the  long  stretch  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Teneriffe  to  Sombrero  sounding  observations 
were  made  on  an  average  every  120  miles.  In 
almost  every  instance  good  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom were  brought  up.  In  special  localities  the 
work  was  even  more  thorough  than  this.  Two 
special  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  knowledge — one,  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  general  contour  of  its  bed;  the 
other,  the  certainty  that  the  weight  of  water  does 
not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  prevent  the  existence 
of  life  at  the  greatest  ocean  depths.  Animals  of 
the  invertebrate  class  certainly,  and  fishes  prob- 
ably, exist  over  the  whole  floor  of  the  ocean.  ’ Mr. 
Thomson’s  work  is  elaborately  illustrated ; and 
merely  to  look  over  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
personal  examination  of  the  curious  and  inter- 
esting specimens  of.  life  which  he  has  brought  up 
from  ocean  depths  before  wholly  unexplored. 

The  month  has  laid  upon  our  table  some  nov- 
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els  of  special  note.  Gemini  (Roberts  Brothers), 
the  latest  of  the  “No  Name  Series,”  would  have 
been  better  entitled  The  Twins , for  there  is  nothing 
foreign  about  it  but  the  name.  Gemini  is  a very 
capital  piece  of  character-drawing,  and  the  local 
coloring  is  peculiarly  good.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  England,  not  the  New  England  of  long  ago 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  especially  delights  to  paint,  but 
the  New  England  of  the  present  day.  Popular 
fiction  has  rarely  given  us  so  fine  a picture  of  the 
real  New  England  minister  as  is  given  by  the 
Elder,  and  Samantby  is  a somewhat  idealized 
“ maid-of-all-work,”  but  her  carefulness  of  the 
children,  and  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  house- 
hold, of  which  she  is  in  every  sense  a friend,  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  “help”  of  New  Eng- 
land before  foreign  servants  took  the  place  of 
domestic  ones,  and  education  and  factory  life 
combined  to  carry  off  American  girls  from  the 
kitchen  to  a possibly  more  independent  but  per- 
haps no  more  useful  life.  Hiram  is  still  more 
idealized,  but  the  ideal  is  only  a true  New  Eng- 
land nature  portrayed  with  a poet’s  pen.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  so  good  a book  has  been  christen- 
ed with  so  poor  a title. — Georgias  Wooer  (Harper 
and  Brothers),  another  of  the  “ Half-hour  Series,” 
is  a reprint  from  the  English.  Mrs.  Leith-Adams 
has  given  us  a tale  of  true  love  that  contradicts  the 
old  aphorism,  for,  on  the  whole,  it  runs  remarkably 
smoothly;  there  is  just  ruffle  enough  to  make  the 
current  musical.  It  is  a simple  story  of  true,  pure, 
sweet  love,  the  more  sacred  because  set  off,  not 
by  any  vigorous  villainy,  but  by  the  equally  sa- 
ored  love  of  father  and  daughter,  mother  and 
son. . It  is  a good  book  to  neutralize  the  too  high- 
ly spiced  novels  that  portray  love  only  as  a pas- 
sion, and  life  only  as  a melodrama,  and  that 
make  youthful  readers  discontented  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  commonplace  experience  and  with  nat- 
ural healthy  affections. — Landolin  (Henry  Holt 
and  Co.),  of  the  “Leisure  Hour  Series,”  is  a 
story  of  German  life ; like  all  of  Auerbach’s  sto- 
ries, microscopic  in  its  descriptions  and  its  analy- 
ses of  character.  Its  interest  is  psychological, 
though  its  psychology  is  dramatically,  not  meta- 
physically, represented.  The  moral  that  pride 
leads  to  crime  and  sorrow  is  the  objective  point 
of  the  story.  Auerbach  never  writes  without  an 
objective  point,  but  generally  to  illustrate  an  in- 
terior truth  of  character  rather  than  an  external 
one  of  social  organization  or  reformation. — J/o- 
dame  Gosselin  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is  a notable 
number  of  a notable  series,  “ Collection  of  For- 
eign Authors.”  Like  most  of  its  predecessors,  it 
is  of  French  origin.  Of  Louis  Ulbach  we  know 
nothing  except  what  we  have  learned  from  read- 
ing this  story.  He  is  a remarkably  strong  writ- 
er; and  if  it  is  worth  while  to  tell  American 
readers  such  a tale  of  seduction,  would-be  mur- 
der, and  suicide  as  this,  he  has  certainly  told  it 
well.  It  is  a skillfully  wrought  melodrama,  but 
it  is  melodrama — a marked  specimen  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school ; not  vicious,  certainly,  for  it 
does  not  paint  vice  in  attractive  colors ; but  is  it 
advisable  to  paint  such  vice  at  all? — How  She 
Came  into  Her  Kingdom  (Jansen,  M‘Clurg,  and 
Co.)  is,  apparently,  by  a new  American  author. 
She  seems  to  us  to  have  made  a more  careful 
study  of  fiction  than  of  actual  life,  and  her 
story  is  & sort  of  Americanized  French  romanoe, 
fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  the  Couni  of  Mont* 
Christo. 


We  are  skeptical  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  title  of  Mr.  William  M.  Baker’s  last  novel, 
A Year  Worth  living  (Lee  and  Shepard).  We 
are  compelled  to  question  the  statement  of  the 
title-page,  which  describes  it  as  “ a story  of  a 
place  and  of  a people  one  can  not  afford  not  to 
know.”  Mr.  Baker  has  achieved  such  remarka- 
ble success  in  his  pictures  of  Southern  society 
that  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  pictures  in  this  book.  There  are 
some  phases  of  American  society,  like  those  which 
Edward  Eggleston  has  described  in  his  Mystery 
of  MetropolisviUe , which  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
landmarks  and  signs  of  progress,  to  show  from 
what  rude  beginnings  we  have  grown,  and  per- 
haps the  phases  of  American  life  with  which  this 
story  deals  are  of  this  kind.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  place  and  the  people  are  perhaps  worth 
knowing,  but  they  afford  to  the  reader  little  in- 
spiration to  a new  and  noble  life,  and  little  to  re- 
lieve a prosaic  life  of  its  commonplaces.  It  is  a 
skillful  piece  of  photography  of  a very  unpictur- 
esque  piece  of  the  American  world. 

Two  treatises  on  rhetoric  lie  before  us,  covering, 
of  course,  somewhat  the  same  ground,  but  formed 
on  entirely  different  patterns,  and  possessing  very 
widely  different  characteristics.  Principles  of 
Rhetoric , and  their  Application,  by  Adams  S.  Hill, 
Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in 
Harvard  College  (Harper  and  Brothers),  deals  al- 
most wholly  with  rhetoric  as  an  oratorical  art,  and 
almost  wholly  with  the  general  principles  which 
underlie  that  art  The  author  defines  rhetoric 
for  his  purpose  as  “the  art  of  efficient  commu- 
nication by  language.”  The  book  is  designed  al- 
most if  not  wholly  for  those  who  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  persuasive  art.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a text-book  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  in  later  life  are  not  too  old  to 
correct  faults  or  to  acquire  a wider  or  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  art  which  they  are  constantly 
called  on  to  exercise.  It  will  be,  of  course,  es- 
pecially valuable  to  lawyers  and  clergymen,  but, 
since  every  American  is  called  on  more  or  less  to 
exercise  the  “ art  of  efficient  communication”  in 
addressing  bodies  of  men,  it  will  have  a much 
wider  than  a mere  professional  use.  The  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement  and  the  clearness  with 
which  a few  general  principles  are  evolved  and 
stated,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly  practical,  modem, 
and  American  spirit  of  the  book,  will  commend 
it  to  the  practical  student  of  the  art  of  oratoiy 
of  to-day.  The  laws  of  rhetoric,  says  the  author, 
“ are  relative  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  those  addressed.”  This  is  the  key  to  the  spirit 
of  his  work. — The  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  by  James 
De  Mille,  M.A.  (Harper  and  Brothers),  treats  the 
art  from  a quite  different  point  of  view.  The 
author’s  object  is  not  merely  to  educate  speakers 
and  writers,  but  quite  as  much  to  develop  a crit- 
ical application  in  hearers  and  readers.  It  is  to 
the  readers,  in  Mr.  De  Mille’s  view,  that  the  study 
of  rhetoric  especially  commends  itself,  “ since  it 
affords  a way  toward  a larger  as  well  as  a finer 
discernment  of  those  beauties  in  which  they  take 
delight.  While,  therefore,  a knowledge  of  rheto- 
ric is  of  great  importance  to  the  writer,  it  may  be 
shown  to  possess  & still  higher  value  as  a means 
of  culture  and  educational  discipline.”  Mr.  De 
Mille’s  work  accordingly  covers  a wider  ground 
than  Professor  Hill’s,  and  embodies  the  results 
of  a much  more  minute  critical  investigation.  It 
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is  notably  rich  in  illustrative  quoUtions  of  both 
good  and  bad  English.  It  abounds  with  curious 
information  respecting  the  nature,  origin,  struc- 
ture, and  use  of  the  English  language.  It  exhib- 
its a marvellous  range  of  reading  and  study  in 
the  author.  Professor  Hill's  book  is  one  of  gen- 
eral laws ; Mr.  Do  Mille's  is  one  of  specific  illus- 
trations. The  former  is  constructive ; the  latter 


is  critical.  The  first  is  primarily  useful  to  the 
one  who  desires  instruction  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  persuasive  art ; the  second  is  rather 
valuable  to  the  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
curiosities  of  language,  or  who  desires  develop- 
ment in  that  general  literary  culture  which  is  es- 
sential to  the -best  and  most  discriminating  com- 
prehension of  English  literature. 


CMtnr’s  Irientific  Turari). 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — During  April  asteroids  186  and 
187  have  been  discovered  by  Henry  at  Paris  and 
Coggia  at  Marseilles. 

Professor  Langley,  of  Alleghany  Observatory, 
and  Dr.  Huggins,  of  London,  some  years  ago  de- 
scribed the  granular  surface  of  the  sun's  photo- 
sphere. Their  division  of  the  brighter  aggrega- 
tions of  the  surface  was  (successively  as  to  size), 
first,  cloud-like  forms,  perceptible  to  telescopes  of 
ordinary  power ; second,  “ rice  grains,”  or  nodules, 
of  which  such  forms  are  composed,  the  rice  grains 
being  perceptible  with  higher  powers  and  good 
definition;  third,  granules,  composing  the  rice 
grains.  The  discovery  of  the  granules  has  been 
independently  made  by  the  photographic  research- 
es of  M.  Janssen,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  sun  with  only  33*^  of  a sec- 
ond exposure.  These  were  procured  with  lenses 
of  long  focus,  and  a slow  development  of  the 
image.  The  44  willow  leaves”  or  “ rice  grains”  of 
previous  observers  appear  in  these  photographs 
only  as  occasional  aggregations.  The  main  feat- 
ure is  an  abundant  granulation.  The  forms  of 
the  granules  are  sufficiently  defined  for  study. 
They  appear  to  be  generally  of  a spherical  shape, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  larger  grains  seemed  to 
be  formed  of  aggregations  of  smaller  ones,  the 
leaser  grains  being  most  evidently  spherical.  An 
interesting  account  of  one  of  Janssen's  largest 
positives  has  been  contributed  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1878,  by  Professor 
Langley. 

A critical  study  of  the  question,  44  Was  Galileo 
tortured  ?”  (1st  Galileo  gefoltert  warden  ?)  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  E.  Worn  will.  The  conclusions 
he  has  reached  indicate  that  the  Inquisition  cer- 
tainly went  so  far  as  to  subject  him  to  the  territio 
real  is , which  always  involved  the  confronting  of 
the  prisoner  with  the  rack  in  the  torture-chamber 
at  the  very  least.  A very  complete  review  of  the 
case,  by  Sedley  Taylor,  is  found  in  Nature  for 
February  14, 1878. 

Of  the  Government  Grant  Fund  of  £4000  ad- 
ministered by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
following  sums  have  been  devoted  to  astronom- 
ical researches : David  Gill,  £250,  for  reduction, 
etc.,  of  his  observations  of  Mars  for  determining 
the  solar  parallax ; J.  Norman  Lockyer,  £200,  for 
continuation  of  spectroscopic  researches. 

M.  Tisserand,  director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Toulouse,  has  been  elected  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  Leverricr. 

Our  Meteorological  literature  has  not  been  en- 
riched during  April  with  as  much  interesting  mat- 
ter as  has  been  occasionally  recorded  in  previous 
months.  Probably  the  most  important  memoir 
has  been  one  read  before  the  National  Academy 


by  Ferrel  on  the 44  Theory  of  the  Tornado  and  Wa- 
ter-Spout,” in  w'hich  he  gives  the  formulae  connect- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  the  whirl  with 
the  elevation  above  ground,  the  temperature,  hu- 
midity, and  velocity  of  the  air,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  moving  mass.  His  formula?  were  illus- 
trated by  numerous  examples,  and  are  believed  to 
present  us  with  the  first  satisfactory  deductive 
investigation  of  the  subject  that  has  os  yet  been 
published. 

Professor  Hinrichs  has  begun  the  publication 
of  the  Iowa  Weather  Bulletin  with  the  number 
for  March.  This,  as  well  as  the  quarterly  re- 
ports, represents,  of  course,  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Iowa  Weather  Service. 

Professor  Nipher  sends  us,  among  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Missouri  Weather  Service,  a valuable 
table  of  monthly,  annual,  and  seasonal  amounts 
of  rain-fall  observed  at  St.  Louis,  principally  by 
Dr.  George  Engelmann,  from  1834  to  1877.  There 
are  but  few  stations  in  the  world  that  can  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  homogeneous  series  like  this, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  tables  may  be 
published  for  other  long  scries  of  observations 
as  we  may  have  in  the  United  States.  Such  a 
collection,  supplementary  to  the  Smithsonian  Rain 
Tables,  would  be  useful  in  many  investigations. 

Wild  has  published  the  description  of  the  new 
meteorological  and  magnetic  station  at  Pavlosk, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  regular  observations 
began  January  1,  1878,  while  preliminary  and 
comparative  observations  have  been  made  regu- 
larly since  June,  1877.  This  new  observatory, 
furnished  with  every  thing  that  physical  science 
can  suggest,  and  located  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive imperial  domain,  promises  to  do  for  meteor- 
ology and  magnetism  work  ns  important  as  the 
astronomical  observatory  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Pulkova  has  done  for  astronomy. 

Buys-Ballot  has  published  in  the  Austrian  Me- 
teorological Journal  a table  showing  the  annual 
barometric  variations  for  108  stations  throughout 
Europe,  as  resulting  from  long  series  of  observa- 
tions, and  reduced  to  a uniform  decennium.  The 
discussion  of  his  results  he  reserves  to  himself  in 
a future  number  of  his  Jahrbook. 

The  possibility  of  carrying  on  successful  weath- 
er predictions  for  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores 
is  discussed  by  Hellmann,  who  shows  that  probably 
a greater  efficiency  can  be  attained  than  in  West- 
ern Europe.  He  calls  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  predicting  the  invasions  of  grasshoppers  or 
locusts,  which,  leaving  the  Sahara  in  the  spring 
with  southwest  winds,  are  carried  over  Algeria 
and  Egypt,  and  do  more  damage  than  the  se- 
verest storms.  A similar  duty  has  been  fre- 
quently urged  by  Dr.  Packard  and  others  upon 
our  Signal  Service ; and  in  this  connection  it  may 
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be  well  to  call  attention  to  a theoretical  explana- 
tion of  the  grasshopper  migrations  which  has  late- 
ly been  proposed  by  Abbe,  and  which  is  said  to 
explain  most  of  the  phenomena  that  have  been 
observed.  According  to  this  meteorologist,  the 
grasshopper  is  an  insect  at  home  and  comforta- 
ble only  in  a rather  dry  atmosphere,  and  possibly 
a diminished  atmospheric  pressure;  air  that  is 
either  too  dry  or  too  moist  is  equally  liable  to 
make  the  insect  uncomfortable,  and  in  either  case 
he  seeks  relief  in  flight,  not  knowing  whither  he 
shall  go.  Now  the  very  dry  winds  are  the  wester- 
ly winds,  that  bear  him  rapidly  eastward  to  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  valleys.  The  very  moist 
winds  are  the  south  and  southeast  winds  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  that  bear  him  or  his  progeny 
in  the  next  year  back  to  his  original  breeding 
grounds.  It  will  be  curious  to  show  whether 
this  hypothesis  holds  good  for  the  African  as  well 
as  it  docs  for  the  American  insect. 

In  reference  to  a third  daily  barometric  maxi- 
mum, Karlinski  writes  that  his  25-vear  record  at 
Cracow  confirms  RykatchefTs  announcement,  but 
only  for  the  month  of  January,  and  even  then 
only  in  the  faintest  trace.  He  adds  that  from 
52  to  87 — averaging  70 — barometric  waves  annu- 
ally pass  over  Cracow. 

The  important  experiments  on  fog-signals  by 
Tyndall  and  others,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  meteorological  matters,  as 
they  apparently  give  us  a new  method  of  explor- 
ing the  atmosphere ; in  fact,  as  the  spectroscope 
tells  us  of  the  total  amount  of  moisture  in  a great 
length  of  the  atmosphere,  so  do  Tyndall’s  aerial 
echoes  tell  us  of  irregularities  in  density  through- 
out a circle  of  many  miles  in  diameter.  Practi- 
cally, however,  the  most  important  result  of  the 
Trinity  House  experiments  has  been  to  definitely 
establish  the  fact  that  two  ounces  to  four  ounces 
of  gun-cotton  exploded  1000  feet  above  the  sea 
by  a rocket  give  forth  such  a volume  of  sound, 
and  the  sound  waves  are  so  little  affected  by 
echoes  or  acoustic  opacity,  as  to  immensely  sur- 
pass all  other  methods  of  fog-signaling  hitherto 
tried.  Such  discharges  were  heard  very  loud  at 
six  miles,  distinct  as  distant  thunder  at  fifteen 
miles,  and  with  a rumbling  detonation  at  twenty- 
five  miles.  M A signal  of  great  power,  handiness, 
and  economy  is  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  our 
mariners.” 

In  Physics , Cornu  and  Bailie  have  continued 
their  experiments  on  the  'determination  of  the 
density  of  the  earth  by  the  method  of  Cavendish, 
and  have  considerably  improved  their  apparatus. 
They  have  quadrupled  the  force  to  be  measured 
by  increasing  the  attracting  spheres  of  mercury 
from  two  to  four,  and  by  diminishing  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  attraction  is  exerted  in 
the  relation  of  V2  to  1.  With  these  improve- 
ments, the  results  are  completely  uniform,  so 
much  so  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  lever 
remained  fixed  at  408  seconds,  within  a few  tenths, 
during  more  than  a year.  The  numerical  result 
of  the  new  and  numerous  determinations  made 
with  the  improved  apparatus  agreed  closely  with 
those  previously  obtained  by  the  authors,  and 
gave  5.56  as  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  They 
also  call  attention  to  the  errors  in  Baily’s  results 
caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  allowing 
for  this,  they  compute  the  density  from  his  data 
to  be  about  5.55. 


Szathmari  has  ingeniously  applied  the  method 
of  coincidences  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  free  air.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a pendu- 
lum whose  rate  was  accurately  known,  which  was 
made  to  close  an  electric  circuit  at  each  oscilla- 
tion, the  line  being  220  meters  long,  and  having 
two  bells  in  its  course.  When  the  observer  is 
close  to  both  of  the  bells  he  hears  the  strokes  of 
both  simultaneously ; but  if  one  of  the  bells  be 
removed  to  a distance,  the  stroke  of  this  bell  is 
heard  after  the  other,  until  a point  is  reached  at 
which  the  strokes  occur  again  at  the  same  in- 
stant. The  distance  between  the  bells  is  that 
over  which  the  sound  moves  between  two  suc- 
cessive strokes  of  the  bells.  In  the  experiments 
of  the  author  the  pendulum  had  a period  of 
0.2961  second.  The  distance  between  the  beUs 
when  the  sounds  were  again  simultaneous  was 
99.25  meters.  From  this  the  value  885.19  is 
easily  obtained  as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  free 
air  in  meters.  Reduced  to  zero,  the  value  be- 
comes 381.57  meters — between  Regnault’s  value 
and  that  of  Moll  and  Yan  Beck. 

Dubois  has  studied  the  vibrations  of  tuning- 
forks  by  means  of  vermilion,  which  is  mixed 
with  water  and  placed  on  the  branches  of  the 
fork.  When  these  are  vibrated,  strim  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  vermilion  gives  a figure  by  set- 
tling in  the  grooves.  In  the  case  of  open  pipes, 
a band  of  paper  charged  with  the  vermilion  was 
placed  over  the  opening.  He  finds  (1)  that  two 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch  but  of  different  instru- 
ments give  the  same  striae,  and  (21  two  sounds 
of  different  pitch  give  striae  inversely  proportion- 
al to  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  sounds. 
The  same  results  were  obtained  with  vibrating 
plates. 

Jenkin  and  Ewing  have  studied  elaborately  the 
form  of  the  sound  tracings  produced  by  Edison’s 
phonograph.  With  reference  to  the  vowels,  these 
observers  note  that  if  a set  of  vowel  sounds  be 
spoken  to  the  phonograph,  and  then  it  be  made 
to  6peak  at  several  different  velocities  of  rota- 
tion, no  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  quality 
of  the  sounds.  This  they  regard  as  contradictory 
of  Helmholtz’s  statement  that  each  vowel  sound 
has  a characteristic  note  of  definite  pitch.  More- 
over, they  have  observed  that  the  wave  form  of 
the  markings  produced  by  any  vowel  sound  does 
not  remain  unchanged  at  all  pitches ; but  wheth- 
I er  these  changes  are  due  to  alterations  in  the 
amplitudes  of  the  constituents  or  to  variations  of 
phase  is  not  determined.  Subsequently,  in  a pa- 
per before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  they 
announced  the  curious  fact  that  both  vowels  and 
consonants  are  unaltered  by  being  spoken  back- 
ward. Words  such  as  aday  aba,  aja,  etc,  could  be 
readily  identified  whichever  way  the  cylinder  was 
turned,  even  by  persons  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  said.  Moreover,  they  find  that  ab  said  back- 
ward becomes  ba,  thus  proving  that  a reversible 
part  really  constitutes  an  element  of  speech. 
Thus  putting  the  word  nosheieesossa  on  the  cylin- 
der, and  turning  it  backward,  it  repeats  associa- 
tion beautifully.  Preece  has  described  two  pho- 
nographs made  in  England  from  Edison’s  de- 
scriptions. In  one  of  these  the  rotation  was 
maintained  uniform  by  means  of  clock-work, 
thus  maintaining  the  identity  of  the  sounds ; in 
the  other  the  receiving  membrane  was  of  paper, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  loudest 

Garnett  has  callod  the  attention  of  physicists, 
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in  an  article  in  Nature,  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  rosettes  obtained  when  a drop  of  water  is 
placed  on  a red-hot  surface,  as  in  Leidenfrost’s 
experiment.  The  outline  of  the  drop  did  not 
form  a continuous  curve,  but  was  beaded  in  char- 
acter, while  within  was  a fluted  figure.  On  closer 
inspection  it  appeared  that  the  forms  were  pro- 
duced by  the  superposition  of  two  retinal  images 
of  the  drop  in  two  extreme  phases  of  vibration. 
In  other  words,  the  drop  was  really  vibrating  like 
a bell  sounding  its  first  harmonic,  and  had  there- 
fore six  ventral  segments.  To  prove  this,  the 
vibrating  drop  was  illuminated  in  a dark  room 
with  sparks  from  a Holtz  machine,  and  two  curvi- 
linear pentagons  alternate  with  each  other  ap- 
peared. When  the  drop  had  somewhat  decreased 
in  size,  four-sided  curved  figures,  alternating  with 
each  other,  were  seen.  On  opening  the  shutter, 
there  appeared  in  the  capsule  an  almost  perfect- 
ly steady  beaded  octagon,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  crosses. 

Draper,  in  a note  to  Nature , states  the  results 
of  some  of  his  investigations  relative  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  oxygen  in  the  sun’s  surface.  Using 
for  the  purpose  one  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  exqui- 
site silvered  glass  gratings  of  17,280  lines  to  the 
inch,  giving  a dispersion  equal  to  that  of  twenty 
heavy  flint  glass  prisms,  attached  to  his  12-inch 
Clark  refractor,  the  full  aperture  being  employ- 
ed, and  placing  in  front  of  the  slit  the  terminals 
of  an  induction  coil,  by  which  a strong  oxygen 
spectrum  was  obtained  in  the  same  field,  he  was 
entirely  unable  to  perceive  that  the  lines  of  oxy- 
gen visible  in*  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disk  pro- 
jected beyond  the  visible  limb  of  the  sun.  In 
other  words,  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
base  of  the  chromospheric  layer. 

In  Chemistry,  Thorpe,  in  a note  to  Nature , 
calls  attention  to  a long-neglected  paper  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophic- 
al Transactions  for  1826,  having  been  read  on 
June  15,  in  which  Mr.  P.  announces  that  he  had 
liquefied  atmospheric  air,  having  obtained  press- 
ures of  upward  of  1000  atmospheres  in  an  ap- 
paratus quite  similar  to  that  of  M.  Cailletet  The 
paper  describes  the  appearances  as  the  pressures 
were  gradually  increased,  and  says:  “At  1200 
atmospheres  the  quicksilver  remained  three- 
quarters  up  the  tube,  and  a beautiful  transparent 
liquid  was  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver, 
in  quantity  about  part  of  the  column  of 
air.”  Subsequently  carburetted  hydrogen  was 
liquefied  in  the  same  way.  This  was  in  the  year 
1822. 

Brugelmann,  of  Dusseldorf,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime  in  crystals, 
by  heating  their  nitrates  to  complete  decomposi- 
tion. The  three  oxides  were  obtained  in  micro- 
scopic crystals  which  were  cubes.  In  the  case  of 
baryta  and  strontia  the  crystals  were  exceeding- 
ly minute,  while  in  the  case  of  lime  their  form 
could  be  seen  by  the  eye. 

Ctemandot  has  patented  in  England  a process 
for  producing  the  beautiful  iridescence  on  glass 
which  has  lately  attracted  attention.  The  glass 
is  simply  treated,  under  pressure  and  at  a tem- 
perature of  120°  to  150°,  with  a ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  col- 
ors are  produced  by  interference. 

Moissan  has  made  experiments  which  lead  him 
to  conclude  that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  prepared 
( 1 ) by  heating  ferric  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 


drogen or  carbonous  oxide  to  350°  or  400°,  or  (2) 
by  calcining  the  carbonate  and  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  obtained  by  decomposing  water  by  red-hot 
iron,  or  by  burning  iron  in  oxygen,  are  not  iden- 
tical, but  are  allotropic  forms  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. The  former  has  a density  of  4.86,  the 
latter  of  5 to  5.09 ; the  former  is  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid,  and  becomes  ferric  oxide  on  roasting. 
The  latter  is  not  acted  on,  and  is  unchanged  by 
heat 

Anthropology. — Dr.  Ken  worthy,  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  during  a canoe  voyage  around  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  last  autumn,  discovered 
an  ancient  canal  in  Township  50  S.,  range  20  E., 
Monroe  County.  It  is  at  present  twelve  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  forty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  eight 
feet  deep,  the  banks  being  four  feet  higher  than 
the  general  level.  The  canal  extends  for  about 
600  feet  at  right  angles  to  the  Gulf  6hore,  and 
then  bending  slightly  southward,  passes  directly 
to  a bayou  1800  feet  further  eastward.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy reports  the  superficial  examination  of  an- 
other canal  at  Pine  Island,  Charlotte  Harbor. 
Some  of  the  largest  mounds  of  the  State  were 
found  at  the  end  of  this  canal,  which  extends 
right  across  the  island,  a distance  of  three  miles, 
and  is  reported  to  pass  inland  a distance  of  four- 
teen miles.  A similar  canal  exists  between  the 
falls  at  the  head  of  the  Caloosahatchie  and  Lake 
Okeechobee. 

In  Zcitschinft  fur  Ethnologic , 1876,  p.  822,  Pro- 
fessor Bastian  describes  the  discovery  of  some 
interesting  sculptures  at  Santa  Lucia,  near  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  which  he  purchased  for  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Dr.  Habel,  of  New  York,  had 
previously  explored  the  locality,  and  made  elab- 
orate drawings  of  the  sculptures.  An  account 
of  his  researches,  with  illustrations,  will  be  short- 
ly published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  Archiv , Vol.  X.,  pt.  4,  Professor  H.  Fischer 
gives  us  the  second  part  of  his  communication 
upon  mineralogy  as  the  handmaid  of  archaeology. 
As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  object  of  Dr. 
Fischer  is  to  subject  very  small  fragments  of 
stone  implements  to  a searching  chemical  and 
microscopical  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  locality  of  the  original  material.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  has  especial  reference  to  Mexican 
sculptures.  In  the  same  number  Dr.  Charles 
Rau  gives  an  account  of  the  Western  companion 
fraud  to  the  Cardiff  giant. 

Zoology. — Mr.  Agassiz  has  during  the  past  win- 
ter explored  the  Yucatan  Bank  and  other  points 
at  great  depths  with  the  dredge,  aboard  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  steamer  Blake.  He  discov- 
ered that  the  fauna  of  Yucatan  Bank  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Florida  Bank,  being  character- 
ized by  the  same  species  of  echinoderms,  mol- 
lusks,  crustaceans,  corals,  and  fishes  already  so 
well  known  from  shallow  water  on  the  Florida 
side.  He  also  examined  the  great  Alacran  Reef. 
It  resembles  an  atoll  in  full  activity,  the  eastern 
slope  being  nearly  perpendicular,  rising  in  a short 
distance  from  twenty  fathoms  to  the  surface. 
“ The  whole  structure  of  this  reef  shows  its  iden- 
tity of  formation  with  that  of  the  main  Florida 
Reef,  and  with  that  of  the  reefs  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  the  line  of  distinct  and 
powerful  elevation  can  be  still  plainly  traced  by 
old  coral  slopes  and  by  the  ancient  coral  reefs 
in  the  hills  surrounding  Havana  and  extending 
to  Matanzas.”  It  is  an  atoll,  Agassiz  claims,  ap- 
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parently  formed  in  areas  of  elevation,  though, 
according  to  Darwin's  theory  of  the  formation 
of  coral  reefs,  atolls  could  not  be  formed  in  areas 
of  elevation.  Many  interesting  deep-sea  forms 
were  dredged,  and  the  Glubigcrina  ooze,  from 
1323  fathoms  upward,  was  found  to  be  rich  in 
animal  life.  In  968  fathoms  specimens  of  the 
eyeless  macrouran  ( Willemasia)  were  obtained, 
which  were  identical,  as  were  most  of  the  deep- 
water species  dredged,  with  those  brought  up 
from  great  depths  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  Chal- 
lenger expedition ; a gigantic  isopod,  more  than 
eleven?  inches  long,  closely  allied  to  ^Ega ; in 
1568  fathoms  an  UmbeUularia , and  a transpar- 
ent, brilliantly  striped  holothurian,  were  secured. 
From  shallower  water  a number  of  fine  specimens 
of  the  extinct  genus  Conoclgpus , of  a brilliant 
lemon-color,  were  dredged. 

Mr.  Francis  Darwin  has  lately  been  discussing 
the  analogies  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Some  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  are  purely  analogical ; 
nevertheless  he  attempts  to  show  that  44  a true 
relationship  exists  between  the  physiology  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Until  a man  begins  to  work  at 
plants  he  is  apt  to  grant  to  them  the  word  4 alive' 
in  rather  a meagre  sense.  But  the  more  he  works, 
the  more  vivid  does  the  sense  of  their  reality  be- 
come. The  plant  physiologist  has  much  to  learn 
from  the  worker  who  confines  himself  to  animals. 
Possibly,  however,  the  process  may  be  partly  re- 
versed—it  may  be  that  from  the  study  of  plant 
physiology  we  can  learn  something  about  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  own  lives." 

Recent  observers,  such  as  Biitschli,  E.  van  Bene- 
den,  Fol,  Hertwig,  Strasburger,  and  Calberla,  have 
thrown  a great  deal  of  light  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  maturation  and  impregnation  of  the  egg. 
Their  conclusions  have  been  summarized  as  fol- 
lows by  Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour,  the  eminent  English 
embryologist.  In  what  may  probably  be  regard- 
ed as  a normal  case  the  following  series  of  events 
accompanies  the  maturation  and  impregnation  of 
an  egg : (1)  Transportation  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
to  surface  of  the  egg ; (2)  absorption  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  germinal  vesicle  and  metamorphosis 
of  the  germinal  spot ; (3)  assumption  of  a spindle 
character  by  the  remains  of  germinal  vesicle,  these 
remains  being  probably  largely  formed  from  the 
germinal  spot;  (4)  entrance  of  one  end  of  the 
spindle  into  a protoplasmic  prominence  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  egg;  (5)  division  of  the  spindle  into 
two  halves,  one  remaining  in  the  egg,  the  other 
in  the  prominence;  the  prominence  becomes  at 
the  same  time  nearly  constricted  off  from  the  egg 
as  a polar  coll ; (6)  formation  of  a second  polar 
cell  in  same  manner  as  first,  part  of  the  spindle 
still  remaining  in  the  egg;  (7)  conversion  of  the 
part  of  the  spindle  remaining  in  the  egg  after  the 
formation  of  the  second  polar  cell  into  a nucleus 
— the  female  pronucicus;  (8)  transportation  of 
the  female  pronucleus  toward  the  centre  of  the 
egg;  (9)  entrance  of  one  spermatozoon  into  the 
egg;  (10)  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon into  a nucleus — the  male  pronucleus ; (11) 
appearance  of  radial  stria)  round  the  male  pro- 
nucleus, which  gradually  travels  toward  female 
pronucleus;  (12)  fusion  of  male  and  female  pro- 
nuclei to  form  the  first  segmentation  nucleus. 

The  occurrence  of  minute  jilaria  in  the  blood 
of  the  mosquito,  and  their  passage  into  the  human 
system,  have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Manson,  who 
Bhows  that  the  female  mosquito,  after  gorging 


herself  with  human  blood,  repairs  to  stagnant 
water  and  semi-torpidly  digests  the  blood.  Eggs 
are  deposited,  which  float  on  the  water,  and  final- 
ly change  to  44  wrigglers,"  or  larva).  The  filariae 
thus  enter  the  human  system  along  with  the 
drinking  water.  Dr.  Manson,  says  Nature , got  a 
Chinaman  whose  blood  was  previously  found  to 
abound  with  filariae  to  sleep  in  a 44  mosquito 
house."  In  the  morning  the  gorged  insects  were 
captured  and  duly  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope. A drop  of  blood  from  the  mosquito  was 
thus  found  to  contain  120  filariae,  though  a drop 
from  a prick  of  a man's  finger  yielded  only  some 
thirty.  44  The  embryo  once  taken  into  the  human 
body  by  fluid  medium  pierces  the  tissues  of  the 
alimentary  canaL  Development  and  fecundation 
proceed  apace,  and  finally  the  filariae  met  with  in 
the  human  blood  are  discharged  in  successive  and 
countless  swarms,  the  genetic  cycle  being  thus 
completed.” 

The  spawning  and  development  of  the  herring 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  have  been  elaborately  described 
in  a work  by  Professor  C.  Kupffer,  illustrated  by 
numerous  photographs  and  drawings,  forming 
four  folio  plates.  It  forms  part  of  the  annuad 
report  of  the  commission  for  the  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  German  Sea,  in  Kiel. 

A popular  account  of  the  Sirenia , with  especial 
reference  to  the  manatee  wliich  was  kept  alive 
for  a time  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  contributed  to  the  American  Naturalist 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  Brown. 

Botany. — We  have  a paper  by  Professor  Gray 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy, 
which  forms  the  twenty-fifth  number  of  the  series 
entitled  44  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  North 
America."  The  paper  begins  with  a synopsis  of 
the  American  species  of  Elattney  and  is  followed 
by  a description  of  two  new  genera  of  Acanthacece 
— carlovnightia , named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wright,  and  gateda , in  honor  of  Dr.  Ilczckiah 
Gates,  of  Alabama.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts 
of  the  44  Ferns  of  North  America,"  by  Professor 
Eaton,  contain  descriptions  and  plates  of  several 
interesting  species.  Besides  figures  of  our  two 
species  of  Aneimia , CheilatUhes  viscida,  Davenport, 
and  C.  clevelandii , Eaton,  are  for  the  first  time  fig- 
ured, and  Aspidium  nevadense , Eaton,  a new  spe- 
cies related  to  A.  novcboraccnse , is  described. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Acad- 
emy contains  an  account  by  Dr.  Kjellman  of  the 
distribution  of  algae  in  the  Skagerrack.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  a chart  of  the  different 
stations  where  the  flora  was  examined,  and  the 
distribution  is  shown  with  great  minuteness. 

In  the  Botanische  Zcitung , Dr.  Goebel  gives  the 
result  of  his  observations  on  Edocarpus  pusillus 
and  Giraudia  sphacelariaides . In  the  former  spe- 
cies he  found  that  the  zoospores  conjugated  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  some  of  the  green 
zoosporce. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke  has  an  interesting  account 
of  diseases  of  grape-vines.  Professor  Ernst  has 
a memoir  on  the  diseases  of  coffee-trees  in  Vene- 
zuela produced  by  insects  and  fungi. 

Engineering,  etc. — We  may  report  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  tilings  at 
the  South  Pass  about  the  1st  of  the  past  month, 
on  the  authority  of  the  resident  engineer,  viz. : 
From  the  head  of  the  jetties  to  Station  105,  a dis- 
tance of  10,500  feet,  an  open  channel  250  feet 
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wide  and  24  feet  deep  has  been  secured,  and 
thence  to  Station  115,  a distance  of  1500  feet, 
there  is  a channel  140  feet  wide  and  24  feet  deep. 
At  this  point  the  24-feet  depth  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted for  a distance  of  40  feet,  on  which  there 
is  but  23  feet  of  water.  The  estimate  is  ventured, 
also,  thAt  at  the  present  rate  of  erosion  a clear 
channel  of  24-feet  depth  may  be  anticipated  with- 
in the  next  sixty  days. 


The  most  important  industrial  event  of  the  past 
month  was  the  successful  launching  of  the  City 
of  Para,  the  second  steamer  built  by  the  Dela- 
ware River  Iron  Ship-building  Works,  at  Chester, 
for  the  projected  steam-ship  line  between  New 
York  and  Brazilian  ports.  The  City  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, the  first  of  the  line,  was  launched  about  a 
month  previous.  The  ships  are  esteemed  to  be 
splendid  specimens  of  workmanship. 


CMtor’s  jfiiatmiral  JUtnrii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  May. — 
The  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
April  27,  passed  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
amounting  to  $4,772,000.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  on  the  9th.  The  conference  report  on  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill  was  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.  The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill  w as  passed  by  the  House  May 
6.  The  Senate  passed  the  Pension  Appropria- 
tion Bill  May  7.  The  Senate,  May  14,  passed  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  Bill,  after  striking  out 
the  Brazilian  subsidy  amendment. 

In  the  House,  May  10,  the  special  committee 
on  naval  expenditures  reported,  advising  the  can- 
cellation of  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $3,600,000. 

The  Senate,  May  10,  passed  the  Bankrupt  Re- 
peal Bill,  fixing  upon  September  1 as  the  day  from 
which  it  shall  be  operative. 

The  House,  April  27,  by  a vote  of  117  to  35, 
passed  a bill  prohibiting  the  further  retirement 
of  legal-tender  notes. 

A bill  to  reduce  the  tax  on  tobacco  failed  in  the 
House  May  6. 

In  the  House,  May  13,  Mr.  Potter  introduced  a 
resolution  to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana  affecting  the  result  of  the 
last  Presidential  election.  The  introduction  of 
the  resolution  was  made  a question  of  privilege, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  that  position  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  measure  as  one  affecting  the  Presi- 
dent's title  had  to  be  tacitly  admitted.  Mr.  Hale, 
of  Maine,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment tending  to  make  the  resolution  general  in- 
stead of  partisan ; but  Mr.  Potter  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  moved  the  previous  question.  The 
Republicans  refrained  from  voting,  leaving  the 
House  without  a quorum.  On  the  14th,  1 5th,  and 
16th  there  was  no  quorum,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed without  transacting  any  business.  On 
the  17th  a quorum  was  secured,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  the  Republicans  not  voting. 

On  the  17th,  the  President  sent  a message  to 
the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  Halifax  Fisheries 
Award.  The  President  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
award,  44  with  such  direction  to  the  Executive  in 
regard  to  its  payment  as  in  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress the  public  interests  may  seem  to  require.” 

The  President,  April  80,  nominated  Commodore 
R.  H.  Wyman  to  be  rear-admiral.  May  6,  the 
President  nominated  ex-Governor  Packard,  of 
Louisiana,  to  be  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  Consul 
Fairchild  to  be  consul-general  at  Paris. 

The  Pennsylvania  National  State  Convention, 
at  Philadelphia,  May  8,  nominated  S.  R.  Mason 
for  Governor. — The  Pennsylvania  Republican 


Convention,  at  Harrisburg,  May  15,  nominated 
General  H.  M.  Hoyt  for  Governor. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic  Convention,  at  Pittsburgh,  May 
23,  nominated  Andrew  H.  Dill  for  Governor. 

The  Vermont  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
Burlington,  May  23,  nominated  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Redfield  Proctor  for  Governor. 

The  Eastern  Question  remains  where  it  was 
left  in  our  last  Record,  excepting  that  those  in 
favor  of  a peaceful  solution  profess  to  entertain 
hopes  of  a European  Congress  as  the  result  of 
Count  SchouvalofFs  mission  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  French  International  Exposition  was  form- 
ally opened  by  President  M‘Mahon  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  1. 

Supplementary  elections  in  Paris,  May  5,  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  six  Republicans  and  two 
Conservatives  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

An  attempt  was  made,  May  11,  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  William  in  Berlin.  He  was  return- 
ing in  his  carriage  from  a drive  with  his  daughter 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  when  a tinsmith 
named  Hoedel,  from  Leipsic,  fired  two  shots  into 
the  carriage  from  the  sidewalk.  Both  shots 
missed. 

DISASTERS. 

April  26. — Collision  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  at  Piney  Creek,  Virginia.  One 
man  killed  and  five  wounded. 

May  1. — Boiler  explosion  at  Memphis.  Three 
men  killed  and  twelve  injured. 

May  2. — Explosion  in  the  Washburn  Flour  Mill, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  causing  a fire  destructive 
of  several  large  mills  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Sev- 
enteen lives  lost. 

April  14. — Earthquake  in  Venezuela,  destroy- 
ing the  town  of  Cua. 

May  10. — Burning  of  the  Allan  Line  steam- 
ship Sardinian  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
Londonderry.  Forty  persons  injured  and  three 
killed. 

May  21. — Gas  explosion  in  the  old  Sidney 
Mines,  Nova  Scotia.  Six  miners  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

May  1. — At  Saratoga,  New  York,  State  Senator 
John  Morrissey,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

May  12. — At  Elmira,  New  York,  Catharine  E. 
Beecher,  a well-known  author,  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year. 

Mat/  18. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Professor  Jo- 
seph Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, aged  eighty  years. 

May  19. — In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
M.  Isaacs,  the  leading  representative  of  orthodox 
Judaism  in  this  country,  and  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Messenger,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
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JIM  SLA  WSON  is  a day-laborer  and  the  village 
wag.  Unfortunately  he  takes  so  much  of  the 
spirituous  in  the  form  of  whiskey  that  he  has  no 
relish  for  the  spiritual  in  the  way  of  preaching. 
The  minister,  who  is  not  a rapid  man,  meeting 
Jim  one  Saturday  night,  said : 

“This  gentleman  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  S , who 

will  preach  for  us  to-morrow.  You  had  better 
come  to  church;  he  will  give  us  some  excellent 
sermons.” 

Jim,  with  a leer  in  his  eye,  replied : “Well,  that 
would  bo  a rare  treat  for  us.”  And  straightway 
passed  he  onward  unto  his  own  house. 

Tins  must  have  been  one  of  the  longest  ser- 
mons ever  preached  in  Iowa.  The  announce- 
ment of  it  is  printed  on  a small  handbill,  and 
mailed  to  us  from  West  Union,  in  that  State : 

Aovknt  Mretinob.— Eld.  D.  M.  Canright  of  Boston, 
and  Elder  E.  W.  Pamesworth,  President  of  the  Iowa 
Conference,  will  preach  in  the  Baptist  Church  from 
Friday  evening,  April  0,  till  Monday  evening. 

In  one  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  New  Jersey 
a family  was  seated  at  dinner,  when  the  door-bell 
was  rung.  Bridget  was  sent  to  the  door.  It  was 
noticed  that  she  held  long  parleying,  and  it  was 
surmised  consequently  that  there  was  some  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  interview.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  servant  the  master  of  the  house  said, 
“Well,  Bridget, who  was  it?” 

To  which  Bridget  replied,  with  all  the  unsus- 
pecting sincerity  of  her  race : “ It  was  a gentle- 
man, Sir,  looking  for  the  wrong  house .” 

This  comes  from  a distinguished  author,  who  j 
thoroughly  appreciates  Milesian  humor : 

In  nothing  does  the  curious  twist  of  the  Hi- 
bernian mind  produce  such  acutely  piquant  ef- 
fects as  in  the  unconscious  bulls  of  popular  Irish 
piety.  A priest  once  chanced  to  hear,  unperceived, 
a fierce  verbal  onslaught  by  one  market-woman 
on  another,  in  the  course  of  which  every  effort 
of  rhetoric  was  made  to  provoke  retaliation,  but 
without  effect.  “ Go  on,  go  on,”  at  last  said  the 
matron  attacked ; “ ye  know  I’ll  not  answer  ye, 
because  Fve  been  to  confession  this  morning,  and 
I’m  in  a state  of  grace.  But  wait  till  I get  out  of  it  /” 

Here  are  three  little  anecdotes  from  a late  Eng- 
lish book — John  Orlebar , CUc . — not  likely  to  be 
republished  in  this  country,  nor  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  importers : 

A certain  bishop  was  asked, 11  Will  you  say 
grace,  my  lord  V”  The  bishop  complied  with  the 
request,  placing  his  hands  lovingly  over  the  covered 
dish  while  he  did  *o,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
confirm  it. 

The  bishop,  at  one  of  his  charistia , or  episcopal 
dinners  and  receptions,  got  his  guests  all  mixed 
up  together,  thus : Parson  Hallowes,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ultra  Low  party  of  his  lordship’s 
diocese,  got  settled  down  by  the  side  of  his  sport- 
ing brother  Leggett,  who  on  one  occasion  was  re- 
ported to  have  given  out  the  “ Collect  for  the  last 
Sunday  before  the  Derby,”  and  had  thereby  caused 
much  scandal  The  Rev.  Luke  Waters,  the  total 
abstainer,  got  close  to  old  Jex  Bibbins,  who  never 


even  wore  clerical  costume  except  on  such  occa- 
sions as  this,  or  on  Sundays,  and  who  was  said  to 
finish  two  bottles  of  port  every  night,  and  to  go  to 
bed  fuddled,  after  saying  his  prayers  in  perfunc- 
tory fashion  by  staggering  up  to  a corner  where 
he  kept  the  family  Bible,  placing  his  hand  upon 
it  solemnly,  and  giving  in  his  adhesion  confiden- 
tially to  the  moral  sentiments  which  it  contained, 
by  saying,  as  distinctly  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  “ These-are-my-sheniments.” 

During  the  dinner  John  Bunyan  came  up  in 
the  conversation. 

“ I dare  say,”  said  Orlebar,  “John  Bunyan  could 
mend  a saucepan  as  well  as  he  could  write  a chap- 
ter of  Pilgrim- s Progress ” 

“I  venture  to  differ  from  you,  John.  I can’t 
help  doubting  that,”  said  the  prelate.  “ Somehow 
I strongly  suspect  that  he  must  have  been  but  an 
indifferent  tinsmith,  after  all”  (he  was  going  to 
say  “ tinker,”  but,  being  a bishop,  he  was  justified 
in  making  this  change) ; “ and  I think  you  under- 
rate Jeremy  Taylor.” 

He  was  a very  old  and  very  good  man  who 
wrote  this : 

THE  ART  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

How  bard  when  those  who  do  not  wish 
To  lend  (that’s  give)  their  books 
Are  snared  by  anglers  (folks  who  fish) 

With  literary  hooka. 

Who  call  and  take  Borne  favorite  tome, 

But  never  read  it  through ! 

Thus  they  commence  a set  at  home 
By  making  one  at  you. 

I,  or  my  44  Spenser”  quite  bereft. 

Last  winter  sore  was  shaken; 

Of  *4  Lamb”  I’ve  but  a quarter  left. 

Nor  could  I save  my  44  Bacon.” 

From  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  comes  to  the  Drawer  the  following  anecdote 
related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams : 

There  lived  in  the  town  where  Dr.  Emmons  was 
pastor  a physician  tinctured  with  the  grossest 
forms  of  pantheism,  who  declared  that  if  he  ever 
met  Dr.  Emmons  he  would  easily  floor  him  in  ar- 
gument. One  day  they  met  at  the  house  of  a 
patient.  The  physician  abruptly  asked  Dr.  Em- 
mons : “ How  old  are  you,  Sir  ?” 

The  doctor,  astonished  at  his  rudeness,  quietly 
replied,  “ Sixty-two ; and  may  I ask,  Sir,  how  long 
you  have  lived  ?” 

“ Since  creation,”  was  the  pantheist’s  reply. 

“ Ah,  I suppose,  then,  you  were  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  with  Adam  and  Eve  ?” 

“ I was  there,  Sir.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  wily  divine,  “ I always  thought 
there  was  a third  person  present” 

The  reader  who  has  crossed  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Liberty 
Street,  in  this  city,  will  remember  that  the  boats 
are  tied  up  to  a floating  bridge,  which  rises  and 
falls  with  the  waves.  Frequently  the  boat  does 
the  same.  The  combination  of  motions  resulting 
from  this  coincidence  was  too  perplexing  for  the 
intellect  of  one  poor  Irishman  (doubtless  “ lately 
over”).  He  came  upon  the  boat  with  a bundle, 
in  the  presence  of  many  by-standers,  when  the 
bridge  and  tho  boat  were  swaying.  After  Step- 
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ping  on  the  boat,  he  deposited  his  bundle  upon 
the  deck,  and  sat  upon  it,  intently  looking  at  the 
bridge.  He  then  placed  his  bundle  upon  the 
bridge,  closely  scanning  the  boat  But  he  was 
not  satisfied,  and  turning  to  one  of  the  amused 
spectators,  he  said,  evidently  nonplussed : “ Would 
ye  plaze  to  tell  me,  Sor,  which  is  the  boat  /” 

The  following  stanzas  were  not  written  for 
publication,  but  were  selected  from  a mass  of 
papers  (by  one  given  access  to  them)  filed  away 
in  the  escritoire  of  a loving  septuagenarian  couple 
of  the  old  school.  They  had  been  making  the 
journey  of  life  together  for  nearly  half  a century 
when  these  stanzas  were  written,  which  are  known 
to  be  authentic.  The  verses  are  commended  to 
the  perusal  of  that  class  of  heretics  who  have 
adopted  the  old  but  often  untrue  proverb,  “ Hot 
love  is  soon  cold.”  The  lines  entitled, 44  My  Hus- 
band,” were  written  by  the  wife  on  her  seven- 
tieth birthday,  and  left  on  the  table  in  the  li- 
brary: 

MY  HUSBAND. 

Who  In  my  youth  said, 44  Dearest,  come. 

Forsake  your  precious  childhood’s  home, 

And  with  me  o’er  the  wide  world  roam?”— 

My  husband. 

Who  gently  led  me  in  the  way, 

And  caused  my  heart  to  blera  the  day 
That  took  me  from  my  home  away?— 

My  husband. 

Who  at  first  sounding  of  alarm 
Would  fold  round  me  his  loving  arm, 

To  shield  me  from  impending  harm  ?— 

My  husband. 

Who  at  first  token  of  distress, 

Exhibited  by  restlessness, 

Oft  soothes  me  by  his  fond  caress?— 

My  husband. 

Who,  if  long,  watchful  nights  there  be. 

When  sleep-sweet  sleep— won’t  come  to  me, 
Will  keep  awake  for  company  ?— 

My  husband. 

Who,  when  I,  with  each  nerve  unstrung. 

Next  morn  move  round  my  cares  among, 

If  I should  fret,  would  44  hold  his  tongue  ?”— 

My  husband. 

When,  if  in  haste,  to  mar  our  bliss 
One  word  is  thoughtless  said  amiss. 

Who  asks  forgiveness  with  a kiss?— 

My  husband. 

Who  through  all  changing  scenes  of  life, 

The  bright,  the  dark,  the  peace,  the  strife. 

Would  call  me  naught  but  44 precious  wife?”— 

My  husband. 

When  on  the  couch  of  suffering  laid, 

With  throbbing  pnlse  and  aching  head, 

Who  anxious  watches  round  my  bed  ?— 

My  husband. 

Who,  when  of  kindred  dear  bereft, 

And  my  sad  heart  in  twain  Is  cleft. 

Proves  that  my  dearest  friend  Is  left  ?— 

My  husband. 

When  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fears. 

And  through  the  gloom  no  star  appears, 

Who  cheers  my  heart  and  wipes  my  tears  ? — 

My  husband. 

Who,  when  I’ve  done  with  all  below. 

And  death’s  dark  waters  round  me  flow, 

Would  fain  with  me  o’er  Jordan  go?— 

My  husband. 

MY  WIFE. 

rt  botonsii  to  ukb  stanzas,  44  jtt  httsbano.” 
Wbat  maiden,  in  the  days  of  yore, 

8raote  me  with  most  tremendous  power. 
Indicting  pangs  unknown  before?— 

My  wife. 

Who  pitied  me  In  mv  distress. 

And,  by  one  simple  little  44  Yes,” 

Changed  ail  my  woe  to  blessedness  ?— 

My  wife. 


Who  did.  with  look  almost  divine, 

My  soul  In  cords  of  love  entwine, 

And  gave  her  priceless  heart  for  mine  ?— 

My  wife. 

Who  to  the  altar  went  with  me, 

Our  hearts  aglow  with  ecstasy, 

And  my  good  angel  vowed  to  be?— 

My  wife. 

Who,  since  I to  the  altar  led 
My  blushing  bride,  and  vows  were  said, 

Has  naught  but  blessings  round  me  shed?— 

My  wife. 

Who  in  our  pilgrimage  below 

Has  cheered  with  smiles  the  passage  through, 

And  ever  faithful  proved  and  true  ?— 

My  wife. 

When  pressed  with  sorrow,  toil,  and  cares, 

Who  all  my  grief  and  trouble  shares, 

And  half  at  least  my  burden  bears  ? — 

My  wife. 

When  tempests  rage  and  billows  roll, 

And  hnman  passions  spurn  control. 

Who  calms  the  tumult  of  my  soul  ? — 

My  wife. 

When  storms  are  bushed  and  skies  are  bright, 
And  shadows  dark  are  changed  to  light. 

Who  joys  with  me  in  sweet  delight  ?— 

My  wife. 

Who  was  In  youth  th’  admired  of  men ; 

But  now,  at  threescore  yeara  and  ten. 

Is  far  more  beautiful  than  then  ?— 

My  wife. 

As  down  life’s  rugged  steep  I go. 

With  careful,  trembling  steps  and  slow, 

Who  clings  to  me  and  helps  me  through  ?— 

My  wife. 

Who,  when  my  toilsome  days  are  o’er, 

Will  meet  me  on  blest  Canaan’s  shore, 

And  sing  with  mo  for  evermore?— 

My  wife. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a man  bom  and  raised 
in  Annisquam,  Massachusetts,  should  have  been 
done  so  concededly  brown  as  the  particular  Caleb 
described  to  the  Drawer,  as  follows,  by  a lady : 

A well-to-do  resident  of  the  village,  Captain 

W , wished  to  employ  Caleb  to  saw  some 

wood,  three  cords  and  a half  in  all,  and  promised 
to  pay  him  fifty  cents  a day.  Caleb  owned  no 
saw,  but  as  the  captain  had  a good  one,  it  was 
agreed  that  Caleb  should  hire  it,  and  pay  for  the 
use  of  it  at  the  rate  of  ninepence  a cord.  At 
early  dawn  the  next  morning — it  was  in  July — 
Caleb  was  at  work.  Those  were  the  days  of  wide 
fire-places,  and  each  log  needed  to  be  sawed  but 
once.  Before  night  he  had  finished  the  job,  and 
went  into  Captain  W ’s  house  to  settle. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  the  captain;  “you  were  to 
have  fifty  cents  a day;  “we’ll  call  it  a day, 
though  it  isn’t  sundown  yet  That’s  fifty  cents 
for  you.  And  you  were  to  pay  me  ninepence  a 
cord  for  the  use  of  the  saw : there’s  forty-three 
and  three-quarter  cents  due  me.  I say,  Caleb, 
you  don’t  seem  to  have  much  coming.” 

Caleb  looked  dubious.  He  scratched  his  head 
thoughtfully,  but  presently  a light  seemed  to 
break  in  upon  his  mind.  44  How  unfortnit,”  said 
he,  “ that  you  did  not  have  half  a cord  more,  for 
then  we  could  ’a  come  out  just  square  /” 

This  good  bit  is  sent  to  the  Drawer  from  Jack- 
sonville, Florida : 

During  the  sickness  in  our  city  last  fall  one  of 

our  citizens,  Frank  J , was  prostrated  with 

fever,  and  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery. He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  critical 
condition,  but,  being  an  incorrigible  wag,  perpe- 
trated the  following.  The  poor  fellow  was  in 
such  danger  that  two  eminent  physicians  were  in 
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constant  attendance.  One  evening  Dr.  Drew 
called,  and,  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  was 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  his  patient,  when 
in  walked  Dr.  Sabal,  and,  taking  an  extended 
hand,  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  For  a 
moment  there  was  silence,  when  the  prostrate 
man  said : 

“ Death  sits  secure  on  either  hand, 

While  Jordan  rolls  between.” 

Both  M.D.S  smiled  audibly ; the  crisis  was  over, 
and  J now  pursues  his  avocation  in  Jackson- 
ville as  of  yore.  

COLLIE. 

Old  SmxwAts,  up!  Ton  harrow  your  track 
As  if  every  muscle  had  gone  to  rack ; 

Ho,  Sirrah,  see  that  chuck  on  the  knoll  1 
Time  was  when  you’d  cropped  him  atop  his  hole. 
Ah,  collie,  it’s  over ; you’ve  had  your  44  day 
Death  whistles,  and  you  must  bobble  away  1 
Pat  chuck,  you’re  safe ; keep  end  as  you  are, 

My  collie  can’t  focus  a bam  so  far; 

Black  blessed.  he’s  old,  and  it  hurts  my  soul 
To  see  him  blink  tow’rd  the  chuck  on  the  knolL 
What!  a touch  of  youth  those  bones  still  feel! 
Down,  plucky  tyke,  settle  back  to  my  heel: 

Back,  fellow,  back!  Death’s  calling,  I say; 

He  whistles  yon  off  another  way. 

This  is  the  last  time  I shall  bless 
His  poor  old  patient  sbagglness. 

The  rhythmic  beating  of  that  tail, 

No  wonder  it  at  last  must  fail ; 

He  thwacks  it  feebler,  less  and  less — 

Spent  pendulum  of  pleasantness. 

Tne  humor  of  that  hairy  handle. 

Pumping  joy  Into  this  world  of  jangle. 

As  tuough  two  hearts  took  turn  about, 

One  thump  inside,  and  then  one  out ; 

Pacific  gesture  (mercy’s  plan) 

Betwixt  the  animal  and  man! 

Up,  fellow,  up— begone,  I say— 

Dead ! yes,  the  old  dog’B  had  his  day. 

He’s  happy  in  some  sort  of  heaven ; ^ 

With  him  that  watched  the  sleepers  seven, 
And  thousand  sainted  Towzers  there, 

He  frisks  it  in  the  fields  of  air. 

The  universal  agitation  of  the  temperance 
question  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in 
England  recalls  an  absurd  story  of  one  of  those 
sly,  sanctimonious  hypocrites  who,  pretending  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  stimulants,  are  really 
quite  steady  drinkers.  This  dialogue  gives  the 
three  reasons  why  the  toper  declined  to  partake : 

44  Take  something  to  drink  ?”  said  his  friend. 

“ No,  thank  you.” 

44  No ! Why  not  ?” 

4<  In  the  first  place,  because  I am  secretary  to 
the  temperance  society  that  is  to  meet  to-day, 
and  I must  be  consistent.  In  the  second  place, 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  my  father’s  death,  and 
out  of  respect  to  him  I have  promised  never  to 
drink  on  this  day.  And  in  the  third  plaoe,  I have 
just  taken  something.” 

Curious  folks  in  Chicago.  A clerical  gentle- 
man in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  sent  to  a Chicago 
bookseller  for  Farrar’s  Seekers  after  God,  The 
bookseller  simply  wrote  back:  “No  such  persons 
in  Chicago.” 

4(  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,”  was 
freshly  illustrated  the  other  day  in  a New  Eng- 
land town.  An  old  man,  whose  wife  died  a lit- 
tle over  a year  ago,  was  upon  the  point  of  mar- 
rying again.  A neighbor  asked  him  when  he 
intended  to  bring  home  his  bride.  He  replied, 
“ Next  week,”  am)  hoped  that  his  neighbor  and 


wife  would  call  on  her  at  an  early  day,  adding: 
“ She,  of  course,  will  not  know  any  one.  If  my 
wife  was  only  alive,  she  would  introduce  her 
around  I” 

The  young  person  of  the  oil  region  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a “ cool  hand,”  and  quite  practical  in 
emergencies.  Not  long  since  a youngster  living 
near  Petrolia  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  ab- 
domen. The  wound  was  not  very  dangerous,  so 
he  endeavored  to  conceal  it  from  his  father. 
Next  morning,  however,  the  father  compelled  his 
offspring  to  show  up,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  cut  the  ball,  which  lay  near  the  surface, 
out  with  a razor.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  drunk 
a large  quantity  of  water,  as  he  said,  44  to  see  if 
he  leaked ,”  and  finding  that  he  was  not  filtering, 
quietly  settled  down  to  take  it  easy  until  he  gets 
well 

There  is  now  going  on  all  round  Scotland  a 
free  fight  as  to  the  question  of  disestablishment — 
as  to  the  when  and  how.  A Dr.  Phin  is  racing 
up  and  down  the  country  against  it,  and  the  fight 
is  waxing  warm.  On  this  subject  a neat  repartee 
has  been  bandied  about.  To  the  taunt  flung  out 
from  the  State  Kirk  camp, 

The  Free  Kirk,  the  wee  Kirk, 

The  Kirk  without  the  steeple, 

the  ready  response  of  a Free  Kirk  minister  was, 

The  anld  Kirk,  the  canid  Kirk, 

The  Kirk  without  the  people. 


It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  child  of  In- 
diana that  one  of  his  earliest  developments  is  a 
genius  for  finance.  At  Lafayette,  recently,  a gen- 
tleman  who  teaches  a class  in  Sunday-school,  by 
way  of  illustrating  a certain  point,  took  from  his 
pocket  a new  silver  dollar,  and  asked,  “ What  is 
this?” 

A little  fellqw  responded, 11  Ninety-two  cents.” 

This  was  not  exactly  apropos,  so  the  teacher 
went  on : 44  What  is  the  motto  on  it  ?” 

44  In  God  we  trust,”  responded  another  young 
numismatist. 

44  What  do  we  trust  Him  for  ?”  continued  the 
teacher. 

44  For  the  other  eight  cents,”  replied  the  first 
little  financier,  and  that  ended  the  dialogue. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  financier  of  New  Jersey, 
for  verily  he  understandeth  the  arts  of  the  loaner. 
The  man  of  shekels  whose  methods  we  describe 
was  a strictly  conscientious  man  and  an  elder  in 
the  church.  He  never  took  above  the  legal  rate 
of  interest ; he  did  not  think  it  right  to  do  so ; 
but  he  always  managed  to  have  a bam  full  of  old 
broken-down  horses  and  carriages  that  had  come 
down  from  past  generations— one  in  particular 
that  his  great-uncle  Daniel  had  used  in  his  life- 
time, and  which,  when  new,  was  a marvel  of 
workmanship  as  well  as  capacity. 

Farmer  Jones  came  one  day  with  a note,  and 
wanted  to  raise  some  money.  Its  face  value  was 
five  hundred  dollars. 

44  Pretty  hard  times,”  said  the  Jerseyman ; “ but 
if  you  want  three  hundred  dollars  In  cash,  and  the 
Uncle  Daniel  carriage  for  that  paper,  I must  fry 
and  accommodate  you.” 

The  trade  was  made.  About  the  time  the  note 
became  due,  Jones,  having  tried  his  best  to  real- 
ize on  the  vehicle,  and  as  often  failed,  applied  to 
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Mr.  Cain,  another  money-lender,  to  help  him  over 
the  crisis.  After  vnrious  expedients  had  been 
talked  over  and  rejected,  Cain  said  : 

“ Farmer  Jones,  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet. 
Go  find  one,  and  get  the  carriage  off  your  hands.” 

“I’ve  been  trying  for  a year  to  do  that  very 
thing,”  replied  Jones.  “There’s  plenty  of  fools 
about  here— plenty ; but  they've  all  got  carriages .” 

The  amount  of  erudition  which  the  ordinary 
five-year-old  New  Jersey  infant  can  acquire  is  in- 
stanced in  the  following  from  a correspondent 
in  Mount  Holly : 

Not  long  since  a baby  friend  of  mine,  aged 
five,  crept  into  his  mother’s  bed  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  coolly  requested  her  to  turn 
over,  as  he  wanted  to  ask  her  something.  She 
complied,  when  he  propounded  to  her  the  follow- 
ing profound  theological  question : “ Mamma,  was 
Annanias  and  Sapphira  Americans  or  Indians  ?” 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  dogmatic,  what  could 
have  pushed  such  an  idea  into  that  unconverted 
young  person’s  head  ? 

A gentleman  in  one  of  our  rural  towns  having 
bought  of  an  old  resident  a somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned and  dilapidated  carriage,  happened  to  6peak 
of  it  as  a “ shabby  concern”  in  presence  of  a 
workman  at  his  house,  an  aged  citizen  of  the 
place.  Laying  down  his  chisel,  he  exclaimed : 
“ Shabby ! That  carriage  shabby ! Wa’al,  now, 
I can  remember  when  that  carriage  was  always 
fust  at  a funeral.” 

This  neat  mot  was  said  at  a dinner  table  where 
the  company  was  composed  chiefly  of  clergymen : 
Some  one  spoke  of  the  sect  called  CAral-ians. 
“Yesj”  said  one  of  the  divines,  “it  is  easier  to 
lengthen  a syllable  than  a creed !” 

“No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  his  power,’! though 
he  is  only  four  years  old  and  fives  in  Utica. 
Sometimes  he  asks  grace  very  sweetly  at  table  in 
place  of  his  reverend  sire.  One  day  a clergyman 
dined  with  the  family,  and  Willie  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  grace,  which  he  did,  with  bowed 
head  and  clapped  hands,  in  these  words : 

44  rm  a ’Ittle  tnrly  head, 

My  faver  Is  a pweocher, 

I do  to  tool  cv’y  day. 

And  always  mind  my  teacher. 

For  Twist's  sake.  Amen." 

“ Beautiful ! beautiful  1”  murmured  the  guest, 
solemnly  raising  his  head. 

“ I fear  you  did  not  understand  Willie,”  said 
his  mamma,  much  annoyed. 

“ I did  not,”  replied  the  clergyman,  “ but  the 
Lord  did.”  

Our  Chicago  correspondent  who  furnished  in 
the  April  Drawer  a report  of  the  “Colored  De- 
bate,” sends  us  an  account  of  another  meeting 
of  the  same  organization,  giving  the  arguments 
brought  forward  to  settle  the  question,  “ Which 
hab  produce  de  mos’  wonders— dc  lan*  or  do  wa- 
ter?” 

The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  the 
chairman  said,  “ Water  takes  de  lead.” 

Dr.  Crane  came  forward.  He  said:  “Mr.  Chaar- 
man,  geografers  tell  us  dat  one-quarter  of  de 
yaarth’s  surface  is  lan’  an’  three-quarters  Is  water; 
in  one  squaar  foot  of  dat  water  is  more  wonders 


dan  in  forty  squaar  rods  ob  lan’.  Dese  chill en 
settin’  round  hyar  can  figger  on  dat  Dat’s  a ar- 
gument I introduce  jus’  to  keep  de  chillen  quiet 
a while.  When  you  spill  water  on  a table  it 
spreads  all  out  thin — on  a clean  table,  I mean. 
Now  spesen  de  table  dusty.  Note  de  change. 
De  water  separates  in  globules.  (For  de  infor- 
mation of  some  of  de  folks  I would  explain  dat 
globules  is  drops,  separated  drops.)  Now  why 
is  dat?  Isn’t  dat  wonderful?  Can  de  lan’ do 
like  dat  ? No,  Saar.  Dere’s  no  such  wonder  in 
de  lan’.” 

Mr.  Laukins  said : “ Mr.  Chaarman,  I don’t  see 
nothing  wonderful  in  de  water  gittin’  in  drops 
on  de  dusty  table.  Dal's  de  natcher  ob  de  wa- 
ter. Dere’s  nothing  wonderful  in  any  thing 
actin’  ’cordin’  to  natcher.  Sposen  it  wasn’t  its 
natcher,  what  causes  it  to  get  into  drops  ? De 
dust.  De  dust  ! de  lan ' / de  Tan ’ I De  wonder’s  in 
de  lan’,  after  all.  Mr.  Chaarman,  Dr.  Crane  makes 
no  argument  for  de  water  at  all,  but  all  for  de 
lan’.  He  makes  a p’int  dat  de  table  should  be 
dusty.  De  dust  makes  dc  wonderful  change  in 
de  water,  an’  dust  is  lan'.  I wants  no  better  ar- 
gument for  de  lan’  dan  Dr.  Crane  makes.” 

Mr.  Hunnicut  said : “ Mr.  Chaarman,  speakin’ob 
de  wonders  in  de  water,  I take  my  position  on  Ni- 
agary  Falls — de  gran’,  stupenjus,  magestick  won- 
der ob  de  hole  world.  Dere’s  no  such  or-inspiring 
objeck  in  de  lan’.  Den  see  de  water-falls  ob 
minor  importance  scattered  all  ober  de  face  ob 
de  yaarth.  Who  eber  saw'  de  lan’  rollin’  ober  de 
precipice  like  de  water?  See  de  mitey  oshun. 
She  hole  up  de  ship  full  ob  frate  an’  passengers 
widout  props,  an’  yit  de  ship  move  along  in  de 
water  if  jus’  a little  wind  touch  her.  Put  de  ship 
on  de  lan’  an’  load  her ; forty  locomotives  tear 
her  all  to  pieces  ’fore  she  move.  Dr.  Crane  tells 
us  dcre’s  more  wonders  in  one  square  foot  ob 
water  dan  in  forty  rods  ob  lan’.  He’s  right. 
Why,  one  night  las’  week  I’s  ober  to  Doc  Rus- 
sell’s house,  an’  de  ole  doctor  he  ax  me  would  I 
like  to  see  a drop  ob  water  in  his  glass  (his  mag- 
nyfyin’  glass,  I mean) ; I tole  um  sartinly.  So 
he  rig  up  de  glass,  an*  when  he  get  um  all  right, 
he  tole  me  to  take  a good  look.  Wa’al,  Mr. 
Chaarman,  in  dat  one  drop  ob  water  I seed  more 
wonders  dan  I eber  saw  in  de  hole  course  ob  my 
life.  Dere  was  & animal  like  a gran’mothcr’s 
night-cap  wid  one  string,  a-scootin’  roun’  after 
another  thing  like  a curry-comb  wid  a flounced 
handle.  Dere  was  a year  ob  corn  wid  a ruffle 
down  each  side,  an’  de  fuss  ting  I knowed  a six- 
legged base-drum  come  swimmin’  along  an’  jus’ 
swallered  it.  Talk  about  wonders  on  dc  lan’  !— 
dey  ain’t  a patchin’  to  de  water.” 

Mr.  Lewman  said : “ De  fuss  part  ob  Mr.  Hunni- 
cut’ s argyment  seems  to  me  is  ail  for  de  lan'.  Dere 
would  be  no  Niagary  or  any  odder  falls  if  de  lan' 
wasn’t  in  such  a mos*  wonderful  shape  to  make 
falls.  De  water  falls  cause  dot's  its  natcher. 
Jus’  look  right  here  in  Mount  Vernon.  Dere’s 
Norton’s  Dam  ; dere’s  de  same  principle,  de  same 
law  ob  natcher.  Take  away  de  dam,  de  water  is 
no  more  dan  common  water.  No,  Saar,  dere’s  no 
wonder  in  de  water  at  Niagary.  De  wonder  is  in 
de  lan’.” 

Dr.  Crane  said : “ Perhaps  it’s  not  generally 
known,  but  still  it  is  a fac’,  dat  If  it’s  not  for  de 
water  in  de  air,  we’d  all  die.  Dere  must  be  water 
in  air  we  take  into  our  lungs  to  sustain  life.  An’ 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  dere  mus’  be  water  in  de 
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at  de  trees,  de  flowers,  de  grain,  de  cabbages,  de 
inguns,  dat  spring  op  out  ob  de  !an\  Look  at 
de  Mammoth  Gave,  more  wonderful  dan  all  de 
falls  dat  eber  fell  See  how  dey  bore  in  de 
groan’  fifteen  hundred  feet  an1  more,  an’  out 
come  coal-oil  two  tbousan*  bar!  a mitiit.  I’d  jus’ 
like  to  see  any  deee  water  folks  bore  a hole  fifteen 
hundred  feet  down  into  de  ocean,  an’  pump  out 
one  gallon  ob  coal-oil  in  an  hour.  Can  you  dig 
down  in  de  ocean  or  in  de  lakes,  an1  git  out  gold 


air  to  sustain  combustion.  You  could  not  kindle 
a fire  were  it  not  for  de  aqueous  gases  ob  de  air. 
(By  aqueous,  I mean  watery.)  I call  dat  wonder- 
ful— I cuu  see  nothing  like  it  in  de  lan’ — dat  de 
water  which  put  out  de  fire  is  necessary  to  make 
de  fire  burn.”  * 

Mr.  Morehouse  said : 44  Mr.  Ohaanoan,  I hope 
dat  you’ll  rule  out  all  dat  Dr.  Crane  jus’  said.  In- 
struct de  committee  not  to  take  no  ’count  ob  it. 
Sich  talk’s  too  much  fool  nonsense.  (Excuse  my 
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WHICH  ? 


an’  siller  an’  iron  an’  coal  ? Can  you  build  a 
raleroad  on  de  ocean,  an’  cut  a tunnel  thru  de 
waters  ? No,  Saar.” 

Mr.  Hunnicut  said : 44  It’s  jus’  ’curred  to  my 
mind,  on  Mr.  Morehouse  speakin’  ’bout  de  trees  an’ 
de  grass  an’  de  inguns  an’  cabbages,  dat  when  I 
was  out  in  de  far  Wes’,  I alius  notice  dat  on  de 
plains,  on  de  mountains,  uny  whores  away  front 
de  streems,  no  timber  grows,  no  wegitation,  no 
grass,  mos’iy  barr’n;  but  all  along  de  streams 
ilere’a  de  grass,  de  trees,  de  wegitation.  Why  ? 
’Cause  ob  de  riioistureuess,  de  water.  So  ’pears 
to  me  dat  de  cause  ob  ail  de  b’utiful  wegitation, 
Ain’t  dat  so,  Saar  ?” 


spression,  but  I get  so  excited  when  I hear  sich 
tomfoolery  an’  ridtculus  slush  in  a ’apectable 
meet!  a’  dat  I forgets  myself,  an’  don’t  know  for 
de  minit  wedder  Pa  driytn’  mule  waggin  or  in 
mcetin’.  Scuse  me,  an’  I’ll  try  to  keep  my  feel- 
in’s  down.  But  as  I say,  when  sich  trash  is 
lugged  in  as  mnsible  argvmeot,  it  riles  me.)  Dr. 
Crane  says  we  mas’  hub  water  to  hreevu.  I daar 
him  to  de  trial  He  may  go  down  an’  stick  his 
college  hod  (excuse  me,  Saar),  his  oddicated  bed, 
in  de  creek,  an’  take  his  breevin’  dar,  Saar,  an’ 
I’ll  take  my  stun’  an’  my  breevin’  on  dia  plat- 
form, by  de  stove,  an’  let  de  committee  decide 
de  case  on  de  merits  oh  de  proof  on  who  holes 
out  de  longest.  Den  listen  to  what  he  sez  about 
water  makin*  de  fire  bum.  Did  you  eber — did 
you  eber  kyaar  de  like?  Now,  ’cordin’  to  Dr. 
Crane,  sposeit  I wants  to  start  a fire  in  dis  yar 
stove.  I gits  some  sbavin’a  an’  puts  in,  den 
some  pine  kindlins,  den  berry  carefully  pour  on 
a little,  jus’  a little,  k ary  sene,  den  puts  on  a few’ 
nice  pieces  ob  coal,  lights  a match,  sticks  her  to 
de  shaviu’s,  an’  she  don’t  bum ; I lights  a new  s- 
paper an’  frows  her  under  de  grate ; de  shav* 
in’s  don’t  light,  I gits  mad,  an’  1 slaps  in  a 
bucket  ob  water,  an*  aw  ay  she  goes,  all  ablazin’ 
in  a second.  Oh,  slmw ! sich  bosh  I Don't  take 
no  ’count  ob  dat.  It  would  be  a wonder  if  it  was 
trv4  ; but,  ob  my!  what  cabbage  it  is!  J edges, 
don’t  take  no  ’count  oh  sich  idle  talk.  I say, 
Suar,  dat  de  lan’  produce  de  mos’  wonders.  Look 


after  all,  m de  mdur. 

Several  other  speeches  were  made  on  both 
sides.  No  pen  description  can  convey  any  idea 
of  the  “ get  up,”  the  gestures,  the  intonations,  and 
the  style  of  the  oratory.  It  must  be  seen  and 
heart!  to  be  fully  known.  The  committee  decided 
about  as  follows;  41  De  advocates  ob  water  kab 
made  a good  show  in1,  considerin’  how  little  we 
really  know  about  water.  But  as  we  is  more 
sure  ob  de  Ian’,  we  mus’  decide  in  favor  ob  do 
lan,1  but  reoommend  de  water  side  as  deserbm’ 
high  credit  for  deir  investigations,  an’  do  instruc- 
tion an'  odifyin’  ob  de  meeiinV’ 


ERRATUM. 

The  title  of  the  engraving  on  page  2 of  our 
June  number  should  have  read, 44  Leyden  Street,” 
instead  of  ‘'Pilgrim  Ilall,  Court  Street.” 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING. 
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by  the  artists  of  that  age ; engraving  upon 
metal  plates  began  to  take  rank  os  a tine 
art,  and  the  golden  age  of  engraving  dawn- 
ed npou  the  world.  To-day,  four  centuries 
after,  the  ray  of  light  which  prints  its  image 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  camera  falls 
aslant  upon  the  fading  glory  of  the  art. 
Raphael  Morghen,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  engravers,  died  in  1833,  and  in  1839 
Daguerre  announced  to  the  world  the  dis- 
covery of  photography. 

The  engraving,  according  to  Charles  Sum- 
ner, is  not  a copy  or  imitation  of  the  original 
represented,  but  a translation  into  another 
language,  where  light  and  shade  supply  the 
place  of  color.  It  does  not  reproduce  the 
original  picture  except  in  drawing  and  ex- 
pression ; but  as  Bryant’s  Homer  and  Long- 
fellow’s Dante  are  presentations  of  the  great 
originals  in  another  language,  so  the  en- 
graving is  a presentation  of  the  painting  in 
another  material,  which  is  another  language. 
And  it  is  here,  as  the  translator  and  multi- 
plier of  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  that 
engraving  finds  its  true  sphere ; so  that  we 
may  define  its  excellence  thus : a great  paint- 
ing reproduced  by  a great  engraver. 

Every  one  has  heard  and  used  that  well- 
sounding  phrase,  “ the  old  masters.”  A par- 
venu mother,  upon  whom  her  new  riches 
sat  awkwardly,  desiring  to  say  something 
tine,  told  the  company  that  she  went  to  Eu- 
rope to  have  her  children’s  portraits  paint- 
ed by  “the  old  masters!”  But  she  could 
not  turn  back  “ the  forward-flowing  tide  of 
time,”  for  Raphael  and  Titian  and  Rem- 
brandt, whose  pencils  could  have  made  her 
children’s  names  enduring,  were  dead  for 
centuries,  though  the  “immortal  part  of 
them”  is  with  us  still. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  prolific  in  artistic  genius.  Truly  “ there 
were  giants  in  those  days.”  Albert  DUrer, 
the  father  of  the  German  school,  was  born 
in  1471.  That  sublime  genius  Michael  An- 
gelo in  1474.  Titian,  the  great  Venetian 
colorist,  in  1477.  Raphael,  “the  prince  of 
painters,”  in  1483.  Rubens  was  born  just 
three  hundred  years  ago;  and  Rembrandt, 
“the  inspired  Dutchman,”  in  1606.  Those 
great  masters  fully  understood  the  value  of 
that  art  which  could  multiply  their  designs. 
And  so  we  find  Raphael  employing  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi  to  engrave  for  him;  Ti- 
tiau  had  Cornelius  Cort  working  in  his  own 
house  ; Rubens  formed  and  educated  a not- 
able school  of  engravers;  while  Dlirer  and 
Rembrandt  engraved  their  own  designs  in 
such  a masterly  manner  that,  though  so  un- 
like, they  are  the  two  greatest  names  in  en- 
graving. 

A fine  engraving  is,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  work  of  fine  art,  a triumph.  What 
the  painter  achieves  by  the  use  of  a thou- 
sand tints,  and  the  sculptor  or  architect  by 
projecting  his  thought  with  the  substantial 


attribute  of  form,  the  engraver  presents  with 
equal  effect  upon  the  plain  surface  of  the 
paper  with  printer’s  ink  alone.  By  the  al- 
chemy of  his  art,  the  black  line  of  the  grav- 
er is  transmuted  to  the  rosy  blush  on  beau- 
ty’s cheek,  the  soft  beaming  of  the  blue  eye, 
the  shimmer  of  golden  tresses,  the  tints  of 
sun-kissed  flowers,  or  the  cool  green  of  for- 
est leaves  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the 
lights  aud  shadows  of  the  woods.  At  the 
touch  of  his  magic  wand  the  almost  inspired 
plate  bursts  into  vistas,  long  lines  stretch 
away  and  melt  in  the  distance.  Face  or 
figure,  landscape  or  sea  view,  city,  palace,  or 
cathedral,  seems  solid  as  the  great  globe  it- 
self, nor  can  the  reason  persuade  the  sight 
that  the  scene  before  it  is  only  a white  plane 
lined  and  dotted  with  black. 

At  the  present  day  no  one  thiuks  of  in- 
quiring who  was  the  engraver  of  a plate 
after  Landseer,  or  Turner,  or  Meissonier ; oft- 
en these  modern  prints  are  no  better  than 
composite  pieces  of  manufacture,  combining 
machine-work  with  line,  etching,  and  mezzo- 
tint ; but  the  old  engravers  were  themselves 
consummate  artists,  who  ranked  as  to  skill 
with  the  great  painters  whose  works  they 
translated,  and  some  of  them  even  improved 
on  their  archetypes,  emphasizing  merits  and 
suppressing  defects.  Such  engravings  are 
designated  not  so  much  from  the  painter  as 
from  the  engraver,  so  that  we  speak  of 
Mtiller’s  “ Sistine  Madonna,”  and  not  Rapha- 
el’s, and  Morghen’s  “ Last  Supper,”  and  not 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s. 

A recent  French  writer  has  well  said  that 
an  engraving  fills  a place  midway  between 
a painting  and  a book : while  it  lacks  color, 
it  compensates  for  this  by  its  more  familiar 
character;  it  is  more  portable,  it  is  more 
companionable,  it  does  not  require  to  be 
hung  in  a certain  light,  and,  more  than  all, 
it  is  attainable,  aud  may  be  possessed  by  al- 
most any  one.  Thus  the  sublime  composi- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  once  confined  to 
the  galleries  of  the  great,  or  only  known  to 
the  wrorld  by  inadequate  copies,  are,  thanks 
to  the  old  engravers,  left  as  an  inheritance 
to  all  lovers  of  beauty ; the  engraving  goes 
where  the  painting  can  not  go,  and  where 
the  painting  is  silent  the  engraving  speaks 
with  the  familiarity  of  a printed  book.  These 
translations  of  the  painters’  masterpieces, 
coming  down  to  us  through  the  loving  hands 
of  generation  after  generation  of  art- col- 
lectors, must  be  to  us  in  America  the  chief 
source  of  our  art  knowledge,  as  they  are  in 
some  instances  the  only  records  of  originals 
which  have  long  since  perished. 

It  is  the  fault  of  some  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  the  infirmity  of  some  zealous 
collectors,  to  attack  importance  to  mere  rari- 
ty rather  than  to  artistic  excellence.  An  in- 
telligent amateur,  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  said  that  it  was  sometimes  this  very 
inferiority  that  caused  their  rarity,  because 
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est  perfection  in  America.  The  plates  and 
dies  are  engraved  on  steel  in  the  line  man- 
ner; in  addition  to  this,  beautiful  mechan- 
ical effects  are  produced  by  the  complicated 
geometrical  lathe.  Except  with  regard  to 
bank-note  work,  the  phrase  “ a steel  engrav- 
ing^ is  only  a figure  of  speech ; what  are  so 
called  are  really  engraved  on  copper,  which 
is  a much  mellower  material  to  work  in  than 
steel.  All  the  great  priuts  of  former  ages 
were  done  oil  copper  plates,  and  not  on 
steel,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

Iu  briefly  reviewing  the  most  famous  en- 
gravers we  may  divide  them  for  conven- 
ience into  two  general  classes — those  who 
flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  aud  those  who  appeared  in 
the  succeeding  two  hundred  years.  The 
works  of  the  former  class,  representing  as 
they  do  the  birth,  infancy,  aud  youth  of  the 
art,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  studi- 
ous connoisseur;  they  include  nearly  all  the 
famous  “ painter-engravers” — those  who  en- 
graved their  own  designs.  Among  the  crit- 
ical books  of  reference  on  this  class  of  artists 
oue  work  is  pre-emiuent ; it  is  Le  Peintre - 
Graveur , in  twenty-one  volumes,  by  Adam 
Bartsch,  who  was  the  curator  of  the  great 
collection  at  Vienna.  Bartsch’s  work,  which 
is  written  iu  Freuch,  is  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery collector  of  the  older  engravings;  it  is 
a marvel  of  critical  research,  giving  a mi- 
nute description  of  all  the  works  of  each 
engraver,  and  describing  the  earlier  and 
later  “ states”  of  each  plate,  as  well  as  des- 
ignating the  numerous  counterfeits  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  most  admired  old 
prints ; but  as  the  work  only  treats  of  the 
artists  who  engraved  their  own  designs,  it 
has  no  information  upon  the  great  line  eu- 
gravers  who  have  reproduced  the  master- 
pieces of  painting.  As  a general  book  of 
reference  upon  the  line  engravers  as  well 
as  upon  the  great  painters,  Bryan's  Diction- 
ary of  Painters  and  Engravers  is  considered 
the  best. 

To  commence  with  the  earliest  engravers 
of  whom  we  have  any  record,  Fiuiguerra, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  art,  took  impressions  on  pa- 
per about  the  year  1440.  One  very  beauti- 
ful print  of  his  is  preserved  iu  the  great 
public  collection  in  Paris;  it  is  a small  com- 
position representing  the  Nativity,  etc.,  and 
is  crowded  with  figures.  His  immediate 
followers  in  Italy  were  Andrea  Mantegna, 
who  was  born  at  Padua  in  1431,  aud  Baccio 
Baldini,  who  was  his  contemporary.  Fifty 
years  later  appeared  the  greatest  of  the  old 
Italian  engravers  in  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi, 
who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1487,  and  died 
in  1536.  Among  collectors  of  the  oldest  en- 
gravings, Marc  Antonio  is  a great  name, 
ranking  with  Albert  Dlirer  and  Rembrandt. 
Early  iu  his  career  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Raphael,  and  that  master,  recogniz- 


ing the  value  of  engraviug  as  a vehicle  for 
multiplying  his  designs,  gave  Marc  Autonio 
employment  under  his  own  supervision.  So 
exquisitely  correct  is  the  drawing  of  his 
figures  that  couuoisseurs  profess  to  see  the 
magic  hand  of  Raphael  himself  in  those 
faultless  outlines.  A fine  impression  of  this 
engraver’s  portrait  of  the  poet  Aretino,  the 
friend  of  Titian,  has  been  recently  sold  at 
auction  in  Loudon  for  £780  sterling.  Marc 
Antonio  was  the  founder  of  a renowned 
school. 

Of  contemporary  German  engravers  Mar- 
tin Schougauer  comes  earliest.  His  prints, 
which  are  very  scarce  and  high-priced,  show 
force  and  originality,  as  well  as  great  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  use  of  the  graver;  but  the 
work  of  all  these  early  German  masters  is 
stiff  and  Gothic  in  style,  though  indicating 
an  admirable  sincerity  and  directness  of 
purpose. 

But  the  greatest  name  in  this  connection 
is  that  of  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  born  in  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Nuremberg  in  1471.  Dii- 
rer found  the  art  of  engraving  iu  its  infancy, 
and  carried  the  technical  fineness  of  it  to  a 
perfection  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 

His  journals  and  the  records  of  his  life  show 
him  to  have  been  a devout,  sincere,  and  true- 
hearted man.  It  has  been  recorded  by  liis 
friend  Pirkheimer  that  Diirer’s  life  was  im- 
bittered  and  shortened  by  that  dreadful  ill, 
a “nagging”  wife;  aud  much  ink  has  been 
shed  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Agnes 
did,  and,  on  the  other,  that  she  did  not,  lead 
our  artist  a terrible  life.  In  some  of  Diirer’s 
best  prints,  such  as  the  “ Knight  of  Death” 
and  the  “ Melancholia,”  there  is  a mystical 
obscurity  that  has  piqued  and  baffled  the 
curiosity  of  his  most  earnest  students. 

Lucas  van  Leyden  was  the  friend  of  Dii- 
rer. His  prints,  while  retaining  their  indi- 
viduality, are  of  the  same  general  character. 

The  w’orks  of  all  these  early  masters  are 
very  costly,  and  are  better  adapted  for  the 
portfolios  of  the  professed  collector  than  for 
decorative  purposes,  their  small  size  and 
minuteness  of  subject  rendering  them  unfit 
for  framing.  A perfect  impression  of  one  of 
the  best  priuts  by  Diirer  or  Marc  Antonio 
will  readily  bring  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  that  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude again  appeared.  And  in  that  bright 
galaxy  the  brightest  name  is  that  of  Rem- 
brandt. This  wonderful  genius  was  born  in 
Holland  in  1606.  Discarding  the  slow'  and 
laborious  practice  of  the  burin,  he  had  re- 
course to  etching,  which  process  he  carried 
to  a height  which  places  him  alone  as  the 
great  representative  etcher  for  all  time. 

Rembrandt’s  etchings  exhibit  the  same 
qualities  and  defects  as  his  paintings.  He 
despised  grace  and  beauty  of  form  as  w^e 
now  understand  them.  His  figures  are  un- 
original from 
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o i ear,  eye,  paw,  mid  whisker  proper  to  our 
own  particular  Tabby  in  her  philosophic 
moods. 

At  this  period  the  genius  of  Rubens  began 


couth  ami  clumsy.  Au  ugly  old  woman  was 
to  him  a far  more  attracti  ve  model  than  a fair 
young  girl  ; but  he  saw  and  expressed  the 
dignity  of*  obi  age  and  wrinkles  as  no  artist 


tmuiHT  am*  tit f.  TTonvrre-MoNp.v, 

[Etched  by  Rembrandt.] 


to  assert  itself,  and  no  artist  has  had  his 
paintings  so  well  rendered  )»y  contemporary 
engmyet*s  m he.  The  best  engraver  of  the 
Rubens  school  was  iSeheHe  a Bolswert ; but 
Paul  Pontius,  Yorstermans,  and  Suyderlioef 
have  also  done  excellent  work, 

Leaving  the  Dutch  anti  German  schools, 
and  turning  to  the  France  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  we  find  LoutsXl Y>  «ni  the  throne, 
ami  Corneille,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  and 
Moliere  adorning  literature  with  their  splen- 
did works,  and  we  also  find  a school  of  en- 
gravers Who  may  well  claim  fellowship  in 
genius  with  those  immortal  names. 

These  emirieitT  artists  chiefly  excelled  in 
the  delineation  of  fin*  human  face;  never 
before  nor  since  have  such  portraits  been 
produced.  They  arc  embellished  with  all 
Hie  resources  of  the.  an.  Many  of  those 
prints  represent  pommages  who  then  tilled 
a large  place  in  the  eves  of  the  world,  but 
whose  names  are  now  only  remembered  in 
connection  with  their  portraits  ,*  but  we  have 
also  preserved  to  us  the  lineament#  of  men 
such  as  La  Fontaine,  Colbert,  and  Bossuet. 
whose  places  iu  the  Temple  of  Fame  are  as- 
sured. Art  at  tins  period  was  elaborate  ami 
liorid.fts  were  literature. manners,  and  dress, 
ami  those  engravers,  to  whom  no  technical 
difficulty  was  au  obstacle,  revelled  iu  the  re- 


before  or  since  has  done  ; and  the  magic  ef- 
fect of  his  light  and  shade,  the  sincerity  and 
truthfulness  of -his  composition,  and  the  felic- 
itous effect  of  his  apparently  random  lines, 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  a great  master, 

As  an  example  of  his  genius,  the  etching 
of  Christ  presented  by  Pilate  to  the  people, 
known  as  the  “ Great  Ecee  Hnmot”  may  be 
cited.  It  is  n grand  composition:  the  sur- 
ging mass  of  the  populace  in  the  foreground  * 
the  cruel  priests  and  Pharisees  import iming 
Pilate ; Pilate  himself  false,  vacillating,  and 
temporizing ; and  , above  all.  the  Man  of  Sor- 
rows. crowned  with  thorns,  and  looking  up- 
ward with  a wearied  and  hunted  expression 
that  goes  straight  to  t he  heart. 

Contemporary  with  Rembrandt  was  an- 
other Du teb  artist,  Cornelius  Visscher,  who 
combined  in  his  prints  the  graver  and  etch- 
ing-point in  on  original  and  very  effective 
manner.  His  best  engravings  are  those 
from  bis  own  designs.  Of  these  the  44  Pan- 
cake Woman'’  and  the  **  Rat-Catcher’’  are 
the  most  admired.  But  we  turn  with  a pe- 
culiar liking  to  his  less  pretentious  print  of 
au  old  cat  taking  her  noonday  nap,  while  a 
gray  old  veteran  of  the  rat-hole  steals  out 
behind  her.  This  quaint  little  print  hits  the 
effect  of  a familiar  family  portrait  Vis- 
eeber’s  cat  is  uu>  cat,  with  the  very  tricks 
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or  his  patron  fkdlti  ri.  Y:un\.  ?«  Ikufefiirt  tin* 
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yearn  later  than  Nfuiteml.  For  brilliant 
hardihood  of  Hue,  Munson  is  conspicuous, 
but,  ii*  his  larger  portraits  especially,  his 
very  ability  defeated  its  object*  for  lie  made 
the  accessories  so  brilliant  as  sometimes  to 
call  the  eye  away  from  the  features  them* 
selves,  One  of  his  smaller  portraits,  howev- 
er*—that  of  Hrisaeier,  known  as  the ‘'Gray- 


tie  Champagne,  is  full  of  a serene  beauty. 
This  latter  was  engraved  in  conjunction  with 
Nanteuil,  an  engraver  who  well  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  best. 

During  the  forty-eight  years  of  Nunt*iut’« 
life  he  executed  as  many  us  two  hundred  and 
eighty  plates,  nearly  all  portraits,  and  most 
of  them  from  his  own  drawings  from  life. 
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Nbmteiiil’s  abilities  were  refined  by  m clas- 
sical edue/ttion,  and  his  correct  taste  re- 
strained him  from  running  into  the  pro  vail- 
ing fushipu  of  meretricious  ornamentation. 
He  usually  represented  his  personages  with- 
in a neat  oval  of  about  seven  by  nine  inch- 
es. His  works  i Hunt  rate  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ami  are  all,  without  exee.pt ion,  hue. 
His  print  of  Pomp  one  de  RelliCvrc  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  the  most 
lanMitiful  engraved  portrait  that  exists.  In 
this  it  contests  the  palm  with  Ed«*1 hiek> 
Philippe  »l«  Champagne,  Massons  "Gray- 
haired  Man/’  and  l)re  vet’s  Boss  net.  This 
portrait  of  Pomjmiieule  BelliCvre,  on  acconrit 
of  Bh  rarity,  is  dear  and  difficult  to  proeure  ; 
but  there  are  others  by  Xanteuil  more  easily 
found  that  may  well  serve  as  specimens  of 
his  heart fi ful  and  artistic  work.  Among 
these  may  he  mentioned  the.  Due  do  Ne- 
mours, Le  Tellier,  Ren#  do  Longiudj,  the 
Marijrtis  de  Matsons,  Pierre  Lallemant,  and 
Louis  XIV. 

Antoine  Masson  was  horn  in  l&fct.  six 


Inured  Mim^—ranUR  as  a masterpiece  ; while 
it  is  ft  marvel  of  technical  skill,  ft  is  at  the 
same  time  free  from  the  bizarre  e fleet  of 
sorim  of  bis  life- size  heads. 

Stum  after  the  death  of  Edelimk  the  fam- 
ily of  Di  e vet  appeared.  The  elder  Drove  t 
prodim**!  some  tine  works,  notably  the  large 
full-length  portrait  of  Le  Grand  Mpiumjtte, 
Louis  XIV.  That  mm  It- flattered  potentate 
is  -represented  standing  in  all  the  glory  of 
ermine,  Iacevand  w ig,  his  face  indicating  the 
unbounded  conceit  and  selfishness  which 
were  so  characteristic  of  lufiri,  It  is  with 
this  portrait  that  Thackeray  made  such  ft 
felicitous  hit  in  bis  pari*  Sketch- Hook ,xs  -here 
lie  represent*,  side  by  side,  first  Louis  le 
Grand  in  all  his  glory;  then  a miserable,  lit- 
tle decrepit  old  man  ; and  thirdly,  the  saute 
gorgeous  habiliments,  wig,  and  high* heeled 
shoes,  hut  with  tlie  man  left  out . of  them. 

The  younger  Urevet  even  improved  on  the 
splendid  technics  of  his  predecessors — gild- 
ing their  refined  gold.  In  the  represen tft* 
tirtn  of  such  materials  as  far  and  lace  he  is 
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self  in  Pans,  lie  devoted  his  ion**  life  of 
ninety -one  years  to  the  art  in  w hUrh  lie  m 
greatly  excelled-  llis  neat  aud  careful  tdyle 
\ym  adapted  to  pictures  of  the  school  of 
Gerard  Dow.  as  well  as  to  id  11  borate  por- 
traits, ;uhJ  there  is  no  engraver  whose  works 
are  more  eagerly  sought  and  more  univers- 
ally admired.  A complete  mention  of  the 
favorite  prints  by  this  artist  Would  exhaust 
the  entire  catalogue  of  his  works.  Ills 


unequalled,  though  he  duly  subordinated  all 
to  the  features  of  his  subjects.  All  this  en  - 
graver's works  are  so  hue  that  it-  U not  easy 
to  designate  1 3i<-  best;  but  his  full-length 
portrait  of  the  eloquent  Bishop  BosHuet  is 
a masterpiece ; while  still  more  interesting 
is  that  of  the  beautiful  ami  ill-fated  Tra- 
gedienne Adrienne  Leeouvieur,  whose  love 
for  Mnrtfehal  Saxe,  ami  untimely  death,  are 
themselves  a tragedy  more  affecting  than 


Tin:  WIMO.lt. 

fpiilnteif  by  Genml  l>o\v,  ami  Engraved  by  John  George  W ilted 


&ny  she  simulated  on  the  stage.  The  youn- 
ger Orevet  died  at  Paris  in  17311,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-two,  and  with  1dm  dosed  tin* 
golden  age  of  French  portrait  engraving. 

But  Paiis  soon  again  became  the  ventre 
i*f  the  art,  which  was  quickened  into  new 
life  by  an  engraver  of  original  genius,  who 
ultra  vied  to  him  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  so  that  lie  became  the  father  of  the 
groat  school  of  engravers  that  ilomishcd  in 
Franco,  Germany,  and  Italy  about  the  gipt 
of  the  last  century.  This  eminent  waster 
wtW  John  George  W ill tq  who  wnst  horn  at 
Kbuigsberg  in  1717,  but  establishing  loin 


“ Satin  Gowir’  and  the  “Travelling  Musi- 
eiuns”  are  his  acknowledged  masterpieces, 
hut  not  less  worthy  of  praise  are  t lie  ^Death 
of  Mare.  Antony/’  “La  Liseiisc*'  and  “La 
Deviileuwo”  (two  studies  of  the  mother  of 
Gerard  Dow),  “The  Family  Concert/'  aud 
tin*  small  pair  entitled-  “The  Good  Woman 
of  Normandy”  and  her  “Sinter'" — two  “mac 
nilieentlv  ugly  Old  women" — front  the  de- 
sign* of  P,  A.  Wille*  the  engravers  mil* 

The  subsequent  history  of  line  engraving 
mi  the  continent  of  Europe  may  be  almost 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  pupils  of  Wille. 
Clement  Charles  Ber vie  added  boldness  to 


^'ngtqefVfrer 


Af’BIKNHK  J^OOPVRUPtt. 

(Painted  h?  Cb,  Coypel,  and  Engraved  by  P.  D revet.] 


the  painstaking  style  of  his  nni^fjr.  His 
pair  of  *' The  Education  of  Achilles,**  after 
RegtijCMili.  and  ‘ The  Rape  of  iVjanirn,”  after 
Guido  Ketii,  are  Biiperh,  a#  is  also  fin*  large 
full-length  portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  This  pm- 
trait  wjih  finished  shortly  he  fore  the  execu- 
tion of  that  unhappy  toonareli,  After  he 
bf««l  suffered  cvrt  the  guillotine,  poor  Tier  vie 
was  Boi/ed  hy  the  mob  anil  charged  with 
the  crime  of  having  engraved  the  tyrant** 
portrait.  au»l  to  save  his  life  lie  was  obliged 


to  take  the  precious  plate,  into  winch  he 
had  put  years  of  work,  hammer  it  double, 
and  fling  it  into  the  river  Seine.  Here  it 
lay  till  order  wa*  restored,  when  it  was 
taken  out  ami  put  into  shape  again;  hut 
all  the  subsequent  impression*  taken  from 
it  bear  a faint  streak  across  the  middle — a 
significant  record  of  the  terrible  IVemh 
Be  volution. 

Auguste  Boucher  Desuoyers  strayed  fur- 
ther thau  Bervie  from  the  traditions  of 
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Will©,  and  yet  he  is  an  engraver  of  the  first 
order;  no  other  has  reudered  the  works  of 
Raphael  so  well  as  he.  His  full-length  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  in  his  coronation  robes  is 
a worthy  pendant  to  Bervic’s  Louis  XVI., 
while  his  print  of  blind  Belisarius,  after 
Gerard,  may  be  taken  as  a typical  example 
of  line  engraving  at  its  best. 

Auother  of  Wille’s  pupils  was  John  Gott- 
hard  Miiller,  whose  abilities  were  overshad- 
owed by  those  of  his  own  son  and  pupil, 
Friedrich  MUller.  This  wouderful  engraver 
was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1783.  His  short 
life  is  identified  with  his  great  work  of  en- 
graving Raphael's  Sistiue  Madonna,  which 
places  him  at  the  head  of  all  modern  en- 
gravers. Six  years  before  his  death  he  was 
commissioned  by  Rittner,  of  Dresden,  to  en- 
grave that  inspired  picture,  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  His  very  ex- 
istence seemed  wrapped  up  in  the  execution 
of  this  plate;  he  worked  upon  it  day  and 
night  with  the  same  self-consuming  zeal 
that  Mozart  expended  on  the  “Requiem,” 
which  proved  to  be  his  own.  When  the 
plate  was  finished  he  took  it  to  Rittner; 
but  the  man  of  business  refused  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  lines  were  so  delicately  cut 
that  it  would  not  print  a sufficient  number 
of  impressions.  Every  liue  had  to  be  deep- 
ened; and  this  thankless  toil  broke  the  heart 
of  poor  Muller.  He  bore  up  till  his  task  was 
finished,  and  then  he  sank  into  the  gloom  of 
hopeless  insanity,  and  died  the  very  day  that 
the  first  proof  of  his  plate  was  printed  iu 
Paris.  It  was  hung  over  his  bier  as  he  lay 
dead. 

But  it  was  in  Italy,  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  that  engravers  arose  who, 
from  our  point  of  view,  have  given  the 
world  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  great 
paintings  reproduced  by  great  eugravers. 
Without  losing  sight  of  the  precious  work 
of  old  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries,  or  of 
the  unsurpassed  technique  of  Edelinck,Dre- 
vet,  and  Wille,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the 
best  examples  of  beautiful  pictures  beauti- 
fully engraved  are  to  be  found  among  the 
works  of  the  Italian  engravers  from  Raphael 
Morghen  to  Toschi.  They  may  not  be  such 
curiosities  as  the  earlier  prints,  but  to  all 
who  love  a work  of  art  for  its  beauty  rather 
than  for  its  rarity  they  are  the  best,  being 
better  adapted  for  framing  and  decorative 
purposes  than  any  others. 

Probably  no  engraver  has  so  large  a fol- 
lowing of  admirers  as  Raphael  Morghen, 
who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1758.  This  is 
partly  due  to  his  soft  and  captivating  style, 
and  partly  to  his  excellent  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  Morghen  has  preserved 
to  the  world  the  almost  extinct  glories  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 14  Last  Supper”  in  a plate 
which  alone  would  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  any  engraver.  Other  fine  examples 
of  his  work  are  the  44  Aurora”  of  Guido,  and 


the  pair,  after  Poussin,  of  the  44  Repose  in 
Egypt”  and  the  44  Dance  of  the  Honrs.”  Of 
his  numerous  portraits  that  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  is  the  most  admired.  In  contempla- 
ting this  serene  aud  noble  countenance  we 
can  well  believe  that  this  grand  old  man 
was  great  as  painter,  philosopher,  aud  poet. 

A monument  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce 
— the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence — 
places  Raphael  Morghen  among  the  mighty 
dead  of  Italy.  He  had  numerous  imitators 
and  scholars,  of  whom  Folo  aud  Betteliui 
are  perhaps  the  best. 

But  a contemporary  Milanese  engraver 
was  much  more  successful  as  the  founder 
of  a school.  This  was  Giuseppe  Longhi — 

44  the  unsurpassed  Longhi,”  as  a recent  writ- 
er calls  him.  He  aud  his  followers,  Gara- 
vaglia,  the  brothers  Anderloni,  Rosaspina, 
and  Gaudolfi,  have  given  to  the  world  some 
of  the  very  best  reproductions  of  the  beau- 
tiful Italian  paintings.  From  their  grace 
aud  loveliness,  they  are  specially  adapted 
for  making  the  home  beautiful.  As  exam- 
ples of  this  Milanese  school  may  be  men- 
tioned Longhi's  “Sposalizio,”  after  Raphael, 
and  the  44  Reclining  Magdalen,”  after  Cor- 
reggio ; Pietro  Anderloui's  44  Adoring  An- 
gels,” after  Titiau,  and  his  44  Judgment  of 
Solomon,”  after  Raphael ; Garavaglia’s 
44  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,”  after  Al- 
bani;  Rosaspiua's  44  Dance  of  the  Cupids,” 
also  after  Albaui,  and  Gandolfi’s  44  Sleeping 
Cupid,”  from  his  own  design. 

The  last  of  the  great  Italian  engravers 
was  Paolo  Toschi,  pupil  of  Bervic,  who  was 
himself  a pupil  of  Wille.  It  remained  for 
Toschi  to  discover  in  the  lovely  frescoes  of 
Correggio,  at  Parma,  a mine  of  the  richest 
ore,  which  his  predecessors  for  more  than 
three  centuries  had  scarcely  touched.  The 
44  Madonna  della  Scaln,”  the  44  Incoronata,” 
and  the  pair  of  groups  of  cherubs  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  what  Toschi  has  done 
for  Correggio — aud  for  Art. 

Before  leaving  Italy  we  must  go  back  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  consider  an  art- 
ist who  was  44  a law  unto  himself,”  iu  that 
his  prints  are  totally  different  iu  mauner 
and  effect  from  all  others.  His  country- 
men, from  Morgheu  to  Toschi,  loved  to  pre- 
sent the  soft  and  sensuous  beauty  of  the 
human  face  aud  form,  but  Piranesi  devoted 
his  life  to  etching  the  magnificent  ruins 
and  edifices  of  his  native  country.  His 
plates  are  of  large  size,  aud  are  etched  with 
so  much  picturesque  boldness  aud  rngged- 
ness  that  he  well  deserves  his  sobriquet  of 
the  Rembrandt  of  architecture. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  British 
school.  It  has,  however,  produced  at  least 
two  line  engravers  of  the  first  rank — Sir 
Robert  Strange  and  William  Sharp — and  iu 
the  two  departments  of  mezzotint  aud  land- 
scape it  far  excels  the  Continental. 

Strange  bad  a style  of  his  own — rich,  soft, 
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ami  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  rendering  of 
flesh- tints.  Hu  baa  engraved  more  than  fif- 
ty important  plates,  chiefly  after  the  great 
Italian  masters.  All  of  his  works  are  high- 
ly esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

William  Sharp,  who  was  horn  in  London 
in  1746,  may  he  called  the  greatest  English 
engraver.  In  his  excellent  essay  on  u The 
Best  Portraits! n Engrav tug." the  late  Charles 
Sumner  says  of  Sharp : “ He  ascended  to  the 
heights  of  art,  showing  a power  rarely 
equalled  ; his  works  urc  constant  in  charac- 
ter and  expression,  with  every  possible  ex- 
cellence of  execution : face,  form,  and  drapery 
— all  are  as  in  nature.”  And  then  he  gbes 


on  to  eulogize  Sharp’s  fain  bus  portrait  of 
John  Hunter,  the  eminent  surgeon,  calling 
it  “unquestionably  the  foremost  portrait  in 
British  art,  and  f hoc  e-equal  companion  of  t he 
great  portraits  of  the  past.”  Among  other 
masterpieces  by  Sharp  may  be  mentioned 
“The  1. motors  of  the  Church,"  after  Guido, 
and  the  very  striking  print,  after  Salvator 
Rosa,  of  Diogenes  looking  for  an  honest 
man.  In  this  we  see  the  grim  old  eying, 
lantern  in  hand,  making  his  way  through 
the  market-place  of  Athens,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  the  sneers  of  the  by-stamlcrs. 

In  London,  about  a century  ago,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  John  Boydelktbo 
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publisher,  both  mezzotint  ami  huul.seape  en- 
graving reached  their  zenith.  Onundseapo 
engravers  William  W nolle  tt  is  facile  ftriu- 
ctpb ; his  works  have  always  been  held  in 


somet  hing  very  inferior.  Thus  general  opin- 
ion is  probably  occasioned  by  the  wretched 
mezzotints  that  have  been  produced  in  ibis 
country;  but  iu  England  the  finest  prints  in 


K>coeno*  or  wmi>LK*  nv  tuk  oknvacr. 
(Engraved  by  Bervic.} 


this  style  are  and  have  always  been  highly 
esteemed,  and  a fine  engraving  by  Earlom, 
Green,  or  Pother  would  convince  any  one 
that  a good  mezzotint  is  in  no  respect  a sec- 
ond-rate production. 

While  in  our  day  high-class  line  engrav- 
ing has  become  almost  a lost  art,  a school  of 
art int -etcher*  bus  arisen  in  Fiance  which  is 


the  highest  estimation.  His  print  of  **  Ro- 
man Edifices  in  Ruins,’'  after  Claude,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  landscape  in  engraving.  Con- 
temporary w ith  Wool  left  w ere  John  Browne, 
Mason,  Peakes  and  Viva  res,  who  have  all  left 
ns  excellent  landscapes. 

Americans  of  to-day  make  a great  mistake 
in  disparaging  all  mezzotint  engraving  as 
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doing  j^reat  tilings.  These  etchings  eome  I i of  engravings.  it  is  not  essential  that  they 
directly  from  the  band  that  designs  them  j must  be  41  proofs/’  though  proofs,  being  the. 
while  the  art  idea  is  yet  warm  and  fresh,  ! very  earliest  impressions  taken  from  1 ho 
and  Mich  eminent  painters  ns  Meissouier,  | plate,  are  naturally  the  tines t.  But  a had 


moon-Nr#  iv  cpfatu'h  or  an  iionfst  w\n. 

[Painted  by  Salvator  Kona,  and  Engraved  by  William  Sharp.) 


or  worn  impression  should  not  he  tolerated, 
no  matter  how  cheap  it  is.  Such  a print  is 
known  by  its  general  effect  of  weakness 
and  paleness;  the  figures  haw  lost  their  ro- 
tundity, and  the  perspective  is  almost  gone. 
Especially  among  old  engravings  are  had 
impressions  to  he  avoided. 

Modern  impressions  taken  from  such  old 
{dates  as  still  exist  are  also  worthless.  A 


Gustave  r>or«S  and  TPAnbigny  do  not  dis- 
(lain  to  resort  to  the  etching-needle.  In  m. » 
other  way  can  so  much  really  good  art  lw 
owned  at '-m small  an  outlay  ns  in  a portfolio 
of  modern  et eh ings.  Hamert  on’s  admirable 
hook  on  Kfckirttf mt4  Etchirn  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  taste  for  those  beautiful 
work*. 

A wont  of  suggestion  as  to  the  selection 


Till'  TftAVKIXlXO-  JUCSKUANR. 

(Engraved  by  John  George  Will*.] 


print.  to  Tift  as  it  should  ho,  must  have  been 
printed  at  the  time  it  was  engraved.  Mod- 
em impressions  are  readily  known  by  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

Another  necessary  .warning;  is  against 
“retouched”  impressions;  many  plates  have 
been  thus  ruined,  when,  after  they  have 
begun  to  wear  out  from  nset  they  have 
been  recut  in  the  worn  parts  by  incompetent 
bauds.  The  effect -of  a 'retouched  impression 
is  dull. .heavy , and  disagreeable;  all  the  har- 
mony ami  beauty  of  t he  plat*/ me  gone.  It 
is  only  fine  original  impre«Hioim  in  good 


condition  that  worthily  represent  the  great 
engravers. 

What  I*  to-day  the  situation  of  engrav- 
ing. considered  as  a line  ari ,.f  There  i»  per- 
haps only  one  man  surviving  who  deserves 
to  rank  with  those  who  have  passed  away, 
and  lie  — the  German  Mandel  — has  Haiti, 
“ When  I die  then*  will  he  no  more.”  .Sev- 
enty years  ago,  Morghen,  Longhi,  Bnrtob»zzi, 
and  Sharp  were  still  living.  But  the  glory 
has  departed  from  the  graver,  ami  who  is 
In*  who  will  take  it  up  where  the  Masters 
laid  it  down? 


THE  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 


NESTLING  down  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Alleghaniea,  ami  overshadowed  by  blue 
mountains,  the  little  valley  in  which  the 
famous  White.  Sulphur  fountain  bubbles  up 
is  a jewel  of  natural  loveliness,  aud  even 
without  the  attraction  of  its  remarkable 
waters  would  charm  by  its  freshness,  beau- 
ty, ami  repose.  In  this  quiet  nook  one 
stands  face  to  face 
£ i * •*  nut  tin » and 
nature  jo  lief  aspect 
**f  greatest  pietirr- 
J *^»po  r»,  ht  i u 


of  thousand*  from  thU  country  and  Europe. 
Other  circuu»»tauce»  have  combined  with 
rapid  transit  to  make  the  place  popular. 
It  has  all  at  once  lost  in  a great  measure 
its  sectional  character,  and  become  cosmo- 
politan. In  former  years  the  company  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  Southerners — plant- 
ers especially,  from  the  Gulf  States  and 
Title-water  Virginia,  tiyiug  from  malaria  nr 
Ht'ckiMg  ebjnyoKtVb  Now  the  West, 

and  Un‘-  North  *eml  their  yearly  ejh  Icga- 
t tops.  The  war.,  ti ijfct  iixibHifthig.  has  ended 
by  in  a measure  rim  Tying,  the  sections  ,*  aud 


wooing  itttreo  ium,  Thu  &pot  has  the  lir*fc 
and  moat  import aUt  eletnenl^  rtf  a a*irinwcv 
rebdH  remote  ness  front  eiticx.  lamjn  •*!*<• 
beauty,  and  a delicious  &irn<*i>b«n©.  Add 
to  thm‘,  for  the  pic&*ur*v-*rokvr\  the  iuvh- 
©nee  hero  for  many  mouths  yearly  of  the 
most  agreeable  society,  ami,  for  the  invalid, 
mineral  waters  unequalled  for  their  efficacy 
in  many  of  the  most  distressing  ailments 
that  Hesh  is  heir  to,  and  the  fame  of  the 
place  will  he  explained.  The  “ White”  has 
indeed  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  world,  and  this  celebrity,  great  as 
it  is,  is  probably  only  in  its  infancy.  Many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Atlantic  cities, 
and  perched  in  its  fastnesses  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  whs  long  inaccessible 
almost,  beyond  its  mountain  hairier  which 
no  railway  had  pierced ; but  this  obstacle  is 
now  overcome  ; a eoutinmms  line  of  rail- 
way connects  it.  with  the  East  and  the 
West;  and  with  the  ever-growing  facilities 
of  travel,  it  promises  to  become  the  resort 
Vou  LVIL-Na  SJ9.-22 


in  the  near  future  the  White  Sulphur  is  al- 
most certain  to  become  the  great  watering- 
place  of  the  continent. 

The  “Old  White/*  as  the  Southerners  af- 
fectionately style  it,  is  in  the  centre,  of  a re- 
markable district  of  country  known  as  the 
" Springs  Region.”  This  district  contains 
more  numerous  and  valuable  mineral  waters 
than  any  other,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  on 
the  globe.  Grouped  together  within  a con- 
tracted territory — a ratlins  of  about  forty 
miles  embracing  them  all — arc  the  Hot.,  the 
Warm,  the  Healing,  the  Old  Sweet,  the 
Sweet-  Chalybeate,  the  Salt  Sulphur,  the  Red 
Sulphur,  the  Blue  Sulphur,  the  Rockbridge 
and  Jordan  Alum,  the  Rockbridge  Baths, 
the  Roanoke,  the  Montgomery  White,  the 
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Path  Alain,  and  other  springs,  and  Jnat  heyornl  i\m  cordon 
are  the  Knwley  amt  others  of  etjual  value,  Thifc  urr.nu 
of  hill  and  valley,  traversed  by  tin*  great  hurkhono  of  the 
and  intersected  by  limpid  stvraUts,  has  been 
selected  by  :\  cap tivfc  of  nature, one  would >ay.  as  the  Singhs 
stmt  of  earth  where  the  nub  tie  ebendsiry  of  her  great  inter- 
ntif  liibdratoiy  lor  fclie  cure  H>f  dirwaow*  displays  itself  in  titty 
girateht  perfection,  Tin?  wntibra  c»t  tbe.H»  spring?*  vary  from 
iec-eojd  to  nearly  boiling  hoi , and  hold  in  nidation  many  of 
the  must  active  ingredient*  of  the  fdiyeueiunt*  phamm 
eopOBfA,  other  hmalilios  in  other  .States  and  in  of  her 
cuontiies  tmuroui  springs  of  properties  more  or  less  vab  - 
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wife,  “ Kate,  I'll  carry  our  children  to  t lie 
fort  first,  and  ilien  eottm  l»aek  for  you.” 
Taking  tlic  children,  bo  hastened  toward 
the  fort.  The  Indians  made  their  nppear- 
.tui.ee  » the  mother  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
mountain  afterward  known  hy  her  name, 
and  thence  to  the  fort,  and  here,  when  at- 
tacked hy  the  savage#,  she  continued  to 
mould  bullets  even  after  her  husband  was 
killed.  Thence  the  name  of  u Kate’s  Mount- 
ain ;*r  and  the  legend  has  the  brave  ring  of 
old  days,  though  one  vainly  asks  why  brave 
Mrs.  Kate  did  not  accompany  husband  and 
children.  To  impure  thus,  however,  were 
i o impure  too  curiously.  There  seems  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  legend.  This 
brave  settler  and  his  wife  were  the  grand- 
father and  grandmother  of  James  Caldwell, 
a gentleman  of  great  worth  and  abili- 
ty, who  may  be  called  the  true  founder  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  White  Sulphur. 

About.  1770  the  place  began  to  grow  pojv 
ubtr.  A Mrs.  Anderson,  tort  uicd  w ith  rheu- 
matism, was  taken  to  the  spring,  bathed  in 
a hollow  log  filled  with  the  water,  and  went 
away  cured.  Other  cures  followed  ; persons 
began  to  come  in  rude  wagons  from  beyond 
the  mountain*,  and  “camp  out”  around  the 
spring,  and  with  every  passing  year  the 
numl>er  of  the  visitors  increased.  Sought 
at  first  by  invalids  only,  rheumatic  patient# 
especially,  the  spot  in  due  time  became  the 
resort  of  persons  bent  on  a summer  jaunt  to 
the  breezy  uplands  and  the  woods,  w ith  an 


tnry.  But  tradition  declares  that  time  out 
of  mind  it  had  been  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Shawnee#,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a “ medicine 
water”  of  the  first  value.  The  discovery  of 
the  region  is  attributed  to  a lunatic  who 
wandered  away  from  Frederick  County  into 
the  wilderness,  and  on  bis  return  made  such 
glowing  reports  of  the  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  country  that  settlers  resorted  thither. 
In  I7fi0  General  John  Le  wis  obtained  a grant 
of  40,000  acres,  and  proceeded  to  colonize  it. 
Of  these  early  years  some  traditions  linger 
both  comic  and  heroic.  One  of  the  former 
is  that  the  first  two  settlers,  Marlin  and 
Sewell,  who  were  Ww  Englanders,  quar- 
relled and  separated,  hut  continued  to  live 
near  each  other,  one  in  a cabin  and  the  oth- 
er in  a hollow  tree,  and  to  salute  each  other 
with  great  politeness  every  morning,  beyond 
which  their  association  did  not  advance.  It 
is  also  related  that  Greenbrier  River  received 
its  name  from  General  Lew* is,  who  tore  his 
clothes  in  some  brambles  on  its  hanks,  and 
therefore  called  it  Greenbrier. 

A single  heroic  incident,  relating  ns  it 
does  to  “ Kate’s  Mountain,”  at  the  White 
Sulphur,  is  w orthy  of  record  as  a leaf  of  oh] 
times.  It  dates  back  to  the  period  when 
the  region  was  like  the  “dark  and  bloody 
ground”  of  Kentucky.  A brave  mountain- 
eer living  near  the  springs  received  sudden 
intelligence  that  the  Indians  were  advan- 
cing. A block -house  near  Covington  was 
the  only  place  of  refuge,  and  lie  said  to  his 
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pads.”  These  worthies  were  evidently  not 
rheumatics,  so  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  the  place  had 
begun  to  be  resorted  to  by  pie  usti  re -seekers. 

Soon  log>cahim*  rose  around  the 
magical  fountain,  and  were  tilled 
t o V«:m  With  pel  ■sons  of  both 
se  seeking  health  i»i  yefifvn* 


eye  to  hunting  and  recreation.  The  mem- 
ory of  an  old  gentleman  who  died  only  a 
few  years  ago  went  hack  to  the  year  1790, 
when  there  journeyed  momitui  award,  from 
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tian.  and  Tint  of  raid,  we  arc.  told,  of  the 
u.cfUsuiikce  that  otcn^ioimlly  intruded. 
Thro  i he  n<vnm modal  eons  improved,  the 
i^funbir  of  \ isuors  incr^a^ed*  the  pjiu  r-  be- 
gan to  become  renowned;  a hotel,  plain 
but  comfortable,  was  built,  and  by  about 
the  year  1*20  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
had  entered  upon  their  famous  career. 

So  much  for  the  dark  ages  of  the 44  White/’ 
wherein  we  grope,  following  the  attenuated 
thread  of  tradition.  The  second  era  now 


us  far  cast  a*  Alexandria,  c<  horsemen  who 
carried  their  entire  springs  wardrobes  in 
middle- bags,  with  a bottle  or  so  of  prime 
French  brandy,  a park  of  curds,  ami  a con- 
venient pistol  and  rifle  lor  venison  or  foot- 


sal 


^ . in  the  future.  Ewn  the  era 
i~  of  stuge-coaehea  had  not  be- 
' gnu.  The  planters  tidtti  f he 
skirts  *tf  t he  Gulf.  lYi/lli  the 
^ rive  fields  of  Smith  Car«dinu, 
iir  the  >ow  ground*  of  James 
■Uiyev,  made  the  long  jMt»r- 
ney  over  the  nl moat  tmpasNU- 
hie  mountain  rtmth*  in  their 
private  carriages,  These  ancient  vehicles 
lumbered  along,  drawn  by  hix  horses,  and 
driven  by  their  portly  black  Jehus,  ns  im- 
portant in  their  hearitig  as  their  masters, 
while  the  trunks  containing  the  wardrobes 
of  the  ladies — heavy  and  capacious  it*  not  so 
monstrous  as  the  “Saratoga  trunk”  of  onr 
own  times — followed  in  wagons.  Ian]  horses 
for  relays  or  the  pleasure  of  riding  at  the 
watering-place  came  mi  under  charge  of 
servants,  of  whom  many  accompanied  the 
march;  for  the  plan  tom  Were  persons  of 
large  means, and  stinted  themselves  in  noth- 
ing, And  so  the  little  cavalcade  struggled 
along,  wound  over  the  mountain,  pierced  the 
forest,  ami  came  to  the  desired  haven  after 
a journey  like  that  of  emigrants  across  the 
Western  plains.  What  the  old  planters  toil- 
ed thus  to  reach  seemed  unite  unworthy  of 
so  much  time  and  trouble.  It  on*  a little 
valley  lost  like  a bird's  nest  in  the  foliage 
of  the.  western  slope  of  the  Allcghanics, 
with  a spring  bubbling  up  under  sonic  oaks 
and  maples,  blue  mountains  around,  a fresh 
stream  near/  and  a cluster  of  log-cabins, 
suitable,  one  might  have  said,  for  the  nn< 
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began.  By  whatever  means,  it  hud  come  to 
he  knowu  throughout  the  South  that  a true 
El  Dorado  or  fountain  of  health  and  youth 
bubbled  up  in  the  Virginia  mountains,  and 
visitors  came  to  it  every  summer  from  far 
and  near.  The  owners  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  rice  and  cot t mi  land  and  hundreds  of 
dusky  Africans,  from  South  Carolina,  Loui- 
siana,and  the  whole  range  of  States  touched 
by  the  heat  of  the  tropica — the  wealthy  old 
“ nabobs”  of  James  River  and  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  the  elegant  pleasure-loving 
country  gen  tlemeu  of  Maryland,  and  citizens 
of  Baltimore— all  came  to  the  “White”  to 
spend  the  summer  months  and  indulge  in 
social  intercourse.  For  at  that  time,  ns  at 
present,  a very  considerable  proportion  (per- 
haps a large  majority ) of  the  visitors  to  the 
springs  consisted  of  pleasure-seekers — gen- 
tlemen of  ample  means  and  active  employ- 
ment for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  who 
gave  themselves  this  summer  holiday  in  the 
charming  mountain  resort  where  the  most 
agreeable  people  from  one  whole  section  of 
the  country  assembled  yearly  for  social  en- 
joyment. The  days  of  railways  were  still 
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been  compelled  to  forego  it  for  a single  sea- 
son would  liave  been  regarded  by  them  as  a 
real  misfortune. 

In  due  time  came  the  “stage” — not  the 
st uge-eoacA — and  with  this  great  invention 
the  springs  leaped  forward  wondiously. 
This  old  Virginia  stage  was  as  delightfully 
characteristic  as  its  English  counterpart. 
Jt  was  as  solid  and  excellent  in  construc- 
tion, though  not  of  the  same  build , us  those 


kempt  rustics  and  huntsmen  of  the  region, 
but  quite  absurd  if  regarded  us  the  dwell- 
ing-place for  months  of  some  of  tin1  most 
refined  and  luxurious  society  of  the  South. 
And  yet  these  men  and  women,  accustomed 
to  every  comfort,  and  living  lives  lapped  in 
down,  were  quite  content  with  the  44  split- 
bottomed'*  chairs,  the  plain  beds,  the  pine 
tables,  and  the  rustic  routine  of  the  spot. 
It  o tiered  them,  indeed— much  more  titan 


their  fine  home  mansions  could  supply  — 
health,  high  spirits,  and  an  atmosphere  so 
delightfully  cool  and  bracing  even  in  the 
* dog-days”  that  it  made  life  a luxury.  The 
tradition  of  these  honest  ohl  times  is  well 
preserved.  The  visitors  were  a single  fam- 
ily, every  body  knowing  every  body  else. 
The  days  were  spent  in  hunting,  ruling, 
whist,  reading,  ami  gay  talk,  the  night*  in 
sweet  sleep.  There  was  no  stillness  or  cer- 
emony whatever.  The  weeks  passed  in  a 
round  of  enjoyment,  and  so  strong  a hold 
did  this  annual  visit  to  the  White  Sulphur 
take  on  the  old  planter  class,  that  to  have 


driven  to-day  by  the  amateur  coachmen  of 
New  York  city;  was  drawn  by  its  six  spir- 
ited horses;  and  the  Jehu  who  drove  knew 
all  the  traditions  of  the  country  through 
w hich  he  passed.  The  stage  had  its  stop- 
ping-places, where  the  traveller  was  regaled 
with  broiled  chicken,  mountain  mutton,  and 
mint-julep  or  peach-and -honey,”  to  say 
nothing  of  the  humors  of  mine  host.  Tins 
gentleman  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
Boniface  hastening  out  hat  in  hand  to  re- 
ceive guests.  He  was  frequently  a land- 
holder of  considerable  means,  and  presided 
over  his  house  of  “ private  entertainment” 


— not  tavern  or  hotel — with  the  negligent, 
aiitl  easy  air  of  a gentleman  receiving  in- 
vited guests,  with  smiles  for  all,  a ready  an- 
ecdote, a perfect  indifference  apparently 
whether  he  were  paid  or  not,  and  a fas- 
cinating absence  in  his  entire  appearance 
and  demeanor  of  that  great  potentate  of  the 
modern  world,  the  hotel  clerk.  Thus  the 
old  time  stage  went  on  its  way,  the  passen- 
ger* becoming  speedily  familiar  acquaint- 
an ees,  seated  as  they  wen*  face  to  face,  not 
segregated  in  the  seats  of  a railway  ear. 
The  colonel,  judge,  planter,  merchant,  law- 
yer— celebrities,  obscurities,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  each  perhaps  with  his  w ife  nr  daugh- 
ter or  ruddy  urchin— all  were  thrown  togeth- 
er in  the  journey  by  stage,  ami  when  they 
reached  their  destination  required  no  fur- 
ther introduction*  For  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury the  stage  remained  an  institution,  but 
suddenly  came  the  fatal  railway,  running 
against  wheel-horse  and  leader,  Jehu  and 
all,  and  overturning  tin;  venerable  vehicle 
in  the  ditch.  The  past  was  dead,  with  all 
its  lights  and  shades  and  charm  of  leisurely 
travel  through  the  beautiful  uplands.  In 
1B60  trains  ran  to  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  of  the  springs,  ami  now  you  are  shot 
through- — if  you  are  not  telescoped”  on 
the  way — in  a Pullman  pahu-c -ear  from  New 
York  past  the  Allegbanies  in  the  hours  of  a 
single  day. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  place  had  be- 
come renowned,  and  one  might  see  there 


the  lofty  figure  of  Henry  Clay  (who,  if  intro- 
duced to  you  to-day,  would  recognize  and 
salute  you  by  name  ten  years  afterward), 
Daniel  Webster  ( w hose  broad  sympathies 
took  in  every  section),  the  tall  form  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Mr.  Kindt,  General  Hampton  (fa- 
ther of  the  present  Governor),  Stent t,  Van 
Bn  mi,  MlL>iifVy,  Fillmore.  Tyler,  and  all  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  time.  Hut  the  war 
came  at  last,  mid  the  crowds  no  longer. 
The  trim  walks  gro  \v  tip  in  grass,  the  cot  - 
tages  went  to  decay,  the  hotel  became  a 
hospital,  and  4<  Ii-imhod”  might  have  been 
written  on  its  door-posts,  for  all  its  glory 
hail  departed.  With  the  return  of  pence, 
however,  a company  leased  the  place,  im- 
provements were  made  in  every  direction, 
the  old  crowds  re  turned,  and  the  last  sea- 
son— that  of  1H77 — proved  a greater  suc- 
cess than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 

White” 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  springs  ns  they 
are  to-day,  to  the  White  Sulphur,  medical, 
picturesque,  and  social.  Nothing  could  be 
more  charming  than  the  landscape  as  it 
first  salutes  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  weary 
of  the  glare  and  turmoil  of  cities.  Before 
hiru  lies  a little  valley  embowered  in  foliage, 
with  nothing  to  mar  its  peaceful  beauty.  All 
around  are  mountains — mountains — mount- 
ains ; the  near  slopes  clothed  in  deep  green 
(dries,  oaks,  maples,  laurels,  and  rhododen- 
drons; the  distant  ranges  rolling  away  like 
(there  is  no  other  comparison)  blue  waves 
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beauty*  you  ga2e  at 
fur  bourn  in  u mood 
^ of  dreamy  delight. 

' Over  all  trail  in  sum- 

X iner  duya  the  great 

\ cloud  shadows,  eon- 

ff&Vfyk  cealing*  then  reveal- 

v iUg*  from  moment  to 

moment,  some  en- 
chanting detail  of 
the  scene,  and  the 

mountain  wind  in 
the  pines  lulls  the 
mind  to  reverie  uud 
dreams. 

The  grounds  at 
the  “White” 
brace  about  forty 
acres,  and  are  laid 
out  with  great  taste. 
In  tin*  centre  stands 
the  main  hotel,  a 
plain  building  4(10 
feet  in  length,  with 
§jy2L  one  of  the  largest 

and  finest  ball rooms 
in  America,  and  a 
dining-room  300  feet 
mCX  long  and  140  wide, 

Jtm which  seats  at  its 
round  tables  about 
B •^lT-  1200  guests.  The 

Efigl&L,  sleeping  aoeommo- 

ii  dations  in  other 

■K{  parts  of  this  bnild- 

ing  are  sufficient  for 
about  TOO  persons  *, 
and  ns  the  cottages 
” will  lodge  1*200  or 
1400  more,  the  ca- 
pnciiy  of  the  vrater- 
•: ^ . ' ing-place  may  he  set 

down  at  ahnut ‘2000. 
eBjEW^  '•  7&P  The  hotel  is  gap* 

ron ll^od  by  wind i ng 
'*&*■  gravel  - walks  and 
,rv>  ^ t.  -•  drives  overshadow- 

H.V  «u,  tUIMJ  f,<l  J«irtO 

jhkst.  and  delight  of  Mr. 

Caldwell,  the  an- 
cicTit  proprietor,  who  assured  Lord  Morpeth 
one  day  that  no  consideration  on  earth 
would  induce  him  to  allow  one  of  them  to 
be  touched  bv  the  axe.  On  terraces  all 
around  the  grounds,  their  roofs  brushed 
by  the  pendent  boughs  of  laurels,  maples, 
find  the  mountain  ash,  arc  long  rows  of 
cottages,  with  their  neat  fayades,  their 

plain  hut  comfortable  furniture  of  rustic 
chairs,  matting,  ami  white  beds;  and  each 
of  these  rows  lias  its  own  special  name. 
There  are  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama, $ont h 
Carolina,  Louisiana.  Baltimore,  Paradise, 
Colonnade,  and  other  “rows,”  many  of  the 
cottages  being  priv  ate  property,  which  w ere 


Of  the  ocean.  The  vai  *■  ’* .-'c-vl-g ;4Hjg^*l  /yl 
ley  is  about  six  miles 
Irotu  the  Alleghatiies,  A ... 

which  shut  it  in  on  the 
cast.  Southward,  dr*- 
rant  two  miles, “ Kate’s 
Mountain,”  whom'  le- 
geipl  liiia  lieen  J*dated, 
looks  down  from  its  summit,  3500 
feet  above  the  sea,  upon  the  love-  ‘v7 
ly  scone  beneath.  Northward  uud 
westward  the  Greenbrier  Mountain 
rises  like  a huge  wall,  and.J hrouglt  a gorge 
in  it  you  *e<  \vu\e  uper  wave,  of  uabro 
mountiiiiiK  rising  gradually  to  Orear  Sewdi, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  away.  Standing  cm 
one  of*  the  pjn**-fr»nghd  emboM^roM,  you 
see  beneath  in  the  embrace  of  this  blue 
cordon  the  valley  of  the  “White,”  trav- 
ersed by  the  bright  waters  of  Howards 
Creek,  which,  flowing  southwest,  empty 
into  the  crystal  current  of  tlm  Greenbrier 
River,  and  this  in  turn  flows  away  to  the 
wild  and  picturesque  New  River,  with  its 
New  Richmond  Falls  ami  Hawk’s  Nest,  Ka- 
nawha Falls,  and  other  scenery  full  of  beau- 
ty and  grandeur.  The  little  valley  is  an  oasis 
in  a desert  of  green  and  blue.  Its  emerald 
pastures,  dumps  of  oaks,  maples,  and  laurels; 
its  ancient  farm-houses,  many  of  them  dating 
hack  to  the  last  century;  and  the  current 
of  Howard’s  Creek  stealing  in  and  out  on 
the  green  expanse  like  a silver  ribbon — all 
these  features  combine  to  form  an  exquisite 
picture,  which,  if  you  are  fond  of  landscape 
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re-SCWlarlT  <icrupt«&  4>y  *ter  <iw»W  Iwt'nm  1t»e-  war,  mil  it*  atiiti©;  iastiuwes  .wre 
yv-iirly  si  ill.  ' , 

A short  walk  from  'Hie  Iwlfi  Is  tT«!  suiphnr  Hpnr^y  ©urt  tint  ftt*  off  nrtMlto 
a pttalyHeotfr  taring  .wIIuhi;  is  fin  WivvUi-nt  iron  t-niir.  The  spring  i*ttr»is  f-olniy 

front  ro<.:;k-lx»ir.»Ml  aj^rtmrH,  iyjud  is  iik:lr>^dl>5  tnarMe  oAsimtt'utK;  ^ h 
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W'liivh,  hoivrvor,  ^i^avi»ParM  tutin  fy.  'vhh  $*  awtyWti:  ia»n\  when  th*  &»*,!« 

li^ruiVffiv!  t|>  Xonlnrnrri  frtfiii  if  he*  fiotcl  in  » 

wikwI*v4-  i'i'pi.’-ip  »•.  i; .j  jw  ;*••  T«V  Si nvi J vvjiji'ii  i* 
tjmyv-r* mtUi'  •■*  ••• ’•-■>  ami  =■  .*  - v ; - -., 

UXioUv;  'Vk-tf  $*$H  Si.p  >ur  t*. 
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lovliig  isinuH  Hi  UtiiiA^  ^toM^iai^s,  'tftW  Witt'  'j^n/tn.),  ijity  .vi-'iuVli  tlmy; 

mi?it  *Hoi  \<mu  XU\w  iji  that  tlilH  lattiiMrapf*  ivomuy  l » ^onk 

tli^  ttV'Vni^  atol  V^eUtW??  fW;  i»f  k iriv/r^  Miau. 

vUe  vtWvt  /if  f kjoWt*.  ,kt  otlt^r  n j5> 
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4(j4**reW.  L*  largely  a itii jfjiy  ^ i>ir>  4ttd  flic  im«-i  Mnuty 

of  c< vory  uHjftpi , Liifx  hi^w^ xi>)  t/ajr>y iin«rttt  all atAViiaa/ ;;  |Ue  4: at^t  iiiayf  wmW  »Wi/*vfcrA$y. 


niter  of  the  wftfcet  ought  to  be 
yfi+  h&icfcd.  The  While  %»ipiijir  water  is 
•■  fill  vi\  loll  j,os\»rtnl)\  sul- 

fe.  jiJiwrOtw  in  <a»l«»  and  udnr,  and  issues 
^ ffbflii  l\uS  Spring  «n  ft  hold  «lf£ftS3  nt  the 
tale  of  thirty  gallon*  per  minute.  It 
is  u reriwaliohle  fact Hint  this  fpianliiv  nev- 
er It;  i*  the  *tim&  in  the  wettest  and 

I is  e < 1 1 ■ i i * h r -.]»«  ) I-  nl  ..;!m  iy  ami  t)m  nmper- 
aturo.  aixfvfwo  degfrfc*  pit 0 rei»  lifci I,  never 
vises  ov  ihlte  *ij  the  holtcM  day  a of  summer 
or  fcttf*  etihleat  of  v*  intoPr  ii*  Jhly  or  ift*eem- 
l*U\  w 'he tin; r the  neighboring  w;> nurses 
Overflow  il.Hi  limiksot  Wmok  iju  i.b.dr  i-han- 
the  sulphur  spring  prvWFvt*.  Ms  mii- 
farltt  femporatuie  Ml  *o>  * y-r  *.\*»  degtrex,  and 
djagbiH^pyt  tr*  fniitm-m  <pnu-.nl  v ofthltij  gal- 
lons, A Kyifcf  es  tiiirt  from  t hfc  analysis  made 
of  tbs  water  by*  Mr.  Have*,  a dUi  ipguislied 
cLciuhd  oi  Knxljiii  v,  Massac  h user ts,  will  in- 
terest the  sciehfidc  reader.  *-One  gallon 
or  *237  cubic  inches  of  the  water,"  says  Mr. 
Hayes, “contain  lb.739  cubic  inches  of  gas, 
having  the  proportion  of 

Nitrogen  gas ...... — 4. <80 

Oxygen  gan 0.49* 

Carbonic  acid . 11.290 

Uplrosnipburic  add  . 0.2TI 


di*ea*o  from  the, 
|pSf sh^lfth  blood.  hot 
the  natural  loveli- 
ness of  the  spot  co- 
operates by  charming  the  mind.  Certain  it 
is,  at  least,  that  some  agency  here  produces 
gayety,  elasticity  of  spirits,  light-hearted- 
ness— a siatemeut  which  many  thousands 
of  persons  will  corroborate. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  “White"  in  its 
social  aspect ; but  lirst  the  remarkable  ebar- 
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other.  The  White  Sulphur  water,  it  is  now 
well  established,  should  not  he  used  in  cases 
of  tubercular  consumption,  cancer  (or  where 
the  system  is  threatened  with  it),  hyper- 
trophy or  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and 
intlainmatinn  of  the  brain.  In  these  dis- 
eases it  is  not  only  injurious, "but  dangerous. 
Tin*  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  beneficial, 
and  often  works  mirpyitmig  results,  are 
dyspepsia,  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  jaundice,  chronic  df- 
firrlimn,  const i pat imb  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  the  urinary  organs,  female  diseases, 
neuralgia,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
scrofula.  The  effect  of  the  wafer  is  espe- 
cially notable  in  that  obstinate  and  ufteu 
terrible  ailment,  rheumatism.  Its  efficacy 
in  this  disease  first  gave  it  its  high  reputa- 
tion, and  from  the  earliest  years  of  its  his- 
tory it  lm»  been  t he  resort  of  rheumatics.  A 
last  feature  is  the  effect  of  the  water  on 
persons  given  to  iiiehriution  and  the  use  of 
opium.  On  tli in  interesting  point  Dr.  Moor- 
man says:  *' During  the  whole  period  .of  my 
residence  at  the  springs  1 have  been  inter- 
ested with  t In*  marked  power  I have  seen 
manifested  liy  the  waters  in  overcoming  the 
(Uhiy*  for  the  uHf  of  arrfait  Hpitifcf  In  refer- 
once  t opium-eating  the  an  me  writer  ad- 
duces an  instance  in  which  one  of  his  pa- 
tients, who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  no  less  than  six  grains  of  opiiim  daily, 
was  entirely  caned  of  the  habit.  In  these 
cases  the  eifect  is  attributed  to  the  alter- 


Rons  than  the  present  writer.  It  is  certain 
the  impression  generally  prevails  that  to  de- 
rive the  full  etfcei  from  the  water  it  must 
be  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  before 
the  gas  escapes;  hut  the  ablest  physicians 
maintain  that  this  is  an  error,  the  escape  of 
the  gas  not  changing  the  alterative  character 
of  the  water.  If  this  be  true,  the  fact,  is  im- 
portant, as  persons  unable  to  visit  the  spring 
would  he  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
remarkable  water  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
That  the  gas  docs  not  wholly  escape,  or  con- 
tinues to  he  evolved,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a shipment  of  the  water  was  made  from 
Boston  to  Calcutta  in  bottles  tilled  from 
barrels  w hich  had  stood  for  six  months,  and 
on  opening  the  bottles  the  water  was  found 
to  be  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  gas 
that  it  was  necessary  before  using  it.  to  al- 
low part  of  the  gas  to  escape. 

Every  mineral  spring  is  a cure-alb  if  we 
listen  to  its  proprietor*.  In  the  case,  of  the 
White  .Sulphur,  however,  we  have  other 
data  to  go  upon,  t he  experience  of  a centu- 
ry having  shown  precisely  what  diseases  arc 
benefited  by  the  use  of  the  water,  what  are 
miatVected  by  it,  and  in  what  cases  it  is  pos- 
itively injurious  and  even  dangerous.  A 
powerful  medical  agent,  which  this  sulphur 
water  unquestionably  h,  must,  from  its  very 
efficiency  in  certain  diseases,  prove  positive- 
ly detrimental  in  others,  on  the  principle 
that  the  stimulant  used  by  the  physician  in 
one  case  is  carefully  avoided  by  him  in  an- 
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alive  and  nervine  stimulant  properties  of 
tbe  water,  which  remove  tho  cerebral  mid 
nervous  irritation  leading  to  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  by  strengthening  the  hotly, 
strengthen  the  volition  against  the  tempta- 
tion. This  alterative  character  of  the  White 
Sulphur  water  is  the  great  element  of  its 
action  on  the  system. 

It  remains  for  us  to  glance  nt  the  White 
Sulphur  as  it  appears  at  the  height  of  the 


persons  come  to  look  at  the  pageant,  and 
the  greater  the  rush,  the  more  stunning  the 
brass-bands,  aud  the  more  splendid  the  turn- 
outs, the  better  are  these  visitors  pleased. 
Going  and  coining  in  shoals,  this  Hue  or  curi- 
ous company  gives  its  character  to  the  place, 
forgetting  that  rush  and  whirl  are  fur  from 
the  end  of  summer  travel,  which  is  and  ever 
will  he  relaxation  and  recreation  in  new 
scenes  as  unlike  city  scenes  as  possible. 


The  **  Old  White”  has  been  rarely  success- 
ful in  preserving  herself  intact  from  the 
presence  both  of  the  nourHiH  riche  class  and 
of  Messrs.  Tag,  Rag,  and  Bobtail,  ami  in  per- 
petuating her  old  traditions  of  good  com- 
pany. In  the  midst  of  the  fast  and  some- 
what pretentious  mid  u shoddy”  existence 
of  the  present  time,  you  find  here  the  same 
air  of  high-breeding  and  rational  relaxation 
for  the  sake  of  ndnxation  which  character- 
ized the  White  Sulphur  during  the  ancient 
before  the  modern  spirit  of  democ- 
racy had  levelled  every  thing  to  so  distress- 
ing a uniformity.  Let  ns  not  he  misunder- 
stood. Democracy  has  ninny  desirable  re- 
sults, and  that  ancient  r&fime  was  by  no 
means  altogether  lovely;  but  there  was  a 
grace  in  social  intercourse,  a freedom  from 
self- assert  ion,  and  a natural*  unpretending 
eas»s  springing  from  true  simplicity  and  re- 
finement, which  made  society  delightful, 
especially  amid  the  informal  and  agreeable 
surrounding*  of  a summer  resort.  The 


season,  and  view  it  in  its  social  aspect.  The 
subject  is  interesting.  Every  watering-place 
assumes  a particular  physiognomy  and  has 
a particular  stamp  impressed  upon  it,  due  to 
the  social  clossilicatiovi  of  its  JutbUut%  and 
the  objects  for  which  they  resort  to  it.  The 
green  table  at  Baden-Baden  attracted  every 
advent  urer  iu  Europe  ; Brighton  is  the  para- 
dise of  the  worthy  Londoner  with  wife  and 
children  ; and  abroad  and  at  homo  art'  many 
resorts  which  derive  their  prominent  feat- 
ures from  the  presence  of  those  who  delight 
to  exhibit  splendor  iu  dress  and  equipage, 
and  ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to 
transfer  the  rush,  whirl,  glitter,  and  head- 
long  dissipation  of  town  life  to  another 
booth  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  play  the  comedy 
on  a mnv  stage,  with  new  scenes  for  a back- 
ground. The  result  in  these  instances  is  al- 
ways the  same.  The  w atering-place,  wheth- 
er on  the  sea-shore  or  elsewhere,  becomes  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  city — of  its  dust, 
glare,  bustle,  and  ostentation.  Crowds  of 


“White”  was,  find  still  ia,  the  eh  risen  point 
of  reunion  for  this  class  of  persons;  not 
those  flying  from  g rent  cities  for  a few  days 
bo  much  as  whole  families  who  regularly 
come  to  spend  nearly  the  entire  snmtner.  It 
is  surely  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  these 
families  that  they  are  “ somebodies-'  at  hatne, 
and  that  in  seeking  a place  for  relaxation 
they  select  one  where  they  are  sim*  to  meet 
people  similar  in  character  and  habits, 
This  class  of  persons  from  the  South,  the 
West,  and  the  North  to-day  give  the  “White'* 
its  distinct  character,  and  however  much  tin* 
progress  of  time  and  modem  innovation  may 
modify  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  place,  it 


is  probable  that  it  will  remain  to  the  last 
the  cliosen  resort  of  the  really  “best  socie- 
ty” of  the  whole  conn  try,  Nort  h and  South. 
For  the  springs,  ns  we  have  said,  are  losing 
their  distinctive  Southern  character  by  the 
infusion  of  new  elements.  The  North  and 
the  West  have  discovered  the  charm  of  the 
locality,  and  the  change  has  begun.  In  IhT? 
large  numbers  of  visitora  came  from  these 
sections.  Sectional  lines  are  disappearing, 
and  rapid  transit  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  from  the  East  and  the 
West  has  given  a great  impetus  to  summer 
travel  in  the  direction  of  the  Virginia  mount- 
ains. During  the  last  season  it  was  observed 
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ntiil  4 £toriyH>  fuir&gr&pb'  front  tfto  Wliita  fields  of  strife, 

i»m/»  *)>*  thut chw*  Ni>f  far  off  .'!}#  .tfe  :J}t.  of 

tty*  fmtofio  TVn^si**  ^ ^ >v  It  err?  t>.n  #1  tmi*f  f&iA  miur-  X&M&tefo}  * ^ttheri* 

- the  , faW.  vf  *«  a^w  i^VnJ^uioTi  Vtyta  i#  ■ c>  fcf !|t&gi ****  4k| h s? m i d or 

\\H!  htetyVoio  tlmv  i'*M'nm'»og‘iiii^  «f :'!.<**  ***■  Htfu  tyoodaM*  vvb,»  rti^f;  Ua  Satv tyo  not 
fi**iw*>  irtmtt*  ft*n%  fc*r  foplio*  tfte»rta*Vlt,  miti-feiio** 

44 Otw  could  u«tt  thnur  *»y*  the  writer,  that  tbc  4 Old  White1 t*  iutiuitely  mfortor*' 
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In  l?7r*  , Crtnut  j«i  i'4  .1  vlnit  Ur  U »»• 

“ \Vlmo,ujHK»  v\ itn  >viiJ»  i‘\n\fU:\s  an*] 

reaptet.  £ ftUf>AvouUi 

HUVi  ifapy til i I! U'  heJ?>\\;  mi!  rye*  ia 

tner  alO^.uW  - < g;on* -n>)« 

. ' ^V-  :;  .-  '>  ■?  : ’ =i««.r 

»»  t so  t " ' ;.  ■)  \V.  V 

, * “.i*  ■••'•••'-'•  '•  '•  • - ' - 

< Uy  fa  v>  * U i»  iws;l  ' ' 

ft  b ?.tiv-  iic*av»y  iM\ivr>rs^l  - 

( a|*4^< Iff j ».# t‘  thp  1*<  '$<<*  y V;*., 

p;Mt  f<>  (htv  hpviiip,  twli'ff*  ; ■ ■ ' 


IfA'fi  i»ti  >iu?  gtv&if'F  qu'hf&  p’iivtia&iit  ami 
ivml'ji.n  • wf  rpri-ig.*  ]‘iU.  A Vi  t* t U fajgt 

tlkv  pallor  fin*  ,rf- 

i#$ v shouting^al W y *$: t>vt  1 ! r *1  r<l a 1* I e f t* *:<»  1 1 1 i t*1; 

gtouiuL  huil  ;M 
. . ;»ooi>  tUv 

in  Hit-  * uil  - r«*<  in4 
Inivt*  flimr  Yo^il^eH. 
v^  't'xJ*  ' iijpU'i 

im  tUv 

^ m ii  or  -fn  'i&jtpji: 

io«nv\  H« 6 jU >- 

y - y.-tf/:+t*gr  v $pwii!l)  ; j lm  fklW*g> 


4,'  i v'-  ri  jp::'tn<l  Wnl&hig  «»  pOHor- 
*i&fjNv  ppiniv  ipff.ty  < M* 
iiiiVrpijffJr  < f I/n  n tU<v  Kilhf  lioiitn  !p  f bi‘ 
\\  fift  * ■ Oy u o*  <>1  \v <*$ti  figtotfv  ifu*  of 

y i •fxX'ifttf} * M V H fJV-^T  P \U  1 tv^  1*11 1 af T* i U t^Y t» 

: • .;  ' (ullaU;^  »*aHs. 

TX  ■•.Hit*  £'iio*>  vTn^  'ttl'^;.-  • 

Cf^S'rj  hpv  I an 

/vv;/*invn*  pi;v  v U/  i th.ar  sIoiIVk  At 

it  id  a;  v^ritubk' mi* 
fit ' >tui(-r>-y  d^t  ' o pjurreu t ly  t^i?3 lh,w  pn ♦- 

‘A^.v.Mpo’-f.i^kiv  >.  ilir.  < '^ar\«ot  #jf-g  itni;v  8aj<4't 
a %^pv;>y(  c lali  wilJi  iwli l , 

-lyyl.Sov  AM^or'vc  t^rnliar^yv 

oi  .J  r ft. tfuis  a **hw  + or^v^r* 
rile  -y.  /pitfifc nro  ky  &it*i  from  il»4  rnp t rust v<l 
iwitaiiHy  pn^in^  jhiflfrW  iii'uu  lU 

tills  tlii'opg  at  tiie  “ WIiiUv"  Lu*  miglit 


t?}r.  t;ifkp‘r 
*u*?i  P s v>ivt*i r a laf*  r- 
■ i iKifSrfjJiiy  dity^  x 1 !)  p v 

U al  f p;t» t ^ igh  1 1.4 1>  H 1 i 



vu*t  vi^l  Vij;  ill  t<$fyfcs\t:  A tu i iv^u  .rnTim  af  t he  1i4t if  1 v 
To  Xvln-ti  <lt''  i'.  'ixyuulT  ,4  : hi?  *t  il 

rrnntf^iti  ffeiini4  of  ihji  titHW 

iiypliH;  %ix\  fa }4^  wH*?iln — ^uiT»>4i]Opa 

tli roi tgji  t<m*^Utw  0 1 tiO i u f y Uidi  i a the  jirlde 


t iiiuXh-  '*%$$$: 


-:  ^; Thi*  jitftnnoipvter  nt  ihii  VTtiito  Snlphwr  ranine 
kii^ifi^rint  tbn  *tt miner  httwwjri ■■&)*■> g»b  ranly 
)iifyltii})i?  ,A  Rrcnfev  lu;1^tit  fliatt  <nul  thf»  an|.T  »Vt 
Iron  r«  1 yt  the*  fluy,  Tb«  ulglita  at & almvwi  iuva- 


have  found  the  name  queer  rep* 
resontatives  of  many  classes, 
such  n«  his  mordant  humor  do-  :]g|S|pPj! 
lighted  to  transfix  oil  the  point  .HH 
of  hia  pen.  If  you  please  to  so 
enrnddor  it,  It  is  a gay  corned  y 
which  is  played  Indore*  von,  with  si'  larg»' 
and  varied  eompuny,  who&e  todividual  mem 
hors  you  admire  m laugh  at  as  the  com*  may 
ho.  the  only  trouble  being  that  you  #te  tint 
always  certain  whether  they  are  acting 
their  real  characters  or  only  playing  a part. 
The  young  gentleman  yonder  with  the  Eng- 
lish side  whiskers  portentously  drawn  out, 
the  tweed  suit*  the  inwiutiant  air  and  half- 
closed  eyes,  the  joints  that  do  not  heml.  and 
the  delightful  lisp  and  drawl  as  ho  lets  fall 
some  painfully  obvious  remark,  is  no  relation 
to  Dundreary,  nor  an  Englishman  at  all — he 
is  only  an  Anglophohist — though  he  says 
“my  dear  fellah”  after  the  most  approved 
fashion,  his  only  fault  being  that  he  is  a little 
more  of  an  islander  than  the  islanders  them- 
selves. You  may  notice,  perhaps,  not  far 
from  him  that  portly  gentleman  with  a ru- 
bicund physiognomy,  a bearing  full  of  lofty 
dignity,  and  the  air  of  a Senator  or  the  head 
of  a department.  But  he  is  neither  of  these. 
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He  is  Colonel  Bottle  tv  backer,  of  Louisiana, 
who  was  engaged  lust  night — or  this  morn- 
ing, if  you  choose* — until  2 a.m,  in  obstinate 
combat  with  a fierce  and  implacable  wild  ani- 
mal lurking  in  a certain  fastness  well  known 
to  a certain  set,  which  dangerous  foe  has 
reduced  the  worthy  colonel’s  pecuniary  re- 
sources to  an  extent  w hich  casts  a blank  and 
rueful  shadow  now  on  his  noble  face,  as  he 
slowly  paces  up  and  down,  gazing  absently 
on  the  handsome  pair  strolling  yonder  under 
the  trees—  Be rey  IVllmin,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Miss  Elise  (J/erz,  if  you  please)  Fair- 
child,  of  New  York,  worth  a million.  Percy 
is  a good  type  of  the  handsome,  high-bred 
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one  great,  crowd,  prometiadiug  on  the  lawn, 
moving  to  ami  from  the  spring,  along  the 
piazzas,  or  to  the  picturesque  eminences 
above  tlie  terraced  cottages,  riding,  driving, 
reading,  talking,  idling — a varied  picture 
full  of  life  and  attraction. 


prime  of  life,  with  side  whiskers  and  mus- 
tache, but  elose-sbaven  chin.  His  figure  is 
above  the  medium  height,  and  well  propor- 
tioned, his  expression  calm,  simple,  ami  cor- 
dial, but  somewhat  reserved,  and  in  his  eves 
is  a certain  repose  giving  evidence  of  a firm 


V-  The  u WhM**,Tm*  long  )*<•»•!:  I':I- 
niup*  for  tire  hmoher  df  heuot i<*s 
whop  ••sort  thither  eVc  tv  season, 
hf-ire  the  ftf'srfnaling  eretd«?  from  the 
South  vv»**u  \v  it  h her  air  <vf  ibdieiotlK  hingbUl* 
and  dreuitn;  snrl  (cs ; t he  da  rk  beauty  from  the 
North;  the  graceful  and  high-bred  (dmO'- 
/.•"■i,,,*  * \\,<  f -eon bi  d*  from  Kentucky, 

frtnisd  do  * «' •" h : the  Ififtife  and  mode*!  Vit~ 

ginian  maid;  the  beauty  from  Maryland, 
with  her tones;  and  representatives 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  nearly,  of  every 
style  of  loveliness.  Let  uh  be  pardoned  for 
our  enthusiasm  upon  a topic  so  charming, 
but  our  powers  are  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject.  If  the  render  desires  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  the  attractions  of  these  beau- 
ties from  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  ami  of  their  resplendent  costumes 
too  on  u dress'’  occasions— for  every  where 
the  love  of  personal  decoration  sways  the 
female  heart — he  has  only  to  peruse  the 
glowing  literary  productions  of  the  grout 
Jenkins  family,  who  describe  such  scenes 
in  a style,  as  Mr.  Barn mn  says,  “of  gorgeous 
splendor.4*  Jenkins  knows  every  Indie,  and 
what  she  is  going  to  wear  before  she  puts 
it  on.  Her  eves  and  lips  and  figure  are 
described  with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  and, 
spite  of  all  the  outcry  made,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  publicity  is  so  distasteful  to 
the  subjects  of  it  after  all.  But  let  us  not 
u make  fuu”  of  the  maidens,  or  gird  at  Jeu- 


and  resolute  will.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  his  appearance  and  manner  is  au 
air  of  high  breeding,  simplicity,  and  dignity. 
Before  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
laud-holders  of  the  Bonth,  and  lost  all,  of  a 
superb  establishment,  which  was  burned, 
and  of  innumerable  Africans,  who  became 
free.  This  gentleman,  the  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  a great  ami  unbit?  race,  after 
laving  down  the  sword  with  which  lie  fought 
to  the  end, has  sworn  allegiance  to  tin*  gen- 
eral government  as  honestly  as  he  mice 
sought  to  overthrow  it,  and  is  the  head  now 
of  Owe»  of  the  great  Southern  States — Gov- 
ernor Wade  Hampton. 

So  they  pass  in  the  ever-moving  panora- 
ma—all  the  types  of  all  the  years.  The 
“White”  is  the  centre  to  which  they  all 
drift,  in  pursuit  of  health,  pleasure,  political 
advancement,  a wife,  a fortune,  or  as  idle 
lookers-on  in  Vienna.  Here  ull  mingle  in 


kins,  who  jinbtfges  a pardon- 
able . 11i*'  HUle 

beauties,  full  of  life  and  joy, 
with  their  sweeping  trains, 
round  arms,  smiles.  blushes, 
and  curie — natural  or  borrowed— are  pictur- 
esque objects  as  they  throng  toward  the  hall- 
room,  over  the  gravel- walks,  or  move  in  the 
waltz  wit  h the  male  bipeds  in  dress-coats  arid 
snowy  w at  stoats,  or  promenade  under  the 
moon.  Under  the  dazzling  lights  the  sight 
is  dazzling*  Tim  hours  pass  by  like  dreams. 
And  then  toward  dawn  the  white  satin  slip- 
pers pass  again  along  the  walks,  lace  hand* 
kerchiefs  are  waved  in  jewelled  hands,  ti  nk- 
ling laughter  U heard  under  the  oaks,  grad- 
ually receding, and  the  hall  is  a tiling  of  the 
past.  Alt  this  beauty  and  enjoyment  culmi- 
nated in  the  great  Leo  Memorial  Hull  of  1877. 
when  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
present —an  occasion  so  memorable  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  *t  notable  event  iu  the 
history  of  the  springs.  A gratifying  eir- 
emnstnnce  connected  with  this  ball  was  the 
presence  of  crowds  from  every  part-  of  the 
country,  visitors  from  the  North  seeming  no 
less  desirous  than  visitors  from  the  South 
of  aiding  in  the  object  of  the  ball — the  erec- 
tion of  an  equestrian  statue  to  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee, 

The  every-day  routine  of  life  at  the  White 
Sulphur  here  briefly  described  may  leave  the 
impression  that,  frivolous  amusement  reigns, 
to  the  exd nsion  of  more  serious  t hings.  This 
is  a mistake.  A very  marked  feature  of  the 
watering-place  is  the  devout  respect  paid 
to  the  Sabbath.  Throughout  the  day  a pro- 
found quiet  pervades  the  grounds,  and  the 
hotel  and  various  places 'of  worship  arc  tilled 
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proprietor,  and  religious  services  constitute 
a regular  part  of  the  programme  ou  every 
Sunday. 

if  the  visitor  to  the  White  Sulphur  does 
not  find  there  the  splendid  furniture  and 
upholstery  of  other  watering-places,  he  is 
supplied  with  excellent  fare — juicy  mount- 
ain mutton,  beef,  venison,  and  the  bread  for 
which  the  place  is  famous.  The  attendance 
is  very  good,  and  the  management  of  the 
establishment  conducted  upon  a cordial,  lib- 
eral, and  obliging  system,  in  delightful  con- 
trast to  that  encountered  in  numerous  other 
localities.  This  courtesy  and  unfailing  spir- 
it of  ‘‘ accommodation*  * is  a fpet+nh ft  of  the 
White  Sulphur  under  its  present  control. 
There  is  room,  however,  for  improvement  iu 
numerous  particulars,  and  it  will  surely  ho 
made  in  the  near  future.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  has  opened  to  the  tourist 
the  wonderful  valley  of  New  River,  and  a 
thousand  spots  as  beautiful  and  picturesque 
as  any  upon  the  Continent.  The  White 
Sulphur  is  in  the  centre  of  this  delightful 
country,  and  must  in  fntnre  attract  larger 
crowds  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  become 
more  prosperous  and  famous. 
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AUNT  EUNICE’S  IDEA. 

“ T)EALLY,  I don’t  like  the  idea  at  all,” 
JA;  said  mamma,  looking  puzzled ; “ and 
yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I can’t  see  what  else 
to  do.” 

“ There  is  nothing  else  to  do,”  I said,  re- 
signedly. “ I don’t  like  the  idea  either,  but 
I dare  say  I shall  manage  very  well.” 

I spoke  dolefully,  for  all  but  the  last 
clause  of  my  speech  was  painfully,  literally 
true.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do ; I didn’t 
like  the  idea  at  all,  but — I had  not  the  faint- 
est hope  that  I should  “ manage  very  well.” 
Nothing  so  wild  entered  my  brain  for  a mo- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I was  quite  sure 
that  I should  cover  myself  with  shame  and 
everlasting  disgrace ; but  what  is  the  use  of 
howling  about  a thing  that  can’t  be  helped  f 

The  case,  yon  see,  was  this:  Mr.  Kobert 
Duncan,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  mother’s 
youngest  brother,  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
us,  and  must  certainly  arrive  in  the  course 
of  a few  days.  That  was  all  very  well,  and 
had  not  concerned  me  in  the  least  until  five 
minutes  before,  when  mamma  had  received 
a telegram  which  announced  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  her  sister  in  Philadelphia,  and  sum- 
moned her  thither  imperatively.  It  was 
impossible  to  refuse  to  obey  the  summons ; 
it  >vas  impossible  to  notify  Mr.  Duncan,  for 
he  was  to  take  us  in  the  course  of  other 
travels,  and  nobody  knew  his  precise  where- 
abouts at  the  present  moment.  Obviously, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  But  I ? — only  eighteeu, 
just  out  of  school,  a spoiled  child,  with 
never  an  atom  of  housekeeping  experience, 
with  no  idea  of  the  duties  of  a hostess — into 
what  quagmires  should  I not  fiounder  before 
that  terrible  fortnight  was  up  f 

“After  all,  it  will  not  be  so  bad,”  said 
mamma, encouragingly.  “Mr.  Duncan  will 
be  out  most  of  the  time,  I suppose.  We  are 
so  near  the  city  that  he  will  probably  spend 
all  his  time  there.  Perhaps  it  is  a good 
thing  that  I have  iuvited  Aunt  Eunice,  for 
she  can  matrouize  you,  and  Bridget  will 
take  all  the  care  of  the  housekeeping  oft' 
your  hands.  I am  sure  that  you  will  be 
very  kind  to  Aunt  Eunice,  Marion.  She  is 
old  and  poor,  you  know,  though  of  an  excel- 
lent family.  Her  home  is  not  very  conge- 
nial, for  the  nephew  with  whom  she  lives 
married  very  much  beneath  him,  and  I in- 
vited the  poor  old  lady  here,  thinking  it 
would  be  a treat  to  her.” 

Yes,  I would  be  kiud  to  Aunt  Eunice ; and 
Bridget,  who  had  lived  with  us  ever  since 
I could  remember,  was  a host  in  herself ; but, 
all  the  same,  my  heart  was  very  heavy  as  I 
watched  mamma  drive  away,  and  thought 
of  the  burden  that  wus  laid  upon  me. 

The  above  conversation  with  mamma  oc- 
curred on  a Thursday,  the  7th  of  October  it 
must  have  been,  aud  on  the  same  evening 


begins  the  journal  which  I kept  during  my 
period  of  martyrdom. 

October  7. — Mamma  left  to-day,  aud  about 
half  an  hour  after  she  had  gone  Aunt  Eu- 
nice Singleton  arrived.  “Aunt  Eunice”  we 
have  always  called  her,  though  she  is  only 
a distant  cousin  of  my  father's.  Such  a 
droll  little  figure!  She  must  have  been 
pretty  once,  with  that  helpless  pink  aud 
white  prettiuess  which  invariably  fades  into 
neutral  tints  as  the  years  go  on,  until  the 
golden  hair  aud  the  peachy  skin  are  all  one 
uniform  shade  of  dull  whity-brown,  and  the 
soft  blue  eyes  are  a pale,  watery  gray.  A 
limp,  pathetic  figure  in  her  gown  of — what 
was  her  gown  f As  I live,  a brocade  such  as 
we  may  sigh  for  in  vain  in  these  degenerate 
days.  A green  aud  white  brocade  such  as 
our  grandmothers  wore,  “thick  enough  to 
stand  aloue,”  as  the  old  saying  goes.  Orig- 
inally it  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  her 
ancestors,  for,  though  a faiut  attempt  at 
modernizing  with  the  aid  of  a thin,  shiny 
green  silk  is  evident,  it  still  bears  traces  of 
its  autique  cut  in  the  skirt,  which  is  short 
as  well  as  scant,  and  the  curious  model- 
ling of  the  bodice.  Aud  the  bonnet ! My 
first  idea  was  that  it  too  had  belonged  to 
her  grandmother,  as  I looked  at  the  huge 
fiaring  brim,  lined  with  silk  of  the  brightest 
purple,  but  ou  dodging  behind  her  to  get  a 
fresh  view  of  it  I saw  that  it  was  simply  a 
Tuscan  shade  hat,  turned  up  behind  aud  set 
upon  the  back  of  her  head.  And  this  hat 
was  trimmed  with  the  richest  and  rarest  of 
old  point  lace,  yellow  as  coffee  aud  priceless 
as  diamonds.  Round  her  throat  aud  wrists 
she  wore  old  point  too,  but  not  yellow  old 
point.  Oh  no ! Profanation ! Who  had  had 
the  heart  to  wash  aud  starch — yes,  actually 
to  starch  it — until  it  stared  aud  bristled  and 
rustled  with  every  motion  of  her  head  or 
hands!  An  old-fashioned  brodtt f shawl, 
which  I found  she  flattered  herself  might 
pass  for  Indian,  and  a pair  of  cotton  gloves, 
completed  her  extraordinary  array. 

“ You  didu’t  expect  to  see  such  a fine  old 
aunty,  did  you,  dear?”  said  Aunt  Eunice, 
complacently,  as  she  laid  aside  her  wonder- 
ful hat  with  the  utmost  care.  “Yon  see, 
when  I first  got  your  mamma’s  letter  I 
thought.  I could  not  possibly  come,  for  I had 
not  a thing  fit  to  wear.  But  Sarah  Eliza — 
that’s  my  nephew’s  wife,  you  know — she 
said,  ‘Why,  amity,  there’s  your  grandma’s 
cedar  chest  that  you  haven’t  opened  for 
years.  There  must  be  lots  of  things  in  that 
that  will  make  you  as  fine  as  a fiddle.’  So 
we  found  this  old  dress,  and  Sarah  Eliza 
matched  it  in  silk,  and  Miss  Frisbie  came 
in  and  made  it  all  over  in  no  time.  You 
wouldn’t  guess  it  was  nearly  a hundred 
years  old,  would  you,  now!  Then,”  went 
ou  Aunt  Eunice,  fortunately  waiting  for  no 
reply,  “ about  my  hat.  I couldn’t  put  one 
of  your  new-fangled  fly-aways  upon  my  old 
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head,  and  I couldn’t  get  any  thing  else  in 
town.  My  old  one  wasn’t  fit  to  wear;  bat 
at  last  Sarah  Eliza  hit  upon  this,  aud  we 
found  this  lace,  aud  Sarah  Eliza  said  that 
would  give  it  style,  and  it  does,  doesn’t  it! 
It  does  well  euough  on  a hat,  you  see,  but 
I couldn’t  put  such  dirty  stud*  next  to  my 
skin,  so  I just  washed  and  starched  enough 
for  my  neck  and  wrists,  and  I think  it  does 
look  very  nice  and  neat.” 

Poor  old  lady!  Such  a painful  feeling 
of  mingled  absurdity  and  compassion  took 
possession  of  me  as  I listeued  to  her  inno- 
cent expost  of  ways  and  means,  that  my 
heart  grew  too  big  for  my  breast  and  forced 
the  tears  from  my  eyes  as  I stooped  and 
kissed  her  withered  old  cheek. 

The  time  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  arrival  had  been 
very  uncertain,  but  he  arrived  late  this  even- 
ing, after  Aunt  Eunice  had  gone  to  bed,  aud 
while  I was  still  writing  the  above  entry. 
I saw  him,  of  course,  explained  matters, 
and  apologized  as  well  as  I could,  and  sent 
Bridget  to  pilot  him  to  his  room.  I wonder 
if  he  is  hungry  t I never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore, but  I can’t  help  it  now.  Besides,  even 
if  I had  thought  of  it,  I don’t  know  what  I 
could  have  done ; Bridget  had  locked  every 
thing  up  and  was  going  to  bed,  and  I should 
never  have  dared  to  ask  her  to  go  down 
again  aud  get  supper  at  that  hour;  so  per- 
haps it’s  just  as  well,  though  I dou’t  like  to 
think  of  his  being  hungry.  Aunt  Eunice  and 
he  haven’t  met  yet.  I w onder  what  he  will 
think  of  her  f 

October  8. — Oh  dear!  one  day  is  over  at 
last,  but  if  they  are  all  going  to  be  like  this, 
what  shall  I do  f There’s  Aunt  Eunice,  iu 
the  first  place.  She  came  dow  n to  break- 
fast looking  nice  and  quaint  and  lady-like, 
in  her  plain  brown  gown,  with  white  collar 
and  cuffs  and  little  muslin  cap.  When  she 
saw'  Mr.  Duncan  she  started  and  said, 

“I  didn’t  know  that  your  friend  had 
come,  my  dear,  or  I would  have  put  on  my 
brocade.  There’s  nothing  like  first  impres- 
sions, you  know,  and  I do  want  to  do  credit 
to  the  family.” 

If  she  had  only  known  what  a relief  it 
was  to  me  to  see  her  in  her  plain  morning 
dress!  I am  sure  Mr.  Duncan  heard  her 
speech,  for  all  he  looked  so  grave  and  ab- 
stracted, but  that  was  nothing  to  what 
came  afterward. 

I don’t  know  whether  people  would  call 
Mr.  Duncan  a handsome  man.  For  my  part, 
I think  him  one  of  the  handsomest  I ever 
saw,  but  then  I am  not  a judge.  He  is  tall, 
but  not  overpoweringly  so,  with  brow’ll  hair 
and  mustache,  a clear  pale  complexion,  and 
eyes — no,  I don’t  think  I like  his  eyes.  They 
are  of  a clear  gray,  shaded  and  black  around 
the  edge  of  the  iris,  which  gives  them  rich- 
ness and  depth.  They  are  beautiful  eyes,  I 
suppose,  but  they  frighten  me,  they  are  so 
clear  and  steady  and  penetrating;  they 


seem  to  look  through  you  as  if  you  w ere  a 
pane  of  glass.  Aud  they  look  as  if  they 
could  be  merciless  if  they  detected  one 
shade  of  meanness  or  duplicity  in  all  your 
soul ; merciless  in  their  satire,  too,  if  auy 
thing  ever  so  slightly  ridiculous  came  under 
their  ken.  But  there ! if  I go  on  frightening 
myself  this  way  I shall  make  a greater  goose 
of  myself  than  ever. 

Well,  after  Aunt  Etiuice  had  expressed 
her  regrets  about  her  brocade,  I introduced 
Mr.  Duncan  to  her,  and  we  all  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  Luckily  every  thing  was  very 
good,  the  steak  done  to  a turn,  the  potatoes 
golden  brown,  tbe  coffee  “ clear  as  atuber, 
fine  as  musk.”  Aunt  Eunice  was  rather  si- 
lent and  subdued.  Mr.  Duncan  did  his  best 
in  the  way  of  talk,  but  I was  too  much  fright- 
ened and  too  much  absorbed  by  my  new  du- 
ties to  be  capable  even  of  understanding 
him.  Aunt  Eunice  takes  sugar  but  no 
cream  in  her  coffee,  and  he  takes  cream  but 
no  sugar;  and  while  I was  trying  to  eu- 
grave  these  two  facts  upon  my  mind,  how 
could  I attend  to  what  he  was  saying  ? He 
is  a lawyer,  and  has  been  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope with  Uncle  Jack  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  his  conversation  naturally 
turned  upon  his  travels.  He  must  think 
me  a perfect  dunce,  for  after  I had  located 
the  Tyrol  iu  Russia,  aud  confounded  the 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  with  St.  Peter’s,  and 
expressed  my  conviction  that  Venice  was 
situated  upon  the  Golden  Horn,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Aunt  Eunice.  She,  poor 
lady,  was  evidently  in  a mortal  fright  lest 
he  should  attack  her  on  the  same  subject, 
and,  I suppose  by  way  of  turning  the  con- 
versation, she  broke  in  with : 

“Did  I understand  Marion  to  say  that 
your  name  is  Duncan  f That  is  a very  fa- 
miliar name  to  me.  There  are  many  Dun- 
cans in  our  place.  Our  butcher  is  named 
Duncan.” 

I glanced  at  him  in  dismay,  but  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  moved,  not  even  an  eye- 
lash quivered  as  be  replied,  gravely : 

“Some  connection  of  mine,  no  doubt. 
We  have  relations  in  every  rank  of  life.” 

Obviously  Mr.  Duncan  is  a gentleman, 
but,  all  the  same,  it  was  a great  relief  to  me 
to  hear  him  say,  as  we  rose  from  the  table, 
for  which  I gave  the  signal  rather  precipi- 
tately, that  he  had  business  in  New  York 
which  'would  detain  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  that  he  must  ask  me  to  ex- 
cuse him  if  he  did  not  return  much  before 
dinner-time.  Excuse! — and  I could  have 
fallen  on  his  neck  at  the  prospect  of  nine 
hours  of  relief  from  my  duties  as  hostess. 

Aunt  Eunice  sat  lost  in  silent  pondering 
for  some  time  after  Mr.  Duncan  had  gone. 
Suddenly,  just  as  I was  about  to  speak,  she 
burst  out : 

“A  butcher!  Did  he  say  that  Duncan 
the  butcher  was  an  uncle  or  a cousin  of 
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his  t Really,  my  dear,  I am  Dot  proud,  but 
a butcher  does  seem  rather  low  dowu.  The 
Nortons  always  held  their  heads  pretty  high, 
and  what  your  mamma  can  be  thinking  of  I 
don’t  know.  Was  it  his  uncle  or  his  cousin, 
Marion  ?” 

“ Neither,  Aunt  Eunice,”  I said.  “Prob- 
ably he  is  no  relation  at  all  to  Duncan  the 
butcher.  He  only  said  it  to  spare  your 
feelings.” 

“ To  spare  my  feelings  T”  said  Aunt  Eunice, 
looking  up  in  surprise.  “Why,  he  never 
could  have  thought  that  Duncan  the  butch- 
er is  a connection  of  mine ! And  how  could 
it  spare  my  feelings  to  acknowledge  his  re- 
lationship to  his  own  uncle?  No,  no,  my 
dear;  that  won’t  do.  After  all,  I am  glad 
he  had  courage  enough  to  tell  the  truth; 
though  if  you  come  to  sparing  feelings,  a 
lie  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
do  that.  But  I honor  a man  who  isn’t 
ashamed  of  his  relations — though  a butcher 
does  seem  very  low  down.” 

I could  not  stay  to  combat  Aunt  Eunice’s 
suspicions,  for  Bridget  was  imperatively  de- 
manding my  presence  in  the  kitchen,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  make  my  escape  to  give  or- 
ders for  luncheon  and  dinner— or  rather  to 
meekly  adopt  Bridget’s  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Then  I w'ent  up  again  to  Aunt  Eunice, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  her.  I 
talked  with  her,  took  her  out  to  walk,  list- 
ened to  her  old-time  stories,  until  it  was  time 
to  rush  up  stairs  aud  dress  for  dinner,  and 
fly  down  again  to  see  that  the  table  was 
properly  set,  and  to  brighten  it  up  a little 
with  a few  late  flowers  and  scarlet  berries. 
I was  a little  more  at  my  ease  by  this  time, 
and  could  listen  to  what  Mr.  Duncan  said, 
and  even  reply  after  a fashion.  The  only 
thing  that  distressed  me  was  Aunt  Eunice’s 
extraordinary  behavior.  I am  really  afraid 
that  Mr.  Dnncan  will  think  her  insane, 
such  an  utterly  inexplicable  series  of  nods 
and  winks  did  she  keep  up.  I remarked 
that  the  meat  was  tough,  only  to  be  rebuked 
by  a volley  of  warning  glances.  I asked 
Mr.  Dnncan  if  the  carving-knife  was  sharp 
enough,  and  she  coughed  me  into  silence. 
But  when  I asked  him  if  he  liked  to  carve, 
she  very  nearly  shook  her  head  off  in  her 
efforts  to  hush  me.  Of  course  Mr.  Duncan 
saw  it  all,  and  was  as  much  amazed  by  it 
as  I,  and  far  more  diverted,  or  so  I judged 
by  the  spasmodic  mauner  in  which  he  buried 
as  much  of  his  face  as  he  well  could  in  his 
napkin, and  broke  into  sudden  and  uncalled- 
for  fits  of  coughing,  which  left  him  red  in 
the  face  and  “ teary  round  the  lashes.” 

The  evening  passed  off  better  than  I ex- 
pected, with  music  and  talk.  Then  Mr. 
Duncan  spoke  of  a volume  of  poems  which 
had  recently  come  ont,  and  finding  that  I 
had  not  seen  it,  repeated  one  or  two  of 
them  for  me ; and  then  it  was  time  to  sep- 
arate for  the  night.  Aunt  Eunice  beckoned 


me  into  her  room  mysteriously  as  I went  up 
stairs,  after  a consultation  with  Bridget  on 
the  subject  of  breakfast. 

“ My  dear,”  said  Aunt  Euuice,  solemnly, 
“I  know  you  don’t  mean  any  harm  by  it, 
and  young  things  are  always  thoughtless; 
but  if  I were  you,  I wouldn’t  talk  so  much 
about  butchers  before  Mr.  Duncan.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  won't  like  it.” 

“But,  Aunt  Euuice,”  I cried,  in  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  “I  never  mentioned  butch- 
ers— never  once.  What  on  earth  should  I 
talk  about  butchers  for  ?” 

“That’s  just  it,”  said  Aunt  Eunice,  calm- 
ly ; “ why  should  you  f But  to  ask  him  if 
his  knife  is  sharp,  and  if  he  is  fond  of  cut- 
ting up  meat — why,  it  was  just  the  same  as 
asking  him  if  he  inherits  his  father’s  tastes, 
and  no  man  would  like  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Why,  Aunt  Eunice — ” I began,  but  she 
interrupted  me. 

“ There,  there,  my  dear,  that  will  do.  I 
rather  wonder  at  your  family,  I must  say ; 
but,  after  all,  he  is  a very  clever  and  intelli- 
gent young  man — quite  wonderfully  so,  in- 
deed,/^ a butcher’s  son.” 

I would  have  exclaimed,  expostulated, 
denied  the  allegation,  but  I had  no  time, 
for,  with  a hasty  kiss  and  an  exhortation  to 
run  away  to  bed  and  keep  my  roses  fresh, 
Aunt  Eunice  closed  her  door  upon  me. 

October  10. — I am  getting  used  to  my  new 
position,  I think.  Thanks  to  Bridget,  I 
have  no  trouble  about  ordering  meals.  My 
only  duties  in  that  line  are  decorating  the 
table,  and  concocting  nice  little  dishes  for 
dessert,  etc.,  in  which  I succeed  pretty  well, 
thanks  to  mamma’s  carefully  kept  recipe- 
book.  To  be  sure,  the  lemon  pies  which  I 
rashly  undertook  were  much  harder  than 
orthodox  lemon  pies  should  be,  owing  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  proper  amount  of  beating 
to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  But  just  as 
Aunt  Eunice  was  plunging  me  into  the  low- 
er depths  of  despair  by  her  commiseration, 
Mr.  Duncan  suggested  that  though  they 
might  be  rather  a failure  as  pies,  they  were 
unexceptionable  if  regarded  as  caramels, 
and  thus  turned  the  whole  thing  into  a joke. 
He  is  so  kind  and  thoughtful ! I believe  it 
is  because  he  appreciates  the  difficulties  of 
my  position  that  he  spends  the  whole  day  in 
the  city,  returning  only  in  time  for  the  six- 
o’clock  dinner.  What  should  I do  with  both 
him  and  Aunt  Eunice  upon  my  hands  for  an 
entire  day  f As  it  is,  I am  afraid  that  she 
is  bent  upon  deepening  the  conviction  of 
my  utter  idiocy  which  I succeeded  in  im- 
pressing upon  his  mind  the  first  day.  Last 
night,  for  instance.  During  the  day  we  had 
somehow  stumbled  upon  natural  history  in 
the  course  of  our  talk,  and  I said  something 
about  turtles’  eggs. 

“Turtles’  eggs?”  cried  Aunt  Eunice,  with 
an  air  of  lively  interest.  “ Do  turtles  lay 
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eggs?  Why,  I never  knew  that  before! 
But  how  do  they  hatch  them  ? Do  they  sit 
upon  them  ?" 

The  notion  of  a turtle  sitting  upon  its 
eggs  nearly  convulsed  me,  but  I controlled 
myself,  and  explained  the  mode  which  they 
adopt,  as  well  as  I could.  Auut  Eunice  ap- 
peared quite  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  I be- 
gin to  perceive  that  a subject  is  never  done 
with  when  you  think  it  is,  where  Aunt  Eu- 
nice is  concerned.  Hardly  were  we  seated 
at  the  dinner  table  when  she  broke  forth : 

“ Mr.  Duncan,  what  idea  do  you  think  this 
ridiculous  child  has  got  into  her  head  T She 
has  been  trying  to  couviuce  me  that  turtles 
sit  upon  their  eggs  like  hens!  Turtles — 
with  their  hard  shells — just  think  of  it!  I 
told  her  that  they  bury  them  iu  the  sand 
and  let  the  sun  hatch  them ; but  no ! she 
sticks  to  it  that  they  make  nests  in  the  reedR 
and  rushes,  and  sit  upon  them.  Do  tell  her 
that  it  is  nonsense,  that  it  stands  to  reason 
it  can't  be.  I have  tried  to  convince  her,  but 
I can't.  Not  the  green  turtles,  you  know," 
added  Aunt  Eunice,  with  a sudden  rush  of 
recollection.  “ They  are  the  only  kind  that 
I have  ever  seen  iu  front  of  a — a — market; 
I wouldn't,  mention  them  for  the  world.  But 
the  common  little  mud-turtles,  you  kuow. 
They  are  not  good  to  eat,  and  it  canft  hurt 
any  body's  feeling  to  mention  them .” 

Poor  Mr.  Duncan  ! poor  me ! Iu  the  midst 
of  my  wrath  and  mortification  I could  not 
help  laughiug  until  I cried  at  his  puzzled 
face.  Clew  to  her  meaning,  of  course,  he 
had  none,  and  though  he  must  have  consid- 
ered her  demented  and  me  an  idiot,  there 
was  nothing  worse  than  commiseration  in 
the  look  he  bent  upon  me.  People  do  pity 
idiots,  I suppose ; but  I wonder  whether  it 
is  worse  to  be  an  idiot  and  not  kuow  it,  or 
to  be  considered  one  and  have  no  chance  of 
disproving  the  charge  ? 

October  12. — Things  go  on  in  much  the 
same  way  here.  Mr.  Duncan  breakfasts 
with  us,  then  takes  himself  off,  and  I see  no 
more  of  him  until  near  dinner-time.  Yes- 
terday I was  obliged  to  leave  Aunt  Eunice 
to  her  own  devices  most  of  the  morning. 
The  night  before,  in  recalling  some  of  the 
memories  of  his  childhood,  Mr.  Duncan  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  taste  once  more  such  gin- 
gerbread as  his  mother  used  to  make,  and  I 
determined  to  gratify  him.  I began  to  be 
so  conceited  about  my  housewifely  accom- 
plishments that  I might  have  known  that 
pride  would  have  a fall  sooner  or  later. 
How  in  the  world  Bridget  ever  came  to 
make  such  a blunder  I can't  tell ; but  the 
most  trusted  will  fail  sometimes.  The  gin- 
gerbread was  all  mixed,  and  I was  sifting  in 
the  flour  slowly  and  carefully. 

“ Bring  me  some  more  flour,  Bridget,"  I 
said.  “ Here  isn't  half  enough." 

Bridget  turned  upon  me  a face  of  dis- 
may. 


“Sure,  Miss  Marion,  there's  never  a bit 
more,"  she  cried — “ and  me  that  forgot  to 
tell  you  about  it  this  inorniug !" 

No  more  flour ! I stared  from  the  pan  to 
Bridget,  aud  from  Bridget  back  to  the  pau. 

“ But  what  is  to  be  done  f"  I cried. 

“Maybe  there's  enough,  miss,  darling,” 
cries  Bridget,  in  honest  tribulation. 

“ I am  afraid  not,"  I say,  ruefully  ; “ but 
it  will  have  to  go  in  as  it  is,  I suppose.  I 
don't  know  how  it  will  come  out.” 

Aud  hastily  washing  my  hands  and  doff- 
ing my  apron,  I ran  up  stairs  to  Auut  Eu- 
nice. She,  however,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  High  and  low  I searched,  but  in 
vain,  aud  as  her  bonnet  aud  shawl  were 
missing,  I was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  gone  out  alone.  But  for  the  anx- 
iety I could  not  help  feeling,  this  would 
have  been  a most  welcome  reprieve.  It  was 
not  that  I minded  Aunt  Eunice  iu  herself, 
but  I was  beginning  to  feel  for  the  first  time 
iu  my  life  the  necessity  of  weighing  my 
words  when  I talked  to  her.  Even  with 
all  the  caution  that  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  exercise,  how  was  it  possible  to  foresee 
what  curious  twist  she  would  give  to  my 
w ords  in  repeating  them,  or  to  guard  against 
the  distortions  which  facts  underwent  in 
their  passage  through  her  mind?  Aunt 
Eunice  aud  Mr.  Duncan  together  were  be- 
coming too  heavy  a load  for  my  slender 
shoulders  to  carry,  though  alone  I felt  that 
neither  of  them  w’ould  have  been  specially 
formidable. 

The  day  wore  on,  aud  Aunt  Eunice  did 
not  appear.  When  luncheon-time  came  aud 
passed,  aud  still  I saw'  no  signs  of  her,  I be- 
came thoroughly  alarmed.  I would  have 
gone  to  search  for  her,  but  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  that  when  I did  not  kuow 
wrhere  to  search?  Mr.  Duncan  came  back 
at  an  unusually  early  hour,  and  I was  just 
confiding  my  troubles  to  him,  when  a con- 
fused noise  in  the  street  called  ns  both  to 
the  window.  A rabble  of  small  boys  was 
the  first  thing  that  we  saw' — small,  ragged 
boys, dancing,  shouting,  and  yelliug  in  a very 
ecstasy  of  enjoyment,  after  the  manner  of 
gamins  the  world  over.  At  first  I saw  no 
reason  for  their  triumphaut  demonstrations 
iu  the  prosaic  butcher's  cart  which  they 
surrounded,  and  gazed  iu  simple  wonder  at 
their  antics.  Auother  moment,  and  horror 
rushed  over  me,  as  I saw  the  glisten  of  a 
green  frock  on  the  front  seat,  as  a mild, 
faded  face  surrounded  by  a purple  halo  bent 
forwrard  and  nodded  a cheerful  greeting  to 
me,  and  a hand  in  a baggy  cotton  glove 
waved  its  salutation. 

“Annt  Eunice,”  I cried,  rushing  to  the 
door  to  receive  her,  “ where  have  you  been  ? 
w'hy  did  you  go  out  alone  f and,  oh!  what 
possessed  you  to  come  home  in  this  style  ?” 

I never  w as  blessed  with  much  control  of 
my  feelings,  aud,  as  I spoke,  I sank  down  on 
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the  stairs  in  a fit  of  hysterical  laughter. 
A nut  Eunice  gazed  at  lue  calmly. 

*'  It  was  a very  good  way/’  she  said,  with 
au  ad-  of  mild  remonstrance.  You  see,  I 


hut  when  lie  did  he  stopped  at  once,  and  a 
most  civil-spoken  young  man  he  proved  to 
he.  He  offered  to  call  a euh  for  me,  hut  I 
said, 4 No,  if  he  would  just  take  me  himself 
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thought  that  as  you  were?  busy,  I would  go 
without  bothering  yon,  for  once.  I did  not 
say  any  thing  about*  it,  for  I knew  that  you 
would  insist  upon  going  with  me.  Well,  I 
went  to  New  York,  found  my  way  to  the 
ferry  without  any  trouble,  but  when  I got 
on  the  oilier  side,  what  with  the  noise  and 
the  confusion,  I fairly  lost  my  head,  and 
wintered  about  for  I don’t  know  how  long, 
without  any  idea  of  where  I was,  I was 
getting  very  much  discouraged,  when  sud- 
denly I caught  sight  of  this  man,  and  remem- 
bered that  I had  seen  his  cart  at  your  door. 
I hud  some  trouble  to  make  him  hear  die, 


in  the  course  of  Ids  round,  that  would  do 
very  well.'  People  stare  t Well,  a little, 
perhaps;  but  yon  see  no  one  could  mistake 
me  for  any  thing  but  a hi  dy— -wasn’t  it  lucky 
I put  on  my  brocade  1 — so  it  didi/t  so  much 
matter.” 

“ Did  you — did  you  stop  at  many  houses  T” 
1 asked,  fultermgly. 

“ A dozen  or  so/’  replied  Aunt  Eunice, 
cheerfully.  “ It  is  singular  w hat  a commo- 
tion such  a simple  thing  as  t he  stopping  of 
& butcher’s  cart  at  the  door  inakes.  Every 
one  rushed  to  the  front  w indows  as  if  they 
had  never  sceu  one  before/* 
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“ Oli,  Auut  Erniice ! how  could  you  ?”  1 
gasped,  in  irrepressible  horror. 

44  How  could  I what  ?”  asked  Aunt  Eunice, 
innocently.  “If  it’s  riding  in  a butcher’s 
cart  that  you  mean,  I might  have  objected 
to  that  a mouth  ago;  but  if  you  have  no 
scruples  on  that  point,  why  should  I?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Duncan  himself 
drove  a cart  wheu  he  first  went  into  the 
business,  though  I suppose  that  he  has  got 
beyond  it  now.” 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  had  been  out  to  settle 
with  the  man  and  dismiss  the  boys,  re-ap- 
peared  at  this  juncture.  I glanced  at  him 
in  dismay.  Had  he  heard  f I really  could 
not  tell.  His  eyes  were  dancing,  while  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  preteraatnrally  grave ; 
but  there  was  quite  enough  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  accouut  for  that,  with- 
out making  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 
had  caught  Auut  Eunice’s  last  words.  I 
might  at  least  hope  that  he  was  still  in  ig- 
norance of  the  horrors  which  Aunt  Eunice 
had  seen  fit  to  thrust  upon  him. 

My  gingerbread  f I had  forgotten  all 
about  it  in  the  anxiety  of  the  afternoon,  and 
it  did  not  return  to  my  mind  until  we  sat 
down  to  table. 

“How  did  the  gingerbread  bake,  Bridg- 
et T”  I asked. 

“Sure,  ma’am,”  said  Bridget,  composedly, 
44  it  didn’t  bake  at  all ; it  boiled ” — producing 
in  proof  of  her  words  a cake-pan,  of  which 
bottom  and  sides  were  thickly  in  crusted 
with  a substance  closely  resembling  the 
“taffy”  dear  to  childish  hearts.  In  the 
laughter  which  this  episode  caused,  our  em- 
barrassment melted  away.  Indeed,  I am 
ceasing  to  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Duncan.  We 
had  a delightful  eveuiug  after  Aunt  Eunice’s 
fatigue  had  got  the  better  of  her  and  ban- 
ished her  to  her  own  room. 

October  14. — Aunt  Eunice  has  not  distin- 
guished herself  in  any  special  way  of  late. 
Yesterday  she  was  too  much  exhausted  by 
her  adventures  of  the  day  before  to  be  any 
thing  but  quiet  and  meek.  What  should  I 
do  if  any  one  but  Mr.  Duncan  were  staying 
here  T I like  him  more  and  more  every  day. 
It  seems  impossible  that  I have  only  known 
him  for  a week.  He  is  so  kind  and  thought- 
ful toward  me,  and  Aunt  Eunice  he  treats 
with  a respect  which  is  wonderful.  He 
sees,  as  I do,  that  the  dear  old  lady  is — 
what  shall  I say? — a little  shaky  in  her 
wits,  aud  he  is  tender  of  even  her  worst 
freaks  and  blunders.  Of  conrse  he  can  not 
help  laughing — nobody  could — but  the 
laughter  is  not  of  a kind  which  could  hurt 
her  feelings,  even  if  she  knew  of  it,  which 
she  does  not. 

Yesterday  was  a damp,  rainy  day,  and  there 
was  a raw  chill  in  the  air  which  struck  to 
the  very  marrow  of  your  bones,  so,  toward 
evening,  I ventured  to  ask  Bridget  to  light 
the  furnace  fire.  1 thiuk  I would  have  let 


them  freeze  to  death  quietly  if  I had  known 
what  the  result  would  be.  Out  of  every 
register  the  smoke  came  pouring,  until  the 
whole  house  looked  like  London  in  a fog. 
The  cellar  was  full  of  smoke  too,  which 
burst  out  in  great  puffs  through  the  grated 
windows,  until  the  passers-by  stopped  aud 
stared,  under  the  impression  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.  The  inside  was  the  worst, 
though.  We  coughed  and  choked,  aud 
sneezed  and  wept,  in  the  stinging,  stifling 
atmosphere.  We  sat  aronud  the  dinner 
table  a mournful  trio,  while  the  tears,  un- 
called-for, poured  down  our  burning  cheeks. 

“‘Why,’”  I asked,  quoting  an  old  co- 
nundrum— “ 4 why  is  a smoky  chimney  like 
a swallow  ?’  ” 

No  one  replying,  I was  obliged  to  answer 
my  own  question. 

“ 4 Because  it  has  a crooked  flue?  ” 

Mr.  Duncan  laughed,  but  Aunt  Eunice 
only  stared  in  rigid  disapprobation. 

“ 4 A crooked  flew?  ” she  repeated,  with  a 
puzzled  air.  44  But,  my  dear,  that’s  not  cor- 
rect— not  at  all  correct.  A swallow  hasn’t 
a flew . Flew  is  a verb,  and  you  can’t  put  an 
article  before  it.  You  couldn’t  parse  such  a 
sentence  as  that.  A crooked  flighty  it  should 
be.  A swallow  may  have  a crooked  flight — 
indeed,  I believe  he  has — but  4 a crooked 
flew!'” 

“But,  Aunt  Eunice,”  I said,  stifling  my 
laughter  as  best  I could, 44  a chimney  hasn’t 
a flight .” 

44  Certainly  not,”  retorted  Aunt  Eunice, 
severely.  44  A chimney  has  a flue,  but  not  a 
flight ; and  a swallow  has  a flighty  but  not  a 
flew . That  is  just  what  I say.  You  see 
that  it  is  incorrect  altogether.  There  is 
no  wit  in  such  a thing  as  that — not  even 
sense.” 

The  attempt  at  enlightening  her  iu  re- 
gard to  the  pun  was  palpably  hopeless,  and 
I gave  it  up  in  despair.  It  is  singular  that 
she  should  be  so  totally  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion on  some  points,  while  in  other  respects 
it  is  so  vivid.  I do  wonder  what  idea  she 
has  taken  into  her  head  lately  ? She  seems 
full  of  some  project  which  forces  sighs  from 
her  breast  and  incoherent  words  from  her 
lips  every  time  she  looks  at  me  when  we 
are  alone  together.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
very  mysterious  conversation — at  least  it 
was  mysterious  to  me ; I suppose  she  under- 
stood it. 

44  My  dear,”  she  said,  after  several  false 
starts,  44  are  yon  quite  sure  that  your  moth- 
er knows  all  about  Mr.  Duncan  ?” 

“All  about  him?”  I said,  somewhat  puz- 
zled. 44 1 don’t  exactly  know  what  you  mean. 
She  knows  that  he  is  here,  of  conrse,  and  she 
knows  all  that  Uncle  Jack  has  told  her ; but 
4 all  abont  him’  is  a very  wide  phrase.” 

“ About  his  profession,  I mean,”  said  Aunt 
Eunice. 

44 Oh  yes!”  I replied,  in  temporary  forget- 
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fulness  of  her  hallucination.  “She  knows 
all  about  that,  of  course.” 

Aunt  Eunice  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“ Well,  it’s  all  a puzzle  to  me.  The  Nor- 
tons always  held  their  heads  so  high,  and 
that  your  mother  should  be  willing — I 
can’t  help  thinking  that  there  is  some  mis- 
take somewhere,  and  I have  been  think- 
iug  whether  it  isn’t  my  duty  to  write  to 
your  mother.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you,”  I said,  laughing; 
“but  I hardly  think  yon  can  tell  her  any 
thing  about  Mr.  Duncan  that  she  does  not 
know  already.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Aunt  Eunice.  “I 
am  beginning  to  have  my  doubts  and — ” 

Just  here  Bridget  appeared  to  claim  my 
attention,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

October  17. — Oh,  Aunt  Eunice ! Aunt  Eu- 
nice! Mamma  has  come  home.  I don’t 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  when  I 
think  of  her  face  as  I first  saw  it.  Such  a 
dear,  puzzled,  anxious,  unhappy  face  as  it 
was ; but  I must  begin  at  the  beginning  to 
write  it  all  down. 

Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner 
last  night  mamma  came  home,  w ithout  hav- 
ing sent  us  a word  of  hint  or  warning.  I 
was  too  much  delighted  to  see  her  to  in- 
quire very  closely  into  the  reason  of  her 
coming,  but  supposed  that  Aunt  Amy  had 
suddenly  become  so  much  better  that  she 
could  dispense  with  mamma’s  presence. 
That  was  the  truth,  it  appeared  afterward, 
but  not  all  the  truth.  When  I wrent  to  bed, 
mamma  followed  me  up  stairs. 

“ Marion,  my  dear,”  were  her  first  words, 
“ what  trouble  have  you  been  getting  your- 
self into  ?” 

“Trouble,  mamma!”  I said.  “Why,  it 
has  been  nothing  but  trouble  from  begin- 
ning to  end — only  for  Mr.  Duncan.  Aunt 
Eunice  has  been  too  absurd ; and  this  idea 
of  hers  about  the  butcher — ” 

I broke  down  here,  and  went  into  one  of 
my  hysterical  fits  of  laughter,  while  mamma 
stood  looking  at  me  with  a face  of  grave 
perplexity. 

“ What  about  the  butcher,  Marion  T”  she 
said,  when  I had  in  some  degree  succeeded 
in  controlling  myself.  “That  is  just  what 
I want  to  know.  Aunt  Eunice  has  been 
writing  to  me  in  a way  which  would  have 
frightened  me  out  of  my  senses  only  that  I 
couldn’t  make  head  or  tail  of  it — about 
‘butchers,’  and  ‘entanglements,’  and  ‘rides 
in  butchers’  carts,’  and  goodness  knows 
what  besides.  Have  you  been  runniug  in 
debt  to  the  butcher,  Marion,  or  what  does 
it  all  mean  I” 

“ Writing  to  you  ! Aunt  Eunice !”  I gasj>- 
ed,  as  well  as  I could  for  laughing.  “Oh, 
mamma!  don’t  yon  see!  It’s  Mr.  Duncan. 
Aunt  Eunice  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
he  is  a butcher,  and  I do  hope  that  you  will 
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be  more  successful  than  I in  disabusing  her 
mind  of  the  impression.” 

And  then  I told  her  the  story  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  I have  written  it  down  here,  un- 
til, between  horror  and  laughter,  mamma 
was  nearly  in  convulsions. 

“You  poor  child!”  she  said,  “I  had  no 
idea  what  I was  leaving  you  to.  Aunt  Eu- 
nice always  was  a little  eccentric,  but  I had 
no  idea  that  she  was  like  this,  or  I never 
would  have  done  it.” 

Well,  mamma  is  here  again,  and  it’s  all 
right.  Nothing  very  bad  can  happen  now. 
I will  copy  Aunt  Eunice’s  letter  here  as  a 
memento : 

“ My  dear  Frances, — I think  it  my  duty 
to  write  and  tell  you  how  things  are  going 
on  here,  and  how  yon  could  do  it  passes  my 
comprehension.  Only  a common  butcher, 
and  she  your  only  daughter;  and  though 
the  Nortons  have  never  been  rich,  they  have 
always  held  their  heads  high.  Never  one  of 
the  family  has  been  in  trade,  aud  now  this 
butcher!  I’ll  not  deny  that  he  is  a hand- 
some young  m&n,  and  very  clever  for  his  sta- 
tion, and  butchers  may  be  very  civil-spoken 
young  men,  and  butchers’  carts  are  not  so 
bad  as  you  might  think  to  ride  in,  but  still 
this  entanglement  does  seem  rather  a com- 
ing down  for  a Norton,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  both  you  and  Marion  had  better  think 
seriously  what  you  are  about,  and  that  you 
had  better  come  home  and  see  after  her. 
She  is  a good  girl,  but  young  aud  giddy,  aud 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  her  in  trouble.  I 
hope  you  will  take  this  as  it  is  meant,  and 
believe  me 

“Ever  your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 
“Eunice  Singleton.” 

Octobe r 18. — When  mamma  came  home  I 
thought  that  all  my  troubles  were  over, 
w’hen  in  reality  they  had  ouly  begun.  I can 
never  hold  up  my  head  again — never ! Mam- 
ma talked  to  Auut  Eunice,  and  reasoned  with 
her,  and  tried  to  convince  her  that  Mr.  Dun- 
can is  no  butcher,  but  a lawyer  who  is  ris- 
ing rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day.  What 
is  the  use  of  arguing  with  a — well,  with 
Aunt  Eunice,  though  f Iustead  of  convin- 
cing her  on  that  point,  she  only  succeeded 
in  driving  another  idea  deeper  into  her  head. 
As  neither  mamma  nor  I had  ever  suspected 
the  existence  of  this  idea — we  couldn’t ; it 
was  too  absurd — we  never  thought  of  as- 
suring her  of  its  falsity.  If  we  had,  I don’t 
suppose  it  would  have  done  any  good, 
though.  That  I am  in  love  with  Mr.  Dun- 
can, or  that  he  is  in  love  with  me! — I don’t 
know  which  is  the  wildest  or  the  worst. 
That  he  had  come  here  in  the  character  of 
an  accepted  lover,  when,  until  the  day  he  did 
come,  we  had  never  even  met ! The  one  idea 
which  Aunt  Eunice  retained  in  her  mind  of 
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all  that  mamma  had  «aul  wan  that  alio  had 
no  objection  to  Mr.  I.him-an,  and  this  she 
translated  into  a perfect  willingness  to  ac- 
cept him  as  her  son-in-law. 

Thereupon  Aunt  Eunice  considered  it  her 


duty  to . congra t (date  him  upon  the  engage- 
ment the  next  time  she  saw  him.  What 
must  he  think  of  ns— of  me  ? She  went  »>n 
enlarging  upon  the  fact  that  ns  the  Nortons 
had  sunk  their  family  pride  so  far  as  to  ac- 
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cept  him,  she  could  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  though  it  was  a thing  that  she 
would  never  have  looked  for,  etc.,  etc.  And  I 
was  in  the  back-room  and  heard  every  word. 
I couldn’t  get  out,  because  the  door  into  the 
hall  happened  to  be  locked  upon  the  out- 
side, and  I would  have  staid  in  the  room 
until  doomsday  rather  thau  confront  them. 
He,  poor  man,  was  utterly  dazed  and  well- 
nigh  speechless.  At  first  I hoped  that  he  had 
not  caught  her  meaning ; but  as  she  went  on 
to  make  it  clear, horribly  clear,  clearer  than 
she  ever  made  any  thing  in  her  life  before, 
he  seemed  about  equally  divided  between 
laughter  and  amazement.  I can  not  remem- 
ber what  they  said;  it  was  all  too  dreadful. 
I only  know  that,  after  she  had  finished  her 
tirade,  he  came  into  the  back-room  to  get  a 
match  or  something,  and  found  me  there,  with 
my  face  in  a dame  and  my  eyes  blazing.  He 
started,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  I could 
not  stand  any  more.  I could  only  dy  out  of 
the  room  anil  up  to  my  own,  where  I could 
cry  to  my  heart’s  content.  Oh  ! I hope  he 
will  go  away,  for  I can  never  look  him  in 
the  face  again,  never ! 

October  25. — Well,  he  has  not  gone,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I want  him  to,  now.  Iu- 
deed,  I am  very  sure  that  I don’t.  This  is 
how  it  all  happened:  I waited  that  day 
until  I heard  him  go  out,  and  when,  a few 
minutes  afterward,  I heard  mamma  come  in, 
I went  down  stairs.  She  was  not  in  her 
own  room,  so  I kept  on  to  the  parlor,  and 
the  drst  person  I saw  was  Mr.  Duucan.  It 


was  he  whom  I had  heard  come  in,  for  he 
had  only  gone  out  to  post  a letter.  I start- 
ed back,  and  would  have  run  away  again, 
but  he  called  44  Miss  Marion !”  so  imploring- 
ly that  I was  obliged  to  stop.  And  then — 
No,  I can  not  write  down  what  he  said,  even 
here.  It  was  all  Aunt  Eunice’s  doing,  after 
all.  He  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
speaking  so  soon  but  for  her.  He  said  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  me  before  he  ever  saw 
me,  from  the  picture  which  Uncle  Jack 
showed  him  of  his  44  favorite  niece,”  and  the 
letters  which  he  always  shared  with  him. 
Uncle  Jack  is  much  younger  than  mamma, 
and  Robert  is  younger  than  Uncle  Jack,  so 
that  the  disparity  between  us  is  not  so 
great  as  one  would  suppose.  I am  much 
too  young  to  dream  of  being  married  yet, 
mamma  says,  and  I think  so  too.  As  for 
Robert — well,  it’s  the  woman’s  place  to  dic- 
tate before  marriage.  His  turn  comes  later. 

October1  31. — At  last  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Aunt  Eunice’s  head  the 
idea  that  Robert  is  a lawyer.  She  ponder- 
ed the  subject  for  a while,  and  then  sho 
said : 

44  Well,  my  dear,  if  the  youug  man  has  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  profession  and  take  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  it  does  put  rather  a 
different  face  upon  the  matter.  If  you  are 
satisfied,  I am.  Only,  Marion,  my  dear,  if  I 
were  you  I would  never  tell  any  one  that 
when  I engaged  myself  to  my  husband  he 
was  only  a butcher.” 

No,  Aunt  Eunice,  decidedly  I shall  not. 


SHIPWRECK. 

Mr  ship  resisted  the  furious  tempest; 

The  wind  tore  her  sails  to  shreds  in  vain ; 

Canvas  rent,  and  strained  masts  bending. 

She  held  her  way  through  the  foaming  main. 

The  cruel  rocks  broke  through  her  timbers; 

She  shrank  and  shivered  in  helpless  pain ; 

But  they  stanched  the  wound  with  my  costliest  treasures, 
And  she  bent  her  course  toward  port  again. 

With  my  dearest  hopes  I had  manned  the  vessel 
That  in  storm  and  breakers  alike  held  fast; 

Strong  and  patient,  they  laughed  derision 
At  the  jagged  rock  and  the  crazy  blast. 

And  when  she  entered  the  gates  of  the  harbor, 

I cried,  “At  last! — she  is  safe  at  last!” 

I thought  of  the  calm  to  follow  the  tempest, 

Of  peace  to  come  after  danger  past. 

With  sails  all  folded,  she  lay  at  anchor 
In  the  peaceful  dawn  of  a summer  day; 

When  a ghostly  breath  blew  through  the  rigging, 

And  before  my  sight  she  faded  away. 

The  crew  that  had  won  through  so  many  dangers, 

Lifeless,  stretched  on  the  deck  they  lay ; 

And  I watched  them  sink,  tvith  my  ship  and  treasures, 
’Mid  the  shifting  waves  of  that  sunny  bay. 
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their  njtuntcJiafictf  tu  iko 

Imi  t J i, Oh\i  Ha  Wy  ih  I At mI 

fliat  gavy  ilicm  such  kitiil- 
tv  fi ‘om  til*  storms 

over  tlit*  tin# for 
*ki<  , •>£  their  own  bebvYed 
Vi.u.u\ 

The  quaiofcmt  0 H ji$0 
little  \ iilo>*  Mum:**  « tHol T 
ov»t  w nearly 
iu  ihe  e’inrrn  oi  fit*.*  <.>vu»- 
OJful  bear*  '%hj6\  tort 
v I »« »rl v .fiirifqjcopriahj  Iwt, 
kolij»*  tvli.'tt'  ditthritiuttH  wiiiiw 
tn  ' Gibraltar/*'  ii  t’t.i** 
queer  JUtlo  gablea  md  liiiA- 
>*  tins  piut^n"  *4 


pntt*w*  i>t 

aM'  ft  l4iWjviHfitu'  : v” 
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m Hml  cmf  the  vine-covered  jtWtyi$,btTfc  the 
dainty  Jit  tie  eastV  is  always  iri  or- 

dm.  as  though  in  lionrly  exticrlktiflii  oi  .some 
tbiry  fiiroiiy  that  shall  t»iiiUUo|iy  ivpyuai-  to 
jktrk  r|v  tho  THthuoriGH  dropped  be  haul  iUe 
floivyr- iTi^kcd  wifi te  so  ] < nig  u go; 

A *\$t,  Holouu/1  a “ Horoanotf  Cottage,”  ami 
otio  or  tayo  others  ejftmfdbte  tlio  c-iicro^eh- 
rwtoirs  Vroui  the  baud  0 mam  iirtun^Hiac 


fj||  tin  v arc,  thr  hwmo.s  e?u*)y  tn 
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lists  been  ever  since  steadily  increasing.  The 
town  is  beautifully  clean,  well  lighted  and 
watered,  aud  lias,  even  in  this  country  of 
solid  home  comfort,  an  unusually  cheery  and 
well-to-do  air.  The  perfectly  kept  highways 
wind  forth  into  the  surrounding  country  be- 
tween double  rows  of  blooming  hawthorn, 
and  the  pleasant  dwellings  rise  from  banks 
of  dewy  flowers,  aud  lift,  their  ivy-covered 
gables  to  the  gentle  sweep  of  faintly  scented 
pines.  But  the  houses,  despite  the  ivy  ami 
the  mellow  look  upon  their  walls,  are  too 
convenient  to  be  old.  Save  the  “Pantiles” 
and  a few  ancient  landmarks,  which  leaven 
a little  the  modernized  whole,  naught  but 
the  eternal  hills  and  the  grand  old  waving 
trees  remains  to  whisper  tales  of  long  ago, 
when  queens  and  princes,  coming  to  drink 
at  the  famous  “wells/’  dwelt,  with  their 
suites  of  noblemen  and  mauls  of  honor,  in 
tents  pitched  upon  the  Common  or  the  hills. 

The  virtue  of  t hese  “wells”  or  springs  was 
discovered  by  Dudley,  Lord  North,  a disso- 
lute young  nobleman  attached  to  the  court 
of  James  the  First,  and  in  a rare  and  curi- 


i neon veil tent  journey  to  sick  bodies,  besides 
the  money  it  carries  out  of  the  kingdom  and 
inconvenience  to  religion*  Much  more  I 
could  say,  but  I rather  hint  than  handle — 
rather  opeu  a door  to  a large  prospect,  than 
give  it/* 

Lord  North  had  evident  cause  for  grati- 
tude, cither  to  the  chalybeate  water  itself, 
or  to  the  clear,  vigorous  air  and  change  from 
court  dissipations  to  a quiet,  out-door,  coun- 
try life,  for  his  shattered  constitution  was 
gradually  restored  to  its  pristine  vigor,  and 
he  lived  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  his  eighty* 
iifth  year. 

Tin?  strengthening  properties  of  the 
springs,  together  with  the  great  natural  at- 
tractions of  the  town  itself,  and  the  many 
c banning  excursions  and  places  of  interest 
in  the  entourage,  caused  Tunbridge  Wells  to 
increase  steadily  in  favor  as  a summer  re- 
sort. It  had  already  been  distinguished  by 
a visit  from  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  in 
1664  Charles  the  Second,  w ith  his  consort 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  made  u long  and 
pleasant  sojourn  in  t hat  favored  spot  among 
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inis  work,  entitled  A Forest  Promwcitou*  of 
Several  Stxtoon*'  FymUtelion.  he  thus  quaintly 
claims  the  credit  of  bringing  them  iuto  no- 
tice : 

■k The  n so  of  Tunbridge  and  Epsom  wa- 
ters for  health  and  enrol  first  made  known 
to  London  and  the  king’s  people.  The  8paw 
-i.  c.,  Spa.  in  Belgium — is  a chargeable  and 


the  Kentish  hills,  thus  bringing  it  still  more 
into  fashion  and  repute.  Then?  is  yet  ex- 
tant a warrant  providing  for  the  erection 
of  tents  to  be  placed  on  the  Common  at  the 
disposition  of  the  queen,  which  warrant 
sets  forth  that  “you  arc  forthwith  required 

to  provide  and  make  ready Teuot*  Tents, 

besides  wlint  are  at  Tunbridge  already,  for 
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her  Mighty- saervice  ;v>  ami  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  Tunbridge  Wells  ami  its  annulment** 
toward  the  close  of  the  -seventeenth  century 
ia  given  in  a curious  hook,  entitled  llHdhot, 
hi*  Di(tlof?uc*<  published  in  1093. 

From  this  quaint  volume  we  learn  that 
the  journey  from  London  was  performed  on 
horseback,  and  was  looked  upon  an  quite  a 
heroic  accomplish rmmt  for  44 one  liot  day 
that  the  grandest  visitor  was  con  tent  to 
lodge  in  i%  lowly  cottage,  and  dine  “ on  ha- 
con  and  cole  worts,”  while  lie  drank  from  ma- 
ple enps  the  “ brisk,  saint iferems*  old  woni- 
airs  ale”  that  bubbled  over  the  famous 
“ Pun  tiles/'  where 

“ Midst  of  the  trees  Apollo  hath  a quire.” 

The  spring  which  furnished  this  “ salutifer- 
qus  ahv  had  been  somewhat  reclaimed  front 
its  primitive  rnsticUv  by  Lord  Musketry, 
lord  of  the  manor  in  1604;  ami  some  thirty 
vmrs  later  the  Princess  Anne  of  iWiiiinrJk, 
who  much  affected  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
was  its  acknowledged  and  very  liberal  pa- 
troness, bestowed  a handsome  basin  upon 
the  fountain,  which  long  afterward  retained 
the  mime  of  the  “Queen's  Well."  A short 
Vou  LV11N‘k  m.  24 


time  subsequent  to  tins  much-prized  gift, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  having  injured  him- 
self by  falling  upon  the  badly  constructed 
“ walks, M his  royal  mother  gave  a further 
donation  of  £100 — then  n generous  sum — 
with  which  to  put  the  thoroughfare  in  prop- 
er condition.  The  money  was  diverted  from 
the  use  in  tended,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
was  so  indignant  at  such  neglect  of  her 
wishes  that  she,  withdrew  all  favor  from  her 
once-loved  retreat,  and  sought  its  pleasant 
shades  no  more. 

The  repentant  inhabitants,  seeking  to 
atone  for  their  “sin  of  omission,”  paved  the 
leading  avenue  with  square  bricks  or  tiles, 
whence  the  familiar  “ Pantiles,”  so  identified 
with  the  list  of  illustrious  names  whose 
memory  still  lingers  among  the  spread- 
ing limes,  hut  the  echo  of  whose  footsteps 
has  died  away  in  the  long  vista  of  years  be- 
hind us. 

Hut  far  more  than  that  of  queen  or  no- 
bleman did  the  influence  of  the  celebrated 
“ Mean  Nash”  build  up  the  reputation  of  the 
“ Wells, v and  attract  visitors  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  charming  Kentish  8pa. 

Appearing  like  ft  brilliant  meteor,  in  a got- 
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er  for  pleasure  reported  lirst  to  the  *•  Pan-  eray’s  eve.r-dVdijrlitfiil  pen,  whieb  lolls  us 
tilts/' already,  at  the  early  liout  of  seven,  liow  Ham  Warrington,  fresh  from  tin*  wilds 
crowded  with  company,  through  whit*h  !«;-  of  Die  New  World,  makes  his  tirst  how  to 
seeching  tradesmen  push  t heir  w ay  ami  their  polite  society  in  tin*  Old  beneath  Die  spread- 
wares,  ami  where  even  imposing  doctors,  in  tug  limes  that  shade  the  “ Pautile8”ut  Tim- 
curling  wigs  a ml  with  heavy  gold-beaded  bridge.  The  celebrities  of  the  day  are  all 
nines,  extol  the  waters  and  tender  proles- 1 imemhled ; youth  and  beauty,  age  and  wit, 
shmal  advice.  leariuu^  and  i^iiontiiee,  jostle  eiu*h  other  lav 

♦Should  the  reader  chance  to  possess  a | ueatli  the  ibttg  arcade.  TLlie  beautilnl 
copy  of  the  nr//iV»*a*,  lie  eouid  have  no  j t-hmlh‘igh%  belle  alike  of  Bath  and  Tnn- 
more  charming  guide  to  the  old -fash toned  j bridge.  mid  the  sweet  Miss  Lnwfher.  h<*- 
l^irade  of  174*  than  that  afforded  by  Thaek-  j trot  lied  to  Colonel  Wolfe,  upon  w hose  arm 
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After' ,»r  mi in ry  or  mare  ago 
had  diijly  libi «t 

fh^  *‘Qf men5*  V»VJI,"  and  *peut  lu«  hour  or 
t wh  «*xdnio£i!tk  ^iihi;|diiiiA4tA*.AiMi;-gi¥irtiMgH. 
w i i\i;  friend  avid  aetj  uai  uttim^,  hi?  >vtip  »w:rml 
to  his  breakfast  Imndath  Jiitv  KukoC  Ttie 
MHiniiu^anvuI j&tsk--  a<^uiir|>vudkd  ^ d 1»  luhih', 
imd  waa  fe4Wwcd.1*y  aiiol!i>r^ hduir ni  liUfdft 
among  the  emo  d„  •»?  by  o Tomleavoutf  at  the 


she  horns.  air.  followed  hv  juUtmJOg  eye*, 
v Into  the  tongue  HoH  would  awi’ig  the  praise* 
of  live.  poor  old  Jwhess  of  Qneensberry  -— 
nHjfikrt  of- turd  March r vrho  Jmfcs  all  day 
— &he  lint  sit li  you and  fair,  now 
loilotVK  her  u.iHi  gibes  a.tnl  •Inngl'iUr.  Mis. 
Elizabeth  Earthly  Vibe  woaian  who  cutiKl 
talk  Hnvk.  ia*n*r  than  any  out*  iu  Englaml/f 

i >F  t ii  ij » r f VV  l ^ V ^ i i 
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no  VT*7>  ttOC&J*  M % M. 


Lwt'f  j Mam,  Harry’*  nntMyjio  dampy  tvhffce 
iHr^plItot  05;<5\l*  a JUty'd^  ^Wl%r 

■toolin'*' in  for  a w^nl  Mf!p>4W* 

.)n<U  Morns, .1*1  v hitfl- March's  l‘olus  AidbitV,*. 

ad- 

Ti * i r i M ;_r  u v <:  otiOf-  i hd  voduil  tiH.lv  *Ur  ire  Of 

ftiohkVdHpn,  iwpjckiifr  f>os 

with  jiiii-i'«>,i  i In*  ^aonttVnkuvd.  pook-in  >*  i? - 
»?d  * Hi- thorn r\ - m n b*r, r ’ <£U’o  /jbafdJ pilft*  W* 
ItfAvhr  in  Tokpnn*oy  Hv.'rfe  gtmdpU'J 
twin  of  iny  lord  t 'h‘  sti'Ho/id.  Sun  >vho  bows 
n ull  profound  rrU-UHiiv.  before  my  Joni 
$iWh»/p  of  $uJV*bpny  ^pafk 

ling  \ynhlpmfim’  of  J r a j>  t hk  ^r^id  huiafr?- 
$h  i * »*  it  an  l h'a  t ,'T l|jfc;45£(rf  h ;;>  An  Mley 

kindly  . .*n*rfost><‘  peti  eau  pain*  no  more? 


bpohs<;[ I er ’Hi  w her?  n-  skfret  ,thal:Wt  V«j- 
provtse  Jim  *titire  and  .*onfi.!m*ijt  kimwit  .a* 
“ w iw  < pootr),^  wlmh  wdnk  HiVOfi.uos  n.  re 
tuftoilnred  in  limuusrnpt,  and  w?^  J'iiirf- 
h rompoNCfl  c?f  jromataj  nl.hifltimijf  jo  noli* 
kum\  u iVef|Uo.u)*o»  of  tho  ‘ V\vps/’ 

yoim* ■ m*it^!!Miullv  had  Vlio  ^ood.  it. 

|\f «dWt  a (•:♦  i i fief  O \ er  f } ro  7*) hi^wi at  ddkftk  hr 
aji  ^Hit'siou  to  ^j>.o>v  uf  tia:  niany  invUjn^ 
and  Urtkre'ilvn^  -ijuu^  /iron'nd.  v.  ho.’h  v.vcur- 
sjonh  Heotti  pi  I hr*  O’  heet»  much  the  y;aim  hn 
Mowo  onjoy**if  iV-dii  V- 

.1*ih^hii?ry»f‘  t«  jty . jruid  j’hty  « w^f?;|»-.*.: 

if».r  ill  turci  ifil"  J ‘ >,i  I.  i vt  , ». : . J . .,  ..AL  :..<  • 


U‘s?  pimiw  'H. ,t;it(i^  ‘^iiiMprrv.!  i%  i ut<* 
4 (trs  1 leaf  now  lor  ninin  :j  srorr  of  . for^. 


wife*  ft*  ok-  mi  tykiNr/t:*.  is  hi  uk  rut  -k»>  iT.t?.*  ■W06*c, 


Lo f> I'Niir ih  b v htoht  1 y reamed  with  delight  j 
over  the  \ v»t  <hint  “ bapR*'  n aUcx  yr  and  ewn  y: 
the  elegant  i beytertiold  himself  mfikt.  have 
g»u«nl  down  - from.  the  heights  of  Post  hall 

whovo  into  it>H  sunlit  fields  with  as  vivid 
mi  apptwifttiou  t*f  their  wondrous  beauty  as 
the  gentle  Princess  Louise,  whose  artistic  < 
eye  looks  down  over  it  to-day  from  her  win- 
dows at  Dorudeu. 

Imagination  easily  ooxijnre#  up  Miss  Child- 
leigh,  or  the  three  Ladies  Chtire hill — the  < 
Duke  of  Marlboronglfs  handsome  dangli- 
ters— -holding  an  admiring  court  under  tin' 
shadow  of  Bay  ham's  ivy -mantled  arches, 
even  then  crumbling  into  graceful  decay  he-  < 
Death  the  weight  of  their  many  hundred 
yearn. 

Perhaps  the  pleasure-loving u Beau  Nash”  « 
drove  out  into  the  dewy  morning  intent  < 
ujmn  a pilgrimage  to  the  stately  castle  of 
Ightham — pronounced,  with  that  charming 
disregard  of  spelling  that  distinguishes  the  j 
ahhrev lati on- levin g Briton,  Ihun — whose  i 
sun-kissed  walls,  rising  gray  and  solemn 
from  the  silent  lake  beneath,  show  the  most  ; 
perfect  specimen  left  to  this  encroaching, 
hurrying,  practical  nineteenth  century  of 
the  old  English  “moated  house, **  where  it 
seems  as  though  life  must  have  passed  like 
an  idyl  set.  to  the  sweet  monotonous  music 
of  whispering  trees  and  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  babbling  fountain. 


Even  the  prosaic  soul  of  the  **  snutf-eolor- 
ed  dictionary  -maker”  must  have  softened  in 
tender  pride  as  he  drove  along  the  famous 
Bid  borough  crest,  and,  descending  into  beau- 
tiful Penshurst,  drew  up  with  wondering 
eye  before  the  home  of  the  illustrious  Sid- 
neys, around  whose  bn  tt  homo  i ted  walls  cling 
memories  of  centuries  of  glory,  and  whose 
fields  were  the  “ Arcadia”  w hioh  their  gifted 
owner  praised  with  so  much  eloquence. 

Perhaps  my  lord  March  stopped  gam- 
bling long  enough  to  ride  out  and  see  if  lie 
could  play  at  “shovel -board”  upon  the  long 
oaken  table  in  the  hall  at  Koole,  where 
many  a king  and  queen  had  supped,  or 
made  bets  about  t he  size  and  shape  of  that 
splendid  palace  anciently  attached  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  wild  still,  through  the 
kindness  of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Mortimer 
.Sackviile-\V>st,  shown  to  the  public  during 
three  days  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Carter,  it  may  he,  came  down  from 
her  Grecian  heights,  and  condescended  to 
visit  Hover  and  walk  through  the  scenes 
that  wvw  fair  Anne  Holey  it  roared  and  edu- 
cated, and  that  witnessed  the  young  beau- 
ty’s reception  of  her  royal  lover,  whoso  up- 
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proaeli  win*  heralded  by  buglei^  posted  upon 
the  neighboring  hills. 

Then  therit  whs  beautiful  Bridge,  seat  of 
the  Nevilles  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  with  its  deep  blue  lake,  its  miles  and 
miles  of  sunny  fields  and  grand  old  silent 
forests,  into  whose  cool  delicious  depths 
only  the  straggling  deer  found  a way.  On 
every  side  Nature  wooed  the  wanderer  with 
her  choicest  robes,  her  fairest  smiles.  But 
she  could  not,  after  all,  clothed  even  in  her 
glowing  summer 
beauty,  keep  him 
witbiu  her  loving 
arms.  A woman’s 
smile,  a crowded 
walk,  a gossip  at 
1 lie  club,  were  spells 
more  potent  than 
her  fairi'st  flowers 
or  the  gayest  songs 
of  her  sweet-voiced 
bi  rds>  The  one  great 
point  of  interest,  in 
spite  of  castle  or  cot- 
tage, forest  or  lake, 
was  t he  Fa  utile 
Walk,”  w here  socie- 
ty, after  the  mid- 
day dinner,  appear- 
ed again,  cm  rjrftiule 
/cMinyto  hold  its  ten- 
drinking,  like  its 
break  fast,  in  the 
open  air.  With  that 
fragrant  cup  seems 
to  have  been  sipped 
many  a tale  of  scan- 
dal that  w ould  bring 


a crimson  flag  of  distress  across  the  purer 
cheek  of  to-day,  hut  which  called  no  blush 
of  shame  into  the  rouged  nml  powdered  vis- 
age of  centuries  ago 5 and  the  pastime  of 
destroying  reputation  and  fortune  seems 
only  to  have  been  interrupted,  as  the  even- 
ing began  to  fall,  by  an  adjournment  to  pri- 
vate card  parties  — whirb,  in  spite  of  M Beau 
Nash,”  still  continued  to  thrive — -wiibiij- 
doors,  or  to  the  great  Assembly-room,  where 
dancing  began  at  six  o'clock.  A stately 
minuet  opened  the 
programme,  and  con- 
ti  nued  for  nearly 
two  hours,  every 
gentleman  being 
"'T ~ -ri1  compelled  to  dance 
with  two  ladies. 
“ Beau  Nusli”  wits 
kJfrftT  for  many  years  the 

* accomplished  *'  mas- 

ter of  ceremonies” 
at  the  crowded  ball- 
room, and  caused 
the  social  country- 
* i : * : ■ • ' : ’ * • • 1 : ' 

it  fc  as  early  as  eight, 

eon  (inning  until 

BBSEIIk!  " r eleven,  when  the 

V , music  ceased.  and 

K tliecmpauA  retired. 

lh> w imli kc  all  Ibis 
to  the  more  prosaic, 
l*»i t certainly  ? in 
55^;  some  respects,  more 

decorous,  life  of  to- 
: day  l 

The  ‘‘salutiferouR 
ale”  still  flows  into 


L<AY  41  AM  h AMOJIKSj. 


AS  OLD-FASHIONED  SPA, 


its  marble  basin  at  the  foot  ot'  the  Pa  it  tiles, 
now  Stearin#  the  more  commonplace  designa- 
tion of  the  ''Parade hot  no  elegant  adven- 
turer comes  in  gilded  coach  and  six  to  quaff 
health  and  strength  at  its  bubbling  stream  ; 
no  would-be  poets  saunter  in  at  the  book- 
seller's to  scribble  indifferent  verse  or  make 
merry  over  the  failings  of  their  fellow-men. 
The  limes  st  ill  spread  their  green  and  stately 
arms  out  over  tlm  sun- decked  “ Walk;'’  but 
wit  and  beauty  no  longer  meet  to  sip  the 
“imp  that  cheers  hut  not  inebriates’*  be- 
neath tlieir  kindly  shade:  the  anteprandial 
*'  dm  m/’  w i t h its  u iue  teen  t il  - ee n t ury  ue- 


Tht?  belle  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  goes  to  a hall  at  midnight,  and  whirls 
round  to  the  music  of  Strauss’s  enchanting 
waltzes  until  the  stars  grow  pale. 

Tempom  mutaniur ! The  visitor  of  to-day. 
when  he  has  not  the  time  or  the  taste  to 
travel  by  coach  from  Loudon,  rushes  in  be- 
hind a shrieking  engine,  and,  be  he  lord  or 
l>ea*!iut,  seems  to  come  and  go  equally  un- 
marked. Even  Majesty  herself,  paying  » 
visit  to  her  dnnghter  at  Dornden  a few 
weeks  since,  drove  com  fort  ably  about,  in  a 
homely  wagonette,  ami  save  the  hearty 
blessings  and  good  v ishes  that  followed 


v*ws«em?T  ctacr. 


eninpaniinent  of  “ gossip”  and  ballad-sing- 
ing, is  a ceremony  discreetly  conducted  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  blinds,  far  from  the 
gaze  of  eyes  profane.  Neither  has  time  si- 
lenced the  “sweet  music  of  Apollo’s  quire;** 
the  band  {days  on,  while  old  and  young  still 
come  and  listen  ; hut,  a! tori  no  “poek-mark- 
e<r*  I>r.  Johnson  is  there  to  give  a surly  nod 
in  answer  to  my  lord  Chesterfield**  gra- 
cious bow.  No  It  i chard  son  or  Mrs.  Carter 


her  every  where,  excited  scarcely  more  stir 
than  plain  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith. 

Douro  House,  ;i  low  ami  modest  dwelling 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ephraim,  in  which 
the  family  of  the  “ Iron  I hike’*  resided  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  is  often 
visited  with  pleasure  and  interest  by  (be 
descendant m of  that  illustriouH  name ; w hile 
a little  beyond,  dark  and  ivy-covered, stands 
“ Chancellor  House/'  once  the  home  of  the 
famous — ot  infamous — Judge  Jeffries, 

The  echoes  of  the  “Pantiles"  art*  daily 
awakened  to  the  footsteps  of  great  mid 
good  and  learned  folk,  who  drink  at  the 
Hiirne  fountain  ami  gallop  over  the  same 
breezy  down  as  did  “Gentleman  Nash"  or 
my  lord  Chesterfield ; lmt  they  dress  in  nn- 
poeticai  suits  of  tweed,  and  there  is  around 
jitid  about  thorn  no  glamour  of  medhcval 
splendor,  as  iu  the  olden  time. 
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MANUEL  MENENDEZ. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  DE  AMICIS. 

L 

THE  Andalusian  ballad  “Don  Manuel 
Menendez”  has  slight  foundation  in 
fact.  The  truth  is  only  to  be  learned  from 
the  few  inhabitants  of  Seville  who  knew 
him  personally,  as  he  left  Seville,  on  the 
death  of  his  parents,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  making  only  a brief  return,  ten  years 
after,  before  quitting  the  city  forever.  But 
even  in  these  few  months  the  city  rang  with 
his  name.  Eveu  then  he  made  no  steady 
stay,  departing,  returning,  disappearing, 
without  hinting  wherefore  or  whither;  and 
not  infrequently  the  first  hint  of  his  un- 
hoped-for re-appearance  came  iu  the  shape 
of  some  new  story  of  quarrel  and  duel,  of 
sword  thrusts  given  or  taken  outside  the 
Cordova  Gate.  Not  a few  of  those  who 
knew  him  thought  him  a trifle  mad,  the  con- 
sequence, they  maintained,  of  an  awkward 
knock  on  the  head  from  the  horns  of  a young 
and  savage  bull  ( novillo ) in  the  Sunday 
games  of  the  arena.  The  mishap  was  real 
enough,  und  he  carried  the  marks  still,  but 
his  brain  was  as  sound  as  ever.  His  won- 
derful and  exuberant  vitality  overflowed  in 
motion,  love-making,  poetry,  tears,  blood- 
shed, but  found  quietus  in  noue.  To  his 
warm  heart  he  added  the  pride  of  Lucifer, 
set  otf  by  storms  of  rage,  iu  which  he  would 
often  dash  his  bare  hand  against  the  wall  in 
sheer  fury.  With  almost  appalling  firm- 
ness and  determination  he  combined  a mad- 
man’s courage,  and  a woman’s  jesting  word 
gave  his  character  at  a stroke:  “If  there 
are  inhabitants  in  the  comets,  I can’t  help 
fancying  they  must  be  just  like  Manuel 
Menendez.”  His  words  were  not  uttered — 
they  exploded ; and  his  vitality  ran  to  waste 
in  the  very  vibrations  of  his  voice.  When 
iu  the  arena  of  Seville  a bull-fighter,  losing 
courage,  planted  a treacherous  thrust  in  his 
brute  adversary,  or  tormented  him  when  he 
should  have  killed  him,  the  most  terrible 
shout  of  “ Coward!”  which  echoed  through 
the  iuclosure  was  always  from  his  lips ; and 
at  the  theatre  San  Fernando,  wheu  the  silence 
of  the  parterre  was  suddenly  broken  by  one 
of  those  heart-felt,  heart-stirring  “ Bravi /” 
which  send  a tingle  through  the  veins  of 
every  one  present,  no  one  asked  from  whom 
it  came : it  was  still  Menendez.  His  frieuds 
were  w ont  to  speak  of  his  colossal  latent — a 
mere  bit  of  Andalusian  bombast.  His  lyrics 
were  but  one  prolonged  period,  a flood  of 
high-sounding  phrases  and  glittering  im- 
agery, winding  up  with  some  abrupt  turn, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  poetic  superstructure, 
meant  to  be  striking  and  effective,  but  too 
often  unintelligible. 

No  less  puzzling  than  his  poetry  was  the 
life  of  this  man.  He  might  bo  seen  hat- 
less crossing  the  Alameda  at  midnight,  or 


issuing  at  daybreak  from  the  cathedral 
wicket,  or  wandering  restlessly,  a whole 
morning  through,  up  aud  down  the  long 
Strada  delle  Cento  Svallate  (street  of  the  hun- 
dred turns)  with  head  bent  forward  as  if 
bunting  for  pins  on  the  pavement.  From 
his  house  the  nocturnal  wayfarer  could  hear 
the  souud  of  reading  aloud,  of  frantic  laugh- 
ter, the  crash  of  windowr-panes,  the  souuds 
of  w oman’s  sobbing.  The  most  extravagant 
charges,  save  always  the  one  charge  of  cow- 
ardice, were  laid  to  his  accouut — aud  be- 
lieved. 

Of  course  all  Seville  knew  him  well.  The 
upper  classes,  little  given  to  gossip,  still  re- 
garded him  with  a disfavor  born  of  distrust 
aud  timidity;  the  lower  revered  him  for 
having  saved  an  old  porter  from  the  waves 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  Probably  there  was 
not  a woman  iu  the  town,  from  the  Gov- 
ernor’s wife  to  the  poorest  work-girl  iu  the 
cigar  factory,  who  had  not  at  some  time  or 
other,  under  pretext  of  shading  her  face, 
shot  through  the  sticks  of  her  screening  fan 
a glance  of  inquiry  or  of  invitation  at  this 
incorrigible  scape-grace.  For  Menendez’s 
fine  Arab  features  were  set  off  by  a mass  of 
raven  hair,  aud  his  dress,  tasteful  iu  its  ec- 
centricity, set  off  like  a muillot  the  powerful 
but  aristocratic  lines  of  his  youtbfnl  figure. 

Such  wras  Mauuel  Menendez — as  far  as 
possible  from  the  savage  the  popular  ballad 
w'ould  make  him  out.  Such,  at  least,  we 
find  him  after  seven  months’  stay  iu  Seville, 
when  occurred  that  sudden  chauge  in  him 
which  his  friend  Don  Hermogenes  still  re- 
members, and  for  which  he  is  our  authority. 

“Manuel!”  he  said,  “you  crazy  fool!  you 
w ill  kill  yourself  if  yon  go  on  in  this  way. 
What  you  want  is  some  subduing  passion  to 
keep  you  in  order.  You  have  had  things 
your  own  wTay  long  enough  ; now  yon  need 
a little  obedience.  Can’t  yon  find  a woman 
with  a stronger  character  than  your  own  to 
take  you  iu  hand  f” 

“ T re  found  her!”  replied  Mauuel,  smiling. 

“ Who  !” 

“ Fermina !” 

“ Fermina !”  cried  his  friend — “ Fermi na  of 
the  Faubonrg  Triana  f Fermina  di  Granata  f 
Fermina  the  Princess  f” 

Menendez  nodded. 

With  one  spring  Don  Hermogenes  rushed 
to  the  w'indow,  and  called  out,  in  solemn 
tones,  “ O men  of  Seville ! Don  Manuel  Me- 
nendez is  dead !” 

II. 

And,  in  fact,  a month  from  that  time 
Manuel  Meueudez  was  a changed  man,  and 
all  through  Seville  fathers  of  unmanageable 
daughters  breathed  more  freely.  ‘He  was 
seen  no  more  at  villa,  church,  or  circus.  To 
find  him,  how'ever,  one  had  only  to  pass  the 
iron  bridge,  take  the  turn  to  the  left,  straight 
along  the  river  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
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ana  suburb,  aud  theu,  mounting  to  the  sec- 
ond story  of  a white  house  opposite  the 
Golden  Tower,  to  peep  through  the  key-hole 
iuto  a small  modest  room  shaded  by  the 
trees  which  line  the  right  bank  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. There  you  would  have  found  him, 
at  the  feet  of  the  fairest  yet  the  strangest 
creature  lie  fore  whom  he  had  ever  bowed 
his  swarthy  forehead  in  adoration,  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  a mad  gush  of  amorous  folly, 
while  the  girl  listened  in  sileuce,  working 
the  while  at  a garland  of  flowers.  “ Ferini- 
11a,”  he  said,  in  murmured  tones,  “ you  are 
a mystery,  a creature  of  another  planet. 
From  what  world  do  you  come,  and  how 
did  you  ever  fall  in  love  with  a mortal  man  ? 
I could  swear  there  had  been  a time  when 
you  had  sky-blue  hair  and  pink  eyes.  Why 
do  you  never  laugh  f Yon  frighten  me  ! I 
don’t  like  to  l>e  alone  with  you.  It  seems 
to  me  you  must  see  something  or  some  oue, 
with  those  eyes,  that  I don’t  see — perhaps 
here  behind  me,  looking  at  you  while  I 
speak.  Your  soul  must  be  a soul  which  has 
migrated  from  another  sphere,  your  voice  is 
feigued,  aud  your  language  is  certainly  not 
Spanish.  Perhaps  if  you  suddenly  spoke  to 
me  with  your  real  voice  in  your  own  tongue, 
I should  turn  to  stone.  Yet  it  is  enough  for 
me  that  yon  love  me ; your  love  is  a ring 
which  links  me  with  the  supernatural.  Tell 
me  the  truth — whom  did  you  love  in  the  oth- 
er life  f I ain  jealous  of  one  of  the  dwellers 
in  Sirius  !”  Theu  a little  cry  of  affectionate 
delight,  as  Feruiina  with  quick,  energetic 
movement  rutiled  his  dark  locks,  aud  then 
a suddeu  frown  ou  Fermina’s  brow  as  she 
darted  a suspicious  glance  at  a slight  red 
mark  on  his  neck.  “ What  are  yon  lookiug 
at  f”  the  young  man  asked,  surprised. 

“Nothing,”  she  answered,  relieved,  and  in 
a moment  added,  coldly,  “but,  Manuel, 
take  care!  If  she  came  between  us,  I could 
drive  a knife  into  the  queen  herself!” 

III. 

Menendez’s  whims  seemed  natural  enough 
to  any  who  had  once  seen  Fermina,  extraor- 
dinary as  she  was  in  her  character,  her  beau- 
ty, and  her  past  life.  The  people  of  the 
suburb  called  her  the  Princes* — the  men  in 
earnest,  the  girls  ironically ; but  they  felt 
more  aud  more  every  day  that  the  mocking 
title  was  more  than  a jest.  Fermina  was 
the  tallest  girl  in  the  suburb,  and  even  Me- 
nendez,  with  his  Guardsman’s  stature,  was 
but  half  a head  above  her.  Her  melancholy 
black  eyes  and  heavy  meeting  brows  gave 
to  her  dark,  somewhat  African  features 
an  expression  almost  threatening,  which 
changed  to  gentlest  merriment  with  the 
parting  of  her  full  mobile  lips.  She  smiled, 
however,  as  Menendez  said,  but  once  a day, 
and  usually  kept  her  eyes  half  closed  with  a 
certaiu  shade  of  disdain.  A rose  fastened  in 
her  hair,  a white  lace  mantilla,  a black 


bodice  and  pink  skirt,  with  light-colored 
bottiues  tightly  fitting  her  trim  ankle  aud 
tiny  foot — such  was  her  invariable  dress 
when  she  appeared  ouce  a week  iu  public 
among  the  shower  of  glances,  curious,  sen- 
timeutal,  furious,  impertinent,  audacious, 
which  rained  upou  her  from  every  quarter. 
No  one,  however,  ventured  to  accost  her, 
even  when  aloue,  for  the  few  daring  hands 
which  had  offeuded  her  during  her  first 
week’s  stay  in  Seville  had  carried  away 
bloody  traces  of  her  resentment.  “ She  is 
an  angel,”  they  said,  “ or  a demon,”  aud  no 
one  knew  clearly  which.  She  came,  it  was 
said,  from  Granada ; she  was  known  to  live 
alone,  and,  it  was  thought,  by  her  own  la- 
bor. Beyond  this  all  was  mere  matter  of 
coujecture ; her  fellow-lodgers,  or  the  few 
girls  with  whom  she  exchanged  nods,  knew 
no  more  about  her  than  the  next  chance 
passenger.  She  had  taken  a fancy  to  Me- 
nendez, who  was  madly  iu  love  with  her — a 
case  of  adoration — and  their  pride  in  each 
other  found  expression  in  their  long,  se- 
rious, intense  gaze  of  mutual  absorption. 
Only  oue  thing  troubled  Maunel’s  happi- 
ness— a vague  intermittent  jealousy,  which 
Feriniua  unwittingly  fostered  by  repelling 
it  with  a pride  which  seemed  to  him  too 
indignant  to  be  sincere.  He  was  wrong. 
Fermina  had,  iu  good  truth,  no  feeling  but 
that  of  scorn — or  rather  of  horror — for  the 
whole  tribe  of  poor  mean  feelings  which 
s warm  ubout  even  the  most  genuine  affec- 
tion in  vulgar  souls.  “ Manuel,”  she  said  to 
him  once,  “the  day  when  you  suspect  me  of 
being  false  to  you  or  to  myself,  my  love  for 
you  dies.  Mind  my  w'ords ! I am  not  a wom- 
an like  other  women ; I won’t  have  you  a man 
like  other  men.  Most  of  you  are  poor,  meau 
creatures ; I have  set  my  heart  on  you  be- 
cause I don’t  think  it  true  of  you.  Don’t 
let  it  be  so  ever.  I am  prond,  and  have 
given  my  honor  into  your  keeping;  respect 
it,  and  don’t  trifle  with  my  affection,  for  I 
am  one  of  the  women  who  never  forgive. 
Once  out  of  my  heart,  there  is  no  gettiug  iu 
again.  When  Fermina  has  once  told  you 
she  loves  you,  let  that  be  euough  for  a life- 
time. Remember !” 

IV. 

All  Seville  knew  their  mutual  love,  or  saw 
it,  rather.  By  night  they  walked  among 
the  plane-trees  of  the  Cristina  Garden ; by 
day  they  sailed  dowm  the  Guadalquivir  to 
San  Juan  to  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among 
the  orange  bowers ; and  whoso  found  Fer- 
mina kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral  was  sure  to  descry  next  moment, 
in  the  shadow  of  some  neighboring  chapel, 
Manuel’s  graceful  motionless  figure.  On 
the  street  people  gazed  at  them  with  that 
strange  blending  of  complacency  and  bitter 
jealousy  which  stirs  even  in  youthful  bos- 
oms at  the  sight  of  happy  lovers,  prosperous 
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aud  proud  iu  tbeir  prosperity.  But  they,  on 
their  part,  passed  on  through  the  bustle, 
Fertuina  calmly  looking  over  the  heads  of 
those  around,  Meneudez  vaiuly  tryiug  to  find 
any  one  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  eye, 
hearing  their  bliss  in  triumph,  as  it  were, 
flinging  their  passion,  like  a challenge,  in 
their  townsmen’s  faces,  and  leaving  along 
their  way  a broad  swath  of  wounded  pride 
and  small  sentimentalities  blighted. 

Still  Fennina,  little  by  little,  had  won 
over  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  women 
of  her  own  class.  Many,  while  they  bowed 
before  her  invincible  pride,  had  come  to 
think  her,  perhaps,  an  ornament  to  the  sub- 
urb, and  take  her  for  a model.  She  had  her 
imitators,  and  many  a fro  ward  and  facile 
gitana  set  to  copying  her  manner  — bead 
back  and  eyes  half  closed,  while  from  the 
edge  of  the  corsage  peeped  the  handle  of  a 
dagger— which  they  had  not  the  slightest 
iut£utiou  of  ever  using. 

v. 

Just  at  this  time  a sudden  change  came 
over  Meneudez.  No  one  but  those  who  were 
responsible  for  it  knew  why,  yet  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  felt  any  sur- 
prise. Certain  natures  conceal  within  them- 
selves a germ  of  suspicion,  always  vigorous, 
always  ready  at  the  slightest  stimulus,  the 
merast  hiut,  to  bloom  into  full  energy,  and 
poisou  the  strongest  and  purest  affection. 
Who  in  his  own  life  has  not  beeu  at  one 
time  or  other  agent  or  victim  of  some  such 
sudden  ruin  t Some  transient  shadow  of 
doubt,  smiled  aside  at  the  moment,  fiuds 
later  food  in  any  insignificant  chauce  mat- 
ter— a careless  phrase  in  a letter,  an  ac- 
quaintance’s hasty  word — aud  gains  a hold 
which  lifts  it  from  the  dark  recesses  of  our 
souls  to  set  its  ugliness  before  our  eyes  like 
some  hateful  vermin,  grappling  and  grasp- 
ing with  its  liuudred  ravenous  arms  in  ven- 
omous rage  for  prey.  Shaking  off  our  mo- 
mentary dismay,  we  take  heart  and  hope 
again,  and  crush  out  the  demon  doubt.  But 
in  vain.  From  every  lurkiug  corner  of  our 
memory  swarm  forth,  like  mocking  goblins, 
a thousand  half-forgotten  recollections  of 
flitting  smiles,  half-spoken  words,  and  half- 
seen  movements  of  brow  or  lips;  the  soft 
closing  of  a door,  the  sound  of  furtive  steps, 
a garment’s  rustle,  a whisper,  a shadow — 
all  seething  confusedly  in  our  thought,  till, 
blending  aud  gaining  force,  vigor,  and  ex- 
pression, they  denounce,  accnse,  demonstrate, 
perverting  heart  and  reason  alike,  slipping 
into  our  too  willing  hand  the  pen  or  the 
dagger,  and  goading  us  to  insult  or  crime 
beyoud  all  hope  of  pardon  more  fiercely  and 
promptly  than  any  the  most  immediate  and 
irrefragable  evidence.  And  as  Meneudez 
stood  late  one  night,  at  home,  before  his  ta- 
ble, holding  a just-opened  letter  in  his  hand, 
this  fate  fell  upon  him.  For  a moment  he 


thought  he  was  going  mad.  With  a spring 
he  rushed  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
long,  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  the  oth- 
er pressed  on  his  heart,  staring  out  into  the 
square,  motionless  as  a statue,  aud  almost 
as  insensible.  Then,  with  a strangled  cry 
of  rage  aud  anguish,  he  rushed  from  the 
house.  He  shot  across  the  square  like  an 
arrow,  turned  the  corner  by  the  Caridad, 
hurried  past  the  Goldeu  Tower,  leaped  into 
a boat,  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  riv- 
er, aud  dashing  into  Fermiua’s  house,  knock- 
ed at  the  door. 

She  was  out.  An  unusual  chauce  had 
kept  her  away  from  home,  and,  as  the  ill 
fortune  of  the  two  lovers  would  have  it, 
her  absence  just  at  that  hour  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  slanderous  indications  of 
the  letter,  and  formed  at  once  an  accusation, 
a confirmation,  a curse ! Meneudez  stood 
before  the  door  as  if  turned  to  stone.  Al- 
ready the  lover’s  pain  had  given  place  in 
his  heart  to  the  blind,  savage  rage  of  over- 
weening and  wounded  pride.  A devilish 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind,  and,  hur- 
rying dowu  the  stairs,  he  started  at  a run 
for  his  own  house;  but  at  the  bridge  he 
stopped.  Another  thought  had  crossed 
and  almost  effaced  the  first.  “Suppose  it 
were  not  true  f”  he  questioned ; and  for  a 
moment  his  soul  was  radiant  agniu  with 
hope.  But  fate  still  pursued  him.  On 
getting  back  to  his  room  he  found  a letter 
from  Fennina:  “To-morrow  I shall  not  be 
at  home;”  and  even  this  notification  came 
in  to  fatally  confirm  his  delusion.  Sheer 
mad  and  dizzy  with  fury,  he  raged,  laughed, 
aud  cursed  at  once ; then,  seizing  a pen,  he 
wrote  in  bold  characters  on  a strip  of  paper 
Fermina’8  name,  and  appended  a mortal  in- 
sult. Carrying  this  with  him,  he  rushed 
from  the  house,  hurried  back  over  the  way 
he  had  just  come,  till  he  reached  Fenuina’s 
lodging,  fastened  the  infamous  libel  with 
convulsive  hands  upon  her  door,  and  hur- 
ried down  stairs,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
passion.  Stopping  at  the  bottom  he  heard 
the  door  open,  and  a light  shone  out  on  the 
staircase,  followed  by  a scream  of  despair 
and  a heavy  fall.  A moment  after  came  the 
opening  of  other  doors  and  the  sound  of 
people  running  dowrn  stairs.  Then  he  heard 
a woman’s  voice  as  she  read  the  paper  aloud, 
and  the  outburst,  of  other  voices  in  a cry  of 
indignation:  “ Mentim /”  (a  lie). 

VL 

His  state  cf  mind,  an  hour  after,  was  that 
of  one  who  wakes  from  a frightful  dream. 
That  terrible  scream  had  waked  him.  He 
had  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  shape  together  in 
his  mind  proofs,  indications,  arguments,  rec- 
ollections, shadow's — all  had  vanished  and 
faded  out  as  swiftly  as  they  had  taken  form. 
As  a trifle  had  sufficed  to  inflame  his  creduli- 
ty, a single  cry  had  dissolved  the  delusion. 
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window,  he  found  himself  at  dawn— he 
knew  not  how —crossing  the  iron  bridge. 
Suddenly  be  stopped,  rooted  to  tin?  spot,  as 
he  saw  Fenninu  coming  toward  him.  One 
instantaneous  glance  told  him  that  she  had 
seen  him,  and  in  her  face  and  manner  he 
read  a determination  before  which  every 


He  bad  plunged  headlong  from  one  convic- 
tion to  Another  ; no  proofs  were  needed; 
all  was  explained,  every  thing  understood. 
Within  him,  as  without,  reigned  a solemn 
silence,  in  which  his  mental  eye  dwelt  ou 
one  pale,  motionless,  threatening  figure  — 
Fernii nit’s — and  the  vast  gulf  between.  He 


knew  her,  knew  she  would  never  pardon : 
lie  bad  killed  his  love.  With  bis  deadly 
abasement  and  confusion  were  blended  bis 
re-awakening  affection*  spurred  by  remorse 
and  despair,  and  a mad  longing  for  death, 
white  yet  the  utter  nervous  prostration 
which  had  seized  upon  him  forbade  any 
thing  like  resolute  action.  After  a night 
passed  stretched  out  ou  the  lloor  by  the 


trace  of  hope  died  within  him.  She  was  in 
gala  dress,  and  walking  w ith  a tree,  almost, 
hurried  step, her  head  proudly  up,  her  glance 
veiled  hut  straightforw  ard,  her  features  still 
and  cold  as  marble.  Ah  she  passed,  be  open- 
ed bis  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
on  his  lips,  ami  she  went  by  w it  limit  look- 
ing at  him,  firm  and  majestic,  with  sinking 
heart  yet  scornful  face,  while  a faint  odor 
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of  rose  perfume  was  wafted  from  her  dress 
os  she  passed  ou  without  for  a moment  look- 
ing back.  A black  veil  seemed  to  drop  be- 
fore bis  vision  and  shut  her  out — forever. 

VII. 

He  went  through  that  day  and  the  uext 
in  the  mecliauical  languor  and  stupor  of 
utter  helplessness.  It  was  the  first  severe 
lesson  ever  taught  his  violence  and  pride, 
and  it  stunned  him.  A long  letter  to  Fer- 
miua  brought  no  answer,  but  he  hardly  felt 
either  surprise  or  resentment;  he  had  ex- 
pected no  better.  A second  came  back  un- 
opened, and  was  thrown  heedlessly  in  a cor- 
ner. When,  late  in  the  eveuing,  he  went 
with  palpitating  heart  and  knocked  at  her 
door,  the  light  in  the  window  told  that  she 
was  at  home,  but  he  got  no  answer.  An 
hour  after,  he  came  back;  still  the  same 
light,  ami  still  the  same  silent,  bolted  door. 
Half  that  night  he  passed  seated  at  his  win- 
dow with  his  head  resting  ou  his  hands. 
Next  day  he  neither  wrote  nor  called,  and, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  not  gone  out,  would  nev- 
er have  had  courage  for  further  attempt. 
But  he  did  go  out,  and  a chance  incident 
decided  the  fate  of  his  whole  after-life.  It 
was  a holiday,  and  as  he  wandered  aimlessly, 
almost  unconsciously,  from  street  to  street, 
he  found  himself  in  the  walks  of  the  Cris- 
tina Garden.  At  this  hour  from  the  Golden 
Tower  to  the  Palace  of  Sau  Telmo  was  all 
one  brilliant,  gay,  and  stirring  crowd.  The 
air  resounded  with  festal  music,  and  the  sun 
lay  bright  on  the  river.  For  a moment  Me- 
nendez  felt  a transient  lifting  of  his  deadly 
sadness,  and  let  himself  drift  with  the  crowd. 
Suddenly  a girl  of  the  lower  class,  as  she 
passed  him,  cried  iu  his  ear,  “Ea  mentira , Me- 
nendez !ly  aud  disappeared.  He  turned  pale, 
and  tried  to  get  away  from  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  those  arouud  him  who  had  noticed 
the  incident;  but  all  at  once  another  girl, 
a few  steps  off,  cried,  still  more  distinctly, 
“ Mentira  /"  He  turned  away,  confused  ami 
disconcerted,  and  tried  to  force  his  way 
through  the  throng  aud  escape.  But  now 
a third,  then  a fourth,  aud  finally  a whole 
group  of  girls  from  Triaua,  recognizing  him, 
began  to  cry  after  him,  “ Mentira , Menendez , 
mentira  .”'  People  stopped,  while  other  girls, 
as  they  came  up,  repeated  the  cry.  His  name 
began  to  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  and  as  the 
crowd  parted  a moment  before  grouping 
around  him,  he  seized  the  welcome  chance, 
darted  through,  with  pale  and  distorted 
features,  out  of  the  walk,  caught  up  with  a 
carriage,  and  leaping  in,  was  driven  rapidly 
from  the  spot,  still  hearing  for  some  time 
the  distant  cries  of  his  tormentors.  Once 
at  home,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
aud  broke  into  a passion  of  angry  yet  dis- 
consolate weeping.  “It  has  gone  abroad!" 
he  cried.  “ I am  a by- word  in  Seville,  and 
can't  show  my  face  before  the  world ! I am 


scorned,  insulted,  dishonored !”  All  at  once 
a new  aud  noble  suggestion  flashed  through 
his  mind,  answered  by  a profound  stir  iu  his 
whole  nature,  which  lighted  up  his  features, 
toned  up  his  nerves,  and  set  his  blood  aflame. 
Then,  as  if  assenting  to  the  whispered  prayer 
of  some  invisible  friend,  “ Yes,”  lie  murmur- 
ed, “one  more  trial!"  aud  hurried  out. 

VIII. 

Fermiua  was  working  by  lamp-light  in  a 
corner  of  her  room,  when  she  heard  a quick 
light  step  ou  the  stair,  and  remembered,  too 
late,  that  she  had  left  the  door  ajar.  She 
had  barely  time  to  start  up  and  then  siuk 
back  in  her  chair,  when  Menendez  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  bowred  his  forehead  to 
the  ground,  aud  cried,  sobbing,  “Fermiua, 
forgive  me !" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sat,  with  wide 
eyes,  pallid  features,  and  trembling  lips,  gaz- 
ing toward  the  window. 

“ Fermiua, ” Menendez  wont  on,  in  a voice 
that  came  convulsed  aud  strangling  from 
his  heaviug  chest,  “ forgive  me.  I have  been 
a brute  and  a fool.  You  are  an  angel ; I am 
a wretch.  I have  torn  at  my  own  heart 
with  my  own  hands;  I have  wept  bloody 
tears.  They  have  insulted  me  iu  the  street 
till  I thought  I should  go  mad.  I can’t  live 
so.  Give  me  back  your  love.  Don't  con- 
demn me  to  endless  torture.  Forget  it. 
Can't  you  love  me  again  f See,  I am  grovel- 
ling at  your  feet,  aud  beating  my  forehead 
on  the  earth.  I have  no  voice,  nor  tears,  nor 
self-respect,  nor  honor  left — nothing  but  the 
love  that  is  tearing  my  heart  out,  aud  the 
despair  that  is  killing  me.  Fermiua,  have 
pity  on  me!” 

Still  Fermina  gazed  at  the  window,  while 
her  features  twitched  convulsively,  her  bos- 
om heaved,  and  a feverish  tremor  shook  her 
from  head  to  foot.  She  seemed  to  make  a 
violent  effort  to  gain,  as  it  were,  her  own 
consent  to  Menendez’s  prayer ; she  too  seem- 
ed to  hope  some  unexpected  change  in  her 
own  heart ; aud  Menendez  watched  with  in- 
tense anxiety  every  shifting  movement  of 
her  features.  But  she  broke  out  in  despair : 

“ It's  useless,  Menendez.  I can't;  I've  no 
feeling  left.  I’m  empty;  I'm  dead.  Yon 
might  entreat  all  your  life,  kill  yourself  right 
liefore  my  eyes,  turn  saint,  monarch,  god — 
it's  all  of  no  use.  I’ve  no  faith  left,  no  love. 
You’ve  killed  me.  Do  you  understand,  Me- 
nendez ? Have  you  forgotten  what  you 
did!  Fermina  had  trusted  you  with  her 
honor,  and  yon  trampled  on  it  before  all  Sev- 
ille. Good  God ! you  could  do  that,  and  you 
expect  me  to  forgive  yon !"  Then  with  a 
violent  effort  she  calmed  herself,  and  added, 
coldly,  “ Go,  Menendez.  Leave  me  to  my- 
self— leave  me  in  my  grave.  It  is  all  over. 
Good-by.” 

“Think  again,” said  Menendez, in  suppli- 
ant accents. 
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Fermiua  freed  her  bands,  and,  with  avert- 
ed face,  pointed  to  the  door. 

“Have  you  no  heart f”  cried  the  young 
man,  springing  to  bis  feet,  rage  flaming  in 
bis  soul  and  lending  menace  to  bis  features. 

Fcrinina  gave  him  one  look,  aud  Menen- 
dcz,  staggering  back,  hurried  from  the  room. 

IX. 

At  home,  be  set  at  once  to  packing  for  a 
start  next  morning.  It  was  bis  plau  to  pass 
a month  at  La  Rinconada,  a little  village 
among  the  olive  groves,  not  far  from  town, 
where  he  bad  often  been  invited  by  Don 
Luis  de  Guevara,  a young  physician,  one  of 
bis  school-mates,  to  pass  the  heated  term. 
When  all  was  in  order,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  bed,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  that  first 
fatal  evening,  fell  asleep.  Waking  at  day- 
light somewhat  calmer,  he  ran  to  the  win- 
dow aud  hailed  the  first  passing  carriage ; 
then,  finishing  his  toilet,  he  had  his  luggage 
takeu  down,  slung  his  gun  over  his  shoul- 
der, ran  down,  and  getting  into  the  vehicle, 
ordered  the  driver  to  take  him  to  the  right 
bauk,  opposite  the  Golden  Tower.  A great 
change  had  come  over  him  since  the  day  be- 
fore. His  face  kept  no  traces  of  anxiety  or 
pain  ; though  pale  and  marked  with  the 
signs  of  the  tempest  he  had  been  through,  it 
was  resolute  aud  almost  haughty.  Getting 
out  at  Fermiua’s  lodging,  he  walked  up 
stairs  with  firm  step,  pushed  open  the  door, 
aud  stood  erect  and  motionless  on  the  thresh- 
old. With  a gesture  of  surprise  and  dis- 
pleasure Fermiua  turned  again  to  the  win- 
dow. 

“Only  one  word,  Fermiua,”  said  Mcnen- 
dez,  gently.  She  turned  her  head  toward 
him,  still  keeping  her  eyes  half  closed,  as 
usual.  “ Are  you  entirely  sure  ?”  he  said. 
“Can  yon  swear  to  me  on  your  honor,  by 
your  mothers  memory,  on  your  eternal  sal- 
vation, that  your  present  state  of  feeling  is 
not  due  to  any  violence  or  restraint  yon  put 
on  yourself — that  you  feel  thoroughly  and 
irrevocably  certain  you  love  me  no  longer  f” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  firm  reply. 

“ Good-by !”  he  said,  aud  withdrew. 

X. 

With  a sigh  Fermiua  dropped  her  work, 
and  bent  her  head  upon  her  hands.  She 
could  let  him  go  without  pain,  but  not  with- 
out a certain  sadness — not  for  the  lover,  but 
the  long-cherished  image,  the  human  shape 
in  which  she  had  caught  her  first  glimpse 
of  blessedness,  the  visible  form  henceforth 
inseparable  from  the  remembrance  of  her 
happiest  youthful  days.  At  first,  indeed, 
before  the  echo  of  his  carriage  wheels  had 
yet  died  away,  bearing  him  from  her,  she 
thought,  forever,  a sudden  tremulous  doubt 
overcame  her,  and  roused  iu  the  depths  of 
her  soul  some  anxious  questionings,  the 
painful  scrutiny  after  any  the  slightest  lin- 
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gering  spark  of  hope  or  promise.  But  when 
all  her  questioning,  all  her  scrutiny,  found 
no  response,  but  only  dead,  hopeless  void, 
she  drew  a long  breath  of  almost  relief. 
She  told  herself  again,  aud  more  confidently 
than  before,  that  in  his  soul  had  never  dwelt, 
nor  ever  could,  the  great  unquestioning,  ab- 
sorbing love  she  had  dreamed — the  only  love 
her  proud  masculine  nature  could  accept 
or  return.  His  affection  had  been  a tran- 
sient delirium  of  the  mind,  not  a deep  abid- 
ing  glow  and  fever  of  the  heart.  Meuen- 
dez  had  not  understood  her  because  he  hail 
not  really  respected  her,  and  reconciliation 
now  would  but  have  led  to  rupture  at  last. 
As  her  love  would  have  been  but  the  dictate 
of  compassion,  he  would  have  grown  jealous 
again  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  this  time, 
perhaps,  for  good  cause.  Doubtless  his  love, 
too,  had  cooled,  and  only  remorse  and  wound- 
ed pride  had  prompted  his  prayer  for  com- 
passion and  pardon.  He  had  quitted  her  in 
calmer  mood;  doubtless  he  too  was  begin- 
ning to  share  the  balm  of  resignation  aud 
forgetfulness.  In  time  he  would  forget  her 
entirely ; for  both  of  them  it  was  better  so. 

“So  be  it,  then,”  sighed  Fermiua.  “’Tis 
a dream  that  has  faded.  I forgive  him,  and 
wish  him  well.”  And  once  more  she  bent 
her  fair  thoughtful  face  over  her  work. 

XI. 

Days  went  by,  but  Menendez  had  vanish- 
ed from  Seville.  It  was  said,  and  generally 
believed,  he  had  started  for  Cuba.  Here 
and  there  an  occasional  friend  missed  him 
and  mourned  for  him,  but  most  who  had 
known  him  remembered  his  name  only  to 
vilify  it.  Fermiua,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  the  story  got  abroad,  found  herself,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  a sort  of  small  celeb- 
rity, in  whose  fame  all  the  Triana  girls  felt 
a certain  share  of  pride.  Such  an  unusual 
instance  of  resentful  pride  and  decision  had 
rehabilitated  in  Sevillian  eyes  the  dignity 
of  the  collective  womanhood  of  the  snbnrb, 
on  which  the  men  heretofore  had  set  no  very 
serious  value.  Some  unknown  hand  had 
scribbled  a poem  on  the  wall  of  her  house ; 
the  wife  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
sent  her  an  order  for  artificial  tlowers,  to  get 
a chance  of  speaking  with  her ; aud  the  girls 
who  met  her  would  drop  an  approving  “ Mu  if 
bien , Fermiua,”  as  they  passed.  Amid  the 
general  respectful  curiosity  which  attended 
her  were  some  more  outspoken  testimonials ; 
and  a certain  stout  old  draper,  blessed — or 
cursed — with  a light-headed  wife,  a pretty 
brunette  from  Badajoz,  meeting  our  heroine 
a day  or  two  after  Menendez’s  departure, 
broke  out  iu  a gush  of  thankfulness,  “Lord 
bless  yon,  senon/a,  for  having  got  us  com- 
fortably rid  of  him!”  Her  life,  however, 
was  more  retired  and  lonely  than  ever,  bus- 
ied as  she  was  solely  with  her  daily  labor, 
and  seen  but  rarely  even  by  her  fellow- 
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lodgers.  If  not  cheerful  or  happy,  she  was 
at  least  calm,  and  her  mind  went  back  to 
Meuendez  with  only  that  vague,  tempered 
sadness  we  feel  for  the  dead. 

XII. 

A fortnight  after  Meuendez’s  departure, 
Fermina  was  working  one  morning  in  her 
room  by  the  window,  raisiug  her  head  from 
time  to  time  to  cast  a melancholy  glance  at 
the  river,  the  Golden  Tower,  the  garden,  the 
distant  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  sighing  as 
she  thought  how  all  these  things  and  places 
called  up  the  memory  of  the  once  fathom- 
less affection,  now  so  utterly  dead  and  cold. 
At  the  moment  she  would  have  been  glad 
if  she  could  love  Menendez  once  more,  eveu 
without  the  expectation  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  if  only  to  fill  the  void  in  her  empty 
soul;  and,  sitting  there,  she  questioned  and 
scrutinized  her  heart,  no  longer,  as  before, 
with  fear,  but  in  hopes  of  finding  some  trace 
of  the  old  feeling.  But  even  then  she  found 
nothing,  or  at  most  only  a glimmering  spark 
of  resentment  which  a breath  would  have 
fanned  to  fiame,  aud  which  she  hastened  to 
quench  by  dwelling  in  its  place  on  other 
thoughts.  “Dead!  dead!”  she  said,  softly, 
to  herself,  with  a sad  shake  of  the  head,  and 
the  dreary  conviction  that  were  Menendez 
then  to  stand  before  her  she  should  greet 
him,  as  at  his  last  coming,  without  'the 
slightest  emotion,  the  faintest  doubt  as  to 
the  unshaken  attitude  of  her  feeling,  ready 
without  struggle  or  effort  to  repeat,  “ Go, 
leave  me  alone  in  my  grave ; it  is  all  over.” 

Her  train  of.  thought  was  suddenly  bro- 
ken by  a slight  rustle.  She  turned,  gave  a 
scream,  and  started  to  her  feet.  Menendez 
stood  before  her. 

In  a moment  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, but  not  so  as  to  avoid  one  hasty  and 
anxious  glance  at  his  face.  His  features  were 
thin  and  pale,  his  eye  dull, aud  his  lips  livid. 
He  wore  his  cloak  about  his  shoulders,  and 
a travelling  pouch  slung  at  his  side.  There 
he  stood  erect,  on  the  threshold,  though 
with  a little  stoop  of  the  shoulders  and  a 
little  yielding  of  the  limbs,  gazing  at  Fer- 
mina  with  a deep,  earnest  look  of  mingled 
love  aud  sadness. 

“Yon  have  been  ill!”  she  said,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  pity  in  her  tone. 

Menendez  hesitated  an  instant,  and  an- 
swered, faintly,  “ Yes — a little.” 

Her  head  drooped  and  her  eyes  fell. 

“ Aud  now  I am  going  away,”  the  young 
man  added. 

“ Where  ?”  she  asked,  without  raising  her 
eves. 

% “ For  Cuba.” 

“ To-day  ?” 

“Now.” 

“ Forever  f” 

“ Forever.” 

With  a sigh  Fenninn  passed  her  hand 


over  her  forehead,  aud  said,  gently  and  com- 
passionately, “Well,  then,  good-by,  Meneti- 
dez.  I wish  you  all  good  fortune,  and — 
good-by.” 

“ Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  to  me  ?” 
asked  Meuendez,  with  a quivering  voice. 
“Are  you  still  the  same  as  ever?” 

In  the  sad  glance  which  Fermi na  turned 
upon  him  he  felt  the  whole  pain  it  caused 
her  to  have  no  fairer  answer  to  give. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Menendez,  going  up  to 
the  work-table,  “ as  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
do  me  one  favor,  Fermina.  Let  me  give  you 
this  little  souvenir ;”  aud  he  set  on  the  table 
a little  mahogany  box,  with  its  tiny  key  iu 
the  lock.  “ Don’t  refuse  it,  Fermina,  I be- 
seech yon.  It  is  not  a present.  It  contains 
only  a scrap  of  paper,  with  a secret  that  you 
must  know — a family  secret  revealed  only 
to  you — a sacred  trust.  Accept  it,  Fermina. 
I swear,  on  my  honor,  it  is  indispensable  you 
should.  You  yourself,  when  you  understand 
the  matter,  will  acknowledge  how  necessary 
it  was,  aud  say  I have  done  no  more  than 
my  duty.  And  now  I have  no  more  to  say. 
Good-by,  Fermina.  Forget  me,  aud  be  hap- 
py!” 

Fermina  wiped  away  a tear,  and,  with 
averted  face,  held  out  her  hand. 

Meuendez  covered  it  with  kisses,  and 
moved  toward  the  door. 

“ Meuendez,”  she  said,  suddenly  aud  ea- 
gerly. 

He  turned  toward  her. 

“Good-by,”  she  repeated,  with  a broken 
yet  resolute  voice.  “I  am  more  wretched 
than  you,  for  my  heart  is  empty  and  silent. 
Go,  Menendez,  go  ; aud  may  Heaven  guard 
all  your  ways.” 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
and  moved  slowly  down  the  stairs,  with  ear 
intent,  suspended  breath,  and  heart  throb- 
bing as  if  it  would  burst  through  his  ribs. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock  of  the  casket.  His  knees  tottered, 
blackness  swam  before  his  eyes,  aud  he  stag- 
gered agaiust  the  wall  of  the  landing. 

A few  seconds  went  by,  aud  then,  sudden 
and  fierce  as  a thunder-clap,  there  rang 
through  the  whole  house  a wild  scream  of 
pain,  terror,  and  love.  The  door  was  dashed 
open;  with  one  spring  Fermina  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  prostrate  before  Me- 
nendez, and  showering  frenzied  kisses  on  liis 
feet,  knees,  garments,  sobbing,  wailing,  beg- 
ging for  pardon,  praying,  exclaiming — till 
her  voice  failed,  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell 
fainting  before  him. 

Among  the  neighbors  who  ran  up  at  the 
noise  was  Don  Luis  de  Guevara,  who  had 
accompanied  Menendez  to  Seville,  aud  was 
waiting  outside. 

“Don  Luis,”  said  Menendez,  raising  Fer- 
mina’s  fainting  form,  and  turning  so  that  he 
might  look  in  her  face,  “let  me  present  my 
wife” 
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rector  had  prepared  a spectacle  likely  to  be 
nniffbe  in  Hie  annals  of  the  Andalusian  ring. 
Suffice  it  that  Tato  was  to  lead  the  wiitotforar, 
and  eight  hulls  were  to  appear,  bought  at 
almost  their  weight  in  gold  in  the  pastures 
of  the  Manjuis  de  Veragua,  the  best  stoek- 
raiser  in  Spain.  And  so,  though  the  show 
was  not  to  begin  till  two,  the  plaza  was  al- 
most full  at  noon,  and  at  one  o'clock  crowd- 
ed to  overflowing.  It  w as  oue  of  the  love- 
liest of  Sevillian  SepteUiher  days.  The 
thirty  tiers  of  the  vast  polygonal  arena 
showed  one  rich  and  mingled  mass  of  dark 
features  and  raven  locks,  of  fluttering  fans 


XIII. 

A fortnight  later,  the  box  agent  of  the 
hull  ring  at  8eville,having  to  forward  to  Fer- 
uiina  tlm  key  of  box  No.  50,  del  Urdo  della 
wttihH i '(the. shady  side),  addressed  bin  letter 
to  il  l)ofta  Fenuina  MoiunuW.”  This  being 
the  first  letter  she  had  received  under  her 
new  title  of  Doha,  with  her  married  name, 
she  kissed  the  dear  envelope  again  and  again, 
mid  laid  it  tenderly  aside  as  a precious  relic. 
Any  one  else?  in  Seville  just  then  would  have 
kissed  the  key  instead,  for  the  day  being  the 
one  fixed  for  Queen  Isabella's  first  appear- 
ance in  Seville  since  her  coronation,  the  di- 
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and  waving  hands.  There  were  the  choicest 
and  fairest  of  the  Triana  beauties ; the 
most  famous  danseuses  from  the  'escuelas  de 
baile ; hundreds  of  work -girls,  with  their 
white  or  pink  skirts,  from  the  cigar  shops; 
groups  of  gitane , with  bouquets  in  hair  and 
bosom;  the  haudsomest  and  most  formidable 
young  champions  of  the  knife  and  dagger 
from  the  country,  with  their  black  velvet 
pork-pie  hats  and  blue  and  red  sashes— one 
flood  of  the  richest  and  most  ardent  Anda- 
lusian blood,  oue  vast  mass  of  love  and  jeal- 
ousy aud  caprice  and  joy  and  sorrow,  one 
rapid  and  continuous  cross-fire  of  clamorous 
cries  aud  stealthy  glances,  of  flowers  and 
smiles  and  oranges  aud  high-flown  compli- 
ments, all  enlivened  by  the  crash  of  mili- 
tary music,  and  baking  in  the  rays  of  a blaz- 
ing sun. 

At  two  precisely  the  alguazils  came  in  to 
clear  the  ring;  at  the  same  moment,  in  one 
corner  of  the  arena,  hundreds  of  faces  turn- 
ed as  with  one  accord  to  a single  point  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  uproar  died  away  in 
complete  aud  sudden  sileuce.  Fermina,  iu 
white,  with  a large  bouquet,  her  features 
radiant  with  a tempered  and  dignified  hap- 
piness in  harmony  with  her  severe  beauty, 
had  just  appeared  in  her  box  with  Meuen- 
dez,  pale  but  smiling,  in  the  midst  of  a group 
of  friends.  On  the  first  moment  of  silence 
followed  presently  a long  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, almost  of  affection,  and  thousands 
of  fresh  glances  turned  toward  the  young 
couple.  All  Seville  knew  the  story,  aud  all 
at  once  a gitana  on  the  first  tier  uuder  the 
boxes  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  taking  a rose 
from  her  hair,  threw  it  to  Fermina,  crying, 
“ A iif  Dona  Fermina  Menendez , y Dios  te  dd  la 
buena  suerte!”  In  an  instant  another  girl 
threw  a bouquet  to  Menendez,  crying,  “A 
tif  Don  Manuel  Menendez!  brave  fellow !”  The 
example  was  contagious,  aud  from  all  the 
tiers  near  the  boxes  the  flowers  came  rain- 
ing down  upon  the  newly  married  pair,  w ith 
welcoming,  passionate  cries:  “To  you,  love- 
ly creature!”  “To  you,  noble  fellow!” 
“ Prosperity  to  your  love !”  “ Many  returns 
of  the  day !”  “ Heaven  protect  you  !”  The 

enthusiasm  spread  iu  a few  moments  almost 
all  over  the  arena;  every  one  heard  what 
was  going  on,  and  on  all  sides  was  one  gener- 
al rain  of  flowers,  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  mantillas,  and  roar  of  cheers  and  salu- 
tations. Fermina,  overcome  by  the  stir  and 
excitement.  leaned  her  head  on  Menendez’s 
shoulder;  and  Queen  Isabella,  who  had  al- 
ready appeared  with  all  her  train  in  the 
royal  box,  turned  to  ask  her  young  general, 
Serrano,  about  the  two  people  who  were  cre- 
ating this  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

The  “ handsome  general,”  as  they  used  to 
call  the  future  victor  of  Alcolea,  came  for- 
ward and  said,  in  his  most  dulcet  and  re- 
spectful tones:  “It  is  a young  married  cou- 
ple, your  Majesty  ; the  wife  the  handsomest 


girl  iu  Seville,  aud  the  husband  a tine  fel- 
low, who  has  done  honor  to  his  Andalusiau 
lineage.  Having  in  a tit  of  jealousy  mor- 
tally offended  his  fiancee  with  au  insulting 
placard,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  return 
to  forgiveness  and  affection,  he  gained  his 
point  by  giving  her  a casket  containing  the 
pen,  broken,  with  which  he  bad  written ; 
uuder  the  pen  a sheet  of  paper  inscribed, 
with  his  own  blood,  ‘ Expiation  and  under 
the  paper — his  right  hand !” 

While  the  queen  turned  her  opera-glass 
upon  the  pair,  the  trumpets  rang  out,  the 
crowd  gave  a mighty  shout,  aud  the  first 
bull  from  the  stables  of  his  Excellency  the 
Marquis  de  Veragua  plunged  with  a roar 
into  the  arena. 


WHO  KNOWS? 

Why  moat  we,  then,  be  pad, 

When  Nature  Ip  bo  glad? 

Not  half  can  utterance  all  her  joy  unfold, 
Though  she  runs  o’er  and  o'er 
The  b! rings  tried  long  before, 

To  body  forth  the  life  that's  never  old. 

Not  for  our  sakes  arrayed, 

Though  we  would  fain  persuade 
Our  foolish  hearts  that  she,  In  servant  guise, 
Spreads  all  her  varied  show 
Before  us  as  we  go, 

To  win  approving  glances  from  our  eyes. 

Ah,  no ! Though  In  broad  glee 
She  laughs  where  nil  enu  see, 

In  leagues  of  dandelions  all  dewy  wet, 

All  to  herself  she  smiles 
In  far-off  ocean  isles. 

And  in  dim  nooks  iu  shy  blue  violet. 

And  though  she  dances  still 
Along  the  sheer  brown  hill 
In  scarlet  glow  of  swinging  columbine, 

In  gentian  she  smiles  slow, 

As  happy  maid  might  go. 

Who  sings,  “I  love  him,  and  his  heart  Is  mine!” 

8hc  wants  no  added  bliss. 

No  praise  for  this,  or  this; 

Simply  she  is  so  glad  she  can  not  rest, 

But  still  must  evermore 
In  every  way  outpour 

The  exceeding  hliss  that  stirs  within  her  breast. 

No  care  for  us  has  she; 

And  we,  alas!— and  we 
Can  look  but  sadly  at  her  innocent  play ; 

Shut  out  from  Paradise, 

We  see  with  other  eyes; 

The  flaming  sword  has  rent  all  veils  away. 

Is  there  then  for  us  too 
No  life  forever  new? 

Or  is  that  life  new  hut  in  lying  care, 

Till  on  His  far-off  throne 
Our  God  must  hear  alone 
One  cry  of  pain  uprising  every  where? 

Yet  had  it  better  been 
We  still  had  staid  within, 

Nor  tasted  fruit  that  lets  us  not  forget? 

God  knows  if  it  be  so — 

The  days  go  on  below, 

And  overhead  the  stars,  they  rise,  they  set. 
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plnmnge,  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  gor- 
geous appendage,  the  pride  and  glory  of  her 
mate. 

One  of  iiatiireT«  singular  ami  beautiful 
freak h is  found  embodied  iu  the  lyre-bird, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Australia. 
It  seems  strange  enough  to  find  this  large 
bird  classed  with  the  wjvn  family,  those 
tiny  warblers  of  English  hedge- rows,  hut 
science  pronounces  them  of  similar  con- 
struction, however  different  iu  appearance. 
The  name  of  lyre-bird  has  been  bestowed 
fin  Recount  of  the  resemblance  of  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  male  to  an  ancient  lyre,  hut 
the  natives  of  Australia  call  it  huUm-buUm, 
in  imitation  of  if#  wild,  shrill  Cry.  The  col- 
or of  its  plumage  is  rich  rather  than  brill- 
muk  Mostly  of  a dark  brownish -gray,  it  is 
brightened  by  red  on  the  throat  ami  the 
short  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

It  is  very  shy  in  its  habits,  choosing 
haunts  among  the  thickly  "wooded  dirts 
which  are  almost  inaccessible  to  the  most 
daring  hunter.  Its?  nest  is  generally  placed 
in  the  crotch  of  some  tree  very  near  the 
ground,  as  it  is  not  a bird  of  lofty  flight,  ami 
loves  best  to  hide  among  the  low  under- 
growth of  flic  forest.  Its  nest  is  roughly 
built  of  sticks  amt  lea  ves,  of  a round  form, 
with  the  entrance  oh  one  side,  and  seen  from 
a little  distance  resembles  ;t  heap  of  forest 
rubbish  tumbled  together  by  chance ; hut,  in 
side,  nothing  could  exceed  the  softness  and 
delicacy  of  the  feather  lining  supplied  by 


into  the  open  ground  for  feeding.  They  art' 
found  among  the  mountains  of  Southern 
India  as  high  as  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  luit  never  far  from  some  mountain 
stream  or  lake. 

The  peacock’s  food  is  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  While  be  will  feast,  on  wild 
berries  and  seeds,  and  make  sad  havoc  with 
a field  of  young  grain,  he  is  equally  happy 
with  a breakfast  of  worms  and  hugs,  and 
even  small  snakes,  w hich  last  lie  takes  a 
vindictive  pleasure  iu  killing,  if  only  to 
leave  them  dead  upon  the  ground.  In  nest- 
ing, the  female  chooses  a concealed  nook  in 
the  underbrush,  where  she  carelessly  pulls 
together,  after  t he  fashion  of  domestic  barn- 
yard fow  ls,  whatever  sticks  and  dried  leaves 
are  at  hand.  There  she  lays  from  eight  to 
twelve  eggs, which  she  brood*  'for  thirty 
days  before  the  young  break  the  sheik  If 
left  to  herself  she  is  a good  mother,  and 
carefully  tends  her  little  ones  ; hut  often, 
when  domesticated,  constant  interruption 
chills  her  maternal  instincts,  and  she  heart- 
lessly goes  to  roost  on  the  topmost,  bough 
of  some  tall  tree,  leaving  her  babies  to  shiv- 
er in  the  chill  midnight  air.  Voting  pea- 
cocks are  delicate,  hut  should  they  live  and 
thrive,  their  growth  is  very  rapid.  When 
three  mouths  old  the  difference  of  the  plum- 
age of  the  male  and  female  is  distinctly  seen, 
although  it  is  not  until  the  third  year  that 
the  male  attains  to  the.  full  glory  of  his 
train.  The  female,  although  of  handsome 
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the  rHdilii  rliiril  In  this 
downy  nest  sin*  deposiis 
Vftu;  single  egg  of  imhv 
gray  spotted  yvitU  brown. 

As  ^heoidy  nyst*  oi(<  o ;v  rear,  it  i* 
tnihiml  i lixit  f In i'>»‘  hints  sjmvild  not 
lav  very  tonnrron#.  They  are  gen- 
vr,*ih  found  hft  isolated  )>;* i rj*t  and  tin* 
jealously  any  liMVingo- 

no*nt  h port  Iris domain,  light  Jug  with  u 
good  w i It  ffnv  other  suitor  that  may 

.]:»?«  u,  in st  *y>?a  hi  Ins  JhiIa . 'litis 

jealousy  i*  M fl*' i » made  n%?y  f»f  by  jfeVt 
natives  to 


intri*}.  1 1 * r • bijd.  They  fasten  o %nt\  from 
SOYne  ruptured  hinj  iijwu  I lie  hnt/1,  ami  eom-raiing 
theni*t*t  w > i»?  1 \uy  jUnshys,  move  Mt$heirutl,\  tftgire  a 
natural  swaying  motion  fo  i fm  feathers.  When  the 
male  srt'H,  fh»  .t  )i|»t  :»i  « <0  a supposed  HVftjj  ll6  <'»t* 

vnhrrs,  turinux  for  hutihv  and  fulls  ah  easy  prey  to 
the  hunter. 

TUp  ly  redurd mi gbi  propel l y he  railed  tin*  A us- 
firthivn  »nnC;ki>ig-lnrUi  fn i*f  besidet*  its  mvn  peculiar 
iwi&i  it  Mtirntf* >*  the  #$hg.  of  other  lords,  ami  ev»*n 
kihuun  vo ires.  A saw  null  w n * at  mm  time  /blunted 
among  tin*  Australian  nnmohtins  whole  these,  lords 
were  known  to  have  i heir  haunts.  On  holidays, 
when  tin*  mill  was  stopped  ami  all  \\m  still,  from 
nut  f.hy  v tin,  unbroken  fure*t  r;tii,  minds  of  human 
hoightei  amt  singing,  * K m <n.*tis,  tat*  n an  imi- 
tation of  the  rough,  rasping  noise  of  the  saw,  mingled 
with  notes  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  and  at  intervals  the 
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the  huf  they  ^fvtVri  seeo,  lit-  si1jv  tirt?  ytah$?*riug 

iYw  titter  a te*x-  mouths; of aitil  tttoiii*  tbrdtigfc =‘-;tftt^fe/V¥«uilyV“' 

Tile . great  family  of  tho  pheasant  »‘a  <m  &v,  giw|b  vx  gitUaj^Ted  *wU» 
tensive.  | ti.li f vvmihl-  flits  Aumug  tht?  i-Teomombr  ihd  ••'Tuipeyan 

himself  AvHh  all  it*  branches,,  ho  rjiiujt.  seek  i>b$Msant  jb*m  offhe  He 

t^gwu  ol'Extr  Jive*  among  tha  monnitiUy  height* of  Ho* 
rop*;  itthl  A»t*ii  The  eotmmm  pheum*  wi . mov  i lima  I a y a s , *cmn i in  g the  ^herw  }w 

thoroughly  uaturutiraul  iu  KHgluml,  came  has  never  tieeu  known  to  deseewb  (if  rhe 
originally  from  Ke.nrgiij.  It  probably  wna  eojot  of  fhW  gorgeous  *hil«t  <>f  ifn>  ihrest  it 
hrruighr:  t?i  ih.tT«‘po  nf  a very  oariy  j.orio<(»  bMliftHmk  to  gi  ve  Mi  Ub’m  Brmt/u  gieeh. 
it  figures  largely  in  of  uiioient  imhaseent  guhl,  urol  purple  radiant  a*  il 

l»am|oetH.  Arehhi*]o>p  Neville,  nr  n eevtain  *eeu  through  u gohlm  \uww  emnpiKe  if  * 
'feast',  pimed  two  humlml  Jpa*b0»  pheasant*  prinev.lv  estrone,  On  it*  tUsol  U wear*  A 
before  hi*  guests'.  They  wore  also  h ‘Ininn  tuft  iff  glistening  green  spiral*,  hrornl  at  »he 
;$^l;likt  jRojrnan  l»;HO{ne(s,  nnA  the  vidonsaml  (op,  eaeh  oik  delicate  afiil  aity  us  might 
whuuaieal  HelingalmJu*  wtu  licenKfvooytl  to  he  fuirv’s  parasol.  Durihg  the  Nvinfni 

llixiMv  t heiu  as  iboi i to .ifm  imt  Hop*.  lubAth*  tin?-  btuov  a ml  coM  itlrive  f li^e  htf^K 

Although  the  common  ijigh*h  pheasant  t<*  eoHgrogate :io  iloek*  in  the  im*w(  Heilmhii 
is  a noble  hir<l,  rekp(oiOii>ift  Jif  blue.  amt  forest  hooks  of  the  mountain^  ilen*  the 
tlm  glory  of  Hu-  fninily  is  found  io  hunter  may  surprise  them,  and  U \mi  his 
the  wihl  jniiglrs'  of  (lie  MalAy  Ihoiiiisuly  aiul  aye*—,  if,  uulcoil,  he  have.  an  e\  <•  fin*  liemity 
il)*:  islamis  of  tin*  t '* rout  Are  hip  triage  IVore  :-ot>  then  ’.vondrouh  atui  glisteuing  plorii- 
the  gohien  ami  siivrt  pheasants,  Hto  giant  age.  At  the  a)  t proa  eh  of  sp.riHg  t)i%yy.  scat- 
Argiia,  ami  U#n  ImpeyHO  ot^  H*i,  aptl  uheetid  the  higher  hiiulK  ^v  herp, 

ihihh  se)»-et  Hielr  haums  far  levuy  from  the  thouHomi*  »if  feet  above  the  sea,  ti»ey  pn.^- 
ohservAthiu  of'  men  N o i 1 d u geo */  eoiixvB/l  (ho  Vi  atm  numt  h»  in  hmUHtarlxul  wif^i«ou 


vMrr.yss  tniSA^\prT  >*e  itb  rocao. 
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( Ui:)y  yrt'ftr  <!*-?* t U to  tfof  'igftph  ntMiOo. 

TIi*1  sitvor  jihoosjint  ot'Hi/rtlJmrij  Chjua 
s.  is  litl v orthod.  fni  his  liMr£  fail' 

lii-  ireik,  anfil  look  an-  of  tin-  fmitWl 
ohltOj,  r<-1ir  \ril  1»V  linn 
lim  *.  ffp  his-  lonot  Uv  \\t*avH  u o<*v«»i  of 
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home  iii  many  European  pheaaan tries.  It  is  afteo 
tiomile,  and  the  young  are  easily  taught  to  recog- 
nise ami  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  keeper.  It 

teed*  UpoS  berries,  tembr  gram  *prmU*.  and 

ail  kinds  ’T gi-ikiTn  the  goblet  pheasuhi  I*!  among  tips 
i:  - hriJUttHt  dfbiril*.  A golden  t-nf*  mtdm* 
its  body  :.w  «di;jtd**d  gold  green,  orange  and  rust  redT 
t^mjhnd  with  flue  Uiii  a of  black, ami  it*  long  f .vi i tea i h- 
«r$  are  a rich  Itruwu,  with  black  spots  Tin'  males  are 
distiuguishrti  by  a rutile*!  wdbw*  of  orange  tipped  w> tli 

fp  \i; 

Another  eembraMd  member  of  the  Pfut>i*aniil<r  is:  the 
great  Argus  pheasant  v bird  alun^i  wi  maguifieeld 
in  its  spotted  ccwtnnie  tin  peacock.  Its  name  vva> 


■£\ ; »s;rrio*i ' ijiuif  or  r.\iuf»rt»;  ■S^-4 

/ yS  hv'ifouod  op  apfonut  of  the  counties*  Jp* 

4 >i>s  marking  its  tv.it horn.  much  great-  ^ 
er  to  number  than  r hose  of  t he  original 
Argrjs— -the  hHinlrViTVydd  ^hupliefd  appointed  by 
J lino  Ul  t5  .1  r « 1 1 l H*  wuffd  I omHc  |o. 

Sliyest  of  all  it*  family,  The  gveaf  A rg ns  *hvm,s  * n 

even  the  light  of  day.  It  seeks  the  densest  juuglo*  ^ "V4 

Oheealed  ;Unong 

bs 

which  buinc  ■ 

M at  a y p| ij4 * >.i  rvg 
a?  t.n  \\  huh  they  atfrih*  f 

It  is  supposed  to 

the  thi*  k#d.  in  which  it 
*Mg  t hern  like  a peaeock.  tulJ  of 


of  Malacca  ami  Sumatra,  viper 
the  thick  foliage,  it  mveals  its  presence 
the  tiiHanehofy  cry  of  km  it,  Afytfif,  by 
it  is  known  among  the  on  fives 
rapturous  praises  of  the  km 
life  many  m y m t v rums  bib*  fif i f>.  J 
(MlforiJt  a dance  all  .rhon*  by  It  self  id 
pod’s  up  its  feathers,  di.*pk»s 
pride  and  Sfdf  sarisfnet  ion. 

The  eohir  of  the  Argus  pheasant  is  wo  hnlUnojk  Its  head 
and  dock  am  black  and  yellou,  'while  tie  }.i«  vaitpi^  ffpt  of 
the  body  ami  tail  is  reddish  brown,  with  Hfcuk  and  light 
markings,  These  markings  «iv  d*  NV 'yht  did  nahm* 

design  mure  eyqtdMfe  tracery  than  itio  tyve-likt*  spots which 
enver  tts  plumage. 

Although  i»  i*  of  ion  iakeu  alive  m *Hor*->.  it  dt'mqii*  m cup 

tivtty,  and  no  European  pherisantry  has  yet  iiumliefed  a speci- 
men of  this  magnificent  bird  among  its  treasures. 
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New  Guinea  and  a few  small  islands  lying  near  are  favored  by  tbe  presence  of  the 
wonderful  bird  of  paradise.  Wliy  this  exquisite  creature  should  live  only  iii  this  small 
region  where  few  appreciative  eyes  can  feast  upon  its  beauty,  is  one  of  nature’s  unsolved 
problems.  Its  home  is  as  rich  and  lovely  as  the  bird  itself.  The  following  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a forest  iu  the  Arm  Islands  is  by  Lord  Campbell,  one  of  the  favored  few  who 
have  seeu  the  bird  of  paradise  in  its  native  haunts:  “Palms  and  tree-ferns  mingle  with 
trees  whose  branches  droop  with  ferns,  orchids,  and  parasites,  and  are  festooned  with 
lianas,  rattans,  and  creepers  of  every  kind.  Along  the  shore,  where  the  waves  lisp  and 
murmur  in  delightful  harmony,  above  the  dense  uudergrowth  of  foliage,  rise  tall  casua- 
rinas,  mangroves,  and  pandauus  palms.  Both  in  the  forest  shadows  and  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  shore  the  most  gorgeous  and  varied  butterflies  of  ail  sizes,  from  huge  ornithoptera 
to  tiny  blue  and  yellow  gems,  fly  rapidly  iu  the  air  or  flutter  through  the  pendent  leaves. 
Scarlet  dragon-flies  dart  to  and  fro ; dull-colored  little  lizards  glide  across  the  wood-path  ; 
snowy  cockatoos  terrify  echo  with  their  harsh,  resonant 
scream;  and,  listen!  ‘ Wauk ! wauk!’  that’s  the  great  V 

bird  of  paradise;  ‘Whreece!’  that  is  the  little  king  '% 

bird;  now  the  note  of  a pigeon  is  heard  booming  low;  t ( 

yonder  chatter  a flock  of  lorriquets;  and  on  the  dark  1) 

coral  shores  blue  kingfishers  and  lovely  gray  herons  are  !|If 

on  the  look-out  for  tisli.” 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  bird  of  paradise. 

Wallace  mentions  eighteen  different  species,  the  most  f j 

beautiful  of  which  are  the  great  bird,  the  king  bird,  the 

red  bird,  the  superb,  the  resplendent  epimachus,  and  ~ 

Epiinachus  magn us,  or  collared.  In  ancient  times  these  ; 
birds  were  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  in  _ 

Europe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  legs  had  been  taken  ^ f ft  / r 

away  from  the  first  specimens,  probably 

through  the  carelessness  of  the  native  C f J9R  ' % % >-1p; 

hunter,  and  they  were  supposed  to  live 
continually  floating  in  mid-air. 

The  color  of  the  great  bird  is  a rich  Jr  '' 

brown,  which  deepens  on  the  breast,  /f  wji  JhKUR 

pie.  The  head  is  like  ^ II 

orange  velvet,  while  N V i 

the  dainty  little  ^ ^ g 

throat  is  meta|lic 

ian t orange^  near  the 


brown. 


Nothing 
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could  be  more  fairy-like  than  these  plumes,  which,  waving 
over  the  back,  almost  conceal  the  small  bird  from  view.  In  a 
jL  y w'n<l  these  plumes  impede  the  flight,  but,  as  an  offset,  the 

^ ^ bird  >8  provided  with  two  long  wiry  tail  feathers,  which  are  used 

^ hr  steerers.  The  red  bird  is  of  similar  coloring,  with  the  excep- 

tion of  its  plumes,  which  are  of  brilliant  scarlet,  shorter  and  less 
airy  than  those  of  the  great  bird.  The  king  bird  is  of  glossy  crimson  red,  with 
small  ashy  plumes  which  it  can  erect  like  a small  fan,  or  conceal  under  its 
wings  at  pleasure.  Nature  plays  many  freaks  with  the  plumage  of  these  small 
birds.  The  superb  appears  in  a costume  of  black,  green,  and  blue,  glistening 
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gorgeous  and  fairy-like  ah  the  great  blue 
Brazilian  butterfly,  its  playfellow  in  H those 
Amazonian  plains,  lone-lying  m enchanted  t*' 
Professor  Orton,  writing  of  f lu*  South  Amer- 
ican  wilds,  says : V Lithe  lianas,  starred  with 
flowers,  coil  up  the  stately  trees,  ami  then 
hang  down  like  strung  jewels;  they  can  be 
counted  only  by  myriads,  yet  they  are  mere 
sn|iertlnit  ies.  The  dense  dome  of  green  over- 
head ix  supported  hy  crowded  columns,  oft- 
en branchless  for  eighty  feet.  The  reckless 
competition  among  both  small  and  great 
adds  to  the  $oletnnity  and  gloom  of  a trop- 
ical forest/'’  In  these  untrodden  bowers  the 
humming-bird  makes  its  homo.  It  is  pecul- 
iar to  America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  ami 
although  bearing  some  relation  to  the  sun- 
bird  of  Asia  ami  Africa,  it  is  never  found 
across  the  water  in  all  its  tiny  beauty.  A 
few  varieties  live  in  the  Northern  thifted 


States,  and  are  often  soon  sporting  over  bods 
of  dowers  in  the  summer  sunshine.  Their 
motion  is  rapid  and  graceful.  Now  close  at 
hand,  plunging  into  a deep  flow  er-cup,  in  an 
instant  it  is  oft  like  a ray  of  light,  and  dis- 
appears no  one  knows  whither.  Never  ap- 
pearing to  alight,  they  hover  on  delicate 
w ing,  true  creatures  of  the  air  unci  sunshine. 

'*  Bright  hninniinir-Mrd  Of  gem-likc  plOftielefuge, 

By  Western  Judinas  * Living  ^itm Itmiii*  tiftrmwL? 

There  an*  many  species  of  this  little  event- 
tire,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  Went  Indies  and  all  through 
South  America.  Its  coloring  is  a marvel  of 
beauty.  Now  like  a ruby,  now  a topaz,  or 
emerald,  or  shimmering  gold,  it  seems  a flut- 
tering rainbow,  the  most  lovely  and  dainty 
Of  all  the  great  bird  family.  Like  the  bird 
of  paradise,  the  humming-bird  is  never  seen 
on  the  ground.  Its  tiny  neat,  often  no  lar- 
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ger  that)  a walnut  shell,  is  fastened  in  the 
fork  of  a branch,  or  suajietided  by  tine  spi- 
tiers  webs  Co  a leaf  or  the  stalk  of  n creep- 
er. Some  varieties  weave  a nest  as  firm  ami 
d lira  Ida  as  leather ; others— those  that  bnihl 
on  a branch — cover  it  with  dainty  lichens, so 
that  it  appears  as  a portion  of  t he  original 
twig,  being  completely  concealed.  There 
are  nests  hard  on  the  inside,  others  soft  and 
downy  as  the  finest  silk  lining,  the  fibre 
of  certain  plants,  can  make  them.  The  fe- 
male, which,  likOall  other  bird  species,  is  dull 
and  plain  when  compared  to  her  gorgeous 


they  subsisted  solely  upon  nectar  of  flowers. 
But  it  has  now  been  proved  that  they  can 
not  long  endure  a diet,  of  sweets  alone.  Mi- 
nnte  flies,  spiders,  and  almost  invisible  bugs 
are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  humming  bird, 
anti  it  has  been  seen  to  make  a tine  break- 
fast on  the  gossamer  spider,  which  it  neatly 
abstracts  from  the  centre  of  its  silvery  web. 

The  forests  of  tropical  America  are  es- 
pecially rich  in  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Parrots  and  macaws  climb  and  chattel 
among  the  thickly  entwined  branches,  more 
gorgeous  in  their  bine,  red,  and  green  cos- 


mines  than  the  1 
f thousand  flowers  1 
of  the  ionutriet  ' 
able  creeping 
\ * * i * * s 1 ! * • lmt 

■ more  blinding  reculdna- 

’S;;"  1 }•  Mi  of  <••)»•{.  c»n  l 

iigbied  than  'he  rare 
pltmmge  of  fliijw  Medf 
Its  long  tail  feathers 

gt  u :<  i nt t .ft.  gm<  ‘ and 
majesty  to  its  movi- 
n'* Ms,  pup”! »oi*  to  o i 
member*  of  the  parcel  family.  It  is  not 
•M'muge  that  the  Indian*  of  Yuen  ton  consnl- 
lit  ri  Mjered  bird,  and  dedicated  U t»  the 
sun.  The  (fuammt^h  as  it  i«  willed  by  the 
natives,  is  easily  tamed,  and  makes  an  amus- 
ing and  affectionate  companion.  It  imitates 
the  human  voice  with  great  facility, talking, 
singing,  and  laughing  in  the  manner  of  those 
with  whom  it  live*. 

Mingled  with  the  screaming  of  parrots 
and  other  sounds  of  the  wild  South  Ameri- 
can woods  is  the  monotonous  tnwno,  iwedfio, 


xov» y+*(i 


)•*  eonsorl  f de- 

posits  one  or, 
at  the  most, 

two  tiny  white  eggs.  In  ten  days  they  are 
hatched, and  in  a week  after  birth  the  young 
are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  although  some 
months  must  elapse  before  the  untie  acquires 
the  full  beauty  of  his  plumage.  Much  has 
been  written  about  the  food  of  these  tiny 
creatures,! -lie  early  naturalists  belie  ving  that 
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of  the  toucan,  tlmt  singular  bin!  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  expressly  to  take 
charge  of  its  huge  banana-shaped  beak.  In 

some  species 
the  beak  in 
l In  11  seven 

v > niches  long 

/v  and  over  two 


strong  beak,  whose  strength  no  stein  could 
resist*  This  beak  is  the  most  brilliant 
possession  of  the  toucan.  It  is  orange  and 
black,  scarlet  and  yellow,  green  and  ret],  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  the  lord;  whose 
family  ts  very  numerous. 

The  toucan  nests  in  hollow  trcefcr  and 
nothing  more  cornual  cun  be  imagined  than 
the  bead  of  this  creature  with  its 
sparkling  eye  and  enormous  gay- 
colored  beak  appearing  from  a 
VOL  hollow  cavity  in  the  trunk  of 

'/'jSr  some  forest  monarch. 

The  inaguitkent  family  of  tro- 
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zebra  for  company.  Its  hollow, bourse  cry  may  he  heard  at  a great  distance.  Its  nest  is 
simply  a hole  in  the  burning  desert  shihI,  where  it  deposits  its  huge  eggs,  each  weighing 
y from  two  to  three  pound*,  and  instead  of  leaving  them 

/ to  be-  lot tc tied  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a*  \yu»  f«*micily 

r £ supposed,  it  broods  them  as  tenderly  Ci *■  would  any 

nthci  hint.  It  **•  said  nothing  run  be  mnn.'  awkward 
than  the.  a|.p»  .Uuiice  of  an  OtftTmfy  a*Uid.-  a>  >,»«, j.i(> 
-\V*  long  unguiuly  legs  protruding  on  cither  *id«\  and  its 

f K;  shining  cfttaellike  neck  and  ugly  head  elr v ifed  high 

Ti  in  the  nit  on  the  watch  for  intruder*,  or  tdxofcbod  out 

r full  length  on  tlm  *and 

" '*•  A German  lmiundhn  stat -e*  that  wdtivhe*  gcucrolly 

live  in  a frtmiiyi  one  n»;;b  ; tttg  four  t>F  iU< 

males  *n  IGh  household.  Oi>.<  neM  seth.  . - ho  :*!}  t]tc 
~ hetts.  Tlu-y  each  deposit  ten  or  twelve  egg*.  *o  iJhnt 

often  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  are  found  in  the  hole  in 
* ) t-.Iif  numb  w hich  in  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
'' ''■;>■ $jpt  TlmuiJfU  Mm  flay  the  bens  take  turns  in  blooding,  but 

& ;*t  night  the  male  assumes  the  duty  alone.  It  would 

^ -nppmir  (hut  this  bird  hud  wisdom  to 

[ ;•  foresee  that  after  dark  many  enemies 
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females  grayisli-browii.  Both  possess  alike 
the  soft,  graceful  wing  feathers  so  valued  for 
plumes,  to  gaiu  which  is  the  main  object  of 
ostrich-hunting.  These  plume  feathers  are 
sometimes  of  a yellowish-white,  sometimes 
pure  as  snow.  In  some  varieties  they  are 
delicate  gray,  or  white  with  exquisite  gray 
tippings  and  markings.  From  the  most  an- 
cient times  the  rare  feathers  of  these  birds 
have  been  prized  as  decorations.  They  trem- 
bled on  the  helmet  of  the  ancient  warrior, 
and  were  used  to  adorn  the  head-dresses 
of  favorite  goddesses.  There  may  still  be 
seen  at  Rome  ancieut  statues  decked  with 
ostrich  plumes. 

Ostrich-hunting  is  carried  on  to  a large 
extent  in  Africa.  So  large  is  the  demaud 
for  these  valuable  feathers  that  thousands 
of  these  birds  must  yearly  yield  up  their 
glory  and  beauty  that  the  demands  of  fash- 
ion may  be  satisfied.  There  are  many  modes 
resorted  to  by  the  native  hunter.  Some,  se- 
creting themselves  in  the  nest,  which  is  oft- 
en covered  with  sand  and  left  for  a few 
hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  greet  the 
returning  birds  with  poisoned  arrows.  The 
feathers  are  then  hastily  plucked  while  the 
bird  is  still  warm,  as  they  thus  retain  their 
gloss  and  curl,  and  bring  more  in  the  market 
than  so-called  dead  feathers.  Other  na- 
tives, more  tricky  and  full  of  device,  dis- 
guise themselves  in  the  skin  of  a dead  bird, 
iu  which  way  they  can  approach  within  a 
few  huudred  yards  of  the  feeding  ground 
without  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  much- 
desired  game.  In  North  Africa  the  sport  is 
often  followed  on  horseback,  and  the  ostrich 
caught  with  the  lasso.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, first  to  weary  the  bird  with  a long 
chase  before  the  hunter  cau  approach  suffi- 
ciently near  to  secure  it.  No  steed,  how- 
ever fleet,  can  run  down  an  ostrich,  except 
by  his  greater  power  of  endurance.  The 
bird,  when  terrified,  will  fiy  over  the  ground 
in  twelve-feet  strides,  his  legs  appearing 
like  the  spokes  of  a rapidly  revolving  wheel. 
An  ostrich  chase  often  continues  for  sever- 
al days,  the  hunter  picketing  his  horse  at 
night  with  the  certainty  that  the  bird  too 
will  fall  on  the  sand  to  rest,  only  to  he 
aroused  in  the  morning  by  renewed  pursuit. 
In  this  way  the  game  is  soon  exhausted,  and, 
gasping  and  weary,  becomes  an  easy  prey. 

Ostrich-farming  has  beeu  during  the  last 
few  years  successfully  tried  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  much  pleasauter  to  think 
of  these  valnable  birds  as  tenderly  cared 
for  year  after  year  than  to  fancy  them  shot 
dowu  and  mnrdered  by  desert  savages  to 
gain  possession  of  a single  growth  of  feath- 
ers. 

Among  the  small  feathered  tribe  of  Africa 
the  Whidah-bird  is  remarkable  for  the  som- 
bre beauty  of  its  glossy  black  plumage.  It 
is  a species  of  finch,  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  widow-bird,  or  Vidua.  It  was  im- 
Vou  LVIL-No.  389.-26 
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ported  into  Europe  by  Portuguese  traders, 
who  brought  the  first  specimens  from  Whid- 
ah,  ou  the  west  coast.  It  has  thoroughly 
domesticated  itself  in  its  adopted  country, 
aud  is  to  be  fouud  iu  every  portion  from 
the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  long  tail  feathers  of  the 
male  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  appear 
somewhat  unmanageable,  as  the  bird’s  flight 
is  slow  aud  laborious,  the  glossy  ornaments 
seeming  to  be  an  unwieldy  appendage.  The 
handsomest  member  of  this  family  is  the 
goldeu-collared  Whidah-bird,  whose  glossy 
black  coat  is  brightened  by  brilliuut  yellow' 
epaulets. 

Far  away  from  the  tropics,  in  the  land  of 
eterual  ice  and  desolation,  lives  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  great  fam- 
ily of  water-birds.  Nothing  could  be  more 
forbidding  than  the  bleak  shores  where,  on 
the  banks  of  snow-water  pools,  the  eider- 
duck  carries  on  its  small  housekeeping. 
Here  it  bnilds  its  nest  of  dry  moss  gathered 
from  the  barren  rocks,  lining  it  with  dowu 
plucked  from  its  own  faithful  breast.  The 
female  is  a plain  brown  bird,  w hile  her  mate 
is  of  a velvety  black,  with  glistening  green 
head.  Both  possess  the  downy,  cream-col- 
ored breast  and  neck  which  render  them 
so  valuable  iu  the  eyes  of  their  robbers;  for 
what  other  uante  cau  be  given  to  those  who 
cruelly  strip  the  nests  of  these  poor  birds, 
which  they  have  so  carefully  prepared  for 
the  comfort  of  their  little  ones?  A female 
bird,  it  is  said,  will  pluck  her  breast  to  re- 
line her  despoiled  nest  until  her  own  stock 
of  down  is  exhausted,  when,  with  plaintive 
cries,  she  summons  her  mate  to  give  what 
she  can  no  longer  supply  herself. 

On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland  the 
eider-duck  is  numbered  by  thousands.  It 
is  protected  in  many  places  by  law,  in  order 
that  the  desire  to  obtain  its  down  may  not 
finally  result  in  the  extermination  of  this 
valuable  sea-bird.  Only  after  the  brooding 
season  is  past  is  it  allowable  to  strip  the 
nest  of  its  valuable  down.  Were  this  law 
obeyed,  the  yield  w’onld  still  be  immense, 
as  nests  are  said  to  be  so  thick  on  the  bar- 
ren rocky  islands  lying  near  the  coast  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  avoid  treading 
on  them.  But  in  many  places  the  rapacious 
natives  rob  the  mother  bird  of  both  down 
and  eggs,  until,  discouraged  aud  exhaust- 
ed, she  abandons  the  spot,  seeking  a more 
lonely  location  where  she  may  rear  her 
young  iu  peace. 

Eveu  more  romantic  than  the  woodlaud 
homes  of  forest  birds  are  the  broad  marsh- 
es, the  hidden  pools,  and  water-courses,  the 
resort  of  thousands  of  aquatic  birds  whose 
plumage,  although  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  their  sisters  of  the  woods,  is  far  lovelier 
in  its  silvery  softness.  The  sparkling  ra- 
diance of  the  splashing  wavelet  seems  to 
cling  to  their  glistening  breasts,  aud  the 
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dusky  twilight  of  the  damp  recesses  of  the 
swaiup  is  repeated  in  the  subdued  coloring 
of  their  wings.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  this  extensive  family  is  the  grebe,  whose 
magnificent  satin-like  breast  is  much  used 
iu  the  manufacture  of  those  silvery  downy 
muffs  in  which  fair  fingers  nestle,  defying 
the  attacks  of  frost.  There  are  many  vari- 
eties of  grebe,  and  they  are  fonud  iu  the 
solitary  marshes  of  botli  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. By  the  mountain  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
iu  the  fens  of  Scotland  and  England,  and 
among  the  rank  water-grasses  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropics,  this  magnificent  creature  is 
equally  at  home.  On  land  it  is  an  awk- 
ward bird,  standing  upright  on  its  short  legs 
somewhat  like  a penguin,  but  once  in  the 
water  it  rides  like  a queen  of  its  wild  home. 
Its  movements  are  quick  and  graceful,  and 
as  a diver  it  possesses  remarkable  skill,  be- 
ing able  to  descend  to  great  depths  iu  search 
of  its  food.  Its  nest  is  placed  among  the 
reeds  away  from  the  shore,  so  that  the  eggs 
are  often  partially  submerged  in  water. 
The  grebe  are  good  parents,  and  both  fa- 
ther and  mother  bird  rear  the  young  with 
great  care,  carrying  them  through  the  wa- 
ter on  their  backs,  ami  teaching  them  to 
swim  and  dive  and  select  proper  food. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  than  the 
domestic  life  of  a grebe  family.  The  color 
of  the  full-gtown  bird  is  brown  on  the  back, 
wings,  and  crest,  while  the  breast  is  glossy 
white,  like  thick  satin.  It  is  very  rapid  in 
flight,  and  when  in  cold  countries  it  is  driv- 
en seaward  by  the  freezing  of  its  inland  re- 
treats, it  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks  flying 
in  straight  lines,  and  mostly  by  night.  The 
whirring  sound  of  its  wings  may  be  heard 
at  a great  distance. 

Among  the  waders  the  white  egrets  are 
distinguished  for  their  pure  silvery  white 
plumage.  They  inhabit  the  marsh  lands  of 
the  Danube,  and  are  also  found  in  the  Flor- 
ida swamps,  from  whence  large  numbers  of 
skins  are  brought  to  the  Northern  market. 
How  serene  would  be  the  life  of  this  bird  in 
its  shady,  damp  home,  did  not  trade  issue 
her  demands  for  its  snowy  plumage!  On 
the  back  of  its  neck  the  egret  wears  a clus- 
ter of  long  fine  spiny  feathers,  which  must 
be  procured  to  serve  as  centres  for  plon-plons, 
and  to  add  their  grace  and  beauty  to  other 
adornments  required  by  fashion.  Some  of 
the  larger  varieties  of  the  egret  have  these 
delicate  spiny  feathers  on  the  wings  and 
tail.  These  birds  are  graceful  pedestrians 
and  lordly  in  flight.  They  nest  in  trees  over- 
hanging shallow  pools,  where  long  hanging 
mosses  add  beauty  and  romance  to  the  se- 
clusion of  the  wild,  wooded  swamp  lands. 

Feathers  have  been  in  use  for  ages  as  ar- 
ticles of  adornment.  Tossing  in  the  panache 
of  the  warrior  or  nobleman,  or  on  the  head 
of  some  courtly  dame,  they  have  always  held 
their  place  as  the  roost  graceful  and  beauti- 


ful of  all  ornamentation  ordained  by  fash- 
ion. Never  was  the  trade  in  feathers  larger 
than  at  the  present  day,  for  the  decoration 
once  confined  to  nobility  is  now  sought  for 
to  grace  the  costume  of  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest. 

Although  the  day  has  passed  when  the 
mistress  of  a feather  shop  might  ask,  as  iu 
an  old  play  of  Middleton’s, 

“ What  feather  would  yon  have.  Sir? 

These  are  most  worn  and  most  in  fashion 

Amongst  the  brave  gallants,” 

and  this  graceful  addition  to  the  toilet  is  left 
entirely  for  the  use  of  ladies,  the  demand  is 
still  much  larger  than  iu  the  time  when  ev- 
ery fine  gentleman,  both  king  and  noble, 
must  appear  gorgeously  bedecked  in  this 
“ borrowed  plumage.” 

Th . business  done  in  feathers  in  New  York 
city  alone  in  a single  year  is  almost  incred- 
ible, especially  when  oue  considers  that 
plumes  are  only  one  small  unit  among  many 
unnecessary  requirements  of  fashion.  The 
forests  and  marshes  of  the  whole  world  con- 
tribute to  a well-stocked  feather  emporium. 
Ostrich  plumes,  natural,  colored,  made  iuto 
a thousand  different  forms  of  trimming, 
skillfully  knotted  and  curled  into  “willow 
feathers,”  or  combiued  with  other  species 
of  plumage;  marabou,  natural  or  adorned 
with  trembling  spangles ; peacock  skins  and 
tails ; breasts  of  glossy  grebe  and  blue  her- 
on ; delicate  egrets ; the  iridescent  purple 
and  green  head  and  skin  of  the  Impeyan 
pheasant;  thousands  of  humming-birds, 
birds  of  paradise,  red  birds,  birds  green, 
black,  yellow,  blue — of  every  conceivable 
tint  and  mixture — are  found  here,  each  sug- 
gestive of  foreign  lauds  aud  wild  forest  life. 

The  chief  business  iu  feathers  is  with 
ostrich  plumes,  which  are  used  for  every 
variety  of  purpose.  They  come  principal- 
ly from  South  Africa,  although  the  long 
soft  Egyptian  feather  known  as  the  Moga- 
dor  is  of  a finer  quality  than  the  “Cape” 
feather,  and  brings  a higher  price.  The 
Cape  feathers  are  pure  white,  often  tipped 
and  streaked  with  a soft  gray  tint.  Some 
varieties  are  gray  throughout,  and  of  the 
most  delicate  texture.  Those  from  the  wild 
Egyptian  bird  are  sometimes  as  long  as 
twenty-four  inches,  and  the  down  on  each 
particular  spine  is  longer  and  thicker  thau 
on  those  from  the  Cape.  They  are  pure  white, 
or  of  an  almost  invisible  yellow  tint.  The 
price  per  pound,  which  contains  from  eighty 
to  a hundred  long  feathers,  runs  as  high  as 
three  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  qualities. 
There  is  often  a considerable  quantity  of 
guano  aud  other  dirt,  which  must  be  care- 
fully removed  by  the  manufacturer.  Acids 
are  used  in  cleansing  feathers,  after  which 
process  they  are  assorted  and  prepared  for 
the  market.  The  thick  quill  is  scraped  with 
glass  on  the  under  side  until  about  half  its 
substance  is  removed,  which  leaves  the 
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feather  soft  and  graceful  from  stem  to  tip. 
Many  are  left  in  their  natural  purity,  or  soft 
gray  coloring,  while  others  are  prepared  in 
varions  tiuts  to  suit  all  tastes.  The  feather 
manufacturer  uses  mineral  dyes  adapted  to 
the  delicate  nature  of  his  plumes.  Cloth 
dyes  should  never  be  applied  to  valuable 
plumes,  as,  however  well  the  feather  may 
appear  at  tirst,  it  is  rotted,  its  natural  gloss 
and  softness  gone  forever,  and  it  remains 
only  a sorrowful  relic  of  its  former  splendor. 
A feather  once  dipped  in  cloth  dye  soon 
wears  out,  and  can  never  be  renewed,  while 
it  may  be  cleansed  or  dyed  every  season  by 
a professional  worker  in  feathers,  and  still 
retain  its  brilliancy  and  valuable  qualities 
for  years. 

Marabou,  egret,  and  some  other  of  the 
light  airy  plumes  are  sold  in  quantity  by 
the  ounce,  and  are  worth  from  eight  to  six- 
teen dollars,  according  to  qnality.  Birds 
which  are  imported  whole,  like  humming- 
birds, birds  of  paradise,  and  hundreds  of 
more  common  varieties,  are  reckoned  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred.  Thousands  of  hum- 
mi  ug-birds  are  brought  from  South  Amer- 
ica. The  ludians  shoot  them  with  blow- 
guns  made  from  a small  palm  from  which 
the  pith  is  removed,  leaving  a polished  bore. 
The  tiny  birds  are  in  this  way  stunued,  and 
captured  without  injury  to  their  exquisite 
plumage.  They  are  rudely  stuffed,  the  wings 
secured  by  a narrow  strip  of  paper  fastened 
tightly  around  the  body,  and  in  this  form 
they  reach  the  feather  manufacturer,  who 
then  cures  them  with  acids,  arrauges  them 
artistically,  securing  the  wing  open  by  means 
of  fine  wires,  and  displays  them,  a gorgeous 
show  of  glistening  color,  in  his  cases.  Nei- 
ther humming-birds  nor  whole  birds  of  any 
kind  are  as  much  in  use  as  a few  years  ago, 
aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fickle  changes  of 
fashion  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  these  small  denizens  of  the 
forest  and  meadow. 

No  plumage  is  of  more  service  to  the  man- 
ufacturer than  that  of  the  peacock,  whose 
magnificence  has  been  called  the  “consum- 
mation of  art  in  feathers.”  Every  feather 
on  this  noble  bird  is  turned  to  some  use: 
its  long  tail  plumes,  the  tuft  upon  its  lordly 
head,  every  one  of  its  glistening  scales,  are 
of  value.  Yards  and  yards  of  green,  blue, 
and  purple  trimming  are  manufactured  by 
skillful  fiugers  as  decoration  for  cloaks, 
dresses,  hats — whatever  use  fashion  may  dic- 
tate. In  flat  feather  trimmings  the  maker 
may  display  much  artistic  skill  in  combina- 
tion of  colors.  Every  bit  of  plumage  too 
small  for  other  uses  may  be  interwoven 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  shades  and  tints. 
Here  is  trimming  made  from  pure  white 
marabou  pinmea,  airy  and  graceful  enough 
for  a fairy  bride;  there,  the  feathers  of  the 
peacock,  the  Impeyan  pheasant,  the  blue 
heron,  are  combined  in  gorgeous  gold  and 


purple  and  drab  as  would,  suit  the  costume 
of  a queen.  The  white  peacock — where  is 
his  contribution  to  this  rich  array?  The 
white  peacock  is  not  a species;  only  at  in- 
tervals does  he  appear,  a solitary  albino  of 
his  tribe.  Royal,  iudeed,  w as  that  chapel  de 
paon  hlanc  worn  centuries  ago  by  St.  Louis, 
King  of  Frauce. 

Feathers  must  always  hold  a place  far  in 
advance  of  artificial  flowers  in  decoration  of 
costumes.  Flowers  are  at  best  but  a poor 
imitation  of  the  reality,  while  plumes  are  a 
genuine  aud  magnificent  contribution  of  na- 
ture to  man’s  desire  for  beautiful  adornment. 


IN  A CLOUD  RIFT. 

Upon  our  loftiest  White  Mountain  peak, 

Filled  with  the  freshness  of  untainted  air, 

We  sat,  nor  cared  to  listen  or  to  speak 
To  one  another,  for  the  silence  there 
Was  eloquent  with  God's  presence.  Not  a sound 
Uttered  the  winds  in  their  uuhlndered  sweep 
Above  us  through  the  heavens.  The  gnlf  profound 
Below  us  seethed  with  mists,  a snllen  deep. 

From  thawless  ice-caves  of  a vast  ravine 
Rolled  sheeted  clouds  across  the  lands  unseen. 

How  far  away  seemed  all  that  we  had  known 
In  homely  levels  of  the  earth  beneath, 

Where  still  onr  thoughts  went  wandering— “Turn 
thee!"  Blown 

Apart  before  us,  a dissolving  wreath 
Of  cloud  framed  in  a picture  on  the  air: 

The  fair  long  8aco  Valley,  whence  wc  came; 

The  hills  and  lakes  of  Oesipee;  and  there 
Glimmers  the  sea!  Some  pleasant,  well-known 
name 

With  every  break  to  memory  hastens  back : 

Monad  nock— Winnepesankee— Merrimac. 

On  widening  vistas  broader  rifts  nnfold : 

Far  off  into  the  waters  of  Champlain 
Great  snnset  summits  dip  their  flaming  gold ; 

There  winds  the  dhn  Connecticut,  a vein 
Of  silver  on  aerial  green;  and  here, 

The  upland  street  of  rural  Bethlehem; 

And  there,  the  roofs  of  Bethel.  Azure-clear 
Shimmers  the  Androscoggin;  like  a gem 
Umbagog  glistens;  and  Katahdln  gleams 
Uncertain  as  a mountain  seen  in  dreams. 

Onr  own  familiar  world,  not  yet  half  known. 

Nor  loved  enough,  in  tints  of  Paradise 
Lies  there  before  us,  now  so  lovely  grown. 

We  wonder  what  strange  film  was  on  our  eyc9 
Ere  we  climbed  hither.  But  again  the  cloud. 
Descending,  shuts  the  beauteous  vision  out; 
Between  us  the  abysses  spread  their  shroud: 

We  arc  to  earth,  as  earth  to  us,  a doubt 
Dear  home  folk,  skyward  seeking  us,  can  see 
No  crest  or  crag  where  pilgrim  feet  may  be. 

Who  whispered  unto  us  of  life  and  death 
As  silence  closed  upon  onr  hearts  once  more? 

On  heights  where  angels  sit,  perhaps  a breath 
May  clear  the  separating  gulfs;  a door 
May  open  sometimes  betwixt  earth  and  heaven, 

And  life's  most  haunting  mystery  be  shown 
A fog-drift  of  the  mind,  scattered  and  driven 
Before  the  winds  of  God:  no  vague  unknown 
Death's  dreaded  path— only  a curtained  stair; 

And  heaven  but  earth  raised  into  purer  air. 
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rilHE  cycle  of  the  seasons  Iras  brought  ns  of  its  panties  and  itwS  mavvok 
1 again  to  midsummer,  with  all  its  luxri-  poisons,  for  instance,  deeiii  it 
limit  beauty,  its  'wealth  of  verdure,  and  gor-  while  to  consider  for  a inumcn 
gtHuiH  tints  of  flower  and  leaf.  Sight  and  or  modes  of  life  of  the  counties 
sound  and  odors  all  proclaim  the  holiday  of  living  creature**  in  the  lower  oi] 
physical  life.  Oil  the  earth,  in  the  air,  ami  share  with  us  the  elements  of 
in  the  water  all  nature  seems  every  where  this  planet.  Many  of  these  are 
glad — “ rejoicing  with  exceeding  joy.”  The  only  for  a few  moments,  and 
annual  hegira  from  the  tow  n to  the  country  others  are  reproduced  in  their 
has  taken  place.  In  all  directions  humuui-  for  many  generations.  All  pe 
ty  seeks  as  if  by  an  irresistible  impulse  a brief  period  of  their  existence  > 
closer  communion  w ith  external  nature,  ouk  power  the  functions  assign* 
The  forest,  the  meadow,  and  the  hike  have  the  grand  economy  of  nature 
resumed  their  wondrous  attrnetio us,  and  the  shape  and  hue.  they  swarm  aroi 
denizens  of  the  cities  tly  to  them  ils  to  a where.  Kegarde*!  for  the  moat 
refuge  from  the  heat,  the  glare,  the  dust,  and  nuisances,  they  have, never 
ami  noise  of  the.  tow  n.  The  summer  month*,  in  the  most  minute  forms,  so  3 
especially  July  and  August,  have  came  to  he  invisible  except  by  the  aid 
ho  regarded  as  a long  holiday  for  towns-  magnifying  medium,  exhibited 
people,  ami  all  who  can  possibly  lay  aside  destruction  greater  than  that 
the  cares  of  life,  the  responsibilities  of  l»usi-  the  field  and  navies  on  the  o 
ness,  ami  the  fatigue  of  daily  toil  devote  than  this,  the  faculties  that  t 
themselves  to  the  study  of  their  personal  and  which  we  call  instinct,  m 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  With  many  thou-  to  rival  the  profmuidest  etfori 
sands  ii  is  a period  of  fri  volity  or  listlessness.  reason  in  the  means  that  th 
Any  exertion  they  make  is  simply  **  to  kill  fulfill  the  apparent  objects  of 
time.”  The  burg  hours  of  the  long  days  art*  cnee, 

passed  without  a direct  ing  motive  for  either  Most  of  them,  also,  in  the  exq.t 
mental  nr  physical  effort.  These  precious  their  mil  oral  attire,  rival  the  in 
hours  are  thus  wasted  year  after  year,  es-  costumes  that  human  ingeuu 
peeially  by  the  young,  that  might  lie  devoted  vented  for  personal  decoration 
lo  storing  the  mind  with  the  great  facts  of  peacock  is  outshone  by  the  cat 
nature,  and  uotjuiTiug  a higher  know  ledge  the  tints  of  the  butterfly's  win 
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celled  in  beauty  of  coloring  by  any  thing  else 
in  nature.  And  there  are  many  thousands 
of  insects,  the  color  of  which  can  not  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  that  are  almost  equal  to 
the  butterfly  in  brilliant  and  varied  hues. 
It  is  not  alone  in  their  appearance,  but 
in  their  daily  habits  of  life,  that  insects 
awaken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  miuds 
of  those  who  choose  to  study  their  ways. 
Let  me  tell  of  some  families  of  insects  whose 
acquaintance  I have  made  this  summer,  and 
with  whom  I have  become  quite  intimate 
during  my  repeated  visits  to  their  little 
homes,  enjoying  their  domestic  life  almost 
as  much  as  if  I could  exchange  with  them 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  day.  Our  intercourse 
has  been,  it  is  trne,  entirely  through  the  me- 
dium of  sight  on  my  part,  and  even  theu  I 
have  had  to  call  in  the  constant  aid  of  the 
magnifying  lens.  On  their  part,  I have  be- 
gun to  flatter  myself  that  they  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  my  daily  visits  that  they  no 
longer  exhibit  the  timidity  they  showed  at 
first,  but  seem  rather  pleased  that  I take 
sufficient  interest  in  them  to  observe  tlieir 
little  ways  and  cunning  devices.  Perhaps 
the  reader  will  go  with  me  to  make  a morn- 
ing call  upon  these  little  friends  of  miue, 
and  form  their  acquaintance,  and  perhaps, 
too,  the  acquaintance  may  prove  so  agree- 
able that  the  pleasure  I have  enjoyed  may 
be  hereafter  shared  betweeu  us.  These  lit- 
tle friends  of  mine  are  all  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors. They  have  chosen  their  homes  so  near 
to  me  that  their  very  proximity  first  in- 
duced me  to  make  their  acquaintance.  My 
house  faces  to  the  south,  and  a broad  verau- 
da  extends  around  three  sides  of  it — the 
south,  the  west,  and  the  east.  The  roof  of 
this  veranda  is  supported  by  a number  of 
columns,  and  each  of  these  coluraus  is  en- 
circled by  a different  vine,  all  meeting  over- 
head along  wires  that  extend  from  column 
to  column  at  the  top.  Some  of  these  vines 
have  been  selected  as  a permanent  home  by 
different  families  of  harmless  iusects ; oth- 
ers are  the  resort  only  at  night  of  little 
winged  messengers  that  select  them  as  the 
place  to  make  their  nests  aud  deposit  their 
tiny  eggs,  from  which  in  time  the  progeny 
emerge  to  take  care  of  themselves.  These 
vines  that  have  wreathed  in  emerald  green 
all  the  columns  of  my  veranda,  and  erected 
leafy  arches  between  them  with  the  sym- 
metry of  an  architect’s  elaborate  plans,  em- 
brace the  three  varieties  known  as  climbers, 
creepers,  and  twiners.  The  first  of  these, 
“ the  climbers,”  throw  out  their  tendrils  like 
human  arms,  and  seize  upon  the  twigs  of 
trees,  a projecting  nail,  or  a wire,  or  even 
insert  themselves  into  crevices,  and  there 
maintain  their  hold  until  the  vine  itself  has 
a chance  to  grow  up  to  them  and  wind  itself 
around  the  projections,  or  secure  a better 
footing  with  more  tendrils — in  short,  exhib- 
iting all  those  instincts  which  the  younger 


Darwiu  insists  that  plants  share  with  the 
animal  world. 

The  second,  “the  creepers,”  embrace  those 
vines  that,  like  the  ivy,  throw  out  at  intervals 
from  their  stems  little  rootlets  that  seek  the 
crevices  iu  masoury  or  iu  the  bark  of  trees, 
by  which  they  secure  a firm  hold,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  the  means  of  adding 
nourishment  to  the  plant.  These  are  not 
very  well  adapted  to  wooden  columns,  as 
the  vine  is  a very  succulent  one,  and  needs 
the  sustenance  that  comes  through  its  root- 
lets, and  as  it  does  not  get  it  when  trained 
on  a wooden  pillar,  it  is  apt  to  die  down  in 
the  winter  season,  besides  requiring  a great 
deal  of  care  to  maintain  it  in  an  upright 
position.  The  “twiners”  wind  themselves 
round  and  round  a tree  or  column,  aud  sup- 
port themselves  by  tightly  clasping  what 
they  cling  to.  Like  Samson  at  the  temple, 
they  frequently  pull  down  the  pillars  that 
they  embrace,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a vigor- 
ous growth.  Of  these  last  is  the  well-known 
wistaria  {Glycine),  that,  springing  from  one 
root,  covers  all  the  columns  and  even  the 
bottom  aud  top  of  my  easterly  veranda,  aud 
has  to  he  closely  watched  for  fear  it  will 
pull  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground  in 
the  exercise  of  its  exuberant  natural  affec- 
tion. It  is  a beautiful  vine,  has  a very  rap- 
id growth,  and  a remarkably  clean  foliage, 
with  clusters  of  lilac  flowers.  The  u twiners” 
are  represented  iu  the  veranda  decorations 
by  two  varieties  of  the  honeysuckle  (Loat- 
cera) — the  yellow-flowered  aud  the  trumpet 
honeysuckle,  both  very  graceful  aud  at- 
tractive, but  the  latter  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory on  account  of  its  greater  hardihood. 
Its  rich  dark  green  leaf  has  a waxen  surface, 
with  which  its  scarlet  flowers,  that  are  borne 
throughout  the  season,  present  a strong  con- 
trast. The  former  has  a lighter  green  and 
more  scanty  foliage,  with  flowers  perhaps 
more  delicate  in  their  coloring;  but  it  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  tender  nursing  and  con- 
stant care  in  order  to  secure  a satisfactory 
development.  The  “ creepers”  are  represent- 
ed by  that  prince  of  vines  in  vigor  of  growth 
and  foliage,  the  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelop- 
si#).  A good-sized  root  of  this  vine  will 
cover  an  entire  veranda  in  two  seasons,  fast- 
ening itself  in  exquisite  drapery  on  any  ob- 
ject within  its  reach.  It  will  climb  to  the 
top  of  a tree  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height, 
aud  trail  its  long  green  pendants  from  the 
topmost  brauclies  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  leaves  are  larger  than  the  hand  when 
full  grown,  and  in  the  autumn  produce  a 
very  striking  effect  by  their  change  of  color. 
This  vine  is  the  home  of  several  different 
families,  who  have  become  my  intimate 
friends,  and  whom  I propose  to  introduce  to 
the  reader’s  acquaintance.  The  large  leaves 
have  been  converted  into  dairy-farms  by  a 
colored  family  named  Fonnica , otherwise 
kuown  as  black  ants.  The  race  to  which 
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f t«j*, , tte*fc -id . tfi’ii  aU  Wii*  *esvVwg  is 


family  ii>r  your*  been  nr> 

ttfKkjtm  Urt  hiAv^*viriv4%ft4  toil  v.nifj'  tusk-niafe*- 
terf.  They  ant  > rtvlito*  ami  go 

mb*  hatt.ift  *AUi|  «*gul:uTy  organise!  I hjirr.-U-. 
imdk  Hiaking  flare*  nl'  iltvi rr  |vri*rft lers/  w hf>,. 

ut  ^u^mriAiaiKca,  h*»- 
r-mite  fait b fjil  ^rviiHta,  ami  I'mviur 
tVui*i  time  U -x atnii  by  thyir  life  maaU,r«. 
Hie  ikiftily  ftvjng  atn(<»r  tr»> 
v^raiHlu^  uJtiiotr^h  ber<40  4riil  WiuJD  f 

m t heir  m4nt£,  jjBspa-.,;! 
havLv  dovouirf  laiSp*'* 


Til  K".  juiTri,r  PiMAtjif*^  K#t*  yivs;  co.h  ^ 
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&te&»r£$  im  \f  mairbimv' 
aitaYrc«i  ;tii%  ill  a 
Tli o se.a urn ir***&z9  &ri\  iHfk 
winged  hi&rte  that  are  *<ii- 
<1pm  «**»»*)  iii the  day 
tifft  ntfver  ixi  • Work  4 rirl  og 
<Iny light,  for  i lm  reu&on  that 
while  engaged  at  liiiJ.iT  la- 
bors their  enemies  tile  Cant** 

VAiidt!  bo  Mlvf  iu  {Hmiii’e 
upon  thorn,  ami  pUker  swat- 
lmv  them  au  the  *pot  or 
cany  tUvur  to  their  little 
o\i&  iii  thi*  fifcWt  foe  fi*mL 
Wju*n  flight  my  library  lump 
in  the  <?*  ruing,  these  little 
la^HHeitgers of  i Jso  nigh t hfus- 
ter  on  the  whitlow  - imues, 
nr.  if  the  wimlo  tos  ate  open, 

KWhrm  into  the  room,  ami 
lie ver  prop ipj  the  ligli  t mi- 
til,  ihns/fcnl  or  l»ewihtere<l: 
t hoy*  ,;f&l  j:  to  tli/e  flutHO,  w t 

scorch  their  Htfct#  winga  ami 
dntjj  h^IpKwtv  upon  tho  t« 
hie.  Then w ifcii  my  tent*  5 Mm 
1)aw  fW"*xitifiil  aiv  their  iiowny  wipgs,  Many  I.  with  a lirg-maehnie.  AH  air  ami  light 
of  them  ftiv  an  il ihejOo'U  for  an  jure  eu’tmibil  ^.xeept  that  which  euwes 

* vifmiiji'  ?»f.  the  opera.  Others  im*  viuieoa  | through,  the  gmm  ndotifig  matter  < if  the 
ted  with  ring*  am^  WpoW,$ltaft  of  brilliant  *j  feat*  nidi  krm  the  larva?  of  ihkse  Urs^ete 
niOtkJite  tines.  r£liey  mru  cuVfoA  iit  eiitombb  ; dml  a most  eouj&tlahle  hiune  nut ii  m£h 
ogy ;Aw(or**titfk,  or  owlets,  on  aec*t>oof.  ,af . I rime  a*  they  fhoose  to  leave  it.  In  tli  • 
their  Tii'ghv.  UohiiiK  Ho  mo  tinier  they  a re  f nn*rt  u w h i k\  the  green  eh  I ornphy  11  of  .f  hr 


»V  v YT.nl  ;.V  U>fT< 


‘.liftoff#  fa  «.  lifts  ‘ Altai  roaming  ntmmd  iliiV 
>*vpJrbt,  tiff  ing  «hd  eat nig.  what  a t Hhv«, 
aJ«MhU|<»ce ; of . \v tpeli  K bud*  pty  all  HH}eiHT  ft 
■lottTta tby ; a ye^VeryhiitWhl^* 

hu*  t he  purpose  of  mm vthg  i own  HhtapdS 
iii  xyliioh  it  wrap*  it<o>}iff  HMit  tvi  eahn-se  of 
lime  uppears  upon  the  ht&go  in  an  eolieeVy 
ho*,v  garb,  jt  inu  hfvM  a creep ir;m  •ui*t 
piHav  dnrtiig  all  it^  pen^nnan«i%  hut  tifm 

i t IttU’ioovs  w t - 

\mh  oriiam^u^d  wiiih  winjr*  .whh  wlorh  tn 
jtyy  earUe  wfKip-'M'lViTli  it  Vi'sm 
r}\  *o  loilgt  uimI  Mini*  Hlie  thr  airtv 'h'ua 
tie »V  oSiMtmeo.  W ith  hea* 
in1  \v  h»‘pes,;nMl  n'-*.t  i-siTs, amli.b  proh> 

uhiy  io  th»>  of nl  laiiglii  in  a ^puh'yn  tixh 
j§jp  ihv,  rnnv.il  hy  wane  joTnlical  mo^ier. 

rn.*  s,>»a«M-  fainUie^,  h.y-Uh>n  ay,  * u*r  T«y 

lip  hUluilH  the  h*»M  iuterest liijg  rlf  my 

fhe  iogemiijfy  liiey 
ilUptay  ie  mywt  TPmaThahle;  the  vtarba  nr  Kett 
fkaAthoy  w «*,a>:e*  »re  #mHue  uiid  v le^e  in 
on1  ttiat  it  rftfjmw  a moKufqer  of  h 
IflgU  povi  eT  6*  ^i6tlJjgui8h  f h«>  t hteads.  Thee 
ine^ii  eomtoit\  when  plaewt  mitler  the  lens 
ioivV^  iikxi  it  eolle>:ihiii  <i€  »ji>arw*.'-co'«ta  v*h$u. 
emuind^ii  tliose  ?r$^n hi te) y wrought  net«.. 


1 in-  torus 


ve?Of»eii  Tbo  taiiipfe  ,at&  0(Udw!  oxex  ami 
formed  luM»  u vtoo  or  iaWni^ml  t h^  evlge4 
iloxvu  with  a h*(^  Oke  threap  v'»t 
regnjar.  rnttrvulft.  as  if  it  hm!  beeii  ilone 
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The  instinct  with  which  they  spread  out 
tliese  nets  by  the  hundreds  all  over  the  lawn 
on  those  nights  when  there  is  to  be  a decid- 
ed change  in  temperature  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  heated  air  that  during  the  day 
ascends  from  the  earth  carries  in  its  cur- 
rent myriads  of  microscopic  organisms,  that 
are  brought  down  again  at  night  w'lieu  the 
change  of  temperature  condenses  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere  and  causes  it  to 
descend.  In  the  descending  current  these 
minute  forms  of  organic  matter  are  borne, 
and  the  little  fishermen  of  the  air  spread 
their  nets  for  the  fish  that  are  to  come  to 
them.  The  aggregate  amount  of  net  woven 
on  the  lawn  by  these  little  creatures  in  a 


cernedly  as  if  auother  life  had  not  been  sac- 
rificed to  theirs.  The  accompanying  sketch 
is  that  of  a very  pretty  white  and  red  cater- 
pillar that  I found  on  the  leaf  of  a wistaria. 
It  appeared  to  be  alive  and  well,  as  if  resting 
for  a moment  on  the  leaf,  holding  on  to  it 
with  its  little  feet,  while  the  wind  caused 
the  leaf  to  sway  backward  and  forward. 
Observing  what  appeared  to  be  some  regu- 
lar black  spots  on  its  back,  I examined  it 
more  closely,  and  found  them  to  be  little  ori- 
fices, arranged  in  regular  order  diagonally 
across  the  back ; and  while  observing  it 
I saw  little  pairs  of  eyes  peeping  through 
the  holes,  and  afterward  tiny  mouths  eating 
around  the  edges ; gradually  little  heads  ap- 
peared, and  then  an  arm  was 


put  out,  and  by-and-by  another 
arm ; and  then  a body  was  drawn 
up,  followed  by  two  long  hind- 
legs, aud  instantly  a pair  of  gos- 
samer wings  developed  them- 
selves, and  away  flew  the  creat- 
ure into  the  air.  I counted  no 
less  than  fifty  of  these  holes,  and 
one  by  one  there  flew  out  of 
each  an  iusect,  so  that  this  poor 
caterpillar  had  been  dragging 
out  a miserable  existence  with 
a family  of  fifty  foreigners  inside 
of  him,  ready  in  due  season  to 
take  possession  of  his  whole  or- 
ganization and  convert  it  into 
a birth-place  and  residence  for 
themselves.  On  examining  the 
caterpillar  after  the  last  parasite 
had  taken  its  flight,  1 fouud  that 
its  whole  structure  had  been  con- 
verted into  a compact  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  and  nothing  was 
left  of  the  original  animal  but 


Lira  IN  A LIVE  IIOUSE. 


its  outer  covering,  holding  on 


w ith  its  little  feet  firmly  fixed  to 


single  night  exceeds  many  hundred  square 
yards,  and  no  amount  of  possible  human  la- 
bor can  be  compared  to  it. 

Another  singular  development  of  iusect 
life  is  that  shown  by  the  class  kuown  as 
ichneumons,  which  deposit  their  eggs  with- 
in those  of  other  insects,  being  provided  with 
an  ovipositor  which  enables  them  to  pierce 
the  eggs  of  the  other  insects  at  the  moment 
they  are  laying  their  own,  and  thus  deposit- 
ing them  inside  of  this  singularly  chosen 
receptacle.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
original  egg  from  being  duly  hatched  out ; 
but  in  time  the  uahappy  insect  that  thus 
comes  into  existence  finds  that  it  has  to 
give  itself  up  to  the  new  life  that  is  gradu- 
ally developing,  and  calmly  yields  up  the 
ghost.  The  new  insect  or  insects  (as  some- 
times a great  number  of  the  smaller  eggs 
are  deposited  in  one  of  the  others)  now 
have  their  own  way,  and  they  soon  eat  their 
way  out  of  the  living  house  in  which  they 
have  been  harbored,  and  fly  awTay  as  uncon- 


the  leaf  while  these  fifty  microscopic  pirates 
appropriated  its  life  to  themselves. 

Just  within  sight  of  my  veranda  in  the 
garden  a family  named  Doryphora , from  the 
West,  have  located  themselves,  have  pros- 
pered, and  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
support  them  until  the  end  of  the  summer. 
In  fact,  it  is  a serious  question  whether  they 
or  we  shall  abandon  the  place.  If  they  stay, 
we  shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  and 
shall  have  to  bring  all  our  supplies  from  a 
distance.  This  family  emigrated  here  two 
years  ago  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  discouragement  they  have 
received,  have  staid  ever  since.  (To  confess 
the  truth,  I induced  my  gardener  to  put  ar- 
senic into  their  food,  but  with  little  or  no 
result.)  They  have  most  voracious  appe- 
tites, and  have  a good  many  mouths  among 
them  to  he  fed.  They  make  no  noise,  but 
seem  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  satis- 
fying their  greedy  appetites.  With  this  ex- 
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ception,  they  are  entirely  in- 
oftensive,  attending  exclusive- 
ly to  their  own  business;  but 
we  can  not  possibly  afford  to 
keep  them  any  longer,  and  I iu- 
teud  to  contrive  some  effectual 
method  to  induce  them  to  go 
somewhere  else  and  live.  The 
way  they  happened  to  migrate 
to  our  part  of  the  country  was 
this:  Their  home  was  iu  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  the 
family  has  resided  for  many 
years,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
those  regions,  and  the  rush  of 
miners  to  the  gold  fields,  they 
would  have  reuiained  in  the 
mountains  where  their  ances- 
tors were  born,  and  would  nev- 
er have  come  to  the  East  at 
all.  They  were  poor  out  there. 

The  family  w'as  comparatively 
small,  liaviug  few  relations  aud 
no  friends.  In  fact,  the  food 
that  they  lived  on  in  the 
mountains  was  scarce,  aud 
only  sufficed  for  a few  of 
them.  It  was  uncultivated, 
and  they  had  to  gather  it  in 
its  wild  state,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  is  not  very  nourish- 
ing. Their  principal  food  was 
what  is  known  as  $olanum — a 
kind  of  wild  potato,  not  very 
abundant  nor  nutritions.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the 
family  did  not  increase  very 
rapidly  iu  the  West.  But  after  the  gold- 
seekers  began  to  move  in  that  direction 
in  such  linmbers,  a stage  route  was  estab- 
lished, and  subsequently  a railroad  was  built 
across  the  plaius,  where  for  five  hundred 
miles  there  was  little  or  no  vegetation,  and 
nothing  whatever  for  a traveller  to  eat  ex- 
cept what  he  took  with  him.  As  soon  as 
the  miners  began  to  cultivate  the  gronnd 
in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  food, 
this  poverty-stricken  family  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  something  more  to  eat,  and  os 
the  land  begau  to  be  cultivated  at  the  sta- 
tions along  the  route,  this  family,  fortified 
by  the  additional  food  with  which  they  had 
lieen  furnished  by  the  miuers,  seemed  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  come  to  the 
East,  taking  passage  in  the  railway  trains, 
where,  on  account  of  their  utterly  insignifi- 
cant appearance,  no  one  seems  to  have  no- 
ticed them  as  they  were  taking  their  free 
ride  toward  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  them 
since  coming  here  have  actually  taken  the 
steamer  for  Europe,  where  their  arrival  has 
caused  the  utmost  consternation,  giving  oc- 
casion for  special  edicts  to  be  issued  for  their 
instant  arrest  and  execution.  In  short,  the 


Colorado  beetle  ( Doryphora ),  or  potato-bug, 
has  become  the  scourge  of  one  continent 
aud  terror  of  another.  The  Goths  and  Van- 
dals in  their  fierce  onslanght  upon  the 
Southern  nations  were  not  more  greatly 
feared.  The  great  power  for  evil  which  it 
possesses  is  due  to  its  enormous  capacity 
for  propagation.  As  we  descend  the  scale 
of  animal  life,  this  capacity  rapidly  increas- 
es, aud  in  the  minute  microscopic  forms  it 
reaches  incredible  proportions.  The  female 
of  the  Colorado  beetle  will  lay  over  a hun- 
dred eggs  at  one  sitting.  I have  counted 
121  in  one  nest.  Under  a magnifier  they 
bear  the  form  and  appearance  of  liens’  egg s, 
being  translucent  and  of  a deep  saffron  color. 
Invariably  deposited  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  the  eggs  are  hatched  out  in  forty -eight 
hours,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  the  vora- 
cious little  creatures  beginning  their  attack 
at  ouce  upon  the  green  chlorophyll  of  the 
leaf,  gorging  themselves  by  incessant  eating 
until  they  cau  scarcely  maintain  their  hold 
on  the  plant.  When  they  first  emerge  from 
the  shell  they  are  totally  black,  bnt  gradu- 
ally bright  saffron  spots  appear  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,  which  they  do  very  rapidly. 
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UiQwii&i’ of favoring  gate#  lake  their  flight 
to  ■ distant  rccUms,  theu*  c«  Item  now  trees 

te*d  new  gyovev>te  w haute*  futf  bml*,  and 

new  i’fof 

Aud  item  if  t li«>  reader  \j^e  tkind 
eteirfc  lu$e?iA$  ip / t\ife  te^liipp&e  yf  nature 
froth  toy  ta  *wksl>  tcf  dedye  aotue 

of  the  I/Ieaawre  tlna  U Una  eitlb rded  Km>,  by 
making  sUaijjir  observation,  let  me  suggest 
the  proeimuimnt  of  a little  pocket  ten*, 
doubte  or  ai ogle.  8uppl ted  tv i i h ikfa,  a eptur 
itwtr  vi&biug-caid  or AtW paper,  nod  a good- 
Bitol  pin,  there  is  iujgrcily  o step  that  ha  ran 
take*  in  the  .tom?  try  without  ii  ad  hi  gin  some 
little  insect  or  ftewgr  a thing  .of'  henufy  add 
design  of  wfritfi  he  had  More  tin  cbwtep 
n«oi,  The  iimat  fastened  to  t he  run!  with 
the  pin  gives  ^very  Tor  study- 

ing it*  stnietunf..  term,  aval  e/d»>n  and  a still 

further'  interest  will  he  *hudted  by  making 
jK/ueil  skfctclm*  of  Hiese  curious  lit  tie  emjt- 
tires  as  they  appear  under  th#  lens,  in 
this  yy#F  du  •opportuavty  te  owrdtni  in  add 
to  the  all  too  meagre  itnp^fcdge  that  at»U 
exieiH  in*  regard  to  that  portion  of  >iu*  a tie 
mod  world  that  in/iibtely  pntnttm?«era  all 
other  living  creature*.  How  UjHlo  was 
kiip wn  o^filtat  .tpTriJde  #ct>t*ygc  tb <j  Phglfoxierp, 
that  has  m rgmrtly  devastated  the  iairest 
vineyard#  of  tTaike,  aini  destroyed  tin?  iu- 
Utistry  of  m y eu  m H lions  of  people ! This  iu- 
measured  wli^j  lull  grown  not  more 
than  oKfrlhlyty-thinl  0/  an  inch  in  length, 
and  t«>  Ite  ;teciin*rten>s  a powerful  ruagni- 
%r : yet  through  the  power  Of  reprod uidinn, 
whteli  const  i i ate#  tin*  ptevii  U&li ty  of  insect 
life,  it  lum  Ix^ii  able  by  the  mere  foren  of 
mi  inhere  «w* t<>  pn  net  tiro paid  exhaust  the  vi- 
tal force  of  the  roots  of  the  grape- vine  that 
tlion>auds  of  acros  of  the  vihe-cliid  hiite  of 
sunny  Franco  have  Mmnteas  barren  no  the 
desOrl,  and  dm)  of  flic  groat  aootre#  of  na- 
iioind  wealth  hid#  fair  ty  W obliterated. 
Acted  Iter  mteruseopk  hteect:,  Hie'  paruaito  of 
Hie  vilk-w <>wru attacked  that  industry  with 
the  Apparent  ferity  Of  a wiht  heasti  and 
enidi  woye  Ha  iravtiges  that:  thfe  Oimoat  co«- 
Tbe  Cttiw  was  un- 


tioii.ic  A teirible  calamity  *vm-  gradually 
Kiversjwading  a l«rge  |K>rti<;oi(  Of  the  wun- 
My\  At  thtejunrture  the  .grmt  niicn*«cop~ 
ist(  uiicl  devoted  ape^tir  *rf  lienee, 
gaVO;  to  the  Hivyatigatim*  of  the  gigantic 
y vil  all  the,  energy  of  his  nphW  soul,  ^uch 
was  his  assiduity  that  his  life  was 
saendted  hi  the  nattse  of  mdeneu  and  i minis- 
try ; hnt  lie  eoiu^ncrfMi.  Although  hte  i)*vaiih 
is  |wsananc*nt!y  itajmiredi  lie  has  nvVerthe- 
less  given  iw  his  i?yiLuvrt*  y#  its  {rite*  a kuowte 
edg-e  of  tlm  paxusitte  eatase,  auvl  the  reme<ty 
by  wliiclk  ulouft  a great  uml  ’imitertauf  iVte 
dostry  has  l^u  front  Annihilation* 

mot  & pecuniary  loss  not  ^ntily  calculated 
lias  \n&m  spited  to  France.  Had  Pasteur 
te»en  an  Ainericnu,  some  one  would  assamUy 
have  been  found  to  claim  the  credit  dt  hi« 
genius,  and  would  probably  havtr  received 
the  inward.  An  it  is,  ha  we  ^eiy  France  Las 
recognized  the  genius  ond  (he  tegicimate 
riglitH  of  Pasteur,  and  baA  gihen  hhu  tull  flic 
honor#  and  granted  him  :*  suitable  pension 
for lifew  . ‘ V */  ‘ ’ ' ' * 

There  is  nothing  iu  nature  jsro  tit 

h^ignilicanfc  that  maiikind  cau  AHoitf  to  de- 
sptee  it-  The  very  air  we  breathe  is  filled 
w?fb  the  potentiality  of  a rnyrhul  iuvteihte 
forms,  that,  under  cricnnistauces  favoraldc 
u>  the ir  dcvoU'ipnieut,  eany  Jmvoc  into  the 
ranks  of  humanity  inors-  tern  hie  than  ar- 
nifee  in  the  held,  or  navies  mi  jfb«?  orean. 
Science  te  grAiliutUy  mnnaskiug  elm  mj*- 
teries  with  which  Mthiiitc  li)(ttenesk  ha* 
surromitted  tlte^e  mien>seo|iic  hei  aga ; la 

tdassi tying  theTp,  ileterminiug  their  powers 
for  good  ainl  ^vih  and  is  shoVt  mg  ns ;ht»w 
to  destroy  thorn  when  their  uml  fbteo  is 
Ksercisod  to  the  vd  wnu  in  his 

physical  iveil-Mug^  px  Hi  the  injury  hf  tlhlt 
upon  which  he  depemte  ’{Hr  hi.^  .•i  ^teiMre. 
Ih*t  nKide  from  nil  the  pimdical  value  that 
follau  s a niikiS'  of  the  inhurte  form.**  of  nm- 
11ml  life,  there  is  at  world  of  unseen  Iteauly 
»*.v<‘ry  where  mound  m that  is  lid l of  in* 
creasing  in  Incest  if  will  only  take  pain* 
to  examine  si,  and  ^very  vi' glint  ft  a-  "t  ua- 
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MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ENTHUSIASMS. 

SHE  was  seated  alone,  her  arms  on  tlie 
table,  her  head  beut  down.  There  was 
no  red  rose  now  in  the  white  morning  dress, 
for  she  had  given  it  to  hiiu  when  he  left. 
The  frail  November  sunshine  streamed  into 
the  room  and  put  a shimmer  of  gold  on  the 
soft  brown  of  her  hair. 

It  was  a bold  step  she  had  taken,  without 
counsel  of  any  one.  Her  dream  was  now  to 
give  up  every  thing  that  she  had  hitherto 
cared  about,  and  to  go  away  into  private 
life  to  play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful. 
Aud  if  doubts  about  the  strength  of  her 
own  resolution  occasionally  crossed  her 
mind,  could  she  not  appeal  for  aid  and 
courage  to  him  who  would  always  be  by 
her  side?  When  she  became  a Macleod 
she  would  have  to  accept  the  motto  of  the 
Macleods.  That  motto  is  Hold  Fast. 

She  heard  her  sister  come  into  the  house, 
and  she  raised  her  head.  Presently  Carry 
opeued  the  door ; and  it  was  clear  she  was 
in  high  spirits. 

“Oh,  Mopsy,”  said  she — and  this  was  a 
pet  name  she  gave  her  sister  only  when  the 
latter  was  iu  great  favor — “ did  yon  ever  see 
such  a morning  in  November?  Don’t  you 
think  papa  might  take  us  to  Kew  Gardens  ?” 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Carry — come 
here,”  she  said,  gravely  ; and  the  younger 
sister  went  and  stood  by  the  table.  “ You 
knowr  you  and  I are  thrown  very  much  on 
each  other;  and  we  ought  t-o  have  no  se- 
crets from  each  other ; and  we  ought  to  be 
always  quite  sure  of  each  other’s  sympathy. 
Now,  Carry,  you  must  be  patieiit,  you  must 
be  kind : if  I don’t  get  sympathy  from  you, 
from  whom  should  I get  it  ?” 

Carry  withdrew  a step,  and  her  manner 
iustantly  changed.  Gertrude  White  was  a 
very  clever  actress ; but  she  had  never  been 
able  to  impose  on  her  younger  sister.  This 
imploring  look  wTas  all  very  fine;  this  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  was  pathetic  enongh ; 
but  both  only  awakeued  Carry’s  suspicions. 
In  their  ordiuary  talk  sisters  rarely  use 
such  formal  words  os  “ sympathy.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  she,  sharply. 
“There — already!”  exclaimed  the  other, 
apparently  in  deep  disappointment.  “ Just, 
when  I most  need  yonr  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, you  show  yourself  most  unfeeling — ” 
“I  wish  yon  would  tell  ine  what  it  is  all 
about,”  Carry  said,  impatiently. 

The  elder  sister  lowered  her  eyes,  and  her 
fingers  began  to  work  with  a paper-knife 
that  was  lying  there.  Perhaps  this  was 
only  a bit  of  stage  business ; or  perhaps  she 
was  really  a little  apprehensive  about  the 
effect  of  her  anuouucemeut. 


OF  DARE. 

“Carry,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  “I 
have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod.” 

Carry  uttered  a slight  cry  of  horror  and 
surprise;  but  this  too  was  only  a bit  of 
stage  effect,  for  she  had  fully  anticipated 
the  disclosure. 

“ Well,  Gertrude  White !”  said  she,  appar- 
ently when  she  had  recovered  her  breath. 
“ Well— I— I— I— never !” 

Her  language  was  not  as  imposing  as  her 
gestures;  but  then  nobody  had  written  the 
part  for  her ; whereas  her  very  tolerable  act- 
ing was  nature’s  own  gift. 

“Now,  Cany,  be  reasonable — don’t  be  an- 
gry: what  is  the  use  of  being  vexed  with 
what  is  past  recalling?  Any  other  sister 
would  be  very  glad  at  such  a time — ” 
These  were  the  hurried  and  broken  sen- 
tences with  which  the  culprit  sought  to 
stave  off  the  coming  wrath.  But,  oddly 
euongh,  Miss  Carry  refrained  from  denun- 
ciations or  any  other  stormy  expression  of 
her  anger  aud  scorn.  She  suddenly  assumed 
a cold  and  critical  air. 

“ I suppose,”  said  she,  “ before  you  allow- 
ed Sir  Keith  Macleod  to  ask  you  to  become 
his  wife,  you  explained  to  him  our  circum- 
stances ?” 

“ I don’t  understand  you.” 

“ You  told  him,  of  course,  that  you  had 
a ne’er-do-well  brother  in  Australia,  who 
might  at  any  moment  appear  aud  disgrace 
the  whole  family  ?” 

“I  told  him  nothing  of  the  kind.  I had 
no  opportunity  of  going  into  family  affairs. 
And  if  I had,  what  has  Tom  got  to  do  with 
Sir  Keith  Macleod  ? I had  forgotten  his 
very  existence — no  wonder,  after  eight  yearn 
of  absolute  silence.” 

But  Carry,  having  fired  this  shot,  was  oft' 
after  other  ammunition. 

“ You  told  him  you  had  sweethearts  be- 
fore ?” 

“No,  I did  not,”  said  Miss  Gertrude  White, 
warmly,  “ because  it  isn’t  true.” 

“ What ! — Mr.  Howson  ?” 

“The  orchestra  leader  in  a provincial 
theatre !” 

“ Oh  yes,  but  you  did  not  speak  so  con- 
temptuously of  him  then.  Why,  you  made 
him  believe  he  was  another  Mendelssohu.” 

“Yon  are  talking  nonsense.” 

“ And  Mr.  Brook — you  no  doubt  told  him 
that  Mr.  Brook  called  on  papa,  and  asked 
him  to  go  down  to  Doctors’  Commons  aud  see 
for  himself  what  money  he  would  have — ” 

“And  what  then?  How  cau  I prevent 
any  idiotic  boy  who  chooses  to  turn  me  into 
a heroine  from  going  aud  making  a fool  of 
himself?” 

“Oh,  Gertrude  White,”  said  Carry,  solemn- 
ly. “ Will  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  you  gave 
him  no  encouragement  ?” 
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“This  is  mere  folly,”  tlie  elder  sister  said, 
petnlautly,  as  she  rose  and  proceeded  to  put 
straight  a few  of  the  tilings  about  the  room. 
“ I had  hoped  better  things  of  you,  Carry. 
I tell  you  of  an  important  step  I have  taken 
in  my  life,  and  you  bring  out  a lot  of  tattle 
and  nonsense.  However,  I can  act  for  my- 
self. It  is  true,  I had  imagined  something 
different.  When  I marry,  of  course  we 
shall  be  separated.  I had  looked  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  showing  you  my  uew  home.” 

“ Where  is  it  to  bet” 

“ Wherever  my  husband  wishes  it  to  be,” 
she  answered,  proudly;  but  there  was  a 
conscious  flush  of  color  in  her  face  as  she  ut- 
tered— for  the  first  time — that  word. 

“ Iu  the  Highlands,  I suppose,  for  he  is 
not  rich  enough  to  have  two  houses,”  said 
Carry;  which  showed  that  she  had  beeu 
pondering  over  this  matter  before.  “And 
he  has  already  got  his  mother  and  his  old- 
maid  sister,  or  whatever  she  is,  in  the  house 
— you  will  make  a pretty  family !” 

This  was  a cruel  thrust.  When  Macleod 
had  spoken  of  the  far  home  overlooking  thp 
Northern  seas,  what  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  his  picture  of  the  noble  and  silver- 
haired  dame  and  of  the  gentle  and  loving 
cousin  who  was  the  friend  aud  counsellor 
of  the  poor  people  around  ? And  when  he 
had  suggested  that  some  day  or  other  Mr. 
White  might  bring  his  daughter  to  these 
remote  regions  to  see  all  the  wonders  and 
the  splendors  of  them,  he  told  her  how  the 
beautiful  mother  would  take  her  to  this 
place  and  to  that  place,  and  how  that  Janet 
Macleod  would  pet  and  befriend  her,  and 
perhaps  teach  her  a few  words  of  the  Gaelic, 
that  she  might  have  a kindly  phrase  for  the 
passer-by.  But  this  picture  of  Carry’s ! — a 
houseful  of  wrangling  women ! 

If  she  had  had  her  will  just  then,  she 
would  instantly  have  recalled  Macleod,  and 
placed  his  courage  aud  careless  confidence 
between  her  aud  this  cruel  criticism.  She 
had  uever,  in  truth,  thought  of  these  things. 
His  pertinacity  would  not  allow  her.  He 
had  kept  insisting  that  tho  only  point  for 
her  to  consider  was  whether  she  had  suffi- 
cient love  for  him  to  enable  her  to  answer 
his  great  love  for  her  with  the  one  word 
“ Yes.”  Thereafter,  according  to  his  show- 
ing, every  thing  else  was  a mere  trifle.  Ob- 
stacles, troubles,  delays? — he  would  hear  of 
nothing  of  the  sort.  And  although,  while 
he  was  present,  she  had  been  inspired  by 
something  of  this  confident  feeling,  now 
when  she  was  attacked  in  his  absence  she 
felt  herself  defenseless. 

“ You  may  be  as  disagreeable  as  you  like, 
Carry,”  said  she,  almost  wearily.  “I  can 
not  help  it.  I never  could  understand  your 
dislike  to  Sir  Keith  Macleod.” 

“ Can  not  yon  understand,”  said  the  youn- 
ger sister,  with  some  show  of  indignation, 
“that  if  you  are  to  marry  at  all,  I should 


like  to  see  yon  marry  an  Englishman,  in- 
stead of  a great  Highland  savage  who 
thinks  about  nothing  but  beasts’  skins? 
Aud  why  should  yon  marry  at  all,  Gertrude 
White  ? I suppose  he  will  make  you  leave 
the  theatre ; and  instead  of  being  a famous 
woman  whom  every  body  admires  and  talks 
about,  you  will  be  plain  Mrs.  Nobody,  hid- 
den away  in  some  place,  and  no  one  will 
ever  hear  of  you  again ! Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ? Did  you  ever  hear  of 
any  woman  making  such  a fool  of  herself 
before  ?” 

So  far  from  being  annoyed  by  this  strong 
language,  the  elder  sister  seemed  quite 
pleased. 

“ Do  you  know,  Carry,  I like  to  hear  you 
talk  like  that,”  she  said,  with  a smile.  “ You 
almost  persuade  me  that  I am  not  asking 
him  for  too  great  a sacrifice,  after  all — ” 

“A  sacrifice!  On  his  part!”  exclaimed 
the  younger  sister;  and  then  she  added, 
with  decision:  “But  it  sha’n’t  be,  Gertrude 
White ! I will  go  to  papa.” 

“ Pardon  me,”  said  the  elder  sister,  who 
was  nearer  the  door,  “ you  need  not  trouble 
yourself : I am  going  now.” 

She  wont  into  the  small  room  which  was 
called  her  father’s  study,  but  which  w*as  in 
reality  a sort  of  museum.  She  closed  the 
door  hehiud  her. 

“ I have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
terview with  Carry,  papa,”  she  said,  with  a 
certain  bitterness  of  tone,  “and  she  has 
tried  hard  to  make  me  as  miserable  as  I can 
be.  If  I am  to  have  auother  dose  of  it  from 
you,  papa,  I may  as  well  have  it  at  once.  I 
have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod.” 

She  sank  down  in  an  easy-cbair.  There 
was  a look  on  her  face  which  plainly  said, 
“Now  do  your  worst;  I can  not  be  more 
wretched  than  I am.” 

“ You  have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keith 
Macleod,”  he  repeated,  slowly,  aud  fixing 
his  eyes  on  her  face. 

He  did  not  break  into  any  rage,  and  ac- 
cuse Macleod  of  treachery  or  her  of  filial 
disobedience.  He  knew  that  she  was  fa- 
miliar with  that  kind  of  thing.  What  he 
had  to  deal  with  was  the  immediate  future, 
not  the  past. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  w ith  the  same  delibera- 
tion of  tone,  “ I suppose  you  have  not  come 
to  me  for  advice,  since  you  have  acted  so 
far  for  yourself.  If  I were  to  give  you  ad- 
vice, however,  it  wonld  he  to  break  your 
promise  as  soon  as  you  decently  can,  both 
for  his  sake  and  for  your  own.” 

“ I thought  yon  wonld  say  so,”  she  said, 
writli  a sort  of  desperate  mirth.  “ I came  to 
have  all  my  wretchedness  heaped  on  me  at 
once.  It  is  a very  pleasing  sensation.  I 
wonder  if  I could  express  it  on  the  stage  ? 
That  would  be  making  use  of  my  new  ex- 
periences— as  you  have  taught  me — ” 
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But  here  she  burst  into  tears;  and  then 
got  up  and  walked  impatiently  about  the 
room ; aud  finally  dried  her  eyes,  with  shame 
and  mortification  visible  on  her  face. 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  papaf  I 
am  a fool  to  mind  what  a school-girl  says.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I have  any  thing  to 
say,”  he  observed,  calmly.  “ You  know  your 
own  feelings  best.” 

And  then  he  regarded  her  attentively. 

“ I suppose  when  you  marry  you  will  give 
up  the  stage  ?” 

“ I suppose  so,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 

“I  should  doubt,”  he  said,  with  quite  a 
dispassionate  air,  “your  being  able  to  play 
one  part  for  a lifetime.  You  might  get  tired 
—and  that  would  be  awkward  for  your  hus- 
band and  yourself.  I don’t  say  any  thing 
about  your  giving  up  all  your  prospects,  al- 
though I had  great  pride  in  you  and  a still 
greater  hope.  That  is  for  your  own  con- 
sideration. If  you  think  you  will  be  hap- 
pier— if  you  are  sure  you  will  have  no  re- 
gret— if,  as  I say,  you  thiuk  you  can  play 
the  one  part  for  a lifetime — well  and  good.” 

“And  you  are  right,”  she  said,  bitterly, 
“ to  speak  of  me  as  an  actress,  and  not  as  a 
human  being.  I must  be  playing  a part  to 
the  end,  I suppose.  Perhaps  so.  Well,  I 
hope  I shall  please  my  smaller  audience  as 
well  as  I seem  to  have  pleased  the  bigger 
one.” 

Then  she  altered  her  tone. 

“ I told  you,  papa,  the  other  day  of  my 
having  seen  that  child  run  over  and  brought 
back  to  the  woman  who  was  standing  on 
the  pavement.” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  bnt  wondering  why  this 
incident  should  be  referred  to  at  such  a mo- 
ment. 

“I  did  not  tell  you  the  truth — at  least 
the  whole  truth.  When  I walked  away, 
what  was  I thinking  off  I caught  myself 
trying  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the  wom- 
an threw  her  arms  up  when  she  saw  the 
dead  body  of  her  child,  aud  I was  wonder- 
ing whether  I could  repeat  it.  And  then  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  I was  a devil — or 
a woman.” 

“Bah!”  said  he.  “That  is  a craze  you 
have  at  present.  Yon  have  had  fifty  others 
before.  What  I am  afraid  of  is  that,  at  the 
instigation  of  some  such  temporary  fad,  you 
will  take  a step  that  you  will  find  irrevoca- 
ble. Just  think  over  it,  Gerty.  If  you  leave 
the  stage,  you  will  destroy  many  a hope  I 
had  formed;  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  What- 
ever is  most  for  your  happiness — that  is  the 
only  point.” 

“And  so  yon  have  given  me  your  con- 
gratulations, papa,”  she  said,  rising.  “I 
have  been  so  thoroughly  trained  to  be  an 
actress  that,  when  I marry,  I shall  only  go 
from  one  stage  to  another.” 

“ That  was  only  a figure  of  speech,”  said 
he. 


“ At  all  events,”  she  said,  “ I shall  not  be 
vexed  by  petty  jealousies  of  other  actresses, 
and  I shall  cease  to  be  worried  and  humili- 
ated by  w hat  they  say  about  me  in  the  pro- 
vincial newspapers.” 

“As  for  the  newspapers,”  he  retorted, 
“ you  have  little  to  complain  of.  They  have 
treated  you  very  well.  And  even  if  they 
auuoyed  yon  by  a phrase  here  or  there, 
surely  the  remedy  is  simple.  You  need  not 
read  them.  You  don’t  require  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  public  now.  As  for  your 
jealousy  of  other  actresses — that  was  al- 
ways an  unreasonable  vexation  on  your 
part — ■” 

“ Yes,  and  that  only  made  it  the  more  hu- 
miliating to  myself,”  said  she,  quickly. 

“ But  think  of  this,”  said  he.  “ Yon  are 
married.  You  have  been  long  away  from 
the  scene  of  your  former  trinmphs.  Some 
day  you  go  to  the  theatre ; and  you  find  as 
the  favorite  of  the  public  a woman  who,  you 
can  see,  can  not  come  near  to  what  yon  used 
to  do.  Aud  I suppose  you  won’t  be  jealous 
of  her,  aud  anxious  to  defeat  her  on  the  old 
ground.” 

“I  can  do  with  that  as  yon  suggested 
about  the  newspapers : I need  not  go  to  the 
theatre.” 

“ Very  well,  Gerty.  I hope  all  will  be  for 
the  best.  Bnt  do  not  be  in  a hurry ; take 
time  and  consider.” 

She  8a w clearly  enough  that  this  calm 
acquiescence  was  all  the  congratulation  or 
advice  she  was  likely  to  get ; aud  she  went 
to  the  door. 

“Papa,”  said  she,  diffidently,  “8ir  Keith 
Macleod  is  coming  up  to-morrow  morning — 
to  go  to  chnrcli  with  us.” 

“ Yes  f”  said  he,  indifferently. 

“ He  may  speak  to  you  before  we  go.” 

“Very  well.  Of  course  I have  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter.  You  are  mistress  of 
your  own  actions.” 

She  w’ent  to  her  own  room,  and  locked 
herself  in,  feeling  very  lonely,  and  disheart- 
ened, and  miserable.  There  was  more  to 
alarm  her  in  her  father’s  faintly  expressed 
doubts  thau  in  all  Carry’s  vehement  opposi- 
tion and  taunts.  Why  had  Macleod  left  her 
alone  f — if  only  she  could  see  him  laugh,  her 
courage  wTonld  be  re-assured. 

Then  she  bethought  her  that  this  was  not 
a fit  mood  for  one  who  had  promised  to  be 
the  wife  of  a Macleod.  She  went  to  the 
mirror  and  regarded  herself;  and  almost 
unconsciously  an  expression  of  pride  and 
resolve  appeared  about  the  lines  of  her 
mouth.  And  she  would  show  to  herself 
that  she  had  still  a woman’s  feelings  by  go- 
ing out  and  doing  some  actual  work  of  char- 
ity: she  would  prove  to  herself  that  the 
constant  simulation  of  noble  emotions  had 
not  deadened  them  in  her  own  natnre.  She 
put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  went  dow’n 
stairs,  and  went  out  into  the  free  air  and  the 
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sunlight — without  a word  to  either  Carry 
or  her  father.  She  was  trying  to  imagine 
herself  as  having  already  left  the  stage  and 
all  its  fictitious  allurements.  She  was  now 
Lady  Bountiful : having  looked  after  the 
simple  cares  of  her  household,  she  was  now 
ready  to  cast  her  eyes  abroad  and  relieve,  in 
so  far  as  she  might,  the  distress  around  her. 
The  first  object  of  charity  she  encountered 
was  an  old  crossing-sweeper.  She  address- 
ed him  iu  a matter-of-fact  way  which  was 
intended  to  conceal  her  fluttering  self-con- 
sciousness. She  inquired  whether  he  had  a 
wife ; whether  he  had  any  children  ; wheth- 
er they  were  not  rather  poor.  And  having 
been  answered  in  the  aflirmative  on  all  these 
points,  she  surprised  the  old  man  by  giving 
him  five  shillings  and  telling  him  to  go  home 
and  get  a good  warm  dinner  for  his  family. 
She  passed  on,  and  did  not  observe  that,  as 
soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  old  wretch 
made  straight  for  the  nearest  public-house. 

But  her  heart  was  happy ; and  her  cour- 
age rose.  It  was  not  for  nothiug,  then,  that 
she  had  entertained  the  bold  resolve  of  cast- 
ing aside  forever  the  one  great  ambition  of 
her  life — with  all  its  intoxicating  successes, 
and  hopes,  and  struggles — for  the  homely 
and  simple  duties  of  an  ordinary  woman’s 
existence.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  she  had 
read  and  dreamed  of  the  far  romantic  land, 
and  had  ventured  to  think  of  herself  as  the 
proud  wife  of  Macleod  of  Dare.  Those  fierce 
deeds  of  valor  and  vengeance  that  had  ter- 
rified and  thrilled  her  would  now  become 
part  of  her  own  inheritance ; why,  she  could 
tell  her  friends,  when  they  came  to  see  her, 
of  all  the  old  legends  and  fairy  stories  that 
belonged  to  her  own  home.  And  the  part 
of  Lady  Bountiful — surely,  if  she  must  play 
some  part,  that  was  the  one  she  would  most 
dearly  like  to  play.  And  the  years  would 
go  by;  and  she  would  grow  silver-haired 
too ; and  when  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  she 
would  take  her  husband’s  hand  and  say, 
“Have  I lived  the  life  you  wished  me  to 
live?”  Her  cheerfulness  grew  apace ; and 
the  walking  and  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh 
air  brought  a tine  light  and  color  to  her  eyes 
and  cheeks.  There  was  a song  singing 
through  her  head ; and  it  was  all  about  the 
brave  Glenogie  who  rode  up  the  king’s  ha’. 

But  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  a street, 
her  eye  rested  on  a huge  colored  placard — 
rested  but  for  a moment,  for  she  would  not 
look  on  the  great  gaudy  thing.  Just  at  this 
time  a noble  lord  had  shown  his  interest  in 
the  British  drama  by  spending  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  in  producing,  at  a thea- 
tre of  his  own  building,  a spectacular  bur- 
lesque, the  gorgeousness  of  which  surpassed 
any  thing  that  had  ever  been  done  in  that 
way.  And  the  lady  who  appeared  to  be 
playing  (in  silence  mostly)  the  chief  part 
in  this  hash  of  glaring  color  and  roaring 
music  and  clashing  armor  had  gained  a 


great  celebrity  by  reason  of  her  handsome 
figure  aud  the  splendor  of  her  costume  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  real  diamonds  that 
she  wore.  All  London  was  talking  of  her; 
and  the  vast  theatre — even  in  November — 
was  nightly  crammed  to  overflowing.  As 
Gertrude  White  walked  back  to  her  home, 
her  heart  was  tilled  with  bitterness.  She 
had  caught  sight  of  the  ostentatious  pla- 
card; and  she  knew7  that  the  photograph 
of  the  creature  who  was  figuring  there  was 
in  every  stationer’s  shop  in  the  Strand. 
Aud  that  which  galled  her  was  not  that 
the  theatre  should  be  so  taken  and  so  used, 
but  that  the  stage  heroine  of  the  hour 
should  be  a womau  who  could  act  no  more 
than  any  baboon  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  SUSSEX. 

But  as  for  him,  there  was  no  moderation 
at  all  in  the  vehemence  of  his  joy.  In  the 
surprise  and  bewilderment  of  it,  the  world 
around  him  underwent  transfiguration : Lon- 
don iu  November  was  glorified  iuto  an  earth- 
ly paradise.  The  very  people  in  the  streets 
seemed  to  have  kindly  faces ; Bury  Street, 
St.  James’s — which  is  usually  a somewhat 
misty  thoroughfare  — was  more  beautiful 
than  the  rose  garden  of  an  Eastern  king. 
And  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  the  blue 
skies  did,  indeed,  continue  to  shine  over  the 
great  city;  and  the  air  seemed  sweet  and 
clear  enough,  as  it  generally  does  to  any 
one  whose  every  heart-beat  is  only  another 
throb  of  conscious  gladness. 

In  this  first  intoxication  of  wonder  and 
pride  and  gratitude,  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  those  ingenious  theories  which,  iu 
former  days,  he  had  constructed  to  prove  to 
himself  that  Gertrude  White  should  give  up 
her  present  w ay  of  life.  Was  it  true,  then, 
that  he  had  rescued  the  white  slave  ? Was 
it  once  and  forever  that  Nature,  encounter- 
ing the  subtle  demon  of  Art,  had  closed  and 
wrestled  with  the  insidious  thiug,  had  seized 
it  by  the  throat,  and  choked  it,  and  flung  it 
aside  from  the  fair  roadway  of  life  ? He  had 
forgotten  about  these  things  now.  All  that 
he  was  conscious  of  was  this  eager  joy,  with 
now  and  again  a wild  wonder  that  he  should 
indeed  have  acquired  so  priceless  a posses- 
sion. Was  it  possible  that  she  would  real- 
ly withdraw  herself  from  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  and  give  herself  to  him  alone? — that 
some  day,  in  the  beautiful  and  laughing  fu- 
ture, the  glory  of  her  presence  would  light 
up  the  dull  halls  of  Castle  Dare  ? 

Of  course  he  poured  all  his  pent-up  confi- 
dence into  the  ear  of  the  astonished  major, 
and  again  and  again  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  his  companion  for  having  given  him  the 
opportunity  of  securing  this  transcendent 
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knew  of  a young  man  thinking  of  such 
tilings  wheu  lie  was  in  love,  lie  plunges 
in,  and  finds  out  afterward-  Now  it  all 
comes  to  this — is  she  likely,  or  not  likely, 
to  prove  a sigher  ?” 

•V  A what  ?”  said  Maeleod,  apparently 
awaking  from  a trance. 

u A sigher.  A woman  who  goes  about 
the  house  all  day  sighing— 'whether  over 
your  sins  or  her  own,  she  won’t  tell  you.” 

“Indeed,  I can  not  say,”  Maeleod  said, 
laughing.  “I  should  hope  uot.  I think 
she  has  excellent  spirits.” 

“ Ah  l”  said  the  major,  thoughtfully ; and 


happiness.  Tim  major  was  somewhat  fright- 
ened. He  did  uot  know  in  what  measure 
ha  might  he  regarded  as  an  accomplice  by 
the  silver-haired  lady  of  Castle  Dare.  And 
in  any  case  he  was  alarmed  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  young  man. 

“My  dear  Maeleod,”  said  he,  with  au  orac- 
ular air,  “ you  never  have  any  hold  on  your- 
self. You  tliug  the  reins  ou  the  horse’s  neck, 
and  gallop  down  hill : a very  slight  check 
would  scud  you  whirling  to  the  bottom. 
Now  you  should  take  the  advice  of  a man 
of  the  world,  who  is  older  than  yon,  and 
who — if  I may  say  so — has  kept  his  eyes 
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he  himself  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking 
of  a certain  house  far  away  in  Mull,  to  which 
he.  had  short  ly  to  return. 

Maeleod  did  not  know  how  to  show  his 
gratitude  toward  this  good-natured  friend. 
He  would  have  given  him  half  a dozen  ban- 
quets a day ; and  Major  8timrt  liked  a Lon- 
don dinner.  Rut  what  he  did  offer  as  a great 
reward  was  this : that  Major  Stuart  should 
go  up  the  next  morning  to  a particular 
church,  and  take  up  a particular  position 
in  that  church,  and  then — then  he  would 
get  a glimpse  of  the  most  wonderful  creat- 
ure the  world  had  seen.  Oddly  enough, 
the  major  did  not  eagerly  accept  this  mu- 
nificent offer.  To  another  proposal— that 
lie  should  go  up  to  Mr.  White1*,  on  the  first 
day  after  their  return  from  Sussex,  and 
moot  the  young  lady  at  luncheon— he  seem- 
ed better  inclined. 


open.  I don’t  want  to  discourage  you,  but 
you  should  take  it  for  granted  that  acci- 
dents may  happen.  I would  feel  the  reins 
a little  bit,  if  I were  you.  Once  you’ve  got 
her  into  the  church,  and  see  her  with  a 
white  veil  over  her  head,  then  you  way  be 
as  perfervid  as  you  tike — ” 

And  so  the  simple-minded  major  prattled 
on,  Maeleod  paying  but  little  heed.  There 
had  been  nothing  about  Major  Stuart’s 
courtship  and  marriage*  to  shake  the  world: 
why,  he  said  to  himself,  when  the  lady  was 
pleased  to  lend  a favoring  ear,  was  there 
any  reason  for  making  such  a fuss  t 

**  Your  happiness  w ill  nil  depend  on  one 
thing/’  said  lie  to  Maeleod,  with  a compla- 
cent w isdom  in  the  round  and  jovial  face. 
“Taka  my  word  for  it.  I hear  of  people 
studying  the  character,  the  compatibilities, 
and  w hat  not,  of  other  people;  hut  I never 
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“ But  why  shouldn’t  we  go  to  the  theatre 
to-night  ?”  said  he,  in  his  simple  way. 

Macleod  looked  embarrassed. 

“ Frankly,  then,  Stuart,”  said  he, “ I don’t 
want  yon  to  make  her  acquaintance  as  an 
actress.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  he,  not  greatly  dis- 
appointed. “ Perhaps  it  is  better.  You  see, 
1 may  be  questioned  at  Castle  Dare.  Have 
you  considered  that  matter?” 

“Oh  no,”  Macleod  said,  lightly  and  cheer- 
fully,  “ I have  had  time  to  consider  nothing 
as  yet.  1 can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  all 
real.  It  takes  a deal  of  hard  thinking  to 
convince  myself  that  I am  not  dreaming.” 

But  the  true  fashion  in  which  Macleod 
showed  his  gratitude  to  his  friend  was  in  con- 
cealing his  great  reluctance  on  going  down 
with  him  into  Sussex.  It  was  like  rending 
his  heart-strings  for  him  to  leave  London 
for  a single  hour  at  this  time.  What  beau- 
tiful confidences,  and  tender,  timid  looks, 
and  sweet  small  words  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind him  in  order  to  go  and  shoot  a lot  of 
miserable  pheasants!  He  was  rather  gloomy 
when  ho  met  the  major  at  Victoria  Station. 
They  got  into  the  train  ; and  away  through 
the  darkness  of  the  November  afternoon 
they  rattled  to  Three  Bridges ; but  all  the 
eager  sportsman  had  gone  out  of  him,  and 
he  had  next  to  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to 
the  major’s  excited  questions.  Occasional- 
ly he  would  rouse  himself  from  this  reverie, 
and  he  would  talk  in  a perfunctory  sort  of 
fashion  about  the  immediate  business  of  the 
moment.  He  confessed  that  he  had  a cer- 
tain theoretical  repugnance  to  a battue , if  it 
were  at  all  like  what  people  in  the  newspa- 
pers declared  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  well  understand — judging  by 
his  experiences  in  the  Highlands — how  the 
shooting  of  driven  birds  could  be  so  marvel- 
lously easy ; and  he  was  not  quite  sure  that 
the  writers  he  had  referred  to  had  had  many 
opportunities  of  practicing,  or  even  observ- 
ing, so  very  expensive  au  amusement.  Ma- 
jor Stuart,  for  his  part,  freely  admitted  that 
he  had  no  scruples  whatever.  Shooting 
birds,  he  roundly  declared,  was  shooting 
birds,  whether  you  shot  two  or  twoscore. 
And  lie  demurely  hinted  that,  if  he  had  his 
choice,  he  would  rather  shoot  the  twoscore. 

“ Mind  you,  Stuart,”  Macleod  said,  “ if  we 
are  posted  any  where  near  each  other — mind 
you  shoot  at  any  bird  that  comes  my  way. 
I should  like  you  to  make  a big  bag  that 
you  may  talk  about  in  Mull;  and  I don’t 
really  care  about  it.” 

And  this  was  the  man  whom  Miss  Carry 
had  described  as  being  nothing  but  a slayer 
of  wild  animals  and  a preserver  of  beasts’ 
skins!  Perhaps  in  that  imaginary  duel  be- 
tween Nature  and  Art  the  enemy  was  not 
so  thoroughly  beaten  and  thrown  aside  aft- 
er alL 

So  they  got  to  Three  Bridges,  and  there 
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they  found  the  carriage  awaiting  them ; and 
presently  they  were  whirling  away  along 
the  dark  roads,  with  the  lamps  shining 
alternately  on  a line  of  hedge  or  on  a long 
stretch  of  ivied  brick  wall.  And  at  last  they 
passed  a lodge  gate,  and  drove  through  a 
great  and  silent  park ; and  finally,  rattling 
over  the  gravel,  drew  up  in  front  of  some 
gray  steps  and  a blaze  of  light  coming  from 
the  wide-open  doors.  Under  Lord  Beaure- 
gard’s guidance  they  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  found  a number  of  people  idly 
chatting  there,  or  reading  by  the  subdued 
light  of  the  various  lamps  on  the  small  ta- 
bles. There  was  a good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  weather.  Macleod,  vaguely  conscious 
that  these  people  were  only  strangers,  and 
that  the  one  heart  that  was  thinking  of  him 
was  now  far  away,  paid  but  little  heed ; if 
he  had  been  told  that  the  barometer  predict- 
ed fifteen  thunder-storms  for  the  morrow, 
he  would  have  been  neither  startled  nor  dis- 
mayed. 

But  he  managed  to  say  to  his  host,  aside : 

“Beauregard,  look  here.  I suppose,  in 
this  sort  of  shooting,  you  have  some  little 
understanding  with  your  head  keeper  about 
the  posts — who  is  to  be  a bit  favored,  you 
know  ? Well,  I wish  you  would  ask  him  to 
look  after  my  friend  Stuart.  He  can  leave 
me  out  altogether,  if  he  likes.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  difference;  but  I will,  look  after  your 
friend  myself.  I suppose  you  have  no  guns 
with  you  ?” 

“ I have  borrowed  Ogilvie’s.  Stuart  has 
none.” 

“ I will  get  one  for  him.” 

By-and-by  . they  went  up  stairs  to  their 
respective  rooms,  and  Macleod  was  left 
alone  — that  is  to  say,  he  was  scarcely 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was 
opening  his  portmanteau  and  putting  out 
his  things.  He  lay  back  in  the  low  easy- 
chair,  and  stared  absently  into  the  blazing 
fire.  This  was  a beautiful  but  a lonely 
house.  There  were  many  strangers  in  it. 
But  if  she  had  been  one  of  the  people  below 
— if  he  could  at  this  moment  look  forward 
to  meeting  her  at  dinner — if  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  sitting  beside  her  and  listen- 
ing to  the  low  and  sweet  voice — with  what 
an  eager  joy  he  would  have  waited  for  the 
sound  of  the  bell!  As  it  was,  his  heart 
was  in  London.  He  had  no  sort  of  interest 
in  this  big  house,  or  in  the  strangers  whom 
he  had  met,  or  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
morrow,  about  which  all  the  men  were  talk- 
ing. It  was  a lonely  house. 

He  was  aroused  by  a tapping  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  he  said;  and  Major  Stuart 
entered,  blooming  and  roseate  over  his  dis- 
play of  white  linen. 

“Good  gracious!”  said  he,  “aren’t  you 
dressed  yet  ? It  wants  but  ten  minutes  to 
dinner-time.  What  have  you  been  doing  ?” 
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Macleod  jumped  up  with  some  shame- 
facedness, and  began  to  array  liimself 
quickly. 

“ Macleod,”  said  the  major,  subsiding  into 
the  big  arm-chair  very  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  crease  his  shining  shirt  front,  “I  must 
give  you  auother  piece  of  advice.  It  is  se- 
rious. I have  heard  again  and  again  that 
when  a man  thinks  only  of  one  thing — when 
he  keeps  brooding  over  it  day  and  night — he 
is  bound  to  become  mad.  They  call  it  mono- 
mania. You  are  becoming  a monomaniac.” 

“ Yes,  I think  I am,”  Macleod  said,  laugh- 
ing ; “ but  it  is  a very  pleasant  sort  of  mon- 
omania, and  I am  not  anxious  to  become 
sane.  But  you  really  must  not  be  hard  on 
me,  Stuart.  You  know  this  is  rather  an  im- 
portant thing  that  has  happened  to  me ; and 
it  wants  a good  deal  of  thinking  over.” 

“ Bah !”  the  major  cried,  “ why  take  it  so 
much  an  grand  « trieuxf  A girl  likes  you; 
says  she’ll  marry  you ; probably,  if  she  con- 
tinues in  the  same  mind,  she  will.  Consid- 
er yourself  a lucky  dog ; and  don’t  break 
your  heart  if  an  accident  occurs.  Hope  for 
the  best — that  you  and  she  mayn’t  quarrel ; 
and  that  she  mayn’t  prove  a sigher.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  this  house  f I consid- 
er it  an  uncommon  good  dodge  to  put  each 
person’s  name  outside  his  bedroom  door; 
there  can’t  be  any  confounded  mistakes — 
and  women  squealing — if  you  come  up  late 
at  night.  Why,  Macleod,  you  don’t  mean 
that  this  affair  has  destroyed  all  your  inter- 
est in  the  shooting  f Man,  I have  been  down 
to  the  gun-room  with  your  friend  Beaure- 
gard ; have  seen  the  head  keeper ; got  a gun 
that  suits  me  first-rate — a trille  long  in  the 
stock,  perhaps,  but  no  matter.  You  won’t 
tip  any  more  than  the  head  keeper,  eh  f And 
the  fellow  who  carries  your  cartridge  bag  f 
I do  think  it  uncommonly  civil  of  a man 
not  only  to  ask  yon  to  go  shooting,  but  to 
find  you  iu  guns  and  cartridges  as  well; 
don’t  you  ?” 

The  major  chatted  on  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. He  clearly  considered  that  he  had 
got  into  excellent  quarters.  At  dinner  he 
told  some  of  his  most  famous  Indian  stories 
to  Lady  Beauregard,  near  whom  he  was 
sitting;  and  at  night,  in  the  improvised 
smoking-room,  he  was  great  on  deer-stalk- 
ing.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Macleod,  or 
any  body  else,  to  talk.  The  major  was  in 
full  flow,  though  he  stoutly  refused  to  touch 
the  spirits  on  the  table.  He  wanted  a clear 
head  and  a steady  hand  for  the  morning. 

Alas ! alas ! The  next  morning  presented 
a woful  spectacle.  Gray  skies ; heavy  and 
rapidly  drifting  clouds ; pouring  rain ; run- 
nels of  clear  water  by  the  side  of  every  grav- 
el-path; a rook  or  two  battling  with  the 
squally  south  wester  high  over  the  wide  and 
desolate  park ; the  wild-duck  at  the  margin 
of  the  ruffled  lake  flapping  their  wings  as  if 
the  wet  was  too  much  even  for  them ; near- 


er at  hand  the  flrs  and  evergreens  all  drip- 
ping. After  breakfast  the  male  guests  wan- 
dered disconsolately  into  the  cold  billiard- 
room,  and  began  knocking  the  balls  about. 
All  the  loquacious  cheerfulness  of  the  mqjor 
had  fled.  Ho  looked  out  on  the  wet  park 
and  the  sombre  woods,  and  sighed. 

But  about  twelve  o’clock  there  was  a 
great  hurry  and  confusion  throughout  tho 
house ; for  all  of  a sudden  the  skies  in  the 
west  cleared ; there  was  a glimmer  of  blue ; 
and  then  gleams  of  a pale  wan  light  began 
to  stream  over  the  landscape.  There  was  a 
rush  to  the  guu-room,  and  an  eager  putting 
on  of  shooting  boots  and  leggings;  there 
was  a rapid  tying  up  of  small  packages  of 
sandwiches;  presently  the  wagonette  was 
at  the  door.  And  then  away  they  went 
over  the  hard  gravel,  and  out  into  the  wet 
roads,  with  the  sunlight  now  beginning  to 
light  up  the  beautiful  woods  about  Crawley. 
The  horses  seemed  to  know  there  -was  no 
time  to  lose.  A new  spirit  took  possession 
of  the  party.  The  major’s  face  glowed  as 
red  as  the  hip  that  here  and  there  among 
the  almost  leafless  hedges  shone  in  the  sun- 
light on  the  ragged  brier  stem. 

And  yet  it  was  about  one  o’clock  before 
the  work  of  the  day  began,  for  the  beatera 
had  to  be  summoned  from  various  parts,  and 
the  small  boys  with  the  white  flags — the 
“stops” — had  to  be  posted  so  as  to  check 
runners.  And  then  the  six  guns  went  down 
over  a ploughed  field — half  clay  and  half 
chalk,  and  ankle  deep — to  the  margin  of  a 
rapidly  running  and  coffee-colored  stream, 
which  three  of  them  had  to  cross  by  means 
of  a very  shaky  plank.  Lord  Beauregard, 
Major  Stuart,  and  Macleod  remained  on  this 
side,  keeping  a look-out  for  a straggler,  but 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  gradually  open- 
ing and  brightening  sky.  Then  far  away 
they  heard  a slight  tapping  on  the  trees; 
and  almost  at  the  same  momeut  another 
sound  caused  tho  hearts  of  the  two  novices 
to  jump.  It  was  a quick  cuck-cuck , accom- 
panied by  a rapid  and  silken  winnowing  of 
the  air.  Then  an  object,  which  seemed  like 
a cannon-ball  with  a long  tail  attached, 
came  whizzing  along.  Major  Stuart  fired — 
a bad  miss.  Then  he  wheeled  round,  took 
good  aim,  and  down  came  a mass  of  feath- 
ers, whirling,  until  it  fell  motionless  on  the 
ground. 

“Well  hit!”  Macleod  cried;  but  at  the 
same  moment  he  became  consoious  that  he 
had  better  mind  his  own  business,  for  there 
was  another  whirring  sound,  and  then  he 
saw  this  rapidly  enlarging  object  coming 
straight  at  him.  He  fired,  and  shot  the 
bird  dead ; but  so  rapid  was  its  flight  that 
he  had  to  duok  his  head  as  the  slaiu  bird 
drove  past  his  face  and  tumbled  on  to  the 
ground  behind  him. 

“This  is  rather  like  firing  at  bomb-shells,” 
he  called  out  to  Lord  Beauregard. 
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It  was  certainly  a new  experience  for 
Macleod  to  figure  as  a novice  in  any  matter 
connected  with  shooting ; hot  both  the  ma- 
jor and  he  speedily  showed  that  they  were 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  a gun. 
Whether  the  birds  came  at  them  like  bomb- 
shells, or  sprung  like  a sky-rocket  through 
the  leafless  branches,  they  met  with  the 
same  polite  attention ; though  occasionally 
one  would  double  back  on  the  beaters  and 
get  clear  away,  sailing  far  into  the  silver- 
clear  sky.  Lord  Beauregard  scarcely  shot 
at  all,  unless  he  was  fairly  challenged  by  a 
bird  flying  right  past  him ; he  seemed  quite 
content  to  see  his  friends  having  plenty  of 
work ; while,  in  the  interest  of  the  beaters, 
he  kept  calling  out,  in  a high  monotone, 
“ Shoot  high ! shoot  high !”  Then  there  was 
some  motion  among  the  brush- wood ; here 
and  there  a man  or  boy  appeared;  and 
finally  the  under-keeper  with  his  retriever 
came  across  the  stream  to  pick  up  the  dead 
birds.  That  bit  was  done  with : vorwdrts ! 

“ Well,  Stuart,”  Macleod  said,  “ what  do 
you  think  of  it  f I don’t  see  any  thing 
murderous  or  unsportsmanlike  in  this  kind 
of  shooting.  Of  course  shooting  with  dogs 
is  much  prettier ; and  you  don't  get  any  ex- 
ercise standing  in  a wet  field ; but  the  man 
who  says  that  shooting  those  birds  requires 
no  skill  at  all — well,  I should  like  to  see 
liim  try.” 

“Macleod,”  said  the  major,  gravely,  as 
they  plodded  along,  “ you  may  think  that  I 
despise  this  kind  of  thing ; but  I don’t.  1 
give  you  my  solemn  word  of  honor  that  I 
don’t.  I will  even  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  Providence  had  blessed  me  with 
£20,000  a year,  I should  be  quite  content  to 
own  a bit  of  country  like  this.  I played  the 
part  of  the  wild  mountaineer  last  night,  you 
know ; that  was  all  very  well — ” 

Here  there  was  a loud  call  from  Lord 
Beauregard,  who  had  overtaken  them  — 
“Hare!  hare!  Mark  hare!”  The  major 
jumped  round,  put  up  his  gun,  and  banged 
away — shooting  far  ahead  in  his  eagerness. 
Macleod  looked  on ; and  did  not  even  raise 
his  gun. 

“That  comes  of  talking,”  the  major  said, 
gloomily.  “And  you  — why  didn’t  you 
shoot  f I never  saw  you  miss  a hare  in  my 
life.” 

“ I was  not  thinking  of  it,”  Macleod  said, 
indifferently. 

It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  he  was 
thinking  of  something  other  than  the  shoot- 
ing of  pheasants  or  hares ; for  as  they  went 
from  one  wood  to  another  during  this  beau- 
tiful brief  November  day,  he  generally  car- 
ried his  gun  over  his  shoulder — even  when 
the  whirring,  bright-plumaged  birds  were 
starting  from  time  to  time  from  the  hedge- 
rows— and  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
warning  his  friend  when  and  where  to  shoot. 
However,  an  incident  occurred  which  entire- 


ly changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  At  one 
beat  he  was  left  quite  alone,  posted  in  an 
open  space  of  low  brush- wood  close  by  the 
corner  of  a wood.  He  rested  the  butt  of 
his  gun  on  his  foot ; he  was  thinking,  not 
of  any  pheasant  or  hare,  but  of  the  beauti- 
ful picture  Gertrude  White  would  make  if 
she  were  coming  down  one  of  these  open 
glades,  between  the  green  stems  of  the  trees, 
with  the  sunlight  around  her  and  the  fair 
sky  overhead.  Idly  he  watched  the  slow- 
ly drifting  clouds;  they  were  going  away 
northward — by-and-by  they  would  sail  over 
London.  The  rifts  of  blue  widened  in  the 
clear  silver ; surely  the  sunlight  would  now 
be  shining  over  Regent’s  Park.  Occasional- 
ly a pheasant  came  clattering  along;  he  only 
regarded  the  shining  colors  of  its  head  and 
neck  brilliant  in  the  sunlight.  A rabbit 
trotted  by  him ; he  let  it  go.  But  while  he 
was  standing  thus,  and  vaguely  listening  to 
the  rattle  of  guns  on  the  other  side,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  a quick  cry  of  pain ; 
and  he  thought  he  heard  some  one  call, 
“Macleod!  Macleod!”  Instantly  he  put 
his  gun  against  a bush,  and  ran.  He  fodhd 
a hedge  at  the  end  of  the  wood ; he  drove 
through  it,  and  got  into  the  open  field. 
There  was  the  unlucky  major,  with  blood 
running  down  his  face,  a handkerchief  in 
his  hand,  and  two  men  beside  him,  one  of 
them  offering  him  some  brandy  from  a flask. 
However,  after  the  first  fright  was  over,  it 
was  seen  that  Major  Stuart  was  but  slight- 
ly hurt.  The  youngest  member  of  the  party 
had  fired  at  a bird  coming  out  of  the  wood ; 
had  missed  it ; had  tried  to  wheel  round  to 
send  the  second  barrel  after  it ; but  his  feet, 
having  sunk  into  the  wet  clay,  had  caught 
there,  and,  in  his  stumbling  fall,  somehow 
or  other  the  second  barrel  went  off,  one  pel- 
let just  catching  the  major  under  the  eye. 
The  surface  wound  caused  a good  shedding 
of  blood,  but  that  was  all ; and  when  the 
major  had  got  his  face  washed  he  shoulder- 
ed his  gun  again,  and  with  indomitable 
pluck  said  he  would  see  the  thing  out.  It 
was  nothing  but  a scratch,  he  declared.  It 
might  have  been  dangerous ; but  what  was 
the  good  of  considering  what  might  have 
been?  To  the  young  man  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  who  was 
quite  unable  to  express  his  profound  sor- 
row and  shame,  he  was  generously  consider- 
ate, saying  that  he  had  fined  him  in  the  sum 
of  one  penny  when  he  took  a postage-stamp 
to  cover  the  wound. 

“Lord  Beauregard,”  said  he,  cheerfully, 
“ I want  you  to  show  me  a thorough-going 
hot  comer.  Yon  know  I am  an  ignoramus 
at  this  kind  of  thing.” 

“Well,”  said  his  host,  “there  is  a good 
bit  along  here — if  you  would  rather  go  on.” 

“ Go  on  ?”  said  he.  “ Of  course !” 

And  it  was  a “ hot  corner.”  They  came 
to  it  at  the  end  of  a long  double  hedge-row 
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connected  with  the  wood  they  had  just 
beaten ; and  as  there  was  no  “ stop”  at  the 
corner  of  the  wood,  the  pheasants  in  large 
numbers  had  run  into  the  channel  between 
the  double  line  of  hedge.  Here  they  were 
followed  by  the  keepers  and  beaters,  who 
kept  gently  driving  them  along.  Occasion- 
ally one  got  up,  and  was  instantly  knocked 
over  by  one  of  the  guns ; but  it  was  evident 
that  the  “hot  corner”  would  be  at  the  end 
of  this  hedge-row,  where  there  was  station- 
ed a smock-frocked  rustic  who,  down  on  his 
knees,  was  gently  tapping  with  a bit  of 
stick.  The  number  of  birds  getting  up  in- 
creased, so  that  the  six  guns  had  pretty 
sharp  work  to  reckon  with  them ; and  not 
a few  of  the  wildly  whirring  objects  got 
clean  away  into  the  next  wood — Lord  Beau- 
regard all  the  time  calling  out  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  hedge,  “ Shoot  high ! shoot 
high !”  But  at  the  end  of  the  hedge-row 
an  extraordinary  scene  occurred.  One  after 
the  other,  then  in  twos  and  threes,  the  birds 
sprang  high  over  the  bushes ; the  rattle  of 
musketry — all  the  guns  being  together  now 
— was  deafening;  the  air  was  filled  with 
gunpowder  smoke ; and  every  second  or  two 
another  bird  came  tumbling  down  on  to  the 
young  corn.  Macleod,  with  a sort  of  deri- 
sive laugh,  put  his  gun  over  his  shoulder. 

“This  is  downright  stupidity,”  he  said  to 
Major  Stuart,  who  was  blazing  away  as 
hard  as  ever  he  could  cram  cartridges  into 
the  hot  barrels  of  his  gun.  “ You  can’t  tell 
whether  you  are  hitting  the  bird  or  not. 
There ! Three  men  fired  at  that  bird — and 
the  other  two  were  not  touched.7? 

The  fusillade  lasted  for  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes ; and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
though  certainly  two  or  three  hundred 
pheasants  had  got  up  at  this  corner,  only 
twenty-two  and  a half  brace  were  killed — 
to  five  guns. 

“ Well,”  said  the  major,  taking  off  his  cap 
and  wiping  his  forehead,  “ that  was  a bit  of 
a scrimmage.” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Macleod,  who  had  been 
watching  with  some  amusement  his  friend’s 
fierce  zeal ; “ but  it  was  not  shooting.  I defy 
you  to  say  how  many  birds  you  shot.  Or  I 
will  do  this  with  you — I will  bet  you  a sov- 
ereign that  if  you  ask  each  man  to  tell  yon 
how  many  birds  he  has  shot  during  the  day, 
and  add  them  all  up,  the  total  will  be  twice 
the  number  of  birds  the  keepers  will  take 
home.  But  I am  glad  you  seem  to  enjoy  it, 
Stuart.” 

“ To  tell  you  the  truth,  Macleod,”  said  the 
other,  “ I think  I have  had  enough  of  it.  I 
don’t  want  to  make  a fuss ; but  I fancy  I 
don’t  quite  see  clearly  with  this  eye.  It 
may  be  some  slight  inflammation ; but  I 
think  I will  go  back  to  the  house,  and  see 
if  there’s  any  surgeon  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“ There  you  are  right ; and  I will  go  back 
with  you,”  Macleod  said,  promptly. 


When  their  host  heard  of  this,  he  was  for 
breaking  up  the  party;  but  Major  Stuart 
warmly  remonstrated;  and  so  one  of  the 
raeu  was  sent  with  the  two  friends  to  show 
them  the  way  back  to  the  house.  When 
the  surgeon  came  he  examined  the  wound, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  slight  enough  in 
itself,  but  possibly  dangerous  when  so  near 
so  sensitive  an  organ  as  the  eye.  He  ad- 
vised the  major,  if  any  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation declared  themselves,  to  go  at  once 
to  a Bkillful  oculist  in  London,  and  not  to 
leave  for  the  North  until  he  was  quite  as- 
sured. 

“That  sounds  rather  well,  Macleod,”  said 
he,  ruefully. 

“Oh,  if  you  must  remain  in  London — 
though  I hope  not — I will  stay  with  you,” 
Macleod  said.  It  was  a great  sacrifice,  his 
remaining  in  London,  instead  of  going  at 
once  back  to  Castle  Dare;  but  what  will 
not  one  do  for  one’s  friend  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

On  the  eventful  morning  on  which  Major 
Stuart  was  to  be  presented  to  the  chosen 
bride  of  Macleod  of  Dare,  the  simple-heart- 
ed soldier — notwithstanding  that  he  had  a 
shade  over  one  eye — made  himself  exceed- 
ingly smart.  He  would  show  the  young 
lady  that  Macleod’s  friends  in  the  North 
were  not  barbarians.  The  major  sent  back 
his  boots  to  be  brushed  a second  time.  A 
more  smoothly  fitting  pair  of  gloves  Bond 
Street  never  saw. 

“ But  you  have  not  the  air,”  said  he  to 
Macleod,  “ of  a young  fellow  going  to  see 
his  sweetheart.  What  is  the  matter,  man  t” 

Macleod  hesitated  for  a moment. 

“ Well,  I am  anxious  she  should  impress 
you  favorably,”  said  he,  frankly ; “ and  it  is 
an  awkward  position  for  her — and  she  will 
be  embarrassed,  no  doubt — and  I have  some 
pity  for  her,  and  almost  wish  some  other 
way  had  been  taken — ■” 

“ Oh,  nonsense !”  the  major  said,  cheerful- 
ly. “ You  need  not  be  nervous  on  her  ac- 
count. Why,  man,  the  silliest  girl  in  the 
world  could  impose  on  an  old  fool  like  me. 
Once  upon  a time,  perhaps,  I may  have  consid- 
ered myself  a connoisseur — well,  you  know, 
Macleod,  I once  had  a waist  like  the  rest  of 
you ; but  now,  bless  you,  if  a tolerably  pret- 
ty girl  only  says  a civil  word  or  two  to  me, 
I begin  to  regard  her  as  if  I were  her  guard- 
ian angel — in  loco  parentis , and  that  kind  of 
thing — and  I would  sooner  hang  myself 
than  soan  her  dress  or  say  a word  about  her 
figure.  Do  you  think  she  will  be  afraid  of 
a critio  with  one  eye  ? Have  courage,  man. 
I dare  bet  a sovereign  she  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself.  It’s  her  business.” 
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Macleod  flushed  quickly,  and  the  one  eye 
of  the  major  caught  that  sudden  confession 
of  shame  or  resentment. 

“ What  1 meant  was/1  he  said,  instantly, 
“ that  nature  had  taught  the  simplest  of 
virgins  a certain  trick  of  fence — oh  yes, 
don’t  you  be  afraid.  Embarrassment!  If 
there  is  any  one  embarrassed,  it  will  not  be 
me,  and  it  will  not  be  she.  Why,  she’ll  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  you  are  really  one 
of  the  Macleods,  if  you  show  yonrself  nerv- 
ous, apprehensive,  frightened,  like  this.” 

“And  indeed,  Stuart,”  said  he,  rising  as 
if  to  shake  off  some  weight  of  gloomy  feel- 
ing, “I  scarcely  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.  I ought  to  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world ; and  sometimes  this  very  hap- 
piness seems  so  great  that  it  is  like  to  suf- 
focate me — I can  not  breathe  fast  enough ; 
and  then,  again,  I get  into  such  unreason- 
ing fears  and  troubles — well,  let  us  get  out 
into  the  fresh  air.” 

The  major  carefully  smoothed  his  hat  once 
more,  and  took  up  his  cane.  He  followed 
Macleod  down  stairs — like  Sancho  Panza 
waiting  on  Don  Quixote,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it;  and  then  the  two  friends  slow- 
ly sauntered  away  northward  on  this  fairly 
clear  and  pleasant  December  morning. 

“ Your  nerves  are  not  in  a healthy  state, 
that’s  the  fact,  Macleod,”  said  the  major,  as 
they  walked  along.  “ The  climate  of  Lon- 
don is  too  exciting  for  you;  a good,  long, 
dull  winter  in  Mull  will  restore  your  tone. 
But  in  the  mean  time  don’t  cut  my  throat, 
or  your  own,  or  any  body  else’s.” 

“Am  I likely  to  do  tbatT”  Macleod  said, 
laughing. 

“ There  was  young  Bouverie,”  the  major 
continued,  not  heeding  the  question — “ what 
a handsome  young  fellow  he  was  when  he 
joined  us  at  Gawulpoor! — and  he  hadn’t 
been  in  the  place  a week  but  he  must  needs 
go  regular  head  over  heels  about  our  col- 
onel’s sister-in-law.  An  uncommon  pretty 
woman  she  was,  too — an  Irish  girl,  and  fond 
of  riding ; and  dash  me  if  that  fellow  didn’t 
fairly  try  to  break  his  neck  again  and  again 
just  that  she  should  admire  his  pluck.  He 
was  as  mad  as  a hatter  about  her.  Well, 
one  day  two  or  three  of  us  had  been  riding 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  a blazing  hot 
morning,  and  we  came  to  one  of  the  irriga- 
tion reservoirs — big  wells,  you  know — and 
what  does  he  do  but  offer  to  bet  twenty 
pounds  he  would  dive  into  the  well  and 
swim  about  for  ten  minutes,  till  we  hoisted 
him  out  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  I forget 
who  took  the  bet,  for  none  of  us  thought 
he  would  do  it : but  I believe  he  would  have 
done  any  thing  so  that  the  story  of  his  pluck 
would  be  carried  to  the  girl,  don’t  you  know. 
Well,  off  went  his  clothes,  and  in  he  jumped 
into  the  ice-cold  water.  Nothing  would 
stop  him.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ten  min- 
utes, when  we  hoisted  up  the  rope,  there 


was  no  Bouverie  there.  It  appeared  that 
on  clinging  on  to  the  rope  he  had  twisted 
it  somehow,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
about  to  have  his  neck  broken,  so  he  had 
to  shake  himself  free  and  plunge  into  the 
water  again.  When  at  last  we  got  him  out, 
he  had  had  a longer  bath  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for ; but  there  was  apparently  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  him — and  he  had 
won  the  money,  and  there  would  be  a talk 
about  him.  However,  two  days  afterward, 
when  he  was  at  dinner,  he  suddenly  felt  as 
though  he  had  got  a blow  on  the  back  of 
his  head — so  he  told  us  afterward — and  fell 
back  insensible.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  it.  It  took  him  five  or  six  years  to  shake 
off  the  effects  of  that  dip — ■” 

“And  did  she  marry  him,  after  all f”  Mac- 
leod said,  eagerly. 

“ Oh  dear,  no ! I think  he  had  been  in- 
valided home  not  more  than  two  or  three 
months  when  she  married  Connolly,  of  the 
Seventy-first  Madras  Infantry.  Then  she 
ran  away  from  him  with  some  civilian  fel- 
low, and  Connolly  blew  his  brains  out. 
That,”  said  the  major,  honestly,  “ is  always 
a puzzle  to  me.  How  a fellow  can  be  such 
an  ass  as  to  blow  his  brains  out  when  his 
wife  runs  away  from  him  beats  my  compre- 
hension altogether.  Now  what  I would  do 
would  be  this:  I would  thank  goodness  I 
was  rid  of  such  a piece  of  baggage ; I would 
get  all  the  good  fellows  I know,  and  give 
them  a rattling  fine  dinner;  and  I would 
drink  a bumper  to  her  health,  and  another 
bumper  to  her  never  coming  back.” 

“ And  I would  send  you  our  Donald,  and 
he  would  play  * Cha  till  mi  tuilich’  for  you,” 
Macleod  said. 

“But  as  for  blowing  my  brains  out! 
Well,”  the  major  added,  with  a philosophic 
air,  “ when  a man  is  mad,  he  cares  neither 
for  his  own  life  nor  for  any  body  else’s. 
Look  at  those  cases  you  continually  see  in 
the  papers : a yonng  man  is  in  love  with  a 
young  woman ; they  quarrel,  or  she  prefers 
some  one  else ; what  does  he  do  but  lay  hold 
of  her  some  evening  and  cut  her  throat — to 
show  his  great  love  for  her — and  then  he 
coolly  gives  himself  up  to  the  police,  and 
says  he  is  quite  content  to  be  hanged.” 

“ Stnart,”  said  Macleod,  laughing,  “I  don’t 
like  this  talk  about  hanging.  You  said  a 
minute  or  two  ago  that  I was  mad.” 

“ More  or  less,”  observed  the  mtyor,  with 
absolute  gravity,  “ as  the  lawyer  said  when 
he  mentioned  the  Fifteen-acres  park  at  Dub- 
lin.” 

“ Well,  let  ns  get  into  a hansom,”  Macleod 
said.  “When  I am  hanged  you  will  ask 
them  to  write  over  my  tombstone  that  I 
never  kept  any  body  waiting  for  either 
luncheon  or  dinner.” 

The  trim  maid-servant  who  opened  the 
door  greeted  Macleod  with  a pleasant  smile : 
she  was  a sharp  wench,  and  had  discovered 
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that  lovers  have  lavish  hands.  She  showed 
the  two  visitors  into  the  drawing-room ; 
Macleod  silent  and  listening  intently,  the 
one-eyed  major  observing  every  thing,  and 
perhaps  curious  to  know  whether  the  house 
of  an  actress  differed  from  that  of  any  body 
else.  He  very  speedily  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  his  small  experience,  he  had 
never  seen  any  house  of  its  size  so  tastefully 
decorated  and  accurately  managed  as  this 
simple  home. 

“ But  what’s  this !”  he  cried,  going  to  the 
mantel-piece  and  taking  down  a drawing 
that  was  somewhat  ostentatiously  placed 
there.  “ Well ! If  this  is  English  hospital- 
ity ! By  Jove ! an  insult  to  me,  and  my  fa- 
ther, and  my  father’s  clan,  that  blood  alone 
will  wipe  out.  < The  Astonishment  of  Sandy 
MacAlister  Mhor  on  beholding  a Glimpse  of 
Sunlight:’  look  I” 

He  showed  this  rude  drawing  to  Macleod 
— a sketch  of  a wild  Highlander,  with  his 
hair  on  end,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his 
head,  and  his  hands  uplifted  in  bewilder- 
ment. This  work  of  art  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Miss  Carry,  who,  on  hearing  the 
knock  at  the  door,  had  whipped  into  the 
room,  placed  her  bit  of  savage  satire  over 
the  mantel-piece,  and  whipped  out  again. 
But  her  deadly  malice  so  far  failed  of  its 
purpose  that,  instead  of  inflicting  any  an- 
noyance, it  most  effectually  broke  the  em- 
barrassment of  Miss  Gertrude’s  entrance 
and  introduction  to  the  major. 

“ Carry  has  no  great  love  for  the  High- 
lands,” she  said,  laughing  and  slightly  blush- 
ing at  the  same  time ; “ but  she  need  not 
have  prepared  so  cruel  a welcome  for  yon. 
Won’t  you  sit  down,  Major  Stuart  t Papa 
will  be  here  directly.” 

“ I think  it  is  uncommonly  clever,”  the 
major  said,  fixing  his  one  eye  on  the  paper 
as  if  he  would  give  Miss  \Vhite  distinctly 
to  understand  that  he  had  not  come  to  stare 
at  her.  “Perhaps  she  will  like  us  better 
whemshe  knows  more  about  us.” 

“ Do  you  think,”  said  Miss  White,  demure- 
ly, “ that  it  is  possible  for  any  one  born  in 
the  South  to  learn  to  like  the  bagpipes  t” 

“No,”  said  Macleod,  quickly — and  it  was 
not  usual  for  him  to  break  in  in  this  eager 
way  about  a usual  matter  of  talk — “ that  is 
all  a question  of  association.  If  you  ht»d 
been  brought  up  to  associate  the  sound  of 
the  pipes  with  every  memorable  thing — 
with  the  sadness  of  a funeral,  and  the  wel- 
come of  friends  come  to  see  you,  and  the 
pride  of  going  away  to  war — then  you  would 
understand  why  1 Lord  Lovat’s  Lament,’  or 
the 1 Farewell  to  Gibraltar,’  or  the  1 Heights 
of  Alma’ — why  these  bring  the  tears  to  a 
Highlander’s  eyes.  The  pibrochs  preserve 
our  legends  for  us,”  he  went  on  to  say,  in 
rather  an  excited  fashion,  for  he  was  obvi- 
ously nervous,  and  perhaps  a trifle  paler  than 
usual.  “ They  remind  us  of  what  our  fami- 


lies have  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; and 
there  is  not  one  you  do  not  associate  with 
some  friend  or  relative  who  is  gone  away,  or 
with  some  great  merry-making,  or  with  the 
death  of  one  who  was  dear  to  you.  You  never 
saw  that — the  boat  taking  the  coffin  across 
the  loch,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  sitting 
with  bowed  heads,  and  the  piper  at  the  bow 
playing  the  slow  Lament  to  the  time  of  the 
oars — if  you  had  seen  that,  you  would  know 
what  the < Cumhadh  na  Cloinne’  is  to  a High- 
lander. And  if  you  have  a friend  come  to 
see  you,  what  is  it  first  tells  you  of  his  com- 
ing t When  you  can  hear  nothing  for  the 
waves,  you  can  hear  tho  pipes  I And  if  you 
were  going  into  a battle,  what  would  put 
madness  into  your  head  but  to  hear  the 
march  that  you  know  your  brothers  and 
uncles  and  cousins  last  heard  when  they 
marched  on  with  a cheer  to  take  death*  as  it 
happened  to  come  to  them  ? You  might  as 
well  wonder  at  the  Highlanders  loving  the 
heather.  That  is  not  a very  handsome 
flower.” 

Miss  White  was  sitting  quite  calm  and 
collected.  A covert  glance  or  two  had  con- 
vinced the  major  that  she  was  entirely  mis- 
tress of  the  situation.  If  there  was  any  one 
nervous,  embarrassed,  excited,  through  this 
interview,  it  was  not  Miss  Gertrude  White. 

“The  other  morning,”  she  said,  compla- 
cently, and  she  pulled  down  her  dainty 
white  cuffs  another  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  “ I 
was  going  along  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
and  I met  a detachment — is  a detachment 
right,  Major  Stuart? — of  a Highland  regi- 
ment. At  least  I supposed  it  was  part  of  a 
Highland  regiment,  because  they  had  eight 
pipers  playing  at  their  head ; and  I noticed 
that  the  cab  horses  were  far  more  frightened 
than  they  would  have  been  at  twice  the 
noise  coming  from  an  ordinary  band.  I was 
vtondering  whether  they  might  think  it  the 
roar  of  some  strange  animal — you  know  how 
a camel  frightens  a horse.  But  I envied  the 
officer  who  was  riding  in  front  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  a very  handsome  man ; and  I 
thought  how  proud  he  must  feel  to  be  at  the 
head  of  those  fine,  stalwart  fellows.  In  fact, 
I felt  for  a moment  that  I should  like  to  have 
command  of  a regiment  myself.” 

“Faith,”  said  the  major,  gallantly,  “I 
would  exchange  into  that  regiment,  if  I had 
to  serve  as  a drummer-boy.” 

Embarrassed  by  this  broad  compliment  ? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  She  laughed  lightly,  and 
then  rose  to  introduce  the  two  visitors  to 
her  father,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  White, 
knowing  the  errand  of  his  guests,  should 
give  them  an  inordinately  effusive  welcome. 
But  he  was  gravely  polite.  He  prided 
himself  on  being  a man  of  common-sense, 
and  he  knew  it  was  no  use  fighting  against 
the  inevitable.  If  his  daughter  would 
leave  the  stage,  she  would ; and  there  was 
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some  small  compensation  in  the  fact  that 
by  her  doing  so  she  would  become  Lady 
Macleod.  He  would  have  less  money  to 
spend  on  trinkets  two  hundred  years  old; 
bat  he  would  gain  something — a very  little, 
no  doubt — from  the  reflected  lustre  of  her 
social  position. 

“ We  were  talking  about  officers,  papa,” 
sbe  said,  brightly,  “ and  I was  about  to  con- 
fess that  I have  always  had  a great  liking 
for  soldiers.  I know  if  I had  been  a man  I 
should  have  been  a soldier.  But  do  you 
know,  Sir  Keith,  you  were  once  very  rude  to 
me  about  your  friend  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  t” 

Macleod  started. 

“ I hope  not,”  said  he,  gravely. 

“ Oh  yes,  yon  were.  Don’t  you  remember 
the  Caledonian  Ball  Y I only  remarked  that 
Lieutenant  Ogilvie,  who  seemed  to  me  a 
bonnio  boy,  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  a very 
formidable  warrior;  and  you  answered  with 
some  dark  saying — what  was  it  T — that  no- 
body could  tell  what  sword  was  in  a scab- 
bard until  it  was  drawn.” 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  laughing  somewhat  nerv- 
ously, “you  forget:  I was  talking  to  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.” 

“And  I am  sure  her  Grace  was  much 
obliged  to  you  for  frightening  her  so,”  Miss 
White  said,  with  a dainty  smile. 

Major  Stuart  was  greatly  pleased  by  the 
appearance  and  charming  manner  of  this 
young  lady.  If  Macleod,  who  was  confess- 
edly a handsome  young  fellow,  had  searched 
all  over  England,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a fitter  mate.  But  he  was  also  distinctly  of 
opinion — judging  by  hip  one  eye  only — that 
nobody  needed  to  be  alarmed  about  this 
young  lady’s  exceeding  sensitiveness  andem- 
barrassment  before  strangers.  He  thought 
she  would  on  all  occasions  bo  fairly  capable 
of  holding  her  own.  And  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced, too,  that  the  beautiful  clear  eyes,  un- 
der the  long  lashes,  pretty  accurately  di- 
vined what  was  going  forward.  But  what 
did  this  impression  of  the  honest  soldier’s 
amount  to  f Only,  in  other  words,  that  Miss 
Gertrude  White,  although  a pretty  woman, 
was  not  a fool. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  they  went 
into  the  other  room,  accompanied  by  Miss 
‘Carry,  who  had  suffered  herself  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Major  Stuart  with  a certain  proud 
sedateness.  And  now  the  major  played  the 
part  of  the  accepted  lover’s  friend  to  perfec- 
tion. He  sat  next  Miss  White  herself ; and 
no  matter  what  the  talk  was  about,  he  man- 
aged to  bring  it  round  to  something  that  re- 
dounded to  Macleod’s  advantage.  Macleod 
could  do  this,  and  Macleod  could  do  that ; it 
was  all  Macleod,  and  Macleod,  and  Macleod, 

“ And  if  you  should  ever  come  to  our  part 
of  the  world,  Miss  White,”  said  the  major — 
not  letting  his  glance  meet  hers — “ you  will 
be  able  to  understand  something  of  the  old 
loyalty  and  affection  and  devotion  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  Highlands  showed  to  their  chiefs; 
for  I don’t  believe  there  is  a man,  woman,  or 
child  about  the  place  who  would  not  rather 
have  a hand  cut  off  than  that  Macleod  should 
have  a thorn  scratch  him.  And  it  is  all  the 
more  singular,  you  know,  that  they  are  not 
Macleods.  Mull  is  the  country  of  the  Mac- 
leans ; and  the  Macleans  and  the  Macleods 
had  their  fights  in  former  times.  There  is  a 
cave  they  will  show  you  round  the  point 
from  Bu  na  Gaul  light-house  that  is  called 
Uamh-na-Ceann — that  is,  the  Cavern  of  the 
Skulls — where  the  Macleods  murdered  fifty 
of  the  Macleans,  though  Alastair  Crotach, 
the  humpbacked  son  of  Macleod,  was  him- 
self killed.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Major  Stuart,”  said 
Miss  Carry,  with  a grand  stateliness  in  her 
toue,  “ but  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  if  this 
is  true  Y It  is  a passage  I saw  quoted  in  a 
book  the  other  day,  and  I copied  it  out.  It 
says  something  about  the  character  of  the 
people  you  are  talking  about.” 

She  handed  him  the  bit  of  paper;  and 
he  read  these  words : “ Trew  it  is,  that  thir 
Handish  men  ar  of  nature  verie  proved,  sus- 
picious, avaricious,  full  of  decept  and  evill  in- 
v entioun  each  aganis  his  nychtbour,  be  what  way 
soever  he  may  circumvin  him.  Besydis  all  this, 
they  ar  sa  crewall  in  taking  of  revenge  that 
nather  have  they  regard  to  person , eage , tyme,  or 
caus  ; sa  ar  they  generallie  all  sa  far  addictit  to 
thair  awin  tyrannicall  opinions  that,  in  all  re- 
spects, they  exceed  in  creweltie  the  maist  bar- 
barous people  that  ever  hes  bene  sen  the  be- 
gy lining  of  the  warld .” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  said  the  honest  major, 
“ it  is  a most  formidable  indictment.  You 
had  better  ask  Sir  Keith  about  it.” 

He  handed  the  paper  across  the  table; 
Macleod  read  it,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“ It  is  too  true,  Carry,”  said  he.  “ We  are 
a dreadful  lot  of  people  up  there  among  the 
hills.  Nothing  but  murder  and  rapine  from 
morning  till  night.” 

“ I was  telling  him  this  morning  he  would 
probably  be  hanged,”  observed  the  major, 
gravely. 

“ For  what  Y”  Miss  White  asked. 

“Ob,”  said  the  major,  carelessly,  “I  did  not 
specify  the  offense.  Cat  tlel  if  ting,  probably.” 

Miss  Carry’s  fierce  onslaught  was  thus 
laughed  away,  and  they  proceeded  to  other 
matters;  the  major  meanwhile  not  failing 
to  remark  that  this  luncheon  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  bread  and  cheese  and 
glass  of  whiskey  of  a shooting  day  in  Mull. 
Then  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  had  tea  there,  and  some  further  talk. 
The  major  had  by  this  time  quite  abandon- 
ed his  critical  and  observant  attitude.  He 
had  succumbed  to  the  enchantress.  He  was 
ready  to  declare  that  Gertrude  White  was 
the  most  fascinating  woman  ho  hod  ever 
met,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  she  had  been 
rather  timidly  making  suggestions  and  ask- 
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ing  his  opinion  all  the  time.  And  when 
they  rose  to  leave,  she  said, 

“ I am  very  sorry,  Major  Stuart,  that  this 
unfortunate  accident  should  have  altered 
your  plans ; but  sinoe  you  must  remain  in 
London,  I hope  we  shall  see  you  often  be* 
fore  you  go.” 

" You  are  very  kind,”  said  he. 

" We  can  not  ask  you  to  dine  with  us,” 
she  said,  quite  simply  and  frankly,  44  because 
of  my  engagements  in  the  evening ; but  we 
are  always  at  home  at  lunch-time,  and  Sir 
Keith  knows  the  way.” 

“ Thank  you  very  much,”  said  the  mqjor, 
as  he  warmly  pressed  her  hand. 

The  two  friends  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

44  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  major,  “ you 
have  been  lucky — don’t  imagine  I am  hum- 
bugging you.  A really  handsome  lass,  and  a 
thorough  woman  of  the  world  too — trained 
and  fitted  at  every  point;  none  of  your 
farm-yard  beauties.  But  I say,  Macleod — I 
say,”  he  continued,  solemnly,  44  won’t  she  find 
it  a trifie  dull  at  Castle  Dare  f — the  change, 
you  know.” 

44  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  live 
at  Dare,”  Macleod  said. 

“ Oh,  of  course,  you  know  your  own  plans 
best.” 

44  I have  none.  All  that  is  in  the  air  as 
yet.  And  so  you  do  not  think  I have  made 
a mistake!” 

“ I wish  I was  five-and-twenty,  and  could 
make  a mistake  like  that,”  said  the  major, 
with  a sigh. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Carry  had  confronted  her 
sister. 

“ So  you  have  been  inspected,  Gerty.  Do 
you  think  you  passed  muster  f” 

“ Go  away,  and  don’t  be  impertinent,  you 
silly  girl,”  said  the  other,  good-naturedly. 

Carry  pulled  a folded  piece  of  paper  from 
her  pocket,  and,  advancing,  placed  it  on  the 
table. 

“ There,”  said  she,  “put  that  in  your  purse, 
and  don’t  tell  me  you  have  not  been  warned, 
Gertrude  White.” 

The  elder  sister  did  as  she  was  bid ; but 
indeed  she  was  not  thinking  at  that  moment 
of  the  cruel  and  revengful  character  of  the 
Western  Highlanders,  which  Miss  Carry’s 
quotation  set  forth  in  such  plain  terms.  She 
was  thinking  that  she  had  never  before  seen 
Glenogie  look  so  soldier-like  and  handsome. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AT  A RAILWAY  STATION. 

Tire  few  days  of  grace  obtained  by  the 
accident  that  happened  to  Major  Stuart 
fied  too  quickly  away,  and  the  time  came 
for  saying  farewell.  With  a dismal  appre- 
hension Macleod  looked  forward  to  this  mo- 
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ment.  He  had  seen  her  on  the  stage  bid  a 
pathetic  good-by  to  her  lover,  and  there  it 
was  beautiful  enough — with  her  shy  coquet- 
ries, and  her  winning  ways,  aud  the  timid, 
reluctant  confession  of  her  love.  But  there 
was  nothing  at  all  beautiful  about  this  or- 
deal through  which  he  must  pass.  It  was 
harsh  and  horrible.  He  trembled  even  as 
he  thought  of  it. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  in  London  ar- 
rived ; he  rose  with  a sense  of  some  awful 
doom  hanging  over  him  that  he  could  in  no 
wise  shake  off.  It  was  a strange  day,  too — 
the  world  of  London  vaguely  shining  through 
a pale  fog,  the  sun  a globe  of  red  fire.  There 
washoar-frost  on  the  window-ledges ; at  last 
the  winter  seemed  about  to  begin. 

And  then,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Miss 
White  had  some  important  business  at  the 
theatre  to  attend  to,  so  that  she  could  not 
see  him  till  the  afternoon ; and  he  had  to 
pass  the  empty  morning  somehow. 

44  You  look  like  a man  going  to  be  hanged,” 
said  the  major,  about  noon.  “ Come,  shall 
we  stroll  down  to  the  river  now  I We  can 
have  a chat  with  your  friend  before  lunch, 
and  a look  over  his  boat.” 

Colonel  Ross,  being  by  chance  at  Erith, 
had  heard  of  Macleod’s  being  in  town,  and 
had  immediately  come  up  in  his  little  steam- 
yacht,  the  IriSj  which  now  lay  at  anchor  close 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  on  the  Lambeth  side. 
He  had  proposed,  merely  for  the  oddity  of 
the  thing,  that  Macleod  and  his  friend  the 
major  should  lunch  on  board,  and  young 
Ogilvie  had  promised  to  run  up  from  Aider- 
shot. 

“ Macleod,”  said  the  gallant  soldier,  as  the 
two  friends  walked  leisurely  down  toward 
the  Thames,  “if  you  let  this  monomania  get 
such  a hold  of  you,  do  you  know  how  it  will 
end  T You  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  hav* 
ing  a conscience.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  he,  absently. 

44  Your  nervous  system  will  break  down, 
and  you  will  begin  to  have  a conscience. 
That  is  a sure  sign,  in  either  a man  or  a na- 
tion. Man,  don’t  I see  it  all  around  us  now 
in  this  way  of  looking  at  India  and  the  colo- 
nies f We  had  no  conscience — we  were  in 
robust  health  as  a nation — when  we  thrash- 
ed the  French  out  of  Canada,  and  seized  In- 
dia, aud  stole  land  just  wherever  we  could 
put  our  fingers  on  it  all  over  tho  globe; 
but  now  it  is  quite  different ; we  are  only 
educating  these  countries  up  to  self-govern- 
ment ; it  is  all  in  the  interest  of  morality  that 
we  protect  them  ; as  soon  as  they  wish  to 
go  we  will  give  them  our  blessing — in  short, 
we  have  got  a conscience,  because  the  na- 
tional health  is  foeblo  and  nervous.  You 
look  out,  or  you  will  get  into  the  same  con- 
dition. You  will  begin  to  aBk  whether  it  is 
right  to  shoot  pretty  littlo  birds  in  order  to 
eat  them;  you  will  become  a vegetarian; 
and  you  will  take  to  goloshes.” 
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“ Good  gracious !”  said  Macleod,  waking 
up,  “ what  is  all  this  about  f 1 

“ Rob  Roy,”  observed  the  major,  oracular- 
ly, “ was  a healthy  man.  I will  make  you  a 
bet  he  was  not  much  troubled  by  chilblains.” 

“Stuart,”  Macleod  cried,  “do  you  want 
to  drive  me  mad  f What  on  earth  are  you 
talking  about!” 

“ Any  thing,”  the  major  confessed,  frank- 
ly, “ to  rouse  you  out  of  your  monomania, 
because  I don’t  want  to  have  my  throat 
cnt  by  a lunatio  some  night  up  at  Castle 
Dare.” 

“ Castle  Dare,”  repeated  Macleod,  gloom- 
ily. “ I think  I shall  scarcely  know  the  place 
again ; and  we  have  been  away  about  a fort- 
night !” 

No  sooner  had  they  got  down  to  the  land- 
ing-steps on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the  river 
than  they  were  descried  from  the  deck  of 
the  beautiful  little  steamer,  and  a boat  was 
sent  ashore  for  them.  Colonel  Ross  was 
standing  by  the  tiny  gangway  to  receive 
them.  They  got  on  board,  and  passed  into 
the  glass-surrounded  saloon.  There  certain- 
ly was  something  odd  in  the  notion  of  being 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  great  city ; 
absolutely  cut  off  from  it,  and  inclosed  in  a 
miniature  floating  world,  the  very  sound  of 
it  hushed  and  remote.  And,  indeed,  on  this 
strange  morning  the  big  town  looked  more 
dream-like  than  usual  as  they  regarded  it 
from  the  windows  of  this  saloon — the  build- 
ings opal-like  in  the  pale  fog,  a dusky  glitter 
on  the  high  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  some  touches  of  rose  red  on  the 
ripples  of  the  yellow  water  around  them. 

Right  over  there  was  the  very  spot  to 
which  he  had  idly  wandered  in  the  clear 
dawn  to  have  a look  at  the  peacefully  flow- 
ing stream.  How  long  ago  ? It  seemed  to 
him,  looking  back,  somehow  the  morning  of 
life — shining  clear  and  beautiful,  before  any 
sombre  anxieties,  and  joys  scarcely  less  pain- 
ful, had  come  to  cloud  the  fair  sky.  He 
thought  of  himself  at  that  time  with  a sort 
of  wonder.  He  saw  himself  standing  there, 
glad  to  watch  the  pale  and  growing  glory 
of  the  dawn,  careless  as  to  what  the  day 
might  bring  forth ; and  he  knew  that  it  was 
another  and  an  irrecoverable  Macleod  he 
was  mentally  regarding. 

Well,  when  his  friend  Ogilvie  arrived,  he 
endeavored  to  assume  some  greater  spirit 
and  cheerfulness,  and  they  had  a pleasant 
enough  lunoheon  party  in  the  gently  moving 
saloon.  Thereafter  Colonel  Ross  was  for 
getting  up  steam  and  taking  them  for  a 
run  somewhere;  but  at  this  point  Macleod 
begged  to  be  exoused  for  running  away; 
and  so  having  consigned  Major  Stuart  to 
the  care  of  his  host  for  the  moment,  and 
having  bade  good-by  to  Ogilvie,  he  went 
ashore.  He  made  his  way  up  to  the  cottage 
in  South  Bank.  He  entered  the  drawing- 
room and  sat  down,  alone. 


When  she  came  in,  she  said,  with  a quick 
anxiety,  “ You  are  not  ill  f” 

“ No,  no,”  he  said,  rising,  and  his  face  was 
haggard  somewhat ; “ but — but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  come  to  say  good-by — ” 

“Yon  must  not  take  it  so  seriously  os 
that,”  she  said,  with  a friendly  smile. 

“My  going  away  is  like  going  into  a 
grave,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ It  is  dark.” 

And  then  he  took  her  two  hands  in  his, 
and  regarded  her  with  such  an  intensity  of 
look  that  she  almost  drew  back,  afraid. 

“ Sometimes,”  he  said,  watching  her  eyes, 
“I  think  I shall  never  see  you  again.” 

“ Oh,  Keith,”  said  she,  drawing  her  hands 
away,  and  speaking  half  playfully,  “you 
really  frighten  me ! And  even  if  you  were 
never  to  see  me  again,  wouldn’t  it  be  a very 
good  thing  for  you  ! You  would  have  got 
rid  of  a bad  bargain.” 

“ It  would  not  be  a very  good  thing  for 
me,”  he  said,  still  regarding  her. 

“ Oh,  well,  don’t  speak  of  it,”  said  she, 
lightly ; “ let  us  speak  of  all  that  is  to  be 
done  in  the  long  time  that  must  pass  before 
we  meet — ” 

“But  why  ‘must?’”  he  said,  eagerly — 
“ why ‘ must  V If  you  knew  how  I look  for- 
ward to  the  blackness  of  this  winter  away 
up  there — so  far  away  from  you  that  I shall 
forget  the  sound  of  your  voice — oh!  you 
can  not  know  what  it  is  to  me !” 

He  had  sat  down  again,  his  eyes,  with  a 
sort  of  pained  and  hunted  look  in  them,  bent 
on  the  floor. 

“ But  there  is  a ‘.must ,’  you  know,”  she  said, 
cheerfully,  “and  we  ought  to  be  sensiblo 
folk  and  recognize  it.  You  know  I ought 
to  have  a probationary  period,  as  it  were — 
like  a nun,  you  know,  just  to  see  if  she  is 
fit  to—” 

Here  Miss  White  paused,  with  a little  em- 
barrassment ; but  presently  she  charged  the 
difficulty,  and  said,  with  a slight  laugh, 

“ To  take  the  veil,  in  fact.  You  must  give 
me  time  to  become  accustomed  to  a whole 
heap  of  things:  if  we  were  to  do  any  thing 
suddenly  now,  we  might  blunder  into  some 
great  mistake,  perhaps  irretrievable.  I must 
train  myself  by  degrees  for  another  kind  of 
life  altogether ; and  I am  going  to  surprise 
you,  Keith — lam  indeed.  If  papa  takes  me 
to  the  Highlands  next  year,  you  won’t  rec- 
ognize me  at  all.  I am  going  to  read  up  all 
about  the  Highlands,  and  learn  the  tartans, 
and  the  names  of  fishes  and  birds;  and  I 
will  walk  in  the  rain  and  try  to  think  noth- 
ing about  it ; and  perhaps  I may  learn  a lit- 
tle Gaelic : indeed,  Keith,  when  you  see  me 
in  the  Highlands,  you  will  find  me  a thor- 
ough Highland-woman.” 

“ You  will  never  become  a Highland-wom- 
an,” he  said,  with  a grave  kindness.  “ Is  it 
needful  f I would  rather  see  you  as  you  are 
than  playing  a part.” 

Her  eyes  expressed  some  quick  wonder, 
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for  he  had  almost  quoted  her  father’s  words 
to  her. 

44  You  would  rather  see  me  as  I am  ?”  she 
said,  demurely.  44 But  what  am  If  I don’t 
know  myself.” 

44  You  are  a beautiful  and  gentle-hearted 
Englishwoman,”  he  said,  with  honest  admi- 
ration— “a  daughter  of  the  South.  Why 
should  you  wish  to  be  any  thing  else? 
When  you  come  to  us,  I will  show  you  a 
true  Highland-woman — that  is  my  cousin 
Janet.” 

44  Now  you  have  spoiled  all  my  ambition,” 
she  said,  somewhat  petulantly.  44  I had  in- 
tended spending  all  the  winter  in  training 
myself  to  forget  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
an  actress ; and  I was  going  to  educate  my- 
self for  another  kind  of  life ; and  now  I find 
that  when  I go  to  the  Highlands  you  will 
compare  me  with  your  cousin  Janet!” 

“That  is  impossible,”  said  he,  absently, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  the 
summer  seas  would  be  blue  again,  and  the 
winds  soft,  aud  the  sky  clear ; and  then  he 
saw  the  white  boat  of  the  Umpire  going 
merrily  out  to  the  great  Bteamer  to  bring 
the  beautiful  stranger  from  the  South  to 
Castle  Dare ! 

44  Ah,  well,  I am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
you  on  this  our  last  day  together,”  she  said, 
and  she  gently  placed  her  soft  white  hand 
on  the  clinched  fist  that  rested  on  the  table. 
44 1 see  you  are  in  great  trouble — I wish  I 
could  lessen  it.  And  yet  how  could  I wish 
that  you  could  think  of  me  less,  even  during 
the  long  winter  evenings,  when  it  will  bo 
so  much  more  lonely  for  you  than  for  me  f 
But  you  must  leave  me  my  hobby  all  the 
same ; and  you  must  think  of  me  always  as 
preparing  myself  aud  looking  forward ; for 
at  least  you  know  you  will  expect  me  to 
be  able  to  sing  a Highland  ballad  to  your 
friends.” 

44  Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  hastily,  “if  it  is  all 
true — if  it  is  all  possible — what  you  speak 
of.  Sometimes  I think  it  is  maduess  of  me 
to  fling  away  my  only  chance ; to  have  ev- 
ery thing  I care  for  in  the  world  near  me, 
aud  to  go  away  and  perhaps  never  return ; 
sometimes  I know  in  my  heart  that  I shall 
never  see  you  again — never  after  this  day.” 

“Ah,  now,”  said  she,  brightly — for  she 
feared  this  black  demon  getting  possession 
of  him  again — 44 1 will  kill  that  superstition 
right  oft*.  You  shall  see  me  after  to-day; 
for,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Gertrude  White, 
I will  go  up  to  the  railway  station  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  see  you  off.  There !” 

44  You  will!”  he  said,  with  a flush  of  joy 
on  his  face. 

44  But  I don’t  want  any  one  else  to  see  me,” 
she  said,  looking  down. 

“ Oh,  I will  manage  that,”  he  said,  eager- 
ly. 44 1 will  get  Major  Stuart  into  the  car- 
riage ten  minutes  before  the  train  starts.” 

44  Colonel  Ross  ?” 


44  He  goes  back  to  Erith  to-night.” 

44  And  I will  bring  to  the  station,”  said 
she,  with  some  shy  color  in  her  face,  “ a lit- 
tle present — if  you  should  speak  of  me  to 
your  mother,  you  might  give  her  this  from 
me ; it  belonged  to  my  mother.” 

Could  any  thing  have  been  more  delicate- 
ly devised  thau  this  tender  and  timid  mes- 
sage T 

44  You  have  a woman’s  heart,”  he  said. 

And  then  in  the  same  low  voice  she  be- 
gan to  explain  that  she  would  like  him  to 
go  to  the  theatre  that  evening,  and  that 
perhaps  he  would  go  alone ; and  would  he 
do  her  the  favor  to  be  in  a particular  box  t 
She  took  a piece  of  paper  from  her  purse, 
and  shyly  handed  it  to  him.  How  could 
he  refuse  f — though  he  flushed  slightly.  It 
was  a favor  she  asked.  44 1 will  know  where 
you  are,”  she  said. 

And  so  ho  was  not  to  bid  good-by  to  her 
on  this  occasion,  after  all.  But  he  bade 
good-by  to  Mr.  White,  and  to  Miss  Carry,  • 
who  was  quite  civil  to  him  now  that  he  was 
going  away ; and  then  he  went  out  into  the 
cold  and  gray  December  afternoon.  They 
were  lighting  the  lamps.  But  gas-light 
throws  no  cheerfulness  on  a grave. 

He  went  to  the  theatre  later  on ; and  the 
talisman  she  had  given  him  took  him  into 
a box  almost  level  with  the  stage,  and  so 
near  to  it  that  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights 
bewildered  his  eyes,  until  he  retired  into 
the  corner.  And  once  more  he  saw  the  pup- 
pets come  and  go,  with  the  one  live  wom- 
an among  them,  whose  every  tone  of  voice 
made  his  heart  leap.  And  then  this  draw- 
ing-room scene,  in  which  she  comes  in  alone, 
and  talking  to  herself?  She  sits  down  to 
the  piano  carelessly.  Some  one  enters  im- 
perceived,  and  stands  silent  there,  to  listen 
to  the  singing.  And  this  air  that  she  sings, 
way  wardly,  like  a light-hearted  school-girl : 

44  Hi-ri-llbhin  o,  Brae  MacIntyre, 

Hl-ri-libhin  o,  Costly  thy  wooing! 

Thou’st  slain  the  maid. 
Hug-o-rin-o,  ’Tis  thy  undoing! 

Hl-ri-libhiu  o,  Friends  of  my  love, 

Hl-ri-llbhln  o,  Do  not  upbraid  him; 

He  was  leal. 

Hug-o-rin-o,  Chance  betrayed  him.” 

Macleod’s  breathing  came  quick  and  hard. 
She  had  not  sung  this  ballad  of  the  brave 
MacIntyre  when  formerly  he  had  seen  the 
piece.  Did  she  merely  wish  him  to  know, 
by  this  arch  rendering  of  the  gloomy  song, 
that  she  was  pursuing  her  Highland  stud- 
ies ? And  then  the  last  verse  she  sang  in 
the  Gaelic ! He  was  so  near  that  he  could 
hear  this  adjuration  to  the  unhappy  lover 
to  seek  his  boat  and  fly,  steering  wide  of 
Jura  and  avoiding  Mull: 

44  Hl-ri-libhin  o,  Bnin  BAta, 

Hi-ri-libhin  o,  FAg  an  ddthaicb, 

Seach&in  Mule, 

Hug-o-rin-o:  Sna  taodh  Jura!” 

Was  she  laughing,  then,  at  her  pronuncia- 
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tion  of  the  Gaelic  when  she  carelessly  rose 
from  the  piano,  and,  in  doing  so,  directed 
one  glance  toward  him  which  made  him 
qnailf  The  foolish  piece  went  on.  She 
was  more  bright,  vivacious,  coquettish,  than 
ever:  how  could  she  have  such  spirits  in 
view  of  the  long  separation  that  lay  on  his 
heart  like  lead  ? Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  there  was  a tapping  at  the  door,  and 
an  envelope  was  handed  in  to  him.  It  only 
contained  a card,  with  the  message,  “ Good- 
night !”  scrawled  in  pencil.  It  was  the  last 
time  he  ever  was  in  any  theatre. 

Then  that  next  morning — cold  and  raw 
and  damp,  with  a blustering  northwest  wind 
that  seemed  to  bring  an  angry  summons 
from  the  far  seas.  At  the  station  his  hand 
was  trembling  like  the  hand  of  a drunken 
man ; his  eyes  wild  and  troubled ; his  face 
haggard.  And  as  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  train  to  start,  he  became  more  and  more 
excited. 

.“Come  and  take  your  place,  Macleod,” 
the  major  said.  “ There  is  no  use  worrying 
about  leaving.  We  have  eaten  our  cake. 
The  frolic  is  at  an  end.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
sing, i Then  fare  you  well,  my  Mary  Blane,’ 
and  put  up  with  whatever  is  ahead.  If  I 
could  only  have  a drop  of  real,  genuine 
Talisker  to  steady  my  nerves — ” 

But  here  the  major,  who  had  been  inci- 
dentally leaning  out  of  the  window,  caught 
sight  of  a figure,  and  instantly  he  withdrew 
his  head.  Macleod  disappeared. 

That  great,  gaunt  room — with  the  hollow 
footfalls  of  strangers,  and  the  cries  outside. 
His  face  was  quite  white  when  he  took  her 
hand. 

“ I am  very  late,*  she  said,  with  a smile. 

He  could  not  speak  at  all.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  hers  with  a strange  intensity,  as  if 
he  would  read  her  very  soul;  and  what 
could  one  find  there  but  a great  gentleness 
and  sincerity,  and  the  frank  confidence  of 
one  who  had  nothing  to  conceal  f 

“Gertrude,”  said  he  at  last,  “whatever 
happens  to  us  two,  you  will  never  forget 
that  I loved  you.” 

“I  think  I may  be  sure  of  that,”  she  said, 
looking  down. 

They  rang  a bell  outside. 

“ Good-by,  then.” 

He  tightly  grasped  the  hand  he  held; 
once  more  he  gazed  into  those  clear  and 
confiding  eyes  — with  an  almost  piteously 
anxious  look  : then  he  kissed  her,  and  hur- 
ried away.  But  she  was  bold  enough  to 
follow.  Her  eyes  were  moist.  Her  heart 
was  beating  fast.  If  Glenogie  had  there 
and  then  challenged  her,  and  said,  “ Come, 
then , st ceetheart;  mil  you  fly  with  met  And 
the  proud  mother  will  meet  you . And  the  gentle 
cousin  will  attend  on  you.  And  Castle  Dare 
will  welcome  the  young  bride  /” — what  would 
she  have  said?  The  moment  was  over. 
She  only  saw  the  train  go  gently  away  from 


the  station;  and  she  saw  the  piteous  eyes 
fixed  on  hers ; and  while  he  was  in  sight  she 
waved  her  handkerchief.  When  the  traiu 
had  disappeared  she  turned  away  with  a sigh. 

“ Poor  fellow,”  she  was  thinking  to  her- 
self, “ he  is  very  much  in  earnest — far  more 
in  earnest  than  even  poor  Howson.  It 
would  break  my  heart  if  I were  to  bring 
him  any  trouble.” 

By  the  time  she  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
platform,  her  thoughts  had  taken  a more 
cheerful  turn. 

“ Dear  me,”  she  was  saying  to  herself,  “ I 
quite  forgot  to  ask  him  whether  my  Gaelic 
was  good !” 

When  she  had  got  into  the  street  outside, 
the  day  was  brightening. 

“I  wonder,”  she  was  asking  herself, 
“whether  Carry  would  come  and  look  at 
that  exhibition  of  water-colors;  and  what 
would  the  cab  fare  be  ?” 


JOHN  COMPRADOR. 

F)R  a period  whose  limits  one  can  not 
define  with  exactness  the  so-called 
“ Chinese  question”  has  been  a theme  of  im- 
portance. It  is  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  United  States : in  Australia  and  other 
British  possessions,  in  South  America,  in 
Java,  and  in  Japan  even,  the  advent  of  Johu 
has  led  to  discussions  interminable,  and 
promises  to  lead  to  interminable  discussions 
more.  The  coming  of  the  industrious  and 
frugal  Chinaman  has  troubled  many  lands 
and  people,  and  caused  a derangement  of 
the  system  of  local  labor  to  an  extent  which 
many  persons  consider  alarming.  Prohib- 
itory laws  have  been  passed  in  some  in- 
stances, and  heavy  taxes  levied  in  the  hope 
of  restraining  the  immigration ; the  taxes 
are  paid  and  the  immigration  goes  on,  per- 
haps in  less  degree,  but  certainly  it  has 
been  in  no  instance  altogether  suspended. 
In  California  and  Australia  the  people  have 
defied  law  and  risen  in  open  violence  agaiust 
the  obnoxious  race;  the  mobs  have  been 
suppressed,  but  not  without  loss  of  life. 
In  some  of  the  conflicts  between  the  races 
John  has  shown  that  he  can  “ strike  back,” 
and  all  the  injury  to  life  and  limb  has  not 
been  on  the  side  of  the  party  attacked.  The 
growing  frequency  of  these  disturbances 
calls  for  an  earnest  intervention  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  government,  and  an  in- 
tervention in  a twofold  sense.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  market  in  California  and 
the  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple demand  a check  to  the  immigration  of 
Chinese ; the  rights  guaranteed  to  every 
man  dwelling  beneath  our  flag  require  that 
government  should  protect  all  who  have  vi- 
olated no  law  and  are  rightfully  and  prop- 
erly on  our  soil.  Let  us  begin  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  legal  points  of  the  subject 
under  contemplation. 
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Down  to  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  later,  China  had  maintained  a position 
of  comparative  exclusiveness.  With  the 
exception  of  Canton,  her  ports  were  closed 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  even  at  that 
famous  city  the  traffic  was  confined  to  a 
locality  outside  the  municipal  limits.  The 
foreigu  merchants  lived  there,  and  thither 
went  the  Chinese  merchants  to  exchange 
tea  and  silks  for  such  produce  of  other 
lands  as  was  useful  to  their  countrymen. 
The  balance  of  trade  was  largely  in  favor 
of  China,  and  this  balance  was  paid  in  sil- 
ver, to  the  delight  of  John  and  the  propor- 
tionate disgust  of  the  foreigner.  In  course 
of  time  a way  was  found  for  equalizing  the 
balance  by  means  of  opium,  which  was 
raised  in  enormous  quantities  in  India.  The 
Chinese  were  great  consumers  of  the  drug, 
and  the  English  in  India  were  great  produ- 
cers ; nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  producer  should  attempt  to  supply  the 
consumer.  Chinese  laws  stood  in  the  way, 
as  the  government  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  the  drug,  which  was  killing 
many  thousands  of  its  people  annually,  and 
bringing  sorrow  and  degradation  to  fam- 
ilies all  over  the  land.  Though  famous  for 
their  respect  for  laws  at  home,  the  English 
have  little  regard  for  those  of  other  lands 
when  they  stand  in  the  way  of  English  com- 
merce. India  was  a ruinous  expense  unless 
a market  could  be  found  for  her  opium. 
An  English  merchant  in  Hong-Kong  said 
to  me  on  this  subject:  “It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  open  the  Chinese  market  to 
save  India  from  ruin,  and  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly allow  the  Chinese  to  refuse.”  One  is 
reminded  of  the  country  boy  who  was  try- 
ing with  a hoe  to  dig  a woodchuck  from  a 
ledge  of  rocks.  When  told  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  accomplish  his  purpose  with  that 
implement,  he  replied : “ ’Tain’t  no  use  talk- 
ing ; I must  dig  him  out,  for  there  ain’t  no 
meat  in  the  house.” 

Opium  smuggling  became  a regular  and 
honest  employment  among  Englishmen,  and 
not  infrequently  there  were  Americans  with 
a hand  in  the  business.  The  history  of  this 
curious  phase  of  commerce  would  fill  many  a 
volume,  as  it  extended  over  a considerable 
period,  and  covered  amounts  of  an  enormous 
aggregate.  The  boldness  of  the  smugglers 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  operations  caused 
many  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  and  finally  led  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  a large  quantity  of  opium  and  its  sub- 
sequent destruction.  Out  of  this  affair  grew 
the  famous  (or  infamous)  “Opium  War,”  in 
which  China  was  humbled,  compelled  to  pay 
heavy  damages,  open  other  ports  than  Can- 
ton, and  cede  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  to 
England.  The  latter  made  Hong-Kong  a 
free  port,  and  since  its  settlement  it  has 
prospered  commercially,  less  to  the  advan- 
tage of  China  than  to  the  country  that  owns 


it.  The  Chinese  authorities  pronounce  it  a 
nest  of  smugglers,  and  declare  that  but  for 
Hong-Kong  the  customs  dues  of  the  empire 
would  be  increased  by  many  thousand  pounds 
every  year.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ; but 
in  justice  to  Hong-Kong  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  smuggling  is  performed  by  Chinese, 
and  not  by  English.  The  junks  and  other 
craft  go  to  Hong-Kong,  where  they  buy  and 
receive  their  cargoes;  then, at  a favorable 
opportunity,  they  run  to  the  main-land,  often 
by  connivance  of  their  own  officials,  and  land 
their  goods  at  obscure  points.  The  craft  are 
owned  and  manned  by  Chinese,  and  the  goods 
are  under  the  same  proprietorship.  Some- 
times a junk  may  have  a Portuguese  cap- 
tain, but  rarely  indeed  is  she  commanded  by 
an  Englishman. 

The  opium  war  was  followed  by  other 
wars,  and  notably  those  of  1858  and  1860. 
The  United  States  had  a little  hand  in  these 
matters,  and  we  all  know  about  Commodore 
Tatnall  going  to  the  relief  of  the  British 
fleet  at  the  Peiho,  with  the  remark,  which 
has  since  gained  a world-wide  fame,  “ Blood 
is  thicker  than  water.”  Out  of  the  vari- 
ous wars  grew  the  English,  Frenoh,  Russian, 
and  American  treaties  with  China — treaties 
whose  signature  was  virtually  made  at  the 
cannon’s  mouth.  An  English  artist  once 
made  a caricature  of  this  treaty- making 
business,  in  which  he  represented  a China- 
man affixing  his  signature  to  a document, 
while  over  him  stood  persons  representing 
each  of  the  above-named  powers ; the  four 
were  holding  pistols  at  tlije  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate Celestial,  and  behind  him  were  the 
muzzle  of  a cannon  and  a whole  armful  of 
bayonets.  The  picture  was  entitled,  “A 
voluntary  act — China  wishes  to  become  one 
in  the  family  of  nations.” 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  permitted  the  subjects  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Englaud  to  trade 
in  China  and  to  reside  there,  and  it  gave  in 
return  full  permission  for  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  to  trade  and 
reside  in  the  British  dominions  every  where. 
Many  had  already  gone  there,  and  also  to 
California,  and  their  action  was  fully  legal- 
ized by  the  treaty.  The  treaties  with  the 
other  powers  were  substantially  the  same. 
I was  told  in  China  that  the  clause  permit- 
ting the  Chinese  to  go  to  other  countries 
was  not  asked  for  or  even  suggested  by  the 
Chinese  ambassador,  but  was  inserted  by  the 
English  envoy,  and  afterward  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  powers,  merely  to  make 
an  appearance  of  fairness,  and  to  round  up  a 
paragraph.  I do  not  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  above,  as  it  came  to  me  on  hearsay 
evidence  only,  and  I do  not  know  any  way 
of  confirming  or  disproving  it.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  treaty  as  a whole  was  forced 
upon  China  quite  in  the  manner  depicted  by 
the  artist,  and  was  no  doubt  as  difficult  for 
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her  to  swallow  as  had  been  the  opium  pills 
hitherto  crowded  down  her  throat.  And  it 
is  in  consequence  of  that  very  treaty  and 
its  operations  that  California  and  Australia 
are  now  complaining  of  the  hordeB  of  Chi- 
nese on  their  soil,  praying  their  authorities 
to  remove  the  incubus  of  cheap  labor,  and 
occasionally  rising  into  open  defiance  of  law 
and  order.  There  is  no  use  in  denyiug  that 
we  are  in  an  awkward  position  in  the  mat- 
ter. Our  case  is  like  that  of  the  man  who 
entered  an  Arkansas  village  and  declared 
that  he  was  “spoiling  for  a fight.”  He 
roamed  tip  and  down  the  street,  and  at  last 
found  a villager  who  was  willing  to  have  a 
brush  with  him  for  the  sake  of  better  ac- 
quaintance. Half  an  hour  later  the  stran- 
ger limped  from  tho  village  much  battered 
as  to  visage,  rent  and  soiled  as  to  garments, 
and  lisping  through  the  crevices  of  his  fresh- 
ly broken  teeth,  “ Seems  to  me  I was  a leetle 
too  peart  with  my  tongue,  and  can’t  blame 
that  villager  for  licking  of  me.” 

Most  of  the  treaties  have  since  been  re- 
vised, but  only  in  some  of  their  minor  points; 
the  trade  and  emigration  clause  remains 
unchanged,  and  Chinese  are  at  liberty  to  go 
to  other  countries  just  as  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  those  countries  have  a right  to 
go  to  China.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  a 
change  is  needed,  and  when  the  treaties  next 
come  up  for  revision  it  will  doubtless  be 
brought  under  consideration.  It  was  dis- 
cussed lost  year  (1877)  in  several  interviews 
between  the  British  ambassador  and  the 
Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
down  to  the  time  of  my  writing  nothing  has 
come  of  the  discussion.  The  Chinese  have 
expressed  a willingness  to  revise  the  treaty 
and  recall  all  their  subjects,  but  what  they 
will  demand  in  return  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
They  see  the  dilemma  in  which  the  treaty 
powers  are  placed,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
they  w'ill  make  the  most  of  the  situation, 
and  secure  important  advantages  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  doubt  they  would  be 
glad  to  return  to  something  like  their  for- 
mer isolation,  and,  above  all,  to  send  the 
foreigner,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of  the  coun- 
try. From  all  I have  heard,  both  from  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  I am  sure  they  would 
willingly  tear  up  their  treaties  with  ns,  re- 
call their  own  people  from  other  lands,  and 
permit  no  more  emigration,  and  pay  every 
foreigner  now  living  in  China  the  full  value 
of  his  property  there,  and  give  him  free  pas- 
sage to  his  home.  Of  course  there  are  many 
exceptions,  but  it  may  be  set  down  as  a rule 
that  the  Chinese  detest  the  foreigner,  and 
only  tolerate  him  because  they  must.  The 
feeling  pervades  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  not  only  the  people,  but  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Chinese  ponies  6nort  and  start  when 
you  come  near  them,  the  dogs  bark  at  yon, 
the  cats  snarl  and  flee  with  enlarged  tails 
and  elevated  back  hair,  and  even  the  meek 


and  ruminant  cow  takes  a shy  at  you  with 
her  horns.  On  this  latter  point  I could  re- 
late a harrowing  tale  of  how  a friend  and 
myself  were  pursued  by  an  infuriated  cow 
in  a Chinese  city,  and  how  she  would  not  be 
turned  from  her  purpose,  but  kept  after  us 
for  some  ten  minutes  or  more.  My  friend 
ran  swiftly,  and  kept  a little  ahead  of  the 
beast ; of  course  I wouldn’t  be  so  undigni- 
fied as  to  run  from  a cow,  but  I managed  to 
keep  at  the  side  of  my  fleet  friend,  and  came 
out  a trifle  in  advance  of  him.  We  furnish- 
ed free  amusement  to  a crowd  of  Chinese, 
who  looked  and  laughed,  thinking  it  was 
capital  fun  to  see  a couple  of  barbarians 
pursued  by  a Chinese  cow,  and  never  stop- 
ping to  consider  how  the  barbarians  might 
like  it.  But  the  tables  are  turned,  and  more 
than  turned,  in  San  Francisco  and  Melbourne, 
where  the  white  man  has  a great  deal  of 
sport  at  Chinese  expense.  In  each  of  those 
cities  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a large  dog 
pursuing  a frightened  Celestial,  amid  the 
jeers  of  a group  of  voters  who  have  set  the 
brute  to  his  work. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that  the  Chinese, 
unless  restrained,  will  overrun  America, 
take  control  of  the  labor  market,  and  ulti- 
mately secure  the  monopoly  of  many  branch- 
es of  commercial  enterprise.  Some  of  these 
are  alarmists,  and  see  great  calamities  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  some  are  demagogues, 
who  talk  what  they  do  not  believe,  because 
it  is  for  their  political  interest  to  do  so. 
But  there  are  others  who  judge  the  future 
by  the  past,  and  have  given  careful  study  to 
the  question ; they  believe  that  the  present 
evil  will  go  on  increasing  steadily  but  not 
rapidly;  and  while  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  feared,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  distant  future.  Estimating  the  number 
of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  at  a quarter 
of  a million,  and  our  whole  population  at  a 
round  forty  millions,  we  can  see  no  imme- 
diate danger  to  our  prosperity  or  safety. 
Our  annual  increase  is  quite  as  great  as  any 
Chinese  immigration  in  its  most  flourishing 
period,  and  there  is  little  probability  that 
their  numerical  proportions  will  be  larger 
than  at  present.  As  is  well  known,  not  one 
emigrant  in  a thousand  brings  his  family ; 
the  American  consul  at  Hong-Kong  inform- 
ed me  that  while  nearly  twenty-five  thou- 
sand Chinese  men  went  from  that  port  to 
San  Francisco  in  one  year,  there  were  less 
than  two  hundred  women,  and  this  has  been 
about  the  proportion  ever  since  the  emigra- 
tion began.  Of  Chinese  children  born  in 
America  there  are  barely  sufficient  to  fill  an 
ordinary  church,  and  certainly  we  must  be 
timid  indeed  if  we  have  fears  of  these. 

Dry  up  the  source,  and  the  stream  will 
disappear  in  time.  We  have  only  to  revise 
our  treaties  so  as  to  prevent  the  advent  of 
new  immigrants,  aud  leave  the  matter  of 
the  return  of  those  now  in  America  quite 
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out  of  consideration.  Ternpus  edax  rerum 
will  steadily  reduce  the  number  of  those 
who  stay,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
ing century  less  than  half  the  present  num- 
ber will  bo  alive.  Another  twenty -five 
years  will  make  still  further  havoc,  and  long 
before  the  celebration  of  our  second  centen- 
nial the  last  Chinese  among  us  will  have 
gone  to  his  grave,  and  left  us  a free  and 
happy  people. 

The  progress  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  business  and  commer- 
cial matters  in  general  (not  including  ordi- 
nary labor)  is  not  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in 
the  far  East.  When  the  ports  of  the  empire 
were  opened,  and  for  years  afterward,  busi- 
ness was  in  European*  hands,  and  the  Chi- 
nese merchant  had  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
foreigner  found  it  convenient  to  employ  a 
Chinese  to  transact  his  business  with  the 
natives,  and  iu  time  the  convenience  became 
a necessity.  The  person  thus  employed  was 
(and  is)  called  a comprador  y the  name  being 
borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  and  so  im- 
portant did  the  comprador  become  that  the 
merchant  could  not  get  along  without  him. 
He  bought  the  tea,  silk,  porcelain,  and  other 
goods  that  were  wanted  for  export,  and  he 
sold  all  the  imported  articles,  whether  their 
value  was  great  or  small ; he  managed  the 
insurances  and  shipments ; he  employed  all 
the  servants  about  the  establishment,  and 
was  responsible  for  their  honesty ; he  kept 
the  bank  account ; in  fact,  he  did  so  much 
that  the  wonder  is  the  merchant  could  find 
any  thing  at  all  to  lay  his  hand  to.  John 
Comprador  was  invariably  a shrewd,  clear- 
headed native,  and  watched  his  master’s  in- 
terest with  a careful  eye.  That  he  looked 
out  for  his  own  as  well  is  not  to  be  wTondered 
at,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  generally 
did.  He  had  certain  legitimate  “squeezes” 
on  nearly  every  thing  he  did ; he  had  a com- 
mission on  the  servants  he  employed,  on  the 
provisions  he  bought,  and  on  all  the  other 
general  expenses  of  the  house.  One  can  see 
with  half  a glance  what  a chance  he  had  in 
transactions  with  the  native  merchants ; a 
thousand  chests  of  tea  or  as  many  packages 
of  silk  could  pay  him  ever  so  small  a squeeze, 
and  the  aggregate  would  be  a good  addition 
to  his  regular  wages.  The  comprador  was 
earnest,  active,  and  frugal,  and  by  strict  at- 
tention to  business  and  rigid  economy  he 
could  save  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  out  of  an  income  of  one  thousand.  No- 
body cared  if  he  did,  as  he  was  worth  the 
money ; he  saved  a deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  foreigner,  and  these 
are  no  joke  in  a country  where  for  a large 


• By  the  term  “ European”  are  included  all  foreign- 
ers, whether  from  Europe  or  America.  Japanese,  East 
Indians,  Malays,  and  the  like,  are  nsnally  grouped  as 
“Asiatics persons  bom  In  AbIs  of  mixed  parentage 
are  called  “ Eurasians,"  the  name  being  formed  from 
the  two  words  Europe  and  Asia. 


part  of  the  year  the  operation  of  winking 
your  right  eye  will  throw  you  into  a per- 
spiratiou. 

At  first  a great  convenience,  the  compra- 
dor soon  became  a necessity.  Merchants 
began  to  think  they  were  putting  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  a native,  and  some  of  them 
tried  to  do  without  him.  Vain  hope ! He 
was  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  whom  they  could 
not  shake  off.  Probably  there  are  no  people 
in  the  world  who  understand  the  system  of 
guilds  and  trades-nnions  better  than  the 
Chinese;  they  make  combinations  quite  sur- 
passing any  of  European  or  American  origin, 
and  the  combinations  hold  together  with 
iron  tenacity.  Had  the  foreign  merchants 
begun  originally  to  deal  directly  with  the 
natives,  they  might  have  done  so  to  this 
day ; but  having  once  adopted  the  compra- 
dor, be  became  a link  in  the  chain  of  guilds 
and  unions,  and  could  not  be  set  aside.  Sup- 
pose 1 am  in  business  in  Shanghai,  and  de- 
termine to  do  without  a comprador  aud  at- 
tend to  my  own  purchases.  I go  to  a native 
merchant  aud  ask  for  his  tea  samples;  he 
shows  them,  and  I ask  the  price  of  a thou- 
sand chests.  “ No  have  got,”  is  the  reply ; 
“ no  can  catchee.”  I go  to  another,  and  an- 
other, with  the  same  resnlt;  not  one  has  a 
pound  of  tea  to  sell  to  me;  the  guild  has 
ordered  it,  and  until  I deal  through  a com- 
prador I can  do  nothing  in  tea,  or  silk,  or 
wax,  or  any  other  Chinese  product.  Let 
me  send  my  comprador,  I get  the  market 
quotations  at  once.  So  it  goes  with  all  that 
one  buys  or  sells  in  Chinese  ports,  and  so  it 
goes  with  nearly  all  dealings  with  Chinese 
merchants.  Their  guilds  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  most  perfect  in  their  oper- 
ations of  all  I have  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  interesting  (and  pitiful  too)  to  see 
how  completely  the  merchant  in  Far  Cathay 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  comprador.  Go  into 
any  large  house  at  Shanghai  or  Hong-Eong 
and  ask  any  question  concerning  the  mar- 
ket ; the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  the 
person  you  address  will  turn  to  the  compra- 
dor and  repeat  the  inquiry.  The  compra- 
dor’s answer  is  final,  and  no  one  ever  ap- 
peals from  it — at  least  I have  never  known 
an  appeal.  If  you  have  a draft  to  cash,  it 
is  the  comprador  who  determines  the  rate 
of  exchange  and  counts  out  the  money ; in 
the  latter  act  he  i9  assisted  by  another  per- 
sonage, known  as  a “ shroff.”  The  currency 
of  the  East  is  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  it  has 
been  so  extensively  counterfeited  that  great 
care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tlie  genuine 
from  the  imitation.  Here,  again,  the  foreign 
merchants  have  left  the  matter  to  the  na- 
tive ; it  is  the  latter  who  settles  the  mat- 
ter, and  by  whom  every  dollar  is  handled. 
The  class  of  employes  known  as  “shroffs” 
are  found  in  every  banking  establishment 
and  every  commercial  house  of  any  impor- 
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tance.  In  the  smaller  houses  the  com- 
prador combines  the  duties  of  shroff  with 
bis  own,  but  in  the  larger  concerns  he  does 
not  do  so.  The  shroff  is  an  autocrat  by 
whose  side  the  Emperor  of  Russia  pales  to 
insignificance.  His  word  is  absolutism  in 
the  extreme,  and  if  you  venture  to  doubt  it, 
his  glance  is  more  withering  than  the  breath 
of  the  upas-tree. 

One  day  I drew  some  money  from  a lead- 
ing house  on  which  1 had  a letter  of  credit, 
and  the  amount  was  paid  to  me  in  Mexicans. 
I took  my  bag  of  dollars  to  my  hotel,  and 
locked  it  in  my  trunk ; and  a few  days  later, 
wishing  to  obtain  some  notes  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  1 proceeded  with 
the  bag  aforesaid  to  that  establishment.  I 
stated  my  wants,  and  the  shroff  was  called 
to  count  my  dollars.  He  rejected  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  coins ; and  on  my  expostu- 
lating, and  saying  that  I received  them  from 
Blank  & Co.,  and  was  sure  they  w ere  all 
right,  he  turned  on  me  a look  that  would 
have  appalled  a royal  Bengal  tiger.  I felt 
my  heart  sink  in  my  boots,  and  would  fain 
have  crept  under  a walnut  shell  had  there 
been  one  handy.  Not  a word  did  he  utter, 
but  his  contemptuous  look  and  equally  con- 
temptuous wave  of  the  hand  spoke  a couple 
of  folio  volumes  (calf  bound)  at  least.  Ver- 
dantly I appealed  to  the  meek  foreigner  to 
whom  I hail  addressed  myself  at  first;  he 
spoke  not,  but  shook  his  head  to  the  extent 
of  a small  octavo,  which  said,  “ The  shroff 
is  king  here,  and  I am  nothing.”  Angrily 
I gathered  up  my  money,  swept  it  into  the 
bag,  rejected  the  notes  which  had  been 
counted  for  me,  and  walked  out  of  the  place. 
Then  they  knew  me  for  a novice ; a year’s 
residence  in  the  country  would  have  taught 
me  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  shroff  as 
to  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  land. 

On  my  arrival  in  Shanghai  I found  in  ray 
trunk — pity  I can’t  do  so  daily — an  Ameri- 
can gold  piece  of  twenty  dollars.  I had  a 
few  purchases  to  make,  and  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  this  stray 
coin.  I bought  some  books,  and  tendered 
the  piece.  The  party  who  served  me  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  but  he  was  dumb 
as  to  its  value.  “ Comprador,  how  much  is 
this  worth  ?”  said  he  to  that  functionary  at 
the  cash-box,  and  the  reply  was,  “ Eighteen 
forty.”  Eighteen  dollars  and  forty  cents  in 
silver  struck  me  as  rather  low  for  a twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece,  and  so  I bagged  the  coin, 
paid  in  Mexicans,  and  went  to  the  next  shop 
I wished  to  patronize.  Thero  the  same  scene 
was  enacted,  with  the  difference  that  the 
response  was,  “ Seventeen  twenty.”  I sug- 
gested that  I had  just  been  offered  eighteen 
forty,  but  neither  comprador  nor  clerk  ven- 
tured a reply ; the  former  would  not,  and 
the  latter  dared  not.  In  another  shop  I was 
offered  nineteen  ten,  and  in  another  nine- 


teen thirty.  I finally  sold  it  for  twenty 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  silver,  and 
had  good  opportunity  to  think  of  the  possi- 
ble and  probable  intentions  of  those  compra- 
dors to  squeeze  that  gold  piece.  Nineteen 
Thirty  was  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
but  Mr.  Seventeen  Twenty  was  of  exalted 
views,  and  doubtless  had  a family  to  sup- 
port. And  if  one  of  them  had  offered  me 
five  dollars  and  a half  for  the  coin,  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  principal 
would  have  remained  dumb  as  a sheep  be- 
fore him,  and  ventured  not  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance. Go  where  you  will,  in  all  the 
great  houses,  banking  or  otherwise,  of  the 
open  ports  of  China,  you  will  find  all  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  concern  in  Chinese 
hands,  and  controlled  by  them  in  the  most 
despotic  manner. 

The  result  of  this  association  of  the  for- 
eigner and  the  Chiuese  in  business  has  been 
not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  for- 
mer. The  Chinese  has  learned  the  lessou 
which  the  foreigner  has  unintentionally 
taught  him,  and  learned  it  well.  He  has 
set  up  for  himself,  aud  with  his  keenness 
and  frugality  is  proving  more  than  a match 
for  his  instructor.  In  all  the  Chiuese  ports 
there  are  Chinese  banks,  Chinese  insurance 
companies,  Chinese  boards  of  trade,  Chinese 
steam-ship  companies,  aud  other  concerns, 
all  in  Chinese  management,  and  supported 
by  Chinese  capital.  There  are  Chinese  im- 
porters and  exporters,  and  they  have  their 
agencies  in  London  and  Marseilles,  Ban 
Francisco  and  New  York,  so  that  they  can 
transact  any  desired  business  without  call- 
ing a middle-man  to  their  aid.  Even  where 
they  have  no  direct  agencies,  the  leading 
Chinese  houses  have  established  their  credit 
with  manufacturers  in  England  and  else- 
where, so  that  they  can  make  their  pur- 
chases side  by  side  with  a foreign  competi- 
tor, and  with  the  certainty  of  selling  directly 
to  the  native  jobber  or  retailer  without  risk- 
ing the  possible  squeeze  of  the  comprador. 
Foreign  commerce  and  foreign  relations  were 
forced  upon  China,  and  were  a splendid 
thing  for  us  at  the  start ; the  Chinese  are 
taking  their  revenge  now,  and  in  a way 
quite  unexpected  to  us,  and  which  some  of 
us  pronounce  unfair.  The  evil,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  is  growing  every  year.  The  sugar 
trade  of  Amoy  and  Formosa  has  gone  into 
Chinese  hands  entirely.  It  was  formerly  a 
source  of  handsome  income  to  general  for- 
eign houses.  Nearly  all  the  flour  from  San 
Francisco  to  China  is  on  Chinese  account; 
a foreigner  might  touch  it  with  a ten-foot 
pole,  perhaps,  when  the  sacks  are  piled  upon 
the  dock,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to 
touch  it  in  any  other  way.  The  rice  trade 
between  China  and  other  countries  is  almost 
entirely  in  Chinese  hands,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  Celestials  will  have  a monopoly 
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of  it  within  half  a decade.  The  native  mer- 
chant is  satisfied  with  a very  small  profit, 
snch  os  would  not  tempt  a foreigner,  and 
thus  the  foreigner  is  ousted.  I know  of  one 
transaction — a shipment  of  flour  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hong-Kong — in  which  the  net 
profit  was  exactly  half  a cent  per  sack,  and 
the  merchant  was  quite  content.  In  an- 
other case  a Chinese  had  bought  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  and  sold 
them  next  day  for  an  advance  of  a hundred 
dollars.  “My  makee  good  pigeon  allee 
same  likee  that,”  he  said  in  my  hearing,  and 
the  twinkle  of  his  eye  showed  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  operation,  and  ready  for 
another  like  it. 

Year  by  year  foreigners  are  retiring  from 
China  and  Japan,  some  by  the  not  unusual 
process  of  failure,  and  others  by  the  slower 
but  more  desirable  means  of  liquidation. 
Some  go  away  in  wrath  and  profanity,  and 
vaguely  say  that  there  has  been  “ overtrad- 
ing in  the  East,”  and  “ the  country  has  been 
bought  out,”  while  others  frankly  confess 
that  the  Chinese  are  too  much  for  them. 
They  can  not  live  on  the  wonderfully  small 
profits  which  content  the  Chinese,  and  after 
making  a thorough  trial  of  business,  they 
confess  themselves  worsted.  Buyers  will 
generally  patronize  the  cheapest  market,  ir- 
respective of  nationality ; and  you  may  talk 
yourself  hoarse  about  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting foreign  trade  and  all  that,  but  the 
chances  are  even  you  will  buy  of  a Chinese 
because  he  will  sell  cheaper  than  a Euro- 
pean. 

In  Yokohama  I wanted  some  clothing 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  proceeded,  at  the 
advice  of  a resident  friend,  to  the  shop  of 
Quong  Chang,  tailor.  Mr.  Chang  was  polite 
and  ready  for  business ; he  showed  me  sam- 
ples of  his  goods,  and  gave  me  his  prices, 
and  the  latter  were  certainly  reasonable. 
He  offered  to  make  me  a complete  suit — 
“no  flttee  no  takee” — of  blue  serge  for  ten 
dollars.  With  a fragment  of  the  cloth  I 
went  to  a foreign  tailor,  who  wanted  sev- 
enteen dollars  for  the  same  article.  Other 
prices  were  in  proportion ; and  I need  hard- 
ly say  that  Quong  Chang  was  my  tailor  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  Yokohama,  and  that  he  rung 
with  the  utmost  caution  every  Mexican  dol- 
lar I paid  him,  lest  he  might  unwittingly 
take  in  a counterfeit.  Perhaps  the  cut  of 
his  clothing  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  the 
foreigner,  but  the  sewing  was  the  same,  as 
it  was  done  in  both  cases  by  native  work- 
men. But  it  required  a sharp  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other ; and  I have 
never  seen  reason  to  regret  my  patronage 
of  the  Celestial.  The  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence in  price  is  easy  to  see.  Quong  Chang 
had  a small  shop,  while  Mr.  Foreigner  had  a 
large  one ; Q.  C.  lived  on  ten  cents  a day, 
while  F.  needed  three  or  four  dollars ; Q.  C. 
had  his  family  in  a single  back-room,  while 


F.’s  family  had  a house  to  itself ; Q.  C.  rode 
out  on  foot  generally,  while  F.  had  a car- 
riage with  horse  and  groom ; Q.  C.  was  con- 
tent with  a liviug  and  a trifle  beyond,  while 
F.  wanted  to  make  a fortune  in  ten  years 
and  go  home.  If  Quong  could  not  make 
fifty  cents  profit  on  the  transaction,  he 
would  put  up  with  twenty-five,  or  even  ten, 
while  his  competitor  would  not  think  the 
job  worth  touching  unless  it  netted  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey handled. 

I have  thus  detailed  this  matter,  as  it  is 
a good  illustration  of  the  general  competi- 
tion between  Chinese  and  foreigners  in  the 
East.  In  every  instance  the  Chiuese  has 
the  best  of  it,  and  there  is  no  possible  way 
to  get  ahead  of  him,  or  even  to  draw  along- 
side. What  with  his  guilds  and  the  com- 
prador drag  on  the  foreiguer,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  economic  habits  of  life  and 
the  transaction  of  business,  on  the  other, 
John  is  entirely  at  ease,  aud  his  power  is 
growing  every  day.  When  the  Chiuese 
ports  were  first  opened,  the  foreign  trade 
went  into  English  and  American  hands,  but 
in  a few  years  the  Germans  came  in  and 
took  a large  share  of  it.  They  could  live 
and  work  cheaper  than  their  competitors, 
and  for  a considerable  while  they  flourished. 
But  when  the  Chinese  came  to  the  front,  all 
others  suffered  alike,  as  the  new  competitor 
could  beat  each  and  every  one  of  them  in 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  small  profits. 
A Chinese  official  said  one  day  to  a friend 
of  mine,  “Englishman  and  Melican  man 
come  here  makee  big  pigeon  ; bimeby  long 
come  German  man  eatee  up  Englishman 
and  Melican  man;  Chinaman  come  now, 
he  makee  eat  up  German  man ; some  time 
you  makee  see  Chinaman  eatee  every  ting.” 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
prediction  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  main; 
that  the  “ eatee  up”  is  going  on  pretty  rap- 
idly a great  many  persons  can  testify. 

In  Hong-Kong  the  Chinese  houses  are  in- 
creasing annually,  while  the  English  and 
other  foreign  ones  are  decreasing.  Rows 
of  stores  formerly  occupied  by  English  mer- 
chants have  been  given  up  to  Chinese,  and 
the  number  grows  and  grows  with  each  re- 
curring season.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
population  of  Hong-Kong  are  Chinese,  and 
there  is  not  a branch  of  business  into  which 
they  have  not  entered.  They  have  ship- 
ping and  commercial  houses,  steam-ship, 
banking,  and  insurance  companies,  as  I have 
already  mentioned,  and  you  can  buy  in  their 
shops  nearly  every  article  of  foreign  manu- 
facture that  you  can  buy  in  the  English 
stores,  and  almost  invariably  at  a lower 
price.  The  complete  free  trade  established 
at  Hong-Kong  has  been  good  for  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  but  not  so  for  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  who  established  himself  in 
the  colony. 
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So  much  for  John  on  his  own  soil.  Let 
ns  see  what  he  has  done  in  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy’s  country. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  aware  of  what  he 
has  done  in  California,  and  so  I will  not  take 
up  that  branch  of  the  subject.  Iu  all  the 
open  ports  of  Japan  the  Chinese  are  thick- 
ly established.  Their  competition  is  more 
with  Europeans  than  with  the  Japanese, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a very 
large  inroad  into  the  profits  of  the  foreigner, 
though  less  so  than  at  Hong-Koug,  Shang- 
hai, or  the  other  Chinese  ports.  Going  west 
from  Houg-Kong,  we  come  to  Cochin  China, 
the  French  possession,  of  which  Sai-gon  is 
the  capital.  There  the  Chinese  have  been 
steadily  cutting  into  the  trade,  until  they 
have  by  far  the  best  of  it,  and  have  driven 
some  foreign  houses  out  of  business.  Dur- 
ing 1876  the  Chinese  shipped  nine-tenths  of 
the  rice  crop,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000,000 
piculs  (133  pounds  to  the  picul).  All  other 
articles  of  export  were  shipped  by  them, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  and  they  have  at 
least  five-sixths  of  the  import  trade.  Much 
of  the  shipment  is  to  Hong-Kong,  and  a great 
portion  of  it  is  in  Chiuese  vessels,  while 
many  of  the  English  ships  find  it  expedient 
to  employ  Chinese  agents.  The  Hong-Kong 
agency  of  the  only  line  of  steamers  running 
to  Bang-kok,  Siam,  is  Chinese,  and  when  I 
purchased  ray  ticket  by  one  of  the  compa- 
ny’s ships,  I was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  head 
of  the  Yuen  Fat  Hong,  and  make  my  nego- 
tiations with  him.  The  captain  told  me  that 
all  the  rice  carried  by  him  or  his  compan- 
ion vessels  was  on  Chinese  account,  aud  I 
found  on  reaching  Bang-kok  a Chinese  line 
of  steamers  runuing  to  Singapore.  Foreign 
business  at  Bang-kok  grows  smaller  each 
year,  while  Chinese  business  increases.  The 
Celestial  has  much  of  the  local  trade  in 
Bang-kok.  I was  told  that  the  government 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  were  in  the 
bauds  of  a Chinese,  while  another  had  the 
monopoly  of  gambling-houses. 

At  Singapore  there  are  more  than  100,000 
Chinese,  one-fourth  as  many  Malays,  aud 
about  1000  Europeans.  The  Chinese  have 
gained  iu  numbers,  while  the  Europeans 
have  lost,  in  spite  of  the  steadily  increas- 
ing importance  of  Singapore.  While  I was 
there  a quarrel  arose  between  the  Chinese 
and  foreign  merchants — or  rather  it  was  in 
progress  when  I arrived — concerning  the 
delivery  of  pepper,  gambier,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  which  the  former  sell 
to  the  latter.  The  disputed  point  was  on 
a matter  of  delivery,  the  latter  demanding 
and  the  former  refusing  to  make  delivery  at 
the  foreign  go-downs  (warehouses).  The 
foreigners  united,  and  agreed  not  to  buy 
until  the  point  was  yielded  to  them;  the 
Chinese  united,  and  refused  to  sell  except 
at  their  own  go-downs.  See  the  advantage 
of  a Chinese  combination  over  a foreign 
Vol.  LY1L-Na  339.-28 


one : when  I left  Singapore  two  of  the  for- 
eign houses  had  broken  from  the  combina- 
tion, and  were  buying  pepper  and  gambier 
on  the  terms  of  the  Chiuese,  while  the  latter 
were  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  I 
don’t  know  who  won  the  fight,  but  I think 
it  is  not  hard  to  guess,  especially  as  there 
had  been  similar  troubles  before,  in  which 
the  Chinese  came  out  ahead.  Certainly 
they  are  a most  indefatigable  lot  of  mer- 
chants, and  it  is  really  a wonder  how  so 
many  of  the  natives  of  the  Flowery  King- 
dom manage  to  make  a living  on  the  little 
island  of  Singapore.  There  is  not  much  to 
choose  in  that  city  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Malay.  Deal  with  one,  and  you  will 
generally  wish  you  had  dealt  with  the  other 
— or  neither. 

Java  has  not  been  extensively  overrun  by 
the  Chinese,  owing  to  certain  restrictions 
that  the  Dutch  have  put  upon  their  coming. 
The  authorities  claim  the  right  to  say  who 
may  or  may  not  reside  in  Java,  and  not  in- 
frequently they  put  a negative  on  the  ad- 
vent of  foreigners,  not  only  of  Chinese,  but 
of  other  nationalities.  Nevertheless  there  is 
a large  number  of  them,  and  they  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  as  keenly  alive  to 
industry  aud  profit  as  any  where  else.  Many 
employments  are  almost  or  entirely  in  their 
hands;  opium  and  liquor  licenses  are  gen- 
erally farmed  out  to  Chinese  contractors, 
and  they  rent  and  manage  many  of  the  rice, 
coffee,  aud  other  estates.  When  I wanted 
to  hire  a carriage  for  a journey  into  the  in- 
terior, I was  told  that  all  such  vehicles  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  high 
price  I was  forced  to  pay  found  its  way  into 
a Celestial  pocket.  In  Batavia  and  other 
parts  of  Java  the  Chinese  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  commerce,  and  their  monopoly  of 
the  rice  trade  is  well-nigh  complete.  They 
import  rice  from  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and 
Burmah,  as  the  rice  crop  of  Java  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demand  upon  the  island. 
Gradually  they  have  extended  the  traffic 
until  the  local  trade  is  completely  in  their 
hands,  and  if  any  outsider  ventures  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  lie  is  severely  punished. 
Last  year  a Batavian  firm  (not  Chinese) 
thought  it  saw  a chance  for  profit  in  rice, 
and  accordingly  imported  a cargo  from 
Siam.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  the  specula- 
tors, they  found  they  could  not  sell  the  rice 
at  any  figure;  the  guild  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants had  given  the  order,  and  nobody 
would  purchase.  It  was  held  for  several 
weeks,  and  finally  sold  at  a slight  loss,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  firm  in  question 
has  been  careful  to  keep  out  of  rice  since 
that  transaction. 

In  the  interior  of  Java  you  find  many 
Chinese,  and  they  seem  to  have  come  to 
stay.  A goodly  proportion  have  married 
and  settled,  and  as  Chinese  wives  are  scarce, 
they  have  intermarried  with  the  Javanese, 
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just  as  in  Siam  they  take  to  themselves  Si- 
amese wives.  I was  interested  and  amused 
at  a road-side  inn  in  Java,  where  I stopped 
for  luncheon,  to  find  a Chinese  proprietor 
with  a Javanese  household.  A couple  of 
children  of  China-Javanese  blood  were  run- 
ning about  the  house,  and  a third  was  iu 
the  arms  of  the  buxom  mother,  who  sat  near 
the  box  where  John  kept  his  cash.  She  was 
one  of  the  fair  of  the  land,  and  appeared  to 
look  with  respect  and  obedience  upon  her 
liege  lord,  who  was  not  overhandsome.  I 
had  been  told  that  the  Javanese  (like  the 
Siamese)  women  are  quite  fond  of  taking 
Chinese  husbands,  who  are  pretty  snre  to 
care  for  and  support  them,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  their  own  countrymen. 

In  Mauila,  Penang,  and  Malacca  the  Chi- 
nese have  established  themselves  quite  as 
firmly  as  in  Singapore  and  Java,  particular- 
ly in  Penang,  where  they  leave  compara- 
tively little  to  the  foreigner.  At  Maulinein 
and  Rangoon,  in  Burmab,  they  are  abundant 
and  prosperous,  and  I could  almost  repeat 
word  for  word,  in  writing  of  their  course  hi 
Rangoon,  what  I have  written  about  Sai-gon. 
The  chief  export  of  Rangoon  is  rice,  and  a 
Chinese  takes  as  naturally  to  the  rice  trade 
as  a duck  to  water.  He  has  taken  to  it  in 
Rangoon,  and  taken  it  in — not  so  fully  as 
in  Sai-gon,  since  there  is  a large  export  to 
England  and  India  in  English  hands,  but 
sufficiently  to  cause  discontent  to  foreign 
traders.  His  control  of  the  rice  trade  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  he  has  steam-ship 
lines  of  his  own,  so  that  he  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  nobody.  The  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  is  an  important  con- 
cern, possessing  many  ships,  and  perform- 
ing service  over  many  routes.  They  have, 
among  others,  a line  between  Calcutta  and 
Singapore,  touching  at  Rangoon,  Manlmein, 
Penang,  and  Malacca,  and  carrying  the  mails 
under  a government  contract.  When  they 
first  began  the  service  they  had  a fine  busi- 
ness in  carrying  freight,  and  not  a ship  went 
either  way  without  a full  cargo  at  remuner- 
ative rates.  From  Rangoon  and  the  other 
way  ports  to  Singapore,  aud  from  Singapore 
to  Rangoon,  the  shippers  were  nearly  all 
Chinese,  as  they  had  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
business  on  that  route. 

But  a change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream  of  the  B.  I.  S.  N.  Company.  They  had 
a couple  of  steamers  which  had  become  old 
and  worn  in  the  service,  and  they  were  as- 
tonished and  delighted  one  day  when  some 
of  the  Chinese  merchants  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  gamy  ships  aforesaid.  The  di- 
rectors laughed  as  they  received  the  money 
and  transferred  the  vessels,  and  they  laughed 
long  and  often  when  they  thought  how  com- 
pletely they  had  sold  the  Celestials  in  sell- 
ing them  the  antiquated  craft.  The  pig- 
tailed merchants  started  a line  between 
Rangoon  and  Singapore  with  their  two 


steamers,  and  then  the  joke  was  complete. 
But  in  a very  short  time  the  freight  list  of 
the  English  company  declined,  and  each 
month  it  declined  more  and  more.  The 
new  line  had  all  the  business ; its  managers 
sent  to  London  and  bought  some  new  Bteam- 
ers ; it  extended  its  service  to  the  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  received  therefor  a subsidy 
from  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies ; and  it  has  gone  on  prospering  and 
prosperous  ever  since.  The  British  India 
Company  runs  its  steamers  with  the  light- 
est cargoes,  and  sometimes  none  at  all,  and 
but  for  its  mail  contract  it  would  withdraw 
altogether  from  that  particular  service.  Its 
directors  laugh  no  more  at  the  verdancy  of 
the  Chinese  in  buying  that  pair  of  venera- 
ble steamers,  and  are  inclined  to  avoid  the 
subject  when  it  is  mentioned  in  their  pres- 
ence. 

Westward  beyond  Burmah  the  Chinese 
have  not  penetrated  in  great  numbers,  bnt 
they  are  far  from  unknown.  They  are  in 
Ceylon,  and  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other 
cities  of  British  India,  and  some  of  them 
have  strayed  to  London  and  a few  of  the 
Continental  cities.  In  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
they  have  a monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
of  bamboo  chairs  and  baskets,  and  mauy  of 
them  have  set  up  as  tailors,  boot-makers, 
and  the  like,  to  the  disgust  of  their  compet- 
itors. Thus  far  the  Chinese  question  has 
no  importance  in  India,  but  if  we  may  judge 
of  that  country  by  others  where  the  Celes- 
tials have  taken  foot-hold,  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  the  land  of  the  Vedas  and 
Shastas  can  not  be  long  delayed. 

Query:  When  will  John  Comprador  con- 
sider his  revenge  complete,  and  pause  in  his 
career  of  commercial  conquest  T 


A SUMMER  DAY. 

Deep  down  beside  the  tangled  sedge 
The  meadow-lark  sings  all  the  day, 

And  bursts  at  times  from  out  the  hedge 
The  mimic  chatter  of  the  jay ; 

And  here  and  there  a wandering  note, 

A cricket’s  chirp,  comes  sweet  and  clear 
Where  dreamy  mists  of  summer  float 
At  noon  upon  the  grassy  mere. 

Afar  away  below  the  hill 

I see  the  noisy  mill-wheel  go, 

The  smooth  broad  lake  above  the  mill, 

The  flash  of  foam  that  roars  below ; 

And  on  the  even  slopes  that  rise 

So  gently  toward  the  mountain’s  brow, 
The  cattle  watch  with  sleepy  eyes 
The  lazy  ploughboy  at  the  plough. 

My  soul  is  sleeping,  and  its  dreams — 

Ah  l sad  and  sweet  that  dreaming  thrills ! 
For  these  are  other  vales  and  streams, 

And  other  flocks  on  other  hills — 

The  hills  whereon  I climbed  to  pull 
The  golden-rods  and  woods  of  May, 

When  all  the  world  was  beautiful, 

And  all  my  life  a summer  day. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 

The  man  and  his  scheme  are  fnlly  described ; and  he  begins  his  work.  Bat  a rencounter  leads  to  emotions 
which  hamper  his  plans,  and  cause  a sharp  divergence  of  opinion,  ultimately  committing  him  to  on  irre- 
trievable step  which  a few  months  earlier  he  did  not  dream  of. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SHARP  WORDS  ARE  SPOKEN,  AND  A CRISIS 
ENSUES. 

WHEN  Yeobright  was  not  with  Ensta- 
cia  ho  was  sitting  slavishly  over  his 
books:  when  he  was  not  reading  he  was 
meeting  her.  These  meetings  were  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 

One  afternoon  his  mother  came  home 
from  a morning  visit  to  Thomasin.  He 
conld  see  from  a disturbance  in  the  lines 
of  her  face  that  something  had  happened. 

“I  have  been  told  an  incomprehensible 
thing,1 ” she  Baid,  mournfully.  “Captain 
Drew  has  let  out  at  the  Woman  that  you 
and  Eusfcacia  Vye  are  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried.” 

“ We  are,”  said  Yeobright.  “ But  it  may 
not  be  yet  for  a very  long  time.” 

“I  should  hardly  think  it  would  be  yet 
for  a very  long  time.  You  will  take  her  to 
Paris,  I suppose  t” 

“ I am  not  going  back  to  Paris.” 

“ What  will  you  do  with  a wife,  then  ?” 

“ Keep  a school  in  Budmonth,  as  I have 
told  you.” 

“That’s  incredible.  The  place  is  over- 
run with  school-masters.  You  have  no  spe- 
cial qualifications.  What  possible  chance  is 
there  for  such  as  you  T” 

“There  is  no  chance  of  getting  rich.  But 
with  my  system  of  education,  which  is  as 
new  as  it  is  true,  I shall  do  a great  deal  of 
good  to  my  fellow-creatures.” 

“ Pooh ! If  there  had  been  any  other  sys- 
tem left  to  be  invented,  they  would  have 
found  it  out  at  the  universities  long  before 
this  time.” 

“Never,  mother.  They  can  not  find  it 
out,  because  their  teachers  don’t  come  in 
contact  with  the  class  which  demands  such 
a system — that  is,  those  who  have  had  no 
preliminary  training.  My  plan  is  one  for 
instilling  high  knowledge  into  empty  minds 
without  first  cramming  them  with  what  has 
to  be  nncrammed  again  before  trne  study 
begins.” 

“ I might  have  believed  you  if  you  had 
kept  yourself  free  from  entanglements ; but 
this  woman — if  she  had  been  a good  girl  it 
would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  being — ” 
“ 80  she  is  a good  girl.” 

“ 80  you  think.  A band-master’s  daugh- 
ter.” 

“8he  is  Captain  Drew’s  granddaughter. 
And  is  a lady  by  instinct.” 


“ They  call  him  captain ; but  any  body  is 
captain.  No  doubt  be  has  been  to  sea  in 
some  tub  or  other.  Why  doesn’t  he  look 
after  her  T No  lady  would  rove  about  the 
heath  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  as 
she  does.  But  that’s  not  all  of  it.  There 
was  something  between  her  and  Thomasin’s 
husband  at  one  time — I am  as  sure  of  it  os 
that  I stand  here.” 

“ Eustacia  has  told  me.  He  did  pay  her 
a little  attention  a year  ago ; but  there’s  no 
harm  in  that.  I like  her  all  the  better.” 

“ Clym,  I have  no  proofs  against  her,  un- 
fortunately. But  if  she  makes  you  a good 
\yife,  there  has  never  been  a bad  one.” 

“Believe  me,  you  are  almost  exaspera- 
ting,” said  Yeobright,  vehemently.  “And 
this  very  day  I had  intended  to  arrange  a 
meeting  between  you  and  her.  But  you 
give  me  no  peace;  you  try  to  thwart  my 
wishes  in  every  thing.” 

“ I hate  the  thought  of  any  son  of  mine 
marrying  badly.  Yet  that  is  what  you  seem 
determined  to  do.  I wish  I had  never  lived 
to  see  this ; it  is  too  mnch  for  me — it  is  more 
than  I thought!”  She  turned  to  the  win- 
dow ; her  breath  was  coming  quickly,  and 
her  lips  were  pale,  parted,  and  trembling. 

“ Mother,”  said  Clym,  “ whatever  you  do, 
you  will  always  bo  dear  to  me — that  you 
know.  But  one  thing  I have  a right  to  say, 
which  is,  that  at  my  age  I am  old  enough  to 
know  what  is  best  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  remained  for  some  time 
silent  and  shaken,  as  if  she  could  say  no 
more.  Then  she  replied:  “Bestf — is  it  best 
for  you  to  injure  your  prospects  for  such  a 
voluptuons,  idle  woman  as  that  t Don’t  you 
see  that  by  the  very  fact  of  your  choosing 
her  you  prove  that  you  do  not  know  what 
is  best  for  you  ? You  give  up  your  whole 
thoughts — you  set  your  whole  soul  — to 
please  a woman.” 

“ I do.  And  that  woman  is  you.” 

“How  can  you  treat  me  so  flippantly?” 
said  his  mother,  turning  again  to  him  with 
a bitter  look.  “ You  are  unnatural,  Clym ; 
and  I did  not  expect  it.” 

“ Very  likely,”  said  he,  cheerlessly.  “ You 
did  not  know  the  measure  yon  were  going 
to  mete  me,  and  therefore  did  not  know  the 
measure  that  would  be  returned  to  you 
again.” 

“ Yon  answer  me ; you  think  only  of  her. 
You  stick  to  her  in  all  things.” 

“That  proves  her  to  be  worthy.  I have 
never  yet  supported  what  is  bad.  And  I do 
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not  care  only  for  lier.  I care  for  you,  and 
for  myself,  and  for  any  thing  that  is  good. 
When  a woman  once  dislikes  another  she  is 
merciless.” 

“ Please  don't  go  scttiDg  down  as  my  fault 
what  is  your  obstinate  wrong-headeducss. 
If  you  wished  to  connect  yourself  with  an- 
unworthy  person,  why  did  you  come  home 
here  to  do  it?  Why  didn't  you  do  it  in 
Paris  ? — it  is  more  the  fashion  there.  You 
have  come  only  to  distress  me  and  shorten 
my  days.  I wish  that  you  would  bestow 
your  presence  only  where  you  bestow  your 
love.” 

Clym  said,  huskily : “ You  are  my  moth- 
er. I will  say  no  more — beyond  this,  that 
I beg  your  pardon  for  having  thought  this 
my  home.  I will  no  longer  inflict  myself 
upon  you ; I'll  go.”  And  he  went  out,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  a sunny  afternoon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  and  the  moist  hollows  of 
the  heath  had  passed  from  their  brown  to 
their  green  stage.  Yeobright  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  basin  which  extended  down  from 
Mistover  and  Blackbarrow.  By  this  time 
he  was  calm,  and  he  looked  over  the  land- 
scape. In  the  minor  valleys  between  the 
hillocks  which  diversified  the  contour  of  the 
vale  the  fresh  young  ferns  were  luxuriant- 
ly growing  up,  ultimately  to  reach  a height 
of  five  or  six  feet.  He  descended  a little 
way,  flung  himself  down  in  a spot  where  a 
path  emerged  from  one  of  the  small  hollows, 
and  waited.  Hither  it  was  that  he  had  prom- 
ised Eustacia  to  bring  his  mother  this  after- 
noon, that  they  might  meet  and  be  friends. 
He  was  in  a nest  of  vivid  green.  The  ferny 
vegetation  round  him,  though  so  abuudant, 
was  quite  uniform ; it  was  a grove  of  ma- 
chine-made foliage,  a world  of  green  trian- 
gles with  saw  edges,  and  not  a single  flow- 
er. The  air  was  warm  with  a vaporous 
warmth,  and  the  stillness  was  unbroken. 
Lizards,  grasshoppers,  and  ants  were  the 
only  living  things  to  be  beheld.  The  scene 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  world  of 
the  carboniferous  period,  when  the  forms 
of  plants  were  few,  and  of  the  fern- kind; 
when  there  was  neither  bud  nor  blossom, 
nothing  but  a monotonous  extent  of  leafage, 
amid  which  no  bird  sang. 

When  he  had  reclined  for  some  consider- 
able time,  gloomily  pondering,  he  discerned 
above  the  ferns  a drawn  bonnet  of  white 
silk  approaching  from  the  left,  and  Yeo- 
bright knew  directly  that  it  covered  the 
head  of  her  he  loved.  His  heart  awoke 
from  its  apathy  to  a warm  excitement,  and 
jumping  to  his  feet,  he  said,  aloud,  “ I knew 
she  was  sure  to  come.” 

She  vanished  in  a hollow  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  her  whole  form  unfolded 
itself  from  the  brake. 

“Only  you  here?”  she  exclaimed,  with 
a disappointed  air,  whose  hollowness  was  | 


proved  by  her  rising  redness  and  her  half- 
guilty  low  laugh.  “Where  is  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright ?” 

“ She  has  not  come,”  he  replied,  in  a sub- 
dued tone. 

“I  wish  I had  known  that  you  would  be 
here  alone,”  she  said,  seriously,  “and  that 
wo  were  going  to  have  such  an  idle  pleasant 
time  as  this.  Pleasure  not  known  before- 
hand is  half  wasted ; to  anticipate  it  is  to 
double  it.  I have  not  thought  once  to-day 
of  having  you  all  to  myself  this  afternoon, 
and  the  actual  moment  of  a thing  is  so  soon 
gone.” 

“ It  is  indeed.” 

“Poor  Clym!”  she  continued,  looking  ten- 
derly into  his  face.  “ You  are  sad.  Some- 
thing has  happened  at  your  home.  Never 
mind  what  it  is— let  us  only  look  at  what 
seems.” 

“But,  darling,  what  shall  we  do?”  said  he. 

“Still  go  on  as  wo  do  now — just  live  on 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  never  minding 
about  another  day.  You,  I know,  are  al- 
ways thinking  of  that — I can  see  you  are. 
But  yon  must  not — will  you,  dear,  dear 
Clym?” 

“ You  are  just  like  all  women.  They  are 
over  content  to  build  their  lives  on  any 
incidental  position  that  offers  itself,  while 
men  would  fain  make  a globe  to  suit  them. 
Listen  to  this,  Eustacia.  There  is  a sub- 
ject I have  determined  to  put  off  no  longer. 
Your  sentiment  on  the  wisdom  of  carpe  diem 
does  not  impress  mo  to-day.  Our  present 
mode  of  life  must  shortly  be  brought  to  an 
end.”  . 

“ It  is  your  mother.” 

“ It  is.  I love  you  none  the  less  in  tell- 
ing you ; it  is  only  right  you  should  know.” 

“ I have  feared  my  bliss,”  she  said,  with 
the  merest  motion  of  her  lips.  “ It  has  been 
too  intense  and  consuming.” 

“ There  is  hope  yet.  There  are  forty  years 
of  work  in  me  yet,  and  why  should  you  de- 
spair? I am  only  at  an  awkward  turn- 
ing. I wish  people  wouldn't  bo  so  ready 
to  think  that  there  is  no  progress  without 
uniformity.” 

“Ah — your  mind  runs  off  to  the  philo- 
sophical side  of  it.  Well,  these  sad  and  hope- 
less obstacles  are  welcome  in  one  sense,  for 
they  enable  us  to  look  with  indifference 
upon  the  cruel  satires  that  Fate  loves  to  in- 
dulge in.  I have  heard  of  people  who,  upon 
coming  suddenly  into  happiuess,  have  died 
from  anxiety  lest  they  should  not  live  to  en- 
joy it.  I felt  myself  in  that  whimsical  state 
of  uneasiness  lately ; but  I shall  be  spared 
it  now.  Let  us  walk  on.” 

Clym  took  the  hand  which  was  already 
bared  for  him — it  was  a favorite  way  with 
them  to  walk  bare  hand  in  bare  hand — and 
led  her  through  the  ferns.  They  formed  a 
very  comely  picture  of  love  at  full  flush,  as 
they  walked  along  the  valley  that  late  aft- 
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eruoon,  the  sun  sloping  down  on  their  right, 
and  throwing  their  thin  spectral  shadows, 
tall  as  poplar-trees,  fat  ont  across  the  furze 
and  fern.  Eustacia  went  with  her  head 
thrown  back  fancifully,  a certain  glad  and 
voluptuous  air  of  triumph  pervading  her 
eyes  at  having  won  by  her  own  unaided 
personality  a man  who  was  her  perfect  com- 
plement in  attainments,  appearance,  and 
age.  On  the  young  man’s  part,  the  pale- 
ness of  face  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Paris,  and  the  incipient  marks  of  time 
and  thought,  were  less  perceptible  than 
when  he  returned,  the  healthful  and  ener- 
getic sturdiness  which  was  his  by  nature 
having  partially  recovered  its  original  pro- 
portions. They  wandered  onward  till  they 
reached  the  nether  margin  of  the  heath, 
where  it  became  marshy,  and  merged  in 
moorland. 

“ I must  part  from  you  here,  Clym,”  said 
Eustacia. 

They  stood  still  and  prepared  to  bid  each 
other  farewell.  Every  thing  before  them 
was  on  a perfect  level.  The  sun,  resting 
on  the  horizon  line,  streamed  across  the 
ground  from  between  copper-colored  and 
lilac  clouds,  stretched  out  in  flats  beneath 
a sky  of  pale  soft  green.  All  dark  objects 
on  the  earth  that  lay  toward  the  sun  were 
overspread  by  a purple  haze,  against  which 
groups  of  wailing  gnats  shone  out,  rising 
upward  and  dancing  about  like  sparks  of 
fire. 

“ Oh ! this  leaving  yon  is  too  hard  to  bear!” 
exclaimed  Eustacia,  in  a sudden  whisper  of 
anguish.  “Your  mother  will  influence  you 
too  much ; I shall  not  be  judged  fairly ; it 
will  get  afloat  that  I am  not  a good  girl,  and 
the  witch  story  will  be  added  to  make  me 
blacker.” 

“ They  can  not.  Nobody  dares  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  you  or  of  me.” 

“ Oh,  how  I wish  I was  sure  of  never  losing 
yon — that  you  could  not  be  able  to  desert 
me  anyhow !” 

Clym  stood  silent  a moment.  His  feelings 
were  high,  the  moment  was  passionate,  and 
he  cut  the  kuot. 

“You  shall  be  sure  of  me,  darling,”  he 
said,  folding  her  in  his  arms.  “We  will 
be  married  at  once.” 

“Oh,  Clym!” 

“ Do  you  agree  to  it  f” 

“ If — if  we  can.” 

“ We  certainly  can,  being  both  of  full  age. 
And  I have  not  followed  my  occupation  all 
these  seven  years  without  having  accumu- 
lated some  money;  and  if  you  will  agree  to 
live  in  a tiny  cottage  somewhere  on  the 
heath  until  I take  the  house  in  Budmouth 
for  the  school,  we  can  do  it  at  a very  little 
expense.” 

“ How  long  shall  we  have  to  live  In  the 
tiny  cottage,  Clym  f” 

“About  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that 


time  I shall  have  finished  my  reading.  Yes, 
we  will  do  it,  and  this  heart-aching  will 
be  over.  We  shall  of  course  live  in  absolute 
seclusion,  and  our  married  life  will  only  be- 
gin to  outward  view  when  we  take  the  house 
iu  Budmouth,  where  I have  already  address- 
ed a letter  on  the  matter.  Would  your  grand- 
father allow  you  ?” 

“ I think  he  would — on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  should  not  last  longer  than  six 
months.” 

“ I will  guarantee  that,  if  no  misfortune 
happens.” 

“If  no  misfortune  happens,”  she  repeated, 
slowly. 

“Which  is  not  likely.  Dearest,  fix  the 
exact  day.” 

And  then  they  consulted  on  the  question, 
and  the  day  was  chosen.  It  was  to  be  a 
fortnight  from  that  time. 

This  was  the  end  of  their  talk,  and  Eus- 
tacia left  him.  Clym  watched  her  as  she 
retired  toward  the  sun.  The  luminous  rays 
wrapped  her  up  with  her  increasing  remote- 
ness, and  the  rustle  of  her  dress  over  the 
sprouting  sedge  and  grass  died  away.  As 
he  watched,  the  dead  fiat  of  the  scenery 
overpowered  him,  though  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  that  untarnished  early  sum- 
mer greenness  which  was  worn  for  the  nonce 
by  the  poorest  blade.  There  was  something 
in  its  oppressive  horizon  tali  ty  which  too 
much  reminded  him  of  the  arena  of  life ; it 
gave  him  a sense  of  bare  equality  with,  and 
no  superiority  to,  a single  entity  under  the 
sun. 

Eustacia  was  now  no  longer  the  Olympian 
but  the  woman  to  him — a being  to  fight  for, 
support,  help,  be  maligned  for.  Now  that 
he  had  reached  a cooler  moment,  he  would 
have  preferred  a less  hasty  marriage ; but 
the  card  was  laid,  and  he  determined  to 
abide  by  the  game.  Whether  Eustacia  was 
to  add  one  other  to  the  list  of  those  who  love 
too  hotly  to  love  long  and  well,  the  forth- 
coming event  was  certainly  a ready  way  of 
proving. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YEOBRIGIIT  GOES,  AND  THE  BREACII  IS 
COMPLETE. 

All  that  evening  smart  sounds  denoting 
an  active  packing  up  came  from  Yeobright's 
room  to  the  ears  of  his  mother  down  stairs. 

Next  morning  he  departed  from  the  house, 
and  again  proceeded  across  the  heath.  A 
long  day’s  march  was  before  him,  his  object 
being  to  secure  a dwelling  to  Which  he  might 
take  Eustacia  when  she  became  his  wife. 
Such  a house,  email,  secluded,  and  with  its 
windows  boarded  up,  he  had  casually  ob- 
served a month  earlier,  near  a village  about 
five  miles  off;  and  thither  he  directed  his 
steps  to-day. 
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The  weather  was  far  different  from  that 
of  the  evening  before.  The  yellow  and  va- 
pory sunset  which  had  wrapped  up  Eustacia 
from  his  parting  gaze  had  presaged  change. 
It  was  one  of  those  not  infrequent  dayB  of 
an  English  June  which  are  as  wet  and  bois- 
terous as  November.  The  cold  clouds  hast- 
ened on  in  a body,  as  if  painted  on  a mov- 
ing slide.  Vapors  from  other  continents 
arrived  upon  the  wind,  and  seethed  and 
panted  round  him  as  he  walked  on. 

At  length  Clym  reached  the  margin  of  a 
fir  and  beech  plantation  which  had  been 
inclosed  from  heath-land  in  the  year  of  his 
birth.  Here  the  trees,  laden  heavily  with 
their  new  and  humid  leaves,  were  now  suf- 
fering more  damage  than  during  the  highest 
winds  of  winter,  when  the  boughs  are  spe- 
cially disencumbered  to  do  battle  with  the 
storm.  The  wet  young  beeches  were  under- 
going amputations,  bruises,  cripplings,  and 
harsh  lacerations,  from  which  the  wasting 
sap  would  bleed  for  many  a day  to  come,  and 
which  would  leave  scars  visible  till  the  day 
of  their  burning.  Each  stem  was  wrenched 
at  the  root,  where  it  moved  like  a bone  in 
its  socket,  and  at  every  onset  of  the  gale 
convulsive  sounds  came  from  the  branches, 
as  if  pain  were  felt.  In  a neighboring  brake 
a finch  was  trying  to  sing;  but  the  wind 
blew  under  his  feathers  till  they  stood  on 
end,  twisted  round  his  little  tail,  and  made 
him  give  up  his  song. 

Yet  a few  yards  to  Yeobright’s  right,  on 
the  open  heath,  how  ineffectively  gnashed 
the  storm ! Those  gusts  which  tore  the  trees 
merely  waved  the  furze  and  heather  in  a 
light  caress.  Egdon  was  made  for  such 
times  as  these. 

Yeobright  reached  the  empty  house  about 
mid-day.  It  was  almost  as  lonely  as  that  of 
Eustacia’s  grandfather,  but  the  fact  that  it 
stood  near  a heath  was  disguised  by  a belt 
of  firs  which  almost  inclosed  the  premises. 
He  journeyed  on  about  a mile  farther  to  the 
village  in  which  the  owner  lived,  and,  re- 
turning with  him  to  the  house,  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  the  man  under- 
took that  one  room  at  least  should  be  ready 
for  occupation  the  next  day.  Clym’s  inten- 
tion was  to  live  there  alone  until  Eustacia 
should  join  him  on  their  wedding  day. 

Then  he  turned  to  pursue  his  way  home- 
ward through  the  drizzle  that  had  so  great- 
ly transformed  the  scene.  The  ferns,  among 
which  he  had  lain  in  comfort  yesterday,  wrere 
dripping  moisture  from  every  frond,  whetting 
his  legs  through  as  he  brushed  past ; and  the 
fur  of  the  wild  rabbits  leaping  around  him 
was  clotted  into  dank  locks  by  the  same 
watery  leafage. 

He  reached  home  damp  and  weary  enough 
after  his  ten-mile  walk.  It  had  hardly  been 
a propitious  beginning,  but  he  had  chosen 
his  course,  and  would  show  no  swerving. 
The  evening  and  the  following  morning 


were  spent  in  concluding  arrangements  for 
his  departure.  To  stay  at  home  a minute 
longer  than  necessary  after  having  once 
come  to  his  determination  would  be,  he  felt, 
only  to  give  new  pain  to  his  mother  by  some 
word,  look,  or  deed. 

He  had  hired  a conveyance  and  sent  off 
his  goods  by  two  o’clock  that  day.  The 
next  step  was  to  get  some  furniture  which, 
after  serving  for  temporary  use  in  the  cot- 
tage, would  be  available  for  the  house  at 
Budmouth  when  increased  by  goods  of  a bet- 
ter description.  A mart  extensive  enough 
for  the  purpose  existed  some  miles  beyond 
the  spot  chosen  for  his  residence,  and  there 
he  resolved  to  pass  the  coming  night. 

It  now  only  remained  to  wish  his  mother 
good-by.  She  was  sitting  by  the  window 
as  usual  when  he  came  down  stairs. 

“ Mother,  I am  going  to  leave  you,”  he 
said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“ I thought  you  were  by  your  packing,” 
replied  Mrs.  Yeobright,  in  a voice  from  which 
every  particle  of  emotion  was  painfully  ex- 
cluded. 

“ And  you  will  part  friends  with  mo  f” 

“ Certainly,  Clym.” 

“ I am  going  to  be  married  on  the  twenty- 
fifth.” 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  be  married.” 

“ Aud  then — and  then  you  must  come  and 
see  us.  You  will  understand  me  better  aft- 
er that,  and  our  situation  will  not  be  so 
wretched  as  it  is  now.” 

“ I do  not  think  it  likely  I shall  come  to 
see  yon.” 

“ Then  it  will  not  be  by  my  fault  or  Eus- 
tacia’s, mother.  Good-by.” 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  departed  in  great 
misery,  which  was  several  hours  in  lessening 
itself  to  a controllable  level.  The  position 
had  been  such  that  nothiug  more  could  be 
said  without,  in  the  first  place,  breaking 
down  a barrier;  and  that  was  not  to  be 
done. 

No  sooner  had  Yeobright  gone  from  his 
mother’s  house  than  her  face  changed  its 
rigid  aspect  for  one  of  blank  despair.  Aft- 
er a while  she  wept,  and  her  tears  brought 
some  relief.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
did  nothing  but  walk  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den path  in  a state  bordering  on  stupefac- 
tion. Night  came,  and  with  it  but  little 
rest.  The  next  day,  with  an  instinct  to  do 
something  which  should  reduce  prostration 
to  mournfulness,  she  went  to  her  son’s  room, 
and  with  her  own  hands  arranged  it  in  or- 
der, for  an  imaginary  time  when  he  should 
return  again.  She  gave  some  attention  to 
her  flowers,  but  it  was  perfunctorily  be- 
stowed, for  they  no  longer  charmed  her. 

It  was  a great  relief  when,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  Tliomasin  paid  her  an  unexpect- 
ed visit.  This  was  not  the  Grst  meeting 
between  the  relatives  since  Thomasin’s  mar- 
riage, and,  past  blunders  having  been  in  a 
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rough  way  rectified,  they  could  always  greet 
each  other  with  pleasure  and  ease. 

The  oblique  band  of  sunlight  which  fol- 
lowed her  through  the  door  became  the 
young  wife  well.  It  illuminated  her  as  her 
presence  illuminated  the  heath.  In  her 
movements,  in  her  gaze,  she  reminded  the 
beholder  of  the  feathered  creatures  who 
lived  around  her  home.  All  similes  and 
allegories  concerning  her  began  and  euded 
with  birds.  There  was  as  much  variety  in 
her  motions  as  in  their  flight.  When  she 
was  musiug  she  was  a kestrel,  which  hangs 
in  the  air  by  an  invisible  motion  of  its  wings. 
When  she  was  in  a high  wind  her  light  body 
was  blown  against  trees  and  banks  like  a 
heroes.  When  she  was  frightened  she  dart- 
ed noiselessly  like  a kingfisher.  When  she 
was  serene  she  skimmed  like  a swallow,  and 
that  is  how  she  was  moving  now. 

“You  are  looking  very  blithe,  upon  my 
word,  Tamsie,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  with  a 
sad.  smile.  “ How  is  Damon  ?” 

“ He  is  very  well.” 

“ Is  he  kind  to  you,  Thomasin  ?”  And 
Mrs.  Yeobright  observed  her  narrowly. 

“ Pretty  fairly.” 

“ Is  that  honestly  said  t” 

“ Yes,  aunt.  I would  tell  you  if  he  were 
unkind.”  She  added,  blushing,  and  with 
hesitation : “ He — I don’t  know  if  I ought 
to  complain  to  you  about  this,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure  what  to  do.  I want  some  money, 
you  know,  aunt — some  to  buy  little  things 
for  myself — and  he  doesn’t  give  me  any.  I 
don’t  like  to  ask  him ; and  yet,  perhaps  he 
doesn’t  give  it  me  because  he  doesn’t  know; 
Ought  I to  mention  it  to  him,  aunt  ?” 

“ Of  course  you  ought.  Have  you  never 
said  a word  on  the  matter  ?” 

“ You  see,  I had  some  of  my  own,”  said 
Thomasin,  evasively,  “ and  I have  not  want- 
ed any  of  his  until  lately.  I did  just  say 
something  about  it  last  week ; but  he  seems 
— not  to  remember.” 

“He  must  be  made  to  remember.  You 
are  aware  that  I have  a little  box  full  of 
spade  guineas,  which  your  uncle  put  into 
my  hands  to  divide  between  yourself  and 
Clym  whenever  I chose.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  when  it  should  be  done.  They 
can  be  turned  into  sovereigns  at  any  mo- 
ment.” 

“ I think  I should  like  to  have  my  share 
— that  is,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“ You  shall,  if  necessary.  But  it  is  only 
proper  that  you  should  first  tell  your  hus- 
band distinctly  that  you  ore  without  any, 
and  see  what  he  will  do.” 

“Very  well;  I will.  . . . Aunt,  I have 
heard  about  Clym.  I know  you  are  in 
trouble  about  him,  and  that’s  why  I have 
come.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  turned  away,  and  her  feat- 
ures worked  in  her  attempt  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  Then  she  ceased  to  make  any  at- 


tempt, and  said,  “Oh,  Thomasin,  do  you 
think  he  hates  me?  How  can  he  bear  to 
grieve  me  so,  when  I have  lived  only  for 
him  through  all  these  years  ?” 

“Hate  you — no,”  said  Thomasin,  sooth- 
ingly. “It  is  only  that  he  loves  her  too 
well.  Look  at  it  quietly— do.  It  is  not  so 
very  bad  of  him.  Do  you  know,  I thought 
it  not  the  worst  match  he  could  have  made. 
With  the  exception  of  her  father,  Miss  Vye’s 
family  is  a good  one ; and  he  was  clever.” 

“ It  is  no  use,  Thomasin ; it  is  no  use. 
Your  intention  is  good ; but  I will  not  trou- 
ble you  to  argue.  I have  gone  through  the 
whole  that  can  l>e  said  on  either  side  times, 
and  many  times.  Clym  and  I have  not  part- 
ed in  anger ; we  have  parted  in  a worse  way. 
It  is  not  a passionate  quarrel  that  would 
have  broken  my  heart ; it  is  the  steady  op- 
position and  persistence  in  going  wrong  that 
he  has  shown.  Oh,  Thomasin,  he  was  so 
good  when  he  was  a little  boy — so  tender 
and  kind !” 

“ He  was,  I know.” 

“ I did  not  think  one  whom  I called  mine 
would  grow  up  to  treat  me  like  this.  He 
spoke  to  me  as  if  I opposed  him  to  injure 
him.  As  though  I could  wish  him  ill !” 

“There  are  worse  women  in  the  world 
than  Eustacia  Vye.” 

“There  are  too  many  better;  that’s  the 
agony  of  it.  It  was  she,  Thomasin,  and  she 
only,  who  led  your  husband  to  act  as  he 
did : I would  swear  it.” 

“ No,”  said  Thomasin,  eagerly.  “ It  was 
before  he  knew  me  that  he  thought  of  her, 
and  it  was  nothing  but  a mere  flirtation.” 

“Very  well;  we  will  let  it  be  so.  There 
is  little  use  in  unravelling  that  now.  Sons 
must  be  blind  if  they  will.  Why  is  it  that 
a woman  can  see  from  a distance  what  a 
man  can  not  see  close?  Clym  must  do  as 
he  will;  he  is  nothing  more  to  me.  And 
this  is  maternity — to  give  one’s  best  years 
and  best  love  to  insure  the  fate  of  being  de- 
spised I” 

“You  are  too  unyielding.  Think  how 
many  mothers  there  are  whose  sons  have 
brought  them  to  public  shame  by  real 
crimes,  before  you  feel  so  deeply  a case  like 
this.” 

“Thomasin,  don’t  lecture  me  — I can’t 
have  it.  It  is  the  excess  above  what  we 
expect  that  makes  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  that  may  not  be  greater  in  their  case 
than  in  mine : they  may  have  foreseen  the 
worst.  ...  I am  wrongly  made,  Thomasin,” 
she  added,  with  a mournful  smile.  “ Some 
widows  can  guard  against  the  wounds  their 
children  give  them  by  turning  their  hearts 
to  another  husband,  and  beginning  life 
again.  But  I always  was  a poor,  weak, 
one-idea’d  creature — I had  not  the  compass 
of  heart  nor  the  enterprise  for  that.  Just 
as  forlorn  and  stupefied  os  I was  when  my 
husband’s  spirit  flew  away  I have  sat  ever 
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since — never  attempting  to  mend  matters 
at  all.  I wa*  comparatively  a young  wom- 
an then,  and  I might  have  had  another  fam- 
ily by  this  time,  and  have  been  comfortod 
by  them  for  the  failure  of  this  one  son.” 

"It  was  the  more  noble  in  you  that  you 
did  not.” 

" The  more  noble,  the  less  wise.” 

"Forget  it,  and  be  soothed,  dear  aunt. 
And  I shall  not  leave  you  alone  for  long.  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  every  day.” 

And  for  ono  week  Thoniasin  literally  ful- 
filled her  word.  She  endeavored  to  make 
light  of  the  wedding ; and  brought  news  of 
the  preparations,  and  that  she  was  invited 
to  bo  present.  The  next  week  she  was 
rather  unwell,  and  did  not  appear.  Noth- 
ing had  as  yet  been  done  about  the  guineas, 
for  Thomasin  feared  to  address  her  husband 
again  on  the  subject,  and  Mrs.  Yeobriglit 
had  insisted  upon  this. 

One  day  just  before  this  time  Wildeve  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  "Quiet  Woman.” 
Iu  addition  to  the  upward  path  through  the 
heath  to  Blackbarrow  and  Mistover,  there 
was  a road  which  branched  from  the  high- 
way a short  distance  below  the  inn,  and  as- 
cended to  Mistover  by  a circuitous  and  easy 
incline.  This  was  the  only  route  for  vehi- 
cles to  the  captain’s  retreat.  A light  cart 
from  the  nearest  town  descended  the  road, 
and*  the  lad  who  was  driving  pulled  up  in 
front  of  the  inn  for  something  to  drink. 

" You  come  from  Mistover  f”  said  Wildeve. 

" Yes.  They  are  taking  in  good  things  up 
there.  Going  to  be  a wedding.”  And  the 
man  buried  his  face  in  his  mug. 

Wildeve  had  not  received  an  inkling  of 
the  fact  before,  and  a sudden  expression  of 
pain  overspread  his  face.  He  turned  for  a 
moment  into  the  passage  to  hide  it.  Then 
he  came  back  again. 

" Do  you  mean  Miss  Yye  ?”  he  said.  " How 
is  it — that  she  can  be  married  so  soon  f” 

" By  the  will  of  God  and  a ready  young 
man,  I suppose.” 

" You  don't  meau  Mr.  Yeobright  ?” 

" Yes.  He  has  been  creeping  about  with 
her  all  the  spring.” 

" I suppose — she  is  immensely  taken  with 
him  f” 

" She  is  crazy  about  him,  so  their  general 
servant  of  all  work  tells  me.  And  that  lad 
Charley  that  looks  after  the  horse  is  all  in  a 
daze  abont  it.  The  stun -poll  has  got  fond 
like  of  her.” 

" Is  she  lively — is  she  glad  f Going  to  be 
married  so  soon — well !” 

" It  isn’t  so  very  soon.” 

" No ; not  so  very  soon.” 

Wildeve  went  in-doors  to  the  empty  room, 
a curious  heart-ache  within  him.  He  rested 
his  elbow  upon  the  mantel-piece  and  his  face 
npon  his  hand.  When  Thomasin  entered 
the  room  he  did  not  tell  her  of  what  he  had 


heard.  The  old  longing  for  Eustacia  had 
re-appeared  in  his  soul,  and  it  was  mainly 
because  he  had  discovered  that  it  was  an- 
other man’s  intention  to  possess  her. 

To  be  yearning  for  the  difficult,  to  be 
weary  of  what  offered ; to  care  for  the  re- 
mote, to  dislike  the  near : it  was  Wildeve’s 
nature  always.  This  is  the  true  mark  of 
the  man  of  sentiment.  Though  Wildeve’s  fe- 
vered feeling  had  not  been  elaborated  to  real 
poetical  compass,  it  was  of  the  standard 
sort.  Accident  only  had  caused  it  to  be  lim- 
ited iu  scope.  The  Swiss  painter  Godefroi 
Mind  was  known  as  the  Raffaelle  of  Cats. 
Wildeve  in  the  same  light  might  have  been 
called  the  Rousseau  of  Egdon  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MORNING  AND  THE  EVENING  OF  AN 
EVENTFUL  DAY. 

The  wedding  morning  came.  Nobody 
would  have  imagined  from  appearances  that 
Blooms  End  had  any  interest  in  Mistover 
that  day.  A solemn  stillness  prevailed 
around  the  house  of  Clym’s  mother,  aud 
there  was  no  more  animation  in-doors.  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  who  had  declined  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  sat  by  the  breakfast  table  in  the 
old  room  which  communicated  immediate- 
ly with  the  porch,  her  eyes  listlessly  direct- 
ed toward  the  open  door.  It  was  the  room 
iu  which,  six  months  earlier,  the  merry 
Christmas  party  had  met,  to  which  Eustacia 
came  secretly  and  as  a stranger.  The  only 
living  thing  that  entered  now  was  a spar- 
row, and  seeing  no  movements  to  cause 
alarm,  he  hopped  boldly  round  the  room,  en- 
deavored to  go  out  by  the  window,  and  flut- 
tered among  the  pot-flowers.  This  roused 
the  lonely  sitter,  who  got  up,  released  the 
bird,  aud  went  to  the  door.  She  was  ex- 
pecting Thomasin,  who  had  written  the 
night  before  to  state  that  the  time  had  come 
when  she  would  wish  to  have  the  money, 
aud  that  she  would,  if  possible,  call  this  day. 

Yet  Thomasin  occupied  Mrs.  Yeobright’s 
thoughts  but  slightly  as  she  looked  up  the 
valley  of  the  heath,  alive  with  butterflies, 
and  with  grasshoppers  whose  husky  noises 
on  every  side  formed  a whispered  chorus.  A 
domestic  drama,  for  w hich  the  preparations 
were  now  being  made  about  three  miles  off, 
was  but  little  less  vividly  present  to  her 
eyes  than  if  enacted  before  her.  She  tried 
to  dismiss  the  vision,  and  walked  about  the 
garden  plot;  but  her  ©yes  ever  aud  anon 
sought  out  the  direction  of  the  parish  church 
to  which  Mistover  belonged,  and  her  excited 
fancy  clove  the  hills  which  divided  the  build- 
ing from  her  eyes.  The  morning  w-ore  away. 
Eleven  o’clock  struck : could  it  be  that  the 
wedding  was  then  in  progress  f It  must  be 
so.  She  went  on  imagining  the  scene  at 
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that  church  to  which  he  had  by  this  time 
takcu  his  bride.  She  pictured  the  little 
group  of  children  by  the  gate  as  the  pony- 
carriage  drove  up  in  which,  as  Thomasin 
had  learned,  they  were  going  to  perform  the 
short  journey.  Then  she  saw  them  enter 
and  proceed  to  the  chancel  and  kneel,  and 
the  service  seemed  to  go  on. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
“ Oh,  it  is  a mistake  !”  she  groaned.  “ And 
he  will  rue  it  some  day,  and  think  of  me !” 

While  she  remained  thus,  overcome  by 
her  forebodings,  the  old  clock  in-doors 
whizzed  forth  twelve  strokes.  Soon  after, 
faint  sounds  floated  to  her  ear  from  over  the 
hills.  The  breeze  came  from  that  quarter, 
and  it  had  brought  with  it  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant bells,  gayly  starting  off  in  a peal : one, 
two,  three,  four,  five.  The  ringers  at  East 
Egdon  were  announcing  the  nuptials  of 
Eustacia  and  her  son. 

“ Then  it  is  over,”  she  murmured.  “ Well, 
well ! and  life  too  will  be  over  soon.  And 
why  should  I go  on  scalding  my  face  like 
this?  Cry  about  one  thing  in  life,  cry 
about  all;  one  thread  runs  through  the 
whole  piece.  And  yet  we  say  a time  to 
laugh!” 

Toward  evening  Wildeve  came.  Since 
Thomasin’s  marriage  Mrs.  Yeobright  had 
evinced  toward  him  that  grim  friendliness 
which  at  last  arises  in  all  such  cases  of  un- 
desired affinity.  The  visiou  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  is  thrown  aside  in  sheer  wea- 
riness, and  brow -beaten  human  endeavor 
listlessly  makes  the  best  of  the  fact  that  is. 
Wildeve,  to  do  him  justice,  had  behaved 
very  courteously  to  his  wife’s  aunt ; and  it 
was  with  no  surprise  that  she  saw  him  en- 
ter now. 

“ Thomasin  has  not  been  able  to  come  as 
she  promised  to  do,”  he  replied  to  her  in- 
quiry, which  had  been  anxious,  for  she 
knew  that  her  niece  was  badly  in  want  of 
money.  “The  captain  came  down  last 
night  aud  personally  pressed  her  to  join 
them  to-day.  So,  not  to  be  unpleasant,  she 
determined  to  go.  They  fetched  her  in  the 
pony -chaise,  and  are  going  to  bring  her 
back.” 

“ Then  it  is  done,”  said  Mrs.  Yeobright. 
“ Have  they  gone  to  their  new  home  f” 

“ I don’t  know.  I have  had  no  news  from 
Mistovcr  since  Thomasin  left  to  go.” 

“You  did  not  go  with  kerf”  said  she,  as 
if  there  might  be  good  reasons  why. 

“I  could  not,”  said  Wildeve,  reddening 
slightly.  “Wo  could  not  both  leave  the 
house ; it  was  rather  a busy  morning  on  ac- 
connt  of  Southcrton  great  market. — I be- 
lieve yon  have  something  to  give  to  Thom- 
asin. If  you  like,  I will  take  it.” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  hesitated,  and  wondered 
if  Wildeve  knew  what  the  something  was. 
“Did  she  tell  you  of  this?”  she  inquired. 


“ Not  particularly.  She  casually  dropped 
a remark  about  having  arranged  to  fetch 
some  article  or  other.” 

“ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  send  it.  She 
can  have  it  whenever  she  chooses  to  come.” 

“ That  won’t  be  yet.  In  the  present  state 
of  her  health  she  must  not  go  on  walking  so 
much  as  she  has  done.”  He  added,  with  a 
faint  twang  of  sarcasm : “ What  wonderful 
thing  is  it  that  I can  not  be  trusted  to 
take  f ” 

“Nothing  worth  troubling  yon  with.” 

“ One  would  think  yon  doubted  my  hon- 
esty,” he  said,  with  a laugh,  though  his  col- 
or rose  iu  a quick  resent  fulness  frequent 
with  him. 

“Yon  need  think  no  snch  thing,”  said 
she,  dryly.  “It  is  simply  that  I,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  feel  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  had  better  be 
done  by  certain  people  than  by  others.” 

“As  you  like,  as  you  like,”  said  Wildeve, 
laconically.  “ It  is  not  worth  arguing  about. 
Well,  I think  I must  turn  homeward  again, 
as  the  inn  must  not  be  left  long  in  charge 
of  the  lad  aud  the  maid  only.” 

Ho  went  his  way,  his  farewell  being 
scarcely  so  courteous  as  his  greeting.  But 
Mrs.  Yeobright  knew  him  thoroughly  by 
this  time,  aud  took  little  notice  of  his  man- 
ner, good  or  bad. 

When  Wildeve  was  gone,  Mrs.  Yeobright 
stood  and  considered  what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
guineas  which  she  had  not  liked  to  intrust 
to  Wildeve.  It  was  hardly  credible  that 
Thomasin  had  told  him  to  ask  for  them, 
when  the  necessity  for  them  had  arisen 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  at 
his  hands.  At  the  same  time,  Thomasin  re- 
ally wanted  them,  and  might  be  unable  to 
come  to  Blooms  End  for  another  week  at 
least.  To  take  or  send  the  money  to  her  at 
the  inn  would  be  impolitic,  since  Wildeve 
would  pretty  surely  be  present,  or  would 
discover  the  transaction ; and  if,  as  her 
aunt  suspected,  he  treated  her  less  kindly 
than  she  deserved  to  be  treated,  he  might 
then  get  the  whole  sum  out  of  her  gentle 
hands.  But  on  this  particular  evening 
Thomasin  was  at  Mistover,  and  any  thing 
might  be  conveyod  to  her  there  without  the 
know' ledge  of  her  hnsband.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  opportunity  was  worth  taking  advan- 
tage of. 

Her  son,  too,  was  there,  and  was  now  mar- 
ried. There  could  bo  no  more  proper  mo- 
ment to  render  him  his  share  of  the  money 
than  the  present.  And  the  chance  that, 
would  be  afforded  her,  by  sending  him  this 
gift,  of  showing  how  far  she  was  from  bear- 
ing him  ill-will,  cheered  the  sad  mother’s 
heart. 

She  went  up  stairs  and  took  from  a locked 
drawer  a little  box,  out  of  which  she  ponred 
a hoard  of  broad  unworn  guineas  that  had 
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lain  there  many  a year.  There  were  a hun- 
dred in  all,  and  she  divided  them  into  two 
heaps,  fifty  in  each.  Tying  up  these  in 
small  canvas  bags,  she  went  down  to  the 
garden  and  called  to  Christian  Can  tie,  who 
was  loitering  about  in  hope  of  a supper 
which  was  not  really  owed  him.  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright  gave  him  the  money-bags,  charged 
him  to  go  to  Mistover,  and  on  no  account  to 
deliver  them  into  any  one’s  hands  save  her 
son’s  and  Thomasin’s.  On  further  thought 
she  deemed  it  advisable  to  tell  Christian 
precisely  what  the  two  bags  contained,  that 
he  might  be  fully  impressed  with  their  im- 
portance. She  had  never  had  occasion  to 
doubt  his  care  or  his  honesty,  and  nobody 
could  have  foreseen  that  other  qualities 
would  be  in  requisition  for  such  a simple 
errand.  Christian  pocketed  the  money-bags, 
promised  the  greatest  carefulness,  and  set 
out  on  his  way. 

“You  need  not  hurry,”  said  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright.  “ It  will  be  better  not  to  get  there 
till  after  dusk,  and  then  nobody  will  notice 
you.  Como  back  here  to  supper  if  it  is  not 
too  late.” 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  he  began 
to  ascend  the  ridge  toward  Mistover,  but 
the  long  days  of  summer  being  at  their  cli- 
max, the  first  obscurity  of  evening  had  only 
just  begun  to  tan  the  landscape.  At  this 
point  of  his  journey  Christian  heard  voices, 
and  found  that  they  proceeded  from  a com- 
pany of  men  and  women  who  were  travers- 
ing a hollow  ahead  of  him,  the  tops  only  of 
their  heads  being  visible. 

He  paused  and  thought  of  the  money  he 
carried.  It  was  almost  too  early  even  for 
Christian  to  seriously  fear  robbery : never- 
theless, he  took  a precaution  which  ever 
since  his  boyhood  he  had  adopted  whenever 
he  carried  more  than  two  or  three  shillings 
upon  his  person — a precaution  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  owner  of  the  Pitt  or  Regen- 
cy diamond  when  filled  with  similar  misgiv- 
ings. He  took  off  his  boots,  untied  the 
guineas,  and  emptied  the  contents  of  one 
little  bag  into  the  right  boot,  and  of  the 
other  into  the  left,  spreading  them  as  flatly 
as  possible  over  the  bottom  of  each,  which 
was  really  a spacious  coffer  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  foot.  Palling  them 
on  again  and  lacing  them  to  the  very  top, 
he  proceeded  on  his  way,  more  easy  in  his 
head  than  under  his  soles. 

His  path  converged  toward  that  of  the 
noisy  company,  and  on  coming  nearer  he 
found  to  his  relief  that  they  were  several 
East  Egdon  people  whom  he  knew  very  well, 
while  with  them  walked  Fairway  of  Blooms 
End. 

“ What ! Christian  going  too  T”  said  Fair- 
way, as  soon  as  he  recognized  the  new-comer. 
“ You’ve  got  no  young  womau  nor  wife  to 
your  name  to  gie  a gown-piece  to,  I’m  sure.” 

“What  d’ye  moan f” said  Christian. 


“Why,  the  raffle.  Going  to  the  raffle  as 
well  as  ourselves  I” 

“ Never  knew  a word  o’t.  Is  it  like  cud- 
gel-playing, or  other  smallest  forms  of  blood- 
shed f I don’t  want  to  go,  thank  you,  Mis- 
ter Fairway,  and  no  offense.” 

“ Christian  don’t  know  the  fun  o’t,  and 
’t would  be  a fine  sight  for  him,”  said  a bux- 
om woman.  “There’s  no  danger  at  all, 
Christian.  Every  man  puts  in  a shilling 
apiece,  and  one  wins  a gown-piece  for  his 
wife  or  sweetheart,  if  he’s  got  one.” 

“ Well,  as  that’s  not  my  fortune,  there’s  no 
meaning  in  it  to  me.  But  I should  like  to 
see  the  fine  spectacle,  if  there’s  nothing  of 
the  black-art  in  it,  and  if  a man  may  look 
on  without  cost,  or  getting  iuto  any  danger- 
ous tumult !” 

“There  will  be  no  uproar  at  all,”  said 
Timothy.  “ Sure,  Christian,  if  you’d  like  to 
come,  we’ll  see  there’s  no  harm  done.” 

“And  no  unseemly  gayeties,  I suppose? 
You  see,  neighbors,  if  so,  it  would  be  setting 
father  a bad  example,  as  he  is  so  outwardly 
given.  But  a gown -piece  for  a shilling,  and 
no  black-art — ’tis  worth  looking  in  to  see, 
and  it  wouldn’t  hinder  me  half  an  hour. 
Yes,  I’ll  come,  if  you’ll  step  a little  way  to- 
ward Mistover  with  me  afterward,  suppos- 
ing night  shonld  have  closed  in,  and  nobody 
else  is  going  that  way  ?” 

One  or  two  promised ; and  Christian,  di- 
verging from  his  direct  path,  turned  down 
the  vale  with  his  companions  toward  the 
“Quiet  Woman.” 

When  they  entered  the  large  common 
room  of  the  inn  they  found  assembled  there 
about  ten  men  from  among  the  neighboring 
population,  and  the  group  was  increased  by 
the  new  contingent  to  double  that  number. 
Most  of  them  were  sitting  round  the  room 
in  seats  divided  by  wooden  elbows  like  those 
of  cathedral  stalls,  which  were  carved  with 
the  initials  of  many  au  illustrious  drunkard 
of  former  times  who  had  passed  his  days 
and  his  nights  between  them,  and  now  lay 
as  an  alcoholic  cinder  in  the  nearest  church- 
yard. Among  the  cups  on  the  long  table 
before  the  sitter  lay  au  open  parcel  of  light 
drapery — the  gown-piece,  as  it  was  called, 
which  was  to  be  raffled  for.  Wilde ve  was 
standiug  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place, 
smoking  a cigar;  and  the  promoter  of  the 
raffle,  a packman  from  a distant  town,  was 
expatiating  upon  the  value  of  the  fabric  as 
material  for  a summer  dress. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  as  the 
new-comers  drew  up  to  the  table,  “ there’s 
five  have  entered,  and  we  want  four  more 
to  make  up  the  number.  I think,  by  the 
faces  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  just 
come  in,  that  they  are  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this  rare  opportunity  of 
beautifying  their  ladies  at  a very  trifling 
expense.” 

Fairway,  Sam,  and  another  placed  their 
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shillings  ou  the  table,  and  the  man  turned 
to  Christian. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  Christiau,  drawing  back 
with  a quick  gaze  of  misgiving.  “ I am  only 
a poor  chap  come  to  look  on,  an’  it  please 
ye,  Sir.  I don’t  so  much  as  know  how  you 
do  it.  If  so  be  I was  sure  of  getting  it,  I 
would  put  down  the  shilling ; but  I couldn’t 
otherwise.” 

“ I think  you  might  almost  be  sure,”  said 
the  peddler.  “ In  fact,  now  I look  into  your 
face,  even  if  I can’t  say  you  are  sure  to  win, 
I can  say  that  I never  saw  any  thing  look 
more  like  winning  in  my  life.” 

“ You’ll  anyhow  have  the  same  chance  as 
the  rest  of  us,”  said  Sam. 

“And  the  extra  luck  of  being  the  last- 
comer,”  said  another. 

“ And  I was  born  wi’  a caul,  aud  perhaps 
can  be  no  more  ruined  than  drowned,”  Chris- 
tian added,  beginning  to  give  way. 

Ultimately  Christian  laid  down  his  shil- 
ling, the  raffle  began,  and  the  dice  went 
round.  When  it  came  to  Christian’s  turn 
he  took  the  box  with  a trembling  hand, 
shook  it  fearfully,  and  threw  a pair-royal. 
Three  of  the  others  had  thrown  common  low 
pairs,  and  all  the  rest  mere  points. 

“The  gentleman  looked  like  winning,  as 
I said,”  observed  the  chapman,  blandly. 
“Take  it,  Sir:  the  article  is  yours.” 

“ Haw ! haw ! haw !”  said  Fairway.  “ I’m 

d if  this  isn’t  the  quarest  start  that  ever 

I knowed !” 

“ Mine  f”  asked  Christian,  with  a vacant 
stare  from  his  target  eyes.  “ I — I haven’t 
got  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widder  belong- 
ing to  me  at  all,  and  I’m  afeard  ’twill  make 
me  laughed  at  to  hae  it,  Master  Traveller. 
What  with  being  curious  to  join  in,  I never 
thought  of  that.  What  shall  I do  wi’  a 
woman’s  clothes,  and  not  lose  my  decency  ?” 

“ Keep  it,  to  be  sure,”  said  Fairway,  “ if  it 
is  only  for  luck.  Perhaps  ’twill  tempt  some 
woman  that  thy  poor  carcass  had  no  power 
over  when  standing  empty-handed.” 

“Keep  it  certainly,”  said  Wildeve,  who 
had  idly  watched  the  scene  from  a distance. 

The  table  was  then  cleared  of  the  articles, 
and  the  men  began  to  drink. 

“ Well  to  be  sure!”  said  Christian,  half  to 
himself.  “To  think  I should  have  been 
born  so  lucky  as  this,  and  not  have  found  it 
out  until  now!  What  curious  creatures 
these  dice  be — powerful  rulers  of  us  all,  and 
yet  at  my  command!  I am  sure  I never 
need  be  afeard  of  any  thing  after  this.” 
He  haudled  the  dice  fondly  one  by  one. 
“ Why,  Sir,”  he  said,  in  a confidential  whis- 
per to  Wildeve,  who  was  near  his  left  hand, 
“ if  I could  only  use  this  power  that’s  in  me 
of  multiplying  money,  I might  do  some  good 
to  a near  relation  of  yours,  seeing  what  I 
have  got  about  me  of  hers — eh !”  He  tapped 
one  of  his  money-laden  boots  upon  the  floor. 

“ What  do  you  mean  T”  said  Wildeve. 


“ That’s  a secret.  Well,  I must  be  going 
now.”  He  looked  anxiously  toward  Fair- 
way. 

“ Where  are  you  going  t”  Wildeve  asked. 

“ To  Mistover  Knap.  I have  to  see  Mrs. 
Thomasiu  there — that’s  all.” 

“Iam  going  there  too,  to  fetch  Mrs.  Wild- 
eve. We  can  walk  together.” 

Wildeve  became  lost  in  thought,  and  a 
look  of  inward  illumination  came  into  his 
eyes.  It  was  money  for  his  wife  that  Mrs. 
Yeobright  could  not  trust  him  with.  “ Yet 
she  could  trust  this  fellow,”  he  said  to  him- 
self. “ Wrby,  doesn’t  that  w hich  belongs  to 
the  wife  belong  to  the  husband  too  f” 

He  called  to  the  pot-boy  to  bring  him  his 
hat,  and  said,  “ Now,  Christian,  I am  ready.” 

“ Mr.  Wildeve,”  said  Christian,  timidly,  as 
he  turned  to  leave  the  room,  “ would  you 
mind  lending  me  them  wonderful  little 
things  that  carry  my  luck  inside  ’em,  that  I 
might  practice  a bit  by  myself,  you  know  ?” 
He  looked  wistfully  at  the  dice  and  box  ly- 
ing on  the  mantel-piece. 

“ Certainly,”  said  Wildeve,  carelessly. 
“ They  were  only  cut  out  by  some  lad  with 
his  knife,  aud  are  worth  nothing.’7  And 
Christian  went  back  and  privately  pocketed 
them. 

Wildeve  opened  the  door  aud  looked  out. 
The  night  was  warm  and  cloudy.  “ By  Gad ! 
’tie  dark,”  he  continued.  “ But  I suppose 
we  shall  find  our  way.” 

“ If  we  should  lose  the  path  it  might  be 
awkward,” said  Christian.  “A  lantern  is  tho 
only  weapon  that  will  make  it  safe  for  us.” 

“Let’s  have  a lantern  by  all  means.” 
The  stable  lantern  was  fetched  and  lighted. 
Christian  took  up  his  gown-piece,  and  the 
two  set  out  to  ascend  the  hill. 

Within  the  room  the  men  fell  into  chat, 
till  their  attention  was  for  a moment  drawn 
to  the  chimney-corner.  This  was  large, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  proper  recess,  con- 
tained within  its  jambs,  like  many  on  Eg- 
don,  a receding  seat,  so  that  a person  might 
sit  there  absolutely  unobserved,  provided 
there  was  no  fire  to  light  him  up,  as  was  the 
case  now  and  throughout  the  summer.  From 
the  niche  a siugle  object  protruded  into  the 
light  from  tho  candles  on  the  table.  It  was 
a clay  pipe,  and  its  color  was  crimson  red. 
The  men  had  been  attracted  to  this  object 
by  a voice  behind  the  pipe  asking  for  a 
light. 

“ Upon  my  life  it  fairly  startled  me  when 
you  spoke,”  said  Fairway,  handing  a can- 
dle. “ Oh — ’tis  the  reddleman.  You’ve 
kept  a quiet  tongue,  young  man.” 

“Yes;  I had  nothing  to  say,”  observed 
Venn.  In  a few  minutes  he  arose,  and 
wished  the  company  good-night. 

Meanwliilo  Wildeve  aud  Christian  had 
plunged  into  the  heath. 

It  was  a stagnant,  warm,  and  misty  night, 
full  of  all  tho  heavy  perfumes  of  new  vege- 
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tation  not  yet  dried  l>y  hot  suns,  and  among 
these  particularly  the  scent  of  the  fern.  The 
lantern,  dangling  from  Christian’s  baud, 
brushed  the  feathery  fronds  in  passing  by, 
disturbing  moths  and  other  wiuged  insects, 
which  dew  out  and  alighted  upon  its  horny 
panes. 

“So  yon  have  money  to  carry  to  Mrs. 
Wilde ve  f”  said  Christian’s  companion,  after 
a silence.  “Don’t  you  think  it  very  odd 
that  it  shouldn’t  be  given  to  me  T” 

“ As  man  and  wife  be  one  flesh,  ’twould 
have  been  all  the  same,  I should  think,” 
said  Christian.  “But  my  strict  documents 
was  to  give  the  money  into  Mrs.  Wildeve’s 
hand;  and  ’tis  well  to  do  things  right.” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Wildeve.  Any  person 
who  had  knowu  the  circumstances  might 
have  perceived  that  Wildeve  was  mortified 
by  the  discovery  that  the  matter  in  transit 
was  money,  and  not,  as  he  had  supposed 
when  at  Blooms  End,  some  fancy  knickknack 
which  only  interested  the  two  women  them- 
selves. Mrs.  Yeobright’s  refusal  implied 
that  his  honor  was  not  considered  to  be  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  to  make  him  a safe 
bearer  of  his  wife’s  property. 

“ How  very  warm  it  is  to-night,  Chris- 
tian!” he  said,  panting,  when  they  were 
nearly  under  Biackbarrow.  “Let  ns  sit 
down  for  a few  minutes,  for  Heaven’s  sake.” 

Wildeve  flung  himself  down  on  the  soft 
ferns,  and  Christian,  placing  the  lantern  on 
the  ground,  perched  himself  in  a cramped 
position  hard  by,  his  knees  almost  touching 
his  chin.  He  presently  thrust  one  hand 
into  his  coat  pocket,  and  began  shaking  it 
about. 

“ What  are  you  rattling  in  there  f”  said 
Wildeve. 

“ Ouly  the  dice,  Sir,”  said  Christian,  quick- 
ly withdrawing  his  hand.  “ What  magical 
machines  these  little  things  be,  Mr.  Wild- 
eve ! ’Tis  a game  I should  never  get  tired 
of.  Would  you  mind  my  taking  ’em  out 
and  looking  at  ’em  for  a minute  to  see  how 
they  are  made  f I didn’t  like  to  look  close 
before  the  other  men  for  fear  they  should 
think  it  bad  manners  in  me.”  Christian 
took  them  out,  and  examined  them  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  by  the  lantern  light. 
“That  these  little  things  should  carry  such 
luck,  and  such  charm,  and  such  a spell,  and 
such  power  in  ’em,  passes  all  I ever  heard  or 
seed,”  he  went  on,  with  a fascinated  gaze  at 
the  dice,  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
country  places,  were  made  of  wood,  the 
points  being  burned  upon  each  face  with 
the  end  of  a wire. 

“ They  are  a great  deal  in  a small  com- 
pass, you  think  t” 

“ Yes.  Do  ye  suppose  they  really  be  the 
devil’s  playthings,  Mr.  Wildeve  t If  so,  ’tis 
no  good  sign  that  I be  such  a lucky  man.” 

“ You  ought  to  win  some  money*,  now  that 
you’ve  got  them.  Any  woman  would  marry 


you  then.  Now  is  your  time,  Christian,  and 
I would  recommend  you  not  to  let  it  slip. 
Some  men  are  born  to  luck,  some  are  not.  I 
belong  to  the  latter  class.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  any  body  who  was 
born  to  it  besides  myself  T” 

“ Oh  yes.  I once  heard  of  an  Italian  who 
sat  down  at  a gaming  table  with  only  a 
louis  (that’s  a foreign  sovereign)  in  his 
pocket.  He  played  on  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  won  ten  thousand  pounds,  stripping  the 
bank  he  had  played  against.  Then  there 
was  another  man  who  had  lost  a thousand 
pounds,  and  went  to  the  broker’s  next  day 
to  sell  stock  that  he  might  pay  the  debt. 
The  man  to  whom  he  owed  the  money 
went  with  him  in  a hackney-coach ; and  to 
pass  the  time  they  tossed  who  should  pay 
the  fare.  The  mined  man  won,  and  the 
other  was  tempted  to  continue  the  game, 
and  they  played  all  the  way.  When  the 
coachman  stopped  he  was  told  to  drive  home 
again ; the  whole  thousand  pounds  had  been 
won  back  by  the  man  who  was  going  to 
sell.” 

“Ha!  ha! — splendid!”  exclaimed  Chris- 
tian. “ Go  on — go  on !” 

“ Then  there  was  a man  named  Rumbold, 
who  was  only  a waiter  at  a club-house.  He 
began  playing  first  half-crown  stakes,  and 
then  higher  and  higher,  till  he  became  very 
rich,  got  an  appointment  in  India,  and  rose 
to  be  Governor  of  Madras.  His  daughter 
married  a member  fof  Parliament,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  stood  godfather  to  one  of 
the  children.” 

“ Wonderful ! wonderful !” 

“And  once  there  was  a young  man  in 
America  who  lost  his  last  dollar.  He  went 
out,  sold  his  watch  and  chain  ; came  in,  and 
lost  them : went  out  and  sold  his  umbrella ; 
lost  again : sold  his  hat ; lost  again:  sold  his 
coat,  and  came  in  in  his  shirt  sleeves ; lost 
again.  Began  taking  off  his  boots,  and  then 
a looker-on  gave  him  a trifle  for  his  pluck. 
With  this  he  won.  Won  back  his  coat,  won 
back  his  hat,  won  back  his  umbrella,  his 
watch,  his  money,  and  went  out  of  the  door 
a rich  man.” 

“Ob,  ’tis  too  good — it  takes  away  my 
breath ! Mr.  Wildeve,  I think  I will  try  an- 
other shilling  with  you,  as  I am  one  of  that 
sort ; no  danger  can  come  o’t,  and  you  can 
afford  to  lose.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Wildeve,  rising.  Search- 
ing about  with  the  lantern,  he  found  a large 
flat  stone,  which  he  placed  between  himself 
and  Christian,  and  sat  down  again.  The 
lantern  was  opened  to  give  more  light,  and 
its  rays  directed  upon  the  stone.  Christian 
put  down  a shilling,  Wildeve  another,  and 
each  threw.  Christian  won.  They  played 
for  two.  Christian  won  again. 

“ Let  us  try  four,”  said  Wildeve.  They 
played  for  four.  This  time  the  stakes  were 
won  by  Wildeve. 
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“Ah,  those  little  accidents  will,  of  course, 
sometimes  happen  to  the  luckiest  man/1  he 
observed. 

“ And  now  I have  no  more  money !”  ex- 
claimed Christian,  excitedly.  “And  yet  if 
I could  go  on,  I should  get  it  back  again, 
and  more.  I wish  this  was  mine.”  He  struck 
his  boot  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  guin- 
eas chinked  within. 

“ What ! you  have  not  put  Mrs.  Wildeve’s 
money  there  ?” 

“ Yes.  'Tis  for  safety.  Is  it  any  harm  to 
raffle  with  a married  lady's  money,  when,  if  I 
win,  I shall  only  keep  my  winnings,  and  give 
her  her  own  all  the  same ; and  if  t'other  man 
wins,  her  money  will  go  to  the  lawful  own- 
er f” 

“None  at  all.” 

Wildevo  had  been  brooding  ever  since 
they  started  on  the  mean  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  wife's  friends,  and 
it  cut  his  heart  severely.  As  the  minutes 
had  passed,  he  had  gradually  drifted  into  a 
revengeful  intention  without  knowing  the 
precise  moment  of  forming  it.  This  was  to 
teach  Mrs.  Yeobright  a lesson,  os  he  consid- 
ered it  to  be ; in  other  words,  to  show  her, 
if  he  could,  that  her  niece's  husband  was 
the  proper  guardian  of  her  niece's  property. 

“Well,  here  goes!”  said  Christian,  begin- 
ning to  unlace  one  boot.  “I  shall  dream 
of  it  nights  and  nights,  I suppose,  but  I shall 
always  swear  my  flesh  don't  crawl  when  I 
think  o't.” 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  boot,  and 
withdrew  one  of  poor  Thomasin's  precious 
guineas,  piping  hot.  Wildeve  had  already 
placed  a sovereign  on  the  stone.  The  game 
was  then  resumed.  Wildeve  won  first,  and 
Christian  ventured  another,  winning  him- 
self this  time.  The  game  fluctuated,  but 
the  average  was  in  Wilde ve's  favor.  Both 
men  became  so  absorbed  in  the  game  that 
they  took  no  heed  of  any  thing  but  the  pig- 
my objects  immediately  beneath  their  eyes : 
the  flat  stone,  the  open  lantern,  the  dice,  and 
the  few  illuminated  fern  leaves  which  lay 
under  the  light  were  the  whole  world  to 
them. 

At  length  Christian  lost  rapidly;  and 
presently,  to  his  horror,  the  whole  fifty 
guineas  belonging  to  Thomasin  had  been 
handed  over  to  his  adversary. 

“I  don't  care — I don't  care!”  he  moaned, 
and  desperately  set  about  untying  his  left 
boot  to  get  at  the  other  fifty.  “ The  devil 
will  toss  me  into  the  flames  on  his  three- 
pronged fork  for  this  night's  work,  I know. 
But  perhaps  I shall  win  yet,  and  then  I'll 
get  a wife  to  sit  up  with  me  o'  nights,  and  I 
won't  be  afeard,  I won't ! Here’s  another 
for  'ee,  my  man.”  He  slapped  another  guin- 
ea down  upon  the  stone,  and  the  dice-box 
was  rattled  again. 

Time  passed  on.  Wildeve  began  to  be  as 
excited  as  Christian  himself.  When  com- 


mencing the  game  his  intention  had  been 
nothing  further  than  a bitter  practical  joke 
on  Mrs.  Yeobright.  To  win  the  money,  fairly 
or  otherwise,  and  to  hand  it  contemptuous- 
ly to  Thomasin  in  her  aunt's  presence,  had 
been  the  dim  adumbration  of  his  purpose. 
But  men  are  drawn  from  their  intentions, 
even  in  the  course  of  carrying  them  out,  and 
it  was  extremoly  doubtful,  by  the  time  the 
twentieth  guinea  had  been  reached,  whether 
Wildeve  was  conscious  of  any  other  inten- 
tion than  that  of  winning  for  liis  own  person- 
al benefit.  Moreover,  he  was  now  no  longer 
gambling  for  his  wife's  money,  but  for  Yeo- 
bright's : though  of  this  fact  Christian,  in 
his  appreheusiveness,  did  not  inform  him. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when,  with 
almost  a shriek,  Christian  placed  Yeobright's 
last  bright  guinea  upon  the  stone.  In  forty 
seconds  it  had  gone  the  way  of  its  compan- 
ions. 

Christian  turned  and  flung  himself  on  the 
ferns  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  “Oh,  what 
shall  I do  with  my  wretched  self  ?”  he  groan- 
ed. “What  shall  I dot  Will  any  good 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  my  wicked  soul  f” 

“ Do  f Live  on  just  the  same.” 

“ I won't  live  on  just  the  same.  I'll  die. 
I say  you  are  a — a — ” 

“ A man  sharper  than  my  neighbor.” 

“ Yes,  a man  sharper  than  my  neighbor ; a 
regular  sharper.” 

“ Poor  chip8-in-porridge,  you  are  very  un- 
mannerly.” 

“ I don't  know  about  that.  And  I say  you 
are  unmannerly,  you  are  poor  chips-in-por- 
ridge.  Yes,  that's  what  I say.” 

Christian  then  pulled  on  his  boots,  and 
with  heavy  breathings  which  could  be  heard 
to  some  distance,  dragged  his  limbs  togeth- 
er, arose,  and  tottered  away  out  of  sight. 
Wildevo  set  about  shutting  the  lantern  to 
return  to  the  house,  for  he  deemed  it  too 
late  to  go  to  Mistover  to  meet  his  wife,  who 
was  to  be  driven  home  in  the  captain's  four- 
wheel.  While  he  was  closing  the  little  horn 
door,  a figure  slowly  rose  from  behind  a 
neighboring  bush,  and  came  forward  into 
the  lantern  light.  It  was  the  tall  crimson 
form  of  the  reddleman. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A NEW  FORCE  DISTURBS  THE  CURRENT  OF 
THE  GAME. 

Wildeve  stared.  Venn  looked  coolly  to- 
ward Wildeve,  and  without  a word  being 
spoken,  he  deliberatly  sat  himself  down 
where  Christian  had  been  seated,  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a sovereign, 
and  laid  it  on  the  stone. 

“ You  have  been  watching  us  from  behind 
that  bush  f”  said  Wildeye. 

The  reddleman  nodded.  “ Down  with  your 
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stake,”  he  said.  “Or  haven’t  you  pluck 
enough  to  go  on  T” 

Now  gambling  is  a species  of  amusement 
which  is  much  more  easily  begun  with  full 
pockets  than  left  off  with  the  same ; and 
though  Wildeve  in  a cooler  temper  might 
have  prudently  declined  this  invitation, 
the  excitement  of  his  recent  success  carried 
him  completely  away.  He  placed  one  of 
the  guineas  on  the  slab  beside  the  reddle- 
man’s  sovereign.  “Mine  is  a guinea,”  he 
said. 

“A  guinea  that’s  not  your  own,”  said  Venn, 
sarcastically. 

“ It  is  my  own,”  answered  Wildeve,  haugh- 
tily. “ It  is  my  wife’s ; and  what  is  hers  is 
mine.” 

“ Very  well ; let’s  make  a beginning.”  He 
shook  the  box,  and  threw  eight,  ten,  and 
nine ; the  three  casts  amounting  to  twenty- 
seven. 

This  encouraged  Wildeve.  He  took  the 
box ; and  his  three  casts  amounted  to  forty- 
five. 

Down  went  another  of  the  reddleman’s 
sovereigns  against  his  first  one,  which  Wild- 
eve laid.  This  time  Wildeve  threw  fifty-one 
points,  but  no  pair.  The  reddleman  looked 
grim,  threw  a raffle  of  aces,  and  pocketed 
the  stakes. 

“Here  you  are  again!”  said  Wildeve,  con- 
temptuously. “Double  the  stakes.”  He  laid 
two  of  Thomasin’s  guineas,  and  the  reddle- 
man his  two  pounds.  Venn  won  again ; new 
stakes  were  laid  on  the  stone,  and  the  gam- 
blers proceeded  as  before. 

Wildeve  was  a nervous  and  excitable  man ; 
and  the  game  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
temper.  He  writhed,  fumed,  shifted  his  seat ; 
and  the  beating  of  his  heart  was  almost  au- 
dible. Venn  sat  with  lips  impassively  closed 
and  eyes  reduced  to  a i>air  of  unimportant 
twinkles ; he  scarcely  appeared  to  breathe. 
He  might  have  been  an  Arab,  an  automa- 
ton ; he  would  have  been  like  a red  sand- 
stone statue  but  for  the  motion  of  his  arm 
with  the  dice-box. 

The  game  fluctuated,  now  in  favor  of  one, 
now  in  favor  of  the  other,  without  any  great 
advantage  on  the  side  of  either.  Nearly  twen- 
ty minutes  were  passed  thus.  The  light  of 
the  candle  had  by  this  time  attracted  heath- 
flies,  moths,  and  other  winged  creatures  of 
night,  which  floated  round  the  lantern,  flew 
into  the  flame,  or  beat  about  the  faces  of  the 
two  players.  Then  a rabbit,  wonder-struck 
at  the  proceedings,  would  approach  the  edge 
of  the  hollow,  and,  with  ears  erect,  fix  its 
large  timid  eyes  upon  the  scene,  as  if  rea- 
soning on  what  mankind  and  candle-light 
could  possibly  have  to  do  in  these  haunts 
at  this  untoward  hour;  presently  turning, 
stamping,  and  leaping  away.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  rabits  would  come  and  look  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  hearing  the  rustle 
Wildeve  would  say,  “ What’s  that  T”  and  lift 


his  eyes ; when  they  instantly  vanished  be- 
hind the  fern  and  heather. 

But  neither  of  the  men  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  these  things,  their  eyes  being  con- 
centrated upon  the  little  flat  stone,  which 
to  them  was  an  arena  vast  and  important  as 
a battle-field.  By  this  time  a change  had 
come  over  the  game : the  reddleman  won  con- 
tinually. At  length  sixty  guineas — Thoma- 
siu’s  fifty,  and  ten  of  Clym’s — had  passed 
into  his  hands.  Wildeve  was  reckless,  fran- 
tic, exasperated. 

“ ‘ Won  back  his  coat,’  ” said  Venn,  slyly. 

Another  throw,  and  the  money  went  the 
same  way. 

“ 1 Won  back  his  hat,’”  continued  Venn. 

“ Oh,  oh !”  said  Wildeve. 

“‘Won  back  his  watch,  won  back  his 
money,  and  went  out  of  the  door  a rich 
man,’”  added  Venn,  sentence  by  sentence, 
as  stake  after  stake  passed  over  to  him. 

“Five  more!”  shouted  Wildeve,  dashing 
down  the  money.  “And  three  casts  be 
hanged — one  shall  decide.” 

The  red  automaton  opposite  lapsed  into 
silence,  nodded,  and  followed  his  example. 
Wildeve  rattled  the  box,  and  threw  a pair 
of  sixes  and  five  points.  He  clapped  his 
hands : “ I have  done  it  this  time — hurrah!” 

“ There  are  two  playing,  and  ouly  one  has 
thrown,”  said  the  reddleman,  quietly  bring- 
ing down  the  box.  The  eyes  of  each  were 
then  so  intently  converged  upon  the  stone 
that  one  could  fancy  their  beams  were  vis- 
ible, like  rays  in  a fog. 

Venn  lifted  the  box,  and,  behold ! a triplet 
of  sixes  was  disclosed. 

Wildeve  was  full  of  fury.  While  the  red- 
dleman was  grasping  the  stakes  Wildeve 
seized  the  dice,  and  hurled  them,  box  and 
all,  into  the  darkness,  uttering  a fearful  im- 
precation. Then  he  arose,  and  began  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  like  a madman. 

“ Is  it  all  over,  then  ?”  said  Veun. 

“No,  no!”  cried  Wildeve.  “I  mean  to 
have  another  chance  yet.  I must !” 

“ But,  my  good  man,  what  have  you  done 
with  the  dice  f” 

“ I threw  them  away.  It  was  a moment- 
ary irritation.  What  a fool  I am!”  Here, 
come  and  help  me  to  look  for  them — we 
must  find  them  again.”  Wildeve  snatched 
up  the  lantern,  and  began  anxiously  prowl- 
ing among  the  furze  and  fern. 

“ You  are  not  likely  to  find  them  there,” 
said  Venn,  following.  “What  did  you  do 
such  a crazy  thing  as  that  forf  Here’s  the 
box.  The  dice  can’t  be  far  off.” 

Wildeve  turned  the  light  eagerly  upon 
the  spot  where  Venn  had  found  the  box,  and 
mauled  the  herbage  right  and  left.  In  the 
course  of  a few  minutes  one  of  the  dice  was 
found.  They  searched  on  for  some  time, 
but  no  other  was  to  bo  seen. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Wildeve ; “ let’s  play 
with  one.” 
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“Agreed,”  said  Venn. 

Down  they  sat  again,  and  recommenced 
with  single  guinea  stakes ; and  the  play  went 
on  smartly.  But  Fortune  had  unmistakably 
fallen  in  love  with  the  reddleman  to-night. 
He  won  steadily,  till  he  was  the  owner  of 
fourteen  more  of  the  gold  pieces.  Seventy- 
nine  of  the  hundred  guineas  were  now  his, 
Wildeve  possessing  only  twenty-one.  The 
aspect  of  the  two  opponents  was  now  sin- 
gular. Apart  from  facial  motions,  a com- 
plete diorama  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
game  went  on  in  their  eyes.  A diminutive 
candle-flame  was  mirrored  in  each  pupil,  and 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  distinguish 
therein  between  the  moods  of  hope  and  the 
moods  of  abandonment,  even  as  regards  the 
reddleman,  though  his  facial  muscles  be- 
trayed nothing  at  all.  Wildeve  played  on 
with  the  recklessness  of  despair. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a large  death’s- 
head  moth  advanced  from  the  obscure  outer 
air,  wheeled  twice  round  the  lantern,  flew 
straight  at  the  candle,  and  extinguished  it 
by  the  force  of  the  blow.  Wildeve  had  just 
thrown,  but  had  not  lifted  the  box  to  see 
what  he  had  cast ; and  now  it  was  impos- 
sible. 

“‘What  the  infernal !”  he  shrieked.  “ Now, 
now  what  shall  we  dof  Perhaps  I have 
thrown  six.  Have  yon  any  matches  f” 

“ None,”  said  Venn. 

“ Christian  had  some.  I wonder  where  he 
is  f Christian !” 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  Wildeve’s  shout, 
save  a mournful  whining  from  the  herons 
which  were  nesting  lower  down  the  vale. 
Both  men  looked  blankly  round  without  ris- 
ing. As  their  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  they  perceived  faint  greenish 
points  of  light  among  the  grass  and  fern. 
These  lights  dotted  the  hill-side  like  stars 
of  a low  magnitude. 

“Ah — glow-worms,1 ”said Wildeve.  “ Wait 
a minute.  We  can  continue  the  game.” 

Venn  sat  still,  and  his  companion  went 
hither  and  thither  till  ho  had  gathered  thir- 
teen glow-worms — as  many  as  he  could  find 
in  a space  of  four  or  five  minutes — upon  a 
dock  leaf  which  ho  pulled  for  the  purpose. 
The  reddleman  emitted  a low,  humorous 
laugh  when  he  saw  his  adversary  return  with 
these.  “Determined  to  go  on,  thent”  he 
said,  dryly. 

“I  always  am  in  such  cases,”  said  Wild- 
eve, angrily.  And  shaking  the  glow-worms 
from  the  leaf,  he  ranged  them  with  a trem- 
bling hand  in  a circle  on  the  stone,  leaving 
a space  in  the  middle  for  the  descent  of  the 
dice-box,  over  which  the  thirteen  tiny  lamps 
threw  a pale  phosphorescent  shine. 

The  game  was  again  renewed.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  that  season  of  the  year  at  which 
glow-worms  put  forth  their  greatest  brill- 
iancy, and  the  light  they  yielded  was  more 
than  ample  for  the  purpose,  since  it  is  pos- 


sible on  such  nights  to  read  the  handwriting 
of  a letter  by  the  light  of  two  or  three.  The 
incongruity  between  the  men’s  deeds  and 
their  environment  was  striking.  The  soft, 
juicy  vegetation  of  the  hollow  in  which 
they  sat,  gently  rustling  in  the  warm  air,  the 
wild  animals  around,  the  uninhabited  hills, 
the  chink  of  guineas,  the  rattle  of  the  dice, 
the  exclamations  of  the  players,  combined  to 
form  such  a bizarre  exhibition  of  circum- 
stances os  had  never  before  met  on  those 
hills  since  they  first  arose  out  of  the  deep. 

Wildeve  had  lifted  the  box  as  soon  as  the 
lights  were  obtained,  and  the  solitary  die 
proclaimed  that  the  game  was  still  against 
him. 

“I  won’t  play  any  more:  you’ve  been 
tampering  with  the  dice !” 

“ How — when  they  were  your  own  T”  said 
the  reddleman. 

“ We’ll  change  the  game : the  lowest  point 
shall  win  the  stake — it  may  cut  off  my  ill 
luck.  Do  you  refuse  ?” 

“ No — go  on,”  said  Venn. 

Wildeve  had  now  ton  guineas  left;  and 
each  laid  five.  Wildeve  threw  three  points, 
Venn  two,  and  raked  in  the  coins.  The  oth- 
er seized  the  die,  and  clinched  his  teeth  upon 
it  in  sheer  rage,  os  if  he  would  bite  it  in 
pieces.  “ Never  give  in — here  are  my  last 
five !”  he  cried,  throwing  them  down.  “ Hang 
the  glow-worms — they  are  going  out ! Why 
don’t  you  burn,  you  little  fools  f Stir  them 
up  with  a thorn.” 

He  probed  the  glow-worms  with  a bit  of 
stick,  and  rolled  them  over,  till  the  bright 
side  of  their  tails  was  upward. 

“ There’s  light  enough.  Throw  on,”  said 
Venn. 

Wildeve  brought  down  the  box  within 
the  shining  circle,  and  looked  eagerly.  He 
had  thrown  ace.  “Well  done!  I said  it 
would  turn,  and  it  has  turned.”  Venn  said 
nothing,  but  his  hand  shook  slightly. 

He  threw  ace  also. 

“ Oh !”  said  Wildeve.  “ Curse  me !” 

The  die  smacked  the  stone  a second  time. 
It  was  ace  again.  Venn  looked  gloomy, 
threw : the  die  was  seen  to  be  lying  in  two 
pieces,  the  cleft  sides  uppermost. 

“I’ve  thrown  nothing  at  all,”  he  said. 

“Serves  me  right;  it  was  I who  cracked 
the  die — I heard  it.  Here,  take  your  money. 
Blank  is  less  than  one.” 

“ I don’t  wish  it.” 

“Take  it,  I say — you’ve  won  it!”  And 
Wildeve  threw  the  stakes  against  the  rod- 
dleman’s  chest.  Venn  gathered  them  up, 
arose,  and  withdrew  from  the  hollow,  Wild- 
eve sitting  stupefied. 

When  he  had  come  to  himself  he  also 
arose,  and,  with  the  extinguished  lantern  in 
his  hand,  went  toward  the  high-road.  On 
reaching  it  he  stood  still.  The  silence  of 
night  pervaded  the  whole  heath  except  in 
one  direction,  and  that  was  toward  Mistover. 
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There  he  could  hear  the  noise  of  light  wheels, 
and  presently  saw  two  carriage  lamps  de- 
scending the  hill.  Wildeve  screened  him- 
self under  a bush,  and  waited. 

The  vehicle  came  on  and  passed  before  him. 
It  was  a hired  carriage,  and  behind  the  coach- 
man were  two  persons  whom  he  knew  well. 
There  sat  Eustacia  and  Yeobright,  the  arm 
of  the  latter  being  round  her  waist.  The 
course  of  their  journey  was  toward  the  tem- 
porary home  which  Clym  had  hired  and  fur- 
nished, about  five  miles  to  the  eastward. 

Wildeve  forgot  the  loss  of  the  money  at 
the  sight  of  his  lost  love,  whose  preciousness 
in  his  eyes  was  increasing  in  geometrical 
progression  with  each  new  incident  that  re- 
minded him  of  their  hopeless  division. 
Brimming  with  the  subtilized  misery  that 
he  was  capable  of  feeling,  he  followed  the 
opposite  way  toward  the  inn. 

About  the  same  moment  that  Wildeve 
stepped  into  the  highway,  Venn  also  hod 
reached  it  at  a point  a hundred  yards  far- 
ther on,  and  he,  hearing  the  same  wheels, 
likewise  waited  till  the  carriage  should 
come  up.  When  he  saw  who  sat  therein, 
he  seemed  to  be  disappointed.  Reflecting 
a minute  or  two,  during  which  interval  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  he  crossed  the  road,  and 
took  a short-cut  through  the  furze  and  heath 
to  a point  where  the  turnpike-road  bent 
round  in  ascending  a hill.  He  was  now 
again  in  front  of  the  carriage,  which  pres- 
ently came  up  at  a walking  pace.  Venn 
stepped  forward  and  showed  himself. 

Eustacia  started  when  the  lamp  shone 
upon  him,  and  Clym’s  arm  was  involunta- 
rily withdrawn  from  her  waist.  He  said, 
“ What — Diggory  f you  are  having  a lonely 
walk.” 

“Yes;  I beg  your  pardon  for  stopping 
you,”  said  Venn.  “ But  I am  waiting  here 
for  Mrs.  Wildeve : I have  something  to  give 
her  from  Mrs.  Yeobright.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  she’s  gone  home  from  the  party  yet  f” 

“ No.  But  she  will  be  leaving  soon.  You 
may  possibly  meet  her  at  the  corner.” 

Venn  made  a farewell  obeisance,  and 
walked  back  to  his  former  position,  where 
the  by-road  from  Mistover  joined  the  high- 
way. Hero  he  remained  fixed  for  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  then  another  pair  of  lights 
came  down  the  hill.  It  was  the  old-fash- 
ioned wheeled  nondescript  belonging  to  the 
captain,  and  Thomosin  sat  in  it  alone,  driven 
by  Charley. 

The  reddleman  came  up  as  they  slowly 
turned  the  comer.  “ I beg  pardon  for  stop- 
ping you,  Mrs.  Wildeve,”  he  said.  “ But  I 
have  something  to  give  you  privately  from 
Mrs.  Yeobright.”  He  handed  a small  par- 
cel; it  consisted  of  the  hundred  guineas  he 
had  just  won,  roughly  twiBted  up  in  a piece 
of  paper. 

Thomasin  recovered  from  her  surprise, 
and  took  the  packet.  “ That’s  all,  ma’am — 


I wish  you  good-night,”  he  said,  and  vanish- 
ed from  her  view. 

Thus  Venn,  in  his  anxiety  to  rectify  mat- 
ters, had  placed  in  Tliomasin’s  hands  not 
only  the  fifty  guineas  which  rightly  belong- 
ed to  her,  but  also  the  fifty  intended  for  her 
cousin  Clym.  His  mistake  had  been  based 
upon  Wildeve’s  words  at  the  opening  of  the 
game,  when  he  indignantly  denied  that  the 
first  guinea  was  not  his  own.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  the  reddleman  that  at  half-way 
through  the  performance  Thomasin’s  money 
was  exhausted,  the  continuation  being  with 
that  of  another  person ; and  it  was  an  error 
which  afterward  helped  to  cause  more  mis- 
fortuue  than  treble  the  loss  in  money  value 
could  have  done. 

The  night  was  now  somewhat  advanced, 
and  Venn  plunged  deeper  into  the  heath, 
till  he  came  to  a ravine  where  his  van  was 
standing — a spot  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  site  of  the  gambling 
bout.  He  entered  this  movable  home  of 
his,  lit  his  lantern,  and,  before  closing  his 
door  for  the  night,  stood  reflecting  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  preceding  hours.  While 
he  was  standing  thus,  a form  advanced  halt- 
ingly from  behind  the  van,  and  a trembling 
voice  said : 

" Mr.  Venn,  I seed  the  shape  of  your  cara- 
van in  the  dark,  and  I crept  up  to  it,  aud 
waited  till  you  came,  to  ask  ye  to  be  my 
champion  in  a great  trouble.  Oh,  Mr.  Venn, 
I am  afeard  to  face  Mrs.  Yeobright  again. 
What  will  be  done  to  me  for  a wickedness 
without  equal !” 

“ I hope  it  is  a lesson  you  will  never  for- 
get,” said  Venn,  sternly.  “ But  it  is  all  right 
now.  I saw  it  all.  Go  home,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Yeobright  to-morrow  that  the  money  is  safe 
delivered.  I took  it  from  Mr.  Wildeve,  and 
gave  it  into  the  proper  hands.  Come,  you 
need  not  be  afraid — see  there,  the  dawn  is 
visible  already.” 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  north  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  which,  the  clouds  hav- 
ing cleared  off,  was  bright  with  a soft  sheen 
at  this  midsummer  time,  though  it  wras  only 
betweeu  one  and  two  o’clock.  Christian 
gasped  his  gratitude  to  Venn,  fixed  his  eyes 
ou  the  light  sky  as  on  a friend,  aud  went  his 
way.  Venn,  thoroughly  weary,  then  closed 
his  door  and  flung  himself  down  to  sleep. 


THE  CLIFFS  AT  NEWPORT. 

O Newport!  chosen  sweetheart  of  the  sea, 

Wooed  by  the  waves  at  each  returning  tide: 

The  strong  rocks  guard  thee,  lest  thou  daintily 
Shouldst,  slipping  ’twixt  their  crags,  flee  as  his  bride. 

O waves!  that  beat  upon  a hopeless  shore, 

That  ask  and  call,  and  weeping,  turn  again : 

So  shall  yon  rise  and  fall  for  evermore, 

Nor  even  time  shall  bring  you  joy  for  pain. 

Within  the  silent  chamber  of  my  heart 
It  Is  as  with  the  city  and  the  sea; 

For  Fate  is  strong,  and  holds  roe  still  apart 
From  one  who  hopes,  and  trusting,  waits  for  me. 
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JENNY  GRIDLEY’S  CONCESSION. 

JENNY  GRIDLEY  looked  and  listened, 
and  one  might  almost  say  eavesdropped, 
with  an  interest  which  she  did  not  think  of 
restraining,  nor  hardly  of  hiding. 

To  be  sure,  the  object  of  her  attention 
was  a man,  and  she  had  long  since  learned 
that  young  ladies  must  not  be  seen  gaziug 
at  men  with  eyes  of  enthusiasm,  especially 
if  they  are  of  marriageable  age  and  attract- 
ive exterior. 

Bnt  this  man  was  something  more  than  a 
man.  He  was  a novelty,  and  a legitimate 
subject  of  curiosity  and  almost  of  awe ; he 
was  the  very  first  44  eminent  author”  who 
had  ever  come  under  her  inspection.  With- 
out stopping  to  argue  the  matter  at  all,  it 
seemed  to  her  perfectly  proper  to  watch  a 
person  whose  books  she  had  read,  whose 
name  she  had  seen  scores  of  times  in  capital 
letters,  and  of  whose  distinguished  presence 
at  the  Pier  she  had  been  informed  by  the 
newspapers.  When  a gentleman  is  public 
property  to  such  an  extent  as  that,  what 
wonder  that  a country  belle  with  a taste  for 
light  literature  should  feel  free  to  take  a 
seat  in  a parlor  window,  hide  her  eager  face 
a little  behind  the  stuffy  crimson  curtain, 
and  so  feed  upon  his  sublime  countenance 
and  wondrous  discourse  f 

Jenny  did  not  envy  the  lady  who  was 
talking  with  the  eminent  author.  She  had 
seated  herself  on  the  inside  of  the  window, 
with  a feeling  that  she  would  not  for  auy 
thing  be  on  the  outside  of  it  and  in  that 
woman's  thorny  place.  How  very  hard  it 
must  be  to  keep  one’s  own  end  up  in  a dia- 
logue where  one’s  fellow  is  a genius,  and 
can  speak  of  nothing  lower  than  the  misti- 
est sublimities  of  thought  and  poesy ! Hav- 
ing a New  England  girl’s  reverence  for  such 
altitudes,  Jenny  regarded  people  who  be- 
longed amid  them  with  a kind  of  uneasy 
awe.  Moreover,  being  something  of  a belle, 
and,  what  was  much  more,  a Gridley,  she 
did  not  fancy  surroundings  which  made  her 
conscious  of  personal  inferiority. 

44  How  little  he  would  care  to  talk  to  me  /” 
she  said  to  herself ; and  the  thought,  instead 
of  bowing  her  in  willing  humility,  gave  her 
a feeling  akin  to  petulance.  She  was  dis- 
posed to  arise  in  her  Gridleyhood  and  do 
some  kind  of  battle. 

"I  wouldn’t  know  him  for  any  thing,” 
thought  this  untamable  young  lady.  44  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  be  joked  at,  and  Pm  not 
used  to  being  patronized.  I wonder  if  he 
would  trouble  himself  to  even  patronize  me  f 
No,  I don’t  wonder  at  all,”  she  added,  recall- 
ing the  Gridley  position  in  Windham  Coun- 
ty and  the  mints  of  Gridley  money.  “I 
won’t  wonder,  and  I won’t  care.” 

Meantime,  without  purpose,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  she  was  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  great  novelist  and  lecturer. 
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To  her  surprise,  and  somewhat  to  her  disap- 
pointment, he  was  not  communing  of  liter- 
ature. He  was  talking  very  much  as  inferi- 
or natures  talk,  and  about  just  such  subjects 
as  interest  people  who  have  never  corrected 
a proof-sheet.  He  was  delighted  with  Nar- 
ragausett  Pier;  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  fun  of  surf- bathing ; he  told  with 
boyish  glee  how  he  had  been  tumbled  in- 
shore by  the  rollers;  he  described  with  ani- 
mation the  rescue  of  a pretty  young  lady 
from  a “ hole”  by  a “ dark  and  handsome” 
gentleman. 

“It  ought  to  have  ended  in  an  offer  on 
the  spot,”  he  said.  “ I hoped  to  hear  him 
say, 4 My  dear  unknown,  I love  you  to  dis- 
traction.’ But  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
wrodg  man  in  the  right  place.  He  has  a 
wife  already.” 

44  Dear  me !”  thought  Jenny,  quite  approv- 
ing of  these  sentiments.  44  I’ll  get  into  a hole 
to-morrow,  if  he  is  only  within  reach  of  me.” 

The  great  man’s  pleasant,  jolly,  common- 
place talk  had  quite  dissipated  her  petulant 
suspicions  as  to  his  unapproachableness  and 
his  supposed  scorn  of  her  unliterary  aud  un- 
famous  self.  She  already  began  to  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Ernest  Massinger  (to  call  him  by 
one  of  his  name  de  plume ) would  be  a most 
agreeable  acquaintance,  and  might  easily 
become  a — well,  a cherished  friend. 

44  What  a miserable  failure  of  a romance !” 
said  the  lady  in  the  veranda.  44  Why  didn’t 
you  save  the  young  person  yourself,  and 
have  the  thing  turn  ont  right  f You  shouldn’t 
let  such  chances  slip.  You  know  you  ought 
to  get  married.” 

Jenny  so  fully  sympathized  with  these 
remarks,  and  especially  perhaps  with  the 
final  application,  that  she  came  near  joining 
in  the  dialogue  with  a giggle. 

44  Only  show  me  another  pretty  creature 
in  a hole !”  returned  Massinger.  44  I’ll  drown 
the  man  who  attempts  to  get  ahead  of  me. 
And  then,  the  lady  once  safe  on  the  beach, 
we’ll  go  straight  to  the  altar  in  our  bathing 
dresses.  Will  that  be  up  to  your  notions  of 
the  correct  thing,  Mrs.  Armstrong  f” 

44  Oh,  it’s  that  showy,  lofty  New  York  wom- 
an!” thought  Jenny,  remembering  a tall 
blonde  lady  whose  beanty  and  style  had  al- 
ready attracted  her  notice.  44 1 hope  she  is 
a relative  of  his.  They  seem  pretty  inti- 
mate.” 

44  You  trifler!”  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  mean- 
while saying.  44 1 want  yon  to  talk  serious- 
ly on  this  subject.  It  is  high  time  that  you 
solemnly  attended  to  it.  Do  you  mean  to 
bachelorize  your  life  out?  Of  course  not. 
Then  why  don’t  you  set  to  work  at  some  one 
of  these  pretty  girls  here  and  make  her  hap- 
py! Now  answer  me  seriously.  I don’t 
want  any  more  levity.” 

44  It  isn’t  levity,  Mrs.  Armstrong;  it’s  sheer 
desperation.  I can’t  get  married ; I mustn’t 
try.  I haven’t  money  enough.” 
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Jenny  drew  back  a little  from  the  window, 
fearing  lest  she  might  soon  hear  overmuch 
even  of  the  affairs  of  a notoriety.  Mean- 
time she  thought  of  her  own  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  felt  a solvent  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  it — a true  Gridley  joy  in 
abundant  dollars  and  cents. 

44  What  nonsense !”  argued  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
with  an  earnestness  which  still  made  itself 
audible.  “ You  don’t  want  any  money.  The 
lady  must  furnish  that.  If  you  provide  the 
fame  and  social  position,  your  wife  must  con- 
tribute the  filthy  lucre.  It  is  an  even  ex- 
change, and  every  body  would  say  so.  Then 
you  could  take  your  time  to  write  master- 
pieces, instead  of  being  kept  down,  os  you 
say,  to  mere  ephemeralities  because  they 
sell.” 

“ What  a dream !”  murmured  Massinger, 
so  light-mindedly  that  Jenny  continued  to 
listen.  44  What  a sweet,  sweet  vision ! Too 
sweet  to  be  true.  These  heiresses — don’t 
you  know,  my  romantic  friend  f — these  heir- 
esses think  ever  so  much  of  themselves.  A 
girl  with  a hundred  thousand  holds  that  shd 
has  a right  to  demand  youth,  beauty,  dis- 
tinction— and  two  hundred  thousand.  Now 
I may  be  beautiful  and  distinguished,  but  I 
am  thirty-five  years  old,  and  I have  fifteen 
hundred  a year.  Please  to  show  me  the 
heiress  who  sets  a monstrous  value  on  a fame 
which  is  worth  fifteen  hundred  a year.” 

“I  think  I could  find  one,”  affirmed  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  “Why,  there’s  a lot  of  girls 
jnst  come — four  daughters  of  Croesus,  in 
brown  bombazine,  or  something  of  that  sort.” 

Jenny  rose  as  suddenly  os  a regard  to  si- 
lence would  permit,  and  slid  away  from  the 
window  with  a face  the  color  of  a peony. 
Four  daughters  of  CroBsns  in  brown  bom- 
bazine, or  something  of  that  sort ! She  per- 
fectly hated  that  insolent,  flashy , overdressed 
New  York  woman,  and  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  her  swamped,  with  all  her  finery,  by 
a Narragansett  roller.  Of  course  she  heard 
no  more  of  the  conversation,  and  was  infuri- 
ated that  she  had  listened  to  it  at  all.  Nor 
did  she  tarry  in  the  parlor,  although  a local 
band  of  musio  had  let  loose  its  melodious 
clamor  there,  and  some  nice-looking  minions 
of  the  world  had  commenced  dancing.  She 
hurried  to  her  room,  looked  over  all  her 
dresses,  selected  one  with  many  misgivings, 
and  put  it  on.  It  was  not  satisfactory ; they 
all  seemed  to  her  pitiably  plebeian  just  now ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  brown,  and  it  did 
not  look  like  bombazine. 

When  she  returned  to  the  parlor  she  found 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  her  four  cousins,  and 
three  sisters  all  sitting  in  a row  against  the 
wall,  as  unobtrusive  as  so  many  figures  in  the 
paper,  and  gazing  silently  at  the  dancers. 
There  were  two  solid  millions  of  dollars  to 
whom  (or  which)  nobody  spoke,  and  with 
whom  nobody  cared  to  caper.  Meantime 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  the  centre  of  a group 


of  sycophantic  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Massin- 
ger was  being  stared  at,  or  smiled  at,  or  talk- 
ed at,  by  a score  of  ladies.  Jenny  did  not 
want  to  join  herself  to  her  own  unnoticed 
fiesh  and  blood,  and  had  stern  thoughts  of 
going  forth  to  pout  iu  the  seclusion  of  the 
verauda.  However,  her  aunt  grimly  smiled 
her  to  a vacant  chair,  and  so  she  sat  herself 
down  in  the  long  battle  front  of  Gridleys. 

“ What  have  you  got  off  your  pretty,  quiet 
dress  for  f”  solemnly  whispered  the  dowager- 
general  of  the  party. 

“ I hate  it,”  said  Jenny,  remembering  Mrs. 
Armstrong  with  indignation,  and  ready 
therefore  to  do  battle  with  her  aunt,  so  un- 
reasonable are  even  the  sweetest  of  us. 

“ Hate  it !”  stared  Mrs.  Tucker.  (She  was 
sister  of  Jenny’s  deceased  father,  and  wife 
of  the  junior  partner  of  the  late  Gridley  and 
Tucker,  the  founders  of  the  great  Mohegau 
Mills  Company.)  “What  do  you  mean, 
child  f I’m  sure  it  cost  enough.” 

44 1 hate  to  see  four  of  us  dressed  out  of 
the  same  piece,  as  though  w&  had  bought  it 
at  wholesale.  It  looks  so  cheap !” 

Mrs.  Tucker  crisped  the  thin  lips  of  her 
wide  month,  and  lifted  her  granite-colored 
eyes  to  the  ceiliug.  There  was  a tendency 
to  extravagance  in  Jenny  which  she  often 
felt  called  upon  to  combat.  Bat  the  girl 
was  very  sharp  in  an  argument,  and  the 
dowager-general  had  found  that  she  could 
usually  do  best  by  looking  solemn,  thus  put-  * 
ting  the  thing,  as  it  were,  to  Jenny’s  con- 
science. 

44  It  gives  us  such  an  air  of  merchandise, 
too,”  added  the  young  lady.  “ I’ve  no  donbt 
people  often  want  to  ask  whether  the  four 
Misses  Gridley  are  to  be  sold  by  the  bale  or 
by  the  yard.” 

There  was  something  particularly  wicked 
in  that  word  “ bale.”  All  the  youuger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  but  herself  were  a trifle 
too  stout  for  perfect  beauty. 

“ I am  sure  we  ought  not  to  speak  lightly 
of  merchandise,”  replied  Mrs.  Tucker,  who 
saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  that  she  must  hold 
her  peace  no  longer.  44  My  dear  good  broth- 
er made  ail  his  property  by  manufacturing 
and  selling  merchandise.” 

Although  Jenny’s  father  had  been  taken 
from  the  world  some  six  years  previous,  she 
felt  that  it  was  cruel  thus  to  hurl  his  mem- 
ory at  her  head,  merely  to  silence  her ; but, 
being  a girl  of  good  heart,  healthy  temper, 
and  sound  principles,  she  suppressed  her  in- 
dignation, and  tried  to  compose  herself  by 
a long  imposition  of  silence.  While  she  is 
in  this  quiescent  state,  doing  nothing  and 
saying  nothing  to  push  on  our  story,  let  us 
take  a glance  at  the  Gridleys  as  a raoe. 

They  were  manufacturing  people,  able 
and  successful  in  business,  unimpeachable 
in  character  and  works,  excellent  specimens 
of  the  old  New  England  type.  To  Jenny 
and  her  three  sisters  the  late  Amos  Gridley 
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had  bequeathed  a million  of  dollars,  and  his 
lamented  wife  had  bequeathed  the  results 
of  perhaps  as  many  prayers  and  couusels. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  have  inherit- 
ed a little  more  beauty,  os,  for  instance,  a 
little  less  breadth  of  cheek-bone  and  a lit- 
tle less  squareness  of  figure.  As  it  was,  the 
only  one  of  them  whom  people  ever  called 
pretty  was  the  youngest,  our  heroine.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  through  sisterly  affec- 
tion, the  three  elders  had  come  to  speak  of 
Jenny  as  a beauty,  while  she  herself  had 
learned  in  a manner  to  accept  the  character, 
although  somewhat  painfully  aware  that 
her  brownish  hair  was  of  no  particular  col- 
or, and  that  her  features  were  by  no  means 
classic  enough  to  make  her  photograph  sala- 
ble. As  for  taste,  style,  and  the  other  quali- 
ties which  go  to  constitute  a leader  in  fine 
society,  we  have  heard  how  slightingly  her 
costume  could  be  spoken  of,  and  we  must 
admit  that  in  general  she  had  much  to  learn. 

Rustic  as  metropolitans  and  cosmopoli- 
tans might  think  these  girls,  they  had  a 
solid  self-respect,  and  even  a consciousness 
of  patricianism.  They  thought  something 
of  themselves  personally,  and  a very  great 
deal  of  the  Gridleys  as  a family,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  Gridley  money.  Why  should 
they  not  hold  their  name  in  esteem  f As 
far  back  as  the  oldest  living  representative 
of  the  breed  could  remember,  it  had  always 
had  a superior  sort  of  house  over  its  untar- 
nished head,  and  the  owner  of  that  house 
had  beeu  called  “Square  Gridley.”  Of 
course  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  Simon 
Pure  aristocrats ; they  frankly  admitted  (if 
you  pressed  them  a little)  that  they  were 
not  certainly  of  noble  descent ; nor  did  they 
consider  themselves  on  a par  with  historic 
gcnte*,  such  as  Pinckneys,  Monroes,  Jays, 
and  Adamses. 

But  then,  don’t  you  see  f they  were  Grid- 
leys.  There  was  an  immense  substructure 
and  upbuilding  of  pride  in  the  mere  repeti- 1 
lion  of  that  statement.  The  oftener  they 
said  it  over  to  each  other,  the  more  it  seem- 
ed to  amonnt  to.  It  gave  a dignity  to  their 
oommonest  ways,  and  a temple-like  sanctity 
to  their  old-fashioned  brick  house,  and  an 
almost  sacramental  character  to  the  favorite 
family  dishes.  They  became  accustomed, 
with  only  a slight  subconsciousness  of  fic- 
tion, to  speaking  of  Gridley  things  as  the 
finest  things  known.  Gridley  bread  was 
better  than  other  people’s  bread,  aside  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  more  abundantly  but- 
tered. There  was  even  a spring  of  Gridley 
water  which  was  sweeter  than  ail  other  ter- 
restrial fountains.  As  for  Gridley  fashions 
of  feeling,  opinion,  and  statement,  they 
possessed  a solid,  unpretending  superiority 
which  could  be  doubted  by  no  one— that  is, 
if  he  were  gifted  with  the  Gridley  power  of 
investigation  and  judgment. 

Now  these  notions — these  clan  supersti- 


tions— were  partly  the  result  of  family  af- 
fection, and  partly  of  pride  of  purse.  All 
the  Gridleys,  the  young  people  as  well  as 
the  elders,  had  a grain  too  much  of  vener- 
ation for  their  worldly  possessions.  They 
all  believed,  for  instance,  that  every  mar- 
riageable man  who  came  near  them  wanted 
to  espouse  one  of  the  girls,  and  wauted  it 
mainly  in  order  to  secure  a slice  of  the  Grid- 
ley  million.  They  believed,  also,  that  this 
same  million,  combined  with  the  kindred 
Tucker  million,  so  finished  off  their  natural 
worthiness  as  to  make  them  fit  for  any  so- 
ciety in  the  country.  Nor  did  they  frequent 
sufficiently  those  regions  of  the  earth  which 
knew  not  their  greatness  to  shake  these  com- 
fortable credences.  Once  a yoar  they  went 
to  New  York  to  shop,  and  once  a year  they 
visited  the  sea-side  to  bathe.  In  both  these 
resorts  they  got  small  attention  and  rever- 
ence, but  they  kept  self-respect  fully  and 
shyly  to  themselves,  talked  their  own  well- 
descended  Gridley  talk,  and  so  preserved  un- 
diluted their  Gridley  notions. 

Meantime  all  the  girls  held  on  to  the  an- 
cient name  which  they  prized  so  highly.  It 
was  two  or  three  years  since  the  youngest 
had  come  out,  and  still  no  break  occurred 
in  this  harmonious  quartette  of  virginity. 
There  was  even  no  breach  of  promise ; there 
was  even  no  engagement.  Had  there  been 
no  offers  f Well,  the  girls  all  smiled  when 
the  subject  was  alluded  to,  as  though  it  were 
not  a sore  one  with  them,  whatever  it  might 
be  to  certain  gentlemen.  And,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  writer,  offers  there  probably  were. 
Jenny  was  undeniably  pretty,  and  her  sis- 
ters were  from  fair  to  middling,  and  all  of 
them  were  as  good  as  gold.  Besides,  just 
think  of  the  quarter  of  a million  apiece,  all 
safely  invested! 

I know,  I concede,  that  most  young  Amer- 
icans proudly  expect  to  make  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  sincerely  dislike  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying for  money,  if  they  do  not  even  scorn 
it.  But  there  is  a class  of  matnrer  lords  of 
creation  who  have  learned  by  experience 
that  the  earning  of  dross  is  not  easy,  and 
who  are  willing  to  have  it  conferred  upon 
them  by  an  adoring  heart.  And  there  are 
mothers  in  Israel,  also,  who  believe  that  ev- 
ery fortune  in  their  Canaan  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  who 
are  always  putting  up  their  favorite  Levite 
to  make  himself  the  humble  instrument  of 
such  a pious  transfer  of  stock. 

But  while  I personally  believe  that  these 
girls  had  had  their  share  of  both  light  and 
heavy  courting,  there  was  a public  opinion 
forming  to  the  effect  that  they  were  all  cut 
out  to  be  old  maids.  Very  possibly ; noth- 
ing is  more  likely  to  remain  unmarried  than 
a family  group  of  heiresses ; but  we  shall  see. 

They  passed  their  first  evening  at  the  Nar- 
ragansett  House  in  the  usual  merry  manner 
of  wall-flowers.  They  clang,  so  to  speak,  to 
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their  trellis,  blooming  undisturbed  among 
all  those  frolicking  butterflies  of  fashion, 
and  merely  sending  forth  an  occasional  rus- 
tle and  whisper  of  Gridleyism.  The  heavy- 
weight boating  lads  from  Yale  did  not  plead 
with  them  to  dance  ; and  Mr.  Massinger,  the 
author,  did  not  trouble  them  with  his  con- 
versational gifts.  Even  the  ladies  present 
respected  their  obvious  love  of  seclusion, 
and  left  them  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their 
own  interconvertible  fashion. 

They  liked  it,  they  all  said,  when  they 
reached  their  family  parlor;  they  had  en- 
joyed the  evening  uncommonly  and  amaz- 
ingly- 

41  So  much  better  than  if  we  had  been 
obliged  to  frisk  about  that  hot  parlor  I”  said 
Dorothy,  the  eldest  sister,  and  the  heaviest. 

44  We  have  had  a good  old-fashioned  Grid- 
ley  evening  in  the  midst  of  Vanity  Fair,” 
observed  Mrs.  Tucker,  with  a smile,  which 
was  meant  to  soften  somewhat  the  gravity 
of  the  remark. 

44  Why  not  say  a Gridley  - and  - Tncker 
evening,  or  a Mohegan  - Mills  evening  P’ 
scoffed  the  rebellious  or  frivolous  Jenny. 

44  A feller  told  me  that  the  band  was  hired 
by  subscription  among  the  boarders,”  put 
in  Johnny  Tucker,  the  only  male  of  the 
family  youth.  44  Father,  ain't  you  going  to 
give  something  f” 

. 44  We  are  not  bound,  John,"  replied  his 
mother,  promptly.  44  We  were  not  consult- 
ed in  the  matter.” 

44  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Tucker — a small, 
light -built,  pink -faced  man  with  white 
whiskers — 44  we  were  not  consulted  when 
several  things  were  established,  to  which 
we  nevertheless  subscribe  our  share.  More- 
over, I think  that,  when  it  is  known  who 
we  are,  something  will  be  expected  of  us.” 

44  Well,  perhaps  so,  my  dear,”  conceded 
Mrs.  Tucker,  flattered,  and  of  course  con- 
vinced, by  this  last  argnment.  44  When  it  is 
known  who  we  are,  they  may  expect  us  to 
pay  the  whole.  I suppose,  however,  we 
ought  to  put  down  something : say  five  dol- 
lars for  the  party.” 

44  Fifty  cents  a head,”  commented  Jenny. 
44 1 shall  give  five  dollars  myself,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.” 

Mrs.  Tucker,  uaturally  pained  by  the  idea 
of  paying  out  money  in  mere  levity,  imme- 
diately appealed  to  her  niece's  conscience 
by  turning  up  her  solemn  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 

44  And  I mean  to  know  somebody  to-mor- 
row,” added  the  insubordinate  Jenny.  44 1 
am  thoroughly  tired  of  seeing  the  whole 
row  of  us  sticking  up  against  the  wall,  like 
so  many  barnacles  grown  to  the  old  Pier.” 

44  So  I say,”  echoed  the  boy  John,  looking 
to  his  father  for  approbation,  and  getting  it 
in  the  form  of  an  absent-minded  smile.  44 1 
want  to  see  the  girls  cut  a swell.  Why 
can't  they  talk  an’  dance  like  other  folks!” 


44  Well,  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  a con- 
cession,” admitted  his  mother,  who  was 
more  moved  by  her  son's  opinion  than  by  all 
the  remainder  judgment  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding the  descended  wisdom  of  her  fore- 
fathers. 

44  Make  a concession  t”  said  Johnny.  44  We 
ought  to  make  a rumpus.” 

Then  all  the  Gridley s and  Tuckers  had  a 
good  old-fashioned  Gridley  laugh,  and  went 
cheerfully  to  their  tranquil  dreams  con- 
cerning departed  Gridleys. 

By  the  time  Jenny  had  rubbed  her  eyes 
open  in  the  morning  she  had  fully  remem- 
bered that  she  was  that  day  to  set  about 
knowing  somebody.  But  how  to  do  it  was 
a serious  question.  There  was  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  respectable  seclusion  about  the 
family,  that  few  but  gross  and  stupid  and 
vulgar  persons  ever  tried  to  break  into  it. 
Here,  for  instance,  nobody  had  spoken  to 
her  but  the  wife  of  a tobacconist,  who  was 
too  pushing  and  inseusitive  to  care  whether 
she  were  welcome  or  not. 

44  Is  it  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Gridleys  who 
keep  people  off!”  thought  Jenny.  44  Or  are 
we  so  much  finer  than  other  fine  folks  that 
they  are  afraid  of  us  ! I am  sure  we  are  not 
finer  than  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Massin- 
ger, who  are  popular  with  every  body,  and 
seem  to  speak  to  every  body.  It  is  all  be- 
cause we  are  poky  and  stuffy  and  stuck 
up  and  uninterested  and  uninteresting.  No- 
body wants  to  know  us.  I won't  stand  it 
any  longer.  I'll  give  up  my  Gridleyhood. 
I’ll  know  every  body.” 

Dashing  out  ahead  of  her  deliberate  sis- 
ters, she  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room 
with  her  one  male  cousin,  the  pride  and 
hope  of  the  Tuckers. 

44  Johnny,  we  must  make  a concession  to- 
day,” she  giggled  in  his  ear,  meanwhile 
slapping  the  back  of  his  jacket  pettingly. 

44  Yes,  and  a wumpus!”  laughed  Johnny. 

44  Look  here — I want  to  know  somebody 
— I want  to  know  that  author,”  she  con- 
fessed, blushing  to  avow  the  desire  even  to 
her  youngster  cousin. 

44  Oh,  Mr.  Massinger,”  said  Johnny.  44  So 
do  I.  I mean  to  go  for  him  and  tell  him 
I've  read  his  stories.  Fll  tell  you  how  you 
can  work  it.  When  we  go  in  to-day  you 
keep  near  him,  an'  get  him  to  help  you.  If 
a feller  ever  gets  familiarly  acquainted  with 
a girl,  I tell  you  it’s  holding  on  to  her  in  the 
rollers.” 

44  Yes,  I dare  say,”  returned  Jenny,  color- 
ing over  the  information.  44  But  I can’t 
wade  up  to  him  and  ask  him  to  duck  me. 
Isn't  there  some  other  way!  Can't  you 
make  his  acquaintance  and  introduce  me  f” 

44 1 don't  know  how  to  introduce,”  avow- 
ed Johnny.  44 1 never  introduced  two  peo- 
ple in  my  life.” 

44 Why,  you  big  goosey!  It's  perfectly 
easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is — Fll  be  Stand- 
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iog  there  by  accident,  you  know — and  you 
— oh,  don’t  wink ; I hate  it.  I’ll  be  stand- 
ing there  by  accident — you  must  never  tell 
that  it  was  all  arranged  between  us — and 
after  you’ve  talked  with  him  a minute  or 
two  about  his  books,  you’ll  turn  to  me  and 
say,  ‘Let  me  introduce  my  cousin  Miss  Grid- 
ley.’  That’s  all.  Just  nothing  more  than 
that.” 

“How’s  thatf”  asked  Johnny.  “Say  it 
over  again.  Let’s  get  it  by  heart.” 

Jenny  repeated  the  lesson,  and  then  John- 
ny stammered  through  it  several  times,  un- 
til he  seemed  to  have  it  at  his  tongue’s  end. 

“ But,  by  George ! I hate  it,”  he  comment- 
ed. “I  hate  to  talk  chicken  fixin’s.” 

“Johnny,  we  must  all  make  a concession,” 
laughed  Jenny,  to  which  he  responded  in  a 
roar,  “ Yes,  and  a wampus !” 

The  introduction  occurred  much  sooner 
than  our  heroine  anticipated.  By  a happy 
accident  Mr.  Massinger  had  a seat  at  the 
same  table  which  had  been  allotted  to  the 
four  Misses  Gridley ; and  there  he  sat,  quiet 
and  pensive  and  handsome,  when  the  head 
waiter  conducted  her  to  her  place.  Con- 
scious as  she  was  of  a shameless  conspiracy 
against  his  isolation,  no  wonder  that  her 
heart  thumped  as  if  it  would  burst  through 
her  muslins  and  run  away. 

Johnny  affably  said  “Good-morning,”  or- 
dered seven  different  dishes  for  his  own  con- 
sumption, and  then  offered  Massinger  his 
copy  of  the  Sporting  Times.  The  celebrity 
was  a thorough  gentleman.  He  declined 
the  great  weekly,  but  he  declined  with 
thanks  and  a smile ; and  then  he  said  a few 
words  to  the  little  man  about  bathing  and 
other  sea-side  topics.  Jenny  was  in  an 
agony  of  confusion  and  anxiety,  blushing 
from  her  Gridley  neck  to  her  Gridley  fore- 
head. She  felt  that  her  cousin  was  making 
his  “concession”  with  far  too  much  haste 
and  energy.  She  pinched  him  by  way  of 
warning. 

“I’m  a-coming  to  it  as  fast  as  I can,” 
thought  Johnny,  and  immediately  asked, 
“Ain’t  yon  the  author  of  The  Final  FiUbus- 
terr 

“ I am,”  confessed  Massinger,  smiling,  and 
also  coloring.  “ I am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I am.” 

“ I don’t  see  why,”  opined  the  genial  crit- 
ic. '“It’s  a first-rate  thing.  You  wrote  it 
for  your  first  book,  didn’t  you  t I think  it’s 
the  best.  I’ve  read  it  four  times,  an’  I’ve 
read  all  your  stories,  an’  we’ve  all  read  ’em.” 

Jenny  gave  him  another  pinch — a pinch 
of  deprecation  and  beseeching — a pinch  of 
despair. 

“Now’s  the  time,”  inferred  the  youthful 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  instantly  bolted 
out:  “I  wish  you’d  let  me  introduce  my 
cousin — my  cousin  Miss  Gridley,”  he  added, 
scarcely  able  in  his  excitement  to  recollect 
the  name;  “and  there  are  three  more  of 


them,”  he  concluded,  bursting  into  a boy’s 
laugh. 

Both  the  others  laughed.  How  could  they 
help  it  f But  Jenny’s  merriment  was  akin 
to  hysteria,  or  rather  to  stark  maduess. 
There  never  was  a Gridley  more  confounded 
since  the  first  Gridley  was  turned  out  of 
Eden  with  Father  Adam.  She  felt  much  as 
a person  may  who  is  suddenly  pitched  from 
a considerable  altitude  into  several  fathoms 
of  water.  When  she  came  to  the  surface 
she  was  saying  something  in  an  indistinct 
voice,  broken  by  a spasmodic  giggle.  Posi- 
tively she  was  so  shattered  iu  mind  by  the 
catastrophe,  and  by  the  consciousness  that 
she  was  discoursing  to  an  “eminent  author,” 
that  she  could  not  talk  rationally.  She 
simply  repeated  Massinger’s  words  after 
him,  like  a little  child  imitating  the  phrases 
of  its  elders. 

In  time,  of  comae,  her  reason  returned  to 
her,  and  she  was  able  to  do  herself  some  jus- 
tice. The  eminent  man — as  sweet-manner- 
ed as  he  was  eminent — set  her  so  quickly  at 
her  ease!  He  did  not  dazzle  her;  he  did 
not  coruscate  at  all;  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  of  it.  He  talked  about  the  bathing, 
the  landscapes  and  seascapes,  the  prome- 
nades and  promeuaders,  just  like  other  peo- 
ple— just  like  a lady.  Moreover,  he  made 
the  dialogue  mercifully  short  by  very  soon 
rising  and  sayiug,  in  a gentle,  friendly— cu- 
riously friendly — tone : “ Excuse  me.  I am 
going  to  fish.  I hope  to  see  you  both  at  tea. 
Good-morning.” 

“Ain’t  he  tip-top f”  demanded  Johnny, 
looking  after  the  fine  receding  figure.  Next, 
turning  to  his  cousin,  “ Didn’t  I do  it  right  f” 

Jenny,  still  rceliug  from  her  adventure, 
drew  a long  hreath  of  relief,  hesitated  a mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  firmly,  “Yes,  Johnny, 
you  did  it  perfectly.” 

I call  that  a noble  speech,  and  beyond  the 
powers  of  most  people.  He  had  almost  kill- 
ed her  on  the  spot,  and  yet,  instead  of  tell- 
ing him  of  his  awkwardness,  she  praised 
him.  It  shows — and  I say  it  in  all  sinceri- 
ty, wishing  to  hear  no  argument — it  shows 
what  a sensible,  good  heart  the  girl  had  at 
the  bottom  of  her  Gridloyfied  nature. 

Well,  the  acquaintance  was  made,  and  it 
endured.  When  Massinger  met  his  two 
young  breakfast  companions  at  the  tea  ta- 
ble, he  sainted  them  precisely  as  if  they 
were  old  and  valued  friends,  and  began  at 
once  to  tell  them  nil  about  his  fishing  ad- 
ventures, making  out  such  a droll  story  that 
Johnny  shook  the  room  with  laughter,  while 
Jenny  quite  forgot  the  awkwardness  of  the 
morning.  If  she  had  thought  of  his  man- 
ners at  all,  she  would  have  called  him  a per- 
fect gentleman.  But  really  he  seemed  to 
have  no  manners — that  is,  he  had  nothing 
which  you  would  call  deportment.  He  was 
so  entirely  simple,  limpid,  fluent,  and  cordial 
that  you  were  aware  of  nothing  but  the 
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man  himself,  and  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
him.  His  courtesy  was  as  unobtrusive,  im- 
perceptible, and  transparent  os  a pure  at- 
mosphere or  a perfect  style. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Jenny  felt 
as  if  she  were  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Massin- 
ger's. She  wished  him  well,  and  with  all 
her  heart.  She  looked  up  to  him  and  asked 
his  advice.  She  trusted  him,  and  made 
small  coufidences  to  him,  and  put  forward 
claims  for  sympathy.  If  he  had  been  an  es- 
teemed relative,  just  returned  from  a long 
absence,  she  would  hardly  have  told  him 
more  of  the  family  ways  and  of  her  own  un- 
romantic fortunes.  With  his  easy,  cordial 
fashions,  and  liis  readiness  to  hear  all  about 
even  the  dullest  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he 
was  a more  fascinating  and  bewildering  be- 
ing than  Mr.  Flatterer  himself.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Parley  the  Porter  would  have 
shown  him  all  over  the  castle  within  twenty 
minutes. 

The  other  Gridleys  were  less  pleased,  and 
for  several  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  less  of  him  than  Jenny,  for,  of 
course,  he  could  not  talk  with  all  alike.  In 
the  second  place,  there  was  a dreadful  fam- 
ily jealousy  (something  like  the  dragon  of 
the  Hesperides),  as  there  is  in  most  breeds 
which  have  a strong  clan  feeling.  No  Grid- 
ley  could  ever  fancy  an  outsider  without 
awakeniug  a kind  of  loving  wrath  in  all 
other  Gridleys.  No  stranger  could  ever  en- 
ter that  fold  of  peculiar  sheep  without  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a goat,  who  should  be 
butted  out  again.  Accordingly,  althongh 
Massinger  was  presented  to  all  the  Gridleys 
and  Tuckers,  and  although  he  did  his  pleas- 
ant best  to  be  gracious  to  the  entire  race, 
yet,  when  they  saw  how  Jenny  was  be- 
witched by  him,  even  the  girls  discerned 
his  imperfections. 

As  for  Aunt  Tucker — one  of  the  old  stock, 
remember,  and  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  guard  the  family  fold — she  was  nothing 
less  than  a roused  watch-dog.  It  seemed 
at  times  as  though  she  would  bowwow  and 
paw  the  air  and  break  her  chain. 

44  I think  Jenny  is  talking  altogether  too 
much  to  that  stranger,”  she  murmured  to 
her  husband.  “ A complete  stranger.” 

“ We  know  perfectly  well  who  he  is,”  re- 
sponded pink  Mr.  Tucker,  from  behind  his 
white  whiskers.  “ Every  body  knows  who 
he  is  and  what  he  is.” 

Mr.  Tucker  had  a fair-minded  way  of  ad- 
mitting and  stating  facts  which  was  some- 
times very  perplexing  and  vexing  to  his 
well-meaning  but  strenuous  wife. 

“A  novelist!”  she  snapped,  changing  her 
statement.  “ I should  think  a man  of  his 
age  could  find  something  better  to  do  than 
writing  novels.” 

44  It  is  a paying  business,  I understand,” 
pleaded  Tucker,  showing  that  he  had  been 
shamefully  misinformed  on  the  subject.  “ I 


suppose  the  man  has  a right  to  make  a liv- 
ing, so  long  as  he  does  no  harm.” 

Mrs.  Tucker  would  have  attacked  the 
morality  of  novels,  only  that  she  had  been 
known  to  read  them  freely  herself. 

44  I should  like  to  go  to  bed,”  she  declared ; 
“only  I can't  leave  Jenny  alone  in  such  a 
mixed  company.” 

44  My  dear,  I'll  sit  up  for  her,”  volunteered 
the  husband. 

His  wife  gave  him  such  a glance  of  im- 
patience and  indignation  that  I hope  she 
repented  of  it  before  she  said  her  prayers. 
Surely,  too,  a gentleman  who  had  piled  up 
his  million  by  honest  business  talents  de- 
served more  respect  from  a bom  Gridley, 
even  though  he  were  her  husband. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  all  this  while, 
that  Massinger  spent  his  whole  evening 
with  Jenny.  He  talked  with  her,  and 
slipped  away  to  other  people,  and  then  re- 
joined her  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  several 
times  over.  How  the  time  flow  by  her,  even 
during  his  absences!  She  liked  to  watch 
him  winning  others  as  well  as  to  hear  him 
speaking  to  herself.  And  how  tired  she 
was,  tired  in  body  and  in  spirit,  when  the 
hour  for  bed  came ! She  had  thought  and 
felt  and  lived  so  much  and  so  energetically 
in  so  little  time  that  she  was  dead  weary. 

In  the  morning,  and  before  she  was  up, 
too,  Massinger  was  off  fishing  again.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a friend  of  twenty  years' 
standing  had  failed  to  be  of  her  party.  Why 
should  gentlemen  fish  f Byron  was  right  in 
setting  down  fishing  as  “a  solitary  vice.” 
It  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  by  society, 
like  smoking  and  other  habits  teuding  to 
isolation ; and  especially  should  this  be  done 
in  the  case  of  men  whose  conversation  was 
agreeable  and  improving.  What  propriety 
was  there  in  an  author  abandoning  fellow- 
creatures  who  liked  him,  to  pass  his  time 
among  marine  monsters  who  held  him  in 
abhorrence  ? It  appeared  to  indicate  a per- 
verse preference  for  dispensing  annoyance 
rather  than  pleasure. 

Jenny  felt  free  enough  with  her  new 
friend  to  say  things  of  this  sort  to  him 
when  he  came  in  to  the  tea  table.  He 
laughed,  and  looked  quite  gratified,  and 
also  a little  surprised  at  her  brightness. 
The  result  was  that  during  the  evening  she 
enjoyed  several  of  those  pleasant  quarters 
of  an  hour  which  he  know  how  to  accord 
to  all  ages  and  conditions. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  this  sort  of 
thing  went  on  for  a week.  Massinger's 
precious  time  was  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  sea-bass,  and  his  old  friend  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  and  his  new  friend  Miss  Jenny. 
There  began  to  be  Gridley  family  councils 
about  it.  Jenny's  sisters  were  afraid  that 
the  business  would  end  in  a marriage,  and 
that  such  a marriage  w as  sure  not  to  be  a 
happy  one.  “So  different  a person  from 
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ns!”  was  the  profound  judgment  of  the 
three  large-waisted,  grave-minded  sisters. 

“ Certainly,”  coincided  Aunt  Tucker,  with 
a motion  of  the  head  which  was  equivalent 
to  bucking  Massinger  out  of  the  Gridley 
fold.  “Our  family  has  always  preferred 
business  people  with  some  visible  means  of 
support.  I do  wish,  Mr.  Tucker,  that  you 
would  inquire  into  this  man's  means.” 

“ I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  that  there's  no  Fi- 
nancial Register  for  novelists,”  said  Tucker. 
“I  don't  believe  that  any  body  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  rate  them.” 

“ I suppose  not,”  retorted  Mrs.  T.,  triumph- 
antly. “Probably  there  is  very  little  to 
rate.” 

“ You  see,  an  able  man  generally  gets 
what  he  works  for,”  proceeded  the  success- 
ful manufacturer,  meanwhile  fingering  his 
corpulent  pocket-book.  “Now  this  man 
works  for  fame,  I take  it;  and  that  he  has 
got  ” 

“It  would  be  a shame  for  Jenny  to  put 
up  with  a perfectly  penniless  person,”  af- 
firmed the  lady,  as  if  the  charge  of  impecu- 
niosity  had  been  fully  proved  against  Mas- 
singer. “ A fortune  like  hers — a quarter  of 
a million  in  registered  bonds — has  a right 
to  mate  with  a fortune.  I don't,  of  course, 
insist  upon  an  equal  fortuue ; there  ore  very 
few  such  in  the  country ; but  there  should 
be  something” 

“ But  ain't  it  a little  too  early  to  be  wor- 
rying about  this  matter?  I don’t  see  that 
Jenny  is  hotly  interested.  She  seems  to  me 
to  be  fond  of  the  man's  conversation  rather 
than  of  himself.” 

“One  never  knows;”  and  Mrs.  Tucker 
shook  her  head.  “ A love  affair,  once  quiet- 
ly started,  goes  like  a — like  a — ” 

“Like  a dam  breaking  away,” put  in  the 
mill-owner,  furnishing  a simile  out  of  his 
own  experience. 

“ Yes ; and  we  ought  to  leave  here,”  de- 
clared his  wife,  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
power  of  the  figure. 

But  this  decision  was  met  by  a roar  of  dis- 
approbation and  grief  from  Johnny  Tucker, 
who  just  at  that  moment  entered  the  fami- 
ly parlor  with  an  armful  of  fishing  tackle. 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,”  thundered  the 
twelve-year-old  heir-apparent.  “I  never 
had  such  a bully  time  in  my  life.  Mr.  Mas- 
singer takes  me  on  all  bis  fishing  trips. 
We  caught  more'n  twenty  sea-bass  yester- 
day. Then  I’m  just  learning  to  swim  on 
my  back  an'  under  water.  He’s  a-teacliing 
me.  If  we  go  away,  perhaps  I’ll  never  see 
him  again.” 

And  Johnny’s  powerful  voice  trembled 
with  emotion.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  complete- 
ly overthrown,  horse,  foot,  dragoons,  and  ar- 
tillery. That  great  and  stern  Gridley  soul 
could  not  stand  up  a minute  against  a cry 
of  woe  from  its  youngest  child  and  only 
boy.  In  one  charge  the  battle  was  over, 


and  the  defeated  party  remained  captive 
on  the  field,  and  the  family  might  now  stay 
on  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

Every  body  was  content  with  the  result, 
not  excepting  the  routed  lady.  Even  the 
adult  Gridley s and  Tuckers  had  never  be- 
fore had  such  a “ bully  time.”  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  petted  by  Massinger, 
who  was  courted  by  every  body  and  talked 
with  every  body,  they  also  knew  everybody, 
and  were  on  good  terms  with  every  body. 
They  passed  sixteen  hours  a day  in  the  jol- 
liest  gossiping,  sauntering,  bathing,  card- 
playing,  and  dancing.  The  girls  were  sought 
after  by  spindling  well-dressed  young  gen- 
tlemen as  they  had  never  been  sought  after 
before.  Mr.  Tucker  had  got  into  a happy 
gang  of  able  whist-players,  every  one  of 
whom  but  himself  was  a judge  of  County 
Court.  Mrs.  Tucker  had  pleasantly  detail- 
ed the  Gridley  genealogy  and  relationships 
to  at  least  twenty  ladies,  and  received  from 
them  much  interesting  information  concern- 
ing their  own  ancestors  and  connections  by 
marriage.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  fear 
lest  one  of  her  rich  nieces  might  mate  with 
a poor  man,  her  sun  of  enjoyment  would 
have  been  without  a spot. 

Meanwhile,  as  she  had  decided  to  permit 
a further  continuance  at  the  Pier,  she  felt 
it  to  be  her  privilege  as  well  as  her  duty  to 
“ say  something”  to  Jenny.  To  the  dialogue 
which  ensued  thereupon  let  us  gladly  listen, 
for  we  also  want  to  learn  the  young  lady's 
sentiments  and  purposes. 

“Marry  him!”  said  Jenny,  when  that  sol- 
emn possibility  was  at  last  forced  upon  her 
consideration ; “ I don't  think  of  marrying 
him.  Why,  he  is  fourteen  years  older  than 
I am.  I am  only  twenty-one,  and  he  is 
thirty-five.  He  told  me  his  age  yesterday. 
What  perfect  nonsense  to  talk  of  a marriage! 
I think  it  very  likely  he  told  me  all  that  to 
put  me  quite  at  my  ease.  He  is  just  as  good 
and  considerate  aB  he  can  be.  I think  of 
him  os  an  elder  brother,  or  as  a — as  a young 
uncle,”  she  laughed.  “ We  never  talk  about 
love.  He  doesn't  flirt  a bit.  We  don’t  think 
of  such  a thing,  either  of  us.  There,  now, 
aunt ; you  have  no  right  to  know,  don't  you 
see?  but  I have  told  you  just  the  whole 
of  it — the  whole  honest,  insignificant  truth. 
Of  course  I like  him.  I like  him  immense- 
ly. Who  doesn’t  ? The  whole  parlorful  of 
people  lights  up  when  he  comes  in.  Do  you 
suppose  they  all  want  to  marry  him  ? — all 
the  girls  and  the  old  ladies  and  the  young 
men  and  the  boys  ? What  a grand  ceremo- 
ny it  would  be !” 

“ I am  so  relieved !”  sighed  Aunt  Tucker. 
“ I am  so  glad  to  find  you  so  sensible ! In 
marriage — a business  for  life,  you  know — 
there  should  really  be  some  similarity  of 
fortune,  or  there  will  soon  be  contempt  on 
one  side  and  humiliation  on  the  other.  Now 
for  one  of  you  girls  such  a match  as  young 
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Mather  of  the  Higganom  Mills  would  be  al- 
together suitable." 

“ Oh,  do  st-o-p !”  begged  Jenny.  “ 1 hate 
young  Mather  of  the  Higganum  Mills.  Keep 
him  and  fat  him  for  one  of  your  own  daugh- 
ters. I hate  this  whole  subject  of  marriage,” 
she  went  on,  her  eyes  suddenly  brigliten- 
ing,  perhaps  with  indiguation,  perhaps  with 
teara.  “I  never  think  of  it.  I like  to  pass 
my  time,  without  one  thought  of  it,  in  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Massinger — talking  of  people, 
characters,  and  poetry,  never  talking  of  our- 
selves. I am  having  a beautiful  time — what 
Johnny  calls  a ‘ bully  time.'  But  by-aud-by 
it  will  end,  and  the  four  Misses  Gridley  will 
go  quietly  home,  and  grow  up  into  content- 
ed, snappish  old  maidenhood.  So  do  set  your 
mind  at  ease  about  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.” 

Well,  if  we  have  not  penetrated  the  inte- 
rior arcana  of  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt 
got  at  what  Jenny  supposed  to  be  the  facts. 
She  had  so  much  Gridley  courage  and  hon- 
esty that  if  she  would  speak  at  ail  of  a sub- 
ject w'kich  was  her  own,  she  spoke,  as  law 
papers  phrase  it,  to  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

Meantime  what  were  Massinger’s  incli- 
nations and  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
young  lady  t 

“ I haven’t  any,”  he  replied,  when  Mrs. 
Armstrong  teasingly  catechised  him.  “ Hon- 
estly, I can’t  find  any  thing  in  my  soul  which 
is  serious  enough  to  call  an  intention.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  now  thirty  years  of  age, 
had  been  for  six  years  the  zealous  friend  of 
her  husband’s  friend.  She  deplored  liis  oc- 
casional disappointments,  rejoiced  in  his  oc- 
casional successes,  and  longed  for  him  to 
triumph  completely  over  a stubborn  world. 

“ I wish  you  had  money,”  she  said.  “ It  is 
so  comforting,”  she  added,  with  a glance  at 
her  new  set  of  laces.  “ I hate  to  see  you 
producing  masterpieces  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  a year.  I hate  to  see 
you  go  about  mourning  because  you  can’t 
get  out  a library  edition  of  your  books.  Our 
select  few — our  critical  circle  of  readers  in 
America — is  too  small  to  give  yon  what  you 
should  get.  Now,  if  the  world  won’t  pay 
you  in  your  way,  let  it  pay  you  in  its  own 
way.  Let  it  furnish  you  with  a rich  wife. 
The  bargain  is  fair — fame  against  fortune ; 
there  is  no  cheating  about  it.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  object,  as  I told  yon  before. 
If  the  wealthy  young  person  can  be  found 
who  will  love  me,  and  whom  I can  love,  I 
don’t  mind  striking  the  bargain.  But,  as 
every  man  says  in  such  dialogues,  where  is 
slier’ 

“Jenny  Gridley ! Why  not  T She  is  pret- 
ty enough,  and  she  is  very  bright.  I agree 
to  her  completely.  Don’t  yon  V9 

“ Oh,  the  is  good  enough — too  good ! It 
would  be  a horrid  shame.  A poor  man  of 
thirty-five  mustn’t  take  in  a rich  girl  of 


twenty-one.  It  would  be  a slaughter  of 
the  innocents.  People  would  call  me  King 
Herod.” 

“ It  would  be  no  shame  at  all.  You  are 
fine  enough  for  any  body.” 

“I  tell  you  I mustn’t  and  won’t  think 
of  it.” 

“ Then  you  had  better  let  her  alone,”  said 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  spatting  her  linen  slipper 
against  the  floor  with  pretty  vexation.  “ You 
are  magnetizing  her.” 

“ Nonsense ! I told  her  yesterday  how  old 
I was,  and  how  poor.  She  doesn’t  think  of 
me  as  an  admirer.” 

“ Oh,  you  humbug — or  dunce ! You  won 
her  confidence  and  admiration  all  the  more. 
She  was  pretty  well  bewitched  with  you  al- 
ready, and  that  nobility  of  yours  will  finish 
her.  Perhaps  she  doesn’t  know  it ; perhaps 
she  still  deludes  herself.  But  no  girl  of 
twenty-one  can  fool  me.  If  you  should  talk 
downright  love  to  her  for  ten  minutes,  she 
would  be  ready  to  marry  you  in  the  surf.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it.  Still,  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  this,  I must  let  her  alone.  I am 
sorry  for  it.  It  will  hurt  her  kindly  feel- 
ings. But  I must  begin  to  keep  by  myself. 
Shall  I go  away  T” 

“I  will  tell  you  something  better,”  said  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  with  a cunning  smile.  “Your 
old  friend  Miss  Upton  is  due  this  afternoon. 
You  can  devote  yourself  entirely  to  her.  She 
is  seasoned,  and  won’t  catch  any  hurt.” 

What  are  we  to  think  when  Jenny  Grid- 
ley,  who  ought  to  have  known  her  own 
mind,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  who  ought  to 
have  been  a good  judge  of  love  matters,  dis- 
agree so  diametrically  t It  is  obvious  that 
to  learn  all  about  this  history  we  shall  have 
to  wait  for  the  end  of  it. 

With  evening  arrived  Miss  Upton  and  her 
father,  the  latter  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
immense  income  and  equally  immense  ex- 
penses, the  former  a queenly,  black-eyed  bru- 
nette, twenty-eight  years  old,  but  still  in  the 
bloom  of  her  beauty. 

“ Victorine,”  said  Mrs.  Armstrong,  catch- 
ing her  friend  aside  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  “ I want  you  to  accept  all  Mr.  Mas- 
singer’s attentions  for  a day  or  two.” 

“Of  coarse  I will,”  laughed  Victorine. 
“Did  you  ever  know  me  to  refuse  any 
body’s  f But  what  is  this  for  ?” 

“He  has  got  a little  entangled  with  a 
country  belle,  and  he  wants  to  disentangle.” 

“ Yes,  but  that  won’t  do  it,”  stared  Vic- 
torine. “ What  game  are  you  up  to  now  t 
There’s  nothing  above-ground  so  tricky  as 
a married  woman.  You  pass  so  much  time 
in  outwitting  your  husbands  that  you  learn 
to  beat  us  girls  out  of  sight.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  faintly  smiled  at  the 
phrase  “us  girls,”  and  proceeded  with  her 
conspiracy. 

“Of  course  I don’t  mean  to  cook  up  a 
match  between  you  and  Mr.  Massinger ; you 
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can’t  afford  each  other.  I just  want  to  set 
him  free  for  a day  or  two,  so  that  he  oan 
think  over  his  situation.” 

“ Some  hours  of  solemn  meditation  about 
the  other  girl  in  my  company,”  said  Victo- 
riue.  “Very  good;  he  shall  have  them. 
Which  is  the  young  lady  t” 

“ The  one  in  the  pink  tarlatan.” 

Miss  Upton  gave  one  glance  at  her  rival, 
saw  every  thing  that  she  had  on,  and  smiled 
superior. 

And  now  came  lonesome,  meditative,  se- 
rious times  for  Jenny  Gridley.  Her  elder 
brother  by  adoption  was  devoted  to  an- 
other sister,  who,  as  she  plainly  saw,  was 
twice  as  handsome  as  herself  and  ten  times 
as  stylish.  Mr.  Massinger,  when  he  met  her, 
still  talked  with  that  gentleness  and  cordial- 
ity which  made  him  so  fascinating  to  all; 
but  then  he  changed  his  seat  to  the  Upton- 
Armstrong  table,  and  with  Miss  Upton  he 
spent  nearly  all  his  leisure  hours.  They 
communed  indefatigably ; they  took  long 
walks  together ; they  bathed  in  the  same  in- 
terlacing billow;  they  drove  in  the  same 
phaeton.  Jenny  tried  to  bear  it  sensibly, 
but  she  could  not  help  feeling  deserted.  It 
was  quite  a torment  when  people  said  to 
her,  “ What  has  become  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Massinger  ?” 

“ He  likes  old  acquaintance  best,  I sup- 
pose,” she  answered,  with  dignity.  “Miss 
Upton  appears  to  be  a very  charming  per- 
son.” 

And  then,  with  a despondent,  hopeless  ad- 
miration, she  glances  at  the  perfect  toilet 
of  the  city  belle. 

“ I say,  why  ain’t  Massinger  around  as  he 
used  to  be!”  complained  Johnny  Tucker, 
who  had  been  very  proud  of  his  cousin’s  in- 
timacy with  the  agreeable  notoriety. 

“ He  is  around  Miss  Upton,”  Jenny  tried 
to  joke.  “ I think  he  is  enjoying  himself. 
Why  don’t  you  talk  to  him,  Johnny  f” 

“She's  always  there,  an1  looks  like  she 
wished  I wasn’t.  WTiat  do  yon  let  her  have 
it  all  her  own  way  for  f Why  don’t  you  cut 
her  out  T” 

“ I don’t  want  to  cut  her  out,”  replied  our 
contented  heroine,  stung  almost  to  tears. 

“ I am  so  glad,  Jenny !”  said  Aunt  Tucker, 
a little  annoyed  to  see  a Gridley  eclipsed, 
but  trying  to  put  a triumphant  face  upon 
the  matter — “ I am  so  glad  that  you  have 
got  rid  of  that  man  1 You  show  your  Grid- 
ley  sense.” 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I haven’t  tried  to 
get  rid  of  him,”  replied  the  honest  girl.  “ I 
am  sorry  to  lose  so  much  of  his  intelligent 
and  pleasant  company.  I am  simply  givi ng 
up  an  emiuent  man  to  people  whom  he 
knows  better  and  likes  better.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  is  engaged  to  that — that 
Queen  of  Sheba  t”  queried  Mrs.  Tucker,  hop- 
ing it  might  be  so. 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!”  exclaimed  Jenny. 


Then,  blushing  deeply  over  her  outburst, 
she  added,  “ So  I have  heard,  at  least.” 

“ If  he  isn’t,  he  will  be,”  said  Aunt  Tucker, 
determined  that  her  niece  should  not  in- 
dulge a false  hope,  and  so  be  led  to  a harm- 
ful perseverance.  “ When  a clever  woman 
has  once  determined  to  x>lease  a man,  she 
generally  brings  it  about.” 

This  common iriace,  and  I suppose  but  im- 
perfectly true,  remark  struck  Jenny  with 
the  force  of  a revelation,  and  also  with  a 
kind  of  hortatory  puissance.  Heart  and 
mind  too  full  for  further  mere  talk,  she  walk- 
ed away  by  herself  to  ponder  and  struggle, 
and,  oh ! if  possible,  to  decide. 

“ I must  make  a concession,”  was  the  de- 
cision. Then  she  suddenly  laughed  at  the 
old  Gridley  phrase — laughed  at  it  with  a 
revolt  of  contempt  and  anger.  She  had  de- 
veloped rapidly  within  the  last  week  or 
two;  she  had  outgrown  and  sloughed  off 
much  of  her  Gridleyism. 

“I  will  not  keep  away  from  him  any  lon- 
ger,” was  her  next  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter. “I  have  made  him  think,  perhaps, 
that  I don’t  care  for  him,  or  don’t  like  him. 
I will  speak,  and  try  my  best  to  be — to  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  let  wliat  will  hap- 
pen.” 

Oh,  my  dear  critical  ladies,  there  were 
plenty  of  arguments  to  support  her  in  this 
project,  and  to  make  it  seem  not  only  right, 
but  a duty.  Was  he  not  poor,  and  she  very 
rich  ? He  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  most 
noble  men  (whose  existence  she  had  been 
taught  to  question)  who  are  sensitive  about 
paying  civilities  to  heiresses.  He  had  prob- 
ably guessed  that  she,  from  the  height  of 
her  quarter  of  a million,  looked  down  scorn- 
fully upon  his  avowed  poverty.  Indigence 
he  could  bear,  but  contempt  he  could  not 
bear.  How  superb  it  was  of  him,  and  what 
a fascinating  pathos  it  gave  him ! She  must 
dispel  those  delusions ; she  must  show  him 
that  her  wealth  did  not  make  her  haughty ; 
she  must  set  herself  right  iu  his  eyes.  You 
see  that  she  had  not  quite  got  rid  of  her 
Gridleyism,  and  of  the  conceit  that  cobwebs 
most  heiress  noddles.  But  yet — at  the  bot- 
tom of  some  nonsense — there  was  a fairly 
sensible  head,  and  there  was  a good,  sweet 
heart. 

Mysteriously — unintentionally,  of  course 
— she  had  got  herself  into  the  moon-lit  ve- 
randa while  making  these  reflections.  To 
her  great  joy,  if  there  can  be  great  joy  in 
frightful  heart-beating,  she  discovered  Mr. 
Massiuger  walking  there,  for  once  without 
Miss  Upton.  He  recognized  her,  and  bade 
her  a good-evening,  but  did  not  approach 
her.  She  wanted  to  go  to  him,  and  some- 
thing passed  through  her  mind  about  “ mak- 
ing a concession,”  but  still  she  stood  palpi- 
tating in  her  place.  Before  she  could  stir  a 
foot  she  had  to  hearten  herself  by  repeating 
her  aunt’s  phrase,  “ When  a clever  woman 
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has  determined  to  please  a man,  she  gener- 
ally brings  it  about." 

Then,  trembling  to  a degree  which  a week 
before  wrould  not  have  seemed  possible  to 
her,  she  walked  quickly  up  to  Massinger  and 
put  a rose-bud  into  his  button-hole.  She 
did  not  speak  while  she  made  this  mighty 
— concession ; she  positively  had  not  voice 
enough  to  utter  a syllable.  He  bent  upou 
her  a glance  of  gentle  surprise  and  a smile 
of  pleasure. 

“ Thank  you,  Miss  Gridley,"  he  said,  con- 
scious meanwhile  that  he  ought  not  to  throw 
so  much  fervor  into  his  tone.  “ How  came 
you  to  guess  that  I wanted  that  very  rose- 
bud!" 

“I  merely  hoped  it,"  she  had  the  auda- 
cious strength  to  say.  “ I am  glad  to  know 
that  you  did  want  it.” 

They  had  never  before  been  so  near  each 
other.  In  a single  panting  minute  they  had 
crossed,  as  it  were,  a great  dividing  desert, 
and  come  face  to  faoe.  The  forced  separa- 
tion of  a few  days,  one  understands,  had 
made  a moment’s  nearness  seem  a soul-stir- 
ring  familiarity,  as  well  as  an  immense  priv- 
ilege. 

“ I saw  it  in  your  hand,  and  I wished  that 
you  would  give  it  to  me,”  the  overtempted 
man  of  delicacy  went  on  to  say.  “Come, 
take  my  arm,  and  let  us  have  a walk.  We 
haven’t  promenaded  together  for  a year.” 

Oh,  the  gladness  of  believing  that  it  ap- 
peared a long  time  to  him,  as  well  as  to  her- 
self! She  took  his  arm  with  such  a sense 
of  hilarity,  such  a bubbling  of  glee  from  a 
relieved  heart,  that  it  was  like  skipping  girl- 
hood come  again.  For  an  hour  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  gallery,  prattling  and 
laughing  as  if  they  were  but  happy  children. 

Miss  Upton  came  out,  discovered  them 
with  a start,  glided  back  into  the  parlor, 
stooped  over  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  whispered, 
“ You  horrid  trickster ! You  merely  used  me 
to  bring  the  lovers  to  an  understanding.” 

Mrs.  Armstrong  rustled  to  the  window, 
peeped  through  a fold  of  the  curtain,  giggled 
with  delight,  slid  away  to  the  piano,  and 
played  the  “ Carnival  of  Venice." 

Something  like  a carnival  it  was,  that 
play  under  the  mellow  moonlight,  in  face 
of  the  glinting  waters.  Aud  the  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Massinger  was  os  sick  and  sorry  as 
men  are  apt  to  he  after  an  evening  of  revel- 
ry. What  had  he  done  f Merely  to  enjoy 
an  hour’s  happiness  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  a good,  sweet  girl’s  inexperienced  youth 
and  country  innocence.  Ho  lacked  scarcely 
half  a dozen  years  of  being  old  enough  for 
her  father,  and  yet  he  had  behaved  toward 
her  as  if  he  were  of  suitable  age  to  become 
her  husband.  He  could  earn  something  like 
fifteeu  hundred  a year,  and  he  had  said  en- 
tangling words  to  an  heiress  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand. How  selfish  and  cruel  he  had  been  to 
her!  and  how  he  had  besmirched  his  own 


honorableness!  His  conduct  had  been  all 
the  more  weak  aud  shameful  because  he 
had  finally  been  brought  to  believe  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  win  this  child’s 
heart  and  hand. 

44 1 have  behaved  like  a dunce  or  a scamp," 
he  said  to  himself;  “ aud  I must  put  a com- 
plete end  to  it,  or  despise  myself  forever. 
When  a gentleman  can  not  resist  temptation, 
he  must  run  away  from  it." 

He  paid  his  bill,  packed  his  trunk  hastily, 
got  himself  into  a hack,  and  drove  break- 
fastless to  the  station.  There  must  be  no 
good-byes,  not  even  to  Mrs.  Armstrong — 
above  all,  not  to  Jenny  Gridley — lest  they 
should  shake  his  virtuous  resolution.  As  he 
drove  away  from  the  hotel,  looking  back 
at  it  through  the  curtained  window,  he  was 
a very  melancholy  eminent  author.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  there  were  an  iron  chain  attached 
to  his  heart,  which  led  back  to  the  Nar- 
ragansett  House,  and  which  grew  heavier 
at  every  yard.  So  downright  miserable  was 
he  that  he  partially  forgot  Jenny  Gridley’s 
possible  disappointment  in  the  desire  to 
soothe  his  own  sorrow.  He  tried  to  console 
and  hearten  himself  by  imagining  some  good 
fortuue  in  the  future.  But  his  exhortations 
to  courage  and  hope  ended  only  in  repeating 
the  melancholy  verse  of  Omar  Khazzam : 

“Each  mom  a thonsand  rosea  brings,  yon  say; 

Yes,  bat  leaves  t chfire  the  rose  of  yesterday  ?” 

The  disappearance  of  Massinger  from  the 
hotel  caused  as  much  excitement  among  the 
lady  boarders  as  if  a murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  their  midst. 

“ Gone !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Armstrong,  turn- 
ing scarlet  with  vexation.  Then,  her  face 
lighting  up  to  a wild  hope,  “Has  Miss  Grid- 
ley  gone  too  V ’ 

“No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Upton.  “I  just 
told  her  myself  of  Mr.  Massinger’s  vanish- 
ing” 

“ I wonder  if  the  little  minx  has  refused 
him  !"  glared  Mrs.  A. 

“ I don’t  believe  it.  She  didn’t  look  like 
it." 

“ Did  she  turn  pale  f" 

“ Pale  isn’t  the  exact  word  for  it,  my  dear. 
She  turned  to  a delicate  and  touching  ashes- 
of-rose.” 

“Then  the  great,  big,  intelligent  simple- 
ton has  run  away  from  a fortune !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Armstrong.  “ I do  believe,”  she  added, 
nearly  ready  to  cry,  “ that  there’s  no  such 
fool  in  love  matters  as  a true-hearted  gen- 
tleman.” 

Nearly  every  lady  in  the  house  queried 
and  argued  warmly  concerning  Massinger’s 
hegiro.  Some  thought  that  he  had  been  re- 
jected by  Miss  Upton,  while  others  held 
that  he  had  fled  from  her  blandishments. 
A far  smaller  faction  had  the  same  conflict 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  Jenny  Gridley. 

“ My  belief  is,”  said  a scoffing  and  prob- 
ably jealous  old  bachelor,  “ that  he  has  ske- 
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daddled  on  general  principles.  I never  saw 
a man  before  who  was  courted  by  the  whole 
sex.” 

Chorns  of  feminine  denials  and  laughter, 
out  of  the  midst  of  which  fluted  this  intelli- 
gent explanation : “ Of  course  we  like  a man 
who  always  thinks  of  us,  and  never  of  him- 
self.” 

But  there  was  one  lady  who  felt  no  grief, 
and  that  was  excellent  Mrs.  Tucker. 

u I am  so  rejoiced  that  he  is  gene,”  she 
said  to  her  husband,  with  as  much  virtuous 
satisfaction  as  if  Satan  had  been  bound  for 
another  thousand  years.  “ It  is  a narrow 
escape  from  a great  danger.  I trust  and 
hope  that  Jenny  is  saved.” 

“ He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  very  anx- 
ious to  destroy  her,”  suggested  Tucker,  who 
had  taken  a strong  personal  liking  to  Mas- 
singer, was  able  to  appreciate  other  kinds  of 
greatness  than  that  of  lucre,  and  would 
rather  have  liked  the  match. 

“ I suppose  he  had  some  sense  of  propriety 
left,”  retorted  the  lady.  “ He  probably  kuew 
that  he  was  totally  unsuitable  for  a Gridley. 
I must  admit  that  he  showed  more  sense 
than  Jenuy.  That  girl  needs  some  more  ad- 
vice.” 

“Don’t  you  say  one  word  to  her!”  broke 
out  Tucker.  " She  has  enough  to  bear  with- 
out our  interference.  Don’t  you  speak  to 
her  about  this  matter  for  a month,  madaine !” 

Now  whenever  the  usually  mild  Tucker 
addressed  his  wife  as  madnme,  he  meant  to 
be  hearkened  to ; and  she,  haviug  learned 
that  fact  by  solemn  experience,  could  not 
help  quailing  before  the  title.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Jenny  got  no  advice  that 
day,  and  was  allowed  to  remember  and  pon- 
der and  grieve  undisturbed,  bearing  all  the 
while  her  pathetic  ashes-of-rose. 

What  did  she  think  of  her  Gridley  blood 
now  f She  saw  that  the  earnest,  the  almost 
outspoken  love  of  a Gridley  could  be  neg- 
lected. What  did  she  think  of  her  hither- 
to venerated  quarter  of  a million  ! Ap- 
parently it  wasn’t  worth  a cent.  There 
was  even  a possibility  that  it  had  been  a 
damage ; that  if  she  had  owned  far  less,  Mr. 
Massinger  might  have  cared  for  her  far 
more ; that  if  her  love  had  reached  out  its 
hand  from  a cottage,  he  might  have  felt  free 
to  accept  it. 

“ I don’t  care  for  my  money,”  she  sobbed 
to  herself.  “I  hate  it.  Ob,  how  willingly 
I would  give  it  to  him,  and  be  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse  myself,  if  only  that  would 
make  a difference ! But  how  can  he  think 
my  fortune  a stain  on  me,  when  he  sees  that 
I care  nothing  for  it  !” 

Then  she  pondered  over  the  disparity  of 
age.  But  that — his  seniority  of  fourteen 
years — that  was  one  of  his  advantages,  one 
of  his  charms.  How  could  any  woman  de- 
sire to  win  the  admiration  and  tho  heart  of 
a man  who  was  but  a little  older  than  her- 


self! Boys,  she  said,  scornfully;  one’s  own 
equals  in  force  and  intellect ; hardly  that. 
But  a man  who  knew  the  world,  who  had 
fought  with  it  and  triumphed  over  it,  who 
had  made  himself  a place  iu  its  rolls  of  hon- 
or— such  a man  was  worth  one’s  money  and 
life.  Yes ; but  such  a man  had  seen  both 
laid  before  him,  had  looked  at  them  for  a 
little,  and  turned  away. 

Thus  Jenny  talked  with  herself  all  the 
morning,  meanwhile  saying  very  little  to 
any  one  else.  She  positively  did  not  care 
whether  people  saw  or  did  not  see  that  she 
was  miserable.  All  her  pride  of  Gridley- 
hood,  her  pride  of  heiresshood,  and  even  her 
pride  of  womanhood  had  either  departed 
from  her  or  had  turned  into  a pride  of  suf- 
fering. Aunt  Tucker  herself  felt  a little 
pity  (though  quite  contrary  to  her  sense  of 
duty),  and  said,  “ Something  must  be  done 
to  divert  Jenny’s  thoughts.”  Tho  result  of 
this  suggestion  was  that  after  dinner  all  the 
Gridleys  and  Tuckers  got  into  a long  open 
omnibus  and  were  driven,  bumping  and  jolt- 
ing, to  Poiut  Judith. 

Every  one  who  has  made  that  pilgrimage 
Will  remember  the  glariug  ghost  of  a light- 
house, the  four  or  five  gray  skeletons  of 
wrecks,  the  long  sweeps  of  low,  stony  shore, 
the  narrow  sea  haunted  by  spectral  sails, 
and  the  far-away,  other-world  sand-lines  of 
island.  Descending  from  the  omnibus  on 
the  green  knoll  which  forms  the  pedestal 
of  the  light-house,  the  whole  party  hasten- 
ed toward  the  beach,  hungry  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  and  pathos  of  a wreck.  Jenny 
followed  the  others  a little  way,  lagging  be- 
hind as  wounded  creatures  do ; but  sudden- 
ly she  turned  about  and  ran  swifty  toward 
the  ghastly  column  of  warning.  Had  she 
seen,  or  heard,  or  divined  that  there  was 
peace  for  her  on  the  verges  of  that  dizzy 
altitude!  Did  she  mean — could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  she  even  toyed  with  the  purpose 
— to  leap  from  the  cornice  ! We  shall  have 
to  follow  her  in  the  long,  breathless  climb 
up  the  spiral  stairway.  She  w as  paler  than 
even  ashes-of-rose  when  she  at  last  stepped 
into  the  little  glass  tabernacle  at  the  sum- 
mit. There  was  a man  there  alone ; he  was 
watching  intently  to  see  who  would  en- 
ter ; at  sight  of  her  he  turned  as  white  as 
herself. 

“ Ah,  Miss  Gridley !”  he  exclaimed,  step- 
ping forward.  “ What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ! Are  you  ill  t” 

“ I saw  you  hiding  here  from  us,”  she  an- 
swered, in  a palpitating  whisper.  “What 
did  yon  do  it  for!  Why  did  you  go  away!” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  little  girl !”  broke  out  Mas- 
singer. “I  must  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
I love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  mind.  I 
tried  to  run  away,  aud  could  get  no  farther 
than  here.  I am  not  worthy  of  you — not 
worthy  of  your  youth  and  wealth.  What 
can  I — what  may  I — say  to  you  !” 
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If  it  had  been  left  to  words,  they  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  &u  under- 
standing, so  very  knotty  were  those  ques- 
tions of  disparity  of  fortune  and  years.  But 
they  were  in  each  other's  arms,  and  every 
difficulty  and  perplexity  had  somehow  melt- 
ed away,  and  when  they  came  to  themselves 
they  were  engaged. 


Fancy  what  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Mrs.  Gridley  - Tucker  when  she  found 
them  together  in  the  lantern  of  the  light- 
house, and  learned  what  a “concession” 
her  rich  niece  had  made!  I wish  that  I 
had  been  there  myself  to  witness  her  aston- 
ishment and  discomfiture,  and  to  laugh  aloud 
with  her  boisterous  Johnny. 


(BMtnr’s  Cast)  Cjjuii'. 


DECORATION  - DAY,  which  becomes  every 
year  more  of  a general  holiday,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  efficient  allies  of  the  cause  which 
it  commemorates.  That  cause  was  a true  union, 
the  union  which  rests  upon  right  understanding 
and  common  friendly  feeling,  and  the  celebra- 
tions of  Decoration-day  promise  signally  to  pro- 
mote it  The  personal  commemoration  of  the 
dead  and  the  celebration  of  their  heroism  are 
naturally  passing,  as  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  into 
a consideration  of  the  newer  duties  and  relations 
which  the  contest  opened.  There  is  no  need  of 
saying  that  the  bravery  and  the  cause  are  not 
to  be  forgotten,  for  nobody  can  forget  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  need  of  supposing  that  a sincere  de- 
sire of  perfect  good  understanding  between  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  a kind  of  neglect  of  the 
memory  of  the  soldiers,  or  treachery  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought.  If  they  did  not  fight  for 
a common  government  and  a common  country, 
what  did  they  fight  for  ? 

It  was  a very  pleasant  incident  of  this  year’s 
celebration  that  the  General  of  the  Army  should 
have  gently  satirized  the  belligerent  non-com- 
batants, and  with  his  hearty  and  touching  trib- 
utes to  his  old  comrades,  living  and  dead,  and  his 
eloquent  declarations  of  pride  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  and  they  fought,  that  he  should  have 
appealed  earnestly  to  the  patriotic  good  sense  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  join  in  repairing  the 
waste  and  sorrow  of  war.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  day  is  that  it  gives  op- 
portunity to  the  soldiers  who  fought  to  show  what 
feelings  they  now  cherish.  They  have  no  ulterior 
motives,  and  when  they  speak,  they  are  believed 
to  say  what  they  think — unless,  indeed,  no  man 
among  the  millions  of  good  citizens  can  be  sup- 
posed ever  to  speak  in  public  without  thinking 
how  it  will  affect  his  chance  for  the  Presidency. 

All-saints  Day  has  long  been  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful festivals  in  Europe — a day  of  visitation  to 
the  cemeteries,  with  prayer  and  votive  offerings 
of  remembrance.  Decoration-day  is  our  All-he- 
roes Day ; and  falling  in  the  season  of  flowers  and 
early  summer,  no  holiday  is  more  significant.  The 
very  office  of  remembering  the  dead  and  honor- 
ing them  with  flowers  is  a ministry  of  good  feel- 
ing. Bumptio,  indeed,  is  disposed  to  think  that 
all  talk  about  good  feeling  is  sentimental  swash. 
Bumptio  does  not  propose  to  be  humbugged  or 
taken  in,  and  he  evidently  believes  that  vigorous 
denunciation  proves  soundness  of  opinion,  and 
that  a man  w ho  sneers  at  one  who  differs  from  him 
as  a Miss  Nancy  and  a milksop  has  really  made 
some  progress  in  the  argument.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  John  Bulls,  a hundred  years  ago,  who 
thought  that  Burke’s  plea  for  conciliation  with 
America  was  gush  and  mush  and  cowardly  truck- 


ling to  insurrection.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
now,  nor  was  Burke  much  troubled  by  that  kind 
of  remark.  Bumptio  believes  in  the  statesmanship 
of  King  George  the  Third.  But  King  George  was 
a statesman  who  divided  his  empire  irretrievably. 

National  good  feeling  will  be  more  and  more 
the  gospel  preached  upon  Decoration-day.  Nature 
does  not  more  persistently  heal  the  wounds  and 
scars  on  tree  and  field  than  in  another  way  she 
renews  the  interrupted  life  of  a nation.  It  is  a 
very  soft  and  gentle  and  gradual  process  by  which 
the  grass  climbs  over  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  the 
frost  rends  it  asunder,  and  the  earth  receives  it. 
But  slowly  the  wall  disappears,  and  only  a green 
mound  or  a level  field  remains.  It  is  a very  sen- 
timental process  of  fond,  foolish  Nature  to  gush 
over  breastworks  and  arms  of  war  with  healing 
and  concealing  verdure.  But,  Bumptio,  ’tis  her 
way.  And  as  surely  as  she  covers  the  battle-field 
of  ten  years  ago  with  flowers,  if  you  leave  it  to 
her  care,  does  she  restore  the  union  of  States  that 
have  a common  tradition  and  a common  glory,  if 
you  do  not  balk  her  efforts. 


There  boa  been  a great  deal  of  animated  dis- 
cussion in  and  out  of  the  newspapers  about  the 
Women’s  Hotel,  which  was  designed  as  a practi- 
cal charity  by  the  late  Mr.  Stewart,  the  dry-goods 
merchant,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Judge  Hil- 
ton. The  judge  has  had  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  hotel  enterprises,  and  has  probably  often 
found  himself  confronted  in  his  own  conscious- 
ness with  the  question  whether  he  could  keep  a 
hotel.  His  experience  of  last  summer  could  not 
have  been  pleasant,  and  it  is  certainly  not  agree- 
able to  be  roundly  denounced  by  a mass-meeting 
of  women  as  in  some  manner  a calumniator  and 
enemy  of  the  sex.  That,  indeed,  is  & unique  fate. 
The  men  of  Calais  are  to  be  supposed  forever 
grateful  to  a woman.  It  would  be  a melancholy 
fate  to  go  into  history  as  the  man  whom  the 
women  of  New  York  collectively  denounced. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have 
been  intelligible  and  excellent.  It  was  to  provide 
in  a healthful  and  convenient  situation  a spacious, 
secure,  and  comfortable  home  for  working-women 
of  good  character.  It  was  neither  a foolish  nor 
an  impracticable  scheme.  It  was  in  effect  a form 
of  assistance,  perhaps,  rather  than  charity,  al- 
though substantially  a charity,  like  any  endowed 
institution  such  as  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  too  shrewd  a man  of  business  not  to 
know  that  wc  value  what  we  pay  for,  and  he  did 
not  wish  that  those  who  should  be  the  recipients 
of  his  bounty  should  suffer  the  want  of  self-re- 
spect that  attends  the  receipt  of  alms,  nor  be  ex- 
posed to  the  jeer  that  they  were  inmates  of  a 
poor-house.  What  his  own  execution  of  the  plan 
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in  detail  might  have  been,  it  is,  of  coarse,  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  enterprise  has  been  abandoned, 
and  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
profitable.  But  if  the  impression  that  Mr.  Stew- 
art designed  a form  of  charity  be  correct,  unprof- 
itableness would  not  be  a valid  reason  for  closing 
the  house  as  a working- woman’s  home.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  a business  enterprise,  the  adverse  ex- 
perience of  three  months  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
conclusive.  In  any  case,  if  it  were  a business  af- 
fair merely,  its  continuance  or  its  abandonment 
are  matters  upon  which  the  public  has  no  more 
right  to  express  an  opinion  than  upon  the  finan- 
cial management  of  Stewart’s  store. 

The  superstitious,  we  hope,  did  not  regard  the 
lightning  stroke  which  last  summer  shivered  the 
flag-staff  upon  the  building  as  a sign  of  ill  omen. 
The  public  interest  in  the  brilliant  opening  in 
March  should  rather  have  set  the  key-note  of  ex- 
pectation. The  crowd  was  enormous,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  papers  were  copious  and  exhaust- 
ive. Ventilation,  heating,  furniture,  food,  all  the 
rimary  elements  of  a pleasant  home,  seemed  to 
ave  been  well  considered,  although  the  sagacious 
and  inquisitive  eye  of  woman  detected  the  absence 
of  what  Aunt  Margery  fondly  called  “clusets.” 
The  proverb  that  what  is  every  body’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business  was  read  backward,  and  there 
was  a fusillade  of  sharp  and  rattling  criticism  and 
censure  upon  the  details  of  arrangement  and  man- 
agement The  fact  meanwhile  remained  that  an 
admirable  house  admirably  appointed  offered  a 
home  to  working-women  who  could  pay  the  reck- 
oning required,  and  who  would  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  house. 

That  the  prices  were  too  high  was  a comment 
often  made,  and  that  they  defeated  the  object  of 
the  foundation,  which  was  a home  for  working- 
women.  But  the  reply  was  that  the  working- 
women  who  could  pay  the  prices  were  legion, 
and  that  they  were  those  for  whom  the  house 
was  founded.  There  could  be  no  answer  to  this 
unless  the  critic  assumed  to  know  the  purpose 
of  the  founder  more  truly  than  the  trustee.  There 
was  also  a great  deal  of  censure  of  the  rules  as 
being  absurdly  arbitrary,  and  necessarily  depriv- 
ing the  house  of  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
home,  and  making  it  rather  a dreary  hotel,  if  not 
an  ameliorated  penitentiary.  As  the  weeks  pass- 
ed, it  was  rumored  that  the  rooms  were  not  taken, 
that  the  number  of  guests  was  very  small,  and 
that  the  daily  loss  in  expenses  was  very  great. 
Suddenly,  after  three  months’  trial,  the  doors  of 
the  house  as  a working  - woman’s  home  were 
closed.  That  enterprise  was  relinquished,  and 
after  a little  delay  the  doors  were  opened  again 
as  those  of  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  and  travellers. 

Here,  again,  were  fine  chances  for  the  commen- 
tator, and  the  papers  for  some  time  teemed  with 
articles  and  letters,  and  the  feeling  finally  culmi- 
nated in  a woman’s  mass-meeting  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  at  which  a considerable  part  of  the  au- 
dience that  greets  the  Count  Joannes  appears  to 
have  assembled,  and  it  saluted  the  denunciations 
of  Judge  Hilton  with  great  noise  of  applause  and 
laughter.  The  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise which  was  generally  given  was  the  strict- 
ness of  the  rules.  But  evidence  instantly  arose 
on  all  sides  conclusively  showing  that  working- 
women’s  homes  with  similar  or  severer  restric- 
tions were  in  prosperous  operation.  A friend  of 


one  of  them  in  Boston  wrote  to  the  Nation: 44  We 
pay  expenses  entirely,  and  have  something  over 
for  repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  and  have  no  debts 
even  through  all  the  hard  times.  No  union  of 
numbers  of  men  or  women  are  more  honorable 
in  meeting  all  their  obligations,  more  conserva- 
tive, discreet,  and  reasonable.”  The  same  cor- 
respondent says,  very  sensibly,  that  the  reasons 
of  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  peculiarity  of  women,  but  that, 44  to 
succeed  in  any  thing,  character  and  needs  must 
be  studied.” 

This  was,  perhaps,  forgotten  in  the  Stewart 
Home.  It  was  apparent  to  many  intelligent  wom- 
en who  looked  into  the  matter  that  women  of  in* 
terest  and  experience  in  such  work  had  not  been 
intelligently  consulted  ; and  there  was,  over  all,  a 
doubt  whether  the  success  of  the  design  was  ear- 
nestly desired.  No  man  can  build  wisely  in  such 
enterprises  without  faith.  The  correspondent 
whom  we  quote  says, 44  He  who  most  helped  the 
helpless  lived  among  them — knew  them  by  the 
most  intimate  and  comprehensive  sympathy.  In 
no  other  method  can  one  begin  to  know  the 
struggle  and  need,  the  worth  and  worthiness,  of 
working -girls.”  If  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Mr.  Stewart  were  that  the  house  must  pay  its 
own  way  or  be  abandoned,  and  if  the  manage- 
ment has  decided  that  after  fair  and  patient  and 
intelligent  trial  it  has  failed  to  do  so,  the  only 
question — which  there  is  no  ready  method  of  de- 
termining— is,  whether  the  trial  has  been  fair, 
patient,  intelligent,  and  within  the  just  spirit  of 
the  founder’s  intention.  There  is  no  conceivable 
reason  why  a working-woman’s  home  of  the  best 
kind  should  not 44  pay  expenses  entirely”  in  New 
York,  if  it  does  in  Boston. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  favorably 
known  in  many  ways,  and  who  for  three  years 
has  been  preaching  to  a large  congregation  in 
the  Music  Hall  in  Boston,  has  proposed  a plan 
for  a church,  which  shall  be  as  comprehensive 
and  as  suitable  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  a great 
modern  American  city  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  long  been  to  its  adherents  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Murray  takes  account  of  the  large  transitory 
population,  of  the  desire  and  enjoyment  of  fine 
music  and  eloquence,  and  of  the  tendency  to  in- 
clude great  moral  and  public  questions  in  pulpit 
or  church  platform  discourses.  He  takes  less  ac- 
count of  the  old  foundation  of  church  organiza- 
tions or  theological  creeds.  He  is  himself  an 
orthodox  Congregationalist,  but  his  religious  sym- 
pathies are  very  catholic  and  generous,  and  while 
he  retains  his  place  within  the  Christian  com- 
munion, he  is  apparently  more  interested  in  re- 
ligious life  and  character  than  in  dogma.  In  two 
discourses  he  has  set  forth  his  plan,  and  pro- 
poses a new  church  building  in  Boston,  which  is 
already  especially  the  city  of  churches,  decorated 
with  their  new  and  stately  structures  as  her  proud- 
est gems. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  a vast  multitude  of 
the  people  in  all  our  great  cities  are  not  included 
within  any  religious  organization,  and  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  costly  churches  under  the  Protestant 
voluntary  system  will  not  be  sought  by  those  who 
have  no  pew,  and  who  feel  that  they  are  in  some 
sense  intruders  and  interlopers.  Such  persons, 
also,  do  not  care  to  attend  44  free”  chapels,  both 
because  there  is  a natural  feeling  that  they  are 
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alms  chapels,  and  because  they  doubt  whether 
the  preaching  will  interest  them.  Then  there 
are  also  the  greater  freedom  of  religious  thought 
and  the  wider  emancipation  from  all  ecclesiastic- 
al observances  to  be  considered  in  an  estimate 
of  church-going  in  modem  cities.  Mr.  Murray 
undoubtedly  sees  that  the  tradition  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Sunday,  either  in  its  Puritan  or  other 
forms,  has  for  many  reasons  lost  something  of 
its  hold,  and  that  its  formal  observance  is  very 
much  changed.  He  attributes  probably  much  of 
this  to  the  want  of  elasticity  in  methods,  and 
feels  that  a church,  without  any  surrender  of 
faith,  might  be  so  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  to-day  as  to  satisfy  them  fully. 

There  are  very  serious  questions  involved  in 
the  proposition.  But  apart  from  them,  the  plan 
of  a vast  church,  in  which  seats  should  be  held 
at  low  rates,  which  should  be  itself  a work  of 
art,  in  which  eloquence  and  music  should  appeal 
to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  in  which,  also,  the 
usual  limitations  of  a purely  sectarian  organiza- 
tion should  be  wanting,  is  one  which  has  struck 
the  imagination  of  many  as  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. It  is,  perhaps,  too  vague  and  shadowy 
for  realization.  It  may  be  found  that  it  is  the 
fervor  of  the  denominational  spirit  which  collects 
congregations  and  builds  churches,  and  that  as 
that  is  excluded,  the  appeal  upon  the  simply 
Christian  or  religious  ground  will  falter  and  fail. 
The  experience  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  move- 
ment shows  how  strong  is  the  popular  fervor  of 
emotional  religion.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
forms  and  character  of  the  early  Methodist  move- 
ment of  the  last  century  are  still  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  largest  number  of  persons.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  would  be  banished 
from  the  proposed  enterprise,  but  it  would  not, 
as  we  understand  it,  be  built  upon  them. 


Thkrx  is  probably  no  living  man  more  profound- 
ly satisfied  with  his  position  than  Lord  Beacons- 
fleld.  It  is  impossible  not  to  imagine  him  delight- 
ed with  the  sensation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  intend.  He  is  the  first 
minister  and  really  the  ruler  of  England,  because 
it  is  well  understood  that  British  policy  is  his  pol- 
icy. He  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
of  the  time.  He  is  apparently  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  successful  of  statesmen.  Yet 
there  is  no  man  about  whom  there  is  more  specu- 
lation and  wonder  and  admiration  and  distrust; 
and  there  is  probably  only  one  thing  in  which 
those  who  admire  him  and  those  who  dislike  and 
distrust  him  agree  entirely,  and  that  is  his  inex- 
pressible enjoyment  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
precisely  the  spectacular  kind  of  man  that  he  is. 
We  are,  indeed,  contemporary  with  one  of  the 
picturesque  characters  of  English  history.  There 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  that  the  grand- 
son of  a Venetian  Jew  of  Spanish  descent,  grow- 
ing up  in  England  socially  in  the  solitude  of  his 
race,  dashing  into  literature  as  a brilliant  novel- 
ist, and  into  politics  as  a free  lance,  should  rise 
to  supreme  power,  and,  as  a peer  of  the  realm, 
control  her  foreign  policy  at  a most  critical  mo- 
ment, supported  by  the  court,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  squirearchy,  a Tory  of  Tories,  and  re- 
storing by  what  seems  sheer  audacity  the  ancient 
renown  of  England. 

Prime  Ministers  not  native  to  the  countries 
which  they  controlled  are  not  unknown  in  Euro- 


pean history,  notably  in  Spain,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  proudest  of  nations.  But  the  English 
feeling  has  always  regarded  these  instances  as 
those  of  the  amazing  success  of  adventurers,  who 
sometimes  left  the  countries  that  they  had  ruled, 
and  died  neglected  and  exposed.  It  has  considered 
both  Alberoni  and  Ripperda  as  Cagliostros  in  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  this  feeling,  invincible  in  the  British 
breast,  which  looks  upon  Lord  Bcaconsfield  as  a 
charlatan.  The  word  is  openly  and  generally  used 
in  speaking  of  him,  and  some  striking  articles  in 
recent  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  were 
devoted  to  the  political  adventures  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield — a cunning  implication  that  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  is  a political  adventurer.  It  is  a curious 
inquiry  whether  the  kind  of  distrust  and  aversion 
with  which  this  dazzling  and  successful  career  is 
regarded  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  of  race.  It 
is  not  mere  party  spite,  because  it  is  not  peculiar 
to  party,  and  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  British 
parties.  It  is  not  due  wholly,  and  perhaps  not  at 
all  distinctively,  to  the  conviction  of  want  of  prin- 
ciple. Lord  Palmerston  w as  not  supposed  to  be 
troubled  with  principle,  but  he  was  the  darling 
of  the  exclusively  British  feeling  which  now  cher- 
ishes Lord  Beaconsfield.  Lord  Palmerston  want- 
ed England  to  have  a finger  in  every  pie,  “ as  the 
saying  is,”  and  his  foreign  policy  charmed  the 
bully  instinct  in  John  Bull.  The  clubs  and  the 
courtiers  and  the  whole  Tory  interest  have  ap- 
plauded in  the  same  way  the  foreign  policy — not 
quite  honorable  and  fair,  as  it  seems  to  many — 
of  the  brilliant  Beaconsfield,  with  his  jaded  face 
and  his  vanishing  curl,  relic  of  the  days  of  gor- 
geous and  half-vulgar  coxcombry. 

There  is  a drawing,  by  Charles  Martin,  of  Dis- 
raeli in  the  old  dandy  days.  It  represents  him 
lounging  at  length  in  a huge  luxurious  easy-chair 
in  a loose  coat  and  the  gaiter  trousers  of  the  time, 
fully  forty  years  ago.  The  head  is  very  hand- 
some, the  head  of  an  Anti  nous.  The  hair  clus- 
ters around  the  fine  dome  of  the  brain,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  mouth  is  full,  rich,  and  of  volup- 
tuous lines.  It  is  precisely  the  figure  that  every 
romantic  and  fascinated  reader  of  Vivian  Grey 
would  expect  to  sec  as  that  of  the  author— an 
imaginative  and  intellectual  Sybarite.  Yet  a pho- 
tograph of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to-day  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  showing  the  familiar  Hebrew  ex- 
pression more  strongly  defined,  and  the  look  of 
supreme  satisfaction  in  the  fullness  of  passionate 
youth  faded  into  the  weariness  of  dandyism  grown 
old,  is  not  unlike  that  earlier  drawing.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  either  of  them  is  the  dramatic 
personage  of  the  Berlin  Congress.  44  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,” said  the  report  of  the  opening  days, 
41  is  the  centre  of  attraction.  His  personal  quali- 
ties, past  career,  and  recent  successes  equally 
command  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Kaiser- 
hof  Hotel,  at  which  the  British  Premier  alighted, 
attracts  hundreds  of  curious  visitors  all  day.  If 
on  passing  before  the  K&iserhof  one  sees  a crowd, 
it  is  certain  they  are  watching  to  see  Lord  Bea- 
consfield.” 

You  smile  as  you  read.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  England  and  America  smile 
as  they  read,  and  say  to  themselves,  44  Aha  t old 
Truepenny !”  This  is  Disraeli.  No  greater  self- 
satisfaction  is  conceivable  than  that  of  the  luxu- 
rious lounger  of  Park  Lane  reflecting  that,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  he  is  the  chief  and 
mysterious  and  popular  figure  at  a great  European 
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Congress  to  re-adjust  the  map  and  compose  the 
continent.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  man  that 
undoubtedly  the  feeling  is  universal  that  the  Mat 
of  the  position  is  as  delightful  to  him  as  any  serv- 
ice that  he  may  do,  and  that  even  if  he  could  re- 
store to  England,  as  his  sycophants  allege  that 
he  has  already  restored,  the  foreign  renown  that 
it  had  in  the  days  of  Pitt,  his  chief  interest  in  the 
matter  would  be  his  own  glory  rather  than  the 
welfare  of  England.  This  feeling  may  be  very 
unjust  to  his  patriotism,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
it  is  a general  conviction,  and  equally  undeniable 
that  it  is  not  an  impression  that  Pitt,  or  Canning, 
or  Gladstone,  or  any  other  of  the  great  English 
ministers  could  have  possibly  produced. 

At  this  time  of  writing  it  is  altogether  too  soon 
to  try  to  foretell  the  actual  results  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  may  be  surmised  safely  that  the 
unostentatious  skill  of  Russian  diplomacy,  which 
has  been  so  successful  thus  far,  is  not  to  be  easi- 
ly baffled.  The  agreement  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress assembled  showed  conclusively  that  Russia 
had  made  no  serious  concessions.  If  what  is 
now  said  to  be  the  aim  of  Lord  Beaconsfield — an 
English  protectorate  over  Turkey — should  be  at- 
tained, the  advance  of  Russia  would  nevertheless 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  Turkish  Empire 
would  have  been  overthrown.  These,  however, 
are  not  matters  for  the  Easy  Chair.  But  cer- 
tainly all  the  Easy  Chairs  in  the  world  could  not 
have  a more  sensational  figure  to  contemplate 
than  the  first  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  last  earl  of 
his  race. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  very  old  men  in 
the  country  who  were  still  vigorous  and  active, 
and  his  most  famous  poem  had  been  published 
nearly  seventy  years  before  he  died.  Yet  the 
editor  who  received  and  approved  that  poem  sur- 
vives him.  Richard  Henry  Dana  in  a serene  old 
age  still  lives,  as  old  as  the  nation  by  which  his 
name  is  honored.  There  was  a mournful  propri- 
ety in  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Bryant. 
He  was  stricken  just  as  he  had  discharged  a 
characteristic  duty  with  all  the  felicity  for  which 
he  was  noted,  and  he  was  probably  never  wholly 
conscious  from  that  moment.  Happily  we  may 
believe  that  he  was  sensible  of  no  decay,  and  his 
intimate  friends  had  noted  little.  He  was  hale, 
erect,  and  strong  to  the  last  All  his  life  a lover 
of  nature  and  an  advocate  of  liberty,  he  stood 
under  the  trees  in  the  beautiful  Park  on  a bright 
June  day,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a de- 
voted servant  of  liberty  in  another  land.  And 
while  his  words  yet  lingered  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  him,  he  passed  from  human  sight. 

There  is  probably  no  eminent  man  in  the  coun- 
try upon  whose  life  and  genius  and  career  the 
verdict  of  his  fellow-citizens  would  be  more  im- 
mediate and  unanimous.  His  character  and  life 
had  a simplicity  and  austerity  of  outline  that  had 
become  universally  familiar,  like  a neighboring 
mountain  or  the  sea.  His  convictions  were  very 
strong,  and  his  temper  uncompromising ; he  was 
independent  beyond  most  Americans.  He  was  an 
editor  and  a partisan ; but  he  held  politics  and 
all  other  things  subordinate  to  the  truth  and  the 
common  welfare,  and  his  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity and  freedom  from  selfish  ends  took  the  sting 
of  personality  from  his  opposition,  and  constant- 
ly placated  all  who,  like  him,  sought  lofty  and 
virtuous  objects.  Those  who  watched  the  char- 


acter of  his  influence  upon  public  affairs,  and  who 
saw  him  daily  moving  among  us  a venerable  cit- 
izen noiselessly  going  his  way,  as  they  marked 
the  hot  and  bitter  strife  of  politics,  could  not  but 
recall  the  picture  by  the  French  painter  Couture 
of  the  44  Decadence  of  Rome,”  in  which  the  grave 
figure  of  the  older  Roman  stands  softly  contem- 
plating the  riotous  license  and  luxury  of  a later 
day.  Bryant  carried  with  him  the  mien  and  the 
atmosphere  of  antique  public  virtue.  He  seemed 
a living  embodiment  of  that  simplicity  and  sever- 
ity and  dignity  which  we  associate  with  the  old 
republics.  A wise  stranger  would  have  called 
him  a roan  nurtured  in  republican  air  upon  re- 
publican traditions. 

We  do  not  mean  that  he  regarded  his  country 
with  the  sorrowful  despair  of  the  old  Roman  in 
the  picture.  His  faith  in  the  government  and 
in  the  people  was  firm.'  Indeed,  he  was  so  much 
a natural  republican  that  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  doubt.  This  same  bent  of  nature 
showed  itself  in  the  character  of  his  verse.  His 
poetry  is  intensely  and  distinctively  American. 
He  was  a man  of  scholarly  accomplishment,  fa- 
miliar with  other  languages  and  literature.  But 
there  is  no  tone  or  taste  of  any  thing  not  pecul- 
iarly American  in  his  poetry.  It  is  as  character- 
istic as  the  wine  of  the  Catawba  grape,  and  could 
have  been  written  only  in  America  by  an  Ameri- 
can naturally  sensitive  to  whaterer  is  most  dis- 
tinctively American. 

As  Dr.  Bellows  said  at  his  funeral,  Bryant’s  was 
a singularly  fortunate  and  complete  life.  Few 
men  who  are  very  precocious  live  to  old  age,  or 
live  to  be  old  with  constantly  increasing  fame. 
And  his  fame  grew  not  by  the  greater  popularity 
or  charm  of  his  work,  but  by  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  life.  Bryant’s  fame  as  a poet  was 
made  half  a century  before  he  died,  and  the  addi- 
tions to  his  earlier  verse,  while  they  did  not  less- 
en, did  not  materially  increase,  his  reputation. 
But  the  mark  so  early  made  was  never  effaced, 
either  by  himself  or  others.  Younger  men  grew 
by  his  side  into  great  and  just  fame.  But  what 
Shelley  says  of  love  is  as  true  of  renown : 

“True  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.” 

The  tone  of  Bryant  remained,  and  remained  dis- 
tinct, individual,  and  unmistakable.  Nature,  as 
he  said  in  44  Thanatopsis,”  speaks  14  a various  lan- 
guage” to  her  lovers.  But  what  she  said  to  him 
was  plainly  spoken  and  clearly  heard  and  per- 
fectly repeated.  His  art  was  exquisite.  It  was 
absolutely  unsuspected,  but  it  served  its  truest 
purpose,  for  it  removed  every  obstruction  to  full 
and  complete  delivery  of  his  message. 

He  was  reserved  in  manner,  and  in  no  sense 
magnetic  or  responsive.  Lowell,  in  the  44  Fable 
for  Critics,”  gayly  puts  into  sparkling  rhyme  the 
general  impression  of  the  man  and  his  character, 
and  Dr.  Bellows  concedes 44  the  snow”  that  seemed 
to  invest  him.  There  was  something  in  his  man- 
ner of  the  New  England  hills  among  which  he 
was  bom — a little  stem  and  bleak  and  dry,  al- 
though suffused  with  the  tender  and  scentless 
splendor  of  the  white  laurel,  solemn  with  prime- 
val pines,  and  musical  with  the  organ  sougli9  of 
the  wind  through  their  branches.  But  this  re- 
serve was  not  forbidding,  and  there  was  always 
kindness  with  all  the  dryness  of  his  manner. 
Indeed,  his  manner  was  only  expressive  of  that 
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independence  which  largely  made  him  what  he 
was.  He  stood  quietly  and  firmly  on  his  own 
feet  His  opinions  were  his  own  conclusions, 
and  he  made  no  compromises  to  save  his  repu- 
tation for  consistency,  or  to  secure  immunity  from 
criticism,  or  to  retain  the  sympathy  of  associates. 
He,  too,  was  one  of  the  men  who  are  able  to  go 
alone,  and  who  can  say  No.  The  cobwebs  of 
sophistry  which  the  spiders  of  fear  and  ambition 
in  a thousand  forms  spin  around  the  plain  path 
of  duty,  to  conceal  or  to  deter,  he  so  unconscious- 
ly and  surely  brushed  away  that  at  last  it  came 
to  be  understood  that  his  course  would  be  not 
what  his  party  expected  or  what  a miscalled  con- 
sistency required,  but  simply  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  right  course. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  his  edi- 
torial position  or  character.  But  this  explains  it. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bryant  was  not  a great  editor 
because  he  was  not  a great  partisan.  That  may 
prevent  a man  from  being  an  accepted  or  suc- 
cessful party  leader,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
qualify  him  as  an  editor.  The  distinctive  edito- 
rial excellence  of  Bryant  was  that  he  maintained 
party  measures  from  a conviction  of  their  justice, 
and  had  nothing  to  say  for  them  when  he  could 
not  see  this.  Thus  he  was  a leader  of  the  forces 
that  form  parties,  if  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  or 
could  not  skillfully  direct  the  party  movement. 
But  this  is  the  highest  function  of  an  editor.  The 
other  is  that  of  an  organ-grinder.  Mr.  Bryant 
was  perfectly  able  to  pierce  the  flimsy  veil  of 
common  party  reasoning  and  prejudice  upon  this 
subject,  and  because  he  thought,  upon  the  whole, 
that  a party  should  be  sustained,  he  despised  the 
attempted  conclusion  that  therefore  all  party 
moasures  and  party  men  should  be  supported, 
lest  any  question  or  criticism  or  censure  should 
divide  the  party  and  encourage  the  enemy.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  individual  independence 
and  conviction  and  elevation  are  degraded  into  a 
servile  conformity.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  appeal 


that  the  intelligent  and  honorable  men  in  a party 
are  so  often  led  at  the  cart's  tail  of  wretched 
schemers  and  rascals.  And  this  Mr.  Bryant 
heartily  despised  and  avoided.  It  injured  his 
reputation  as  a party  44  war-horse”  and  44  wheel- 
horse.”  But  it  increased  his  power,  not  as  a 
horse,  but  as  a driver.  His  appeal  was  not  to 
passion  or  prejudice,  but  to  reason,  and  it  is  only 
the  reasonable  policy  that  endures.  It  is  the 
qualities  that  distinguished  him  as  an  editor,  and 
not  the  qualities  of  the  great  partisan  editors, 
that  work  for  the  purification  of  politics. 

All  the  circumstances  of  his  career  were  happy 
and  fitting  to  the  last.  When  he  died  on  a beau- 
tiful June  day,  every  body  remembered  that  in 
his  poem  of  44  June,”  which  has  been  often  quoted 
since  his  death,  he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  die 
in  June — a fancy  merely,  a poet’s  tribute  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  month,  and  an  inspiration  of  the 
natural  wish  to  disarm  death,  if  possible,  by  as- 
sociation with  the  blossoming  fullness  of  life  in 
midsummer.  The  feeling  for  his  death  and  the 
tributes  to  his  memory  were  universal  and  imme- 
diate and  most  sincere.  Then  on  a perfect  day 
came  the  simple  burial  service,  as  he  had  wished, 
in  the  church  which  he  attended,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  eminent  citizens  and  a vast 
throng  of  quiet  spectators.  His  minister,  Dr. 
Bellows,  made  an  admirable  address,  glowing  but 
moderate  in  tone,  for  he  doubtless  felt  that  any 
other  would  have  been  discordant  with  the  occa- 
sion and  the  character  of  the  man.  A few  friends 
accompanied  the  family  to  Roslyn,  his  summer 
home,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  Harbor,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  there,  in  the  June 
sunshine,  he  was  laid  in  his  grave  by  the  side  of 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  poem, 

“ How  shall  I know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead  ?" 

And  that  grave,  as  Dr.  Bellows  said,  will  long  be 
a bourne  of  pilgrimage  from  many  lands. 


(Mar’a  1’iteritnj  lltriiri. 


MR.  JOHN  KENNEDY  has  produced  a very 
radical  and  therefore  a very  useful  little 
treatise  on  education,  entitled  The  School  and  the 
Family  (Harper  and  Brothers).  While  in  strict- 
ness it  deals  only  with  the 44  ethics  of  school  rela- 
tions,” its  principles  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
main  to  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  and 
training  of  children.  Discipline,  government,  or- 
der— not  so  much  the  methods  of  obtaining  them 
as  the  principles  which  underlie  their  maintenance 
— are  the  themes  of  his  papers,  which  are  in  some 
measure  independent,  though  so  correlated  as  to 
form  a continuous  essay.  He  recognizes — and  in 
this,  perhaps,  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  consists 
— that  children  have  rights  as  well  as  duties ; that 
teachers  and  parents  have  duties  as  well  as  rights; 
that  disorder  in  the  district  or  in  the  school  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  faults  of  the  parents 
or  the  teacher  than  to  those  of  the  children ; and 
that  the  first  place  to  look  for  remedies  is  in  the 
government,  not  in  the  governed.  He  has  seen 
clearly  and  felt  deeply  the  evils  of  our  present 
system,  which  affiliates  the  school  with  politics 
and  the  politician,  and  brings  it  under  political 


control.  Perhaps  he  is  somewhat  of  a pessimist 
in  this  matter,  and  recognizes  more  clearly  the 
evils  which  are  incidental  than  the  merits  which 
are  essential  in  our  common-school  system.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  eulogists  of  the  American 
common  schools,  and  one  severe  critic  is  not  out 
of  place.  He  does  not,  however,  point  out  very 
definitely  how  he  would  secure,  in  a popular  gov- 
ernment, our  schools  from  political  interference. 
His  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  though  severely 
simple.  His  work  would  reach  a larger  number 
of  readers  if  fancy  and  imagination  were  waiting 
on  him  to  interpret  his  thoughts.  The  interest 
of  his  work  lies  wholly  in  the  principles  expound- 
ed, not  in  the  form  in  which  he  dresses  them. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Townsend  contributes  to  the  current 
discussions  a treatise  on  The  Intermediate  World 
(Lee  and  Shepard).  It  is  based  in  part  on  Scrip- 
ture, in  part  on  science,  and  in  part  on  the  wish- 
es, not  to  say  the  fancies,  of  the  author.  He 
argues  with  considerable  power,  both  from  anal- 
ogy and  from  the  Bible,  that  there  is  an  interme- 
diate state ; that  it  is  a definite  place ; that  in  this 
intermediate  place  there  are  two  distinct  regions 
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— one  for  the  righteous,  the  other  for  the  impeni- 
tent ; that  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  both,  and,  if  we 
understand  him  aright,  is  in  a peculiar  sense 
present  in  this  under-world,  the  Hades  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews ; that  He  proclaims  His  Gospel 
there  to  the  dead  as  they  enter  it ; that  the  Gos- 
pel is  at  once  accepted  by  those  who  are  in  a readi- 
ness to  accept  it,  whether  heathen  or  Christian ; 
that  it  is  instantly  and  defiantly  rejected  by  those, 
heathen  or  Christian,  who  are  unchristlike  in 
character ; and  that  the  final  judgment  is  deter- 
mined by  this  final  choice.  He  dwells  at  length 
on  the  fixedness  of  character ; and  the  principle 
weight  of  his  treatise  is  given  to  an  attempt  to 
show  that  there  is  no  probation,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  this  intermediate  state.  Professor  Town- 
send's style  is  always  clear,  and  sometimes  elo- 
quent ; and  he  never  writes  a dry  book,  whatever 
the  theme.  Whether  as  much  is  really  known 
about  the  future  state  as  he  seems  to  think,  may 
be  a doubtful  question ; but  his  work  is  interest- 
ing as  a presentation,  in  a fresh  form,  of  what  is 
substantially  the  view  current  in  most  orthodox 
Churches. 

Charlotte  Cushman : Her  Letters  and  Memories 
of  her  Life  (Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.),  just  es- 
capes being  a most  capital  biography.  Yet  why 
it  escapes  and  what  it  lacks  it  is  not  by  any 
means  easy  to  say.  The  editor  evidently  had  not 
a great  deal  of  material  at  her  disposal.  Miss 
Cushman  seems  to  have  kept  no  journal.  Her 
diary  was  a mere  memorandum  of  her  engage- 
ments, and  possesses  little  interest,  or  indeed 
meaning,  except  as  it  awakened  in  her  memories 
that  were  unwritten.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  was  a great  letter-writer,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality.  At  all  events,  letters  were  not  forth- 
coming in  any  great  numbers,  and  such  as  have 
been  preserved  give  little  sign  of  her  genius,  or 
even  her  breadth  of  sympathy.  If  we  except  one 
or  two  giving  advice  to  a young  actress,  and  one 
or  two  in  which  she  gives  expression  to  her  relig- 
ious views,  there  is  nothing  in  her  correspondence 
that  is  notable — nothing  that  one  might  not  find 
equalled  in  thousands  of  unpublished  letters  by 
persons  of  no  genius  or  distinction.  In  this  re- 
spect her  biography  is  singularly  unlike  the  frag- 
mentary and  unsatisfactory  but  entertaining  one 
of  Mr.  Macready.  Yielding  to  the  temptation  pre- 
sented by  this  lack  of  material,  Miss  Emma  Steb- 
blns  has  amplified  and  sometimes  even  diluted  her 
story,  making  a book  at  least  half  as  large  again 
as  was  necessary  to  tell  all  that  was  to  be  told. 
She  is,  also,  too  enthusiastic  a friend  to  be  a critic ; 
and  her  attempted  descriptions  of  Miss  Cushman's 
personations  will,  for  this  reason,  be  rather  val- 
uable as  reminders  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
them  than  a9  pictures  for  those  who  are  not. 
There  are,  however,  some  entertaining  anecdotes 
scattered  through  the  book ; and  it  gives  one  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  stage,  possibly  too  optimistic 
a view.  The  intensive  earnestness  of  Miss  Cush- 
man's life  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others  than 
members  of  her  profession,  and  in  this  respect 
the  story  of  her  life  is  a peculiarly  healthful  one. 
Despite,  therefore,  a somewhat  diffusive  style  and 
a decidedly  uncritical  spirit,  it  is  entertaining,  and 
from  its  perusal  one  rises  with  both  kindlier  views 
of  his  fellow-men  and  with  a more  earnest  heart 
for  his  own  duties  and  trials. 

We  give  a very  hearty  welcome  to  the  " Young 
Folks’  Series  of  Heroes  of  History,"  the  first  vol- 
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ume  of  which,  The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of 
Vasco  da  Gama,  by  George  M.  Towle  (Lee  and 
Shepard),  lies  on  our  table.  The  true  way  to  neu- 
tralize the  evil  sensational  literature  of  the  day  is 
to  give  our  young  folks  something  better  and 
equally  fascinating ; and  for  this  purpose  there 
is  no  field  that  furnishes  an  amount  of  material 
equal  to  that  furnished  by  biography.  In  size  of 
volume  as  well  as  in  general  design  this  series  is 
analogous  to  Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott’s  "Patriots  and 
Pioneers and  it  may  be  compared  with,  though 
it  differs  somewhat  in  character  from,  the  Abbott 
“ Red  Histories."  The  object  of  the  latter  is 
primarily  to  instruct,  and  they  are  written  on  the 
hypothesis  that  an  instructive  history,  if  simply 
and  clearly  written,  will  interest.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  this  series  is  to  interest ; and  it  assumes 
that  a biography,  if  it  is  made  entertaining,  will 
be  instructive.  Both  hypotheses  are  true.  The 
“ Heroes  of  History"  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
series  to  start  a confirmed  romance-reader  on  a 
better  course  of  reading ; once  so  started,  he  will 
soon  acquire  an  appetite  for  a still  plainer  and 
more  substantial  diet.  Vasco  da  Gama  is  a hero 
little  known ; but  his  adventures  are  full  of  an  al- 
most melodramatic  interest,  and  the  author  has 
the  skill  to  bring  that  interest  out  so  as  to  serve 
his  purpose  admirably.  He  brings  to  his  task  a 
mind  naturally  well  qualified  for  its  performance, 
both  by  a native  taste  for  history  and  by  a life 
devoted  to  its  study.  Pizarro  is  announced  as 
in  press,  and  others  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter arc  soon  to  follow. 

Modem  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country , adapted 
to  American  Wants  and  Climate , by  H.  Hudson 
Holly  (Harper  and  Brothers),  differs  from  Mr. 
Clarence  Cook’s  Home  Beautiful  in  being  perhaps 
less  artistic,  but  much  more  practical,  and  giving 
much  more  detail  respecting  the  whole  subject 
of  house-building  and  house-furnishing.  The  au- 
thor begins  with  the  site,  ends  with  locks,  bolts, 
bars,  and  hinges,  and  covers  pretty  fully  all  the 
intermediate  ground.  Architects'  plans  and  du- 
ties, building  materials,  specifications,  methods  of 
construction,  plumbers'  blunders,  heating  and  ven- 
tilation, adaptation  of  various  rooms  to  their  re- 
spective purposes — the  library,  the  parlor,  the 
kitchen,  etc. — together  with  the  whole  subject  of 
inside  furnishing  and  decoration,  are  among  the 
themes  treated.  The  information  is  much  more 
practical,  and  the  author  goes  much  more  into 
detail,  than  is  usual  in  similar  works.  His  pages 
are  illuminated  with  one  hundred  designs,  com- 
prising a great  variety  of  houses,  from  the  most 
modest  cottage  to  the  most  complete  country  man- 
sion. Such  a book  is  of  no  small  value  to  any 
one  who  is  intending  to  build ; for  although  it 
can  not  make  of  him  an  architect,  or  dispense 
with  the  special  professional  knowledge  which 
only  a regular  course  of  study,  followed  and  sup- 
plemented by  practical  experience,  can  give,  yet 
it  will  at  least  enable  the  builder  of  a house  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  the  more  common  blunders 
into  which  our  common  carpenters,  masons,  plumb- 
ers, and  upholsterers  fall.  It  will  even  enable 
him  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  architect ; for 
architects,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  more  apt 
to  be  familiar  with  precedents  than  with  general 
principles.  But  such  a book  is  not  only  useful 
to  the  man  who  means  to  build,  it  is  also  enter- 
taining reading  to  one  who  does  not  mean  to  do 
so.  There  is  a certain  charm  in  a process  of  im- 
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aginary  building,  and  it  costs  nothing  but  a little 
time.  Besides,  as  it  is  an  advantage  for  any  one 
to  know  something  about  music,  though  he  may 
never  mean  to  play,  or  about  drawing,  though  it 
only  teaches  him  how  to  form  a discriminating 
judgment  about  art,  not  how  to  practice  it,  so 
there  is  a real  value  in  knowing  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  architecture — using  that  word  in  its  lar- 
gest sense — that  one  may  know  what  is  in  good 
taste  and  what  violates  it,  what  is  really  practical 
and  useful,  and  what  is  an  impractical  ideal,  or 
brings  more  actual  inconvenience  than  it  affords 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  And  nearly  every  man 
and  woman  sooner  or  later  has  occasion  to  know 
the  general  principles  which  should  govern  iu  the 
inside  arrangement  of  a house,  and  put  his  knowl- 
edge into  practical  use,  even  if  he  has  not  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  build  one  for  himself. 

The  republication  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
papers  from  several  of  the  foremost  English  re- 
views in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  “ Current 
Discussion”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  is  likely  to  be 
more  useful  than  such  republications  are  gener- 
ally, for  many  of  these  papers  are  of  rare  ability, 
and  the  reviews  in  which  they  originally  appear- 
ed have  but  a small  circulation  in  this  country. 
The  volume  on  International  Politics  is  mainly 
occupied  with  papers  on  the  Turkish  question ; 
that  upon  Questions  of  Belief  includes  a discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems 
of  the  present  age. — Constantinople , by  E.  de 
Amicis  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  is  a translation 
from  the  seventh  edition  of  an  Italian  work.  The 
author  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  Taine  of 
Italian  literature.  He  has  something  of  the  same 
brilliance  of  coloring,  and  something  of  the  same 
insight  into  character,  but  not  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization which  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  French  critic.  The  book  lacks 
unity ; it  is  rather  a series  of  fragments  than  a 
harmonious  picture,  but  the  fragments  are  fine. 
The  Italian’s  portrayal  of  the  Turkish  character 
is  not  hopeful.  He  recognizes  the  Turk’s  vir- 
tues, but  he  regards  him  as  essentially  incapable 
of  progress. — Dr.  Southall  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  pronounced  opponent,  on  a scientific 
basis,  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  His  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  is 
the  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.).  He  maintains  that  the  oldest  human  re- 
mains are  not  improbably  to  be  identified  with 
the  living  Eskimaux ; that  the  stone  age  and  the 
iron  age  are  contemporaneous;  that  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  are  of  as  late  a date  as  the  days 
of  Trajan,  a.d.  114;  that  the  glacial  age  closed 
in  Europe  within  historic  periods.  The  author’s 
spirit  is  scientific,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
his  conclusions. — The  seventh  Annual  Record  of 
Science  and  Industry , 1877  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
is  laid  on  our  table.  This  work  has  become  so 
recognized  as  an  essential  history  of  scientific 
progress  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  announce  its 
publication.  The  editor  thus  describes  a change 
which  has  been  made  in  its  character:  “Here- 
tofore the  Annual  Recoid  has  for  the  most  part 
been  composed,  first  of  a summary  of  scientific 
progress  during  the  year ; and  second,  of  a series 
of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  articles  con- 
tained in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
and  in  the  scientific  and  industrial  journals  of 
the  day.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  papers,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 


compress  the  abstracts  in  the  limits  necessarily 
assigned  to  the  annual  volume,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  concluded  to  omit  them  entirely,  and, 
by  an  extension  of  the  summaries,  to  furnish  what 
will  probably  better  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
student.” — James  Freeman  Clarke  has,  we  judge, 
gathered  from  various  periodicals  the  sketches 
which  make  up  the  entertaining  volume  of  Me- 
morial and  Biogi-aphical  Sketches  (Houghton,  Os- 
good, and  Co.).  It  embraces  nineteen  papers, 
most  of  them  in  the  nature  of  personal  remi- 
niscences, though  there  are  two  or  three  that  are 
literary  and  critical.  They  are  in  general  anec- 
dotal rather  than  strictly  biographical,  sugges- 
tions of  character  afforded  in  single  glimpses 
rather  than  attempted  portraits. — As  You  Like 
It , Mr.  Rolfe  has  selected  as  the  latest  addition 
to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  We  can  add  noth- 
ing to  the  commendation  which  we  have  already 
given  to  this  admirable  edition,  both  for  the 
class-room  and  the  parlor,  and  we  see  only  rea- 
son for  increasing  approbation  as  the  successive 
volumes  appear. — We  rather  wonder  that  there 
are  not  more  books  such  as  Yusuf  in  Egypt 
(American  Tract  Society)  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  youthful  readers.  It  is  an  entertaining  book 
of  travels,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the 
elders  as  well  as  the  young  folks.  Next  to  good 
biography  a good  book  of  travels  furnishes  the 
best  combination  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Con - 
sort  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  is  largely  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  part  which  the  Prince  took  in 
the  diplomatic  and  political  aspects  of  the  Cri- 
mean war.  His  letters  and  memoranda  take  up 
a considerable  part  of  the  volume.  This  portion 
of  the  work  has  a special  interest  at  this  time, 
and  Prince  Albert’s  views  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
the  English  people.  The  general  reader  will  be 
perhaps  more  interested  in  the  accounts  of  the 
visit  by  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  return  of  the  visit  by  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  in  1855.  The  reflections  of  the  Queen 
upon  the  character  of  Napoleon  and  the  beauty 
of  Paris  do  not  speak  very  highly  for  her  in- 
sight. They  w’ere  both  “ much  pleased  with  ev- 
ery thing,  liking  the  Emperor  and  Empress — the 
latter  particularly.” — Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.  publish  from  the  English  the  (love)  Letters 
of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne,  written  in  the 
Year 8 1819  and  1820,  and  now  given  from  the 
Original  Manuscripts,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Harry  Buxton  Forman . It  is  declared 
in  the  preface  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lady  herself  did  not  regard  their  eventual 
publication  as  unlikely — which  does  not  speak 
highly  for  her  delicacy,  if  we  are  also  to  under- 
stand that  she  did  not  think  it  undesirable ; and 
we  are  further  assured  that  their  publication  is 
now  arranged  for  by  her  family.  The  moral  is, 
be  careful  to  w horn  you  write  love-letters.  If  any 
thing  reduced  to  writing  can  ever  be  confidential, 
it  should  be,  one  would  think,  the  outpouring  of 
a perfectly  free  heart. — James  Bryce,  in  Trans- 
caucasia and  Ararat  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  a region  of  country  little  vis- 
ited. His  book  gives  “first  impressions  only, 
for  which  no  value  can  be  claimed,  except  that 
which  belongs  to  impressions  formed  on  the 
spot,  and  (as  the  author  trusts)  without  a prej- 
udice in  favor  of  either  of  the  states  which  are 
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now  contending  in  the  regions  here  described.” 
Hr.  Bryce  is  an  observant  and  seemingly  an  un- 
prejudiced traveller.  We  do  not  recall  anywhere 
else  so  good  a description  of  Mount  Ararat  as  he 
gives.  There  is  real  romance  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reach  the  summit,  and  a story-teller  ac- 
customed to  color  his  actual  experiences  with  his 
imagination  would  have  made  out  of  the  narrative 
a much  more  romantic  chapter  than  Mr.  Bryce 
has  done.  The  attempt  to  make  the  ascent  en- 
tirely alone  was  an  act  of  courage  which  would 
have  excused,  if  not  justified,  a little  tone  of 
boasting,  but  no  boasting  is  discoverable  in  his 
account. — We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  A.  M.  Sul- 
livan is,  except  that  he  is  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Louth,  and  any  book  on  Ireland  by  an 
Irish  member  of  Parliament  must  be  read  with 
caution,  but  New  Ireland  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.)  possesses  certain  marks  of  genuineness  and 
veracity.  As  we  sometimes  judge  a witness  by 
the  expression  of  his  face  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  so  sometimes  a book  by  certain  indescrib- 
able but  unmistakable  indicia.  This  volume  con- 
sists of  a series  of  pictures,  not  very  closely  con- 
nected, representing  different  phases  of  life  in 
Ireland,  and  illustrating  the  various  changes,  so- 
cial and  political,  which  have  taken  place  there. 
If  Mr.  Sullivan  writes  in  a partisan  spirit,  he  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  in  concealing  that  fact.  His 
book  has  every  aspect  of  simple  fidelity  to  truth ; 
the  pictures  are  graphic,  the  incidents  and  his- 
torical episodes  are  full  of  romantic  and  some- 
times of  tragic  interest.  In  it  the  reader  will 
find  admirable  accounts  of  the  Ribbon  Confed- 
eracy, Father  Mathew  and  his  work,  the  Tenant 
League,  the  Fenian  movement,  and  the  effects  of 
Irish  disestablishment.— Godwin’s  Cyclopedia  of 
Biography  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  has  been  a long 
time  before  the  public.  It  is  a convenient  man- 
ual, and  the  supplement  in  the  new  edition, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  year  1876,  makes 
it  comparatively  modern.  But  the  larger  and 
fuller  works  which  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic since  this  one  was  first  issued  have  supplant- 
ed it  for  the  student’s  library.  It  now  takes  its 
place  simply  as  a book  of  ready  reference,  a dic- 
tionary rather  than  a cyclopedia. — The  new  edi- 
tion of  Bartlett’s  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  is 
really  a new  work ; the  considerable  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  actual  language  of  Ameri- 
ca within  the  eighteen  years  since  the  last  revis- 
ion called  for  it.  The  author  points  out  in  the 
preface  several  sources  of  these  additions — the 
civil  war,  Wall  Street  operations,  which  the  pa- 
pers and  the  telegraph  have  made  common  to  the 
whole  country,  college  slang,  and  politics,  which 
. by  its  changes  requires  a new  dictionary  or  glos- 
sary every  quarter  century.  The  objection  to 
such  a work  as  this,  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate 
„ the  use  of  expressions  that  should  be  allowed  to 
fall  forgotten  or  to  remain  confined  to  the  locality 
that  gave  birth  to  them,  is  based  on  a false  con- 
ception of  the  uses  of  knowledge.  It  is  a part  of 
the  duty  of  every  scholar,  if  not  of  every  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  American,  to  know  the 
language  that  is  actually  spoken  in  his  time  and 
by  his  fellow-citizens.  Moreover,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  life  makes  language ; that  it  has 
never  been  stationary,  and  never  can  be  so  long 
as  the  people  that  use  it  are  really  a living  peo- 
ple ; that  words  which  were  at  first  local  have  be- 
come by  their  utility  universal,  and  others  that 
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were  at  first  denied  admittance  to  good  society 
have  become  in  time  civilized  and  even  elegant 
The  word  “ telegram”  is  an  invention  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  there  is  no  special  reason  why  the 
as  yet  doubtful  word  “ cablegram”  should  not  also 
become  recognized  whenever  the  rates  for  cable 
telegraphing  become  so  reasonable  that  cable- 
grams become  common.  The  term  “Confeder- 
ate” is  a pure  Americanism,  but  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable one  in  the  history  of  the  past  civil  war,  and 
the  less  elegant  one  “ carpet-bagger”  can  be  avoid- 
ed only  by  an  awkward  circumlocution.  Bart- 
lett’s Dictionary  is  an  almost  necessary  appendix 
to  Webster  or  Worcester. 

Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  has  earned  a well-de- 
served reputation  as  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
classic  English.  His  style  is  always  pure  and 
good,  at  once  enticing  and  free  from  strained  ef- 
fects, and  he  possesses  an  artist’s  eye  for  beauty 
both  of  form  and  color.  His  Atlantic  Islands  as 
Resorts  of  Health  and  Pleasure  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers) is  more  by  far  than  a guide-book,  though  it 
is  the  best  kind  of  guide,  to  the  regions  described. 
The  islands,  both  American  and  British,  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  from  the  Bahamas  to  Newfound- 
land, are  portrayed.  The  book  is  very  elaborately 
illustrated ; it  contains  a great  deal  of  information 
that  could  have  been  gathered  only  by  extensive 
reading  or  inquiry ; but  its  characteristic  is  the 
vein  of  personality  that  runs  through  it,  the  au- 
thor having  personally  visited  all  the  places  de- 
scribed, and  recounting  w'hat  he  sawr  and  expe- 
rienced. Nor  is  he  content  with  a mere  superficial 
account  of  what  is  patent  to  the  casual  traveller ; 
he  has  made  a conscientious  study  of  the  regions 
and  their  people,  and  thus  gives  to  his  book  the 
triple  interest  of  a book  of  travels,  a history,  and 
a practical  guide  to  future  visitors. 

The  Memoir  of  William  Francis  Bartlett , by 
Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey  (Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co.),  preserves  the  memory  of  a noble  soldier 
who  sacrificed  a life,  not  only  by  the  final  death, 
but  by  all  the  suffering  that  preceded,  for  his 
country.  P is  only  one  of  many  lives  equally 
worth  telling;  but  every  such  narrative  makes 
one  think  better  of  his  country  and  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  gives  new  inspiration  toward  a 
noble  living.  He  was  wounded  repeatedly,  suf- 
fered the  tortures  of  a lingering  imprisonment, 
aggravated  by  the  hope  deferred  that  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  preserved  a cheerful  courage  through 
it  all,  showed  a soldier’s  spirit  by  going  again 
and  again  under  orders  where  his  superior  wis- 
dom knew  that  the  sacrifice  which  must  result 
would  be  useless,  and  finally  died  in  December, 
1876,  his  constitution  worn  out  by  privation  and 
sickness.  The  key  to  his  character  wras  his  sim- 
ple fidelity  to  truth  and  duty ; and  the  biographer 
has  made  that  to  appear  by  giving,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  note  or  comment,  the  story  of  his  life 
as  narrated  in  his  own  familiar  letters. 

Poganuc  People  (Fords,  Howard,  and  Hulbert) 
is  Mrs.  Stowe’s  last.  It  is  a very  quiet  story,  al- 
most without  movement ; the  scene  laid  in  New 
England  in  the  olden  time ; the  stage,  and  to  some 
extent  the  characters,  those  with  which  her  read- 
ers are  thoroughly  familiar  ; but  with  all  her  pow- 
er of  scene-painting  and  local  coloring.  It  is  a 
far  better  book,  we  think,  than  some  of  her  later 
ones,  if  it  be  measured  by  artistic  standards,  but 
lacks  in  the  dramatic  element. — The  idea  of  Reap- 
ing the  Whirlwind,  one  of  the  “ Half-hour  Series” 
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(Harpers),  is  unique,  and  the  story  is  character- 
ized, as  are  nearly  if  not  all  of  Mary  Cecil  Hay’s 
stories,  by  a moral  and  artistic  unity.  The  char- 
acters are  pleasant,  and  the  story  is  pleasantly 
told ; and  what  might  have  well  been  a most  pa- 
thetic drama  ends  in  the  final  victory  of  love. 
The  authoress  shows  rare  skill  in  producing  all 
the  effects  of  contrast  without  introducing  any 
villains  to  set  off  her  heroes  and  heroines;  and 
the  movement  of  the  story  is  so  enticing  that  it 
is  not  till  you  have  quite  finished  it  that  you 
awake  to  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
plot  is,  if  not  quite  impossible,  at  least  so  nearly 
so  as  to  defy  credence. — Adventures  of  a Consul 
Abroad,  by  Luigi  Monti  (Lee  and  Shepard),  is  an 
amusing  and  apparently  simply  truthful  account 
of  the  actual  experiences  of  one  of  our  foreign 
consuls.  We  should  not  want  to  warrant  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  story,  but  its  real- 
ism is  its  charm.  The  contrast  between  the  ap- 
pointee’s great  expectations  and  his  small  reali- 
zations is  more  entertaining  to  the  reader  than  it 
could  well  have  been  to  the  consul  himself.  The 
narrative  is  not  very  flattering  to  American  na- 
tional pride. — Rothmell  (Lee  and  Shepard),  by  the 
author  of  Thai  Husband  of  Mine , is  a very  dif- 
ferent story,  and  a great  deal  more  of  a book. 
The  author  has  shown  unexpected  strength  both 
in  the  drawing  of  characters  and  the  depicting 
of  passion,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two 
books  is  so  marked  as  to  suggest  the  possession 
by  the  author  of  great  variety  of  talent. — t Step- 
ping-Stones, by  Sarah  Doubney  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.),  is  one,  we  believe  the  first  one,  of  the 
“Spare-hour  Series.”  It  is  distinctively  a relig- 
ious story,  reprinted  from  the  English.  The  mor- 
al is  indicated  by  the  title,  namely,  that  all  the 
trials  of  life  are  but  stepping-stones  to  a high- 
er religious  life.  The  lesson  is  an  old  one — 
as  old  as  the  Book  of  Job;  but  the  parable 
which  illustrates  and  enforces  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable dramatic  as  well  as  moral  interest.  It 
is  an  excellent  book  for  the  Sunday  reading  of 
the  older  young  people  of  the  household. — Har- 
pers begin  two  new  series  of  novels — the  “Li- 
brary of  American  Fiction”  and  the  “Franklin 
Square  Library.”  The  former  series  begins  with 
two  novels  by  American  authors — Esther  Penne- 
father,  by  Alice  Perry,  and  Justine's  Lovers , by 
an  unknown  writer.  Neither  of  these  stories  can 
be  called  commonplace.  Esther  Pennefather  is 
marred  by  some  unripeness  of  execution,  as  though 
it  were  the  work  of  not  only  an  inexperienced  but 
also  of  a youthful  writer.  The  story  is  hardly 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  abnormal  characters 
which  abound  in  it.  Original  it  certainly  is,  but 
the  originality  is  somewhat  forced  withal — an 
originality  planned  with  overmuch  forethought, 
but  alike  in  character  and  in  incident  it  is  unique. 
The  unhuman  Miriam  Snow,  the  self-imprisoned 
Helen,  the  grotesque  Mrs.  Verney,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  Esther  are  all  quite  original  concep- 
tions, though  not  one  of  them  is  a probable,  if, 
indeed,  a possible,  character.  They  are  creations 
of  an  imaginative  faculty  of  unusual  fertility. 
The  story  of  their  commingled  lives  is  ingenious 
and  striking  rather  than  either  great  or  true ; the 
work  of  decided  talent  rather  than  of  genuine 
genius  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  experience  and  cul- 
ture on  the  other;  weird,  strange,  fanciful,  but 
fascinating.  Justine's  Lovers  is,  if  a less  striking, 
a more  entertaining  novel.  It  is  written  with 


greater  freedom,  and  apparently  by  a more  ex- 
perienced hand.  It  is  autobiographical  in  form^ 
and  tells  the  experience  of  the  heroine,  who  loses 
one  lover  when  she  loses  her  fqrtune,  and  a sec- 
ond, who  leaves  her  as  his  heir  at  his  death ; and 
she  is  left,  at  the  close  of  the  story,  waiting  for  a 
third,  with  the  philosophical  remark  that  “ there 
are  prophetic  moments  when  I fear  that  I discern 
distinctly  the  coming  lord.  It  does  not  matter. 
If  he  arrive,  I shall  know  how  to  keep  him ; if 
he  tarry,  I shall  know  how  to  spare  him.”  The 
author  shows  no  inconsiderable  power  in  portrait 
painting,  albeit  her  characters  sometimes  become, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Starkenburgh,  caricatures. 
But  the  spice  of  exaggeration  does  not  impair 
the  interest,  and  hardly  the  artistic  quality,  of  the 
work. — The  “ Franklin  Square  Library”  is  a mar- 
vel of  cheapness.  How  one  of  Trollope’s  long 
stories  can  be  afforded,  on  good  paper  and  in  clear 
type,  for  fifteen  cents,  is  an  enigma  to  the  novel- 
reading public.  Is  he  Popcnjoy  ? by  Mr.  Anthont 
Trollope,  is  a society  novel,  in  which  Mr.  Trol- 
lope’s photographic  art  is  exercised  in  depicting 
a series  of  scenes  and  a set  in  society  which  have 
in  themselves  no  special  attractions.  The  inter- 
est of  the  novel  lies  rather  more  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot,  and  rather  less  in  the  pictures 
of  life,  than  is  usual  in  most  of  Mr.  Trollope’s 
works.  We  will  not  spoil  the  reader’s  enjoyment 
of  the  story  by  an  analysis  and  explanation  of 
the  mystery  hinted  at  in  the  inquiring  title  of  the 
book. — Paid  Knox , Pitman,  by  John  Berwick 
Harwood,  is  a story  of  English  mining  life ; rath- 
er this  is  the  background  of  the  pictures  or  series 
of  pictures,  the  stage  on  which  and  the  scenery 
with  which  the  drama  is  played.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest  stories  that  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  One  instinctively  compares  it  with  That 
Lass  o'  Lowrids,  and  it  does  not  suffer  by  the 
comparison ; indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more 
artistic  work  of  the  two.  In  reading  it  one  is  not 
so  much  impressed  by  the  art,  but  far  more  by 
the  facts  narrated.  It  is  a history,  not  a fiction* 
We  forget  the  painter,  and  gaze  only  on  the  pic- 
ture. The  crash  of  the  railroad,  the  fall  of  May 
into  the  mouth  of  the  old  mine  and  her  rescue, 
the  imprisonment  of  the  party  in  the  mine  and 
their  deliverance,  well-worn  and  accustomed  in- 
cidents of  a mining  life,  as  well  as  the  various 
features  of  a mining  society,  are  all  told  with  a 
simplicity  and  absence  of  apparent  effort  that  are- 
characteristic  of  the  highest  and  finest  art. — The 
Youth's  Health-Book,  one  of  the  “ Half-hour  Se- 
ries” (Harpers),  is  by  the  same  author  who  has 
given  to  the  public  the  Bazar  Books  of  Health, 
of  Decorum,  and  of  the  Household.  It  is  service- 
able for,  if  not  actually  intended  as,  a text-book 
of  instruction,  and  is  in  style  adapted  to  thought- 
ful youth,  though  it  makes  no  attempt  by  spe- 
cial devices  to  attract  their  attention  or  compel 
their  interest.  Its  hints  are  characterized  by  great 
good  sense,  and  that  impracticableness  which  is 
so  apt  to  despoil  such  books  of  their  real  value 
is  not  at  all  observable  in  this  little  treatise. — 
“ H.  H.”  sends  out,  as  a kind  of  companion  vol- 
ume to  her  Bits  of  Travel  and  Bits  of  Talk,  a 
little  volume  of  Bits  of  Travel  at  Horne  (Roberts 
Brothers).  This  author  is  always  pleasant,  and 
often  strikingly  pictorial.  But  either  she  or  the 
publisher  has  endeavored  to  crowd  too  much 
into  one  small  book.  The  consequence  is  a type 
too  small  and  a page  too  black  for  either  beau- 
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ty  or  the  greatest  convenience. — The  immediate 
object  of  the  Primer  of  Design  (Lee  and  Shep- 
ard) is  stated  by  the  author  to  “give  immediate 
.aid  to  drawing  teachers,  especially  to  those  who 
are  officially  required  by  drawing  committees  of 
school  boards  to  teach  elementary  design  in  pub- 
lic schools.”  We  should  think  that  it  would  be 
found  equally  useful  in  home  instruction.  It  em- 
braces about  a hundred  pages,  and  contains  a 
number  of  designs  for  industrial  drawing,  both 
models  to  be  copied  and  illustrations  of  errors  to 
be  avoided. — We  must  content  ourselves  with  sim- 
ply announcing  the  publication  of  three  notable 
volumes  of  poetry : Poems  and  Ballads , by  Charles 


Algernon  Swinburne  (R.  Worthington  and  Co.); 
Keramos  and  other  Poems , by  H.  W.  Longfellow 
(Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.);  and  Fantasy  and 
Passion , by  Edgar  Fawcett  (Roberts  Brothers). 
The  first  contains  about  fifty  miscellaneous  poems, 
besides  some  translations  from  the  French ; the 
second,  to  “ Keramos,”  originally  published  in  this 
Magazine,  adds  about  thirty  short  poems,  besides 
some  translations  and  seven  sonnets ; the  third 
is  a collection  from  the  magazines  and  papers  of 
the  contributions  of  several  years  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  younger  poets. 
They  are  characterized  by  exquisite  finish  and 
great  felicity  of  diction. 


€bitor’2  iciBntiik  Hecnrii. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy. — The  transit  of  Mercury  on  May  6 
was  observed  in  Europe  very  fully.  So  far,  no  un- 
expected physical  appearances  have  been  record- 
ed, except  that  Mr.  Talmage,  of  Leyton,  observed 
r luminous  ring  about  Mercury,  which  was  very 
well  defined.  He  had,  however,  only  a few  sec- 
ends  of  clear  weather.  In  this  country  it  was  ex- 
tensively observed,  and  many  photographs  were 
made.  These  are  to  be  measured  at  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington. 

Dr.  Fearnley,  director  of  the  Christiania  Ob- 
servatory, states  that  a ninth  - magnitude  star, 
*=11  h.  13  m.  31  s.,  d = +66°  31'  25"  (1875),  has 
a proper  motion  of  3.04"  in  a great  circle,  as  shown 
by  a comparison  of  his  observations  with  the 
Bonn  observations  of  1855.  This  star  is  60°  dis- 
tant from  the  solar  apex,  and  the  direction  of  its 
motion  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  we  have  really 
to  do  with  a star  near  to  us,  and  therefore  suit- 
able for  observation  for  parallax. 

No.  4 of  the  publications  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servatory for  1877  has  just  been  received.  It 
is  devoted  to  measures  of  517  double  stars.  The 
introduction  contains  an  account  of  the  methods 
of  observing.  Positions  are  measured  by  placing 
the  objects  between  parallel  wires,  and  with  both 
forward  and  backward  motions  of  the  tangent 
screw  and  distances,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  zero, 
and  to  make  the  bisections  symmetrical.  The 
three  observers  were  found  to  have  a personal 
equation  in  position  angle,  which  Professor  Stone 
refers  primarily  to  the  position  of  the  observer’s 
head.  The  observations  are  compared  with  old- 
•er  series,  and  the  probable  errors  determined. 
The  colors  are  noted  on  a new  plan  by  using  num- 
bers, which  allows  them  to  be  expressed  briefly. 
The  measures  are  first  given  in  detail,  and  are 
followed  by  a table  giving  mean  results. 

Dr.  Schrader,  of  the  O’Gyalla  Observatory  (Hun- 
gary), has  published  a list  and  maps  of  all  stars 
visible  in  northern  latitudes  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  magnitude.  There  are  five  charts  in  all — one 
polar  chart  and  four  others,  equatorial  charts — so 
-divided  that  in  each  season  of  the  year  (as  spring, 
etc.),  only  one  of  these,  or  at  the  most  two,  will 
be  needed.  This  is  a convenience  in  observations 
of  meteors,  and  in  other  ways.  The  maps  have  a 
peculiarity  which  is  new,  we  believe.  The  sizes 
of  the  circles  which  represent  stars  of  the  vari- 
ous magnitudes  are  proportioned  to  the  absolute 
amount  of  light  received  by  the  eye  from  the  stars 
themselves;  1840  stars  are  mapped.  An  appen- 


dix gives  the  method  of  computing  the  orbit  of  a 
meteor  swarm  from  observations  with  tables. 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Neison  upon  the  atmos- 
phere of  Jupiter  are  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  Jupiter 
to  have  an  atmosphere  of  great  depth,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  planet  be  supposed  to  be  many 
million  times  hotter  than  a white  heat,  or  unless 
the  atmosphere  is  constituted  of  some  substafice 
unknown  to  us,  and  widely  different  from  sub- 
stances familiar  to  us. 

Dr.  Doberck  has  given  in  Nature  (February  14, 
1878)  an  abstract  of  D’ Arrest’s  Undersogdse  on 
spectra  of  nebulous  stars,  which  will  be  valuable 
to  English  readers,  the  original  paper  being  al- 
most unknown.  About  6000  nebula?  were  known 
in  1872,  of  these  150  have  been  examined  w ith  the 
spectroscope — only  one-fortieth  part.  Of  these 
about  three-fourths  give  the  continuous  spectrum, 
while  only  one-fourth  are  true  gaseous  nebul®. 
Gaseous  nebul®  are,  with  few  exceptions,  charac- 
terized by  greenish-blue  light,  sharply  defined  cir- 
cular or  elliptic  disks,  and  often  have  bright  con- 
densations within,  almost  stellar  in  appearance. 
A few  are,  however,  large,  irregular,  and  compli- 
cated, like  nebula  Ononis,  for  example.  The  ray- 
like  elongated  nebul®  are,  so  far,  always  character- 
ized by  a continuous  spectrum.  The  characteristic 
lines  of  a gaseous  nebula  have  the  wave  lengths, 
according  to  D’ Arrest  (A)  5004.0,  (B)  4956.6,  and 
(C)  4860.6,  with  a fourth  line  occasionally  present. 
From  a great  number  of  observations  Bredichin 
gives  these:  (A)  5003.9 ±1.2,  (B)  4957.9 ±11.4, 
(C)  4859.2  ±3.1. 

Mr.  Lockyer  has  published  in  Nature  a series 
of  articles  on  the  “ Modern  Telescope,”  which 
gives  a useful  and  convenient  popular  summary 
of  the  principal  defects  and  advantages  of  the 
telescopes  now  in  use.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Grubb 
on  the  same  subject  is  taken  as  a basis,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  described  by  Mr.  Grubb  are  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Henry  Bessemer,  in  considering  these  dif- 
ficulties, has  been  led  to  propose  ( Nature , Janu- 
ary 24,  1878)  a plan  for  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties in  mounting  and  figuring  large  glass  reflectors, 
according  to  which  plan  he  is  now  making  a 50J- 
inch  silvered  glass  reflector. 

First,  as  to  support : a ribbed  casting  of  iron 
52£  inches  in  diameter  and  13  inches  thick, 
weighing  1400  pounds,  is  to  be  made  and  anneal- 
ed in  oil.  Its  face  will  be  turned  to  a true  plane, 
and  in  this  face  a spiral  groove  one -sixteenth 
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of  an  inch  deep  and  wide  will  be  cut  all  over  the 
face,  the  channels  being  half  an  inch  apart. 

The  back  surface  of  an  ordinary  rolled  glass  is 
turned  to  a plane  and  moistened  with  oil,  and 
placed  on  the  iron  back,  and  fastened  round  the 
edge  to  a projecting  ring  on  this  back  with  ma- 
rine glue.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  from  the 
channels  in  the  cast-iron  back  through  an  orifice, 
and  the  glass  and  iron  are  thus  fastened  together. 
The  figuring  is  to  be  done  by  diamond  points, 
which  are  mounted  on  a slide- rest,  and  which  cut 
at  the  same  time  both  a concave  surface  on  the 
glass  for  the  mirror,  and  a convex  surface  of  the 
same  radius  on  another  glass  or  metal  which  is  to 
serve  as  a grinding  tool.  The  spherical  surface 
to  be  thus  obtained  is  to  be  turned  into  a parab- 
oloid by  mechanical  means  not  described. 

In  Physics , Blaikley  has  contrived  a simple 
method  for  experimentally  determining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nodal  points  in  tubes  of  varying  sec- 
tion— a matter  of  great  importance  in  the  theory 
of  brass  musical  instruments.  For  example, 
given  a conical  tube  open  at  both  ends,  whose 
pitch  is  C 512  vibrations.  The  node  is  nearer 
the  small  end,  and  by  sinking  one  end  in  water 
and  holding  a fork  of  the  pitch  of  the  tube  over 
the  other,  the  exact  position  of  the  node  is  shown 
by  the  level  of  the  water  at  maximum  resonance. 

Tisley  has  improved  his  compound  pendulum 
apparatus  for  drawing  curves,  and  now  gives  to 
it  the  name  harmonograph.  It  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing a great  variety  of  curves,  since  parallel  and 
elliptic  motions  can  be  combined  in  it  w'ith  rect- 
angular vibrations.  Each  pendulum  is  independ- 
ent, and  one  of  them  carries  at  its  upper  end  a 
table  which  can  be  caused  to  rotate  by  clock- 
work if  required  ; the  other  carries  a pencil  which 
moves  over  the  table.  If  two  pens  be  used  two 
and  a half  inches  apart,  two  curves  will  be  traced, 
not  exactly  similar,  but  which  combine  in  the 
stereoscope  to  give  a solid  figure.  By  changing 
the  relative  motions  of  the  pendulums,  very  curi- 
ous forms  of  curves  have  been  obtained,  resem- 
bling those  given  by  biaxial  crystals  under  the 
polariscope. 

Mayer  has  written  an  illustrated  article  in  Na- 
ture on  the  phonograph  of  Edison,  calling  it,  in 
Indian  parlance,  “the  sound-writer  who  talks.” 
After  a detailed  description  of  the  instrument 
and  the  mode  of  operating  it,  he  describes  his 
method  of  getting  the  form  of  the  indentation 
in  the  foil.  A delicate  lever  has  a point  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shorter  arm,  which,  by  turning 
the  cylinder,  is  made  to  traverse  the  indented 
groove.  At  the  same  time  a style  of  copper  foil 
attached  to  the  longer  end  of  the  lever  moves 
over  the  smoked  surface  of  a piece  of  glass  held 
vertical,  and  reproduces  the  curve  magnified  in 
the  ratio  of  the  arms.  A cut  is  given  of  the  in- 
dentations, of  the  tracing  thus  made  from  them, 
and  of  the  corresponding  manometric  flame  curve 
of  Koenig,  showing  their  identity.  Impressions 
have  been  got  by  Edison  on  copper  foil  and  on 
Norway  iron. 

Lodge  has  described  a simple  form  of  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  conductivity  for  heat  of 
rare  nibstances,  such  as  crystals,  which  can  not 
be  obtained  in  slabs  or  rods.  It  consists  of  two 
small  tin  cans,  with  a copper  arm  about  eight 
inches  long  projecting  horizontally  from  each, 
the  external  ends  being  clean  and  flat.  These 
arras  are  placed  in  a straight  line,  with  the  erys- 


| tal  between  them,  and  held  together  by  a slight 
horizontal  pressure.  Holes  are  drilled  in  the 
copper  rods  for  thermometers,  and  the  curves  of 
temperature  being  given  by  these,  that  for  the 
crystal  inclosed  between  the  bars  can  be  calcu- 
lated very  readily. 

Victor  Regnault,  whose  death  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1878,  was  a man  of  the  highest 
scientific  emiuence.  Born  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1810,  he  entered  the  store  of  a draper  in  Paris, 
and  at  twenty  the  6cole  Polytechnique,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Lyons, 
occupying  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  worked  at 
research  so  successfully  that  in  1840  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  French  Academy  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  6eole  Polytechnique.  In  1841  he 
was  made  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  do 
France.  His  removal  to  Paris  changed  the  char- 
acter of  his  investigations.  First  he  made  his 
celebrated  research  on  specific  heat,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  invented  the  air  thermometer  in  Re- 
present form ; then  he  studied  the  phenomena 
of  expansion,  vapor  tension,  and  hygrometry.  In 
1854  he  was  made  director  of  the  Sevres  porce- 
lain manufactory,  and  improved  considerably  the 
ceramic  art  at  that  place.  The  death  of  his  son 
Henri,  an  artist  of  promise,  on  the  battle-field 
during  the  Prussian  ivar,  depressed  him  exceed- 
ingly ; and  on  his  return  to  Sfcvres  after  peace 
had  been  declared,  the  discovery  that  the  results 
of  his  last  great  research  on  the  heat  phenomena 
accompanying  gaseous  expansion,  drawn  from 
over  600  observations,  had  been  destroyed,  seem- 
ed to  shatter  still  more  his  nearly  exhausted  frame. 
He  never  recovered  from  these  shocks,  but  died 
on  the  day  that  the  artists  of  Paris  were  laying 
their  wreaths  upon  the  grave  of  his  son. 

Joule  has  made  a new  set  of  experiments  with 
a view  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  his  former  de- 
terminations of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
The  result  he  has  now  arrived  at,  from  the  ther- 
mal effects  of  the  friction  of  water,  is,  that  taking 
the  unit  of  heat  as  that  which  can  raise  a pound 
of  water  weighed  in  vacuo  from  60°  to  61°  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  its  mechanical  equivalent,, 
reduced  to  the  sea-level  at  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wich, is  772.55  foot-pounds. 

Masse  has  called  attention  to  the  explanation 
given  many  years  ago  by  Arago  and  Babinet  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  so-called  Japa- 
nese magic  mirrors.  These  mirrors  are  made  of 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  are  circular  in  form,  are 
from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  inch  in  thickness,  and 
have  Chinese  or  Japanese  characters  in  strong 
relief  on  the  back.  When  sunlight  is  reflected 
from  them  on  a wall,  the  characters  appear.  Since 
these  mirrors  are  cast,  they  are  not  equally  dense- 
in  all  parts ; and  hence  in  the  operation  of  pol- 
ishing they  become  concave  or  convex  over  the 
characters  in  relief,  and  these  characters  are 
therefore  shown  in  the  reflection.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  entirely  sufficient  explanation — proved  a 
year  or  more  ago  by  President  Morton,  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  by  polishing  the 
letters  S.  I.  T.  with  a little  rouge  on  his  finger  on 
an  ordinary  Japanese  mirror  showing  no  charac- 
ters on  reflection,  and  obtaining  these  letters  in 
the  reflected  image — the  magic  mirror  is  brought 
forward  every  few  years  as  a phenomenon  entire- 
ly inexplicable  by  science. 

Rosenstiehl  has  made  use  of  rotating  disks  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  the 
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sensations  produced  by  colored  light,  using  a 
method  employed  so  successfully  already  by  Rood. 
With  regard  to  the  chromatic  circles  of  Chevreul, 
he  has  proved  that  what  Chevreul  calls  equidis- 
tance between  colors  is  really  the  result  of  a mix- 
ture of  color  sensations  according  to  an  arith- 
metical progression.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
recognize  the  relation  between  the  tones  of  a scale 
when  the  color  is  modified  by  white,  in  Chevreurs 
circles.  For  most  of  the  scales  each  tone  has 
another  complementary  to  it,  and  there  is  no  com- 
mon measure  between  them. 

Lockyer  has  suggested  the  use  in  the  solar 
eclipse  of  July  29  of  a Rutherfurd  reflection 
grating  in  place  of  prisma  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  corona,  using  the  coronal  atmosphere 
in  place  of  a slit.  To  test  the  question  he  con- 
structed an  artificial  eclipse  by  means  of  a circu- 
lar aperture  two  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  card- 
board and  placed  thirteen  yards  distant  from  a 
Sf-inch  telescope,  the  circular  slit  being  illumi- 
nated by  a parallel  beam  of  electric  light.  Some 
distance  short  of  the  focus  of  the  telescope  the 
grating  was  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  spectra  of 
the  circular  slit  on  the  photographic  plate,  and 
then  photographed  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
orders  on  one  side,  the  slit  being  illuminated  with 
sodium  and  with  carbon  vapor.  The  third  order 
spectrum  gave  in  forty-two  seconds  a photograph 
showing  the  rings  due  to  the  carbon  vapor  flut- 
ings.  Hence  he  thinks  the  third  order  spectrum 
of  the  eclipse  may  be  photographed  in  at  least 
four  minutes,  the  second  order  in  two,  and  the 
first  in  one  minute. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  presented  a paper 
to  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  upon  a 
new  form  of  azimuth  and  steering  compass,  with 
adjuncts  for  the  complete  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  correction  for  iron  ships  suggested  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal.  Hitherto,  owing  to  the 
large  size  of  the  needles  in  the  marine  compass, 
the  method  of  correcting  the  quadrantal  error  by 
placing  masses  of  soft  iron  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  binnacle,  suggested  by  Professor  Airy,  has 
been  practically  unattainable.  The  new  compass 
proposed  depends  upon  the  principle  discovered 
by  the  author,  that  steadiness  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  increasing  the  vibrational  period.  It  con- 
sists of  a thin  strong  paper  card  supported  on  a 
thin  rim  of  aluminum,  from  which  32  silk  threads 
or  fine  copper  wires  pass  to  a central  boss  of  alu- 
minum, which  rests  on  the  projecting  lip  of  an 
inverted  aluminum  cup  in  which  a sapphire  cap 
is  mounted,  the  whole  resting  on  an  iridium  pivot. 
Eight  small  steel  needles  from  3£  to  2 inches 
long,  weighing  54  grains,  are  fixed,  like  the  steps 
of  a rope-ladder,  on  two  parallel  silk  threads,  and 
slung  from  the  aluminum  rim  by  four  fine  copper 
wires  through  eyes  in  the  four  ends  of  the  outer 
pair  of  needles.  The  weight  of  the  central  boss, 
aluminum  cup,  and  sapphire  cap  is  only  five  grains. 
For  the  10-inch  compass  the  whole  weight  upon 
the  iridium  point  is  about  180  grains.  The  peri- 
od of  vibration  of  this  card  is  about  40  seconds. 
With  this  compass  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  correction  is  easy  and  sure.  The  paper 
also  describes  an  adjustable  deflector  for  com- 
pletely determining  the  compass  error  when  sights 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  compass  marks  on  shore 
are  not  available,  a new  form  of  marine  dipping- 
needle  for  facilitating  the  correction  of  the  heel- 
ing error,  and  the  navigational  sounding-machine 


for  taking  soundings  of  100  to  160  fathoms  from 
a ship  under  full  headway. 

Breguet  has  invented  an  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  novel  telephone,  based  on  an  entirely  new 
principle.  This  is  the  fact,  first  observed  by  Dra- 
per, and  thoroughly  investigated  by  Lippmann, 
that  a close  connection  exists  between  capillari- 
ty and  electricity,  and  that  electric  tension  will 
change  the  form  of  liquid  meniscus,  and  changing 
by  mechanical  means  the  form  of  the  meniscus 
will  develop  an  electric  current.  In  Breguet's  ap- 
paratus the  sender  and  receiver  are  exactly  simi- 
lar. Each  consists  of  a vessel  containing  mer- 
cury with  dilute  acid  above  it,  into  which  dips  a 
tube  containing  mercury,  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  drawn  out  to  a capillary  point.  On  speaking 
into  the  top  of  one  of  these  tubes  the  sound  waves 
depress  the  mercury,  increase  the  convexity  of  the 
meniscus,  and  generate  an  electric  current,  which 
passes  by  a wire  to  the  other  tube,  affecting  its 
meniscus,  and  causing  oscillations  in  the  mercury 
which  reproduce  the  sound.  The  return  current 
is  through  earth. 

In  Chemistry,  Nilson  and  Petersson  have  pre- 
pared beryllium  with  great  care,  and  have  studied 
its  properties,  especially  its  specific  heat,  in  order 
to  fix  definitely  its  atomic  weight.  The  metal  was 
obtained,  by  heating  the  chloride  with  sodium  to 
bright  redness  in  an  iron  cylinder,  as  a net-work 
of  brilliant  microscopic  crystals  of  the  color  and 
lustre  of  steel.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  does 
not  decompose  water  when  boiled  with  it,  is  easi- 
ly soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  does  not  bum  at 
a red  heat  even  in  oxygen.  Allowing  for  impuri- 
ties, its  specific  gravity  is  1.64.  The  specific  heat 
was  found  to  be  0.4079.  To  give  a normal  atomic 
heat  this  value  must  be  multiplied  by  13.8,  which 
must  be,  therefore,  its  atomic  weight. 

Warington  has  given  in  Nature  a statement  of 
the  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted  in  testing  the 
new  theory  of  nitrification  proposed  by  Schloesing 
and  Muntz,  which  completely  confirm  those  of  the 
French  chemists.  According  to  their  view,  nitri- 
fication, instead  of  being  brought  about  by  purely 
chemical  forces,  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a living 
organism.  In  proof  of  this,  they  show  that  the 
process,  however  active,  is  stopped  at  once  by  the 
vapor  of  chloroform,  and  also  by  a temperature 
of  boiling  w'ater.  It  must  therefore  be  that  the 
production  of  nitre  in  the  soil  is  due  to  oxida  tion 
brought  about  by  these  living  mycoderms. 

Buchanan,  chemist  of  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion, in  his  analyses  of  sea  water,  observed  the 
curious  fact  that  from  the  surface  down  to  300 
fathoms  the  oxygen  continuously  decreases  in 
amount,  while  below  300  fathoms  it  continuously 
increases.  This  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  animal 
life  at  the  greater  depths. 

Pasteur  has  recently  stated  that  water  contain- 
ing bacteria — and  all  water,  even  distilled  water, 
contains  them,  and  can  contaminate  any  cultiva- 
tion liquid  with  a growth  of  them — if  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  weeks  at  a constant  tempera- 
ture, becomes  purer  in  its  upper  portions,  the 
bacteria  settling  to  the  bottom.  Dowdeswell  has 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  though  the  water 
was  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in  appearance,  the 
sediment  showed  under  the  microscope  amor- 
phous particles,  spores  of  filamentous  fungi,  mi- 
crococci in  great  numbers,  bacteria  of  the  com- 
mon form,  and  bacilli  in  long  slender  filaments. 

Anthropology.  — The  Smithsonian  Institution 
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has  just  published  a well  illustrated  quarto,  by  torique”  in  each  number  is  by  M.  Gabriel  de 
Mr.  William  H.  Dali,  upon  the  mummies  or  desic-  Mortillet. 

cated  bodies  found  in  a cave  on  Kagamil  Island,  Professor  Max  Muller  begins  in  the  May  num- 
Aleutian  group.  These  interesting  objects  were  ber  of  the  Contemporary  Review  a series  of  pa- 
presented  to  the  National  Museum  in  1874  by  the  pers  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  religion. 

Alaska  Fur  Seal  Company,  and  excited  a great  Zoology . — Some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  re- 
deal  of  curiosity  at  the  time.  cent  crinoids  ( Pevtacrinus  and  Rhizocrinus ),  espe- 

M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  in  pursuance  of  a daily  with  reference  to  the  blood  system  of  these 
scheme  projected  for  our  Centennial  Exhibition,  animals,  are  discussed  by  P.  Herbert  Carpenter 
but  not  carried  into  effect,  has  brought  from  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  He 
Greenland  to  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  at  Paris  has  also  published  a morphological  account  of  a 
a group  of  Esquimaux.  They  are  fitted  out,  as  to  new  crinoid  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  named 
their  house,  dress,  and  accoutrements,  in  primitive  Adinometra  polymorpha. 

fashion,  and  will  form  an  attractive  feature  among  Two  paper-nautilus  shells  were  found  on  the 
the  notable  objects  at  the  French  Exposition.  coast  of  Florida  this  winter,  and  last  winter  one 
We  announce  the  first  number  of  The  Ameri-  was  found  with  the  animal  entire,  besides  anoth- 
can  Antiquarian,  a quarterly  periodical  devoted  er  empty  shell,  according  to  a correspondent  of 
to  early  American  history,  ethnology,  and  archae-  Forest  and  Stream.  The  American  Naturalist 
ology.  It  is  published  by  Brooks,  Schinkel,  and  (Vol.  XL,  p.  243)  contains  a notice,  by  S.  Lock- 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the  editorial  charge  wood,  of  the  occurrence  of  this  animal  on  the 
of  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Pect.  The  leading  article  New  Jersey  shore.  This  species,  Argonauta  argo , 
is  upon  44  The  Ancient  Garden  Beds  of  Michigan,”  Linn.,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  un« 
by  Bela  Hubbard.  The  editor  contributes  a val-  doubtedly  a waif  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
uable  paper  on  44  The  Discovery  of  the  Ohio : Early  Middle  Atlantic. 

Maps  of  the  Great  West.”  In  a paper  on  the  ornamental  colors  of  the  daph- 

The  third  part  of  Andes  del  Mitseo  Nacional  nidae,  or  water  fleas,  Professor  Weisraann  con- 
de  Mbdco  contains  two  important  papers  on  Mex-  eludes  that  secondary  sexual  characters  can  in 
ican  antiquities,  viz.,  44  Un  Cincel  de  Bronce  de  los  these  animals  become  general  specific  characters, 
Antiguos  Aztecas,  por  el  Sr.  D.  G.  Mendoza,”  and  and  illustrate  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  origin 
44  Codice  Mendozino,  Ensayo  de  Descif racion  Gero-  of  the  colors  of  butterflies, 
glifica,  por  el  Sefior  Don  Manuel  Orozco  y Berra.”  While  the  w hip-tail  scorpion  ( Thelyphonus  gi- 
The  last-named  article  is  illustrated  by  a colored  ganteus)  of  Mexico  and  adjoining  parts  of  the 
plate  from  Lord  Kingsborough’s  work.  United  States  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  poison- 

The  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  ous,  by  a writer  in  the  American  Naturalist , Mr. 
Anthropological  Institute,  just  received,  is  chiefly  E.  Wilkinson,  Jun.,  states  that  this  animal  is  of- 
occupied  by  a series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  fensively  odorous,  apparently  emitting  the  smell 
H.  H.  Howorth,  entitled  44  The  Ethnology  of  Ger-  from  its  tail,  which  is  long  and  filiform, 
many : The  Germans  of  Csesar ;”  “ The  Migra-  The  vessels  attached  to  the  end  of  the  stomach 
tions  of  the  Saxons,  Part  3 ;”  and  44  The  Croats.”  of  myriopods,  arachnidae,  and  insects,  which,  from 
On  April  SO  Mr.  Francis  Galton  read  a paper  being  first  discovered  by  the  Italian  anatomist 
before  the  London  Anthropological  Institute  on  Malpighi,  were  called  Malpighian  vessels,  though 
composite  portraits  made  by  combining  those  of  at  first  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  liver  of 
various  persons  into  a single  resultant  figure,  the  higher  animals,  have  of  late  years,  by  the  best 
The  author  collected  photographs  of  persons  observers,  especially  Plateau,  of  Gant,  Belgium, 
with  the  same  general  physiognomy,  and  sitting  been  thought  without  doubt  to  be  excretory  in 
in  the  same  posture.  After  being  reduced  photo-  their  function,  and  to  correspond  to  the  kidney 
graphically  to  the  same  size,  they  are  placed  in  a and  ureters  of  the  higher  animals.  Iu  a paper 
frame  in  front  of  the  camera.  Instead  of  ex-  just  published  in  Siebold  and  Kolliker’s  ZeU- 
posing  one  of  them  the  whole  time — say,  100  sec-  schrift , Dr.  E.  Schindler  reviews  the  whole  sub- 
onds — to  the  apparatus,  they  are  removed  sue-  ject,  and,  from  a thorough  examination  of  insects 
cessively  after  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds.  The  belonging  to  all  the  orders,  concludes  that  the 
result  is  a handsome  face,  preserving  what  is  Malpighian  tubes  are  specifically  urinary  in  their 
common  to  all,  and  obliterating  individual  pecul-  function,  finding  in  their  urinary  concretions  leu- 
iarities.  This  process  will  be  very  useful  in  secur-  cin,  uric,  oxalic  acid,  and  oxalate  of  lime, 
ing  anthropological  types  or  family  features.  A study  of  the  poison  apparatus  of  ants  and 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  Revue  cTAnthro-  the  anal  glands  present  in  certain  forms  has  been 
potogie  come  to  us  together.  The  first  article  in  made  by  August  Forel,  and  published,  with  two 
Part  1 is  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Broca,  upon  the  brain  plates,  in  Siebold  and  Kolliker’s  Zdtschrift.  The 
of  the  gorilla.  The  consideration  of  this  ques-  poison  apparatus  consists  of  a sting  and  gland 
tion  has  lost  some  interest  to  anthropologists,  for  secreting  the  poison,  wdiile  the  two  anal  glands 
since,  as  Dr.  Broca  admits,  44  the  transformists  are  very  much  larger,  and  situated  above  the  ter- 
[evolutionists]  generally  agree  that  man  is  not  ruination  of  the  intestine.  These  capacious  glands, 
descended  from  any  anthropoid  ape  known,  nor,  w'hen  they  occur,  secrete  a clear  fluid  which,  when 
indeed,  from  any  other  living  species.”  The  first  thrown  out  in  certain  species  under  excitement, 
article  in  Part  2,  by  the  same  author,  is  upon  emits  a very  strong  smell  of  formic  acid.  Forel 
“cerebral  nomenclature,  denominations  of  the  incidentally  mentions  that  in  the  bee  the  maxil- 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  hemispheres  lary  gland  is  an  odorous  gland,  while  the  same 
and  of  their  anfractuosities.”  Although  w*e  have  gland  in  the  wasps  and  certain  ants  (. Lasius ) is 
not  space  even  to  mention  the  contents  of  these  used  in  making  the  paper  of  their  nests,  being 
two  numbers,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it  will  mixed  with  the  particles  of  wood  they  gnaw  off. 
admit  that  it  is  the  leading  journal  now  devoted  In  the  stinging  hymenoptera  the  organ  of  smell 
solely  to  anthropology.  The  44  Revue  Prdhis-  is  situated  in  the  antennae,  according  to  several 
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eminent  late  observers,  Wolff,  Landois,  Paasch, 
Perris,  Forel.  Dr.  Joseph  considers  that  in  bee- 
tles and  other  insects  the  organs  of  smell  are  to 
be  found  in  the  stigmata,  or  breathing  holes. 

The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  fly- 
ing-fish through  the  air  has  been  described  with 
much  detail  by  Professor  Moebius,  of  Kiel,  who 
concludes,  from  the  observations  of  those  who 
have  published  on  the  subject  and  his  own,  that 
the  flying-fish  dart  from  the  water  with  great 
speed  without  reference  to  the  course  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  They  make  no  regular  flying  mo- 
tions with  their  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  but 
spread  them  out  quietly,  though  very  rapid  vi- 
brations can  be  seen  in  the  outstretched  pectoral 
fins.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body,  while  the  fish 
moves  in  the  air,  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  the 
forepart  of  the  body.  They  usually  fly  farther 
against  the  wind  than  with  it,  or  if  their  track 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind  form  an  angle. 
Most  flying-fish  w’hich  fly  against  or  with  the 
wind  continue  in  their  whole  course  of  flight  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  they  come  out  of 
the  water.  Winds  which  blow  from  one  side 
on  to  the  original  track  of  the  fish  bend  their 
course  inward.  All  fish  which  are  at  a distance 
from  the  vessel  hover  in  their  whole  course  in 
the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  in 
strong  winds  they  fly  against  the  course  of  the 
waves,  then  they  fly  a little  higher;  sometimes 
they  cut  with  the  tail  into  the  crest  of  the  same. 
Only  such  flying-fish  rise  to  a considerable  height 
(at  the  highest,  by  chance,  five  meters  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea)  whose  course  in  the  air  be- 
comes obstructed  by  a vessel.  In  the  daytime 
flying-fish  seldom  fall  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  but 
mostly  in  the  night;  never  in  a calm,  but  only 
when  the  wind  blows.  For  the  most  part  they 
fall  on  ships  which  do  not  rise  higher  than  two 
or  three  yards  above  the  water,  when  they  are 
sailing  on  the  wind,  or  with  half-wind,  and  are 
making  a good  course.  Flying-fish  never  come 
on  board  from  the  lee  side,  but  only  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  Before  vessels  which  pass  between 
their  swimming  schools  the  fish  fly  into  the  air 
as  before  predaceous  fish  or  cetaceans. 

In  an  essay  by  Von  Nathusius  in  Siebold  and 
Kolliker’s  Zeitschrift , he  separates  the  order  of 
oscine  birds  from  the  clamatores,  scansores,  and 
columbidae,  by  the  structure  of  the  egg-shell. 

An  exhaustive  history  of  the  American  whale- 
fishery  from  its  earliest  inception  to  the  year 
1876,  by  Alexander  Starbuck,  consisting  of  767 
closely  printed  pages,  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  for  1876  and  1876.  This  is  a laborious 
and  most  comprehensive  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, containing  an  account  of  the  whale-fishery 
from  1600  to  1876,  with  a very  detailed  list  of 
returns  of  whaling  vessels  from  1715  to  1784. 

That  the  musk-rat  will  at  times  repair  old 
beaver  dams  is  averred  by  Mr.  Russell  Hill,  from 
direct  observations  which  he  made  in  Kansas, 
and  published  in  the  American  Naturalist. 

Additional  information  concerning  the  range  of 
the  wild  camel  in  Central  Asia  is  afforded  by 
Colonel  Prejevalsky,  who  secured  several  speci- 
mens in  the  mountains  of  the  Altyn-Tag  range, 
which  lies  north  of  Thibet.  Twenty  years  ago 
they  were  said  to  have  been  very  common,  oc- 
curring in  herds  of  dozens,  and  even  of  upward 
of  a hundred,  together.  The  animals  seek  the 


upper  valleys  of  the  Altyn-Tag  in  the  summer, 
and  the  most  inaccessible  deserts  in  the  win- 
ter. Their  sight  (says  the  account  in  the  Geo- 
graphical Magazine ),  sense  of  hearing  and  of 
smell,  are  exceedingly  quick,  a striking  contrast 
to  the  domesticated  camel,  which  is  just  the  op- 
posite. The  natives,  however,  declared  that  the 
Kum  Tag  desert  was  the  most  likely  place  for 
them.  With  regard  to  their  origin,  Colonel  Pre- 
jevalsky argues  that  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favor  of  their  being  of  wild  stock,  the 
descendants  of  which,  however,  have  mingled 
with  tame  camels. 

The  Zoological  Garden  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  specially  favored.  Its  management  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
character  and  position,  and  the  exceptionally 
large  receipts  coming  to  it  during  the  Centennial 
and  preceding  years  have  so  assisted  its  rapid 
development  that  what  is  usually  the  growth  of 
many  years  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Phila- 
delphia society  in  a few  months.  This  garden 
was  opened  in  July,  1874.  Up  to  March  1, 
1878,  it  had  been  visited  by  the  large  number  of 
1,608,501  persons,  and  its  gate  receipts  amount- 
ed to  #226,301  79.  Its  collection  of  animals  is 
the  finest  in  the  country,  and  consists  of  434 
mammals,  453  birds,  58  batrachians,  and  63  rep- 
tiles. Some  specimens  in  its  cages  have  never 
been  heretofore  exhibited,  and  its  rhinoceros  is 
the  largest  in  any  garden  of  the  world.  The 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  the  taste  with  which  they 
have  been  laid  out,  the  elegance  of  the  buildings 
(perhaps  too  costly  for  their  purposes),  and  the 
excellence  of  their  collection  combine  to  make 
the  Philadelphia  Zoo  compare  favorably  with 
many  of  the  long-established  gardens  of  the  Old 
World.  Already  some  of  the  dissections  and  ob- 
servations of  its  inhabitants  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  science.  The  first  complete 
dissection  and  structural  description  of  the  man- 
atee (Manatus  americanus)  was  made  from  its 
specimens,  and  many  valuable  contributions  to 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  have  re- 
sulted from  their  observation.  Philadelphians 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Zoological  Garden. 

In  Botany,  we  have  to  notice  a number  of  works 
relating  to  the  plants  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  important  is  a Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America,  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  This  elaborate 
work,  the  result  of  the  study  of  many  years,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Flora  of  North  America , by 
Torrey  and  Gray,  of  which  only  two  volumes  were 
ever  published.  The  Synoptical  Flora  includes  the 
“ Gamopetalae,”  which  follow  the  “ Composite, ” 
being  a direct  continuation  of  the  Flora  of  North 
America , the  second  volume  of  which  ends  with  the 
“ Compositae.”  The  typography  of  the  volume  is 
excellent,  and  of  the  botanical  value  of  the  work,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  other  person  than  Pro- 
fessor Gray  has  a sufficiently  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  North  American  flora  to  have  written  the 
present  volume.  The  first  two  fasciculi  of  an  il- 
lustrated work  entitled  The  Native  Flowers  and 
Ferns  of  the  United  States  have  just  appeared.  The 
text  is  by  Professor  Thomas  Meehan,  and  the 
plates  are  chromo-lithographs,  by  Prang  and  Co., 
from  drawings  by  Alois  Lunzer.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  the  same  as  that  undertaken  by  Professor 
Goodall  and  Mr.  Sprague  in  the  Wild  Flowers  of 
North  America,  and  by  Professor  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Emerton  in  the  Ferns  of  North  America  ; but  the 
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work  is  presented  to  the  public  in  a more  con- 
densed form,  and  at  a decidedly  lower  price.  In 
the  American  Naturalist  for  June  is  an  article 
on  the  44  Genealogy  of  Plants”  by  Lester  F.  Ward. 
In  the  way  of  Exsiccates , there  has  appeared  the 
first  fasciculus  of  a series  of  North  American  fun- 
gi, published  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  of  London.  The 
fasciculus  contains  a hundred  species  collected  in 
the  Southern  United  States  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel, 
the  well-known  mycologist.  The  second  fascicu- 
lus of  Algos  Am.  Borealis , by  Farlow,  Anderson, 
and  Eaton,  contains  fifty  species  of  marine  algae, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  There  is  announced  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ellis,  of  Newfield,  New  Jersey,  a general  series  of 
fungi  of  the  United  States,  two  centuries  of  which 
are  to  be  published  annually.  Mr.  Ellis  announces 
that  he  is  to  be  aided  by  several  well-known  bot- 
anists, and  the  determination  of  the  Uredinece  and 
Peronosporeae  is  to  be  undertaken  by  Professor 
Farlow. 

In  Europe  we  have  to  notice  a work  by  Pro- 
fessor Carnel,  of  Pisa,  on  vegetable  morphology, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Italian  students. 
In  Hedmgia , Gobi  reports  the  occurrence  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  of  Rivxdaria  jluitans  recently  discov- 
ered by  Cohn  in  stagnant  streams  in  Silesia.  The 
third  and  fourth  fasciculi  of  Algce  JScandinavicce , 
by  Wittrock  and  Nordstedt,  contain  a number  of 
interesting  species,  some  of  which  were  collected 
by  Nordstedt  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Engineering. — The  issue  of  the  Railroad  Qa- 
zette  for  May  81,  in  its  record  of  new  railroad 
construction,  notes  the  completion  of  385  miles 
of  track  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1878,  against  393  miles  reported  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1877. 

In  view  of  the  circulation  of  certain  absurd 
statements  recently  published  to  the  effect  that 
the  jetties  had  proved  a failure,  and  that  he  is 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  create 
over  twenty-five  feet  depth,  Captain  Eads  has  felt 
called  upon  to  publicly  contradict  the  rumor.  He 
states  that  the  jetty  act  was  framed  with  the  view 
of  saving  the  government  from  any  possible  risk, 
either  during  construction  or  by  the  failure  of 
the  system ; hence  the  payments  were  to  be  made 
in  installments,  contingent  upon  securing  certain 
depths  of  channel  with  substantial  works.  The 
original  estimates  will  not  be  exceeded,  but  the 
amount  of  work  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  complete,  in  order  to  secure  the  two  payments 
already  made,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was 
supposed  at  the  outset  would  be  required.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  is  fixed  at  $5,250,000. 
Already  four-fifths  of  the  whole  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  have 
only  received  thus  far  $1,000,000.  Apropos  of 
this  subject,  at  latest  accounts  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter at  the  jetties  was  23£  feet  at  high  tide,  and 
over  the  shoal  at  the  head  of  the  pass  24.6  feet 
A 24-feet  channel  by  250  feet  wide  will  entitle 
Captain  Eads  to  receive  his  third  installment  of 
$500,000. 

From  a recent  report  of  the  inspector  of  the 
St.  Gothard  Tunnel  it  appears  that  the  irregular 
character  of  the  rock  formations  pierced  by  the 
tunnel,  and  which  we  lately  noticed  as  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  that  the  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing through  uniformly  regular  strata,  in 
gneiss  on  the  south  side  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet 


per  day,  and  at  a somewhat  slower  rate  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  boring  is  still  in  serpen- 
tine. Meantime,  while  the  tunnel-work  appears 
to  be  progressing  favorably,  financial  difficulties 
threaten  to  embarrass  its  regular  continuance. 
A large  supplementary  grant  of  money  has  been 
asked  for  to  complete  the  railway,  and  the  prop- 
osition was  made  to  divide  the  amount  propor- 
tionately between  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  It- 
aly. Late  advices,  however,  convey  the  news  that 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich  the  grant  of  the  subsidy 
was  rejected  by  a popular  vote,  and  that  other 
cantons  will  most  likely  do  likewise.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  railway  will  have  to  be 
completed  by  Germany  and  Italy. 

Professor  R.  Weber,  who  has  lately  received 
the  prizes  of  the  Berlin  Verein  fur  Getcerbefleiss 
for  his  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  mill  fires, 
has  demonstrated  that  all  kinds  of  flour  in  dust 
clouds  are  inflammable,  and  makes  it  out  to  be 
extremely  probable  that  some  of  the  so-called 
fire-damp  explosions  of  coal  mines  are  really 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  clouds  of  dust  float- 
ing in  the  air  of  the  mines.  He  urges  free  and 
steady  ventilation  as  the  best  remedy  against  de- 
structive explosions  in  mills,  and  for  dry  mines 
the  frequent  sprinkling  of  the  headings  and  gal- 
leries with  water  conveyed  in  flexible  pipes  from 
the  pit  mouth. 

With  the  view  of  effecting  the  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  the  enormous  quantities  of  anthracite 
coal  at  present  wasted  as  dust  or  dirt,  experi- 
ments have  been  instituted,  at  the  instance  of  a 
member  of  the  corps  of  the  Second  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  practicability  of  producing  there- 
from a coke,  by  mixture  of  the  anthracite  with 
bituminous  dust  as  a cementing  material,  and 
coking  the  mixture  in  coking  furnaces.  The  re- 
sult proved  that  by  this  means  an  excellent  coke 
could  be  produced,  but  that  the  operation  on  the 
large  scale  would  be  of  doubtful  commercial  val- 
ue at  the  present  prices  of  coal. 

Experiments  made  in  Nassau,  Germany,  to 
utilize  the  common  nettle  as  a textile  fibre  have 
apparently  been  successful.  When  treated  like 
hemp,  it  is  affirmed  to  yield  a fibre  as  strong  as 
hemp,  and  having  the  fineness  and  lustre  of  silk. 

A factory  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  manu- 
factures cattle  food  on  the  large  scale  from  the 
cocoa-nut.  The  oil,  which  is  a valuable  product, 
is  first  expressed,  the  operation  being  similar  to 
that  employed  with  linseed. 

Nature  reports  that  the  announcement  of  im- 
portant gold  discoveries  on  the  island  of  New 
Guinea  (Papua)  has  already  had  the  effect  of  di- 
recting an  expedition  of  adventurers  from  Aus- 
tralia to  that  hitherto  unknown  country. 

Recent  exploration  of  a vast  tract  of  country 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  New  Zealand,  which 
hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  be  quite  valueless, 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  rich  in 
minerals,  containing  especially  enormous  beds  of 
iron  ; gold,  copper,  and  tin  have  also  been  found. 
From  Peru,  likewise,  comes  the  statement  of  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  deposit  of  coal  of  un- 
known thickness  and  extent  at  Chala  Alta,  in  the 
province  of  Libertad.  The  report  of  a govern- 
ment commission  of  scientists  lately  appointed 
to  examine  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Cha- 
la Alta  field  will  be  able  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  whole  of  South  America  for  many  years. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  June. — 
On  the  24  th  of  May,  Mr.  Edmunds  reported 
to  the  Senate  a bill  regulating  the  method  of 
counting  the  electoral  vote.  The  bill  provides 
that  when  there  is  but  one  return  from  a State 
it  shall  not  be  rejected  except  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress ; that  when  there 
is  more  than  one  return  from  a State,  the  votes  of 
those  electors  shall  be  counted  who  have  been 
lawfully  appointed  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  proper  State  tribunal ; that  when  there  shall 
be  any  question  as  to  which  of  two  or  more  State 
tribunals  is  the  proper  one,  the  votes  44  of  those 
electors,  and  those  only,  from  such  State  shall  be 
counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two  Houses, 
acting  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is 
supported  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  such 
State  so  provided  for  by  its  Legislature ;”  and  that 
44  in  such  case  of  more  than  one  return,  or  paper 
purporting  to  be  a return,  from  a State,  if  there 
shall  have  been  no  such  determination  of  the 
question  in  the  State  as  aforesaid,  then  those 
votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counted  which  the 
two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently 
decide  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  legally  ap- 
pointed electors  of  such  State.” 

The  Senate,  May  28,  passed  the  House  bill  for- 
bidding the  further  retirement  of  legal-tender 
notes. 

June  3,  the  House  passed  Mr.  Cox’s  bill  to  re- 
organize the  Life-saving  Service.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  June  17.  Mr.  Wood’s  Tariff 
bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  June  5. 

The  River  and  Harbor  and  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bills  passed  both  Houses  June  16.  The 
reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  army  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  De- 
partment are  referred  to  commissions.  The  Sun- 
dry Civil  Appropriation  Bill  passed  both  Houses 
June  19,  including  the  Halifax  Fishery  Award. 

The  House,  June  19,  passed  a bill  authorizing 
the  payment  of  customs  duties  in  legal-tender 
notes  after  October  1.  The  bill  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  Senate.  The  House  passed  a joint 
resolution  proposing  a constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  Southern  war  claims 
to  disloyal  persons. 

The  House,  June  14,  by  a vote  of  215  to  21, 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 
44  Whereas , At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  convened  pursuant 
to  law  and  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  counting  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  for  the  term  commencing 
March  4, 1877,  on  counting  the  votes  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  declared  elected  President  and  Will- 
iam A.  Wheeler  was  declared  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  such  term ; therefore,  Resolved,  That  no 
subsequent  Congress,  and  neither  House,  has  ju- 
risdiction to  revise  the  action  at  such  joint  meet- 
ing, and  any  attempt  by  either  House  to  annul  or 
disregard  such  action,  or  the  title  to  office  arising 
therefrom,  would  be  revolutionary,  and  is  disap- 
proved by  this  House.” 

General  John  C.  Fremont  was  confirmed  as 
Governor  of  Arizona  June  12.  On  the  19th,  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  nominations  of  Reuben  E. 
Fenton,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Professor  F. 


A.  Walker  as  members  of  the  Monetary  Commit - 
sion. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  20th  of  June. 

State  Conventions  have  been  held  as  follows  : 
The  Iowa  Democratic,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  May  2 U, 
nominating  T.  0.  Walker  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
Indiana  Republican,  at  Indianapolis,  June  5,  nom- 
inating Isaac  S.  Moore  for  Secretary  of  State; 
Maine  Greenback,  at  Lewiston,  June  5,  nominating 
Joseph  W.  Smith  for  Governor ; Michigan  Green- 
back, at  Detroit,  June  5,  nominating  Henry  S. 
Smith  for  Governor ; Ohio  Republican,  at  Cincin- 
nati, June  12,  renominating  Milton  Barnes  for 
Secretary  of  State;  Maine  Democratic,  at  Port- 
land, June  18,  nominating  Dr.  Alonzo  Garcelon 
for  Governor ; Iowa  Republican,  at  Des  Moines 
June  19,  nominating  J.  A.  T.  Hall  for  Secretary 
of  State;  Vermont  Democratic,  June  20,  nomi- 
nating W.  H.  H.  Bingham  for  Governor. 

The  European  Congress  assembled  in  the  Rad- 
ziwell  Palace,  at  Berlin,  June  13,  Prince  Bismarck 
occupying  the  presidential  chair.  The  following 
representatives  were  present : Prince  Bismarck  and 
Count  von  Biilow,  for  Germany  ; Lords  Beacons- 
field,  Salisbury,  and  Odo  Russell,  for  Great  Brit- 
ain ; Prince  Gortchakoff,  Count  Schouvaloff,  and 
M.  D’Oubril  (Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin),  for 
Russia;  Count  Andrassy  and  Von  Haymerle,  for 
Austria ; MM.  Waddington  and  De  St.  Vallier,  for 
France ; Count  Corti  and  Count  de  Launay,  for 
Italy ; and  Sadyk  Pasha  (late  Chief  of  the  Minis- 
try) and  Catheodori  Effendi,  for  Turkey. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Em- 
peror William,  June  2,  while  he  was  driving  in 
the  avenue  Unter  den  Linden,  by  one  Nobiling. 
The  Emperor  received  thirty  small  shot  in  the 
face,  head,  back,  and  arms,  but  none  of  the  wounds 
proved  mortal. 

The  Prussian  Federal  Council,  June  11,  unani- 
mously voted  Prince  Bismarck’s  proposal  to  dis- 
solve the  Reichstag. 

The  Old  Catholic  Synod,  meeting  at  Bonn,  has 
resolved  in  favor  of  marriage  of  the  clergy. 

DISASTERS. 

April  1 1 . — Tornado  at  Canton,  China.  Estiraa 
ted  loss  of  ten  thousand  lives. 

May  81. — Collision  of  two  German  iron-dads' 
in  the  English  Channel — the  (Grosser  Kurfurst 
and  the  Konig  Wilhelm.  The  former  sank,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  lives  were  lost. 

June  7. — Colliery  explosion  at  Hay  dock,  near 
Wigan,  England.  Over  two  hundred  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

June  12. — In  New  York  city,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  the  poet,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

June  19. — At- Princeton,  New  Jersey*  the  Rev 
Charlcc  Hodge,  D.D.,  aged  eighty  years. 

June  23. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Colonel 
George  P.  Kane,  Mayor  of  that  city,  aged  sixty- 
one  years. 

May  28. — At  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond  Park, 
Surrey,  England,  Earl  Russell,  aged  eighty-six 
years, 

June  9. — At  Constantinople,  Turkey,  John  A. 
MacGahan,  a distinguished  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, aged  thirty-two  years. 
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- : > ^ r .-»  '-'a*,  aul  Va*  {refruitlc'd  to  do  ao.  Ac 
he  rode  on;  he  dliowod  id*  hand  tirelessly  to  drop 
i>q  miitfi  th»'.vera  l>dongiuc  to.  tbe  ladies;  winch 
were  ia  a pot  ti&QfaiU  him.  This  happened  ri’peat- 


tioij  i#t  ft  pta*s  hi  ffri:  a fnend,  gud  the 

« jft$ ti duii>  'ex pense/d ry  word  fru'iid  being  Writ- 

ten us  fr?  h;a  vo  d»*n!d  ud  to  it^  being  n friend -b  ot 
fnerodr^;n  Nlr J^htyke  eall»4  Ob  Jilr.  Booth,  and 
him  -it  ftfeod  wi*  t-fidden. 

•■  **  *Vr?.f'  he  filled..  :)•  ;;  v -v  ; .-y  v:  v-V 
*‘ Wh>  he  a i ' »'«■*■•* 

ftjrfiAajy*’  >uid  he,  and.  charged  the  subpet. 

A long  dhfrgoe  onswd  m .th*  lawfulness  of 
takme  the  life  oT  ho  animal  tv  |*veuteri  as  fo«-l 
*jj 1 eat  m>  timuiid  fuod.  There  is  m\  bujjpei/' 
ijaiti  hh,  pointing  to  jthe  plate  of  bread. 

Booth  then  read  with  fiat  t*1Tc>'t  the  whole  of 
Qoletid^'d  ■**  Aiicknt  iiadm  r/f  and  Shoiley’u  ur- 
gnuieuV  against  the  of  animal  food  ai  the  end 
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way  against  this  wanton  destruction  of  life,  and 
I wish  you  to  help  me.  Will  you  ?’ 

44  4 Hardly,’  I replied.  4 1 expected  something 
very  different  from  this  when  I received  your  note. 
I did  not  come  to  see  you  expecting  to  be  called 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of  birds.' 

“ 4 Nor  did  I send  for  you,’  he  answered.  4 1 
merely  wrote  to  ask  about  the  lot  in  the  grave- 
yard. But  now  you  are  here,  why  not  help  me  ? 
Do  you  fear  the  laugh  of  man  ?’ 

44  4 No,’  I replied.  4 If  I agreed  with  you,  I might 
have  the  courage  to  act  out  my  convictions.  But 
I do  not  look  at  it  as  you  do.  There  is  no  reason, 
then,  why  I should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.' 

44  4 That  is  fair,’  he  said.  4 1 am  obliged  to  you 
for  coming  to  see  me.  My  intention  was  to  pur- 
chase a place  in  the  burial-ground,  and  have  them 
put  into  a coffin  and  carried  in  a hearse.  I might 
do  it  without  any  one’s  knowing  that  it  was  not  a 
human  body.  Would  you  assist  me  then  ?’ 

44  4 But  if  no  one  knew  it,’  I said, 4 how  would  it  be 
a public  testimony  against  the  destruction  of  life  ?’ 

44  4 True,  it  would  not.  Well,  I will  consider 
what  to  do.  Perhaps  I may  wish  to  bury  them 
privately  in  some  garden.’ 

44  4 In  that  case,’  said  1, 4 1 will  find  you  a place 
in  the  grounds  of  some  of  my  friends.’ 

44 1 heard  in  a day  or  two  that  he  actually  pur- 
chased a lot  in  the  cemetery,  had  a coffin  made, 
hired  a hearse  and  carriage,  and  had  gone  through 
all  the  solemnities  of  a regular  funeral.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  continued  to  visit  the  grave  of  his 
little  friends,  and  mourned  over  them  with  a grief 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  theatrical.  Meantime 
he  acted  every  night  at  the  theatre,  and,  my  friends 
told  me,  with  unsurpassed  excellence.” 

A German  with  affectionate  tendencies  says 
that  even  in  Vaterland  there  are  women  who  in 
the  tenderest  moment  of  their  existence  do  not 
forget  the  trade  dollars,  as  per  example  in 
POPPING  THE  QUESTION. 

I showed  my  love  my  fond  heart, 

And  asked  would  sne  be  mine 
Till  cruel  death  do  us  part? 

She  answered  me,  Ach  neinl 

I showed  my  love  my  bank-book. 

And  then  I touched  her  souk 
She  sighed  with  such  a frank  look. 

And  sweetly  lisped.  Yah  wohl  / 


A Washington  correspondent,  walking  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  a few  days  since,  was  led 
into  a peculiar  vein  of  thought  as  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  future  of  the  negro  race  on  hearing 
the  following  ambitious  announcement  from  a 
half-grown  negro  newsboy,  made  with  entire  grav- 
ity: 44  Gentlemen,  I have  the  Sunday  papers  still 
yet — the  Sunday  Capitol \ the  Sunday  Herald , and 
the  Sunday  Gazette  still  more” 


There  are  yet  living  old  residents  of  Boston 
who  can  recall  the  little  emaciated  form,  pinched 
features,  and  oft-quoted  sayings  of  44  old  Tommy 

B .”  He  amassed  an  ample  fortune,  and 

gave  liberally  to  objects  of  benevolence,  but  to- 
ward religion  he  was  intolerant.  He  was  never 
known  to  laugh ; but  his  keen  wit,  quaint  sayings 
and  sarcasms,  delivered  in  a shrill,  piping  tenor 
key,  made  him  a favorite  in  company. 

A most  estimable  daughter,  while  in  delicate 
health,  much  against  her  fond  father’s  wishes, 
was  baptized  by  immersion.  Immediately  after 


the  ceremony  she  drooped,  and  in  a few  days 
died.  Old  Tommy  always  persisted  that  she  was 
drowned,  and  seemed  delighted  to  assert  it. 
“Drownded,  yes,  Sir — drownded  as  dead  as  a 
rat,  Sir.  The  girl  was  short-winded  and  short- 
waisted ; it  didn’t  take  long  to  fill  her  up ; and 
the  old  fool  was  absent-minded ; he  dowsed  her 
under,  and  forgot  to  pull  her  up  till  after  she  was 
drownded.  Yes,  Sir;  it’s  a fact,  Sir.” 

Late  in  life  he  attended  the  funeral  of  a cher- 
ished friend  of  his  youth  among  the  Worcester 
County  hills.  It  was  a dreary  February  day.  A 
deep  snow  covered  the  ground.  Tommy  was  not 
known  to  a soul  in  that  crowded  farm-house.  In 
a close  room,  heated  by  an  44  air-tight  stove,”  he 
sat  through  the  tedious,  droning  service  like  a 
statue.  At  the  close,  just  as  the  gentle  bustle  of 
preparation  to  bear  out  the  body  began,  Tommy 
addressed  his  next  neighbor  in  a shrill,  piping 
whisper,  audible  all  over  the  room,  and  all  eyes 
were  bent  upon  them  in  wonder:  44  Were  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  corpse  ?” 

The  embarrassed  farmer  gave  a shrug,  and  re- 
plied, 44  Yes,  Sir,  I was.” 

44Well,  Sir,”  continued  Tommy,  in  a shriller 
key,  44  Sam  was  a mighty  smart  man ; an  awful 
smart  man  Sam  was ; and  I’ll  tell  yoa  one  thing : 
if  Sam  had  the  running  of  this  slow,  one-horse, 
country  funeral,  he’d  have  had  himself  tucked 
under-ground  two  hours  ago ; yes , Sir  /” 


They  have  a style  of  doing  things  in  Oregon 
that  is  unique.  In  the  way  of  declining  public 
office  nothing  could  be  neater  than  the  following 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Nestor,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bailey, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  declin- 
ing the  nomination  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction : 

Cornelius,  Oregon,  April  93,  1878. 

Dear  Sir,—  Being  nominated  for  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  Democrat- 
ic County  Committee,  I beg  leave  to  return  through 
you  to  the  honorable  body  my  thanks  for  the  generous 
token  of  recognition.  I desire  to  state  that  I am  not 
an  aspirant  for  honors,  or  a candidate  for  any  at  pres- 
ent. Three  years  ago  I gave  up  office  life  and  settled 
down  to  hard  knocks.  I have  nf ty  acres  of  sorrel  land 
and  fifty  thousand  squirrels  that  I have  labored  for 
three  years  to  exterminate,  aud  without  success.  I 
have  concluded  to  devote  one  more  effort  to  the  same 
object  this  coming  season,  and  then,  if  not  successful, 
I will  announce  myself  ready  for  a call  for  any  easy, 
lazy,  honorable  position,  such  as  preaching,  teaching 
school  in  hot  weather,  hotel  waiter,  barber,  or  some 
other  of  those  honorable  callings  that  so  many  broad- 
shouldered  men  pursue,  which  will  secure  to  me  bread 
and  butter  for  my  family  in  the  shade.  Until  such 
time,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  decline  any  office  that 
would  detract  interest  from  the  object  in  view.  With 
great  regards,  dear  doctor,  I remain  your  obedient 
servant,  John  Nestor. 

Dr.  Bailrt,  Chairman,  etc. 


The  telephone  may  prove  a dangerous  matter 
for  some  folks.  One  of  our  leading  merchants, 
whose  home  is  not  a thousand  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, and  who  occasionally  luxuriates  in  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  mechanical  and  philosophical  exper- 
iments, put  up  the  other  day  an  excellent  tele- 
phone at  his  residence,  connecting  the  parlor 
with  the  rear  of  the  house.  On  a certain  even- 
ing, while  he  was  at  work  at  one  end  of  the  in- 
strument, there  were  a couple  of  young  bucks 
being  entertained  in  the  parlor  by  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  family,  and  one  of  them,  whose  wish 
may  have  been  father  to  the  thought,  spoke — just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  of  course — at  the  instru- 
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ment.  The  quiet  old  gentleman  received  at  Id* 
end  *>f  the  wire  this  complimentary  message: 
“ Old  Mr.  Watkins,  isn't  it  most  time  you  went  to 
l>edr 

The  young  sauce-box  in  the  parlor  nearly 
jumped  from  the  floor  at  the  reply  that  came 
back  ; 44  Yes,  Si r ; and  quite  time  you  want  home, 
young  man  f" 

u I was  in  Nashville.  Tennessee,  a few  days  ago/4 
writes  a clerical  friend  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, u and  heard  a colored  preacher  describe  the 
rainbow  in  the  following  language : 

“ ‘ You  will  observe,  tny  hreddren,  dal  de  rain- 
bow is  composed  of  all  colors  except  white.  Dere 

l ...  ’1H 


Rochester  w hen  the  fisherman  begau  his  tour  of 
salutation  and  hand-shaking,  lie  had  passed 

through  all  but  the  last  car,  w hen  Jack said 

to  him:  •‘Seth,  you  are  out  of  place;  you  should 
be  in  the  car  where  the  Pish  is”  (referring  to  the 
lion.  II.  Fish,  who  was  in  a forward  car). 

Seth,  after  surveying  those  around  him,  and 
noticing  certain  red  noses,  replied : 44 1 guess  I'm 
in  the  right  place,  as  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of 
suckers  here  !■ 


This  comes  from  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain: 
A good  story  is  being  told  at  his  own  expense 
by  a celebrated  old  university  oar  and  well-known 
London  athlete.  He  was  making  his  way  the  oth- 
er day  along  the  Thames  tow. 
j ' ing-path  with  three  eompan- 

* | v *;  ions,  when  they  were  overtaken 

by  a sudden  thunder-storm,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin.  Making 
their  way  to  a small  river-aide 
ifj:  inn,  they  ordered  the  best  dyer 

I;  the  house  could  afford,  iiniue- 

diate  hot  liquor,  and  u large  fire 
in  the  parlori  Round  the  fire 
jJS  they  gathered  to  drv  themselves 
a*  they  could.  Now  in  the 
tap- room  immediately  adjoining 
IPFffc-'  were  a couple  of  bargemen,  also 
wet,  who,  observing  the  fire, 
||HH|  solved  to  intnide  themselves  on 

r--  ' h®  society  of  their  betters  and 

| enjoy  it.  As  the  two  stranger 

I'c'  ♦•ntered  the  room  its  four  oceu 

pftnts  crowded  round  the  fire  and 
3BBE  shut  them  out.  Four  to  two  is 
\ ,on£  °dds,  but  the  bigger  of  the 
two  bargeman  could  not  find  it 
iu  his  heart  to  withdraw  with- 
miii  1 1 1 ‘"fa  out  at  least  a '‘display  of  moral 
|u  force,”  Walking  up  to  the  eir- 
cle  of  sitters,  he  noisily  expec- 

Etoratod  over  their  heads  upon 
the  flames.  “ When  swells  is 
about,  Bill,”  he  observed  to  his 
colleague,  ”it  ain't  perlite  to  spit 
on  the  floor.n 

The  leader  of  the  hostile 
forces,  foreseeing  that  a bold 
front  was  the  only  way  to  prevent 
a disturbance,  tamed  round  in 
his  seat  and  asked, M Where  may 
you  come  from,  my  fine  fellow  f M 
“Hell,”  whs  the  uneompro- 
mismg  answer. 

This,  of  course,  vrm  the  retort  courteous,  to 
which  came  in  reply  the  quip  modest;  il  And 
wliat's  the  last  thing  there  in  good  manners  V' 
u Same  ns  yere,”  was  the  bargeman's  reply 
churlish.  44  The  swells  are  keeping  all  the  fire 
to  their  blooming  selves.” 

Beyond  this  point  the  narrative  runneth  not. 

Who  will  say  that  Anglo-Saxon  English  is  on 
a par  with  Latin  English  after  reading  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  pick  out  of  an  old  collection  of 
memorabilia  V 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions  in  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  wheti  most  of  those  engaged 
had  gathered  in  the  aiderrxim,  Dr.  Parr  went  up 
and  down  the  room,  in  Ins  grand,  pedantic,  and 
portentous  way,  growling  out  praises  of  the  speeeb- 


TUK  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE. 


ain’t  no  white  in  it.  Dcrefore  de  rainbow  h a 
bow  of  promise  for  de  coforftl  roe*.  Perhaps  von 
don’t  know  how  de  rainbow  is  made.  I'll  tell 
you,  and  I want  you  to  remember  it.  De  sky 
comes  down  mi’  scoops  up  de  water  from  de 
ocean,  de  winds  blow  it  over  on  de  laud,  air  den 
de  ’lectrieity  disintegrates  de  water,  an’  de  rain 
comes  dow  n before  do  sun,  an1  in  dis  way  de  rain- 
bow am  formed.'  ” 


Kvkhy  body  in  this  hemisphere  has  heard  of 
■Seth  Green,  our  principal  fisherman;  but  few  are 
aware  that  he  hath  a merry  wit  which  corneth 
out  on  occasion.  A few  week?  since,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  hew  State  Line 
Railroad,  Seth  wa*  invited  to  join  the  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  the  well-filled  train  started  from 
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es  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  but  omitting  to  say  a word 
of  Burke's.  Burke,  sensitive  at  the  omission,  and 
ambitious  for  a eulogium  from  the  great  authori- 
ty, could  at  last  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
burst  out : 44  Doctor,  didn’t  you  like  my  speech  ?” 

44  No,  Edmund,”  said  Parr ; 44  your  speech  was 
oppressed  with  metaphor,  dislocated  by  parenthe- 
sis, debilitated  by  amplification.” 

Paul  Courrier,  in  describing  a fanatical  and 
particularly  obstinate  politician,  said  his  conserv- 
atism was  of  that  extreme  character  that  if  he 
had  been  present  on  the  morning  of  the  creation 
he  would  have  cried  out,  uMon  Dieu!  conser- 
vons  le  chaos  1” 

Edward  A.  Samuels,  author  of  Birds  of  New 
England , is  a stoutish  man — a very  stoutish  man. 
He  tells  this  about  himself : 

44 1 got  into  the  cars  the  other  day,  and  the  only 
seat  vacant  was  in  one  of  the  two-third  seats  near 
the  door,  that  was  already  partly  occupied  by  a 
very  small  man.  I thought  perhaps  there  would  j 
be  room  for  me,  as  the  man  was  so  small.  I 
therefore  squeezed  myself  into  the  seat,  remark- 
ing, as  I did  so : 4 We  fat  people  are  to  be  pitied.’ 

44  The  reply,  in  a faint,  smothered  voice,  was, 4 1 
think  lean  people  should  be  pitied  sometimes.’  ” 


Some  years  ago  Dr.  H.  D.  Paine,  of  this  city,  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Club,  took  his  turn  at  its  entertainment  in  the 
following  style : 

“SCIENS,  SOCIALITE,  SOBRIETE." 

Dootores,— Ducura  nex  niundi  nitu  Panes;  trltucnm 
at  alt  Expecto  meta  fumen  tu  te  & eta  beta  pi.  Su- 
per attento,  uno.  Dux,  hamor  clam  pat!,  sum  para  tee, 
nomine,  ices,  jam,  etc.  Slderor  hoc.  Anser. 

44  FESTO  REASON  AN  FLOAS  SOLE.” 

One  of  the  44  fumen”  invited  replied  in  kind, 
and  not  lees  in  quality.  If  that  44  anser”  is  ex- 
tant, perhaps  Dr.  Paine  will  44  tritu”  look  it  up 
for  us. 

And  so  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  is  dead.  44 1 met  him,”  writes  a Boston 
friend, 44  but  once,  at  Montreal.  I noticed  that  this 
fine-looking  man,  when  he  arrived  at  the  hotel  in 
Montreal,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  table, 
but  did  not  know  who  he  was.  He  came  home 
by  the  same  route  and  at  the  same  time  with  us, 
and  was  very  kind  and  courteous  to  my  travelling 
companions  as  well  as  myself.  What  I remem- 
ber more  distinctly  than  any  thing  else  was  a 4 hap- 
pening’ at  Rouse's  Point  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  steamer.  The  professor  was  talkative  and 
communicative  in  his  quiet  way,  and  was  full  of 
incidents  of  travel  and  adventure.  Soon  the  steam- 
er appeared  in  sight,  and  while  she  w as  approach- 
ing us  the  professor  sat  upon  the  wharf  looking 
dreamily  at  her.  Presently  he  aroused  himself,  and 
said : 4 1 see  a peculiar  sparkle  of  the  waves  near 
the  side  of  the  steamer,  where  the  sun  shines  upon 
her’  (it  was  almost  sunset).  4 1 wonder  what  the 
cause  of  it  is  ? I have  seen  phosphorescent  light 
before,  but  never  exactly  like  this.  And  see! 
there  it  is  also  upon  the  other,  the  darker  side  of 
the  steamer.  Well,  certainly  that  is  very  curious.’ 
We  looked,  and  indeed  it  seemed  remarkable. 
First  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  steamer,  and 
then  upon  the  dark  side,  would  appear  these  curi- 
ous flashes  of  light,  and  disappear  almost  instant- 


ly. They  seemed  to  come  at  regular  intervals, 
and  it  was  beautiful  as  well  as  strange.  Our  rev- 
eries were  rudely  disturbed,  however,  by  one  of  the 
customs  inspectors  approaching. 

44  4 Looking  at  them  flashes  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,’  said  the  professor.  4 1 wonder  what 
they  are  ?’ 

44  4 Oh,  them’s  hot  ashes  they  are  throwing  out 
of  the  ash  pits.’ 

44  The  professor  was  nonplussed  for  a moment 
Then  saying,  quietly,  4 Well,  well,  live  and  learn 
— live  and  learn,’  he  lapsed  into  silence.” 

A clever  contributor  who  had  a MS.  declined 
by  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  Bends  the  follow- 
ing; 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A QUESTION. 

I was  watching  the  postman  this  morning— 
Watching  and  waiting  to  see 

If  out  of  his  well-filled  budget 
He  was  bringing  one  letter  to  me, 

Until,  as  I lingered  and  wondered, 

And  doubted  and  hoped,  why,  it  came— 

My  letter— and  bore  in  one  corner 
A mystic  device  and  a name. 

A name  so  far-famed  that— no  matter, 

Yonll  guess  it  directly,  I know; 

And  the  symbol— a hand  just  extending 
A torch  to  a hand  held  below. 

“That  device,"  so  I said,  as  I viewed  it, 

44  Is  foil  of  bright  meanings  for  me : 

4 / illumine  the  hopes  half  extinguished ,* 

Yes,  thus  says  tne  torch,  I can  see." 

Meanwhile,  in  a flatter  of  pleasure, 

I opened  the  missive ; and,  Jo ! 

Instead  of  kind  words  of  acceptance. 

The  editor  coolly  said  no. 

Not  even  a reason  to  soften 
The  force  of  the  terrible  blow ; 

But  44  regrets,"  and  44  obliged  to  decline  it" 

And  “thanks,”  and  44 yours  truly,”  you  know 

Now  when  I refolded  my  letter, 

And  studied  that  symbol  once  more, 

How  far  its  significance  varied 
From  the  meaning  I fancied  before! 

That  torch  was  the  saddest  of  omens; 

It  seemed  to  say  plainly : 44  You  dunce , 

Ignite  all  the  trash  you  have  written. 

And  make  a good  bonfire  at  onceF* 


Colonel  Dklancey  Kane  should  be  delighted 
that  his  name  has  in  a mild  way  suggested  a Bib- 
lical criticism.  On  the  Sunday  succeeding  the 
annual  parade  of  the  Coaching  Club  a lad  of 
seven  years  was  asked  by  his  Sunday-school 
teacher  if  he  could  tell  the  class  any  thing  about 
Cain  and  Abel.  The  lad  replied,  promptly, 44  Yes, 
Sir ; Cain  drove  a coach !” 

The  following  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  a 
Buffalo  friend ; 

Shortly  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  an 
aristocratic  English  gentleman  built  a residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  old  country 
idea  of  exclusiveness,  he  inclosed  his  grounds  with 
a high  tight  fence.  Here  he  lived  like  an  old 
English  gentleman, 44  one  of  the  olden  time,”  with 
the  exception  that  none  but  the  elite  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  permit- 
ted to  pass  his  gate.  There  was  a very  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  American  officers  at  Fort 
Niagara  and  the  British  at  Fort  George,  and  the 
men  were  permitted  occasionally  to  visit  back 
and  forth.  Among  the  American  soldiers  was  a 
queer  chap  who  stuttered  terribly,  was  very  fond 
of  hunting,  and  who  was  always  getting  into  some 
sort  of  mischief.  One  day  this  chap  took  the 
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withe  command,.  M vhaflir*  in  UitfKfig 

fehmwva  eve ; ther#  "#&$»  'no  lielp  fot  ti  > u'od  .the; 
stotterutg  soldier  etodpgd.  *tfni  look  <1  hite  of  the 
crow  ; but  swallow  it  hk  edul#  'z$\~  Uj>  eamt  his. 
bieakfu5;t,  and  It  bvd.ly  uppt^ffcd  as  if  he  would 
throw  up  lu*  tije-nalla.  The  Bngiithrmia  gloated 
op  the  n»i^fjefl{is.vicii«u  aud^rded  eoD<piacHyt- 


EiyfyU  boat  that  la  v moored  at,  the  foot  of  the  wail 
of  the  fori,  *nd  tfvifetf  ;th  ^ fite , OAcwuij'iUf 

shore  iora  bunt.  fie  eV£t  eoverai 

o/iles  in  n -riv  of  Fort  tivmw-  V*t bout ‘Meeting  any. 
game,  rmd  wlmt^iurv1  w/emg.a  crorr»»u  a tree 
iil-lhie  yutjofuai^  of  t v 
he  *h>  tod  the  tu^h  afid  tifought  down 

hi*  gamp:  ColcuscrL  XV— 

imp,  amt  Wfole  fhe  soldier  was  reload- 

ing:. JI<  w.-^rnf y angry, but  feeing'  the  Yankee 
^,'t.mii !>•;:  v cully  With  a hauled  gun  tn  his  hand, 


ty  at  every  additional  heVrw  Alter  the  man  had 
wiped  hiH  ^yes/  the  colonel  kAhdod  him  his  gun* 

w ith  this*  remark  :4>  Now,  you  rascal,  dmt  mil  teach 

you  buw  to  poach  oil  a g'iUtle.rwm**  in  closure  ' 

\ ‘ .K  V The  Yank  to  soldier 

Wok  1 n*  gu  n , a nd  t he  cot  - 
one!  might  have  o-on  the 
devil  in  hirf  eye  if  he  h»*d 
looked  olorfc.  Step  pit  jg 
; ; ' buck  he  took  rielfr©ruio 

umt  at  the  heart  of  hi? 
A boat,  and  .ordered  hiuV 

Instantly  lo  fiiiiah  Mm 
m>w.  Angry  £x$*on)i- 
, ,^-T. ..  latipus  were  tn*cl^4 

• *£Ty  W There  wa*  *'siu)otr  infUk 

- * - i Amerieaif  *eye4  u*  ibwf.u 

•»■' i — ■-  **.••**‘7 1 ~~! — ^ had  been  iu  iheBtydish- 

mnif^  Tbercf  ora*  no 

help  at  hand,  a ml  he  (ook 

a bite  oft  ho  crow.  One 
| bite  was  yinough,  and 

P while  fhe  djijdbdmwv 

?/  jl  waVm  an  agtmy  pfc  wk  - 

j , Va.k  iics^s  Jonathan  es»caj>ed 

jjo\/p’v  to  the  Atfifcnhiiu  fdu>nr, 

i.  W vV  * Tlie  irnxfc  tnornihg 
fy*  , early  the  eoajihaiid&nt 

b a 4 , At  Iprl  ; Niiiglira. 

A (V  \ i ;.‘v'  sitting;  m’-'.ht^’^uart^. 


when  dhe  colonel  was 
announced, 

::‘^SSf;?  said  the  «>J- 
ond>  4>,1  tjctme  «*>.  do* 
nmnd . the  punishment 
of  one  of  your  men, 
who  yesterday  entered 
my  premises  ami  com- 
mitted a great  outm^- ’’ 
*vWe  ha^e  bym  ihree* 
Imndofyl  men,  iahd  if 
would  he  ddnciiif  for 
me  to  know  who  it.  is 
toil  mean,'1  said  to© 
American  officer.  A ;. 
The  Englishman  *le- 


l'Tom^  said  fur  officer,  a do  you  know  thk 
cvullcfurtii  ?” 

4 Vc-  vc-ye^>Sir.M 

u Wliere  did  yh«  ever  see  him  befot##*’ 

11 1 — T — L”  $*ud  Tom,  stuttering  rtwfii}ly>but  re- 
gaining; tlie grave  wpremUn)  o*\tnr;\l  (ohib  fao— 
'k  f itifh  /um  iffxtn'ihty." 
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Riehmoml,  would  fata  kindly  heart  regret  or 
rejoice  to  nee  ho  fair  and  large  a town  e reel- 
ing up  the  heights  that  overhung  his  well- 
beloved  “ vale  of  bliss  V' 

His  own  modest  dwelling,  after  undergo- 
ing many  shifting  fortunes,  has  now  Imm  oiih* 
a refuge-  for  the  ailing  poor ; the  Star  and 
Garte^y’  blooming  terrace  atop*  out  into  tlm 
forest  of  waving  elms  that  whisper  down 
the  sloping  hill -aide. ; while  of  the  ancient 
*4 Lase  of  Richmond  Hill/'  naught  now  re- 
mains but  a cellar  and  a name/ 


SHEEN,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


" Which  way,  Amanda,  *b*U  we  bend  our  course? 
The  choke  perplexes  Sh>\  ahull  w'*i  wind 
Along  the  Mrodma,  or  \vnik  the  moiling  most!, 

Or  court  the  forest  gliukt*,  or  winder  wild 
Among  the  waving  ham*?*, -nr  ascend. 

While  radiant  anromer  opens  all  li*  pride, 

Thy  lliJl,  delightful  Sheen  T* 

CQULI>  the  u gentle  lmr<ln  who  set  the 
changing  ‘‘Beiaon*”  to  such  tuneful 
notes  look  forth  from  his  peaceful  corner  of 
the  undent  Church  of  St.  Mitrjr  Magdalene, 
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The  I me  ami  rambling  roofs  that  once  lint 
sparsely  showed  theniBtdves  among  tin?  tree- 
t-ojf$  him*  expanded  into  hundreds  of  solid 
modern  mansions,  ami  instead  of  post  hoy’s 
winding  horn,  the  short  wild  cry  of  sudden- 
loosened  steam  startles  t he  fragrant  air. 

Hut  in  the  new 
days,  as  in  the  old, 
the  claim  of  Rich- 
mond to  her  ancient 
title  of  Shine  or 
Sheen,  the  Shining 
or  the  Beautiful, re- 
mains mieimtested. 
and  a bidding  to  her 
pleasant  shades  is  a 
sweet  a 1 luring  call 
which  it  rarely  en- 
ters into  the  heart 
of  man  to  resist. 

Time  only  mel- 
lows the  green  lux- 
uriance of  those 
eternal  hills  whose 
feet  rest  in  the 
winding  Thames, 
and  a sail  up  that 
cool  blue  tide  while 
the  dew  upon  its 

hanks  is  yet  spark- 
ling with  the  sun- 
glint*  upon  the  wa- 
ter, drifting  back 
as  almdoWH  deepen, 
in  td  the  nightin- 
gale’s note  of  lin- 
gering sweet  ness 
long  drawn  out 


sings  in  the  tender  twilight,  is  a calm  and 
restful  summer  idyl  whose  charm  seems  ever 
fresh  and  new'. 

And  even  when  the  warm  blue  skies  have 
lost  themselves  in  chilly  gray,  ami  the  rest- 
less waves  toss  poor  dead  leaves  instead  of 
sun  beams  to  avid 

^rrv^T' ~ fro,  when,  instead 

of  lark  and  night- 
ingale, the  sighing 
wind  alone  beats  a 
rhythm  to  the  un- 
quiet waters’  rush. 
*v  ;;  the  vale  of  Sheen. 

her  soft  green  itmu-. 
^4>  changed  to  ope 
\ of  white,  has  still 
jfcfer.' .»  a strange  pathetic 
• beauty  all  her  own 
In  June  she  is  i*n- 
' chanting;  and  in 
-tf****  > ■■'*  J a n u a r y — - e 1 1 eh  a 1 1 1 ^ 

: tug  still ! Nature  in 
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SHEEN,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


had  remembered  the  lonely  island  around 
which  stormed  the  wild  At  Inn  tie,  almost  as 
fondly  as  his  own  bright  laud,  w hoac“  arched 
and  lovely  foot*'  dips  into  the  heaven-dyed 
Bo uthe ru  sea. 

Although  a palace  was  built  at  Sheen  by 
Edward  the  Confess- or,  the  earliest  written 
mention  of  the  place  states  that  it  was 
granted  to  a certain  Michael  Belat,  a fob 


sin  tuber  anew'  in  their  pristine  dull  ness;  bnt 
to  Sheen,  the  Beautiful,  inconstant  man  is 
« onntant  still. 

And  no  long  tables,  whose  convives  break- 
fast  upon  hope,  and  dine — alas!  how  often ! 
—upon  despair,  entice  him  hither  w ith  their 
shining  heaps  of  gold  ; no  w ondrous  healing 
springs,  that  cause  the  blind,  the  halt,  and 
tiie  lame  to  shout  tor  joy,  disport  their  wa- 


rns TKKUAOK,  HIUmtOMt  Ilfl.L,  1*  WfNTKK. 


lower  of  the  Conqueror,  and  until  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it-  seems  not  to 
have  found  its  way  back  into  the  hands  of 
royalty.  In  130o,  however,  Edward  I.  gave 
audience  at  his  si  Manor-house  m Sheen ; * 
and  it  was  there  that  the  broken-hearted 
Edward  III.,  lonely,  and  forsaken  by  all  save 
a priest  who  chanced  to  pass,  dropped  into 
t he  silent  slumber  of  the  grave. 

To  Sheen,  also,  Richard  brought  his  il  good 
Queen  Anne,”  of  blessed  memory.  For  her 
enjoyment  he  widened  and  embellished  the 
modest  dimeimioiia  of  the 


ters  in  the  sunshine.  The  “ Parade,”  too, 
and  the  uhiij nitons  “ Band,”  are  alike  “ con- 
spicuous by  their  abac  n Co and  even  tin* 
one  poor  theatre,  built  beneath  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  Oarrick  himself,  and  echoing  al- 
most the  last  words  of  the  immortal  Kean, 
mourns  in  silence  the  glory  of  departed 
days.  The  idler  in  Thomson*#  u enchanting 
vale”  covets  not  the  shifting  pools  of  gold 
that  fleck  the  hill-side;  he  is  glad  to  drink 
in  the  healthful  breeze  in  lieu  of  nauseous 
waters;  and  Nature,  with  her  rustling  forests 
and  choirs  of  sw  eet-voiced  bird*,  has  set  the 
“ radiant  summer”  to  melodies  that  even 
Strauss's  seducing  strains  can  never  hope 
to  rival. 

Since  the  mystical  “dark  ages”  Surrey 
seems  to  have  been  til©  loved  and  chosen 
retreat  of  king  and  commoner  : and  even  the 
stern  Roman  warrior  whose  walls  encircled 
tier  heights  a decade  of  centuries  ago  must 
have  confessed  in  his  heart,  as  he  looked 
into  the  smiling  valley  beneath,  and.  “over 
the  hills  and  far  away”  beyond,  that  Nature 


Manor- house’* 
into  a “ Koval  Unlace,”  and  was  so  affected 
by  her  death  within  the  walls  she  loved  so 
well  that  he  abandoned  the  spot,  leaving 
the  work  in  which  he  had  delighted  to 
crumble  in  solitude,  until  it  was  restored  by 
Henry  Ab,  who  made  it  his  favorite  country 
abode.  Another  score  of  years  saw  it  again 
a min;  a pitiless  tire  consumed  its  treas- 
ures, leaving  only  a memory  of  splendor 
behind.  But  the  smouldering  ashes  were 
scarcely  cold  before  new  walls  began  to  rise, 


aiiju 


years  an4  JMng  in  good, 

uivinory  ami  most  tdopw’d  mind,  in  Hr  great 
cairn  of  ivooijy liming  MekiU\SH,  }>a«s  fo  a r*r? 

j$r  world,” 


iio^r  wings'  ;^ul  jiftfeii  laHjcod  windows 
and  Hirrcts  with  thfcfr  gihled  vani'H  to  gits- 
Om  in  the  *nnv*h<u»\  onfl "in  tlio  1 drib-yrar 
of  the  kixfmub  c^Htitry  wim  romptati'd  the 
- New  J'uliuv  «;f  I{yc’ii*!n»omi«^. 


TIms'm Hli*  of  tim.-v  NW  Kyehe- 
lumtxle  fhdace'  f h&i 

rntb^n^d  in  Hr  find  {.'hrtelwurri  of vi  f drift  King 
t bii,”  wlitf  rjj  ns^Vfl  * io»^- atrifte*4  **  a#-' 
aaiKltyVwh*  (Hid v^li^  <ii if*  »: 

• . | &£  .Jwu'gt*^  itoiii  ivi  Hiv 
rk.  torn  vir-.*»j«ito  Ho?  inotnmy 

. »»f  -a  ni  OrrS  finish  in*  aa  r]i r* r uoprisof umi  iu  t 
ft*.  M life.  end  a plan*- 

in  her  (•iijiHrwfViH  heart  for  rha  fain  invite 
ing  ^hu-U'H  of  Ky^lROionrie.  J.fvre  tta  hdiih. 

n<*arc%  ?n*t  1 1 mcow#  >A' . minw  tight*,  revdlvod 
siU;ut  ihr\v  hmnc-'i  rcHHed  mu» ; ami-  hi  it!  fir 
lt^f*V*0!vox>iUv  did  Ibtit  fin  ling  **on.  if* 

■JnurMd  bright  m1**  *|ii'bu  dicker  forth  A hon 
hdionunt  feehh:  ihiMi. 

f Tbo  f»«»nam>ifi*  thiTtery  in  which  hrv  wwit 
1 delighted  #>nmn  |<l  havtv  Ihrifiiul  ifself  $tVli 


o.vnirtiVoftf  or  Ufaih«\ for  wv  $re gwv*v; 


mm  dhl  it«  fr«tntl«r?  Hiaf  royal  miser 
Henry  VX*:,  hoard  hd  t reriKitre  day  h>  da\, 
and  hm-  fhihlly  dKl  '“that  (modern  Kobo 
nmu  of’  England,  lmvtog  lived  twx»~mid-tiC*; 


SHEEN,  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


m 


ry  VII.  bad  displayed  his  taste,  and  on  which 
he  bad.  bestowed  bis  name;  where  Henry 
VIII.  bad e« tert&i ufcd  right  royally  imperial 
guests;  where  Queen  Elizabeth  had  loved 
to  retire  her  dignity  from  the  pressure  of 
affair*  of  state. ; the  residence  Prince  Henry 
had  adorned  with  the  taste  of  a Frauds  and 


fully  out  over  the  same  green  upon  which 
the  morris-dancers  enacted  the  scenes  of 
Kohiu  Hood  and  Friar  Tuck,  and  ujk>w  w hose 
dewy  grass  armor-clad  knights  struggled  foi 
the  prize  of  victory  bestowed  by  Beauty's 
slender  baud. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  lone  arc  li- 


the magnificence  of  the  Medici ; whose  corri- 
dors had  been  familiar  with  the  dignity  of 
Wolsey,  the  wisdom  of  Burleigh,  the  gal- 
lantry of  Sydney,  Essex,  and  Raleigh;  and 
whose  presence-chamber  had  been  illumined 
by  the.  beauties  of  a dozen  successive,  gener- 
ations— was  to  be  explored  in  every  part, 
and  all  its  features  noted  in  detail,  prelim- 
inary to  its  being  offered  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.” 

That  “ highest  bidder*  proved  to  be  Sir 
Gregory  Norton,  one  of  the  late  king’s 
judges;  but  a tribunal  uot  of  men  early 
summoned  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his 
princely  acquisition,  and  upon  the  Restora- 
tion the  “ Royal  Palace”  again  reverted  to 
the  crown.  But  although  visited  by  Charles 
from  time  to  time,  the  days  of  its  splendor 
bad  departed v The  memory  of  glory  could 
not  bind  together  crumbling  walls  or  prop 
Up  falling  arches,  and  it  was  finally  left  in 
melancholy  desertion,  to  vanish  silently  be- 
fore the  march  of  years.  And  now  all  that 
remain*  of  that  brilliant  monument  of  the 
“olden  time”  is  one  lonely — lonely  though 
jostled  on  either  side-— solemn,  gray  old  arrh- 
wayv  whose  sculptured  arms  look  reproach  - 


way,  and  the  ancient  “ Chapel  of  Sheen”  — 
now  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  — 
strangely  few  relics  of  that  early  greatness 
are  found  within  the  town  itself.  But  Rich- 
mond is  somehow  always  identified  with  its 
rutourayt1,  and  here  the  in  ile-a  tones  of  his- 
tory have  been  dropped  by  slow-revolving 
centuries  on  every  side. 

The  “Star  and  Garter’d”  eastern  windows 
look  out  into  the  famous  Park,  whose  ma- 
tured loveliness  but  little -suggests  the  waste 
lands  of  Petersham  from  w hich  it  was  re- 
claimed. Turning  to  the  right,  beneath  the 
spreading  oaks  and  beeches,  the  w anderer’s 
steps  instinctively  pause  before  a small 
green  hillock — now  inclosed  by  a slight  rail- 
ing within  the  charming  groondsof  that  vig- 
orous octogenarian  and  ex- Prime  Minister. 
Lord  John  Russell — known  as  the  “Kings 
Mound.”  Here,  gazing  through  the  avenue 
from  w hich  St.  Paul's  in  London  itself  was 
visible  before  the  kindly  years  bad  added 
so  to  nature’s  wealth  of  green,  stood  that 
many-w  ived  Turk  of  England,  moody  and 
alone,  listening  for  the  cannon  boom  that 
should  tell  him  the  hapless  Auiie  Bolevii  w as 
no  longer  a fetter  to  his  new  love. 
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«TA»  AN|V  (i.VUTXlt,  VlFfc 


Thf-  *>  «%  U?if.  ii.ov.ti  M-  it*-  look,  looked  oh*  ■■Hit1:. /hit’ (ifilie  l*rv!  ji*i  u r 

•Vlu  ujri,  it-n'VrMl,  opm,  tin*  w/iiiy  5 Ei»/^hi -rU hytarh — tif.kr  ^vomuth  nrjjrreaf 

Lt$get  u!  ife*  i"t  V-  tef  of  Y,hh i «tvnh'iif  iilik^* 

> ( :itr.'  iwtttte-  Mary  tit  lii^rjsr  aiiil  Vtfv liii t .$%  -pli i loyojitiy . 

iVfik'i  iiail far  /*  ".Wite  4 timl  tht?  B-Us4»iii£  j 

tiii-  #Tf!rU.  NcWmi  ~Ui  cnii  vor»wHhh  km»W U*  U «:<Kt il  v>f 
Hi  Lwl  wln/llton  H»v  Th*'  otw*  vf  Ham  ^vrpl  then  3 

n-aVfitl  wuh  Uih  linger  m*iMg  hh‘diUi  ’AU*«ij  $$  v.  ho*i>  hyi-it 

iif  of  uf  fork  at  the  but  tier  n{  Tnit'ulu'yv.  the  hnt*h  uS  o Vmt  fevk  avaa  IVt* !.»]♦*•'  to  jjpj* 
f?iro|t4  thAlWt^^r^&rVif  gate  tUfefi<u>ieftt  ttina^tyufo  Tj*iY^^a.vi »&»  H / . . ' 

w® ao4  fttHkirp  that  guard  i|,H  eufrauee  Vv it'Ji*.  fliu  U*oj»hh’*  rif  That  fmyHs 

:iil  ilnwn  their  il‘xf m\(i  *ohoim  fchH<h»\vv  n-ulfvujmi  .^rhiu-fi  lluV  u itvhihg 

ro  Hit..*  f n\U:  Mt  i'i  }*1  •>lifln'i, njoni  tjw  of  ^ YytW-  ttyH/Tontt'l  it*  way  mto 

(skins  .of  wJmVhh  Mitkfaslisoiitul  ipuuijf  »H*ss  ntHii  lit*nr<  hff’roltiti  tlf  iiijtf&?lf* 

Hu  House,  of  famous  iuerhory,  H«i*  hUliWui  \Thfc  vnilkh  that  have  gnfk^ratl 
m»h *jt  it#  wfivipg  trw.  liK  anru'nr  arm*  «'f  paint  rug  anil  flMl  pvii*elo*H  honk# 

imik  Hrsf  wire i { Hintonr } y <*<>,  to want  ulyicTi  wonM  make  tl'e  li»iiirL  of  hu  aj»th[no 
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tude.  Here,  after  a last  bow  to  the  ap- 
plauding public  iu  Richmond  Theatre,  he 
would  wauder  about  iu  the  moonlight  until 
the  moruing  sent  a shimmering  stream  of  red 


and  gold  across  the  waters,  aud  awoke  him 
from  his  dreams  to  work-day  life  again. 
He,  too,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Sheen's  gray 
and  ancient  chapel,  sleeps  safe  and  well. 


AB’M : A GLIMPSE  OF  MODERN  DIXIE. 


TRAVELLING  through  the  Southern 
States  a few  years  after  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  as  I was  passing  through  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  my  attention  was  arrested  at  the 
d6p6t  by  a gentleman  who  was  hobbling 
painfully  over  the  platform  ou  a pair  of 
crutches — au  empty  leg  of  his  pantaloons 
showing  that  his  right  leg  had  beeu  ampu- 
tated at  the  thigh.  He  was  attended  by 
several  negroes,  who  waited  on  him  with 
careful  assiduity — carrying  his  valise  and 
parcels,  aud  assisting  him  with  such  an  ex- 
cess of  caution  as  to  impede  rather  than  aid 
his  progress. 

I was  particularly  interested  by  the  de- 
meauor  of  one  of  the  attendant  negroes,  to 
whom  the  others  seemed  to  defer,  and  whose 
solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  the  lame  gen- 
tleman manifested  itself  by  numerous  mi- 
nute and  affectionate  attentions.  He  was 
a tall,  spare,  powerful  fellow,  long-limbed 
and  straight  as  au  arrow;  and  his  good- 
looking  face  was  surmounted  by  a well- 
worn  and  seriously  dilapidated  hat  of  soft 
felt,  which  had  once  been  black,  and  whose 
broad  brim  was  flattened  up  in  front  against 
the  crown  in  an  exceedingly  knowing  and 
wide-awake  manner.  Negligently  thrown 
on  the  back  of  the  man's  head,  the  old  felt 
seemed  full  of  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  revealed  the  whole  of  a dusky  and 
hard-featured  frontispiece  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  mobility,  and  in  which  I 
read  as  iu  an  opeu  book  the  lines  of  sagac- 
ity, resolution,  geutleness,  and  fidelity.  I 
could  have  trusted  him  on  sight  with  my 
life — such  an  air  of  downright  honesty  and 
transparent  trustworthiness  played  over  his 
expressive  countenance.  He  helped  the 
gentleman  into  the  car,  found  a convenient 
seat  in  which  to  dispose  of  his  traps,  looked 
out  for  his  comfort  with  genuine  if  some- 
what superfluous  zeal,  aud  after  carefully 
wrapping  a rug  around  his  “game -leg” — 
for  the  morning  air  was  keen — passed  into 
a forward  car,  but  not  until  some  parting 
words  of  mutual  kindness  had  been  ex- 
changed in  a low  tone  between  them. 

After  the  cars  got  in  motion  a conversa- 
tion sprung  up  between  the  gentleman  and 
myself,  in  the  course  of  which,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  asking  from  what  part  of 
Georgia  I came,  I informed  him  that  I was 
a Jerseyman. 

“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  don’t  talk 
like  a Yankee.  I thought  you  were  a Geor- 
gian ; no  one  would  know  yon  from  one 
by  your  speech.”  This,  indeed,  was  true 


enough,  for  I had  already  observed  that  the 
vernacular  of  such  Georgians  as  I had  met 
was  remarkably  free  from  the  idioms  pecul- 
iar to  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  aud  so  nearly 
resembled  that  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distiuguish  be- 
tween them. 

As  we  thawed  into  acquaintanceship,  I 
ventured  to  say  that  although  I was  not  a 
professional  politician,  and  was  visiting  the 
South  on  a business  erraud,  I was  yet  trav- 
elling with  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  especial- 
ly as  to  the  relations  of  the  white  aud  color- 
ed races. 

To  this  my  companion  rejoined : “ I had 
better  not  undertake  to  enlighten  you  ou 
that  subject,  for  iu  the  present  state  of  opin- 
ion at  the  North,  and  in  view  of  the  preva- 
lent ideas  there  as  to  the  social  and  politic- 
al relations  of  the  two  races,  however  caudid 
I might  be,  or  however  careful  to  be  accu- 
rate, you  would  instinctively  credit  me  with 
being  either  partial  or  prejudiced.  Nor,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  could  I blame  you  if 
you  did.  I will  therefore  only  say  that  I 
am  a hearty  friend  to  the  negro,  and  have 
good  reason  to  be  so,  for  I was  boro  and 
brought  up  among  them,  and  was  nursed  by 
them ; they  were  my  playmates  when  I was  a 
child,  and  I have  necessarily  been  a good  deal 
thrown  among  them  since  I became  a man. 
No  one  ever  had  truer  or  more  disinterested 
friends  thau  they  have  been  to  me.  Let  me 
relate  an  iucident  that  will  show  you  what 
grounds  I have  for  saying  this.  When  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army  marched  across  Georgia 
I was  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  one 
of  the  engagements  near  Atlanta  my  leg 
was  shattered  by  a cannon-ball.  The  sur- 
geon had  just  finished  operating  on  me 
when  our  army  was  forced  to  beat  a hasty 
retreat;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
me  along  in  my  exhausted  condition,  I was 
left  lying  on  the  field  under  the  shelter  of 
the  tree  beneath  which  the  operation  had 
been  performed.  I was  in  a deplorable  con- 
dition, physically  and  mentally,  and  fully 
expected  to  die  from  exposure  and  want  of 
care,  or  from  the  brutality  of  some  of  Sher- 
man's bummers.  Already  I could  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  approaching  army,  when  a 
party  of  negro  lads,  led  by  Abraham — the 
boy  you  saw  assist  me  into  the  car — came  to 
where  I lay,  and  carried  me  six  miles  off  of 
the  route  of  the  ail vancing  troops,  to  a place 
of  safety,  where  they  nursed  me  tenderly 
until  my  family  were  apprised  of  my  where- 
abouts. Though  these  lads  undoubtedly 
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sympathized  with  the  Uniou  army,  we  nev- 
er had  a moment’*  apprehension  that  Abe 
and  his  companions,  who  were  old  slaves  of 
ours  or  of  neighboring  planters,  would  be- 
tray me ; and  it  is  to  their  care,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  untiriug  devotion  of  Abe,  that 
I owe  my  life.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I 
have  good  cause  to  profess  myself  a grate- 
ful and  hearty  friend  of  the  negro.  Never- 
theless it  is  not  desirable  that  you  should 
derive  the  information  you  seek  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  races  from  me.  Better 
far  go  to  the  negroes  themselves.  They  are 
simple-minded,  but  very  shrewd ; and  though 
sadly  given  to  lying,  as  their  best  friends 
must  admit,  they  are  not  more  so  tliau  any 
ot  her  children  —and  negroes  are  only  grown- 
up children.  You  cau  easily  discriminate 
between  what  is  true  in  what  they  may  tell 
you  and  what  should  be  taken  with  some 
grains  of  allowance..  By-tlie-way,  Abe  is  iu 
the  smoking-car,  which  you  will  probably 
lind  full  of  darkies.  Get  into  conversation 
with  him;  he  is  intelligent, perfectly  truth- 
ful, though  somewhat  of  a diplomats;  and 
what  he  don’t  know  about  negroes,  and  all 
that  is  going  on  among  them,  isu’t  worth 
knowing.” 

After  a time,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Johnston — for  such  I afterward  dis- 
covered was  my  companion’s  name — I took 
my  leave  of  him  and  went  forward  to  the 
smoki ng-car.  Stopping  to  light  a cigar  and 
look  around  as  I entered  it,  I descried  Abe 
sitting  in  the  liiuder  part  of  the  car,  and, 
taking  possession  of  an  unoccupied  seat  im- 
mediately behind  him,  I proceeded  to  take 
a survey  of  iny  surroundings.  The  car  was 
two-thirds  full  of  negroes  of  nearly  every 
age  and  of  both  sexes.  Soon  after  niy  en- 
trance the  train  boy  passed  through  with  a 
basket  of  apples,  for  which  the  negroes  were 
eager  customers.  He  then  “worked  the 
car”  successively  for  ground-nuts  (Georgian 
for  pea-nuts),  chestnuts,  and  oranges,  of  each 
of  which  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Abe,  bought  lavishly  and  ate  unremittingly. 
Finally  he  came  through  with  packages  of 
prize  candy,  and  agaiu  met  with  numerous 
customers  among  the  sable  travellers,  Abe 
being  in  the  number  this  time.  Just  as  he 
was  opening  the  package  he  had  bought  I 
leaned  over  the  back  of  his  seat,  and  tap- 
ping his  shoulder,  said,  “ Abraham  ?” 

Starting  up  in  undisguised  surprise  at  be- 
ing thus  addressed  by  an  entire  stranger, 
Al>e  exclaimed,  “Gosh-a’mighty,  mass  a,  who 
tole  you  my  name’s  Ab’m  f” 

Smiling  at  his  discomposure,  and  fancying 
l could  almost  detect  a flush  of  color  steal- 
ing over  his  dark  visage,  I replied:  “A  gen- 
tleman in  the  next  car,  whom  you  know  very 
well,  Abraham,  gave  me  your  name.” 

On  my  saying  this  the  honest  fellow’s 
face  relaxed  into  a smile,  and  he  said, 
“ Dat  must  ha’  bin  de  kernel : guess  he  tole 


yon  I’s  a pretty  good  sort  o’  nigger — eh, 
massa  ?” 

“ Yes,  Abraham,  the  colonel  spoke  highly 
of  you  as  one  of  his  best  and  most  valued 
friends.” 

“I  kuow’d  it,  massa,”  he  replied.  “De 
kurnel  allers  did  stun’  up  for  me,  de  kuruel 
did.” 

“ But,  Abraham,”  I said,  “ the  colonel  has 
also  been  telling  me  how  nobly  you  stood  up 
for  him  when  he  lost  his  leg.” 

“Well,  now,  massa,  what  de  debbil  else 
could  I do  but  stall’  up  for  de  kurnel  ? Knr- 
nel  Bob  an’  I’s  know’d  each  rnlder  ever 
sence  we  know’d  auy  tilin’.  We’ve  fit  fur 
one  auudder,  an’  we’ve  fit  agin  one  an  udder; 
we’ve  got  one  auudder  into  all  kinds  o’ 
scrapes,  an’  we’ve  got  one  an  udder  out  of 
’em  agin  ; we’ve  bin  boys  togedder,  an’  we’ve 
bin  men  togedder;  we’ve  hunted  togedder, 
an’  we’ve  fished  togedder,  an’  we’ve  went 
arter  de  gals  togedder  all  our  lives — an’  so 
jis  lemme  ax  you,  massa,  how  de  debbil  I 
could  help  it.  Don’t  you  see  ’twa’u’t  pos- 
sible, nohow  ?” 

“Yes,  I see,  Abraham,”  I answered,  “and 
what  you  say  raises  both  you  and  the  col- 
onel in  my  regards.  But  now  let  me  tell  yon 
why  I have  come  in  here.  I am  from  the 
North,  and  I want  to  learn  for  myself  about 
some  things  down  South,  the  real  truth  of 
which  we  fiud  it  hard  to  get  at  >vhere  I’ve 
come  from.  Your  friend  Colonel  Bob  tells 
me  you  can  enlighten  me,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion I have  come  to  yon.” 

“ All  right,  Sir;  I’m  at  your  sarvice,”  was 
the  reply. 

“ First  let  me  ask  yon  a question,  Abraham. 
Since  I came  into  this  car  I’ve  noticed  that 
when  the  train  boy  went  through  w'ith  ap- 
ples nearly  all  the  colored  people  bought 
some;  then  when  he  weut  through  with 
ground-nuts  and  chestnuts  and  oranges,  they 
invested  iu  them;  and  last  of  all,  when  he 
went  through  with  packages  of  prize  candy, 
they  invested  in  them  also.  I have  noticed 
the  same  thing  wherever  I have  been  in  the 
South.  The  train  boy  always  reaps  a har- 
vest among  the  colored  folks,  but  he  don’t 
seem  to  get  much  out  of  the  white  people. 
Now  how  do  you  account  for  this?” 

While  I was  settiug  forth  this  rather  for- 
midable indictment,  Abraham’s  first  impulse 
seemed  to  be  to  get  the  prize  package  be 
had  bought  slyly  out  of  sight ; and  as  I went 
on,  his  face  gradually  grew  soberer  and  more 
thoughtful,  as  if  he  were  pondering  some 
difficult  problem.  When  I had  concluded, 
he  sat  silent  for  a moment,  scratching  his 
head  in  a brown-study,  and  then  looking  up, 
with  a gleam  of  humor  illuminating  liis 
face,  he  responded:  “I  dunno  jis  how  to 
splain  dat,  massa,  but  I spect  it’s  because 
de  niggers  is  all  dam  fools ! De  fac’  is,  nig- 
gers is  jis  like  chillen — deir  eyes  is  allers 
bigger’n  deir  bellies,  an’  dey’ve  got  to  have 
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whatever  dey  set*  deir  cyc*»  on  ; an*  ef  <1cy 
gits  any  money  in  deir  pockets,  it  won’t  stay 
in  nohow,  but,  burns  a halt*  in ’em  quicker' u 
lightniu\  Now  item  niggers  Over  yehdeiy” 
lie  eontinued,  pointing  to  some  rather  show- 
iiv  dressed  darkies  of  both  setes  Seated  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  ear,  who  were  in- 
dustriously munching  their  purchases  from 
the  train  buy, nml  in  whose  attire  there  was 
a profuse  display  of  gaudy  /ribbons  and  neck- 
erchiefs — dem  niggers  ain’t  o’  no  ’count  ; 
i lev’ re  only  house  niggers,  an*  all  dey’ve 
got’a  on  deir  backs-  LawH-a-imissy  ! dey 
dunuo  what  work  means;  aid  ef  dey  gits  a 
few  dollars,  dey  moves  romi’  a mighty  sight 
spryer  to  spend  it  dan  dey  did  to  aim  it. 
No,  8tr!”— with  a very  positive  shake  of  the 
head — “dey  ain’t  o’  much  ’count.” 

“ Why,  Abraham,”  1 said,  “ yon  seem  to 
have  a poor  opinion  of  the  people  of  your 
own  color.” 

“By  George,  massa,”  he  oxelaimui,  “it 
makes  me  hiliu’  mad  to  see  sich  deb’lish 
buds.  1 dessav  you’ve  heorn  tell  of  white 
trash?  Well,  Sir,  dar’s  black  trash  jis 
same  as  dar’s  white  trash,  but  dat  don’t 
make  de  bull  on  ’em  trash.  Now  you  sec 
dfeni  udder  fellers — dem  I menu  dat  has  de 
big  bags  wid  ’em  ? Dey  ain’t  got  on  no  stiff 
white  collars,  nor  no  black  coats,  nor  uo  red 
haukerehers,  an’ all  sicb  like  nonsense;  but 
dem  niggers  kin  work,  an*  dcy’re  willin’  to 
work.  Dey  don’t  put  all  dey’ve  got  in  de 
nyorld  onto  deir  backs  an’  into  deir  bellies— 


not  by  a long  shot  dey  don’t ; but  when  dey 
aim  deir  money  dey  bang  on  to  it  fur  a rainy 
day.  I tell  yon,  ltiassa,  dar’s  somethin’  in 
dem  nigger*—  dey’ie  farmers.”  And  then 
he  added,  with  a touch  of  2>tfth\  “ l’s  a farm- 
er myse’f.” 

“\Yhnt  do  you  mean  by  farmers?”  I 
inquired, 

dey  work  in  de  cotton  fields,  an’ 
sieb  like,”  lie  replied.  M Some  on  ’em  works 
fur  demselves  an*  some  works  on  sheers,  an’ 
some  lias  coot  rucks  w id  de  Freed  men’s  Bu- 
rer,  Dey’Jt  git  along,  you  bet,  mnssa.” 

u Von  say  you  are  a farmer,  Abraham,”  1 
interposed  ; “ but  1 don’t  see  that  you  carry 
a brig  like  those  others  whom  you  say  are 
fanners.” 

At  this  observation  the  worthy  fellow's 
countenance  suddenly  fell,  and  for  a moment 
the  light  that  had  sparkled  in  his  eye  was 
extinguished,  and  his  vivacity  quenched. 
Recovering  himself,  however,  bo  replied, 
with  a prefatory  rueful  scratching  of  his 
head : 

“Well,  no,  massn,  I ain’t  got,  no  hag,  an’ 
I’ll  jig  tell  you  how  dat  come.  You  see, 
t wo  year  ago  I worked  for  myse-’f,  an’  l tell 
you  1 laid  myse’f  out  on  it  late  an’  airly  ; 
an’  when  de  erop  was  sold  l bad  more’n 
five  hundred  dollars—  f-i-v-e  h-u*n-d-r-e-d 
dollars!”  he  repea  ted,  with  Ids  eyes  and 
hands  thrown  w ide  open*  “ Well,  Sir,  dsir 
W'as  anudder  nigger  I kuow’d  what  had 
made  a conrraek  wid  de  Freed  men’s  Barer 
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to  do  somethin’,  an’  he  comes  to  me  an’  axes 
me  to  go  his  bail.  An’ I went  his  bail.  Well, 
dat  nigger  cheat  de  Barer — he  s-t-o-l-e,  mas- 
sa!  an’  den  he  runs  away  ’s  if  de  debbil 
was  arter  him,  an’  de  Barer  comes  down  on 
me  far  de  bail,  an’  dey  got  my  five  huudred 
dollars ; an’  dat’s  what  I got  fur  goin’  dat 
nigger’s  bail.  Ki!  massa,  you  don’t  ketch 
dis  nigger  goin’  bail  fur  anudder  nigger 
agin,  not  ef  he  knows  it.  Arter  dat  I was 
dead  broke,  an’  had  to  give  up  farmin’  fur  a 
bit,  an’  now  I’m  a-railroadin’  till  I kiu  aim 
enough  fur  anudder  start.  So  dat’s  why  I 
don’t  carry  no  bag,  massa ; but  I’s  a farmer 
fur  all  dat.” 

When  Abraham  had  concluded  the  rela- 
tion of  his  dear-bought  experience,  he 
averted  his  face  and  brooded  moodily  for 
a momeut  over  the  recollection  of  his  mis- 
fortunes; but  he  soon  cast  the  gloom  aside, 
and,  turning  round  as  bright  and  cheery  as 
ever,  resumed  the  conversation. 

44  Massa,”  he  said,  44  a while  ago  I tole  you 
dat  mebbe  niggers  is  all  blame  fools;  but 
dey  ain’t.  Dessay  you’ve  heerd  tell  ’bout 
Willum  Shakspeare  f” 

Wondering  what  turn  the  conversation 
would  now  take,  I replied  affirmatively  to 
Abraham’s  apparently  irrelevant  question. 

“I  spect  Wiliam  Shakspeare’s  a pretty 
good  kind  o’  poick — eh,  massa  f” 

44  Yes,”  I said,  44  Shakspeare  was  a great 
poet.” 

44  Jis  so,  massa ; dat’s  what  I soy.  Guess 
you  ’member  de  story  lie  tells  of  dat  ar 
Lady  Macbef,  what  sot  her  husbau’  on  to 
kill  de  ole  king,  an’  den  swore  like  ail  pos- 
sest  because  she  couldu’t  clean  de  blood  off 
of  her  ban’  f An’  de  one  ’bout  de  king 
what  tore  ronn’  like  a mad  bull  when  he 
got  licked,  an’  promised  to  give  his  king- 
dom for  a boss  when  he  had  no  kingdom  to 
give?  An*  de  one  ’bout  dat  pretty  little 
queen  what  got  bewitched  an’  fell  in  love 
wid  a jackass  ? An’  dem  udder  ones  ’bout 
de  fat  ole  feller  what  bragged  like  J’hosa- 
phat,  but  took  mighty  good  keer  to  keep 
his  skin  hull,  but  wasn’t  smart  enough  to 
keep  hisse’f  from  bein’  pitched  out  of  a 
dirty  buck-basket  into  de  river  when  he 
got  caught  foolin’  ronn’  wid  udder  folks’s 
wives T Sakes  alive!  massa,  / knows  all 
dem.  Dessay  you’ve  lieern  tell  o’  Bobby 
Barns,  too,  eh  f” 

“Yes,”  I replied, 44 I’ve  heard  a good  deal 
of  him  also.” 

“ Well,  I guess  Bobby  Barns  is  anudder 
pretty  good  poick — eh,  massa  f” 

44  Yes,  he  was  a charming  poet,  Abraham. 
Do  you  know  where  William  Shakspeare 
ami  Robert  Burns  belonged  ?” 

“N-n-no,  I dunuo  zacthj  whar  dey  b’long- 
ed,  massa,  but  I spect  dey  b’long  up  Norf 
somewhere.” 

Here  Abraham  apparently  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  change  the  subject,  and  to  divert 


my  atteutiou  brought  out  from  its  conceal- 
ment the  prize  package  he  had  bought,  aud 
began  searching  its  contents  with  great  as- 
siduity. Presently  he  fouud  among  them  a 
pair  of  showy  gilt  ear-rings,  and  holding 
them  up,  exclaimed,  with  great  glee : 

44  Dat  ar  prize  package  wasu’t  sich  a bad 
investment  arter  ail,  massa.  See  yere  what 
I’ve  got  fur  my  quarter : dar’s  a hull  lot  o’ 
candy  fur  de  chi  Hen,  an’  dar’s  dis  pair  o’ 
ear-rings  fur  de  ole  woman.  Guy!  but  won’t 
dey  sfct  her  up!  Slioli!”  And  he  dangled 
the  glittering  gewgaws,  his  face  bright  with 
pleasure,  as  he  pictured  to  himself  the  de- 
light they  w'oulil  afford  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

By  this  time  my  cigar  being  nearly  con- 
sumed and  a fresh  one  in  order,  I drew  a 
couple  from  my  pocket,  and  offered  one  to 
Abraham.  The  joy  he  manifested  at  the 
trivial  gift  was  unbounded,  and  his  manner 
of  exhibiting  it  full  of  comic  drollery.  Hold- 
ing the  cigar  first  to  one  nostril  and  then  to 
the  other,  he  inhaled  its  fragrant  aroma  by 
repeated  demonstrative  sniffs  that  drew  all 
eyes  upon  him,  aud  after  a prolonged  inhala- 
tion exclaimed : 

44 Guy!  dat  does  my  heart  good;  it  goes 
’way  down  to  my  boots.  Ah,  dat’s  de  gine- 
wine  article,  an’  no  mistake,  dat  is!”  After 
repeated  dandlings  of  the  luxury,  and  sun- 
dry anticipatory  testings  of  its  quality 
by  nose  aud  eye,  Abraham  at  last  almost 
reluctantly  lighted  his  cigar.  Then  ginger- 
ly placing  its  tip  in  his  capacious  muzzle, 
he  began  talking  at  the  other  colored  folk 
in  a tone  that  was  intended  to  attract  their 
notice,  and  which  very  evidently  excited 
their  intense  admiration.  44 Yah!  yah!”  he 
exclaimed, 44  dis  yere  ain’t  none  o’  your  com- 
mon tobies  like  dem  udder  niggers  is  a-pul- 
lin’  at — yah ! yah ! Dis  yere’s  a reg’lar  ban- 
dauuer  sich  as  de  big  bugs  smokes,  dis  is — 
yah ! yah ! Jis  smell  dat  smoke,  you  niggers 
over  dar;  dar  ain’t  no  charge  for  smellin’  it, 
au’  dem  what  can’t  smoke  kin  have  a smell 
at  half  price — yah ! yah !” 

When  I thought  he  had  sufficiently  enjoy- 
ed himself  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-dark- 
ies, I renewed  the  interrupted  conversation 
by  asking  him : 44  What  church  do  you  belong 
to,  Abraham  f ” 

44  Well,  now,  massa,”  he  replied,  44  ef  you 
means  what  church  I was  fetched  up  in  by 
my  ole  mammy,  den  I’s  a Baptister,  but  I 
don’t  zactly  b’long  to  no  church  jis  at  pres- 
ent. Gin  (dat’s  my  wife,  Sir)  an’  de  Chil- 
ians does,  though,  kase,  you  see,  Kumel 
Bob’s  sister  looks  arter  ’em  pretty  sharp, 
an’  takes  ’em  ’long  wid  her  to  church  an’ 
to  Sunday-school.” 

44  Is  Colonel  Bob’s  sister  a Baptister  too  f” 
I inquired. 

44Kurnel  Bob’s  sister  a Baptister!”  he  ex- 
claimed. 44  No,  Sir,  not  ef  I knows  it,  she 
ain’t ! Lord,  Sir,  she  an’  ole  massa’s  fain'ly 
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don’t  none  of  ’em  take  no  stock  in  de  Bap- 
listers;  jley’re  all  reg’Iar  ’Piscopals,  jis  like 
de  rest  o’  de  big  folks.” 

“How  is  it  with  tbe  rest  of  you  colored 
people,  A bra  bam — what  church  do  they  be- 
long to  T” 

“ Oh,  dey’re  mos’ly  Baptisters  aud  Mefo- 
dis,  au’  a good  many  are  Prisbterians,”  he 
replied;  “but  I dunno  much  about  deir  re- 
ligion, massa.  De  fac’  is,  ’t  ’pears  to  me  it’s 
mos’ly  shoutin’,  like  a ingiu’  blowin’  off  de 
steam  to  keep  de  biler  from  bustin’.  I ’low, 
on  de  hull,  deir  religion  ain’t  much  ’count, 
fur  de  uios’  of  ’em  seems  to  set  more  store 
on  de  yarbs  an’  roots  dey  gits  from  de  ole 
Guinea  wenches  dan  dey  do  on  deir  prayers, 
an’  dey’re  a mighty  sight  ’fraider  of  a rooty 
Oby  [Obeali]  man  dau  dey  are  of  de  Ten 
Comman’ments.  De  way  I looks  at  it,  nig- 
gers ginrally  are  more  anxious  to  buy  off 
de  debbil  dan  dey  are  to  sarve  de  Lord,  an’ 
so  de  debbil  runs  in  deir  heads  a good  deal 
more’n  de  Lord  does.  An  udder  thing  ’bout 
’em,  massa,  is  dat  de  debbil  dey’re  ’fraid  of 
is  one  dat’s  here  on  de  yerth  in  de  shape  o’ 
some  udder  nigger;  dey  don’t  give  demselves 
much  consarn  about  de  debbil  what  ’ll  git 
hold  of ’em  in  auudder  world.” 

“Abraham,  how  do  the  white  and  the 
colored  people  get  along  together  at  the 
South  r 

“ Why,  dey  gits  along  well  enough ; to  be 
sure  dey  do.  Why  shouldn’t  dey  git  along 
togedder  f Dey  all  b’lougs  yere,  an’  dey  was 
all  born  an’  brung  up  yere.  Of  course  dey 
gits  along.  But,  massa,  we  wotes  !” 

As  he  uttered  the  words  “ we  wotes,” 
Abraham’s  face  was  a study.  The  index 
finger  of  his  right  baud  was  pressed  against 
his  lips,  aud  his  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  at  once  full  of  meaning  and  yet 
as  blank  as  a stone  wall.  Finding  that  he 
was  disposed  to  take  refuge  behind  this 
pantomime  from  further  revelations,  I re- 
plied : “ Yes,  I know  yon  vote,  Abraham,  but 
the  thing  that  I want  to  know  is  whether 
there  are  not  serious  troubles  and  differences 
here  between  the  colored  people  and  the 
white  people.  How  is  it  T” 

“Why,  to  be  sure  daFs  troubles  an’  dif- 
ferences down  here ; in  course  dar  is.  Don’t 
ye  see  niggers  is  niggers,  an’  white  folks  is 
white  folks  down  Sonf,  jis  like  dey  is  all 
overs  1 I spect  daFs  troubles ’tween  folks 
up  Norf,  an’  dat’s  de  way  ’tis  down  Sonf. 
Sometimes  de  white  folks  has  a row,  an’ 
den  agin  sometimes  de  niggers  has  a row ; 
sometimes  de  white  folks  pitch  into  de  nig- 
gers, an’  sometimes  de  niggers  pitch  into  de 
white  folks — an’  den  agin  dey  don’t.  But, 
I say,  massa,  we  wotes  !” 

Again  Abraham  resorted  to  the  same  ex- 
pressive pantomime,  but  I pretended  not  to 
comprehend  his  meaning,  though  I began  to 
have  a glimmering  of  it.  So  I resumed: 
“ You  have  told  me  that  twice,  Abraham, 


but  it  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  Now 
no  dodging,  but  come  straight  to  the  poiut — 
are  the  white  people  and  the  colored  folks 
frieuds  or  euemiesf  Do  you  uuderstaud 
that  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  massa,  dat  talk’s  plain  enough. 
I guess  I kin  uuderstan’  it  widout  kickin’. 
Now  jis  lemme  tell  you  how  ’tis.  S’pose  a 
nigger  gits  sick : well,  dar  ain’t  no  nigger 
doctors,  an’  we’ve  got  to  go  to  de  white  doc- 
tors. Uuderstan’ f Well,  jis  so.  dar  ain’t 
no  nigger  lawyers,  nor  bankers,  nor  butch- 
ers, nor  bakers,  nor  noffin’,  an’  we’ve  got 
to  ’pend  on  de  white  lawyers  an’  butchers 
an’ bakers.  Uuderstan’,  massa  f Very  well, 
den,  ef  I wants  to  buy  any  thin’,  or  ef  I’ve 
got  any  thin’  to  sell,  dar  ain’t  no  niggers  to 
go  to,  an’  I’ve  got  to  go  to  de  w’hite  folks. 
S’pose  my  chile  was  to  die,  d’ye  spect  I’d 
want  auudder  common  nigger  jis  like  my- 
se’f  to  bury  him!  No,  Sir.  He  should  have 
de  best  white  minister  dar  is  a-goin’.  An’ 
den  agin,  s’pose  daFs  sickness  or  trouble  in 
my  fam’ly,  an’  I want  good  keer  an’  words 
o’  comfort,  do  you  spect  I’d  run  to  udder 
niggers  to  git  ’em  ? All  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  ef 
I did,  I’d  be  disapp'mted,  sure.  But  I don’t 
do  it,  an’  no  niggers  does  it  what  kin  help  it. 
Ef  my  wife  or  chile  gits  taken  bad,  I goes  to 
Kurnel  Bob’s  sister,  an’  den  I knows  it’s 
bouu’  to  coiue  right  ef  any  thin’  kin  make 
it  come  right ; an’  ef  I gits  into  trouble,  like 
dat  dam  bail,  why,  I jis  goes  to  Kurnel  Bob 
hisse’f,  an’  he  helps  me  to  pull  through. 
Dat’s  what  we  niggers  has  got  to  do,  massa. 
But  den,  you  see,  we  wotes  !” 

No  ingenuity  of  which  I was  the  master 
could  extract  a more  direct  reply  from  Abra- 
ham, who  seemed  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  saying  nothing  with  his  tongue  while 
his  face  and  eyes  and  hands  spoke  volumes. 
I had  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  impres- 
sion he  sought  to  convey  was  that  while 
there  were  many  strong  ties  of  interest,  af- 
fection, and  sympathy  between  the  two 
races,  and  that  while  the  negroes  instinctive- 
ly resorted  to  the  whites  in  great  emergen- 
cies, deferring  to  their  superior  intelligence 
in  matters  of  domestic  or  business  concern- 
ment, they  still  held  themselves  distinct  po- 
litically, because  they  perceived  that  some- 
where in  this  field  there  was  an  antagonism 
of  interests,  which  they  held  in  restraint  by 
massing  their  votes  as  an  undivided  unit. 

We  were  now  drawing  near  to  Colum- 
bus, where  we  were  to  dine ; and  the  con- 
ductor having  informed  me  that,  owing  to 
a failure  in  our  connections,  we  would  re- 
main there  for  several  hours,  Abraham  pro- 
posed that  after  I had  dined  I should  ac- 
company him  in  some  visits  to  a few  of 
his  negro  acquaintances.  My  experience 
at  one  of  these  visits  was  so  amusing  that  I 
will  relate  it.  I will  premise  that  Abraham 
had  informed  tne  that  one  of  his  friends  on 
whom  we  were  to  call  was  a merchant,  an 
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newecl  exertions  in  the  fruitless — or  perhaps 
I should  say  bootless — effort,  till  the  per- 
spimtiou  rolled  in  great  white  heads  down 
his  oily  skin.  At  the  critical  time,  when 
the  much-perspiring  negro  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, Mrs.  Blackshear,  who  had  come 
from  behind  the  couuter  and  was  standing 
beside  him,  burst  into  a roar  of  derisive 
laughter,  and  exclaimed : u Yah!  yah!  Look 
at  dat  nigger  wrasliu  to  git  liis  foot  iuto  de 
shoe  when  de  tongue’s  turned  down  inside 
of  it ! Gi’  me  de  shoe !”  And  seizing  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  passive  negro,  she 
dextroualy  thrust,  her  hand  inside  aud  pre- 
tended to  whip  out  of  it  the  tongue  which 
had  prevented  the  admission  of  the  foot. 
“ Yah ! yah  !”  she  again  shouted,  holding  the 
shoe  up  to  her  husband,  “ didn’t  I tell  ye  so  ? 
See  yere,  dis  nigger  was  a-tryiu’  to  git  his 
foot  iuto  de  shoe  wid  de  tongue  down  on  de 
inside!  Yah!  yah!”  And*  without  permit- 
ting any  further  trial,  she  wrapped  the 
shoes  up  in  paper,  and  tying  them  securely 
with  a strong  cord,  handed  them  to  her  do- 
cile patron,  assuring  him  that  they  would  fit 
him  exactly.  For  his  part,  the  darky  laugh- 
ed as  loudly  as  Mrs.  Blackshear  at  his  own 
blundering  mistake,  apparently  completely 
convinced  that  it  was  just  as  that  astute 
negress  alleged ; aud  soon  after  he  left  the 
store,  wearing  a thoroughly  beaming  aud 
well-satisfied  look. 

After  the  departure  of  the  country  darky, 
Abraham  iutrodnced  me  to  Blackshear; 
aud  after  some  introductory  talk,  in  which  I 
found  that  the  merchant  was  really  very 
intelligent,  and  that  he  plumed  himself  upon 
his  standing  aud  reputation  in  the  commu- 
nity, I said:  “ William,  I observed  that 
when  that  country  fellow  who  lias  just 
gone  out  was  trying  to  get  on  a pair  of 
shoes  that  were  much  too  small  for  him,  you 
pretended  that  he  couldn’t  get  them  on  be- 
cause the  tongue  had  slipped  inside ; and 
without  giviug  him  a chance  to  try  them, 
after  he  knew  the  tougue  was  all  right,  you 
declared  that  the  shoes  would  fit  him,  and 
he  has  carried  them  away  in  that  belief, 
only  to  find  out  th6  coutrary  when  he  gets 


home.  Now  I ask  you  as  a friend  how  you 
cau  reconcile  such  a course  with  your  char- 
acter as  a man  and  member  of  the  church  f” 

William  looked  like  any  other  culprit 
when  faced  by  an  indictment  so  overwhelm- 
ing. At  first  he  was  staggered  by  my  ques- 
tion, but  soon  recovering,  replied : “ Twa’n'f 
me,  Sir;  I didn’t  swade  him  one  way  nor  de 
udder.” 

“No,”  I replied,  “I  know  you  did  not: 
but  you  looked  on  approvingly  when  your 
wife  did,  and  as  I think  you  are  too  much 
of  a man  to  hide  yourself  under  your  wife’s 
petticoats,  I think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  her  act  was  the  same  as  your  own.” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  he  frankly  replied,  “ dar  ain’t 
no  use  in  my  heatin’  de  bush  no  longer. 
But  we  ain’t  done  dat  nigger  no  harm,  fur 
ho  won’t  want  to  wear  de  shoes  till  arter 
frost  sets  in.  You  see,  Sir,  ef  we  hadn’t 
made  him  take  dem  shoes  along  wid  him, 
he’d  ’a  gone  right  away  to  some  udder  store, 
an’  got  a pair  what  fitted  him,  au’  we’d  ’a 
lost  de  sale  on  ’em.  Now”  when  he  gits  to 
hum  and  tackles  dem  shoes  agin,  lie’ll  soon 
find  out  he  mont  as  well  try  an’  git  a horse 
and  buggy  into ’em  as  to  try  an’  git  his  foot 
iuto  ’em ; an’  den  de  nex’  time  he  comes  to 
towu  he’ll  fetch  ’em  along,  aud  decla’  he 
cau’t  git  ’em  on  nohow*.  By  dat  time  we’ll 
have  a pair  what  ’ll  fit  him,  an’  so  he  won’t 
lose  noftin,  an’  tee  don’t  lose  de  sale.  Dat’s 
all  dar  is  ’bout  it,  I spect.” 

My  time  was  now*  nearly  up,  and  Abra- 
ham and  I retraced  our  steps  to  the  d£p6t, 
where  I found  my  train  iu  readiness  to 
leave.  Shaking  hands  good-by  with  him,  I 
left  in  his  hand  several  crisp  slips  of  paper, 
which  I told  him  w ere  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  without  waiting  for  his  thanks 
hastened  into  the  car.  I could  see,  how- 
ever, from  the  car  window  that  his  eyes 
were  suffused  with  teurs  and  dilated  with 
pleasure  at  the  vision  of  household  joy 
w hich  his  mind  was  picturing  as  he  looked 
at  the  bills  in  his  open  palm ; and  as  the 
traiu  moved  off  I could  easily  fancy  that  I 
heard  him  exclaim  : “ Guy ! how  dis  yere  w ill 
set  up  Gin  and  de  chillen !” 
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I hayk  beheld  the  stately  sun  arise 

Ere  the  pale  earth  had  yet  forgot  the  night, 
Blushing  all  rosy  with  a glad  surprise, 

Like  to  a girl  who  sees  her  heart’s  delight. 
Folding  the  crags  that  gird  the  mountain-top, 
Night’s  messenger,  the  creeping  cold  gray  cloud, 
Holds  close  its  arms ; before  the  sun  they  drop, 
And  leave  the  cliff  uncovered  by  their  shroud ; 
And  the  fair  valley  is  again  revealed; 

Once  more  the  mountains  call  unto  the  deep; 
The  searching  sun  has  freed  what  was  concealed : 

So  life  has  breathed  upon  my  death-like  sleep, 
The  silent,  stealthy  cloud  has  rolled  away. 

And  I stand  forth  to  meet  another  day. 
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then*  wua  none  in  enter  them,  for  their 
guests  had  departed,  never  to  return.  The 
shop-keeper*.  more  especially  the  jewellers, 
who  generally  were  pawnbroker*  too,  ami 
nil  dealer*  in  articles  of  luxury,  were  great 
losers  by  the  chauge,  hut  most  of  them  had 
made  so  much  by  their  exorbitant  charges 
that  they  could  live  upon  their  past  protits; 
Wiesbaden,  which,  us  has  been  said,  is  re- 
formed, is  by  no  means  penitent,  for  it  doe* 
not  reuse  to  bewail  the  loss  of  the  loose 
change  which  used  to  flow  into  its  tills  from 
the  pockets  of  those  inveterate  spendthrifts, 
the  gamblers. 

The  gambling  proprietary — for  it  was  a 
joint-stock  company — dissolved,  of  course, 


The  change  was  like  a convulsion  of  na- 
ture to  Wiesbaden.  Its  society,  w hich  had 
been  so  long  lying  upon  the  fluctuating  sur- 
face of  chance,  was  suddenly  nplieaved,  bro- 
ken into  fragments,  and  scattered.  A gen- 
eral confusion  reigned  for  a while  in  the 
place.  There  was  a universal  hurry -skurry 
in  hotel  and  lodging-house,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  hastening  travellers 
and  sweating  porters,  white  the  railway  sta- 
tions were  blocked  with  eager  applicants  for 
passage  tickets.  The  old  gambling  saloons 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  stripped  of  their  furniture  i 
their  windows  and  doors  were  thrown  open 
to  the  pure  air,  and  a host  of  painters,  white- 
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washers,  and  scrubbers  was  let  in.  The 
green  tables  were  thrown  out,  and  cast  into 
entangled  heaps,  ready  to  be  carted  away 
by  the  hric-n-brat'  dealers  nut l old-furniture 
brokers.  Packs  of  playing-cards  and  pin- 
pricked  papers  were  emptied  out  by  the 
pailful.  Many  of  the  hotels  fell  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Avero  forced  to  close  their  win- 
dows— their  doors  they  might  have  left  open, 
Vou  L VII, —No.  32 


and  it  is  said  to  have  divided,  after  its  many 
years  of  mormons  dividends,  a large  amount 
of  surplus.  Many  of  t he  bankers  and  ! lades- 
men  of  Wiesbaden,  who  were  shareholders, 
are  now  enjoying  in  wealth  and  luxury  the 
result*  of  their  serpent-like  investments  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  doves.  Tim  rmphy^n 
generally,  being  forew  arned,  took  cure  to  be 
fore-armed  in  time,  ami  provided  themselves 
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with  the  resource  of  other  employments. 
One  of  the  two  directors,  ho we ver,  took  the 
dissolution  of  the  company  so  much  to  heart 
that  lie  soon  after  drank  himself  to  death; 
or,  perhaps,  missing  the  habit  mu!  excitement 
<d‘ his  life, he  sought  another  iu  the  beer-dug- 


public  schools,  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  perhaps 
a short-  residence  at  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, an  appointment  in  the  civil  service 
of  ludia  was  procured  for  him  through  the 
inti tience  of  his  powerful  friends.  Promo- 
tion was  sure,  and  the  prospect  of  respect - 
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Monaco,  or  some  other  paradise  of  nature 
which  perverse  man  still  turns  into  n hell 
for  such  doomed  gouts. 

Wiesbaden,  however,  has  one  of  the  old 
set  left,  who  in  regarded  jix  a rare  specimen 
of  an  extinct  species — a kind  of  trifobifv  or 
u'hthyoMHra*,  or  some  other  fossil  monster, 
belonging  to  a former  stratum  of  society. 
His  history  may  serve  to  point  a moral, 
though  it  is  hardly  picturesque  enough  to 
adorn  a tale.  He  is  an  Englishman  by  birth., 
of  an  old  historic  name  and  a family  of  dis- 
tinction and  aristocratic  connection.  After 
the  usual  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  and  high-born  nt  one  of  the  English 
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lieving  him  to  be  im*orrigibl<\  settled  upon 
him  aii  annual  pittance,  barely  enough  to 
keep  him  in  daily  bread  and  beer  and  .sup- 
ply him  with  a yearly  suit  of  coarse  broad- 
cloth. 841  inveterate,  however,  was  his  pits- 
fiitm  for  gambling  that  he  never  failed,  at  the 
very  moment  of  receiving  his  am  all  quarter- 
ly allowance,  to  stake  it  all  on  the  green 
doth.  Now,  at  last,  that  Wiesbaden  has 
got  rid  of  gambling  ami  its  seducements, 
the  old  sinner  is  said  to  be  penitent  ; but  it 
is  suspected  that  it  is  hi*  vice  that  ha*  left 
him*  not  he  bin  vice,  as  the  cynical  Roche- 
foucauld says  of  old  age  in  its  supposed  ref- 
ormation. He  continues  to  live  in  Wies- 
baden partly  from  choice  and  partly  from 
necessity/ for  he  wants  the  means  of  going 
elsewhere,  and.  Insides,  is  loath,  no  douhtt  to 
leave  his  habitual  beer- house  aud  favorite 
sausage-shop,  and  perhaps  the  scene  of  his 
former  delights.  We  have  beard  that  at  one 
time  he  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  moths 
that  fluttered  night  after  night  about  the 
gas-lights  of  the  gambling  saloon.  In  his 
youth— for  ho  has  spent  the  larger  part  of  a 


life  of  more  than  threescore  years  lu  Wies- 
baden—lie  was  regarded  as  the  very  pink  of 
fashion,  was  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
young  bucks  of  (on  and  rank,  and  shone 
not  an  unfavored  IxHtUi  in  the  eyes  of  the 
miscellaneous  tine  dames  of  this  gay  resort. 
He  is  now  a pitiful  old  man,  w ho  goes  sham 
bling  about  the  streets  in  the  shabbiest 
of  suits,  with  his  old  felt  hat  over  his  eyes, 
his  head  hanging,  his  body  bent,  and  his  un- 
gloved hands  deep  in  the  great  gaping  pock- 
ets of  Ids  loose  shooting-jacket,  as  if  lie  were 
ever  seiirchmg  tor  a stray  florin*  never,  abut ! 
destined  to  be  found.  He  is  the  very  per- 
son  ideation  of  shabby  sloncbiness  and  de- 
spairing dreariness,  with  never  a reminder 
about  him  of  his  former  gentility,  save  as 
it  may  he  an  occasional  clean  collar  and  a 
dangling  eyeglass. 

Though  Wiesbaden  has  if  grown  virtu- 
ous,’* it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  has 
u 110  more  cakes  aud  ale”  to  offer.  These 
it  still  has,  though  they  may  lie  of  n less 
spicy  kind  than  those  of  a former  time 
Wiesbaden  is  a typical  German  spa  or  wu 
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land,  102  of  Hun- 
gary ,103  ofBw  it  ?.  - 
erhmd,  T 7 of 
Franco,  31  ofBolr 

giuivi,  10  of  S we* 

deu  aiul  Norway, 
15  of  Brazil,  13 
of  Italy,  10  of 
Denmark,  6 of 
Mexico.  5 of  the 
Argentine  Re- 
public, 4 of  Vene- 
zuela, 3 each  of 
Canada,  Algiers, 
and  Spain,  2 of 
Colombia,  and  1 
each  of  Turkey, 
Tunis,  Java,  Brit- 
ish India,  Aus- 
tralia, Peinmtylrrt' 
via  (tic),  British 
Guiana, and  l;i'u 
guay.  The  au- 
thorities, who 
take  care  to  pub- 
lish annmdly  a 
highly  encour- 
aging account  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  Wiesbaden,  claim  that  during  the  last 
year  there  has  been  an  addition  to  the  place 
of  405  families  and  104  single  persons,  and 
that,  besides,  the  town  has  had  during  the 
same  time  at  least  50,000  more  or  less  tran- 
sient visitors ! These  last,  like  the  more  per- 
manent dwellers,  are  a motley  mixture  of 
all  nationalities-— Germans,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  Russians,  Americans,  Poles,  Aus- 
trians, Swedes,  Swiss,  Italians,  Holsteiners, 


tering-jdftce  of 
an  eminently  re- 
spectable char- 
acter. It  has 
all  the  general 
attractions  of 
such  resorts, \v  i t h 
some  of  a special 
kind  of  its  own. 

These  would 
seem  to  be  high- 
ly ftp  pneei  a ted  I »y 
the  world,  ami 
especially  by  the 
German  part  of 
rt,  if  wo  could 
believe  the  h«»hh> 
wliat  problemat- 
ical statistics  of 
the  place.  Ac- 
cording to  these, 

Wiesbaden  has 
a population,  in- 
clusive of  the 
military, ofabont 
50,  ‘ M)0  souls,  f no»t 
of  whom  are  sup* 
posed  to  live  here  by  choice,  or  to  be  ouch 
as  administer  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures 
of  those  who  do.  The  nationalities  of  these, 
supposing  the  whole  number  to  be  43,574, 
w hich  was  the  estimate  a year  or  two  since, 
w ere  severally  en untended  follows:  36*334 
of  Prussia,  1242  of  Hesse- Da nnsladt,  8159  of 
Bavaria,  3155  of  Baden,  29D  of  Wurtemberg. 
185  of  Saxony,  100  of  Saxe-Wci mar,  424  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  351  of  Russia,  313 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  166  of  Hol- 


TU-E  Kill*EIW>a  WILLIAM. 
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Dane*,  .&'rhfovMifcj  TrtHw,  pcr^kfe  ItyaiXijjh*  tjimllrttnigh 
I\*f  C).tf 4 ^r*$fev8*h.  1 paiaervi  lie  Wreei*  all.  ifiitterh^ Ayitli  tfvtg* 

There  unborn-  in  on  Me  pvvxounpXM  nimnt#  ami  streamer  nwl  t livid?  emotion  iif  a 
the  maident*  of  WioHUiuiri* . Kiol:  and  Mtv-  lo;»,il  poupio.  The  Km^u-ror  t*  tonllin^  if 
most  them  is  Ida  -fHiperixi >Jiiji:Hty  .the.  King.  not; a sohUrr,  and  fe  hartlJ?  ever .wu  mi  «r 
*»r  Prussia  ami  Etujwor'  •<)/  Oernuu.v,  aim,  ( the  ProHstuh  helniotliunl  Iih 

in  vimn^jfhia;sii^eaainn  M pbim  *rnn>  $To$ely  Imt  t onv^rl,  wMl-hifell  bine  nniiVno, 
Ttuv  bu?H  by  * br  hue  mgtm»>v  ]>ako  ul'Niiv  a ml  U.  aJ  way* bust  ling  oUout  'from  m^nu  in 
s.iu  in  the  markvf- piaerv  vtdh-d  M,  *:-.fif!^v  mm'M Hfepe,tfU«g'  notsk^t*  tuni •■ennnnn,  sol- 
u pala^b  ii'ihT  *t£il  t &ti»V  vpiarters,  and  W-  TpjVn- 

fi<t  some  f<jA\  $*ya  *vwy summer,  apljm^  i tuff'  itfti cei$  aw'd  revioAvijig1  tlhr 

£lUHb\xl  :Ww»g  the 'W«.e»iitulfem'  trim j»h.  . . - =■'-■.  yv  1 •■ 


. - bB  ■*“ 


^ * y 


Ttya  okmWn 


The  nlVl  Kin  ft  Wilhelm  fe  a -great.  ftnnvfte 
here,  Hi  apVtd  td*  the  griev&ute*  Vv  libit  f.h«i 
Sti&smt  |n*2.<pTc  i!Mnj  plai « of  m hem#  dtfvrive4 
of  i be  arid  ewmnn  f fcfil  an  hi  it)  t*t  f$t  *»  «>b 


• *>»  V tmil  I U»i 

smn  and  >nbji*t*lvd  ft>  Hie  riot'd  filth  mn\  tVjn 
pfeaadvfc of  PrukHdk  life  visit  fe 
* it  H *>m  j t»  lmkiaw.- 

fejtj  Tile,  of  VVfetflmVfen  r*rv  we  to 

rnrn  md  to  lift-  their  h:vrs  and  ral^e  ftVir 


mov- 


e's in  an  open  Mth'he  f\x»m  the  vaUmi? M(* 

mmm 

::r  •:!  f : l±i?-  vl-nlil-lv  .•  rj. 


Tht; .C'fo.vvn^fHiw.-rtiid  liia  bimH.y  on1  ,al«»y: 
hhidn^  lip*  {»r;rhh(m?Vl  yfeU(«m»f  Wfe«lnw!t>n  ; 
kin\  lkWho»j|ti  rtH?rl  toil  witii  thyit)  anil  nvh- 
ftfhy  hofH>r>,  tbear  ailTanft  i*  ^ jieriiVly  hnjlnii 
w ifh  ai  iifOiifdt  j^ibriafy  nf  weleo)|HV;  II o 
■kUi\  i}w  Nf^'io  mni-li  Of  the  ^ii?n 


daily  io  tin*  ^r?e*  Is,  arm  .m  anir,  tn  plain  m*s- 
•tuiMOf  ae.rnai|nioied  I y vheir  cldhhvn  cllnjg- 
i f t u;  ti*  father  ai»o  roolher^  liamfe,  r»ml . prr- 
liupx  followed  iiy  n tall  thintcy  in  tlm  royal 
tlvery , at  <t  fe^cUYii  dfetanre  hVtdinl.  T her 
)\<<})i  am  tegubu  attomhint.s,  vilum  .at  Wie«- 


fa:  ')&  ( a h iff*  :;,*•*  >•  ^ '■ 
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peror,  and  who,  woman  though  she  is,  ho 
much  resembles  her  ancestor  Frederick  Hie 
Great  that,  with  a cocked  hat  on  her  head, 
jack-hoots  on  her  logs,  a sword  hi  her  hand. 


baden,  of  the  English  Church,  where  chairs 
are  especially  provided  for  them  in  front  of 
the  chance).  They  have  been  much  an- 
noyed, it  is  said,  by  the  English  flunky  ism 


I'ltlNMKMg  OtlARLOTTR. 


which  insists  upon  stopping  iiv  the  pew,  and 
rising  and  staring,  you  may  be  assured,  as 
the  princely  group  enters  and  leaves  the 
church.  The  whole  party  has  a very  tawr- 
ffvoin  look,  with  the  tall,  well-brushed  prince 
in  plain  suit  of  gray  and  tVdt  hut,  and  the 
short,  stout,  ami  somewhat  dowdyish  lmt 
tastefully  ami  si  unity  dimmed  princes*  on  his 
ami,  a little  boy  in  K nicker  hoc  kers  cling- 
ing to  his  father1*  hand,  the  eldest  girl,  who 
recently  married  the  Prince  of  Meiuiugen, 
supporting  the  mother  on  tin*  right,  find 
two  little  girls,  with  long  braids  of  hair 
streaming  with  red  ribbons  and  flopping 
t licit  backs,  following  after  their  parents, 
and  attended  by  a governess  or  some  lady 
of  t he  household. 

There  is  another  representative  of  tin*  roy- 
al and  imperial  family  who  is,  indeed,  a per- 
manent resident  of  Wiesbaden*  living  in  a 
modest  enough  villa  on  a suburban  road. 
This  is  the  Princess  Louise,  niece  of  the  Em- 


ami  she  mounted  on  a horse,  might  well 
have  hoeh  the  model  for  the  famous  statue 
of  that  warlike  monarch  in  Berlin,  from  the 
masterly  hand  of  the  great  sculptor  Rauch. 

The  Nassau  family  has  a modest  repre- 
sentative in  a brother  of  the  deposed  ducal 
sovereign.  In  the  conflict  between  Nassau 
and  Prussia  lie  clung  to  the  heavier  and 
safe  side  of  tlie  balance,  and  was  reward- 
ed with  a peusiou,  small  for  a person  of 
his  almost  regal  pretensions.  With  some 
$10,0010  t\  year  and  a modest  villa,  he  con- 
trives to:  support  in  tolerable  decency  bis 
morganatic  wife — the  (Jimm*  of  an  old  Rus- 
sian general,  once  a well-known  Imbihtc 
of  the  gambling  saloon — the  two  or  three 
children  she  brought  as  her  only  dower,  and 
a large  number  of  little  ones  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  a joint  interest.  Ijc 
may  In*  seen  any  day  strolling  with  his  tall 
statuesque  wife  about  the  gardens,  or  am- 
bling with  her  along  the  W i l hel imdraHsc  on 
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a pair  vf  sorry  ciu^m  of  tbnir  uirogro  eat  a tv-  jqqiri  bamti^*  counts,  ami  otbov  titled  jwiai 
Mimeub 

Wk-sbadou  nivtv  tlabus  also  the  Land- 
of  fftfw,  who  baa  bargained  away 


Vf  here  vy i ill  to  -»U p poi  t.  ilifcir gfiiattfh***  ti f k‘*. 


m*M  *&*>*, 


t vriy  tbmm»8-— that  »>f  Slfemuark  vifid  that  of 
t ':uu**'A  —■  fuf  ii  in »u Midi’ rat i /> jV,  *y1 $i rb * *t$ dVil 
fin  hin  ulr^io! v jt*feat  umoimlal  itm  ut 
moke*  him  of  tbo  weniUii**ot  un*u  to 
Knrbpi*.  I4v*  is  a liiH-iit  dt^en-mJUut  of  *hfif 
noted  l#uk*3  of  w\iu  sold  to  T h* 

Koirlitrfi  king lo*ortyr  III-  thiw  pooir  H***- 
*i  is  1'e  I litw  m*ou  n t ry  ti  i*u>  ;#t»  snltbi',  Weed, 
diy*  auil  lie  tif&wi  b.ovyff  ib  AineWit,  HElre 
wduoy  Mj ir**  urVpiir^jt  \v»m  stored  upr 
.i»y  ihtt  who  bad  ghttithialy  earned 
it, ‘in  fliO  vault h Wdetitli  luM prtibwib  \Vhtu> 
tb«?  Vwi^ls  it*  iUoir  leyolntiopjtfrv 

flu*  whole t r^fjMUrv  \rns 
Vtbqniu  .'iK’d  ?-:*  Frankfort  ..and  plannl  hi  i)«e 
of  : hu  »3e>v*  c*iiwttoen<l^i  to 

tju>  dtikx*  **pwjUllv  an  a rureiut  and  lampst 
iVdbUv , (feiijftiot  t ioofai  TCturhrnjr.  the  n:ou- 
ey  w»«r  xv ||ii  w coiftsidmtMt;  in- 

Ul  WW%Jit  tlj*  \v%v  of  iHriTi'Sf,.  1’his 
wn^  tit*'  fbModrtHbn  not  only  of  tin*  qb<Mi!hI* 
m-4  w/ollh  of  tb<  DnkFx  «‘f  t but  bf 

tijfps  rn:  W*  d*  ol  ivpu  t;ii  him  ft  t bank  - 

’eft:  i;JfM  iWHisehildis.  The  tinanWrs  **f  iliv 
•Wiii  Kb  for  il'wA*  the  founder  tbiM  boiimv 
to  v,  hum  Mo*  dot';*!  tiv!VSt;r  k»Ml  iiMi  c(ni- 
blind,  aini  wifi  Wlni  itoide  *Peb  iihbil  MMO  tif 
fJiele’Utfx  The-  i^hS^ray** ; iUkv  a n lndo 
mV  >Vb^bsid/u|  e Very  ,\? iu tor  tv t tfi  ii in  b it inl/t'il 
iir  *u  foiintvytv*  tyiit'  oft i ^ 
tai'tf  ab4:bbitot»,j>fig;i^ 

?*ufl  )«i.!b»Mv4nnitlH<  r-MjM  J.MO'M  U».»i  Htutkir*. 

Pribnl*^  ruHV‘  bn  rdithtbil  lVy  fla>  ^ 


and  Homo  r^f  Uuan  fthuwsi  iu  ah-, 

t|r. ; pt  vmry.  'f  born'  .*d'  rook  vm- 

duitbt^illy  dta^r  a ^k<d  fimoyoibnr  folk  b' 
ib«?  * pldi 5i* , nSvior  1 a l l v tbn  o f » w ivtid^r  nrkf'M,  Vi  b«i 
tloli^bt  W ImAk  hi -tiiv  r>f loi  tf  r<*  p f tlm 

Mpli  iirlbr  of  lib*  jrtss» t . flitis  W iosbatlnn 


Tiir.  or;«R  or  * \eMAtr. 


ebtditfc among if*  new  showy  and;  wealthy 
<{«*in:-'<*t»*j  a court  fcaibrf  in*',,  lr»,  1 1 » i, . q Gvr- 
uui.Vt  factor  or  u»  K^ifuclluyr  from  M.wu- 
» bestir.  n German'  n»ad  run true  tor  from 
f-omd ;u\U»'.upl«v.  a lottery  dy&UT  from 
Berlin:,  ami  a host  of  people  of  ail  trades, 
who  live  in  some  of  the  imeat  villas  ami 
residences  of  the  place,  and  make  the 
greatest  public  display  of  their  aim  ml  ant 
means.  The  finest  villa  in  Wiesbaden  was 
built  at  the  expense  of,  but  never  occupied 
by,  a .successful  speculator  in  India  rubber 
fabrics  in  fiiuftta.  He  died  before  Hie  last 
coat  of  paint  ou  his  beautiful  frescoes  was  dry. 

Fifty  generals  or  commanding  officers — 
more  than  enough  to  carry  war  and  devas- 
tation throughout  the  world — have  been 
known  to  be  living  at  the  mnw  time  at 
Wiesbaden.  They  have  been  savage  dogs 
of  war,  no  doubt,  in  their  time,  but  when 
seen  daily  moving  along  the  peaceful  paths 
meandering  through  the  green  park,  they 
seemed  as  gentle  as  so  many  lambs.  Wies- 
baden is  much  affected  by  military  men  en  rc- 
ifwifc,  and  all  other  pensioned  officials.  There 
are  always  two  regiments— one  of  artillery 
and  the  other  of  infantry— stiitioned  in  the 
town,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Rhine  aud  the  fortilications  of  Mnyence,  is 
regarded  as  a military  position  of  some  im- 
portance. The  othYors,  though  kept  daily 
occupied  from  early  dawn  drilling,  ma- 
iio*uvriiig,  and  exercising  with  a menacing 
activity  that  bodes  no  good,  it  is  feared*  to 


their  neighbors,  arc  generally  free  in  the 
evening  for  those  feats  of  gallantry  for 
which  the  military  hero  is  no  less  renowned 
than  for  deeds  of  valor.  They  are  in  great 
demand  as  cavaliers  to  lead  out  the  dames 
at  the  public  halls,  and  as  guests  at  all  pri- 
vate dances  and  junketing*,  being  not  only 
favored  gallants  for  their  own  sake,  for,  ns  is 
well  known,  ladies  dearly  love  an  epaulet, 
but  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  absence 
of  all  desirable  young  civilians  in  an  idle 
town  reserved  especially  for  people  of  lei- 
sure. There  are,  it  is  true,  plenty  of  young 
tradesmen  in  the  town,  but  German  society 
scorns  to  smile  upon  t he  most  graceful  Apol- 
lo or  gayest  Lothario  from  behind  a counter.. 
Nothing  cau  he  more  rigid  than  the  caste 
which  divides  elasses  in  all  the  intimate  so- 
cial relations  of  this  aristocratic  land.  Tire 
young  officer  of  Wiesbaden,  at  least,  shows 
a special  liking  for  the  foreign  families 
where  there  are  marriageable  daughters, 
but  lie  is  very  discriminating  in  his  atten- 
tions, and  always  mind fn  1 of  the  military 
law  which  forbids  a poor  officer  taking  a 
wife  who  has  nothing  more  substantial  than 
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Tfittu-o^Xvar.  f>v*r  *ix  hi  nml 

wiife  hi  jU\ipnHh*u/lm  in  tin*  Itifgtetf)  ui;« u n? 
Wuwiuihetf,  "wtio^j  <1iittim*ion*  .iloim  won  hi 
oxfcifce,  *kh  wmiiW  of  imholhof*:  »ii;l  if  ip 
tlmno  i*  a/plowl  thi/>^ymty  w hi«*li  aiirtorfmiy 
Ins  offtvfc,  Hiiii^hhitimi  w on lil  hi  it  1**  piofutv 
Cli«  «»i  Pis  tligminMl  }*n>H<*uei\  iVfeeii 

c^kr*4l  ltui  mo.vns  In*  liroad  h\o\\%  jjohlon 
opanjete  hang  from  Ijia  giv&t  *q tut lo  ahoui- 


fhf  a d'Mvor,  H*muuh|  jtypr$ 

r^nvxvhp  has  wa<  (v  a I,  tiling  jfor  lift  hy 

pitefeiiig '%  hriM mt  »»f  tin*. 

-wif-Onio  Eu£li*h  an*i  Awtnf::in  families 

fr«M)i  writing  WntMhiRlf'h^  ’,:;  -,i 

in  the  iiiwinve  y f Mie  E-m{^r^i,  i ho  groat* 
«-vf  umii  in  Wienhiuten  itnip^HtinnaU  v i)m 
t«nihpri^nt  ami  onmfpohe&t  Krir*dm^rir« 


nifyAt  mu  jisotval 


(•  '•*,  am]  *Uv<4  !/»*•;*  trh/klos  nil  pvpfrfr'ta  he- 
thhti'ui’il  wont  rin>i  in  tV.il  mrri'Ut 

V|<i\*  ?i  hi.*,  uvm^iT^,  a*  fia|?p*Mi*  xrrtmn 
M t m-rosmu.*.  the  mvr*hlw»t ■ i*  ti»>  invfn!  in 
tijfa  grvm(l»Mif  im ■* -y*>  fo ImT,  np«m  ,*n  hririxl 

t*<  v',*n4*iMVf\  Tim  ivnr-dhvotpl'.iKf  nnf  whiir 
<MmpUh£,  a gmi  h*r  iwfh  ihuri  hfcT  lit4  tnai* 
ni  j&igft'uf ie  proport unm,  hti?  from  Inihi  nml 
?4«ma  lux  uml  *<.'ir:tpuig,  woes-ary  f«  lihf  *>fth  .•»». 
litf  ha*  to  ipiiivti  tik  ilrviNlity  in  tln-h*  iw 
v*  kh  h ?ak*  t»  iron*  llivm  inupli  ,».d  ilnU-  n'ppl- 
pomp  ttliieit ; 14  ■ r,4m^an,mi.i:e  of  the 
pr«VHu1t‘nr;  Tin*  ocigirmlK  v»n 

;n -On  n»nl  $$4ri  \vhich  ho  liml  minimi 
la  tjio  to  n-80  of  his  dramatic  afndiw*  have 


Hi*?  iwialer  of  fcomnritfihk,  tf#*‘* itemx  XiiUi  p f 
Hint  ivofmuu  Both.  &v^ti  tlifi  preMihml,  d* 
ho  o vr!  fpvlt  of  t he  *1  ♦ >d  t he 

4l*‘pin,(»mmf-t  ilu- FnoiVh  ivnr»ht  o rm 

imt  ii.  \m  ^ • ltu,\  ix>r  fj^; 

or  mirytife  of  m Imt  tU*e . 

1 1 ai  » v o f fe  Ijon-hdt  ir,pU‘«*  people 

of  ilw  hnut.  iui'l  k not  ’Vnitix.v  ,tf  i(u>uliuii 
hr ; <:i>p)phV|5M(iaj  v ifh  «n<*h  taiiphAin^  <Uiri»h 
rhvlr.H.  Th*i  prry>«lrnt  t>in»*cH  vi<.;  ropvtf 
invite  hiip^rtaj  it  h a ^hiKrrifm^  hi 

|)«>fst)f  nU  his  .♦wu,  is  im  donhr.-.a  ' \kt- 
Ivt  Ijc  .JifMiifr 

the  Hivi  .^Ui ir-  irM^ 

h'm  himni  liko  Iho  mMiVn  of  u 
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favtaito  iw>rt  in  ?ij  l Prathers  ;m<I  Reason*. 
It  is  at  Lis  !)iil<linjir  Unit  tlie  lftkos  aii^l 
loon  talus  are  made  if#-  flow  h^u  )V*>ir  forth 
in  crystal  wtreaiWdhd  abaft  ml  in  ti*i>..-*iu) ' 
H W$ jJS;  a i I ki  ()d*, »rl*  ieh 

riw'  ami  noun-  to  Mu-  iMtootiful  hand  of  the 
benevolent  idler  or  sportive.  child  who  is 
ever  freding  1 he  duck*  uml  gnhfiat  lisif 
that  supTvmfi  of  the  £er* 

vhmL  xliti  in  ]\W  ilaiJv  wii Iks  hn  Sr  .huinV 


been  evidently  «C  groat  sewim  to  ldm  in 
Hk  «< titmliui/ing  which  m an  especial 
function  olid*  jfjtujeM'  hiJUoy  H*?  y,;ekt$&' 
jmejudnal  KUfik\  wliicL  »;o  have  l>H&n 

cnp/ed  iiitM  iiik  (u*y  Uy  tw^ntc  s^cb  surgical 
n»  Victor  Hugo  desoti bos  hi*  hem, 
/ ■ httfti'to e qitf  fff<$ o hniiVricbrt^ > tlroh girt 


into.  ivUthm  Avitii  cv^ry  «na  in  hie  osqmci ty 
>*f  Manager  wf nil  til# anoweiiieubi  uml  jScjtfu- 
patatOr*  oft  he  phire,  and  ft  t aid  verbal  eoui- 
fdin^mey*  bo  wim  the  heart  hir&#h  visitor. 

1 ti*.  elijitf sit^t  bf  nftiee  is  a i the  if Mmol  a * 1 t 
i*  v t yv" If t » ketfgsf  that  bait  of 
resort  lif  n ^^rjiniiuti  tlnxv  of  delight,  proVid- 
I'tig each  atfornmin  hint  night  coib*ert*  ofruti- 
shy  nr  some  oilier  tmterj>;siiMiihni'. . lie  it  is 
w »u>  tnkeH  earn  tlikf  fiib  rear} iijg-T6< mis 

the  fnHcstJMlp$b  of  t he  oeiv* 
of  flic  worbl  l|e  It  h vyito  ha*  tornsft  the 
old  gambling  w Invar*  iidirwjioltvsoioe  m*orr> 
jfm  ittfagv*  anti  He^i^viUnt  ha*  put  innocent 
vUv^fH-  (ilothlnb^v  ami  checker*  whicrtr  bw;» 

tt»r>  guilty  cart}  e ns  loili  mid.  fl \o  nmhtu 
Urtil  c*  mi  lab mI.  I tv  h h 'x  Uo  W ever  v.igi- 
fiiut  tu  serum  lonjiro  t v vo  vootiut  i muf  t»»i- 
rialHe  f(»r  t Uy  >f t^t(T  »m) 

lw*t Is*  1 f It  la  w lm  manages  1 lm. 

humuul  park  in  jirrpetttst  Lloum  «rf  ventnii' 
ev^u  tu  mid  whiter,  hud  •>(  thu.  vllrito^t 
pltniUi  ouul  Honors  in  Urn  sjrriug,  hmamtb^ 
ami  a nt  imtif,  m aking  ita  Vvfhdbvg  jiatbs 

tbrtuigh  proves  tf  $ts jrufo  tintf  i>» rest  t rhcst 
and  n tn n!  grt'en  yihthVi'tYd  g yaa* j*-  iv»e ad ti wsTh 


m 

l'oi U . 1Y  is  the  Khi^yiiuo'tm  h bn  Js ythyr  on 
Hm  ul»H‘i  tu  juovivlo  tv***!)  ^oivret'a  of  at* 
lr,*o‘ti«su  to  draw  i Itr  jtoMir  cvw  and  a^uio 

to  this  thnums  rehofk  To  ‘Uhh- 1 be  iny«l  id 
uweg  the  idhlHldh  of  milk  Ciire,  wllcy  edro, 
grtipn  run\  iiinr-kmd  enfe.  lhissiHn>  ba<  h 
rdi4%  anil  itmuy  otlier  f?Uti;s  beVotvs  Viu^ 
iitvrous  to  itmutimi,  to  tin*  t etiiorii-s-oid  jiiir 
of  the  indigiunuH  hot  Laths  xvliirh  hir  -h»M 

um.h-r  Ids  i^prvhd  earn  and  proua  tioii.  3t 
o ilfe  Km  -dbi  < 'nr’s  ready  ju*h  to  which  (lu* 
hdrld  is  hjiUbted  for  itiuhe  glowbig 
counts,  to  he  read  hi  every  ne\V8jui)irr  all  over 
tl»H  <udo»JC,  of  the  sfivronie  felicity  of  a hie 
at  SV i_e>,na(leLj— a reMid<'orc  the  3 teulth infect , 
t he  nmst  f(pfigIitiVd>  |htv  tannest  iw  vrlutcv. 
the  cmdest  hi  summer,  ami  the  most  desk 
able  in  e very  cespveK  xvliOrc  the  sick  hte hJ> 
w uys  rmnlc  aikl  the  well  iiever  hem tj>c 
sick*  h \*  tii*  director"* v*i*vci al  vnctitihu  to 
how  all  dist>n-misht'if  uF  ami  out 

of  AYinahadhiu  ahdt  i«  in  itn  tho  trnnrf- 
eit  s of  *he  idae.r  t<f  flif  eminu**  ot  the  k»o*. 


Go  gle 


rigiral  from 


Thai  lw  is  deserving  of  all  honor  evwy  one 
must  allow,  mul  none  will  l>e  inclined  to  dis- 
pute his  claim  to  the  lower  neat  at  the  im- 
perial table  to  which  lie  is  occasionally  in- 
vited, and  the  Trinkgetd  he  receives  from  the 
imperial  hand  on  each  imperial  visit,  in  the 
shape  of  a ring.  Thin  gift  has  been  so  oft- 
en bestowed  that  the  director  must  hr  this 
time  have,  as  the  ohl  nursery  song  goes, 
rings  on  his  lingers  and  rings  on  his  toes. 

The  hot  springs,  the  f oaten  Mattiacl  of 
the  Romans,  described,  it  is  said,  by  Pliny 
in  bis  Natural  History,  ami  from  which 
Wiesbaden  derives  its  title  of  KuretarU, 
are  no  doubt  the  inducement  of  the  visits 
of  n largo  number  of  the  many  frequenters 
of  the  town.  These  springs  have  been  spout- 
ing out  n ceaseless  stream  at  the  rate  of  six- 
ty-one cubic  Feet,  of  water  each  minute  from 
time  immemorial.  The  temperature,  winch 
»s  I.VkK  K..  has  been  as  invariable  as  the 
quantity  of  t he.  fluid,  and  Wiesbadeners.  and 
seemingly  with  reason,  are  as  confident  of 
the  perpetuity  of  this  source  of  wealth  to 
their  town  ns  of  tin*  continued  succession 
of  the  everlasting  days  and  nights.  Oojn- 
moil  salt  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  min- 
eral water,  and  no  less  than  ninety-seven 
hundred-  weight  of  t his  is  ejected  daily  from 
mm  spring  alone — the  Koclibrunnen.  Kaeh 
one  who  drinks  tin'  wafer  agrees  with  every 
one  else  in  declaring  that  it  tastes  like  weak 
chicken  broth;  and  so, indeed, it  does, bating 
the  chicken.  It  has  a very  derided  smack 


of  what  it  is.  and  of  nothing  more-hot  wa- 
ter well  salted*  There  is  apparently  a great 
deal  of  faith  hi  its  curative  efficacy,  princi- 
pally in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  al- 
though the  doctors  flint  people  of  Wiesbaden 
are  so  Keatons  for  the  reputation  of  their 
water  that  they  recommend  it  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  all  ailments  known  to 
nosology.  Crowds  of  drinkers  throng  about 
the  fountain  during  the  summer,  although 
there  are  not  wanting  some  inveterate  tip- 
plers at  all  other  seasons.  Hotels  have  been 
grouped  thickly  about  the  well,  forming  a 
narrow  street  which  leads  into  tin*  centre 
of  the  town.  A covered  walk, or  colonnade, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  light  iron-work,  leads  to 
the  fountain,  from  which  perpetual  clouds 
of  steam  arise  and  fill  the  whole  incbmitre 
with  a moist  warm  atmosphere,  like  the 
tepid  mist  of  ati  Indian  summer’*  day.  Here 
the  drinkers  lounge  and  stroll  w ith  glass  in 
hand,  rind  sip  and  sip  to  the  music  of  Meyer- 
beer and  Wagner,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  get  well  after  taking  a course  of  the 
waters,  fwit  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  as  they 
have  been  only  drinking  salt  and  water, such 
a cun?  nuty  be  regarded  as  what  the  logi- 
cians call  a pout  hoc,  rather  than  a propter 
hoe*  The  emotive  influence,  such  as  it  may 
he,  of  a visit  to  Wiesbaden  and  tv  ecutfue  of 
the  water  in  drink  and  hath,  may  he  set 
down  as  due  probably  to  the  change  of 
scene,  a well-regulated  diet  ami  regimen, 
and  the  hopeful  confidence  in  the  remedy 


wjvsf'.viiKim,  wmi  ari"- 


lift*}?  if  ifc  hojM'O  tlM  v a re  ro- 

be wed.  whale'  or  lifitv  be  4jte  rattle,  the  rem- 
edy ’^i.  theft  own  faith  in  ii.  Uiii«  t*f 

tlu*  most  characteristic  features  of  the  <>t li- 
erwidp  gay  resort  of  Wiesbaden  is  l.lit;  num- 
ber of  helpless  invalids  whose  presence  in  a 
painful  contrast  to  the  crowd  of  cheerful 
revellers  and  plrasurc^eeliers.  A hundred 
m rmm»  Bath  or  in  valid  chairs  may  be  count- 
ed in  the  course  of  any  day’s  walk  in  the 
park  or  streets,  each  conveying  its  paralyzed 
burden,  and  pushed  by  some  stout  porter  or 
liveried  man-servant. 

If  there  are  many  genuine  invalids,  there 
are  not  a few  amateur  ones,  und  there  is 
one  hearty  fellow  particularly  who  is  re- 
called ns  among  the  most  regular  of  the 
attendants  of  every  cure  in  the  place.  He, 
who  may  be  called  a connoisseur  of  cures, 
is  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  water  and 
milk  drinkers  and  grape  consumers;  and 
there  is  not  a bath  of  the  place,  whether 
hot  or  cold.  Russian  or  Irish,  or  of  any  kind, 
in  w hich  lie  does  not  periodically  soak  liis 
vigorous  carcass.  As.  in  the  mean  time,  he 
does  not  intermit  Ins  daily  abundant  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  beer,  be  remains  the  same 
marvel  of  magnificent  health  as  lie  begun, 
neither  better  nor  worse  for  salt-water, 
milk,  grapes,  cold  douche,  hot  vapor,  ami 
medicinal  sousings. 

Wir-Kbaden  is  picturesquely  situated,  and 
offers  many  iuducemeuts  and  conveniences 


which  engenders  the  faith  that  makes  one’s 
self  whole.  This,  of  course,  w ill  be  regard- 
ed as  flat  heresy  by  the  Wtesbadeners,  w hose 
interest  if  is  to  vaunt  to  the  utmost  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  fountains,  w Inch,  though  they 
only  pour  hot  salt  and  water  down  the 
throats  of  others,  tlood  their  pockets  with 
gold. 

The  grape  cure  is  nothing  more  than  buy- 
ing grapes  by  the  pound  and  eating  them 
toy  tlie  pound,  and  as  those  that  are  sup- 
plied are  the  most  luscious  that  are  grown 
in  this  vinous  country,  the  application  of 
tlie  remedy  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  easy.  The 
milk  cure,  too,  is  nothing  more  than  buying 
milk  by  the  quart  and  drinking  milk  by  the 
quart,  and  as  this  is  drunk  at  the  very 
source,  in  the  sight  of  the  exuberant  udders 
which  supply  it,  there  is  a satisfactory  pre- 
sumption that  the  remedy  is  taken  in  all  its 
native  purity*  free  from  any  extraneous 
water  or  other  adulteration.  The  various 
other  cures  arc  hardly  less  simple,  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called.  There  are 
unquestionably  many  poor  patients  whose 
sad  condition  only  too  clearly  reveals  the. 
gen  nine  ness  of  theft  so  tiering*,  who  are 
daily  seeking  at  these  various  sources  <d 
promised  health  a cure  of  their  ailments,  of 
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for  walkiug,  which  is  much  indulged  in  by 
the  leisurely  inhabitants,  with  whom  the 
chief  end  of  existence  seems  the  getting  of 
an  appetite  hy  frequent  exercise.  Lying  in 
a basin  with  its  bon  mis  rising  in  gentle  ac- 
clivities to  the.  surrounding  hills  of  tins 


scon  tlio  Rhino,  now  swollen  with  its  junc- 
tion of  the  Main,  ami  sweeping  with  rapid 
current,  past  the  dark  structures  of  May* 
cnee,  stained  hy  time  ami  overshadowed  by 
the  massive  dome  of  its  old  cathedral,  and 
then,  alter  flowing  in  parted  streams  on  ei- 


Tllfc  A FAMILIAR  *CjCS £ IS  TIIK  6ALOOS, 


Tamms  range,  a few  steps  in  any  direction 
bring  the  pedestrian  to  heights  from  which 
an  extensive  view  can  he  caught  of  a w ide 
and  charming  expanse  of  country,  w ith  ev- 
ery variety  of  lfimUraj>e,  mountain,  wood, 
field,  and  ri  ver.  There  are  t he  Mcleboens  of 
the  Odcnwald,  amt  tlin  Feld  berg,  and  some 
of  the  other  loftier  summits  of  the  Tannns 
showing  blue  in  the  distance,  joined  to  the 
green  and  nearer  hills,  whose  spurs  fall  grad- 
ually into  the  acclivities  and  sloping  Holds 
which  surround  the  shallow  valley,  over 
which  the  town,  with  its  outlying  villas,  i|m 
dark  close  older  quarters,  the  tall  spires  of 
its  churches,  and  the  newer  and  wider 
streets  of  its  freshly  plastered  houses,  ex- 
pands, presenting  a variety  of  contrasting 
form,  color,  light,  ami  shade  of  no  little 
charm.  From  almost  every  point  can  be 


ther  side  of  islets  of  w illow  and  tangled  un- 
dergrow th,  passing  in  its  tortuous  course  be- 
tween the  vine-chid  hanks  of  the  Kheingan, 
aroutid  the  craggy  base  of  the  N edema  Id, 
and  rellecting  every  where  in  quick  alter- 
nate shadows  vineyards,  old  towns,  ruined 
castles,  pretty  villas,  and  lordly  halls,  until 
dually  it  is  lost  to  the  view*  in  its  onward 
course  to  the  sea. 

In  every  direction  from  the  town  there 
are  well  eared  for  paths  leading  to  annic 
point  of  interest,  so  that  whatever  may  be 
the  season  or  weather,  no  one  need  be  at  a 
loss  at  any  timet  for  a pleasant  stroll  through 
woods  find  by  grassy  fields.  There  are  the 
grange-like  Die  term  lUhJe,  and  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Sonne ti- 
berg,  a path  to  which  leads  directly  from  the 
park;  there  is  the  Nero  Dial  with  its  forest 
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depths-;  tlner®  I’h  the  Nmtej(  >v i ill  its  roy- 
4i  viuey arils,  Whence  the  ftMftoua  wipe  t>f 
I hAt  names  and  the  ifrutoiatt-  <*rAJfeefc  chapel 
yvltb  itn  By&ttitthe  frippoiitv*  «f  ^.cnrtptnre 
aiiil  gilding,  ami  the  e^paimlvu  view  from 
th*  heigh in i tiift  lieaU^U^,  the 
t\u\  Observatory,  the  Oeuberg*  (be  Duke  of 
Nijjteujr*  l*Utiet  tli*  old 

0irafiml^  the  Fswnuerk,  the 
iHiaiiasivlKatiaj'  Umbrieh  ;>u  th*  Shine,  with 
it*  fotvrn  (»i how  and  seeular  rhi»:itiiut-tree^ 
ainl  5o d Ufherii l>]6  other  '^i&iu tfs  pf ImitfA  ihfei> 
cut,  iili  r*f  ttliK  Ii  can  itot  tail  irt  provoke  the 
vUp*  «>i  ilie  mo*f  hjVeterAfeJy  unk»bmt.  who, 
bv  further  encouraged  by  ttui 
sivre  prokpeet  at  the  tfjuA  feardi  wait  nf  A 
glass  of  gVK'il  beer  ami  a cop  of  tdleruide 
roflfro*  far  O^mhuy;  wuh  oil  it*  imthviAv 
hoigfng^  <e  hover  uuxuimJful  of  il«  dietetic 
'•'  '.'•  .'  ’ , /'.  yy 7.  '; 

The  0*rnmn*v  ms  xh  Well  knotyn,  afV  tmf 
iji. uie| j Itjf  a b-tioifiti  peopK  'Jlrny.;  ilu- 

a h jVoat •»  vary  jti i ng 4 m t ~ofd<»oi>,  vx«j pt  el »*r p 
at  nighrs,  tiumgU  not  seldom,  under  the 
Hoj>»>r1ibv  ip  dueiioe  oV.i»ff5-iii‘[M3attHt  hoof# 


way  he  HOf'fi  to  nod,  and  even  heimi  to  tmore, 
mth#  fmw  oCthe  wj>em  day,  anil  in  the  pre^- 

eiieeof  the  TaUlt  jtmrniou^  public.  Tjbry  eat; 
ami  drink  kud  smoke  ; they  brush  &tid  immh 
and  otherwise  titivate  tlmiiiaehee  and  toi- 
letize,  both  yimx  anil  ytomen ; k is*  und  make 
love,. indulge  iu  ^ariiifik  rouiiUhiuliiie^  and 
Mi  all  other  respect*  show  do  four  of  the 
popular  ovis  and  have  no  snspidvm  m emu- 
pmivfious  \ ifdpug.s  U\  respect  Vf  the  pos- 
sibility of  popular  nlavln  nr  dikguaD  The 
Germane  at  Wiyshadeii  ii.Ve  there  :jh  etsp-1 
wliere.  :0jsi  iu  lari,  do  those  of  other.t'OHn 
tt:i**«  ivtaiu  tijeii  nat  iotuii  ]ajc  n>i?fi  it  ie«.  The 
Eriglirtli  are  v^iy  < himnsh,  ami  tor  the  moat 
part  live  )usiv»;  l;r  ainong  theii»se!v*% 
ihnuuuig  shuHoufily  v*rruuMi  Htyh1^  of  jiving, 
rliuiiig  hrte,  pa  troi)  t}^.  ^n^mh  ’ih'ntvij* 
v-c,  teflyditriy  h:lki*rt  ami  pa rsou, 

ht>d  xdVugi ug : ti*UH<ji ntiftl y.  f ii  ahimiiB  lijT  iiee f. 
mpttori-vhops,  udx^d  picklest  iiitm- 

fard;  nod  \Vovn**iOi>thuv  ^aueet-  (lo  ir  dwo 
hill f -I >akp4  bread,  tn'11  fti  mt  tea  mtil  toast . 
portcj^  *ah^.  llery  #hepyf  erii*ty  poii . 
ami  the  vejn  iijide  sei  vied  of  U leir  Eataldish- 
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moke*  it  pre-vudoent  «vveu  ijn  ftenutiu>v  ftf 
tvfiitrliL  f kero  mil  1%  itt.t;  Wftcr  i 1 1 ration 

fhatl  the  fui't  Hint  fljf?  Frttioe 
tho  pro**euf  (kr>nnu  Ht»ih;i#hador  H*  Farirf. 
Han,  w itli  all  h fe.  unifies  *>f  <•  boire,  *e- 

it the  **Uieufit>t>  p*%I*i* 
t>Vo  atm*.  The  priv'&U;  *«*hoid«  a»f%  8H  in the 
'<*$:  *Jm?  routiinut  of  lijicnpe. 

"m&hiy  trap*  to  c^fcth  ik»  tran?  pumitw,  nw*?- 
1>-  ttiMtf-  Efl&htfid  iiml \ftVHf  fivr'n  vimmrv,  rah 
tliettf.i»r  t[ii*iriii»mayy*ij<1  Hftoii  fhOir  Children. 

fawi .ml \Vj*$triuk>o.  fa  gov- 
by  tte  ArUiitf  mj  io  dot) \i^\vs  ami  the 
timtntm  they  are  m*  prowl  to 

rjiil  retired  Wih»mL  milt- 


Mend.  miii- 
tar>,  ifitit  tnulhig  IWk,  v ho  £f>i  ^itnri*  th« 
IHbri  ^1^^-j^'utJittitiiHy;  Tlir  ulln  liftv 
of  the  hsxirriorrs  rb  h \s  ihp  lifts  of 

Vf icw b tulcU^T^,  ^vitli  *o«*h  'vtUiOVVaOloti' 
a«  th*neerta,  t he  i Jwate*y f»»i laj  IwfttfM*!  ^ jmi  • 
ty-going.  itus  ftJitij,  uml  in>  iItuimh. 

dmwdog  iftni  pr^a>o«(1  inj^f  crm  o fiord  lo  it* 
mntwrtOiKHM 

Them  are  *H*.i>j^k>ii j»T  lort  m n» t>y  pvofcrswoTM 
from  T&rliu  nnd  wher  trot of  it) iftititt  u - 
lion,  wfeo am  brought  h»  m by  fh*v  aver-wul- 
ouk  Knr-dmw»r  to -ni-dightru  fc)&  benighted 
Fcliow-vitizoiiH,  )mt  it  1#:  feATejtf  lliuf  tho  to- 
:«nlt  lumtiV  huwMjwh  tin*  Hfoiri-  md  cupt'ime, 
There  \&  tuily  boo ■■.f<wf»gfi»Efeit  }\H\tbt$  rei<>hr 
nty  in  the  place,  bo*  lit*  is  u Inwt  lit  him- 
6e)f.  Thf»  i*  You  Ibhkw*U*(irv  the  inumm 
jyrii?  pwl  }\f  ^vMriiii!y,xvh'^o  ^uno  onmtoiy 
;v>*r$*r  Sfc  us  fsihaliar^  o#  ipVutioijokl  %v«mla  <«i 
ld,<t  epiottf vmtl  rori » try OiMOi  Hr«  pvoma  ha%o 
already*  iWtr  fiOi»tb  edition,  omi 

r*$k  I.ino  of  hie  forvid  «tooy.a^  TH'anit*  dw 
ruu'd  to  i»r-  bnrnrrd  into  tlio  muvk* r^ol  IVti: 
topic  tm'itiory,  So.icn'c^ a.  r#*p> 


mmwmmm 


tajr TilfctlUfccr. 


4’d  f’hun  b,  Tluf  KiiMsbtOH,  too,  h rr;  not  l««4A 
of  tiioir  cm  viatic  ami 
otbot  di«'*tttk‘  ami . a^i4l  jK'OuiiiiTifk4^;  Mtiri; 
no  rfvnht  >ltt3  >oti(orv  Jjivawt^',  wli<*  U*o< 
Kt4tidtb%1iy  A ^UppOMotl  es iicttOooo  at  W/ifa- 
bwieth  han  lti«  tiiiily  .s apply  xiA  for 

t hr  Amrv'h’uu,  ft  yiiay  hr  afitiroo  il  ou  tin,*  lH%st 
MMihority  fltat  lw  iVtwyvr  wholly 
of  tiici  b/*1ov#  <S  iio»-‘-caki*  un*{  XinmSii^,  on*) 
oilier  picjwaiit  fvuunttyns  of  fei*  dear 

VViefdiflden  is  than  ' 

iii  in  it*  ; it  has  ti  h ui*.iXr^ti  lidfivta  «b«i 
i noiitncra bio  beer aioi  toifVM,  juitt  AuiTy 
own  iaiiv^pitiv  aftfi  h^t  lift!*  cmlit 

to  art.br tic  md  *vu>ir\ihv  < wrfrotny , It*  jeaU 
lection  of  iy>m«\(e  atffirpUtj^,  jrn^tly  ciiig  np 
In  WAe^t*a fieri  or  fLs  aw«ae<tiate  n»«igli{e*r 
livrtal.  riffon!*,  Innvovcrw  an  lotavre4ting  i)lu« 
trallor?  af  i h>'  the  owmoeM  hy  thtluin 

('&mt  <»f  th>f  eomtt  rv,  rmr)  1>>  j 

U\<\  snryt'HW  *,  T\w.  M of  ^nlptun*  and 

paioXiog  w>*;*e  fitokuhiy . niiwt  by  the  k*?< 
ndg*Vfivg  4nko;  m\  t\1&  fr^reo^  leaf  ion; ;:*v4‘ 

all  the »r  v n 1 tu-ibiv  work^  for  ilm otiTiclMiicjit bf 
lux  invn  i)t)\jitv  giilb’Cy,  iAhVi<i  <fw  mw  ri^ 
high  ii!»t  tvortli  <‘H[Tyh»g  (itf  \v\ loft  be  tiu 
(vilr^o  a*\tl  dei*vfttlum  of  his  ^mlo 

..;  /-'  ••  .V;.  * ' V<  ■ ' '••  /-y  .' .'  ’. 

Itr^o  pbldic  tlj«V 

and  vwiHiiipal  MistimtioHH  are.  cxceibon  ijfc 
1iw>-  arw  albiost  ' 

ilr;rmivityv.  Mini  the  yv^t  Ko  fw'  lie; 

banil  y worth  a 0 fW| Udii  t*  sib  t hb  rvyyff if vVe  ^ 
of  an  1 1 1 »*i ri  f >■  f5;- f f/i ri I > f y ^ Im -> i i 1U?^ « 

*hftO  doilain  u;  for  eneh  pojiit 

the  t g yoHii^i dm,  nJid^r  t hr  hoik- 

agement  o.f  ju  iUr*Cl»?rT  Ywfi  it  til 

piUCf-or  thfeXr^uglu»ow!i  and  achulMralilp  w liicfi 
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g steam  there  is  is  vUi*^  gmn p of  hotel*  ami 
| batJi-ho?}^ oetatpied  by  strangers  in  the 
• ; • , ! ; • ipjmfnfc  d sea  e»ll  U)l  tli* 
called  cure,  Tt on&h  the  old  WiCHba^tfu 
K of  iHtiiiMlbf ed  aniupritY,  .hun^  &i£fty 
vyn f oHe«  hack.  if  iM  been  so  IVoijnrid  ly 
renovated  during  later  years  that  it  re- 
tains little  it  any  tiling  of  its  ancient  charac- 
ter, and  hardly  a point  of  that  pint  uresipie  in- 
terest which  the  peaked  overhanging  gabled 
roofs,  crossed  tinihersi,  and  carved  cornice* 
and  doorways  give  to  the  time-honored  Con- 
tinental towns.  To  do  the  municipality 
justice,  it  contrives  by  dint  of  oft-repeated 
sweepings  and  scrapings  to  give  the  place 
a surface  of  apparent  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness; but  the  nose  of  the  visitor  does  not 
fail  to  catch  it  whiff  at  every  step  of  an  mi- 
mistakablc  imlicai  ion  of  internal  corruption 
and  foulness.  Although  the  city  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from  the 
neighboring  hills,  and,  moreover,  is  eon- 


are  so  well  known  to  students  throughout 
the  t hated  States. 

The  nucleus  of  the  now  expansive  city  of 
Wiesbaden  is  the  old  town— a jumble  of 
small  irregular  structures,  thrust  close  to- 
gether between  narrow  streets  and  alleys,  on 
the  sidewalks  of  which  there  is  often  hard- 
ly space  enough  for  the  width  of  the  sole  of 
a boot.  Here  the  shop-keepers  mostly  have 
their  contracted  shops,  where  the  larger  part 
of  their  miscellaneous  wares  is  displayed  in 
the  window,  and  hero  they  and  the  working 
portion  of  the  people  live,  though  in  that 
portion  of  the  town  where  the  fountain  is 
ever  boiling  and  throwing  out.  its  clouds  of 
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stantly  scalded  ami  washed  by  it*  own  hot  I ami  fissure*,  that  they  have  not  been  eou- 
ilood  from  the.  springs,  there  is  no  proper  stnurted  for  all  time;  but  the  effect  in  often 
drainage  either  in  the  old  or  new  quarters,  j grandiose  and  striking,  especially  from  a 
There  are  stagnant  and  festering  cess-pools  I distance.  The  practice  of  fa  mi  lies  living  in 


oirii  coNtsmpToit's  ttmoKsoK. 


flats  brings  the  Tent  of  the  dweller  within  a 
compass  that  wjlt  in*  regarded  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
lTnted  States  as  very  moderate,  although 
Wiesbaden  has  by  no  means  the  reputation 
In  (Germany  of  a cheap  place.  The  writer 
lives  in  the  third  story  of  a house  in  the 
best  part  of  the  now  town,  where  he  has  five 
large  apartments  set  off  in  all  the  modern 
glory  of  frescoed  Ceilings  and  gilded  ami 
velvet  hangings  and  inlaid  floors,  besides 
every  convenience  in  servants'  rooms  and 
the  requisite  offices  for  a household,  for  the 
moderate  lent  of  $320  a > ear.  His  rest' 
donee.  as  may  be  seen  by  the  picture,  is  a* 
grandiose  ns  a Masonic  hall  in  the  most 
aspiring  of  our  Western  cities,  and  almost 
magnificent  enough  for  the  ineasement  of 
the  latest  specimen  of  a Midas  from  Wall 
.Street  or  California, 


in  the  rear  of  every  house,  reeking  with  foul 
odors  and  poisonous  emanat  ions,  w hich  must 
more  than  overbalance*  in  the  production  of 
diseases,  the  remedial  effect  of  all  the  boast* 
ed  remedies  of  this  Knrxhult  tor  their  cure. 
Typhoid,  scarlet,  ami  other  pestilential  fe- 
vers are  necessarny  indigenous  to  Wiesba- 
den. as  to  most  of  the  Continental  towns  of 
Europe, 

The  expanding  city  has  stretched  in  wide 
streets  and  avenues  out  into  the  basin  in 
which  it  lies  and  upon  the  surrounding  ac- 
clivities, and  hero  have  boon  built  rows  of 
tall  and  imposing  bouses  and  many  a pretty 
villa.  These  structures  are  of  stucco,  or  dried 
mud  aiul  split  cane,  painted  in  bright  col- 
ors, and  set  off  with  caryatides,  statues,  and 
floral  adornments  of  term  cotta.  The  houses 
are  certainly  not  substantial,  and  show  by 
frequent  peelings  and  crumbling*,  cracks 
Vm.  LVII.-No.  H40.-33 
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take  the  parlor  game  called  *‘The  Mansion  of 
Happiness.”  I f was  copyrighted  i u 1843,  and 
has  fowl  a constant  sale  to  this  day.  Well, 
One  of  those  dread  stations  on  arriving  at 
which  you  are  remanded  to  your  previmm 
station,  or  even  to  the  very  iwgiumng  of  the 
game,  ig  marked  “ Ingratitude.”  How  did 
the  artist  represent  this  idea  ? Hu  makes  ft 
shocking  copy,  hut  still  a copy,  of  the  wood- 
cut of  the  huntsman  heating  hie  old  hound, 
for  which  Bewick,  then  unknown  to  fame, 
won  a prite  of  seven  guinea  from  the.  Brit- 
ish Society  for  the  En cou rage meut  of  Arte, 


THOMAS  BEWICK. 

IT  is  wife  to  assume  that  by  far  the  greater 
nomher  of  those  \>  ho  read  this  article 
have  never  heard  the  name  w hich  stands  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  will  not  hud  the  smallest 
particle  of  in  format  ion  concerning  Thomas 
l>«  :w  lek  so  peril  nous,  even  to  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  his  name  ( Knr-ick).  Never!  he- 
Icvss,  w ithout  knowing  it,  they  have  probably 
at.  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  form  or 
other,  made  the  ncipiaiotunce  of  kifc  designs. 
For  example  (and  it  is  a very  had  example h 


THOMAS  BEWICK. 


in  1775.  Some  of  our  readers  may  own  the 
A inert  can  edition  of  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  Natural 
Hintor i/,  copyrighted  iti  1850,  It  in  freely  il- 
lustrated with  cuts  of  animal*  taken  with- 
out acknowledgment  from  Bewick's  Jiird* 
or  Quadruped* , his  design*  having  been  re- 
duced and  frequently  invorted,aiid  engraved 
with  all  possible  economy  of  skill  aud  time. 
Mauy  of  the  cut*  in  Harper’s  edition  of  the 
Natural  Iftitory  of  Stlbonw  were  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  treated  in  a sim- 
ilar way,  hut  not  so  harshly.  Even  in 
Frame  the  tribute  of  copying  the  great 
English  master  is  not  refused.  Here  is  the 
Abb<$  Gaultier’s  queer  little  Lecture*  (traduce* 


than  Washington's.  The  books  which  he 
illustrated,  the  broadsides,  hill-heads,  coats 
of  arms,  hook  plates,  et«\,  which  issued  from 
his  simp,  the  blocks  themselves,  cut  by  his 
own  hands  or  those  of  his  pupils,  have  all 
been  eagerly  sought  by  collector*.  Of  t hese 
the  late  Her.  Thomas  Hugo  was  the  most 
sueCCss fill,  his  collection  realizing  in  August, 
18/7,  the  sum  of  $6G20.  probably  much  less 
than  it  cost,  lie  had  also  published  The 
Hetrick  Collect  ov9  in  two  volumes  octavo,  and 
litieick\  W ood-Cut*,  an  imperial  quarto  con- 
taining more  than  two  thousand  impressions 
from  as  many  blocks,  most  of  w hich  had  been 
engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick  or  bis  brother 
John.  In  Newcastle  the  limn  blest  citizen 
has  a pride  in  Bew  ick,  which  may  not  light- 
ly be  U'uylied;  Apropos  of  this  an  amusing 
story  is  told  by  William  Bewick,  the  paint- 
er— a neighbor  and  familiar  acquaintance 
of  hi*  muuesalo  . perhaps  also  a relative 


. 
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pour  le*  Enfant*  du  premier  Aye  (Paris,  no 
date),  in  the  second  volume  of  which  Be. wr- 
ick’s mantiff  and  domestic  ml  appear,  reduced, 
revised,  and  with  their  surroundings  altered. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  our  eommonoat  animals 
it  scorns  easier  to  go  to  the  Qututrtopcd*  than 
t<»  Nature. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  ago  (November  8, 1828) 
since  Bewick  died  in  New  castle- on -Tv  ne, 
but  such  is  ttio  esteem  in  which  lie  is  held 
by  his  own  countrymen  that  at  a sale  last 
year  in  England  his  autograph  brought  more 


through  that  old  Borderer  celebrated  in 
the  bloody  ballad  beginning: 

4#  OWt  Oratoam  fie  has  to  Carlisle  gone. 

Where  Sir  Robert  Bewick  there  nu  t he,’1 

though  Quaker  blood  hud  intervened.  On 
one  ocCjftston  he  writes  (it  was  long  after 
Bewick’s  death): 

“Whilst  T was  looking  at  a full-length 
photograph  exhibited  in  a street  at  Newcas- 
tle, two  workmen  were  looking  at  it.  at  the 
same  time.  I asked  one  of  them  who  it  w as 
intended  for.  They  both  looked  at  me  eon* 
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Hh*si>  hj.{ftU$  still  Mir- 

Vivie,  tljO  ultii'r;  Jim<\  2.— a!&TH^rr,AVK  oy  .ucwiok— ah  va#t. &&$**$  yatViija  *>W*wuM4*al. 
b*vi»»&  Hi  ht* Is  ‘i i ;ii* l v - 

MMb  .vfcfHi  ; ami  lift}  amKMMieeimvt*f  it»  1>75  tunnwl,  was.  an  mo ; \t^  • inU\lH^m?t  fiumor. 
t}X  th0v  he*m^t  (hv  to  tin*  wh/v  also.  t)irov»  hy  WArbinc  j*  ci^Hcry  on 

lltiindi  MiteOOfti  ttf  Mm wholt* <$¥;■  theiy  largo  Mlckley  tho  hiil  Kiimv*»  in  iho  aiwvp 

i’liKMUnt»>^u-Al  roluvf  ioti  of  »**k\t  of  o|i>fn*ym£h  If  -n  ns  twrUirr  rpim-pHawl/of 

*4*  t4  •pT^f#urt.Ht- ^ tlmijv  4&{hky  whj  podb,  Mjfc  Ihis  Jui^tor  that  Itp  yrtks  air  expert  tjstglor 
.*»-i»h>  liMinv  vs^'i^iv  drasuup*  hy  TIi»*ji)&$  — fia«l|iw»j\  fully  •emdinmal.  hy  Hn*  rilling 
Kowh-k,  t* iu>\  t . h?i t i *T:k lion  fo  Hu*  lovt’is  jtaj&ioli  r>T  UU  •liwlnignmUrit  <yr?> iithsiVil^  Tin* 
»»t'  n.vt  ifi  KbglAml.  gr,- iud nn>«  Jut  Op  Mik*  Hike  \\  a*  tiio  Hau^hf  er 

licHVioJTHiitlu  refcfa  on  a very  >if  ,0  lamftvtf  iuoj4‘jfrfbt;  itv  lUtiHh.  H*h  footer- 

h.»1  iH  bjko*  Ho  revival  \ f»#,  ;i^  .tf  w»Vnl-  mil  gramihH. h**r  « a>  a miiate 'hr  j>m hfrh  im-rk, 
v&tiit#  l&t* f oj it u i it pfcwtei n* r\  arpi  t| .<*las*Hri;al:  tyaiHiur  J a?ftl  »\>  u xuutlj^r 

ami  M tin*  £kt liOF; ,«T  m<a1  kni  v iioA[ » (oo foria \ Vv  aoeustiuiioil  In  boAr  Haiia  Kh-itaMfUm 
ijltiatriiiiotj  ip  hf/vU#  ami  i»erimla;al^  ^il*  \vhilA,  htm»t‘kye|nH  for  bvr  !ao*f«iOi  the  K«:v, 
tannbt  Uci  xy&Hyhi#'.'  £pi#r$$  ln>  vo  r .. 

tfAVfi*  «tpr)Vu^M?4«  and  [mrfufoh*  u^cer  juro  of  utimh  ami  dul  md  sfmif  hor  oi.iMrva 

>v ill  ho.  Ho  yvipi  a horn  uatnnilUt  nod  oh*  o'  wiv}j*rh^i<jfi»d.  i’looiiiivkv’/.that  *'  tuiidk  itlfltj 
M-cvor,  piftl  ilUl  o hat  conUl  Ik*  <l*oio  without  iot}U^ku»7<,  A e*omparedSviih  tlu*  lAUvkrfht  j p- 
iranoug',  t*'»  kfvpuhivizo  (Uo  »t*uiy  of  ufrln-  iim  io.c  «»f  la  c 1h«^'#;hu}.  TiiU 


^.'-rwivn  ro,!»yi'4P  «t  0 wapi?v  H Un*  im«rfe4tfiWAi:i>, 
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af<v  *hi(t?hjfo^rHtihy  wjihdv  A\ifl  i*a.pk 

-n'nar.f;  Hit  rm**«l  aft f aoH vo  in  tltfi  ivit jTlkh 

h»UjM  »)a‘a>a..  'fiorn-  thfl  Mtihlll  villo^o  h K'- 

. iti  i^h ittnyyh  riu  pk  of  :tim  iV^w 

His  jpitoruuL  ^iaiidhitfn.*rv  lV»r  Win, no  im 
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bis#  relative  ji»(J  feneheiY  $*£  Itev;  Sir.  &re£- 
xon  A?  t mm  ►•eft  T*i>  u u*  oonsftir' 

£i\$;iUv:  lift* 

He  Iwul  h;itli  erf  <»  tadftsn  e*ftaVirybny  waa  tvx 
ho  ex^hutiiieil  fbf  yftttV'  •$>£'.  wti tiutfitw* t in  is 
Inkiness  tn*vr  t <*  h»v  :ftbotor.';  Ik* p jftty  Ibt-re 
wore  x mH  eati  o u * * d)< ley  t iHmI  f *4h »t*  edupteft 
wifh  slonr  }m* ftft  Hi*  part  lor  :v 
phm:  w byre  he  ertnld :.m-  ?f»d  perhaps  dra  vv 
phftnfksu  fltbi  |fe>  vfai>  ancbr^iin^ty  lanind  to 
Kjilffh  fftftlhy/iv  motul  rbirrMbr  in  Kuw- 
i,  mu. Tti* 

ymuix  rtpprmitin*  bnoujM 

w frh: imaf  lorftl  repHt&liftk  * 

#$<•  ft,  t^|0|*V|  in#?.. . ' Uc  . Had  ’ ?v^ 

fiv^riHi  tirawinir.  in  mb  buy  ^ 

fa*hk*n>  («t  'Hi*  ,’•  vrfftlAV<  av^w’v  ' SjgS 

yuiii**  mm  donn^n  00  brar* 

pTU*  i./  hookv,  ,»ml  f '» 5 > .'Miiips  ’ 

of  pAprtv  , Chalk  jijivo  biui  - 

it  forger  pra  rt  fye  on  ,<#rrt  vow 

ston?s.  tin-  porch  rfnor  of  Mm  '^i£B3H| 

• hnr*lo  and  nl  night  <m  t][v 

da 0 pint  be  art  h «fct  one  before  ^ 

tbr  <vr»>,  wbu  b x'oryhvd  ins  A 

wntyKi  theft.  • In  thjvwny  dtf 'dy  : ':.  j 

ftvt  bo  Vui*}  ^-o^  vbil  j tiivorn 

MjLfi^,  »Mtp.  w£  wliklfi.  -The 

Hbirbds  ftsblTfaftv'  lo'tiKfH  gilt 

he  t*(Hitd  aMfjMiKS  if  ho  tried.  Tfo?  #r*t  #*- 

aiMtatifc*?  He  nViyiveA  tv  a»  an  i in j>» tyj  ant  gi ft 

of  paper*  Trh1<ih  lie  \v  iUv  drdwihgs 

piWnieed  Wftii  o*  u hud  ink  ami  wfth  Urnm- 

l,#-bt*rvv  ftp#k  Afftwmk  ftfti 

rawer*.*  hair  peiiyifo  inift  *heUi»  t 
^.\oeme<l,  »>ritlMMK  paftrtbs  \>f 


iifturil  elcwf :-U,yy  jno^d  upon  nav;* iitf  ^b^iriid 
J woubr'^iv*'  Ih-j  ft.  hiiii  :’■  ami  tr*a>i  {«i,si.<>- 
ii^i  hofivr ,.iihh*. rt-v  ilbtMieln.  (a  n-  !if< 
f i::MUipbvAl  iv.it k >v!0li. . tj»k  \v,H.K  >b»  «t:H;uV- 

t Tihrbo  limn  Ho  u* 

\ft*  huVijn  hft  tnoilre  sport  with  hot ^ nnd  ffb«: 
frpa  to  He  dcmt  fft  fu>t  bretikm^  hn)  of  irO 
ki^;„;Hi<i  t han  uplift  'mtM\u*  1 Hr-  p*»‘H  animal 

oife'n  IftiH;  1 

i>»a  }»ftk*  Uism.m e.nppr>:h><‘*l  by  u»^  tn>  ft  rl. 

nnel ^in,  huv 


teVWiw  , >>V  i li £. 


learned  with  pieawuro  itnit  t'he-ir  iutvinleii 
v iftiin  biui  ibaik  » OsiOi* pf -,( ' 

Tbi>*  are  w<-li  nb^irni^  ibr*  Imrbar^ 

tty  tk^  iftu»^  !ki 

Aiuf  W.HicHr  v ?ti>  1 1 itMv'hpiit:  - thni*  Hgk  e>, 

An jl  on f^b * ton d Oi  1 vd  /*n  Hjf'  11  Ooo t k 

^ ^Vrinvat  {<*?}] i\&  HiiH'h  'onapkoyii^ir 

wft h “(tmm<  *n» iO Vtth li^k'  A f :$Mht\ g tlio  wry 
lar*^.  cohi. nrlkni^  and  (nit^  '$t.,  {b»r 

elowtu?  win#  Mirnvnndofi  fbk  cook-f/if’  f turn. 
1>>  wkat  w>*nt  oxi  ( h*n>* i n i,  TOfuil  the 
Ataiioan  riVilizafion  '0'  f 1*0 
Onv  'xa.ni  cnfttfiknfi  v pt  h j v viouot  'anotfiei* 

of  I In*  lirutalitV ■■0 1 ho  p^rbaft—i  be  gid  - 
Uh<*W:;  xirrivtiu^einptA,  x»nnvtim4/>teroftfe^ 
Sdiifvr.inieH,  iuul  ^ut rally ^ rfirtvw.ii  tft to  fliv. : 

‘vH'U^VounO,  r’MiMHimivs  ih»-  » had'  mlbb'»-tni' 

till'  draw  ( tile  i H » I ! r 1 u H o i;  p e r ha p 1 1 ai nr- 
tn^  i p i rm.iy  % : *xni}*-:  * wbV  k iky  fy  ike  nlv>ii  O »f 
tin  lamlxapo,  a:*;ai!(  pniiitmc  a nmral,  its 
iix  Ipe  pict  nf V of  UiO  xajiinir  h«»£r;i<oK  Vjt- 
iia’uck  ♦(»  Hnnuino  a <b?t>.  win  ro  Un-  u::!u^' 
Kbtiiis  pp  in;  Tb»*  Oi.virnwo  jhirfay  .m  u xsmxmi 
of  A rVoi>*0|o.o^reo  l|iv  Aotiou  on  fti- 

t lw&*  ftirix^r<iab(l»  Ibvw j eH  av  iw?  I ^ ^pii^i  tiud- 

ilfO  life  w Imp  kfnbift s n#  1^,  M si»*fc<f 

war  iOi  Oir  oono'.  u bn  b imp;. •-(•'.}  (b»-o<  a n* 

pem it v f Ory <ireXi I ’i:  ya'Oii e r 51  AttnVm  Tf^n-^ 

♦Ii^a  as  r«.a/^-  as,siu  noy  waia  Imi  bMOn*  ami 
laws  ertirl.  pletHiHApf  fin?io  irray 

1 is  <«vt» kft ; i » a LH Ay  •■*  j/utitrfr.:-ii(T  fepith*  mi  i rt 
$fa  £fyh'ft**fh  f >7? ioi&ij.  itvf- 

Voliy  i i f-o-  of 

^V. 

1 ttoifir ' ' for^yirr;  :^c j their 

lidvftty  f<»  JftW  kro  -viuiO' ^ sVHfT^-  tri^lisui  i* 

too  #r«oy  rn  {n  j tr.it  iboin  to  ^«*  »d  iapm  H^ 


jmiatbiy«  ift  ldtd3.  kak.4^p^B,  and 

bohtbii; v ju  itiM  liruhir.  Vi?t»*b  be  ^oon 

liViU  fln:;  sir^^t>K'tk^i  bi'fii'oiij^  inip^  Oil  t bo 
woflfe  o.rh'iW  loboinu^ 

W iiJi  Nb mm  lie  b^ttl  btit^bf^iiinvrry  el cr^n 
lontaet  ami  fij  : >yini*7iby.  SX^  * arjy 

1 ti^is n tn  s r fufv  fMf  ykrtr  1* f r iW  f 1 ;titi  ed 

loi  n t|  a.Ojl  rm  nosl  is  {#*  ^ rnto  froqi 
tjimliht^  JliV  return  fi>nn 
lWbhur>  Tkff  aft yifgiif*'  w an  often  ipjjrk:X*!ba) 
ixv /M't>  X < f : jUxiV f ^ ^ . 1 ^ Ihfto 
■t«V '-'-.l^l.i  >t  I fe-. ; j«  * f 'flit?!  _ Imj  i » f t f 

p.ntHw*  v.-b.'i^  £tem  was  rbb  fov,  Vive  ban*, 
thy  ■^Mfoiart,  am!  tin*  - t y'-nlU  iif 


'Tin.%,  liX»yc * v^rr  *raih^  uit>  &t  hu>t,  and 

i !tct  br^i  ii|MA"  l f^h  t tie  yUan >?*  Hsippeivfil  hy 
fi.>  li/ivinf:  hi  !. inning  ecru the.  bare  in 
w-:  wbib-  HnATtMUnb-d  b\  Hi»*  uml 

x-iyHVnrd  out  --IVItr-*  «•  vbikV— 

w.-ft  > w,;uui  bavr  14,'iveu  any  Mob i{ jc*  Hayc 
45»ave<l  tki  lifts  fix  f In  s.  ±s>rx  I vvaffiy*- 

yon  tod ; for  a farmer  w3^i  Jcnovt  a tniitc,  v/ftijr 
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yoiid  the  colteffttti4#  potl  folio,  and  a*  «nuv 
'■'litTjt’lgfty ;w  tiioiv  fjf Ihioi!  if  became  expetlieut 
ytW\  U\  B*;v?ivk'&  liftdiam  U>  blot  out  twtmu 
vignette*  141  hi»  Unitfih  Itinl#  when  pnStiH# 
Wiwjitioii  Upon  tbe  market. 

Then'  Ifc  another  ireijneui  object  m Bew- 
ick’* IjuufjH'aiu*^-— tljjQ  (Spire  of  the  church 

•of  • KlcfUvIa*.-  Vf eaafk^ ■ HP.e « ’ tit  tut!  i>. 

Tim  Wo*  f be  ynbjent  vf  W* 

e.tfiif*  at 

Jssiaftty  *#  :.biA  4M'-*'U***. 


h a vo  il^fVL*4rttui  New  ua&tje  figoiw.  On  Jdiy  *y  - 
turn . fn *j»  fodftisu  il*  y*£i)  t jitfcV: 
with  hia  f oruie^r  r<  JAyji 

Beil  ly V r-  |< * mf  men  Pltf 
been  n y ♦rr^  n^efivi  naei j ei:  to 
tveeim*  t<y  Ui*§  uyvir^  hkhn  a 

£0l* teml i h m till  jvw‘’llfifv  +io^  bt‘/  bo*i  lv‘ar4)ei1 
Henl-eiitiiiVg  of  ins  Itieterd.  lift 

wn#  a jri>$W.  i t jast  w^ift»]v 

MnodnaitOiig*  ami  be  lest  00  J Hi*  eiisnun  a ns  of’  iho  most  mulMtariUjis 

D>f  ifrfrv<}oHn{j  *f/tO  mark ^ f 'dCery  • tfoitgy  ivas;;  .grUf  to  h is 

ft wm  hot  Mbojdy  [itiUI,  Hfta  ai>cc>nJf  y w»a  mnamctiVul  siiver 

graving,  un<l  in*  eX'e$lfcd  in 
; Oh  cm  ring  of  aim-,  fre<Oj*.  uhd 

g&  Wplwri  ■•oil  shfrihr*  bn(  Tj»>  Wa* 

-VqnaUy  ready  to  etch  sword 
blaiii^s  tVir  l'|ji>  maii  uf}o;tflrerx,  to 
make  >»t>oi  fdnmv*,  juju??  mould* 
And  hoifte  rimnhia,  » lofk 

faces,  etnftiu-|>lnl>**jV 

: hookdmidctn/hUtesfc  ami  ^t/uw^y 

i^  VV- ‘ ^ sf&Mi  *l.t^«V  ai»4;  gold  Met!*, 
V •. -limnmi.t^ • io  ■toftgmpjs 

/.,  bj  $$ fi  f if  ’ -KS OlltU  tgC ,.  biu 

st^v**§j$IC  aeroUn#  viwIh, 

r ■ •'■  r>  -■'  tiiii:,  tiitit . i‘b  ^JVOfL!  :wUli 

M WorkV  iht'r#  was 

niiimst  \ >1  ax4 U^iaif w^vck  v and 

wbid  with  po)i>b'og  Popper 
plates ; ri*nl  iiartlplttn^  'ftroV 
isbvbt>  sfi%}'  Bnwick^ 

IriiriO^  50011  mioleml  ealloiJS.  For(n4 
mdtdy  f«U  iii«  wnv  prnvfictvi 

by  fi«ni>i  in  a i 1 t lipMt  bin n vbes,  $0  t !wt  be 
>:  mnd?,  hi  a iU  hut  ils  % piv  Uiritt  1 afttit 

fbe  *Hipjrte  sorf  v»f  f*rp para! ion  tbaf  AllwVt 

1 Mirer  and  Qmmliw  Malays  nnderwia% 
• WJiVU'  - H - ' .fTainir* "T<f . ; ' wood-cnf^ ; fov-  wbieb 
print  era  frc>i  nbiif  )y  a |tpl  rtal  i»  IJedby,  Um> 
master  enii fesseil ' Ins  imvnn and 
t urinal  the  full  oyer  to  M>  apiuotificev  A 
bar  l>i)j. Bt  OooV^n  and  the  Oriigvni.-Vat- 
t rnr t etl 1 cii^ * titf m t| ?if b , aiM  (jin/yw  Mun>eaae«t 
pat  rmuijfe.  to  fbn  sbojf.  Tin*  first  bn^k^vot# 

Ibht  f bfl  fu  llewirlc  >v;is  chi MivU' a |iriniei s 
iiiol  bciVhdui<*ks:s  >v iflrfli  t)ie  eniilt'  but 

jfl ust b(tu>rik  MMl*  iidliritrr  the 
. Imt'  ^laie  oJr  thr  Of  t r'<>  IbHviV.k  t«»oiu.l  iL  ioni 
^iiv>ri1  a inborn  iff  1 vi\\*vi ini\ys  pf f 

w limit  be  hi  insfl  itiibfi 0 in  » 1 ."*  T bouk$ 
yiv^fy  re  dry*  t va^  1 1 

who  to  ^lnn> if Tub- 

Jishnr»  Then ■?•  {uvNbiry-^k^i 
ftihU‘*\  AhtlXfitoi h b b ianf  may 
be  tuful  t'S  ibiii^  tb^  e»f  bi«  bwmo 

for  1 h&  rot*  a;M yd  fonfib  ^uiaifudinn  ti*  Ins 

f!umb>r  tiinf;  iti,dte^iefeVb4i  mt%  hkaeu  t %i  -Jis.tr 
vif  1 1»  mi*  u>  hi  Inbi  by  bin*  Om 
J&u'ixfv  fljHT'tKir  of 

th^y  wi  fe  nfv  nrilfij  fi  premliiji*,  wUndL  be- 
-ibit ' Jeff  Lo  Bml'if  k f ib  if  eofyv^  oifber  as  a 
^nlil  tnertai  or  ai*  Mioneyi . b»  r M^fl v 13 kHWhl- 
ed  Itr  iys  inbthyf  id  Oir  yltaue  *>f  ^cveii 
^niitjHis*’  i/f-1  1 

A bfnif  i^fivvl  -^f  in* jfpaTi d on ee  bdidwed 
hie  a|ipreutic’e8biie  Ami  Benviek  returned 


& ,~r » y>y-f»ox*y  f« 
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home  jr^ 

lifii'of  the  (:oiijurv,  lb* 
hunted  and  fished  na  of  ? 

yoro  iii  (he  ihl'i-v^h 

oVUU* work,  whirl*  w,-i* 

tfwte  for  Thotna*  Ati-  • yr.  JrSe 

^U*J,  MD'il  iU'T  N(nvCWUV' 

pouter-  Ou  bis  mttirn  f j > ^ 

(>,.?«  U.,..lo„  hi,  rfttjt- 
• fcr  rcluoruiii  l.v  ACeCdfi&d 
his  c»)vl  waster**  ofiVor 
•utf  part aar&lriju  tmi  Inc-  •[ 

fcltmV  by  taking  bis  ’ ^ 

higher  Johh  (M  ftfi .fijyr/. 
pro  n for  ii  *fo 

'vbe.fi  ho  Mu>  vo>.!{  l>j  London  and  found 
tlem  v uf  wuploy  hkmi,  from  the  bunk  sol  for*. 
In  i7fio)h*xvtek  io*t.fnifo;lyfo  fine  blow,  Ida 

ntfifclifiiy  ffifcffoL  ami  spsfor,  autl  after 

i but  b^yi^nfua  umpe  i*y  Cly^yy  inirn.  B]s 
work.  oonnnimv,  waft  not  wood  -engraving 
a loin  r,  for  the  Oosv  info  tvniVfmtcd  Mir  dtis- 
/jidlfttHUum  buHifUthN  of  the  old.  He  kH-  fiS 
that  fin  One  tircafoui,  having  fo  rut. 
sefitH  lm< 

wfi»foijfors  at-  a large  pvjribt;  Uo  ibfrsfe ;efi*Vy  fif 
Ha*  morning  and  •worked  HU  late  at  uighL 
in  whfob  dfofiy  be  had  oaf  five  sfcfifii  sealk, 
with  oijdu-^fiod  ImimU.  ' Thvt.fi  mi's  y/hofor. 
eluirgivfor  terse  wna  but;  &*.  (U.l  each, 
fofoiv  poking  to  hooks  ' wide  h bad  their, 
origin  m hfuiseir,  and  in  which  1m  w ae  au- 
teur, naumifot.  and  firffot  eomldmah  it  £$ 
proper  t*»  fofotioii  va  Tmv  fo  baplawC  tVit 
which  l&fodrk  fontbdred  moppet* -plain  >n- 
gra vmgis,  and  (fohtami  fclf  s l tytavt&i’ 
fit  wkich  tile  fivofofiikfo  -wr*vfitv  Ills  ;#&&, 


\'y-  ;•  <’*  ja*  *< 

C.—to*  cow. 


(i  nd  >miufiefi*fi.nt  «AP  yfiiA$b ;Tbi$  i»  his  into- 

b.onfit»  fif  thowav  be jjfci  •nbbn^’tt^'  --  V 

fi-Siu-h  fiwumite  as  .?'  knew*  i dreiiv  from 
niunorv  im  tlie  wood;  inhers,  whiiJi  1 dot 
run  K»o»v\.  wt  iv  .4r»»»n  Hr.  Sun'llio  s 

Alrfifii/tyfHi  oj  $injfuv,  H*nt  otlfor  Iraturali^. 
ainl  ul«w  from  Oifc  aioii.al^  w inob  wore  from 
riimi  fo  iimo  inhibited  in  itiiu-raht  ^*oItn^ 
of  Mnraie  bed  i lumto  sketobos  fit*f 
fittui  memory,  and  than  tdrrrptoil  atnl  fib- 
i»h»'*d  the  druningw  upon  tin?  wood  from  a 
MM'mol  ^xaminahoii  <dr  Hie  diili*rnj*t  amnmlv 
l began  tliii,  ';<>f  eurtinj^fbn  Jdd^kW 

with  tb«  figure  of  fjio  dmmt-;itory;r  <ui‘  f)i« 
Ifdli  of  Kov^Tuher.  :f7^h  whiclf 

rny  falhor  dioh  \ thou  piuf  ^rtHlod  .ni  copy- 
ini'  Hiioh  figures  U/s  ahove,  inimol  as  l did 
not  hope  to  si*.;  atU^.  WbU**  t yur  >»vYsi»  o 
m lir’Uvm^  and  »omt  ug  -t,Uy»  figtirtin  of  .fill h 
timH,  rtljpl  hi  design Vng  niid  nngrfibv  lug- 
the  vign> f Mt*  i»oittk>\  hiuilg  of  a book 
!*&  ttt  mnditru  ■ tfinr,  jVrojui^ d,  in  hi|tp  eifim 


i tigs  a t iHUue,  t it  writ e nr 
•eoidi'dffi  . the  de*eriiddi>lfi^.  : 
Wifb  vius  l find  littlo  mofr 
tfi  do  lUfiU  !irF>nsl)iiig  iffiii, 
in  ntbuy  r oi^ei^i t toils  ii m \ 
%iv  rifted  'WU'ihoniifi)u,  wiii* 
vy  if  it  t I kKvavnl  aimimlKounj 
bjdftmg  our  m Ids  ujdiVik 
what  w its  - nut  iViith; 

(*i:  thiM  way  we  ju<ief»<*dv-4i 

Ht I Hn»  bjifilv  y?m  imbfislmd 
hi  j7iHi.  'lh>  gntifi:e;r  *ffiwt 
of  fb^e  tvonfi  -H'ht*  \ytf\v 
drnvia  &Usir  rngt&yoA  at 
night,  ait ry  ib^ahty^  work 
* if  Ibiy  ybnpvWo^  ivyt-'r^' 

ipmiHii I IPPSHH | ..,,,,, vrV.'^45i  it f i it €*tk  '•• 

srill . iii  partnoividu  <vHh  Hvillyy  v/li.oi*  o<  [ an  muhfai.uM/?. ' pupnia n.tf , and  atvw  pmiso 
p’rojvcted  a \vfirh  on  sy\TU<>Tdpotl>*  whpih  is  t and  enyy  iu  abaiubtfi^t’  tipon  dliv 
mow  jnld.ly  ro*  kon.  d the'  nmMrf-1  head;  i uis.  :v  #i,.  and  -r.  whbdi.  a<jo<adpaifv' 

pieces  of  animal  deliuoaf  inn.  }}.*•.  v«*n;i\ >'ii  | |||  ari  ;r  f. ^ ;u>;  ^‘pM'd.  Horn  the  >o  v » idh 

liiS  iiupnlHfi  tn  f ins  tn^k  front 

as  a child  hi^  dissatisfiiofioii  wi^ti  tliu  )]pr  j *A  went,  v .. 

dreft  ie  n jjivniilo  hook*  ea!l:-d  the . flim - \ \H  uiiieh  :gf<adei  Magnitude  m .wvW 
JJnuHwi  jnmuh»\  and  frotit - -*c ttie'-fii-r itmj  finHifiafhk  V^hm  vtjut  tnv<t 


^*SS 


■■&*#:,  'HUW'f  OOUM^KaMT. 
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to  copy  as  little  as  possible,  aud  resorted 
first  to  museums,  and  then  to  newly  killed 
specimeus,  with  which  sportsmen  interested 
in  the  work  obligingly  kept  him  supplied. 
The  cuts  were  again  executed  at  night,  and 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1797.  The  lit- 
erary part  was  still  mainly  Beilby’s,  but 
Bewick’s  share  in  it  was  much  more  con- 
siderable than  in  the  Quadrupeds.  Before 
the  second  volume  could  be  undertaken,  a 
dissolution  of  partnership  took  place,  and 
Bew  ick  was  obliged,  from  necessity,  not 
choice,  to  commence  author,”  of  course  not 
without  “severe  application  and  confine- 
ment.” His  progress  was  interrupted  by 
the  work  of  the  shop,  and. also  by  some  ex- 
periments iu  bank-note  engraviug.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Quadrupeds , the  letterpress 
was  adorned  profusely  with  subsidiary  vi- 
gnettes, executed  in  the  intervals  of  the 
larger  cuts.  The  accompanying  cuts,  1,  3, 
4,  7,  9,  and  11,  are  taken  from  the  British 
Birds. 

Iu  1012  he  resolved,  though  iu  his  sixti- 
eth year,  to  make  his  third  essay  in  the  il- 
lustration of  fables,  and  the  HZsop  tlieu  be- 
gun w’as  finished  six  years  later,  w ith  the 
assistance  of  his  gifted  son  and  partner 
Robert  Bewick.  He  records  this  as  haviug 
been  more  difficult  thau  the  Quadru]>eds  or 
the  Birds,  for  a very  obvious  reason,  since  it 
required  au  exercise  of  the  imagination — a 
faculty  in  wThich  Bewick,  essentially  au  ob- 
server and  a reporter,  wras  not  stroug.  His 
brother’s  assistance,  could  he  have  had  it, 
wuuld,  we  may  surmise,  have  beeu  very 
valuable  here.  Nevertheless,  he  was  work- 
ing over  a field  in  w'hich  he  had  already 
distinguished  himself,  aud  he  easily  sur- 
passed the  earlier  Select  Fables. 

In  spite  of  the  confinement  incident  to 
his  calling,  Bewick  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  seventy-five,  dying  in  1828,  aud  oc- 
cupied with  eugraving  up  to  the  very  last 
(see  cut  2),  ou  a new  work  iuteuded  to  be 
a History  of  British  Fishes.  The  portrait  we 
give  of  him  is  after  one  by  James  Ramsay, 
painted  the  size  of  life,  and  accounted  ex- 
tremely faithful.  His  English  build,  his 
hearty  physique,  his  keen  vision,  his  vivac- 
ity and  shrewduess,  are  all  there,  aud  in  his 
right  baud  the  unwearied  pedestrian  car- 
ries his  “ blackthorn,  full  of  knobs,  with  a 
silver  hoop  on  w hich  lie  engraved  his  name 
and  the  date;  above  that  a horn  of  some 
animal  forming  the  gib.” 

Iu  1794,  w hile  still  gathering  materials 
for  the  British  Birds , Thomas  Bewick  was 
seriously  contemplating  a removal  to  Amer- 
ica. Bringing  his  fame  with  him,  aud  his 
republican  proclivities,  it  is  likely  he  would 
have  taken  deep  root  here,  and  would  have 
given  a stimulus  to  American  taste  which 
would  immeasurably  have  advanced  our 
progress  in  art.  Among  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans  he  would  hardly  have  passed 


for  a stranger,  aud  he  would  have  embel- 
lished the  later  editions  of  the  New  England 
Primer  in  a way  not  dreamed  of  iu  Puri- 
tan philosophy.  But  it  was  otherwise  (aud 
doubtless  well)  ordered,  aud  Newcastle  re- 
mained the  centre  of  that  influence  which 
gave  a new  life  to  the  most  popular  form  of 
art  ever  invented.  The  continuity  of  met- 
al engraving  has,  iu  spite  of  all  vicissitudes, 
been  maintained  from  the  beginning;  but 
w ood-engraving,  after  having  been  made  il- 
lustrious by  the  immortal  works  of  Diirer 
and  the  younger  Holbein  and  their  co-work- 
ers and  disciples  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  the  singular  fate  of  falling  into  neglect 
through  the  very  progress  of  the  typograph- 
ic art.  The  decline  was  sudden,  and  so  far 
complete  that  the  later  productions  tend 
more  and  more  to  resemble  copper-plate. 
In  England,  which  had  beeu  far  behind  the 
Continent  iu  the  perfection  of  its  work, 
wood- engraving  was  actually  improving 
when  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  was  at  its 
low  est  pitch.  The  w ood-cuts  to  which  Bew- 
ick was  accustomed  iu  his  boyhood  were  of 
the  coarsest  description,  but  of  large  size, 
and  w’ere  cut,  as  he  supposes,  “ on  the  plank 
way  of  beech  or  some  other  kind  of  close- 
grained  wood.”  The  low-priced  prints  from 
them  w ere  used  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
common  people,  aud  in  this  respect,  as  in 
their  subjects,  they  corresponded  to  the 
lithographic  wall-pictures  of  our  own  day. 
They  were  portraits  of  celebrities,  or  alle- 
gorical designs,  or  representations  of  na- 
tional victories  by  land  and  sea,  or  of  scenes 
like  the  “ Sailor’s  Farew  ell”  and  his  “ Happy 
Return,”  “Youthful  Sports”  and  “Feats  of 
Manhood,”  “ The  Bold  Archer  Shooting  at  a 
Mark,”  etc.,  etc.  In  cut  9 one  of  these 
cheap  prints  is  seen  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  beside  it  is  probably  another  “picture” 
produced  iu  the  same  way,  which  Bewuck 
says  was  “ a constant  one  in  every  house,” 
namely,  “ King  Charles’s  Tw’elve  Good 
Rules.”  These  rules  w ere  among  the  furni- 
ture which  the  Plymouth  colonists  brought 
with  them  across  the  ocean,  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  are  repeated  here  from  page 
190  of  the  January  number  of  this  Mugazine 
for  1877 : 

THE  TWELVE  GOOD  RULES. 

Profane  no  Dirine  ordinance. 

Touch  no  state  matters. 

Urge  no  healths. 

Pick  no  quarrels. 

Encourage  no  rice. 

Repeat  no  grievances. 

Reveal  no  secrets. 

Maintain  no  ill  opinions. 

Make  no  comparisons. 

Keep  no  bad  company. 

Make  no  long  meals. 

Lay  no  wagers. 

Bewick  took  the  important  step  of  dis- 
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alone  contains  more  than  r>00,  the  Quadruped* 
about  340,  the  various  editions  of  Fable*  at 
least  m many  more ; and  a large  proportion 
of  these  had  beau  st  udied  and  executed  sev- 
eral times,  as  is  proved  by  Hugo  in  fincteF $ 
Wood  - Cm  t*.  a 1 read  y refe  rred  t o.  T he  cuts; 
for  the  Quadruped*  were  executed  in  live 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  <me  a 
week,  eh  idly  by  night,  as  we  have  seen. 

In  closing,  a few  quotations  from  emi- 
nent judges  will  serve  to  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Bewick's  Work  has  been  held 
both  oil  the  ethical  amt  the  artistic  side. 
Leslie  styles  him  “ a truly  original  genius,’* 
*4au  artist  of  the  highest  order  in  his  way/* 
who  '•  resembles  Hogarth  in  this,  tliat  his 
illustrations  of  the  stories  of  others  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  his  own  inventions.” 
l£uskin  calls  him  “a  man  who  was  not 


trained  at  all  [i.  c.,  we  must  understand,  in 
wood-cutting],  and  who  was,  w ithout  train- 
ing, Holbein’s  equal/’  and  again  speaks  of 
*'  the  magnificent  artistic  power,  the  flaw- 
less virtue,  veracity,  tenderness,  the  infinite 
humor  of  the  man/’  who  was  “ as  stout  a re- 
former as  Holbein,  or  Botticelli,  or  Luther,  or 
.Savonarola."  And  here,  finally,  is  what  the 
poet  Wordsworth  said  to  William  Bewick; 

“ Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  admiration  of  those  beautiful  works  by 
your  namesake,  the  engravings  on  wood, 
transcripts  of  nature,  that  I look  at  with 
ever-recurring  pleasure,  and  wonder  at  the 
variety  mid  texture  the  artist  has  contrived 
to  produce  upon  Hitch  difficult  material.  I 
hope,  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  you 
will  not  forget  to  make  mv  compliments  and 
respects  to  Mr.  Bewick.” 


1*.— TUE  BVl*EH8TITtOC8  DUO. 
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ACT  I. 

A detachment  of  French  troops  bivouacked  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Covelteda.  A sentinel 
is  seen  on  the  rocks  overhanging  the  camp.  The 
guard  is  relieved  in  dnmb-show  as  the  dia- 
logue progresses . Louvois  and  LaboissiEre, 
wrapped  in  gi-eat-coats , are  seated  by  a smoul- 
dering fire  of  brask-tcood  in  the  foreground. 
Starlight. 

SCENE  I. 

Louvois  and  LaboissiEre. 
LaboissiEre.  Louvois! 

Louvois.  Eli? 

Laboissieue.  This  is  not  amusing.  You 
are  as  gloomy  to-uiglit  as  an  undertaker  out 
of  employment. 

Louvois.  Say,  rather,  an  executioner  who 
loathes  his  trade.  Gloomy  T Well,  yes.  My 
conscience  is  not  at  ease  in  this  business. 
One  may  be  forgiven,  or  can  forgive  himself, 
many  a cruel  thing  doue  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle; but  to  steal  upon  a defenseless  village, 
and  in  cold  blood  sabre  old  men,  women, 
and  children — that  revolts  me. 

La  Boissiere.  It  must  be  done,  however. 
Louvois.  Yes — the  poor  wretches! 
LaboissiEre.  The  orders  are — 

Louvois.  Every  soul ! 

LaboissiEre.  After  all,  they  have  brought 
it  on  themselves.  Every  detile  in  these  in- 
fernal mountains  bristles  with  carbines,  and 
every  village  gives  shelter  or  warning  to  the 
guerrillas.  The  army  is  beiug  decimated  by 
assassination.  It  is  the  same  ghastly  story 
throughout  Castile  and  Estremadura.  After 
we  have  taken  a town  we  lose  more  men  than 
it  cost  us  to  storm  it.  I would  rather  look 
into  the  throat  of  a battery  at  twenty  yards 
than  attempt  to  pass  through  certain  streets 
in  Madrid  or  Burgos  after  night-fall.  You 
go  in  at  one  end,  but,  diantre!  you  don’t 
come  out  at  the  other. 

Louvois.  These  people  are  lighting  for 
their  homes. 

LaboissiEre.  Poisoning  wells  is  not  light- 
ing, and  assassination  is  not  war.  I see  no 
way  to  end  this  but  by  striking  some  such 
blow  as  we  are  about  to  strike. 

Louvois.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Certain- 
ly the  French  army  in  Spain  is  in  a perilous 
position.  The  men  are  worn  out  with  con- 
tending against  shadows,  and  disheartened 
by  victories  that  prove  more  fatal  than  de- 
feats in  other  hands. 

LaboissiEre.  It  is  the  devil’s  own  coun- 
try. Even  their  cigars  are  detestable.  Will 
yon  have  one  f 
Louvois.  Merci! 

La  Boissiere  ( after  a pause).  This  village 
of  Arguano  which  we  are  to  “discipline,”  as 
Geueral  Juuot  would  say,  is  it  much  of  a 
village? 

Louvois.  No;  an  insignificant  cluster  of 
hamlets — one  wide  cal/e  with  a zigzag  line 
of  stucco  houses  on  each  side,  a posada,  and 


a forlorn  church  standing  like  an  overgrown 
tombstone  in  the  middle  of  the  grave-yard. 
On  a liill-top  overlooking  all,  a windmill  of 
the  time  of  Don  Quixote.  Iu  brief,  the  reg- 
ulation Spanish  village. 

LaboissiEre.  You  have  been  there,  then  ? 

Louvois  (slowly).  Yes,  I have  been  there. 

Laboissiere  [aaidc].  He  has  that  same 
look  in  his  eyes  which  struck  me  just  now. 
[Aloud.]  Pardon  me, Louvois:  you’ve  some 
unpleasant  association  with  the  place. 

Louvois.  No;  on  the  contrary,  I have 
none  but  agreeable  memories  of  Arguano. 
I was  quartered  there,  or  rather  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, for  several  weeks  a year  or  more 
ago.  I was  recovering  from  a wound  at  the 
time,  and  the  air  of  that  valley  did  me  bet- 
ter service  than  a dozen  surgeons.  Then 
the  village  people  were  simple,  honest  folks 
— for  Spaniards.  Indeed,  they  were  kindly 
folks.  I remember  the  old  padre,  he  %vas 
not  half  a bad  fellow,  though  Fve  no  love 
for  priests.  With  his  scant  black  soutane, 
and  his  thin  white  hair  brushed  behind  his 
ears  uuder  a silk  skull-cap,  he  somehow  re- 
minded me  of  my  old  mother  in  Languedoc, 
and  we  were  good  friends.  We  used  to 
empty  a bottle  together  now  and  then  in  the 
shady  posada  garden.  The  Hative  wine  here, 
when  you  get  it  pure,  betters  expectation. 

LaboissiEre.  Why,  that  was  consorting 
with  the  enemy ! The  Church  is  our  dead- 
liest foe  now.  Since  the  bull  of  Pius  VII. 
excommunicating  the  Emperor  we  are  all 
heretical  dogs  in  Spanish  eyes.  His  Holi- 
ness has  made  murder  a short-cut  to  heaven. # 
By  poniarding  or  poisoning  a Frenchman, 
these  fanatics  fancy  they  insure  their  souls. 

Louvois.  Yes,  they  believe  that ; yet,  for 
all, I have  no  great  t hirst  for  this  poor  padre’s 
blood.  If  the  mar^chal  had  only  turned 
over  some  other  village  to  me!  But  no;  I 
had  l>een  stationed  at  Arguano,  I knew  the 
locality,  and  my  request  to  be  assigned  a 
different  command  was  not  even  listened  to. 
In  any  case  such  an  expedition  would  till 
me  with  horror,  but  as  it  is — There  is  a 
fatality  in  sendiug  me  to  Arguano.  Re- 
member that.  From  the  moment  the  orders 
came  I have  had  such  a heaviness  here. 
A while  ago,  in  a half  doze,  I dreamed  of 

* In  Andalusia,  and  in  fact  throughout  Spain,  at  flint 
period,  tlie  priests  taught  the  children  u catechism 
of  which  this  is  a specimen  : 

“ How  many  Emperors  of  the  French  are  there?’* 

“One  actually,  iu  three  deceiving  persons.” 

“ What  are  they  called  ?” 

“ Napoleon,  Murat,  and  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  of 
the  Peace.” 

“ Which  ia  the  moat  wicked  ?” 

“They  are  all  equally  so.” 

“ What  are  the  French  ?” 

“ Apostate  Christians  turned  heretics.” 

“What  punishment  does  a Spaniard  deserve  who 
fails  In  his  duty?” 

“The  death  and  infamy  of  a traitor.” 

“ Is  it  a sin  to  kill  a Frenchman  ?” 

“No,  my  father;  heaven  is  gained  by  killing  one  of 
those  heretical  dogs.” 
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cutting  down  this  harmless  old  priest  who 
had  come  to  me  to  beg  mercy  for  the  women 
and  children.  I cut  him  across  the  face, 
Laboissi&re!  I saw  him  smiling  still,  with 
his  lip  slashed  in  two.  The  irony  of  it!  I 
couldn’t  have  done  that,  surely,  if  I had 
been  awake.  When  I think  of  that  smile,  I 
am  tempted  to  break  my  sword  over  my 
knee  and  throw'  myself  into  the  ravine 
yonder. 

LAiioissikRK  [aside].  This  is  the  man  who 
got  the  cross  for  sabring  three  gunners  in 
the  trench  at  Saragossa!  It  is  odd  be  should 
be  so  moved  by  the  idea  of  killing  a beggar* 
ly  old  Jesuit  more  or  less.  [ Aloud.]  Bah ! 
it  was  only  a dream,  after  all — one  of  those 
villainous  nightmares  which  run  wild  over 
these  hills.  I have  been  kicked  by  ’em  my- 
self many  a time.  What,  the  devil!  dreams 
always  go  by  contraries ; in  which  case  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  old  padre — aud  so  quits. 
It  may  come  to  that.  W’e  are  surrounded 
by  spies ; I would  wager  a week’s  rations 
that  Arguauo  is  prepared  for  us. 

Louvois.  I hope  so.  An  assault  with 
resistance  would  cover  all.  Yes,  yes — the 
spies.  They  must  know  our  destination 
and  our  purpose.  A movement  such  as  this 
could  uot  have  been  made  in  secret.  [ Ab- 
ruptly.] Laboissi&re! 

Laboissi£re.  WellT 

Louvois.  There  was  a certain  girl  at  Ar- 
gnano — a niece  or  goddaughter  to  the  old 
padre — a brave  girl. 

LABOissifeKE.  Ah — so  ? Come  now,  con- 
fess, mon  capitaiue,  it  was  the  sobrina  and 
not  the  old  priest  you  struck  down  in  your 
dream. 

Louvois.  Yes,  that  was  it.  How  did  you 
know  t 

LaboissiIsre.  By  instinct  and  observa- 
tion. There  is  always  a woman  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  thing.  You  have  only  to  go 
deep  enough. 

Louvois.  This  girl  troubles  me.  I was 
ordered  from  Arguauo  very  suddenly ; then 
communication  with  the  place  was  cut  off. 
I have  never  heard  word  of  her  since.  I 
would  not  have  any  hurt  befall  that  girl, 
Laboissi&re.  And  there  is  no  human  way 
to  warn  her  of  the  danger.  A French  mes- 
senger could  not  reach  the  village  alive,  and 
no  other  is  to  be  trusted. 

Laboi88i£re.  I doubt  if  at  this  moment 
there  is  a single  old  man,  woman,  or  child 
left  in  Arguauo.  The  very  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  this  dismal  forest  are  eyes  to  watch 
and  lips  to  betray  our  movements.  The 
peasants  have  probably  already  made  off 
with  that  line  store  of  grain  and  aguardi- 
ente we  so  sorely  need,  and  a score  or  two 
of  brigands  are  doubtless  lying  in  wait  for 
ns  in  some  rocky  pass.  Dismiss  your  anxi- 
ety about  the  girl.  What  is  that  Gascogne 
proverb? — “We  suffer  most  from  the  ills 


which  never  happen.”  Let  us  get  some 
rest ; we  have  had  a rough  day. 

Louvois.  You  are  right ; we  should  sleep. 
We  march  at  daybreak.  Good-night. 

Laboissi£ue.  Good -night,  aud  vive  la 
Frauce ! 

Louvois.  Vive  l’Emperenr! 

LABoissikitE  walks  away  humming  : 

“ Repose®- von 8,  bon  chevaliers.” 

Louvois  (looking  after  him).  There  goes  a 
light  heart.  But  mine — mine  is  as  heavy  as 
lead. 

SCENE  II. 

Lyrical  Interlude. 

Soldiers’  Song. 

The  camp  is  hushed;  the  fires  burn  low; 
Like  ghosts  the  seutries  come  and  go: 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  upou  the  height 
A keen  drawn  sabre  glimmers  white. 
Swiftly  the  midnight  steals  away — 
Reposcz-vous,  bon  chevaliers! 

Perchance  into  your  dream  shall  come 
Visions  of  love  or  thoughts  of  home; 

The  furtive  night-wind,  hurrying  by, 

Shall  kiss  away  the  half-breathed  sigh, 
And  softly  whispering,  seem  to  say, 
Reposez-vous , bon  chevaliers! 

Through  star-lit  dusk  and  shimmering  dew 
It  is  j our  lady  comes  to  you ! 

Delphine,  Lisette,  Annette — who  knows 
By  what  sweet  wayward  name  she  goes? 
Wrapped  in  white  arms  till  break  of  day, 
Reposez-vous , bon  chevaliers  ! 

ACT  II. 

Morning.  The  in  tenor  of  a stone  hut  in  Ar- 
gnano.  Through  the  door  opening  upon  the 
street  are  seen  piles  of  Indian  corn , sheaves 
of  wheat , and  loaves  of  bread  burned  to  cin- 
ders. Empty  leathei • wine-skins  are  scattered 
het'e  and  there  among  the  ashes.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  chamber,  which  is  low-studded  but 
spacious , an  old  woman , pl  opped  up  with  pil- 
lows, is  sitting  on  a pallet  and  crooning  to  her- 
self. In  the  centre  of  the  room  a child  lies 
asleep  in  a cradle.  Mercedes.  Padre  Jo- 
s£f  entering  abruptly. 

SCENE  I. 

Mercedes,  Padre  Jostfr,  and  Ursula. 
Padre  Jos6f.  Mercedes!  daughter!  are 
you  mad  to  linger  so  ? 

Mercedes.  Nay,  father,  it  is  you  who  are 
mad  to  come  back  for  me. 

Padre  Jos£f.  We  were  nearly  a mile  from 
the  village  when  I missed  you  and  the  little 
one.  I thought  you  were  with  those  who 
started  at  sunrise.  Quick,  Mercedes!  there 
is  not  an  instant  to  lose. 

Mercedes.  Then  hasten,  Padre  Jos6f, 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

[Pushes  him  toward  the  door . 
Padre  JostF.  And  you,  child  ? 

Mercedes.  I shall  stay  here. 
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dear.  There  is  dancing  on  the  green.  I 
hear  the  music.  I’d  ever  an  ear  for  cas- 
tanets. When  1 was  a slip  of  a girl  I used 
to  foot  it  with  the  best  in  the  oachueu.  1 
was  it  merry  jade,  Mercedes — a merry  jade. 
Wear  youv  broidered  garters,  dear. 

MKKiKDKS.  She  hears  music.  [lAtitm i.J 
No.  Her  mind  wanders  strangely  to-day* 
now  here,  now  there.  The  gray  spirits  are 
with  her.  [Jo  Fust i.a,  gently.]  No,  grand- 
mother, I shall  stay  with  you  and  Clwjuita. 

Padre  Jos£f.  You  are  mad,  Mercedes. 
They  w ill  murder  yon  all. 

MivUCFro’s,  They  \v  ill  not  have  the  heart  to 
harm  Chiquita,  nor  me.  perhaps, for  her  sake. 

Padre  *1  os£*\  They  have  no  hearts,  these 
Frenchmen.  Ah,  Mercedes,  do  yon  not  know 
better  than  most  that  a Frenchman  has  no 
heart  f 

Mkhckuks  (hvxtihj).  I know  nothing.  I 
shall  stay.  Is  life  so  sweet  to  met  Go, 
Padre . Jmg£f.  What  could  save  you  if  tin  y 
found  you  here?  Not  your  priest’s  robe. 

Padre  Jo&£p.  You  will  follow,  my  daugh- 
ter! 


Padre  Jo»£p.  Listen  to  her.  Sainted  Vir- 
gin! she  will  stay  here,  and  the  French 
blood-hounds  at  our  very  doors! 

Mkkcki>k.h  (pointing  to  Fust.1  la  in  the  cor- 
ner)* Could  1 leave  old  Ursula,  ami  she  not 
able  to  lift  a foot!  Think  you — my  own 
flesh  and  blood ! 

Padre  Jus£k.  Ah,  eielo  ! truty  They  have 
forgotten  her,  the  cowards!  and  now  it  is 
too  late.  God.  w illed  it — sant i ticado  sea  tn 
nombre.  [/7e*ita/c*.]  Mercedes,  Ursula  is 
ohl — Very  old  ,*  the  better  part  of  her  is  al- 
ready dead.  See  how  she  laughs  and  mum- 
bles to  herself,  ami  knows  naught  of  what 
is  passing. 

Mebckdes.  The  poor  grandmother!  she 
thinks  it  is  a saint's  day. 

Padre  JOs£k.  What  is  life  or  death  to 
her  whiw  soul  is  otherwhere  ? What  is  a 
second  more  or  less  to  the  leaf  that  clings 
to  a shrunken  hough  t lint  yon,  Mercedes, 
you  are  young:  the  long  summer  smiles  for 
Bitch  as  you.  Think  of  yourself;  think  of 
Chicjuita.  Come  w ith  me.  child,  emne. 

Ursi  la.  Ay,  ay,  go  w ith  the  good  padre. 
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Mercedes.  No. 

Padre  JosEf.  I beseech  you. 

Mercedes.  No. 

Padre  JosEf.  Then  you  are  lost. 
Mercedes.  Nay,  padrino,  God  is  every 
where.  Do  not  be  angry.  Lay  your  hands 
for  an  instant  on  my  head,  as  you  used  to 
do  when  I was  a little  child,  and  go — go. 
Padre  JosEf.  A Dios. 

Padre  Josef  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
Mercedes’s  forehead,  and  slowly  turns  away. 
Mercedes  vises,  follows  him  to  the  door,  and 
looks  after  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  returns  to  the  middle  of  the  room , and  sits 
on  a low  stool  beside  the  cradle. 

SCENE  II. 

Mercedes  and  Ursula. 

Ursula  (aftei*  a silence).  Has  he  gone,  the 
good  padre  f 

Mercedes.  Yes,  grandmother. 

Ursula  ( wflectively ).  He  was  your  uncle 
once. 

Mercedes.  Once?  Yes,  and  always.  How 
you  speak ! 

Ursula.  He  is  not  gay  any  more,  the  good 
padre.  He  is  getting  old — getting  old. 

Mercedes.  To  hear  her!  and  she  eighty 
years  last  San  Miguel’s  Day! 

Ursula.  What  day  is  it? 

Mercedes.  Hist!  [Lays  one  finger  on  her 
lips .]  Chiquita  is  waking. 

Ursula  ( querulously ).  Hist?  Nay,  I will 
say  my  say  in  spite  of  all.  Hist?  God  help 
us!  who  taught  thee  to  say  hist  to  thy  eld- 
ers ? Ay,  ay,  who  taught  thee  ? What  day 
is  it  ? 

Mercedes  [aside].  How  sharp  she  is 
awhiles!  [Aloud.]  Pardon,  pardon.  Here 
is  little  Chiquita,  with  both  eyes  wide  open, 
to  help  me  beg  thy  forgiveness.  [ Takes  up 
the  child.]  See,  she  has  a smile  for  grand- 
mother. Ah,  no,  little  one,  I have  no  milk 
for  thee ; the  trouble  has  taken  it  all. 
Nay,  cry  not,  dainty,  or  that  will  break  my 
heart. 

Ursula.  Sing  to  her,  nieta.  What  is  it 
you  sing  that  always  hushes  her?  ’Tis gone 
from  me. 

Mercedes.  I know  pot. 

Ursula.  Bethink  thee. 

Mercedes.  I can  not.  The  rhyme  of  the 
three  little  white  teeth? 

Ursula  (clapping  her  hands).  Ay,  ay,  that 
is  it ! 

Mercedes  rocks  the  child  and  sings : 

Who  is  it  opeus  her  blue  bright  eye, 
Blight  as  the  sea  and  blue  as  the  sky? — 
Chiquita ! 

Who  has  the  smile  that  comes  and  goes 
Like  sunshine  over  her  mouth’s  red  rose  ? — 
Muchachita ! 

What  is  the  softest  laughter  heard, 

Gurgle  of  brook  or  trill  of  bird, 

Chiquita  ? 


Nay,  ’tis  thy  laughter  makes  the  rill 
Hush  its  voice  and  the  bird  be  still, 
Muchachita  ! 

Ah,  little  flower-hand  on  my  breast, 

How  it  soothes  me  and  gives  me  rest! 
Chiquita! 

What  is  the  sweetest  sight  I know  ? 

Three  little  white  teeth  in  a row, 

Three  little  white  teeth  in  a row, 
Muchachita  ! 

As  Mercedes  finishes  the  song  a roll  of  drums 
is  heard  in  the  street.  At  the  first  tap  she 
starts  and  listens  intently , and  then  assumes 
a stolid  air.  The  sound  appi'oaches  the  door, 
and  suddenly  ceases. 

La  Boissiere  (speaking  outside).  A sergeant 
aud  two  men  to  follow  me.  Curse 

me  if  there  is  so  much  as  a rat  left  in  the 
whole  village ! Not  a drop  of  wine,  and  the 
bread  burned  to  a crisp. 

[Appears  at  the  threshold. 

SCENE  IIL 

LaboissiEre,  Mercedes,  and  Soldiets . 
Laboissiere.  Holloa!  what  is  this?  An 
old  woman  and  a young  one.  Ah  9E,  but 
she  is  gentille,  the  young  one.  Girl,  what 
are  you  doing  here  ? 

Mercedes.  It  is  my  own  roof,  sefior. 
Laboissiere.  But  your  neighbors  have 
gone.  Why  are  not.  you  with  them? 

Mercedes  (pointing  to  Ursula).  It  is  my 
grandmother,  sefior.  She  is  paralyzed. 

Laboissiere.  So  ? You  couldn’t  carry  her 
off,  and  yon  remained  ? 

Mercedes.  Precisely. 

Laboissiere.  That  was  being  a brave 
girl.  [Lifts  his  cap.]  I salute  valor  wher- 
ever I meet  it.  Why  have  all  the  villagers 
fled  ? 

Mercedes  (bitterly).  Yon  know  right  well. 
Did  they  wish  to  be  massacred  ? 

Laboissiere  (shrugging  his  shoulders).  And 
you  had  no  fear? 

Mercedes.  It  wonld  be  too  much  glory 
for  a hundred  and  eighty  French  soldiers  to 
kill  one  poor  peasant  girl.  And  then  to  come 
so  far! 

LaboissiEre  [rtstVJe].  She  knows  our  very 
numbers,  the  fox ! Now  she  shows  her  teeth  ! 
Why  did  your  people  waste  the  wine  aud 
bread  ? 

Mercedes.  That,  yours  might  neither  eat 
the  one  nor  drink  the  other.  We  do  not  save 
food,  sefior,  for  our  enemies.  My  people 
could  not  take  the  provisions  away ; so  they 
destroyed  them. 

LaboissiEre.  <?est  juste.  Frenchmen 
wonld  have  done  the  same.  Give  the  devil 
his  due.  Is  that  your  child  ? 

Mercedes.  Yes,  the  hija  is  mine. 
LaboissiEre.  Where  is  your  husband — 
with  the  brigands  yonder? 

Mercedes.  My  husband? 

LaboissiEue.  Your  lover,  then. 
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old  sorceress ! She  has  reason.  She  should 
have  her  share.  Place  aux  dames!  A cup, 
somebody,  for  Madame  la  Diablesse ! 

Mercedes  [aside'].  The  coward ! 

One  of  the  men  carries  wine  to  Ursula.  Mer- 
cedes lay s Chiquita  in  the  cradle,  and  sits 
on  the  stool  beside  it,  resting  her  forehead  on 
her  pahns.  Several  soldiers  come  in  and  fill 
their  canteens  from  the  wine -skin.  T hey 
stand  in  groups,  laughing  and  talking  in  an 
under-tone  among  themselves . Labois$i£re, 
who  has  thrown  himself  on  a settle , suddenly 
starts  to  his  feet . 

LAROissiftRK.  The  child ! look  at  the  child ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  it?  It  turns  livid 
— it  is  dying!  Comrades,  we  are  poisoned! 

Mercedes  ( rising  hastily  and  throwing  her 
mantilla  over  the  cradle ).  Yes,  you  are  poison- 
ed ! Al  fuego — al  fuego — todos  al  fuego ! * 
Yon  to  perdition,  I to  heaven! 

La  Boissiere.  Quick,  some  of  yon,  go  warn 
the  others.  [ Unsheathing  his  sword.]  I end 
where  I ought  to  have  begun,  empoisou- 
nense ! 

Mercedes  ( tearing  aside  her  neckerchief ). 
Strike  here,  sefior! 

Louvois  enters , and  halts  between  the  two 
with  a puzzled  expression  on  his  face . His 
glance  slowly  turns  from  LaboiS8I&re  and 
falls  upon  MERCKDE8. 

Louvois.  Mercedes! 

Laboissi^re.  Louvois,  we  are  dead  men ! 
Beware  of  her;  site  is  a fiend!  Kill  her 
without  a word!  The  drink  already  throt- 
tles me — I can  not  breathe  here. 

[ Staggers  out,  followed  wildly  by  the 
soldiers . 

SCENE  IV. 

Louvois  and  Mercedes. 

Louvois.  What  does  ho  say  T 
Mercedes.  Yon  heard  him. 

Louvois.  His  words  have  no  sense.  [ Ap - 
proaehing  rter.]  Ob,  why  are  you  in  this 
place,  Mercedes  f 

Mercedes  ( drawing  back).  I am  here, 
sen  or — 

Louvois.  You  call  me  sofior — 

Mercedes.  Because  we  Spaniards  do  not 
desert  those  who  depend  on  us. 

Louvois.  Is  that  a reproach  t Then  it 
is  cruel.  Have  you  forgotten — 

Mercedes.  I have  not  forgotten  any 
thing.  1 have  had  cause  to  remember  all. 
I remember,  among  other  things,  that  a cer- 
tain wounded  French  soldier  was  cared  for 
in  this  village  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  onr 
own  people,  aud  that  now  he  comes  back  to 
massacre  ns. 

Louvois.  Mercedes ! 

Mercedes.  I remember  the  morning, 
nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  padre 
brought  me  your  letter.  Because  it  was 


• “To  tho  flames— to  the  flames— all  of  you  to  the 
flame" !” 


full  of  those  soft  oaths  which  women  love, 
I carried  it  iu  my  bosom  for  a twelvemonth ; 
then  for  another  twelvemonth  I carried  it 
because  I hoped  to  give  it  back  to  you  some 
day.  [ Takes  a paper  from  her  pocket .]  See, 
sefior,  what  slight  things  words  are. 

[ Tears  the  paper  into  small  pieces  which 
she  scatters  at  his  feet 

Louvois.  It  is  yon  who  have  broken 
faith.  I should  be  the  last  of  men  if  I could 
have  forgotten  you,  Mercedes.  Listen  to 
me.  Since  I left  Arguano  I have  beott  at 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  among  the  mountains — 
where  not  f — in  all  places  except  those  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  get  a message  to 
you.  The  troubled  state  of  the  couutry 
should  have  explained  my  silence  when  you 
doubted.  Twice  I have  had  letters  brought 
back  to  me — with  the  bearers’  blood  upon 
them.  What  Frenchman  could  find  his 
way  through  the  forest  of  Covelleda  f Oth- 
er letters,  trusted  to  Spauish  hands,  have 
been  opeued,  as  I suspected  they  would  be, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  money.  So  nothing 
from  me  has  reached  you.  It  is  just  as  well. 
If  the  words  you  had  of  mine  have  lost  val- 
ue to  you,  it  is  because  they  are  like  those 
jewels  which,  in  the  story  the  padre  told 
us,  changed  their  color  when  the  wearer 
proved  unfaithful. 

Mercedes.  Aquiles! 

Louvois.  Though  I could  not  come  to 
yon  nor  send  to  you,  I never  dreamed  of 
being  forgotten.  I used  to  say  to  myself, 
u A week,  a month,  a year — what  does  it 
matter  t That  brown  girl  is  as  true  as 
steel !”  I think  I bore  a charmed  life  in 
those  days ; I grew  to  believe  that  neither 
illness  nor  death  could  touch  me  imtil  I had 
seen  you  again,  Mercedes.  [ The  girl  stands 
with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom , and  looks 
at  him  with  a growing  light  in  he r eyes .]  It 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  our 
division  returned  to  Burgos.  I have  lain 
awake  two  nights  devising  means  to  let  you 
kuow  that  I was  near  yon.  Then  that 
dreadful  order  came.  It  was  a grim  trick 
of  Fate’s  to  select  me  to  lead  a column 
against  Arguano.  You  would  see  how  lit- 
tle heart  I had  for  the  duty  if  you  could 
but  suspect  the  joy  which  filled  me  when  I 
found  the  village  deserted.  [Mercedes 
moves  swiftly  across  the  room , and,  kneeling  on 
the  flagstones  near  Louvois’s  feet , begins  to 
pick  up  the  fragments  of  the  lei  ter.  Louvois 
suddenly  stoops  and  takes  her  by  the  tern  to.] 
Mercedes ! 

Mercedes.  Ah,  but  I was  so  unhappy! 
Was  I unhappy  T I forget.  [ Looks  up  in 
his  face  and  laughs .]  It  is  so  long  ago! 
When  I hear  your  voice,  two  years  are  as 
yesterday.  It  was  not  I,  but  some  poor  girl 
I used  to  know,  who  was  like  to  die  for  you. 
It  was  not  I — I have  never  been  any  thing 
but  happy.  Nay,  I must  needs  weep  a little 
for  her,  the  days  were  so  heavy  to  that  poor 
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girl.  Aud  when  you  go  away  again,  as  go 
yon  must — 

Louvois.  I shall  take  that  poor  girl  with 
me,  Mercedes.  Do  you  understand  t You 
are  to  come  with  me  to  Burgos.  [ Aside .] 
What  a blauk  look  she  wears!  She  does 
not  seem  to  uuderstand. 

Mercedes  ( abstractedly ).  With  you  to 
Burgos  T Am  1 dreaming  all  thisf  The 
very  room  seems  unfamiliar;  the  crucifix 
yonder,  at  which  1 have  knelt  a thousand 
times,  was  it  always  there  f My  head  is  full 
of  unwonted  visions.  I think  1 hear  music, 
and  the  sound  of  castanets,  like  poor  old 
Ursula.  Those  airs  iu  the  street,  is  it  a 
merry-makiug t Ah!  what  a pain  struck 
my  heart  then!  O God!  I had  forgotten. 
[Clutches  his  arm  and  pushes  him  from  her.] 
Have  yon  drunk  wine  this  day  f 

Louvois.  Why,  Mercedes,  how  strange 
you  are ! 

Mercedes.  No,  no ! have  you  drunk  wine  f 

Louvois.  Well,  yes,  a cup  without.  What 
then  1 How  white  you  are! 

Mercedes.  Quick!  let  me  look  you  in 
the  face.  I wish  to  tell  you  something.  All 
thiugs  slip  from  me.  Chiquita — No,  hold 
me  closer.  I do  not  see  you  now.  Iuto  the 
sunlight — into  the  sunlight. 

Louvois.  She  is  faintiug. 


Mercedes.  I am  dying — I am  poisoned. 
The  wiue  was  drugged  for  the  French.  Chi- 
quita— there  in  the  cradle — she  is  dead — 
and  I — [Sinks  down  at  his  feet. 

Louvois  ( stooping  over  her).  Mercedes! 
Mercedes ! 

After  a brief  internal  a measured  tramp  is  heard 
outside . A sergeant , with  a file  of  soldiers  in 
disorder , enters  the  hut. 

SCENE  V. 

Sergeant  and  Soldiers. 

First  Soldier.  Behold ! he  has  killed  the 
murderess. 

Second  Soldier.  If  she  had  but  twenty 
lives,  now ! 

Third  Soldier.  That  would  not  bring 
back  our  lieutenant  and  the  rest. 

Second  Soldier.  Sapristi,  no!  but  it 
would  give  us  life  for  life. 

First  Soldier.  Malediction ! are  twenty 
dead  f 

Sergeant.  Taisez-vous!  Mon  capitaine! 
[ The  sergeant  advances  and  makes  a military 
salute  to  Louvois,  who  is  half  kneeling  beside 
the  body  of  the  woman.']  Mon  capitaiue! 
[Aside.]  He  does  not  answer  me.  [Lays 
his  hand  hurriedly  on  Louvois’s  shoulder.] 
Silence,  there!  and  stand  uncovered.  Le 
capitaiue  est  inort! 


THE  FORECLOSURE  OF  THE  MORTGAGE. 

Wile  right  in  the  settin’-room,  Deacon ; it’s  all  in  a muddle,  you  see, 

But  I hadn't  no  heart  to  right  it,  so  I've  jest  let  every  thing  be. 

Besides,  I’m  a-goin’  to-morrer — I calk’late  to  start  with  the  dawn — 

And  the  house  won’t  seem  so  home-like  if  it’s  all  upsot  and  forlorn. 

I sent  off  the  children  this  mornin* : they  both  on  ’em  begged  to  stay? 

But  I thought  ’twould  be  easier,  mebbe,  if  I was  alone  to-day. 

For  this  Was  the  very  day.  Deacon,  jest  twenty  year  ago, 

That  Caleb  and  me  moved  in ; so  1 couldn't  forgit  it,  you  know. 

We  was  so  busy  and  happy ! — we’d  ben  married  a month  before — 

And  Caleb  would  clear  the  table  and  brush  up  the  kitchen  floor. 

He  said  I was  tired,  and  he’d  help  me;  but,  law!  that  was  always  his  way — 
Always  handy  and  helpful,  and  kind,  to  the  very  last  day. 

Don’t  you  remember,  Deacon,  that  winter  I broke  my  arm? 

Why,  Caleb  skursely  left  me,  not  even  to  ’tend  to  the  farm. 

There  night  and  mornin’  I saw  him,  a-settin’  so  close  to  my  bed, 

And  I knew  him  in  spite  of  the  fever  that  made  me  so  wild  in  my  head. 

He  never  did  nothin’  to  grieve  me,  until  he  left  me  behind — 

Yes,  I know,  there’s  no  use  in  talkin’,  but  somehow  it  eases  my  mind. 

And  he  sot  such  store  by  you,  Deacon,  1 needn’t  tell  you  now, 

But  unless  he  had  your  jedgraent,  he  never  would  buy  a cow. 

Well,  our  cows  is  gone,  and  the  horse  too — poor  Caleb  was  fond  of  Jack, 

And  I cried  like  a fool  this  mornin’  when  I looked  at  the  empty  rack. 

I hope  he’ll  be  kindly  treated:  ’twould  worry  poor  Caleb  so 

If  them  Joneses  should  whip  the  cretur — but  I s’pose  he  ain’t  like  to  know. 

I’ve  ben  thinkin’  it  over  lately,  that  when  Mary  sickened  and  died, 

Her  father’s  sperrit  was  broken,  for  she  was  alius  his  pride. 

He  wasn’t  never  so  cheery ; he’d  smile,  but  the  smile  wa’n’t  bright, 

And  he  didn’t  care  for  the  cattle,  though  once  they’d  ben  his  delight. 

The  neighbors  all  said  he  was  ailin’,  and  they  tried  to  hint  it  to  me ; 

They  talked  of  a church-yard  cough ; but,  oh ! the  blind  are  those  who  icon't  see. 
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Jest  wait  dow — jest  wait  a minute— HI  take  it  in  bime-by 

That  I can  stay.  Why,  Deacon,  I don’t  know  what  makes  me  cry ! 

I haven’t  no  words  to  thank  you.  Ef  Caleb  was  only  here, 

He’d  sech  a head  for  speak  in’,  he’d  make  my  feelin’s  clear. 

There’s  a picter  in  our  old  Bible  of  an  angel  from  the  skies, 

And  though  he  hasn’t  no  great-coat,  and  no  spectacles  on  his  eyes, 

He  looks  jest  like  you,  Deacon,  with  your  smile  so  good  and  trew, 

And  whenever  I see  that  picter,  ’twill  make  me  think  of  you. 

The  children  will  be  so  happy ! Why,  Debby  will  ’most  go  wild ; 

She  fretted  so  much  at  leavin’  her  garding  behind,  poor  child ! 

And,  law ! I’m  as  glad  as  Debby,  ef  only  for  jest  one  thing — 

Now  I can  tend  the  posies  I planted  there  last  spring 

On  Caleb’s  grave : he  loved  the  flowers,  and  it  seems  as  ef  he’ll  know 

They’re  a-bloomin’  all  around  him  while  he’s  sleepin’  there  below. 


AN  ENGLISH  BRIDE  IN  ROUMANIA. 


POOR  Emily  Wayno!  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a captain  on  half-pay  in 
the  English  navy.  Her  family  had  led  a 
tranquil  and  retired  country  life  till  Emily 
was  grown  up,  wheu  they  went  over  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  change  and  see  the  world. 
Emily  was  a fresh,  pretty  little  girl,  with 
about  the  usual  ignorance  or  in  forma- 
tiou  of  any  other  boarding-school  miss  of 
nineteen,  but  she  was  well  pleased  to  avail 
herself  of  any  advantages,  and  rapidly  pick- 
ed up  tolerable  French,  improved  in  music 
by  hard  practicing,  and  became  a member 
of  a dancing  class  under  the  instruction  of 
M.  Fouquet,  who,  with  Cellarius,  was  chief 
professor  of  that  art  in  the  latter  days  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Daucing  masters  who  led 
the  advauce  of  fashion  were  just  beginning 
to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  figures  of  the 
German.  The  ladies  of  the  class  who  met 
at  M.  Fouq  net’s  rooms  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  from  3 to  5 p.m.  were  all  known 
to  each  other,  but  it  was  understood  that 
M.  Fouquet  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
gentlemen  pupils  of  whose  standing  in  so- 
ciety he  could  give  a good  account.  There 
were  several  travelling  Englishmen,  a 
young  Greek  in  a fez  from  the  Turkish  Em- 
bassy, an  Italian  cadet  of  the  noble  Neapoli- 
tan house  of  Riazio-8forza,  and  Count  Ru- 
diger Koskoi,  a nobleman  of  Roumania. 

Count  Rudiger  was  a very  agile  dancer, 
and  Emily  Wayne  the  prettiest  girl  at  the 
rooms.  It  soou  became  a settled  thing  that 
the  Ban,  Voruik,  Logotliele,  Postelnik,  or 
whatever  his  appellation  really  was  (for 
count  was  only  a free  translation  of  some 
barbarous  title),  was  her  habitual  partner. 
By  degrees  they  grew  intimate.  They  met 
at  balls,  especially  at  a great  entertainment 
giveu  by  Lady  Nortuar. by  at  the  English 
Embassy.  Count  Rudiger  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Captain  Wayne  and  his  good 
lady,  uud  begau  to  visit  at  their  appartement 
in  the  evenings.  About  this  time  a rich 
auut  of  Miss  Emily’s  came  to  Paris,  a wom- 
an who  had  seen  the  world  upon  its  vulgar 


side,  while  the  Waynes  were  simply  people 
of  natural  refinement  who  had  hitherto 
seeu  nothing.  The  world  had  been  shut 
out  from  them,  as  it  were,  by  a glass  door, 
through  which  they  gazed,  aud  hardly  could 
distinguish  men  from  shadows.  Auut  Mar- 
tha, however,  was  intent  upon  realities,  aud 
was  so  well  pleased  with  her  niece’s  “con- 
quest,” about  which  the  little  sisters  told 
her  before  she  had  had  time  to  settle  herself 
in  her  new  rooms,  that  she  expressed  her  iu- 
tention  of  giving  her  upon  her  wedding  day 
£5000. 

This  kind  iuteution  in  some  way  reached 
the  ears  of  Count  Rudiger.  A man  need  not 
be  a fortune-hunter  to  appreciate  the  added 
charm  leut  by  a little  money  to  the  graces 
of  the  lady  he  is  disposed  to  love.  The 
news  of  Auut  Martha’s  bounty  completed 
his  good  opiuion  of  “ Mees”  Emily.  It  was 
very  amusing  making  love  in  the  English 
fashion,  with  no  preliminary  explanations 
with  papa  aud  mamma.  He  diverted  him- 
self with  it  amazingly,  consulted  his  French 
friends  at  the  club  about  it,  got  the  very 
oddest  counsels,  and  acted  ou  them ; hardly, 
however,  surprising  the  young  lady  or  her 
family,  for  Emily  had  had  no  experience  in 
lovers  or  iu  love-making,  and  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  could  not  communicate  intelli- 
gibly with  the  would-be  son-in-law. 

He  proposed  to  her  upon  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  having  been  assured  that  that  was  the 
English  saint’s  day  consecrated  to  such  do- 
ings. Emily  was  a little  frightened  by  the 
love-letter  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper 
embossed  with  hearts  aud  Cupids.  It  did 
not  seem  like  serious  business  to  be  asked 
to  decide  the  greatest  question  of  her  life 
upon  such  tawdry  stationery.  It  was  a ter- 
ribly solemn  question  when  she  came  to 
think  about  it.  To  go  so  far  away  into  a 
land  so  totally  unkuown  to  her  as  Moldavia, 
to  give  herself  to  a husband  of  the  Greek 
Church — yet  people  had  assured  her  there 
was  affinity  between  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  Anglican,  so  that  to  marry  a man  of 
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that  communion  would  uot  be  to  commit  a 
sin  like  marrying  a member  of  the  Clmrcb 
of  Rome.  Per  contra , Emily  felt  sure  she 
was  iu  love  with  him.  Couut  Rudiger  was 
very  handsome,  fashionable,  agreeable,  with 
a great  deal  of  naive  simplicity  of  thought,  in 
spite  of  his  good- breeding.  To  be  a count- 
ess— Countess  Emily  ! She  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  be  influenced  by  such  worldli- 
ness as  that,  but  surely  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  a coronet  embroidered  on 
the  pocket-haudkerchiefs  of  her  trousseau  ; 
and  then  to  be  mistress  of  his  large  estates; 
to  have  500  peasants  to  whom  she  might  do 
good  on  a grand  scale  when  she  became 
their  lady — and  to  have  her  aunt,  father, 
mother,  and  little  sisters  all  so  pleased  at 
her  promotion ! 

Emily’s  reasons  for  saying  yes  were  as 
many  and  as  good  as  those  of  most  girls. 
Alas!  how  carelessly  that  wrord  is  uttered 
let  the  colnmiiB  of  our  newspapers,  the  rec- 
ords of  our  police  courts,  the  pages  of  our 
novelists,  the  speeches  and  the  writings  of 
sufferers  on  all  sides  of  us,  proclaim.  Let  ns 
at  least  be  thankful  that  the  choice  of  only 
one  relationship  is  granted  us.  What  wTould 
become  of  us  if  we  had  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  ourselves  with  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and  aunts, 
when  we  consider  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded produced  by  the  exercise  of  our  one 
privilege  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  our 
own  husbands  and  wives  f 

So  Emily  Wayne  was  married  early  in  the 
spring  at  the  English  Embassy.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  her  married  by 
any  Roumanian  ceremony,  for  though  there 
was  a handsome  new  Greek  Church  lately 
erected  in  the  Rue  Nenve  de  Berri  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  Russiau  Embassy,  she 
learned  with  surprise  that  no  Roumanian 
would  set  foot  in  it;  that  the  Russian  and 
Roumanian  Greek  churches  were  wholly  ir- 
reconcilable ; that  the  Russians  were  “ ac- 
cursed dogs”  and  “ vile  schismatics ;”  that, 
in  short  (according  to  a confused  idea  she 
acquired  on  the  subject),  a member  of  the 
Church  of  England  might  as  well  be  married 
in  a conventicle  by  an  elder  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  However,  they  were  duly  married 
at  last.  A wandering  archimandrite  from 
Ronmania  turned  up  iu  time  in  the  French 
capital.  The  Roumanian  ceremony  was  very 
unimportant  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wayne, 
provided  they  were  all  right  as  to  the  chief 
marriage  at  t he  English  Embassy ; and  early 
in  June  Count  Rudiger  and  Countess  Emily 
were  floating  down  the  Danube  ou  their 
way  to  their  new  home. 

By  this  time  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  a happier  young  wife  than  Conutess 
Emily ; her  youug  lord,  too,  was  most  satis- 
factorily in  love. 

Sweet  little  Countess  Emily ! Her  nature 
developed  itself  under  the  fostering  warmth 
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of  her  husband’s  appreciation.  Iu  the  sun- 
shiue  of  her  new  happiness  all  sorts  of  pret- 
ty things  in  her — charms,  graces,  fancies, 
coquetries — began  to  peep  out  shyly.  Like 
every  other  woman  heartily  in  love,  her 
whole  beiug  was  absorbed  by  it.  Count 
Rudiger  was  iu  love  too,  though  he  fonud 
other  things  to  attend  to,  and  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  fare,  the  other  passengers,  and 
the  discomforts  of  the  journey.  There  is  no 
better  place  for  enjoying  love  and  love-mak- 
ing than  the  deck  of  a steamer.  Compan- 
ionship and  conversation  there  become  ne- 
cessities, mutual  dependence  is  unavoidable, 
even  occasional  absences  are  acceptable, 
both  to  the  party  who  goes  forward  to  en- 
joy his  cigar,  and  to  his  companion  left  to 
ponder  and  arrange  in  her  own  thoughts  all 
the  impressions  to  which  her  talk  with  him 
has  given  rise.  For  conversations  between 
lovers  either  in  the  days  of  courtship  or  of 
honey-moon  are  like  excursions  iuto  an  un- 
discovered country,  where  every  step  we 
take  leads  to  fresh  knowledge,  and  if  any 
thing  should  rudely  shock  our  prejudices, 
there  is  a curious  process  known  to  the  af- 
fections by  which  it  can  be  adj listed  rightly 
in  some  other  light  by  her  who  “ believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,”  as  she  lays 
down  her  chart  of  married  life  by  the  aids 
of  faith  and  sympathy. 

To  any  oue  who  has  not  during  the  past 
two  years  refreshed  his  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography, we  may  say  that  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  now  called  Roumania,  claim  to 
have  been  peopled  by  Roman  military  col- 
onists who  intermarried  with  the  female 
“ young  barbarians”  who  played  around  their 
Dacian  mothers  in  gladiatorial  days.  Their 
language  is  a corrupted  Latin,  sufficiently 
like  Italian  to  be  easily  understood  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  peasaut  speech  of  It- 
aly. It  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  about 
twelve  millions  of  people,  six  or  seven  mill- 
ions of  whom  live  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia. At  the  time  of  which  we  write  those 
people  wrere  not  entirely  emancipated  from 
Tnrkish  rule,  though  very  nearly  so.  They 
paid  a tribute  of  about  $100,000  annually  to 
the  Porte,  and  ivere  bound  not  to  ally  them- 
selves with  her  enemies.  The  ruler  or  Hos- 
podar  of  Moldavia  was  Gregorio  Ghika. 
They  were  under  the  protection  of  five  great 
powers,  and  about  as  well  cared  for  os  a 
baby  with  five  nurses  would  have  been. 
They  elected  their  ruler,  had  him  approved 
by  the  five  powers,  and  appointed  by  a Tnrk- 
ish firman  from  the  Sultan.  Iu  shape  Rou- 
inaniu  resembles  a baby’s  knitted  shoe, 
Wallachia  being  the  foot,  Moldavia  the  an- 
kle. The  Wallachian  sole  rests  on  the  Dan- 
ube, the  toe  and  instep  touch  on  Hungary, 
while  Moldavia  runs  up  like  a wedge  be- 
tween the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Southern  Russia.  It  is  as  Kossuth 
says, 44  an  islaud  lying  in  a Sclavouian  sea.” 
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Count  Rudiger  and  Countess  Emily  were 
bound  for  Jassy,  the  lively  little  capital  of 
Moldavia,  lying  about  ten  miles  from  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  count  preferred  to 
coast  along  the  southern  shore  of  Wallachia, 
and  to  laud  at  Galatz,  the  sole  port  of  his  na- 
tive principality,  so  as  to  avoid  the  discom- 
forts of  a land  journey  across  a country  cov- 
ered with  fields  of  maize  and  wheel  tracks, 
but  wholly  destitute  of  highways.  Feuds 
boil  more  fiercely  in  a pint  pot  than  a cal- 
dron, and  as  a Moldavian  he  had  no  liking 
for  the  court  or  people  of  the  sister  princi- 
pality, while  Emily,  of  course,  adopted  ev- 
ery idea  of  her  husband's,  having,  indeed, 
upon  most  subjects  no  ideas  of  her  own  to 
oppose  to  them.  All  her  thought  was  how 
snpremely  blessed  she  was,  and  how  earnest- 
ly she  hoped  to  become  her  husband’s  crown 
and  blessing. 

Day  after  day  they  floated  down  the  Dan- 
ube, the  shallow  river  winding  through  in- 
terminably wide  plains,  sandy  along  tbe 
river-bed,  but  fertile  toward  the  interior. 
For  miles  and  miles  scarcely  a human  habi- 
tation could  be  seen;  and  the  few  towns, 
with  mud  lints  thatched  with  reeds,  were 
hardly  more  tliau  villages.  The  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  the  landscape  were  the 
immense  levers  of  the  draw-wells,  scattered, 
for  the  convenience  of  watering  flocks,  all 
over  the  country.  Here  and  there  along  the 
shores  were  wooden  watch-houses,  often 
standing  on  immensely  elevated  piles,  and 
beacons  (which  were  fagots  of  straw  aloft 
on  poles)  to  be  lighted  as  a warning  to  the 
iuterior  of  any  sudden  invasion. 

The  Danube  on  this  plain  occupies  a bed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  volume,  though 
it  sometimes  rises  many  feet  above  its  or- 
dinary level,  and  overflows  the  country  for 
many  miles.  On  this  occasion,  luckily  for 
our  travellers,  the  waters  were  out,  and 
much  country  submerged,  otherwise  they 
would  probably  have  been  detained  many 
hours  on  pestiferous  sand-banks,  and  at  sev- 
eral points  might  have  been  compelled  to 
change  their  steamer. 

Had  Countess  Emily  been  capable  of  ap- 
preciating discomfort  during  her  wedding 
journey,  she  would  have  doubtless  com- 
plained of  the  mosquitoes,  an  especially 
veuomous  race  of  which  are  believed  in  the 
Daiiubiaii  provinces  to  be  bred  in  the  cave 
of  the  dragon  that  received  his  death-stroke 
from  St.  George,  and  which  is  shown  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  that  pestiferous  reptile 
were  still  the  scourge  of  the  country  which 
he  ravaged  while  in  life,  having  had  his 
powers  of  annoyance,  as  it  were,  put  into 
commission,  for  every  summer  swarms  of 
these  insects,  bred  from  his  putrid  carcass, 
eouie  forth  from  his  former  den  to  prey  on 
men  aud  cattle.  Even  Conn  teas  Emily  felt 
hardly  in  charity  with  her  patron  saint  when 


these  all-pervading  pests,  called  Furia  in - 
fernalis  by  naturalists,  compelled  her  after 
night-fall  to  seek  shelter  in  her  stifling  cabin. 

The  peasants  seen  along  the  shore  seemed 
filthy  savages,  with  their  wild  features 
framed  iu  shaggy,  frowzy  hair  and  thick 
mustaches.  Their  cloaks  were  all  of  dingy 
sheep-skin  ; their  coarse,  unwholesome-look- 
ing shirts  were  soaked  in  lard  to  keep  them 
from  the  bites  of  St.  George’s  infernal ia  ; and 
they  wore  brown  broad  Spanish  hats  turned 
up  at  the  brim.  Countess  Emily  ventured 
to  criticise  them,  for  she  was  told  they  were 
Hungarians ; but  truth  compelled  her  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself  that  Roumanians  were 
no  better  when  she  coasted  the  shore  of 
Wallachia.  The  landscape,  however,  be- 
came much  more  interesting.  The  sluggish 
Danube  turned  into  a rapid  stream,  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  navigate,  with  danger- 
ous rapids,  towering  cliffs,  and  ruined  robber 
castles.  Soon,  too,  after  passing  the  bound- 
ary between  Hnugary  and  Wallachia,  the 
steamer  floated  through  the  Danube’s  Iron 
Gate — a shelf  of  rock  running  across  the  bed 
of  tbe  river.  The  passage  over  this  ledge, 
through  these  eddies,  whirlpools,  and  a dou- 
ble water-fall,  is  effected  by  the  help  of  a 
small  tug  steamer,  while  slow  barges  are 
dragged  laboriously  up  the  stream  along  the 
Servian  shore  by  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of 
oxen.  The  hills  on  either  side  this  formi- 
dable pass  are  not  precipitous,  and  slope 
back  from  the  shore,  by  no  meaiiB  giving  the 
idea  of  gates.  There  was,  as  we  have  said, 
an  unusual  volume  of  water  in  the  Danube 
when  Count  Rudiger  and  his  youug  wife 
passed  down,  so  that  the  steamer  met  with 
no  detention  or  accident.  Emily’s  school 
knowiedge  of  ancient  history  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  come  iu  contact  with  an  actu- 
ality when  she  saw  the  remains  of  Trajan’s 
Bridge,  which  all  the  floods  and  ice  of  1700 
winters  have  been  powerless  to  destroy. 

At  Giurgevo,  the  port  of  Bucharest,  where 
are  an  abominable  lazaretto,  the  ruins  of 
au  ancient  fortress,  two  filthy  inns,  and  a 
shed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steamers, 
a party  of  Roumauiau  ladies  aud  gentlemeu 
came  on  board.  They  were  all  from  Mol- 
davia, and  all  friends  of  Count  Rudiger,  who 
welcomed  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  seem- 
ed delighted  to  introduce  his  English  wrife  to 
them.  To  Emily  it  seemed  like  an  invasion 
of  her  paradise.  There  wras  nothing  of  the 
reserve  and  privacy  an  Englishwoman  loves 
to  preserve  even  in  society.  They  were  like 
members  of  an  enormous  family.  Existence 
among  them  seemed  to  be  like  life  in  a cara- 
vansary, without  any  secret  chambers,  calm 
retreats,  or  moments  of  solitude  to  refresh 
the  weary  soul.  Countess  Emily  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  obstreperous  cordial- 
ity ; but  the  happiness  of  her  wedding  jour- 
ney terminated  with  their  arrival.  She 
knew  she  ought  not  to  grudge  her  husband 
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the  pleasure  lie  appeared  to  feel  in  the  soci- 
ety of  his  country  people.  Bnt  she  began 
to  find  herself  very  lonely  while  they  were 
talking  in  a language  as  yet  unfamiliar  to 
her  except  in  words  of  endearment  from  her 
husband.  Now  it  seemed  wholly  incompre- 
hensible as  spoken  rapidly,  with  wild  gestic- 
ulations, with  raised  voices,  and  in  eager 
tones.  She  sat  aud  smiled,  because  she  knew 
she  ought  not  to  look  miserable,  but  her 
smile  became  set  and  fixed.  The  party  got 
up  a little  supper  as  the  day  closed  iu,  and 
had  music  aud  siugiug.  They  sang  ostensi- 
bly to  please  her — national  songs — but  very 
soon  they  forgot  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  performances. 

At  last  she  took  her  husband’s  arm,  and 
asked  if  she  might  go  iuto  her  cabin.  He 
took  her  away  at  once,  aud  then  returned 
to  the  gay  crowd.  When  he  came  back  to 
her  it  was  past  miduigbt.  Emily  was  still 
awake,  aud  smiled  at  him. 

“What,”  she  said,  still  smiling,  “did  you 
talk  about  wheu  I was  goue  !” 

“ We  talked  of  you,  my  dear  one.  They 
have  been  telling  me  we  must  not  expect  so 
much  welcome  as  I had  hoped  from  my  fa- 
ther and  mother.  It  seems — Well,  years 
ago,  before  I left  my  native  land  to  travel, 
1 was  betrothed  from  my  boyhood  to  Count- 
ess Feodora  Dombitska.  Her  estates  join 
ours,  and  it  would  have  been  an  admirable 
marriage.  She  is  a year  older  than  I am ; 
when  I was  seventeen  she  was  eighteen,  and 
she  thought  me  then  too  young.  She  pre- 
ferred Andrei  Folko,  and  married  him.  Now 
it  seems  they  are  divorced  by  mutual  consent, 
though  she  had  to  buy  him  off  by  an  n urea- 
sou  able  sacrifice  of  property,  aud  my  father 
and  mother  (they  say,  too,  Countess  Feodora 
herself)  at  once  set  their  hearts  upon  ray 
marry iug  her.  It  would  have  been  a splen- 
did thing  to  unite  the  properties,  and  I was 
brought  up  to  expect  it.  However,  it  is  too 
late  now. 

44 1 Too  late,  too  late  I’*’ 

And  he  hummed  the  refrain  of  one  of  his 
wife’s  English  songs. 

She  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  wide 
open  with  astonishment. 

“Oh,  Rudiger,  they  would  not  have  had 
yon  marry  a divorced  woman!  The  Bible 
says  people  should  never  get  di  vorced.  4 Till 
death  do  us  part,’  yon  know.  Divorces  are 
so  wicked !” 

Count  Rudiger  looked  astonished  in  his 
turn. 

“ I am  afraid  we  are  a wicked  lot,  then,” 
he  replied,  looking  at  her  furtively  to  see 
how  she  would  take  it.  “ Why,  there  is 
scarcely  a woman  in  Jassy  who  has  not  been 
divorced.  Custom  and  the  laws  of  our 
Church  authorize  every  woman  to  be  di- 
vorced three  times— /our,  if  any  of  her  mar- 
riages were  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity.  Why,  ma  mie , my  leetel 


darling,  what  cau  it  matter  to  you  f They 
change  till  it  is  certain  the  right  husband 
has  the  right  bride.  But  thou  and  I are 
right.  No  need  of  divorce  for  us.  1 shall 
make  my  father  and  mother  understand  that 
from  the  first.  As  if  Couutess  Feodora, 
handsome  though  she  used  to  be,  with  her 
high  nose  and  dashing  eyes,  could  be  com- 
pared to  my  little  English  blue  flower. 
Cheer  up, my  Emily!”  (for  she  was  cryiug 
bitterly).  “Why, how  can  this  have  trou- 
bled you  so  greatly  t I wish  I had  not  told 
you.” 

It  required  long  soothing  before  the  gen- 
tle Euglish  girl  could  iu  any  way  adjust  to 
her  ideas  the  new  impressiou  that  was  so 
unspeakably  painful  to  her.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  the  only  hold  she  had  upon  her 
husbaud  was  his  fancy  f That  fancy  was 
indeed  iu  the  ascendant,  but  might  it  al- 
ways resist  a father  and  a mother  pleading 
the  cause  of  that  fiashing  Couutess  Feo- 
dora! How  dreadful — how  inexpressibly 
dreadful  if  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
wrestle  with  this  bold  bad  woiuau  for  her 
husbaud’s  heart,  her  wedding  ring,  even  her 
own  respectability ! Rudiger  loved  her. 
Ah ! she  was  well  assured  of  that!  Bnt  this 
thing  he  appeared  to  view  so  differently  l 
Would  he  have  told  her  of  such  customs, 
would  he  have  insulted  her  by  mentioning 
divorce,  hod  he  been  able  to  guess  how  much 
such  things  shocked  her! 

Not  a moment  of  quiet  rest  did  Countess 
Emily  obtain  that  night.  And  in  her  wak- 
ing dreams  she  seemed  to  be  sliding  down  a 
precipice,  to  have  slipped  over  the  cliffs 
that  guarded  Paradise,  to  be  on  her  way 
downward  to  a black  gulf,  blacker  than  any 
blackness  of  which  she  had  ever  dreamed. 

She  was  pale  and  heavy-eyed  when,  on 
the  next  day,  after  passing  a short  time 
at  the  ramshackle  but  important  port  of 
Brailow,  they  landed  two  hours  afterward 
at  Galatz,  where  the  waters  of  “ the  beauti- 
ful blue  Danube”  were  a dark  coffee-color. 

Here  a crowd  of  cousins,  friends,  and  fol- 
lowers stood  waiting  to  receive  them  on  the 
little  pier.  There  w ere  first  cousins,  second 
cousins,  third  cousins,  friends,  neighbors, 
old  school-fellows — all  eager  to  welcome 
them,  all  talking  volubly  in  Roumanian  or 
in  French,  all  anxious  to  embrace  the  bride, 
all — men  and  women — embracing  Rudiger. 
Countess  Emily,  who  had  never  kissed  a 
man  except  her  husband,  father,  and  a gray 
old  uncle  in  her  life,  fouud  her  lips  tasted 
by  half  a dozen  men,  though  she  observed 
nobody  shook  hands  with  her,  that  being  a 
privilege  reserved  for  eBpeeial  intimacy. 

The  dust  of  Gulatz  was  beyond  concep- 
tion. It  was  a town  of  wooden  lints,  aud 
sickening  smells,  aud  stagnant  pools,  mos- 
quitoes, and  malaria.  The  friends  aud  cous- 
ins had  brought  provisions  with  them.  Bas- 
kets of  Ckampague  were  opened,  cold  meats 
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unpacked,  and  iu  a dining-hall  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  that  seemed  to  be  furnished  with  lit- 
tle more  than  its  own  dirt,  a gay  repast  was 
eaten,  each  party  being  atteuded  by  its  own 
servants.  Then  the  horses,  which  had  all 
been  driven  into  the  Danube  to  refresh 
them  and  to  protect  them  from  mosquitoes, 
were  attached  by  ropes  to  open  carriages. 
Post-horses  were  hired  for  the  carriage  that 
Count  Rudiger  and  Countess  Emily  had 
brought  from  Paris.  A gypsy  courier,  in  a 
livery  as  spleudid  as  that  of  a general  offi- 
cer, mounted  the  box,  the  postilions  crack- 
ed their  whips,  the  eight  rough  ponies  start- 
ed, shaking  their  shaggy  heads,  dogs  barked, 
stark-naked  children  raised  a shout,  gypsies 
came  out  of  cavernous  huts  to  gaze  at  them, 
Jews  stared  out  of  their  shop  doors — they 
were  away,  live  other  carriages  being  their 
escort,  across  the  level  treeless  plain.  Roads 
there  were  none,  but  of  dost  galore.  There 
were  wheel  tracks  every  where.  Some- 
times the  tlve  carriages  were  all  racing 
abreast.  The  Indian  corn  crop  was  in  full 
luxuriance — too  tall  to  be  driven  over,  as 
growing  wheat  or  rye  would  probably  have 
been.  Whenever  they  came  upon  a draw- 
well  and  a cluster  of  peasants’  houses,  they 
saw  also  great  wicker  structures  mounted 
oil  high  posts,  in  which  to  store  the  coru. 

That  night  the  party  rested  at  a country 
house  owned  by  an  old  boyar,  whose  son 
was  among  them.  In  spite  of  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey,  all  were  ready  for  dancing, 
all  were  wild  for  frolic  aud  for  fun.  Count- 
ess Emily,  after  her  sleepless  night,  her 
new  impressions,  the  great  fatigue  of  her 
journey,  and  the  dull  aching  at  her  heart, 
was  little  in  harmony  with  the  semi-bar- 
barons  gayety  which  suited  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

It  wras  a time  of  great  political  excite- 
ment in  Moldavia.  The  Hos|M»dar  Gregorio 
Gbika,  a good,  weak,  honest  man,  was  tot- 
tering on  liis  seat.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  some  altogether  new  man  should  suc- 
ceed him — some  oue  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  fall  into  the  groove  of  po- 
litical rascalities  and  financial  dishonesties 
which  were  the  fashion,  and  a tendency  to 
which  seemed  to  be  thrown  up  against  ev- 
ery candidate  for  political  preferment  in 
Moldavia.  Why  should  not  Rudiger  be- 
come a candidate!  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  support  some  one  who  had  not  wriggled 
into  prominence  through  dark,  foul  w'ays. 
There  were  not  more  than  twenty  other 
pretenders  to  the  Hospodaral  coronet,  six- 
teen of  whom  had  the  infiueuce  of  foreign 
governments.  “ May  yon  not  command,  Ru- 
diger, an  English  intiuence,  having  married 
a most  noble  English  meesf”  said  some  of 
the  enthusiasts.  Count  Rudiger  shook  his 
head.  Little  as  be  knew  of  English  society, 
he  had  found  out  before  this  that  Captain 
Wayne  was  not  among  great  boyars  in  his 


own  country.  “ Quil  dommage  /”  said  one  of 
his  friends;  “but  she,  we  hear,  is  wealthy. 
Wealth  will  do  more  than  infiueuce.  Not 
wealthy  f Why,  we  thought  so.  Pity ! pity  1 
Then  it  would  have  been  a great  thiug  for 
you  if  you  had  had  the  ready  money  aud 
the  iufiuence  of  Countess  Feodora.” 

Unspeakably  poor  Emily’s  head  ached  as 
the  dancers  whirled  around  her.  She  tried 
to  be  gay,  polite,  couversible,  but  she  was 
physically  iucapable  of  acting  the  part  that 
she  knew  her  position  assigned  her.  She 
was  unhappy,  aud  the  little  charms  and  co- 
quetries of  her  first  weeks  of  married  life 
had  ruu  away  aud  hidden  themselves.  When 
at  last  she  found  herself  with  her  husband 
in  the  great  state  chamber  assigned  them, 
both  were  unusually  silent.  Dissatisfied 
with  herself,  she  thought  he  was  displeased 
with  her.  He  was  thinking  only  of  the  ca- 
reer of  ambition  suddenly  thrown  open  be- 
fore him.  He  was  admitting  to  himself  that 
perhaps  it  was  a pity  he  had  hurt  his  cbauce 
of  becoming  a sovereign  prince  by  too  pre- 
mature a marriage.  He  also  admitted  that 
Countess  Feodora,  if  she  were  what  he  re- 
membered her,  would  have  made  a far  more 
popular  aud  effective  wife  for  a Hospodar 
than  his  sweet  English  blue  fiower. 

The  journey  was  resumed  the  next  day. 
The  ponies  were  fresh.  The  picturesque- 
looking  ruffians  who,  riding  upon  oue  horse, 
yelled  and  cracked  their  whips  over  the  oth- 
ers, drove  like  sons  of  Nimshi.  That  night 
they  reached  their  destination.  They  left 
the  shining  white  streets  of  the  town  of 
Jassy  gleaming  on  their  left,  while  their 
carriage  aud  its  escort  made  its  way  across 
the  dreary  open  plain  to  the  bauks  of  the 
Pmth.  There  on  a beautifully  wooded  hill, 
with  the  swift  shining  river  winding  at  its 
base,  stood  a handsome  country  house,  beau- 
tifully furnished  iu  French  style,  though  its 
especial  glory  was  its  forest  paths.  Trees, 
being  generally  the  result  of  time,  money, 
and  cultivation,  were  much  prized  ou  the 
bare  plains  of  Moldavia.  The  castle  com- 
manded an  extensive  view  over  the  plains 
of  Bessarabia,  including  the  Russian  out- 
posts on  the  other  side  of  the  Prutli;  for 
the  Russians  always  kept  up  a considerable 
body  of  men  on  that  frontier.  But  castle, 
woods,  river,  and  Russiaus  were  of  small  in- 
terest to  Countess  Emily  compared  with  her 
introduction  to  her  father  and  mother  iu 
law — the  old  boyar  with  stiff,  long,  grizzled 
beard,  his  w ife  with  piercing  eyes  deep  sunk 
under  fierce  eyebrows — who  stood  waiting 
for  their  son  and  their  son’s  bride  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  front-door  of 
the  ch&teau. 

The  reception  was  courteous  but  reserved. 
Emily  could  see  at  once  that  an  armed  neu- 
trality was  the  best  she  could  expect  from 
them.  In  vain  she  repeated  to  herself  a 
saying  she  had  ouce  heard,  that  “ those  who 
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think  ill  of  us  without  knowing  ns  do  ns  no 
injury;  it  is  not  us  of  whom  they  think  ill, 
hut  some  pliautom  of  their  imagination.” 
She  kuewr  that  in  this  instance  it  was  her 
position  as  Rudiger's  wife  that  made  her 
unacceptable  to  every  body.  There  were 
guests — crowds  of  them — iu  the  castle.  One, 
a sweet  elderly  lady,  addressed  as  Mika  Au- 
liika,  was  the  only  person  iu  the  place  who 
either  then  or  afterward  attracted  Emily's 
confidence  or  affection.  She  was  half-sis- 
ter to  the  boyar,  and  a nun  in  the  convent- 
ual settlement  of  Agapia.  Countess  Emily, 
however,  did  not  suspect  her  of  any  such 
vocation  at  their  first  meeting,  for  she  was 
dressed  in  brown  silk,  with  ti owing  drapery, 
and  wore  upon  her  head  something  half 
cap,  half  hood,  with  a borderiug  of  pale  yel- 
low. 

The  same  supper,  the  same  boisterous  gay- 
ety,  the  same  cousinly  feeling,  the  same  dan- 
ciug,  the  same  volubility,  the  same  talk  about 
politics.  And  now  Emily  gathered  for  the 
tirst  time  that  there  were  chances  that  her 
husband  might  be — or  rather  might  have 
been — a candidate  for  the  post  of  Hospodar; 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  talk  and  dancing 
the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open  and  an- 
other guest  was  announced — the  Countess 
Feodora  Dombitska. 

Emily  saw  her  husband  advance  and  kiss 
the  cheek  of  his  old  playfellow.  She  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  Years,  iudeed,  had 
improved  and  ripened  her  since  she  had 
broken  her  first  engagement  with  Count 
Rudiger.  She  was  not  above  the  middle 
height,  aud  was  dressed  iu  the  perfection  of 
French  taste,  with  diamouds  of  great  beauty 
in  her  ears  and  at  her  throat,  aud  a wreath 
of  scarlet  flowers  crowning  her  brilliantly 
black  hair.  She  was  far  the  most  distin- 
guished-looking lady  present.  It  came  into 
the  minds  of  probably  all  the  guests  that 
she  and  Rudiger  would  have  made  a splen- 
did Hospodaral  couple. 

She  was  led  up  to  the  bride,  and  kissed 
her,  made  some  remarks  about  the  dust  and 
travelling  in  Moldavia,  then  turned,  and  was 
conversing  with  Count  Rndiget,  when  a gen- 
tleman came  up  behind  her.  He  was  a well- 
dressed  person  about  forty,  with  a very  light 
red  beard  growing  a little  gray.  He  said  a 
few  words  to  her,  to  which  she  seemingly 
assented,  and  then  turning  to  Emily,  asked 
leave  to  introduce  to  her  “My  late  husband, 
Count  Andrei  Folko.”  Emily  blushed  up  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  hair.  She  could  say 
nothing  to  Count  Folko,  who,  unabashed, 
made  persevering  attempts  in  French  and 
even  English  to  make  himself  agreeable. 
He  talked  of  London,  which  he  had  visited, 
of  Paris,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and 
then  of  local  politics,  warning  her  that  all 
Moldavians  in  pnblic  life  were  knaves,  and 
adding  that  in  the  political  changes  con- 
templated every  one  was  disposed  to  repose 
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great  trust  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
her  hnsbaud. 

How  could  she  listen  calmly  while,  as  his 
talk  went  on,  Rudiger  was  dancing  with  the 
brilliant  Feodora T Alas!  alas!  the  happy 
dancing  days  of  Emily  were  passed:  he 
could  no  longer  ask  her!  As  Count  Folko 
went  on  talking  to  her  she  was  thinking  of 
that  ball  at  the  English  Embassy  where  Ru- 
diger had  danced  each  dance  with  her,  where 
he  had  carried  her  bouquet,  hung  on  her 
words,  took  her  to  look  at  flowers  iu  the  con- 
servatory; and  now  she  was  his  wife,  and 
wanted  more  than  ever  to  feel  that  he  was 
all  her  owu  ; but  that  was  over. 

She  was  too  tired  to  be  willing  to  dance 
now.  In  place  of  her  own  parents'  gratified 
and  happy  looks,  his  father  and  his  moth- 
er were  eying  her  disapprovingly.  He  was 
dancing  with  a womau  of  whom  she  stood 
in  fear  and  dread,  while  she  was  listening 
to  this  odious  divorced  man— a most  uncon- 
scionable time,  she  thought,  for  no  one  came 
to  interrupt  them,  while  her  husband  flash- 
ed through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  to  the 
merry  music  of  a gypsy  band  belonging  to 
the  estate,  with  that  woman  whom  she  felt 
by  instinct  every  one  present  was  thiuking 
of  os  her  rival. 

That  night,  overwearied  and  excited,  nt-» 
terly  miserable  and  uuutterably  lonely,  she 
refused  all  comfort.  This,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, Count  Rudiger,  who  was  almost  beside 
himself  at  her  grief,  endeavored  to  give. 
But  if  the  first  act  iu  the  drama  of  murried 
happiness  closes  with  a weeping  bride  and 
a husband  who  has  cause  for  self-reproach, 
the  piece  is  nearly  sure  to  end  iu  tragedy. 
It  was  hard,  Count  Rudiger  thought,  that 
when  he  had  given  up  so  much  iu  wed- 
ding his  young  wife,  she  should  be  so  uu- 
conformable  and  so  unreasonable.  It  was 
cruel,  thought  Countess  Emily,  that  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  should  be  averse  to  her 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  that  intoler- 
able woman  should  already  engross  her  hus- 
band. No  man  approves  a weeping  wife; 
no  man  has  kindly  patience  with  liis  own 
wife's  tears  unless  he  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed in  home  life  to  the  society  of  women. 
Then,  iudeed,  he  soothes  and  comforts  the 
sad  heart,  but  he  is  not  intolerably  annoyed 
by  female  grief,  or  moved  out  of  himself  by 
an  excess  of  sympathy.  Poor  Emily's  dis- 
tress broke  on  Count  Rudiger  while  he  was 
flattered  and  excited  by  new  hopes  of  great 
promotion;  while  he  was  even  a little  dis- 
posed to  whisper  to  himself,  in  echo  to  the 
feelings  of  those  around  him,  that  his  mar- 
riage might  perhaps  cost  him  a great  sacri- 
fice; above  all,  while  the  fascinations  and 
brilliancies  of  the  Countess  Feodora  came 
strongly  into  contrast  with  the  condnct  of 
the  foreign  wife  who  was  making  him  ««- 
comfortable.  He  had  no  word  in  his  own  lan- 
guage to  express  the  feeling,  but  it  was  keen 
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in  him,  nevertheless.  Uncomfortable  is  a word 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  language.  It  is 
a thing,  above  all,  that  women  should  ever 
shun.  It  is  the  uupardonable  sin  in  wives. 
“Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house,” 
says  the  proverb,  “ but  the  foolish  plucketh 
hers  down  with  her  hands.”  To  make  a 
man  uncomfortable  is  to  pry  out  the  very  cor- 
ner-stone of  domestic  happiness.  No  woman 
should  dare  to  do  it  unless  she  be  cold-blood- 
ed and  calculating  enough  to  use  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  doctors  give  some  dan- 
gerous remedy,  yet  closely  watch  its  work- 
ing. But  Countess  Emily  was  wholly  iuca- 
pable  of  this.  She  wept  becanse  she  felt 
lonely  and  jealous,  wounded  and  uuliappy, 
and  made  her  youug  husband  uncomfort- 
able from  what  was  in  great  part  a phys- 
ical loss  of  self-control. 

The  next  day  she  was  far  from  well,  and 
wholly  out  of  tune  with  boisterous  gayety. 
Every  one  about  her  was  amused  and  lively. 
Nobody  attempted  any  kind  of  occupation, 
but  every  one  was  talkative  and  bright. 
Emily  brought  some  sewing  from  her  cham- 
ber. The  other  ladies  wondered  over  it, 
complimented  her  upon  her  industry,  seemed 
to  consider  it  wholly  foreign  to  their  own 
customs  to  imitate  it,  and  then  she  was  left 
alone  with  her  needle,  and  the  attentions  of 
Count  Folko,  from  whom  she  shrank  with 
both  disgust  and  dread.  In  the  afternoon 
Rudiger  took  her  for  a walk  through  the 
forest  paths.  She  had  him  to  herself  for 
half  an  hour ; but  it  was  not  a lovers’  walk. 
They  were  reserved ; the  cloud  of  yesterday’s 
unhappiness  still  hung  over  them. 

Why  need  we  trace  out  step  by  step  the 
course  of  their  estrangement?  We  have 
given  its  beginning,  and  we  all  know 

“that  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madueee  in  the  brain 

that  suspicion  and  mistrust  increase  and 
sting  and  multiply  faster  than  the  infernalia 
of  which  we  were  lately  speaking ; that  a 
small  rift  soon  widens,  till  we  say  of  married 
happiness  that  it  is  riven ; that  Rudiger  was 
to  blame  and  Emily  to  blame  and  circum- 
stances to  blame,  and  that  both  were  to  be 
pitied. 

Her  only  comfort  was  in  Mika  Annika, 
who  shared  her  taste  for  needle-work,  and 
who  would  sit  by  her  and  tell  her  about 
convent  life  in  a valley  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  350  little  cottages,  clustered  together 
round  the  massive  irregular  convent  and  its 
chapel,  were  the  abode  of  a community  of 
nnus.  There  hospitality  was  extended  to 
all  travellers;  there  every  body  was  a wel- 
come guest.  There  comfort  and  abundance, 
cleanliness  and  taste,  prevailed;  there  no 
mau,  except  visitors  and  one  old  married 
priest,  resided  “ within  the  precincts.”  Mika 
Annika  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  pleas- 
antuess  aud  peace  of  the  sisters’  lives.  Near- 


ly all  had  beeu  educated  iu  the  convent,  and 
though  many  of  them  paid  visits  duriug  the 
gay  season  to  Jassy,  and  partook  of  the  win- 
ter amusemeuts  of  society,  none  knew  any 
other  excitemeut  iu  the  convent  thau  that 
caused  by  the  admission  of  a new  sister,  the 
arrival  of  relatives  or  travellers,  a dissension 
among  themselves,  or  a metropolitan  visita- 
tion. There  was  something  fasciuatiug  in 
her  peaceful  picture  of  women  mauagiug 
their  own  affairs  without  male  interference. 
Each  cottage  had  two  occupants,  and  was 
surrounded  by  its  own  gay  garden.  Some 
of  the  rich  sisters  were  waited  on  by  those 
who  had  brought  no  portion  into  the  com- 
munity. There  were  no  convent  walls.  All 
were  free  to  wander  about  the  Happy  Val- 
ley. There  were  eveu  little  feiniuine  vani- 
ties in  the  community,  which  only  a stem 
visit  from  the  metropolitan  could  tempora- 
rily repress.  But  “such  things  would  not 
last  long,”  said  Mika  Aunika ; already  a rail- 
road was  projected  to  run  within  twenty 
miles  of  Agapia,  and  ladies  were  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  taking  the  veil  till  they 
were  forty-five. 

“My  daughter,”  she  said  to  Emily  one 
day,  “ if  you  are  ever  friendless  or  unhappy, 
come  to  us  in  Agapia.  There  you  will  find 
a welcome  and  great  peace.” 

“ Oh,  mother,  there  seem  dark  clouds  gath- 
ering round  my  life!” 

“I  know  it,  daughter,”  was  all  the  an- 
swer. And  indeed  every  one  kuew  it  aud 
discussed  it. 

Had  Emily  given  them  any  encourage- 
ment to  intimacy,  they  would  have  discuss- 
ed the  question  of  her  own  divorce  with 
her;  for  in  this  strange  state  of  society  there 
were  no  reserves  or  modesties,  and  those 
about  her  would  not  have  hesitated  to  point 
out  to  her  that  Countess  Feodora  was  al- 
ready sure  of  the  prize;  apropos  to  which 
each  lady  and  gentleman  would  have  beeu 
ready  to  advise  her  as  to  how  she  herself 
might  even  now  make  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Before  the  party  broke  up  they  were  all 
to  go  together  to  the  Jassy  races.  The 
race-course  was  situated  in  a picturesque 
valley  about  a mile  from  the  gay  little  capi- 
tal. The  horses  were  chiefly  Russian  and 
English,  though  there  were  many  varieties 
of  cross-breeds;  there  would  be  English 
jockeys  got  up  as  if  for  Ascot,  and  Molda- 
vian and  Russian  jockeys  in  wild  pictur- 
esque flowing  Cossack  costumes. 

Some  of  the  party  went  on  horseback; 
some  drove  across  the  dusty  steppe  in  open 
carriages.  Rudiger  had  asked  Emily  to  go 
with  him  as  one  of  an  equestrian  party, 
and,  pleased  with  the  attention,  she  con- 
sented, though  she  stipulated  that  her 
horse  should  be  of  the  most  spiritless  kind. 
When  they  started  she  was  surprised  to  find 
herself  so  very  nervous.  It  was  all  she 
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conld  do  not  to  scream  as  the  horses  of  her 
companions  capered  around  her.  Every 
one  but  herself  was  splendidly  mounted.  It 
chafed  their  horses  to  restrain  them  to  the 
speed  of  hers,  and  to  have  restive  horses 
round  her  made  her  sick  with  terror.  She 
was  forced  at  last  to  beg  them  to  ride  on. 
A sign  passed  between  Couut  Folko  and  her 
husband,  then  the  gay  crowd  spurred  for- 
ward. Conut  Folko  reined  np  his  horse, 
and  she  felt  she  was  to  have  his  most  un- 
welcome company. 

It  was  late  when  they  entered  Jassy.  As 
they  did  so  an  old  peasant  carrying  a lad- 
der suddenly  came  out  of  the  gate  of  a court- 
yard, and  the  end  of  the  ladder  struck  Couut 
Folko’s  horse  in  the  chest.  It  reared  aud 
plunged.  For  a moment  Countess  Emily 
feared  he  would  lose  his  seat.  Then  Folko, 
who  was  a graceful  rider,  recovered  the 
command  of  his  Euglish  horse,  aud  whip  in 
hand  rode  the  old  peasant  down,  striking 
aud  cutting  at  him  us  he  lay  uuder  the 
horse’s  feet  with  his  face  gashed  aud  bleed- 
ing. Emily  shrieked  wildly.  She  tried  to 
spring  from  her  horse,  she  tried  to  catch  her 
angry  companion’s  cruel  arm.  In  her  ex- 
citement she  called  for  “ help”  in  English, 
and,  to  her  inexpressible  astonishment,  a 
voice  replied : “ Hold  hard,  my  lady ; I’ll  be 
with  yon !”  aud  a man  appeared. 

A Greenwich  pensioner  with  a wooden 
leg ! What  an  unspeakably  surprising  sight 
in  the  middle  of  Moldavia! 

By  tills  time  Count  Folko  had  satisfied 
his  wrath,  and  had  Hung  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  his  whip  into  the  face  of  his  victim. 
It  only  remained  for  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sioner to  drag  the  old  man,  whom  he  called 
by  name,  from  under  the  feet  of  the  horses; 
as  he  did  so  he  looked  up  in  Countess  Emi- 
ly’s pale,  pitying  face,  and  said, 44  God  send 
yon,  lady,  a safe  deliverance  from  such  a 
country!” 

“ Is  he  much  hurt  f”  cried  poor  Emily. 

“No  bones  broken,  I hope,” said  the  pen- 
sioner; “ but  to  see  an  old  man  struck  down 
so ! And  yet  you  may  see  such  things  pret- 
ty near  every  day  in  this  country.” 

Count  Folko  wanted  her  to  ride  ou,  but 
with  a firmness  he  hod  never  seen  in  her  be- 
fore, she  turned  from  him,  and  still  address- 
ed the  pensioner. 

“Is  there  any  thing  money  can  do  for 
him  f”  she  said,  drawiug  out  her  purse. 

“ Let  us  ride  on,  countess,”  cried  Count 
Folko,  flinging  down  some  money. 

“Sir,”  said  Emily  to  the  pensioner,  “ I 
know  I can  trust  you,  for  I recognize  your 
uniform.  My  father,  Captain  Wayne,  is  in 
the  Royal  Navy.  You  will  oblige  a sailor’s 
daughter  by  seeing  every  thing  done  for 
him  that  money  in  this  purse  will  do — will 
not  yon  f” 

“ Yes,  yes,  my  lady.  I would  see  after 
him  anyway,”  said  the  pensioner.  “ Now 


your  ladyship  had  better  ride  ou.  That 
lord  there  may  get  angry  again.” 

But  by  the  time  Emily  reached  the  car- 
riages upon  the  race-course  she  was  so  sick 
and  faiut  that  she  had  to  be  lifted  from  the 
horse  aud  allowed  to  lie  back  in  her  mother- 
in-law’s  britzska.  She  saw  nothing  of  the 
races.  That  old  mau  with  his  gray  head  and 
gray  mustache,  his  cheek  cut  open,  and  the 
horse’s  irou  hoof  upon  his  breast,  continual- 
ly haunted  her. 

For  days  she  could  not  get  over  the  im- 
pression; for  days  she  remaiued  shut  up 
in  her  own  chamtor.  The  guests  were  gone, 
and  nobody  appeared  to  coucern  themselves 
about  her.  Her  maid  was  an  uninteresting 
gypsy  girl,  with  great  glass  bracelets  round 
her  wrists,  who  could  only  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  She  needed  motherly 
care,  kiud  attendance,  soothing,  aud  watch- 
ing, aud  she  was  all  alone,  pining  herself  to 
death  in  a strange  land.  Rudiger  wras  now 
always  away  from  her.  His  political  pros- 
pects conld  not  be  sacrificed  to  sit  with  a 
sick  wife.  Such  was  the  excuse  she  tried 
to  make  for  him.  Occasionally  lettere  from 
home  reached  her.  When  they  came  she 
carried  them  into  the  woods  and  wept  over 
them  for  hours.  There  was  but  one  comfort 
in  her  life,  and  that  was  that  since  the  day 
they  had  ridden  to  the  races  she  had  seen 
nothing  of  Count  Folko. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  the  autumn,  she 
was  walking  to  a favorite  seat  in  the  woods 
at  some  distance  from  the  castle.  She  was 
looking  down  upon  the  river  shimmering  at 
her  feet,  and  at  the  clear  blue  sky  over  her 
head,  and  nature  in  its  beauty  aud  its  peace 
was  beginning  to  speak  some  comfort  to  her 
heart— for, like  Antaeus,  every  time  we  touch 
our  mother  earth  we  rise  up  braver  and 
stronger — when  she  heard  a slight  rnstle  in 
the  brush-wood,  and  a moment  after  her 
friend  the  Greenwich  pensioner  stood  be- 
side her.  He  took  off  his  cap  with  its  gold 
baud,  and  waited  till  she  spoke  to  him. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said,  eager- 
ly. “ Is  that  poor  man  better  f Were  you 
able  to  relieve  him  f” 

“ He’s  well  again,  my  lady.  How  are  you 
yourself,  if  I may  make  so  bold  to  ask  you  f” 

“Not  very  well  in  health.  I think  I have 
been  Affected  by  the  malaria  os  we  came 
down  the  Danube.” 

“ Excuse  me — do  not  mind  my  bluntness; 
but  I have  so  little  time,  my  lady.  Do  you 
read  now,  or  amuse  yourself!” 

“ I do  not  read  much,  I have  so  few  books 
here.  Why  do  you  ask  me  T” 

The  old  pensioner  shifted  all  his  weight 
on  to  his  oak  leg,  aud  lifted  one  hand  to  his 
ear. 

“ Forgive  me,”  cried  Countess  Emily.  “ I 
forgot  yon  were  lame.  Sit  down  upon  this 
seat  beside  me.” 

“ No,  that’s  not  it,  my  lady.  Only  how  to 
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please  you,  is  Jack  Frisky;  aud  my  son, 
Tom  Frisky,  Nora  M'Neil’s  husband,  is  bead 
groom  here  to  Prince  Gkika.  Tom  takes 
care  of  bis  stud,  and  is  a great  mail  with 
him.  He  got  me  to  ask  leave  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  to  come  out  and  see  them.  So 
this  summer  I came.  If  he  asks  my  advice, 
he  will  get  out  of  this  country.  However, 
as  I said,  he  is  a great  man  here.  The  prince 
says  he’ll  make  him  a little  boyar, and  then, 
being  a nobleman,  he  won’t  have  to  pay  no 
taxes ; and  he  has  handsome  wages,  and  no- 
body ill-treats  him.  Now,  my  lady,  as  I was 
round  in  the  stables  about  noou  to-day  1 
heard  a party  of  them  lords  all  talking  about 
you.  They  was  talking  in  broken  English, 
so  the  stable  helpers  could  not  understand, 
and  they  could  not  see  me,  for  I was  in  one 
of  the  loose  boxes.  Bless  ns!  they’d  talk 
out  any  thing  in  this  place.  They  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  tell  you,  4 1 don’t  know,’ 
or 4 that’s  noue  of  my  business,’  in  this  coun- 
try. And  says  one — that  lord  with  a red 
beard,  who  was  with  you  at  the  races — 4 It’s 
settled  that  her  husband  marries  her  who 
was  my  wife’ — don’t  be  angry,  but  it  needs 
be  you  must  know  it  all,  and  you  know  how 
things  goes  here  about  marrying  and  nil* 
marrying,  my  lady.  So  says  lie,  4 My  old 
wife  has  settled  to  marry  Count  Rudiger,  as 
she  always  laid  off  to  do  when  she  got  rid 
of  me ; aud  now  they  want  me  to  take  the 
English  lady,  and  Countess  Feodora  will 
pay  me  handsome  damages,  he  says,  if  I get 
her  free  couseut  to  marry  me.  I don’t  be- 
lieve she  wants  to  marry  me,’  says  he,  4 but 
I am  going  to-morrow  to  do  a great  stroke. 
She  walks  a great  deal  in  the  woods,’  says 
he, 4 and  there  is  a party  of  Waldo’s  brigand 
fellows  to  carry  her  off  for  me.  And  when 
I get  her  we  shall  see  her  give  her  full  and 
free  consent  before  I part  with  her.’  An- 
other one  spoke  up,  aud  he  says, 4 1 hear  she 
is  going  a little  out  of  her  mind,’  says  he. 
4 All  the  better,’  says  Count  Folko  ; 4 she’ll 
suit  me  best  if  she  hasn’t  got  no  mind  at  all.’ 
Then  they  went  away,  and  I told  Nora,  my 
daughter-in-law.  I says  to  her  I wasn’t  go- 
ing to  stand  by  aud  see  a naval  officer’s 
daughter  in  a foreign  country  treated  that 
way.  She  said  I’d  better  make  quite  sure 
that  you  was  all  right  in  your  head  first, 
for  I might  frighten  yon  out  of  your  wits  if 
you  was  any  way  out  of  your  mind,  says 
she.  But  I can  see  your  ladyship  is  all 
right,  and  you  will  be  able  to  think  of 
what  will  be  best  yourself,  now  I have  told 
you.” 

For  a few  moments  Emily  sat  silent;  but 
for  the  dilatation  of  her  eyes  she  might  have 
been  turned  to  stone.  She  felt,  indeed,  the 
necessity  of  calmness.  Let  her  show  any 
excitement,  audslie  might  yet  be  pronounced 
mad. 

44  Haven’t  you  no  friends,  my  lady  f I 
could  go  aud  warn  them,”  said  the  old  pen- 


sioner. “ No  one  as  is  bound  to  have  a care 
of  you  ?” 

44 1 could  go  to  the  convent  at  Agapia — to 
Mika  Aunika,”  whispered  Emily. 

44 1 know  the  convent — over  the  mount- 
ains there  away.  Tom  took  me  there  when 
I first  came,  to  have  a look  at  the  nun  ladies. 
It’s  not  11101*6  than  a good  night’s  ride  from 
Jassy,”  said  the  pensioner.  44  But  how  will 
you  get  there  t” 

44  If  I had  a horse,”  began  Emily,  44  and 
somebody  to  guide  me — ” 

44 That  I’ll  do;  but  yon  must  not  lose  an 
hour  in  gettiug  away  from  here.  Aud  I’ll 
do  better  than  that  for  you.  If  your  lady- 
ship will  trust  yourself  to  me,  I’ll  see  you 
safe  into  the  convent  with  the  ladies.  But 
you  must  be  back  in  this  place  in  two 
hours  aud  a half — say,  by  half  past  eight 
o’clock — and  take  no  more  luggage  than  a 
bandbox  with  you,  my  lady.” 

Emily  paused  a moment.  Then  she  laid 
her  white  fingers  in  the  homy  palm  of  the 
old  sailor.  “I  trust  you  for  your  cloth’s 
sake,”  she  said,  earnestly.  44  Jack  Frisby, 
if  you  are  deceiving  me,  may  God  turn  your 
designs  against  you !” 

44  By  the  God  who  looks  down  on  us,  my 
lady — ” began  Frisby. 

44 1 trust  you,”  she  said.  44  Do  you  want 
money  ?” 

44  No,  my  lady.  Tom  has  plenty  of  horses.” 

Two  hours  later,  with  a little  bundle  in 
her  hand,  Emily  stood  on  the  same  spot, 
taking  her  last  look  at  the  Prutli  and  the 
wide  plains  of  Bessarabia.  The  moon  was 
slowly  rising,  and  already  silvered  the  wa- 
ters. She  heard  a noise  of  wheels  and  horses. 
They  came  to  a halt,  and  a moment  after  old 
Frisby  stood  beside  ber. 

44  I’ve  brought  Nora  M4Neil  with  me,”  he 
said.  44 1 thought  it  would  be  more  com- 
fortable for  your  ladyship.” 

“Share  I’m  here,”  said  a kindly  voice  be- 
hind him.  44  We’ll  take  good  care  of  you, 
my  lady.  Trust  to  me  and  to  old  father — 
you  poor,  lost,  precious  lamb!”  For  Emily 
had  thrown  herself  upon  her  breast,  and  was 
sobbing  violently. 

They  put  her  into  one  of  the  carriages  of 
the  country — a rough  trough  filled  with  hay, 
drawn  by  four  horses  of  unusual  size  for 
such  a service,  with  two  gypsy  postilions. 
The  roughness  of  the  ride  across  the  steppe 
was  nnspenkahle,  yet  Emily  found  comfort 
in  clinging  to  the  kind-hearted  Irishwom- 
an’s ample  waist  as  they  were  tossed  up  and 
down  like  peas  in  a frying-pan,  and  in  hear- 
ing homely  words  of  encouragement  and 
nursery  pet  phrases  in  her  native  tongue. 

There  was  a relay  of  horses  waiting  for 
them  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jassy,  and 
Tom  himself  was  there  with  a supply  of  En- 
glish railroad  rugs  for  their  night  journey. 
He  gave  them  good-speed  in  a hearty  voice, 
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and  shook  hands  with  his  wife  and  father 
as  they  again  galloped  away. 

About  dawn  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
colony  at  Agapia.  The  panorama  was  en- 
chantiug.  The  Happy  Valley  lay  framed 
in  dark  pine  woods.  The  early  sunlight 
gleamed  and  shimmered  on  the  waters  of 
the  little  river  which  ran  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  nunnery.  Not  a creature  seemed 
awake  in  this  abode  of  peace.  The  tiny 
cottages,  with  their  gardens,  balconies,  and 
white  paliugs,  stood  nestling  among  trees 
now  losing  their  leaves,  but  which  in  all 
their  summer  greenness  must  have  been 
most  beautiful.  The  carriage  swept  under 
the  wide  arch  of  the  great  gate  of  the  con- 
vent, its  coming  having  been  announced  al- 
ready by  the  cracking  of  the  postilion’s 
whips  and  the  jingling  of  the  hells  of  the 
horses.  Several  of  the  older  nuns  were 
waiting  to  receive  the  travellers  on  the 
steps,  and  in  a few  moments  Countess  Emily 
was  safely  in  Mika  Annika’s  arms. 

Three  months  later  the  rear-admiral  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  was 
dining  with  the  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. After  dinner,  when  alone  with 
the  ambassador  and  his  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, he  said : 

“ I had  a queer  visit  some  weeks  ago 
from  an  old  Greenwich  pensioner,  who  is 
now  on  board  of  me.  He  had  been  cruising 
about  to  find  me,  and  missing  me  at  vari- 
ous ports,  for  it  seems  the  old  fellow  had  a 
fancy  to  trust  no  one  who  does  not  wear 
old  Neptune’s  blue  and  white  uniform.  He 
tells  me  a long  story  of  a daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Wayne,  of  our  navy — a very  good  fel- 
low, by-tlie-bye,  was  Wayne;  we  served  to- 
gether in  1812  in  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Robert 
Calder.  He  says  she  married  iu  Roumania, 
that  her  husband  wanted  to  divorce  her, 
that  they  made  out  she  was  mad,  that  she 
was  to  have  been  carried  off  by  brigands 
(the  story  is  very  confused),  and  that  at 
last  the  old  fellow'  himself  got  her  away  into 
a nunnery.  Can  there  be  a word  of  truth 
in  what  he  says?  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  the  affair  f” 

“ I know  there  was  a daughter  of  a Cap- 
tain Wayne  who  married  a nobleman  in 
Roumania.” 

“And,”  said  the  secretary,  “her  father 
and  an  aunt  were  at  our  office  this  very  day 
asking  for  a firman  to  Jassy,  and  very  anx- 
ious about  her.  Countess  Emily  Koskoi,  I 
think,  they  called  the  lady.” 

“ My  lord,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I should 
like  to  see  poor  Wayne  at  once,”  said  the 
admiral. 

“ Oblige  me  by  ringing  the  bell,  Offly,” 
said  the  ambassador. 

“ Had  I not  better  go  to  him  myself,  my 
lord!”  said  the  secretary.  “The  old  gen- 
tleman’s hotel  is  but  a few  steps  off.” 


“ Yes ; briug  him  back  with  you,”  said  the 
ambassador. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  before  many 
hours  had  passed  Auut  Martha  and  Captain 
Wayne,  attended  by  Jack  Frisby,  were  on 
board  a steamer  bound  for  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  They  were  provided  with  all  kinds 
of  official  papers;  and  as  Moldavia  and 
Wallacliia  then  acknowledged  rather  more 
than  the  mere  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  they 
felt  themselves  sure  of  succeeding  iu  finding 
Emily. 

It  was  midwinter.  The  dust  of  the  great 
plains  of  Moldavia  had  changed  to  mud 
nearly  as  white  as  mortar.  The  vast  steppes 
might  have  been  considered  impassable  to 
any  one  not  upborne  by  enthusiasm  iu  a 
good  cause.  What  Aunt  Martha  suffered 
ou  that  journey  may  never  be  expressed, 
but  the  brave  heart  within  her  bore  up 
her  portly  frame,  and  she  was  sustained  by 
the  hope  of  beiug  a comfort  and  support  to 
Emily. 

At  last  they  reached  the  gates  of  Agapia, 
where  not  a soul  could  speak  any  language 
but  Roumanian.  The  Mother  Superior,  how- 
ever, understood  what  they  wanted,  and 
made  signs  to  follow  her,  but  to  be  very 
cautious  in  their  tread.  They  were  led  into 
Mother  Aunika’s  own  pleasant  little  cottage, 
and  there  upon  a white  bed,  with  whitest 
pillow's  trimmed  w'ith  daintiest  lace,  lay  pale 
Emily  herself,  with  a little  seven -months 
babe  beside  her.  The  joy  was  not  too  great 
a shock,  for  now  she  was  prepared  for  any 
thing.  She  had  been  down  to  the  dark 
gates  that  separate  our  lives  from  dim  eter- 
nity, and  thence  she  had  received  the  prize 
of  a new  life ; she  had  waded  back  through 
the  dark  river  of  death,  bearing  aloft  the 
babe  whom  she  had  almost  died  to  win.  Kind 
Irish  Nora  had  been  there,  and  brought  her 
English  baby  clothes  to  dress  the  baby. 
From  patterns  suited  to  stout  infants  of  the 
Frisby  race  w'ere  fashioned  garments,  dainty 
with  skilled  needle-work,  fine  linen,  and  cost- 
ly lace,  for  the  little  Aunika  Feodora.  “ She 
has  been  baptized ; the  dear  mothers  would 
have  it  so,”  said  Emily.  “ She  was  baptized 
before  I could  give  any  directions  as  to  her 
name — Anna  Feodora.” 

“ Yes ; my  name,”  said  Mika  Annika,  point- 
ing to  herself,  as  she  caught  the  final  w’ords 
— “little  Anna  Feodora.” 

“We’ll  drop  the  Feodora  when  we  get  to 
England,  I think,”  said  Emily.  “It  is  too 
Roumanian.” 

The  rest  of  that  winter  was  spent  in  a 
warm  climate,  at  Malta  and  at  Nice,  and  in 
spring  they  travelled  homeward.  But  be- 
fore they  left  Moldavia  one  piece  of  justice 
w as  done.  Captain  Wayne  ascertained  that 
Count  Rudiger  had  obtained  a divorce  from 
his  wife  on  the  ground  of  insanity — a pro- 
ceeding made  easy  for  him  by  her  condition 
for  weeks  after  she  passed  into  the  good 
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A GLIMPSE  of  the  country  while  the  fo- 
liage was  in  the  sappy  verduroufmess 
of  the  spring,  ami  the  earth  was  still  fra- 
grant with  the  moist  incipieney  of  early 
May;  before  the  hot  maturity  of  summer 
had  laid  its  last  bwl  open,  and  the  fullness 
of  the  woods  could  remind  us  of  its  waning 
toward  autumn  : the  desire  for  this  impelled 
a little  party  of  artists  and  the  writer  down 
the  inexhaustibly  attractive  harbor  of  New 
York  one  night,  some  months  ago,  in  the 
late  ferry-boat  from  Whitehall  to  Staten 
Island. 

Why  Staten  Island?  asks  the  reader. 
Staten  Island  is  one  of  the  unloveliest,  nu- 
healthiest,  and  least  romantic  of  haunts,  one 
of  our  cotevie  had  complained.  It  is  a res- 
ervoir of  Teutonic  beer,  a scattering  of  uii- 
in habitable  villas,  a humid  nursery  of  mos- 
quitoes, and  its  exhalations  are  blue  with 
pestilential  chills.  “I  confess  that  the  North 
Shore  is  naturally  pretty,”  the  grumbler  con- 
tinued; u but  it  has  been  disfigured  by  a 
wild  diversity  of  modern  dwellings  more 
frail,  meretricious,  and  preposterously  com- 
posite in  style  thaxi  the  average  suburban 
house.  One  little  gingerbread  cottage  I 
kunw  of  has  two  colossal  Sphinxes  before 
its  porch,  which  take  up  almost  as  much 
space  as  the  house,  and  the  galvanized  iron 
of  which  they  are  made  lias  been  painted  in 
fatuous  imitation  of  a green  bronze.  Miser- 
able sham  ! No ; let  us  select  some  other 
place.  We  might  as  well  make  the  tour  of  a 
back  yard  as  *Staten  Island.” 

But  he  was  overruled  upon  the  testimony 
of  another  member  of  the  party  who  was 
familiar  with  the  many  charms  of  the  isl- 
and, though  not  unaware  of  its  disadvan-  * 
tagcs;  and  on  the  May  night  aforesaid  we 
sat  u forward”  on  the  upper  doek  of  the  Mid- 
dletoicn  as  she  trembled  and  plunged  against 
the  incoming  tide  toward  the  luminous  blue 
hills  projecting  in  the  haze  far  dow  n the  bay. 
It  was  one  of  those  jKietie  nights  that  often 
shed  a glamour  on  the  commonplaces  of  the 
sordid  city.  The  haze  was  genuinely  opal- 
ine, and  the  path  of  moonbeams  on  the  quiv- 
ering water,  which  seemed  like  some  lus- 
trous quilted  fabric,  was  golden  to  within 
a shade  of  orange.  Now  and  then  a lazy, 
heaving  sloop  or  schooner  stood  out  for  a 
moment  in  the  reflected  track  of  the  moon, 
aud  vanished ; a panting  tug-boat  dashed 
the  white  spray  in  a diamond  shower  over 
her  low  deck,  and  left  a milky  trail  behind 
her;  and  a phantom-like  yacht  swept  past 
us.  Robbiri,«  Reef  Light  was  burning  stead- 
fastly over  our  starboard  bow,  and  far  a way 
through  the  narrow  outlet  to  the  ocean  the  j 
surpassing  brilliance  of  the  beacon  on  the  ! 
Highlands  piercing  the  thin  veil  of  mist  sent  j 
its  kindly  beams  to  the  mariner  runny  miles  I 
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checkered  l>y  the  frothy  wake  of  sail  am? 
steam  boats  vanishing  beyond  the  Narrows, 
and  beating  tip  to  the  city,  which  was  pur* 
pie  in  the  distance.  The  red  sandstone  of 
old  Fort  Lafayette  glowed  with  a warmth 
inappropriate  to  its  vacant  port-holes  and 
deserted  interior,  and  the  waves  sparkled 
nod  whitened  around  the  reef  on  which  it 
stands.  The  granite  bat  teries  «>f  Fort  Wads- 
worth gleamed  opposite,  with  the  grassy 
embankments,  hiding  portentous  shot  and 
shell  in  their  covered  recesses,  rising  to  a 
wooded  height.  Lying  within  a at  one  V 
throw  of  us  was  a massive  iron  steamer 
hound  for  Havre,  with  thick  clouds  of  black 
smoke  issuing  from  her  funnel ; by-mtd-hy 
her  propeller  began  to  churn  the  water 
astern,  and  she  glided  seaward  ; but  despite 
her  hulk  and  power,  a large  bark,  unattend- 
ed by  a tow-boat*  with  all  sail  set,  overtook 
and  passed  her,  aud  gallantly  sped  ahead. 
The  activity  was  too  exhilarating  for  con- 
templation from  a pillow.  The  coming  and 
going  of  ships  stir  the  emotions  and  draw 
out  one’s  heart-strings,  for  they  are  transi- 
tions which  seem  to  give  the  Fates  visible 
shape,  and  enlarge  the  sad  uncertainties  of 
life. 

Our  landlord  Appreciated  the  beauty  of 
the  harbor  when  he  built  his  house,  and  he 
set  us  down  to  breakfast  in  a delightful  lit- 
tle room  with  three  windows  that  ranged 
up  and  dow  n ami  across  the  hay.  The  por- 
ter-lvonsc  steak  and  the  crisp  Saratoga  po- 
tatoes were  delicious:  but  the  constant 
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changes  of  the  scene  outside,  the  discovery 
of  unsuspected  “ bits”  along  the  shore  or  in 
the  construction  or  management  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  effects  of  color,  light,  and  shade, 
broke  the  repose  of  the  meal  by  drawing  the 
marine  artist  away  from  the  table  to  sketch 
in  elementary  outlines  some  of  the  many 
objects  that  attracted  him.  When  break- 
fast was  finished  a page  of  his  book  was 
filled  with  topsy-turvy,  hurried,  yet  strong- 
ly suggestive,  pencillings.  Here  was  an  old 
scow  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  mud  on  the. 
beach ; two  innocent  urchins  wTho  were  gath- 
ering mussels  at  the  water’s  edge  re-appear- 
ed  in  the  centre  of  the  page ; a water-logged 
sloop  laboring  against  the  tide  was  very 
nearly  balanced  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
boys;  a floating  mass  of  drift-wood  and  a 
shad  net  hung  out  to  dry  were  stretched 
across  the  paper,  which  was  covered  to  the 
corners;  and  should  the  reader  visit  next 
year’s  exhibition  at  the  National  Academy, 
perhaps  he  would  see  some  of  these  speci- 
mens of  the  artist’s  short-hand  expanded 
into  charming  pictures. 

After  breakfast  we  went  southward  along 
the  shore  toward  the  Quarantine  station, 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  raggedness  and 
squalid  variety  of  shops,  eating-houses,  and 
beer  saloons  which  unfortunately  line  a 
road  that  would  otherwise  be  a lovely  drive 
and  promenade,  and  fixing  our  attention 
upon  the  water. 

The  Quarantine  station  was  formerly  at 
the  first  landing,  where  we  passed  the  night ; 
but  a few  years  ago  it  was  removed  to  a 
point  nearer  the  Narrows,  and  though  the 
name  is  a reminder  of  disease,  the  institu- 
tion is  iu nocuous  as  far  as  Staten  Island  is 
concerned,  only  vessels  from  healthy  ports 
being  examined  inside  the  Narrows,  except 
from  November  until  May,  when  all  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  harbor.  From  May  un- 
til November  vessels  from  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Bermuda,  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are 
detained  in  the  lower  bay  and  examined  by 
the  medical  officer  from  a hospital  hulk  sta- 
tioned near  Sandy  Hook.  If  there  are  any 
cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  spacious  buildings  on  Dix 
Island,  and  the  well  persons  among  the  crew 
and  passengers  are  removed  to  Hoffman’s 
Island,  which  is  provided  with  quarters  and 
cooking  appliances  for  a large  number.  The 
oargo  is  then  disinfected.  The  hatches  are 
lifted  and  the  hold  is  exposed  to  fresh  air 
and  light  for  a few  days.  The  vessel  is  next 
towed  inside  the  harbor  and  unloaded  by 
means  of  lighters,  which  are  ungraceful, 
broad- beamed  sloops  with  short  thick  bow- 
sprits. No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  her  ex- 
cept coopers,  cleaners,  and  the  men  attached 
to  the  lighters,  and  they  are  required  to 
take  their  meals  and  sleep  on  board  a boat 
anchored  at  Upper  Quarantine.  When  the 


unloading  is  done,  the  holds  are  fumigated, 
and  the  ship  is  towed  to  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple on  Hoffman’s  Island  are  released  in  a 
few  days  if  the  disease  does  not  break  out 
among  them,  and  the  sick  on  Dix  Islaud  are 
sent  to  the  city  as  soon  as  they  recover.  The 
dead  are  buried  at  Seguin’s  Point — a deso- 
late spot  some  distance  from  the  south-east- 
ern corner  of  Staten  Island.  The  land  was 
chosen  for  its  loneliness.  It  is  malarious, 
and  without  any  beautifying  features.  No 
flag-staff  or  landing  marks  it  out,  and  the 
surf  beats  in  on  a shelving  beach.  The  dead 
are  brought  here  in  au  open  boat  manned 
by  a few  silent  men.  No  burial  service  is 
read,  and  no  friends  or  relatives  are  near. 
The  body,  in  a common  wooden  coffin,  is 
placed  in  the  loamy  soil,  a numbered  stake 
is  driven  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  and  the 
boatmen  leave  it  to  the  secrecy  and  gloom. 
There  are  many  other  such  graves  on  every 
side.  Here  and  there  the  number  has  been 
supplemented  with  a name  aud  the  brief 
record  of  birth  and  death.  In  a few  in- 
stances a stone  tablet  has  been  provided  by 
friends.  When  the  cold  weather  of  winter 
comes,  the  bodies  may  be  reclaimed  and  re- 
interred in  other  ground ; but  until  then 
whoever  dies  of  an  infectious  disease  meets 
with  the  common  lot,  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
sailor,  an  immigrant,  or  a magnate. 

Both  Dix  and  Hoffman’s  islands  are  arti- 
ficial constructions.  Previous  to  their  es- 
tablishment the  hospitals  were  located  upon 
Staten  Island,  whose  inhabitants  suffered 
severely  from  the  recurrent  epidemics  of  the 
horrible  Yellow  Jack.  Finding  their  peti- 
tions for  the  removal  of  the  buildings  un- 
availing, a mob  assembled  on  the  nights  of 
September  1 and  2, 1858,  and  destroyed  the 
four  pest-houses  by  fire — au  act  which  re- 
sulted in  a proclamation  declaring  the  isl- 
and to  be  in  a state  of  revolt,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  several  regiments  of  militia.  Some 
wealthy  aud  intelligent  citizens  were  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  and  two  were  arrested 
on  a charge  of  arson ; but  they  were  ac- 
quitted, the  county  paying  $120,000  to  the 
State  by  way  of  restitution.  The  hospital 
buildings  ivere  reconstructed  near  the  site 
of  the  present  grave-yard  at  Seguin’s  Point; 
but  they  were  again  burned  down,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  were  calmed  only 
by  the  erection  of  the  two  artificial  islands 
in  the  lower  bay. 

All  that  remains  of  Quarantine  within  the 
Narrows  is  the  pretty  houses  of  the  health 
officers,  which  are  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
fronted  by  a greensward  that  slopes  to  the 
water’s  edge.  The  vessels  from  transatlan- 
tic ports  are  examined  here  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  and  the  writer  has  seen  as 
many  as  seven  large  ocean  steamers,  with 
varicolored  funnels  denoting  the  lines  to 
which  they  belong,  gather  together  in  the 
morning,  besides  a smaller  fleet  of  sailing 
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craft;  The  e x;> mi  nut  i 00  is  u matter  of  form. 
The  cap  tain  takes  oath  that  no  < 'outagfoiw 
iliacftgc  has  appeared  o u board  lib*  ship  dur- 
ing ti»e  voyage,  am)  a permit  admitting  him 
to  the  city  i*  grunted. 

A abort  distance  mirth  of  the  Quarantine 
station  stands  a very  old  house,  which  was  a 
borne  when  Washington  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  dignity  of  mnuhood,  which  has  out- 
lasted revolution  mid  the  storms  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  sheltering  the  British  redcoats 
and  the  patriots  against  whom  the  redcoats 
fought,  looking  out  through  its  quaint  dor- 
mer-windows  on  the  thousand  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  during  its  existence,  and 
remaining  to  this  very  day  u secure  and 
hospitable  dwelling.  Its  preservation  is  a 
matter  of  wonder,  because  no  crisis  or  event 
in  history  is  associated  with  it.  A King 
George's  man  fell  in  love  with  a maiden  who 
lived  in  it,  and  being  rejected,  desperately 
hanged  himself  from  a beam  in  the  ceiling, 
while  she,  like  Charlotte  in  Thackeray’s  bal- 
lad, “went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter/’ 
The  disembodied  spirit  of  this  soft-hearted 
and  soft-headed  w arrior  still  visits  the  cham- 
ber of  his  folly,  and  shamefully  disturbs  its 
occupants  by  the  midnight  clinking  of  his 
spurs  and  the  tread  of  his  double-soled  boots. 
The  ample  fire-place  that  gapes  in  the  cellar 
was  surrounded  in  the  evenings  of  many 
years  by  the  supine  slaves,  who  were  locked 
up  for  the  night,  and  who  in  their  entire 
simplicity  never  thought  of  avenging  them- 
selves upon  their  Wad- masters  by  a brand 
from  that  convenient  burning.  A crowd  of 
wondrous  and  anxious  faces  tilled  the  mull- 
ione.d  windows  of  the  parlor  when  the  lit  tle 
Sirin*  and  Simmnah  opened  steam  communi- 
cation with  Great  Britain,  and  astonished 
tiie  civilised  world  by  their  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty-tive  day  passages  ;■  and  from  thy  same 
windows  one  can  now  see  the  iron  levia- 


thans of  modern  navigation  arriving  after 
eight-day  runs.  A few  shots  that  missed 
the  compliment  they  were  no  doubt  intend- 
ed to  pay  during  the  Revolution  have  been 
unearthed  from  the  grounds:  but  the  build- 
ing is  in  sound  condition,  and  is  now  known, 
after  the  family  that  baa  lived  in  it  for  some 
forty  years,  as  the  Austen  house. 

It  is  close  upon  the  water,  and  the  luxu- 
riant la wn  in  front  needs  a strong  sea-wall 
to  protect  it  from  the  tidal  encroachments. 
The  lilacs  were  in  bloom  when  we  called, 
and  the  long  grass  rippled  in  the  wind,  and 
shook  the  golden  chalices  of  the  buttercups 
that  optmed  in  the  sunshine.  Patriarchal 
shade  trees  flickered  over  the  shingled  roof 
— that  symbol  of  unfaltering  protection,  the 
shield  against  how  many  storms,  the  seal  of 
how  many  Secret  A l A hardy  vine  inter- 
wove its  twisted  branches  up  the  supports 
of  the  w ide  porch,  under  which  the  gentle 
mistress  sometimes  sits  with  her  embroidery 
or  book.  Only  the  ground-iioor  is  distinctly 
visible.  The  floor  above  merely  suggests 
itself  by  three  dormer-windows  in  the  gray 
roof,  which  is  bent  with  the  weight  of  its 
years.  It  is  a place  lor  dreams  and  musingH. 
tliis  old  house  by  the  bay — a sanctity  not  to 
be  profaned  by  the  vulgar  strifes  of  passion- 
ate men.  The  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  sibi- 
lant murmur  of  the  long  grafts,  the  phishing 
of  the  waters  against  the  low  sen -wall,  and 
t lie  noiseless  traffic  of  the  'Teasels  give  Mem- 
ory w lugs,  and  inspire  her  to  flights  through 
the  pale  tw  ilight  of  the  past. 

The  outer  door  is  diamond -paiied  glass, 
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ami  J;os»t  itmtilix  *>f  thin  f.her«  i*  another  one  tvent\\\i*nt  jMh'ong  to  ^Wd  of 

mmlwef  <m.k  nor  a Itit  less  than  three  me  he*  other  obieeiH  upon  (hr  iiutiittd-fdeea  me  two 
t ii irk.  With  ,&U  whMutthiijnttJ  latch  still  or-  small  etinhWt  irk*?  that  helMlged  tothivVau 
tin ij^ti  m itv  whith  we  ftas*  in  to  a dht?«rr~  • . TiisJKA'fAnril.T--;  ’ami  • tthV  AV-ilTytm  torre  In  ;#*& 

ful  !mlL  There  is  o bell  in  -amnuion  the  in-  thuf  they  arc  not  the  very  ones  that  reveal- 
' iiuittra,  by  the  w;r;  >»f  cmrctiftftfcn  to  modern  oil  Katrina’.*  pretty  Tace  to  -fjin  *cIiO'»L-rnas- 
mmveutetum; hut  who  Hurt  b«A  afleeitoir^vr  ter  <tf  Sleepy  Hollow  * A.  .centre- pi wp  is 
old-time  Ihing*  tu  him  would  be  ably  to  re-  fumed  of  n snap)!  krP>cife.r  taken  Jrluu  (lie 
A tsbuvp  tafcf&tdiafc  on  the  big  home  hi  Lhtxsfivr  Which  was  om*jno<l  by 
kmirkery  W'bo^e  hammer  is  wrought  into  a Wu  s li  i ug f p n . an $ \ i * 1 1 eft  by  ^chpuyheflt[r 
$$, IB  uV  biead  f ThU  knocker  was  bright  hufayetit',  cele.lt  rtf  iex ; ntul  Jnji«  Wv 

from  on  old  oMfoatt  near  Unfttm  Though  this  is  a link  «»f  »hV'  »;hafh  (hat  n-ussheH  h‘4 


plies  lit  every  patfc  as  wall  as  the  hall.  The 
sunshiny  stream*  in  cbpiftdsly,  nml  the  bees 
find  from  front  In  rear*  hut  the 

e-tone  walls  are  throe,  foot  thick,  fanning 
charming  woulmv- seats;  the  low  eel  lings 
w(th  ymfcftvWMiyi  And  the 
fioowi  are  of  solid  deal  taken  from  the  eabiim 
c?f  eaptji  red  .I^trnisbeft  after  no  UrW^ 

frary  formula,  the  little  pachn  gratifies  the 
artistic  senae,  ■ fo  more  mfytftifiui  \\ 

adapt*  Uself  fn  thn  eaae  of  its  occupants.  It 
is  Warm  hi  eojorf  hniVhvU  in  efteeL  aridcoav 
iu  attangement; it repose,  and 
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Wfftdaot  V»y  mule  trains,  vuid.  tVou\  New 

\Vhu\h\ )V  t u -:WW‘  IVfth  r \t$  yaw 1*.  1>emg4# 
li Vfereil  iit  the  to  i let  to  Mnij  yi  & mod  * tto 

Of  the  tbUV  iifftie  wicr,  lie  weight  wuV  !$V 
tciito,  iiittl  if  *oa  :.$&  1 Uf%r>n^  • t v 

mitii  :{7^\  vrhen  it  tvast  rvtt»^y>^jv-  • 

As  w<>  lr ft  flirt-  Ait4tati  irOtv^ 
wa^Wmnal  figaittfct  •;**#- 

rtotl  ti  rich  *Jkct<jV  )>?} ihi*  V»^a>itr  io  ihtrl- 

ft>li(7»  >vimI  tohi>  \4 


a ml  hie  K eVl  with  i U e wh  it  e reftm-ti  (ms  of  a fc*  w 
Nmneto,  Then  t nrfi^d 
usH(  E»<* !.un«>ri«l  Ayi‘i>vie,  Which  to  canopied 
by  frdtog*  and  bordered ^ Ail) 

sef  jFiinw  tWf  tty  town*  ami  iuxhdAot 
At -i&iMiid  W ihto  txtod  wt  jr^toUedihe  hlSi>e 
:q1  A hfU»  *»««!  ^aze^bjioii  to  Id.hfe;; 
cetirteh#4y  -given  fdain  of  ^wsinre  |totdl  ihai 
♦yri Jntf v opreati  tho  water,  which  ivaa  mm 

ertoh  tn<il  <’<»hV  The  view  inland  i*-ui  \ t \ id 
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fields  ant!  wnwdH  had  a chill  and  drenched  piece  wd! 
look.  The  abode*  »f  green  wore  pinKr  plied  e&jrfliiitt  With  ^h'^i^r  nrti 
Uv  ,ui  unusirn!  variety  of  trees.  Hero  wa*  ed  fdhis  ^d‘.  o ti* * <v  ;»■*.. 
thn  sassaini.s,  the  xv il«!  * bei  ry,  the  ehm  the  felfrioj*  iiy  u doiuk  at  i*r 
poplar,  nioi  the  willow.  Th**  dlMiiid  trill*  inside,  he  mldol,  yvm  palln 
yvwitt  streaked  hy  u roa*  of  cedars,  Wldeh  ]f>or  ,|tid  .-aiidihlo  uj  Hnoh 
••anion g the  JighhiT  foliage-  seemed  like  vh»iV  i uf  botfoi  t;m,it>’v  pjp 
portentpri*  shadow  h.  A 
p#wi* ■fit '1. i i ie»  :*eyn ceil  fho 
air  fur  a moment  o.k  \w 
passed.  ami  u ripening  up- 
j»t»  -tj f"  Minwofcd  some  of 
it*-  Sliow  UpOH  UH. 
were  kAylmniW 


that  Wfj  suVv  were  very  old, 
w U tx*  y^tf  l»  r/td&foj-'  &(•  • d.  it  o hMM 
din »i>  pir  j&tedhwn . t w spe a k 
<tf.  ■ .Atr-lhtifiue  ia  the  loud  IHIl 
and  a yiirVV  showed  tie  t he  *Kip|£ 
ax»<?l£uf  1'erinVi  homestead  ||Bpfc 
— ?H  -AjitrUy  Athunhire  aSbf 
stone.  Wlddb  ha*.  heed  ora-  JHHfl 
i(h«lndd  |apj|K 
olhyu^  tyitth  the  raw! low 
a 1 1 ti.'tu  ( a p Jri^o  eha  Mo  color- 

teg  ofemV.  Itttf  very  pie-' 

V u i yaq  1 1 e , 1 1 e ? eri  lie  less ; t he  ^SSB 
rovtf  i*  wiiiy  Smyv  a n tf  the 
to! ymupl*‘tyfy  shelters  '®$K3 
u.  The  Iruidaonpe  artist  Sffl 
aIwoIiuo!  iftet  hv  had  aeon  ||0|| 
nothing  in  NfcW  lteglaml  SHH 
.fa-  i^^piv’yy|tk  il. 

Ottl  VTAS  slow, 

IV > r a mo b;ife?M on  « if  o h j ee t*  ' 

AUaisthui  by  jrilfitr  »{naint- 
ne»H,  fhteVr  ,>  repy^i’ » £tho^ ,.‘  KSffi 
nditU.^ydt  fytmtiiyyAm  • 
tefftri'id  »»nti 6fi. ill  the  ek^tyh,-’  ' 
hook^,  idol  ocraei-MtaUv  iut 
anyu^M ig  i hoi df-  nt  Uappeh  - 

od  an  die  of  tin*  ikitwfc  iett 

t h »*  rmdi  t o wAfa  w i th  * ji  ts  ??M$ 
jitnieil  fshthe  y«f  tho  many 
I irreaiiitihie  hi tjs',r . v ' A ;;• :.  '’yV^P 

Hi ttsli , nit  liUiar funne  tf >*  r* kw %v>;  a r >r«Tw^  MOrw*.' 

hiyinlH^r  <vf  '.ifK*'.  ;Vi>t#xfyj'. ; 
win f iw  k io» vi  n * Tr» an  lilsf  exi none  oltwry » 
a**  fhe  Ak^oti>n  ;s?:;:^-aj)pndved  Hiydu^h  ':&■ 
hiyvjfk  iii  a f^nee.  nml  dynuuctHnl  fn  knmi  HV 
Vf^  had  not  hcardiiim  o a ilin g.  Uoi4 ^ t*~ 

ii^tjfd  that  roohiii^  ivio  farther  front *m  Ilyin 
tjie  Inteiitihu  to  ^Ughf ^hdn,  he  f/dil  oh,  tvif;h 

%h * kt|ni  yen  ng;^«iivi  fif^  .4]  mt  - 

hem  n hiiv>  ho  was 
uniklnk  •W-  ^kolchV  SlftiUe  Upon  * >t  feline 
arni  dfavsing  a iidniyhe.  >*«,*•. *i»:refn Uy.  wateh- 
ed  hy  ihe  fanner^  wlnr^tood  imtW 
mill  w as  iip|><ir^uf|y  irnyM  dir>i 
liy'nsU'a  .fer 

fetft  Unitdi , and  haring  aHfue'  mu*t&kkT 

!re  flight  in  hie  .jmVrkif:;fe'  ihr.  niht^r  to  enme 
thy  cH'or^  l^ujiiig  tn  And  it;  he  went  tvi  the 
hduae  and  a^heti  )V>r  w \mv^:  of  dty  hromh 
The  faimor  gazed  at  him  rtHipidly  for  a m>n- 
nto,  and  repealed,  *•  Dry  bread  t*V  ^ A imndl 


® . rtt  v It.  yfnf 

^ v- ‘HU f Mi  Jk  15  I . akd  . hfCi;- 

>L. 

‘ Aten  v ; ><H  Aotc«v  ^o*^v. 

A?,  to  t«ar  . 
'fiCvd’ -/4fe*  'Vfv  j^wk  Athii^iVre 

^tkwfcck 

#ii!d  fifnh' ^ parehhtl  mol  ion- 
Inirnvd  <>K1  iwan  ateong  fOmity. ru«tu^  whty 

•tv m>;  Kiakui^  m the  ^j>rfe  4*f:  y arimfe  4} 1 1* 

rnfeejt.  ” Not  m at  all/;  «^id  «in>tlnjr. 
who  ’fiiu.  evidoitiy  it  hom“  dfepntaiiir 
^,aV  0TirV<H  ^hirh 
in  autkdig  of  thy  til^ihniu."  A 1 hi  lit,  VfHh 

t he  of  jiV\esttguti*ny  utrotig 

Ife  'i$i$:  nAor  - A)  ielftnd 

Aim ‘do’s  sii*Kddv'*\  i^.ni  im;iMr  to  uppre.?mio 
the  iitil  Vilid  ko  tv  it  U wld  eXf 

rhilc  efyvdr  ariV^t  had  washed  »ii  life 

p^tyeillitig^,  lav  wont  kaek  to  ilifiitlii,.iw'  ;iih‘ 
and  hcnldiiig  at  p**  ^id,  «dh- 


THK  OLD  VOfcAVUN  catrum  AND  carbon  auk,  new  dorp. 


windows  we  conk!  see  another  light-house 
rising  above  sombre  masses  of  Colors  near 
the  site  of  an  old  British  signal  station,  from 
which  a watch  was  kept  on  approaching 
vessels. 

However  much  General  How  e was  reviled 
by  the  patriotic  Revolutionists,  his  presence 
has  bequeathed  historic  dignity  to  many  lo- 
calities, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
point  with  unmistakable  satisfaction  to  the 
buildings  occupied  by  him.  For  some  time 
his  head-quarters  were  in  an  old  tavern  that 
stood  near  the  New  Dorp  Hotel — the  Rose 
and  Crown,  which  was  recently  demolished ; 
and  during  the  same  period  his  staff  found 
accommodations  in  the  Black  Horse,  which 
remains  at  the  corner  of  the  Amboy  and 
Richmond  roads — not  as  u public  -house,  but 
as  tbe  home  of  a fisherman.  The.  accommo- 
dations must  have  been  very  limited  indeed, 
even  for  that  epoch.  The  principal  thing 
about  the  Black  Horse  is  the  gable  roof, 
which  is  so  large  that  the  walls  under  it 
give  one  the  idea  of  a baby  w ith  its  papa’s 
stove-pipe  on,  Age  and  weather  have  given 
the  shingles  a silver-gray  color,  and  a brick 
ehiwftey  Affords  the  contrast  of  its  temper- 
ate red*  It  is  evident  that  the  habit u&  of 
the*  old  tavern  were  not  addicted  to  excess- 
es, or  many  a head  must  have  been  broken 
id  tipsy  efforts  to  mount  the  steep  flight  of 
steps  that  lead  from  t lie  green  in  front  to 
the  tap-room,  w hich  is  next  to  the  roof  in 
matter  of  space,  A broad  veranda  trouts  it, 
and  a wicket  door  opens  into  it.  There 
could  have  been  no  bickering  for  situatious 
before  the  fire  among  the  guests  on  the  cold 


deal  of  individuality  about  rt,  and  the  build- 
er, whoever  he  was,  had  as  generous  an  idea 
of  the  proper  apportionment  of  space  as  a 
sbeop-faruier  in  New  Mexico.  None  of  your 
embellishments  for  Mulberry  Sellers,  how- 
ever. The  glaring  white  walla  have  not  so 
much  as  a faint  shade  of  piuk  or  yellow 
upon  them,  and  the  space  is  sepulchral ly 
void  of  furniture,  excejjitug,  of  course,  a 
few  debilitated  chairs  and  a vacant  table. 
How  the  establishment  supports  itself  is  a 
mystery  as  deep  as  that  of  the  Pyramids, 
unless  the  little  bar-room,  which  has  an  un- 
provoked way  of  making  any  one  who  en- 
ters it  feel  ashamed  of  himself,  yields  reve- 
nue for  all  the  rest;  and  that  is  doubtful, 
because  (lie  only  customers  we  saw*  were 
the  vendors  of  bottled  beer,  who,  after  leav- 
ing a dozen  or  so  on  the  counter,  imbibed 
affably  with  the  landlord  and  drove  away. 
Lest  we  convey  an  unfair  idea*  let  uh  say 
of  the  landlord  that  Ids  house  was  very 
clean,  and  his  supper  as  good  as  could  he 
expected  in  the  bower  of  a country  tavern. 
The  lack  of  adornment  within  was  made  up 
for  by  the  view  outside  from  the  windows: 
a motionless  stretch  of  pasture  and  wood- 
land ending  by  the  sea  ; and  over  the  sea, 
that  was  tdiihi  vely  changing  color*  wn  could 
discern  again  the  four  pale  lights  on  the 
black  headland*  of  the  Xavesink  and  the 
low  promontory  of  Sandy  Hook.  The  lights 
were  visible  before  the  stars  bad  dawned, 
and  as  the  twilight  deepened  they  became 
more  and  more  brilliant,  like  the  brave  souls 
whose  heroism  burns  the  r leaves t in  the 
darkness  of  martyrdom.  From  the  tear 
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ni&bi*  when. tlrt?  wrtteentfers  froth  pyef  fitp  | with  ah4  w*,vbj[  flow  gruWiii^.ttrotniOi 


b&y  were*,  rocking  the  lllift hoatehy  pliii 
/uipkihg  the  jug*  of  Hip  .*n  ’flu*  heartb-HUme 
dance,  for  the  Ipgi*  blazed  from  on?  of 
- 1 £»»•  jpr : t A«.t  *x0|kti.;<er  candle*  'tip* 

TIijp  0f^-|jiaie  nearly  moil d|Mi- 
wiiU,  pnd  we.  wonder 
whs t N H»> H t v*>  A\ ado w$  ii  kpii.t-  iu  (antuMii- 
Pix«*£*tp#h.  t br.  gr^it  ' biippyeved  beam*  j 
u:  fte  jm- * i i M 14.  j 

The  *»h$»rdera  yrere . *£0l0r-  and  inct  tlti: ! 
Tri t i^Vi  v.elconiv ! y.  (Unuon  1 Howe  IjthAMl ! 
ehriy  in  JiMy«  ,1776,  wffh  about  ^bU  jtdeo. 
Hit*  brother *pw« rr** *5 n ftrepi  I Ii im  m i tit 20,000, ■■; 
ab.4 Clin  ttai , Uav iagteeii  refHi)*£d  4t  GhurloM- 1 
tou,  came  North  and  mhtad  14)00  mpm  to 
Ho  we7 « comniaDif  lift  eotiihihM ' ‘t  forcoa  00  j 
the  island  bwog  nearly  The  plan*  | 

ywy  formed  ia  the  Homo  aod  Cmvvii,  and  j 
1J1*  evpnhig  oo^rerHiitiofks  ftf  the  stall' 

oilkor*  itfc  the  Dhn*&  Horn*  worn  exciting,  no  1 
“inpbi,  as  they  wei^livil  the  of  f 

the  irtsuew  Did  th&y  flank  thriv  a pura,  stretch 
oiit  liifeir  brawny  ftg#r  kiss  the  JnmHord  V 

to  the 

kingT  0i4  they  evdr  for  ftcftdmWn t doubt 
tkesneeci**  of  ttmr  they  not 

as  arroguAit,  m-  Joud*  oesd  ftfihp tftfcfttfti  ton*  m 
the  local  lustpri/ms  &ajv*  f:  P^rha^e^tid  Uigftt 
wh^tt  the  ptefctl,  :mdijft  whtte 

tents  IfeftwSr^ft  spePtrttfid  the  still  night 
t bey  ioM  amv/ijg  fboiifotjlves  of  the  rhaHr  afG 
t>r  put  J*eter  MeHerertu,  an 
who  .refused  to  be  rood ISahP'l  by  Gftn end 
Howe,  a 04  took  ah  active  purr  against  hup’. 
As  lie  waa  exideuivoi'ing  to  ftwdijm  fipftrtM 
bdaiuLkt;  wftfc  pur^ued  aod  wa^  almost  eap- 
uhh],  when  he  <iis*pp*&rWt  on  the  edge  of 
a 9 town  p*  in  which  he  gt&GPiUt<&‘‘  Uip1a0l.lt 
Dog*  -were  put  ow  bia  toil,  hut  the*-  w e.Ve 
futerahlt?  lUtle  guhhit,  &uit  ijic 

. -fepiisi  lii«5  w4y  uytn  fbo  AiiierlpUh 

line<y,  wbjJe  flip  isoMTer-f  t^furned  to  camp 
ami  dwpri»  • /fej^a£lii.Wtr &\w\'i)vQ£  a 

fi-e^h  ir^4ffdr  ihese  llrUi4i  w && us  -tltfety 
S H/jiliuhiU tisul  ne  ver  mfeed  an  iipjmv Hi m tv 


its  orarked  hm<!  nearly  objiteraunl  suv/avO; 
tpp  irVia  fpdft  fr<thi  wltldii y tf  had  awpiic^  in 
many  a ftiyiVui^  winbu  wem  tent  ami  rusty; 
a u (\  r hp  eim  n U>r  tks  t of  t U p ft  teed  i ti  U\  e c w 1 1 r^ 
was  it  mere  slmdow. 

0pv'.Hiu  deephd  flijfc of ,oi#;fapnf: ,w4 i rav- 
el Veil  hetween  the  «h 0 Vt- in^»  rahr  and  ^Ultie 
l/layih^  nf  hideoitrli-stu^k  ^UHe  thc  ligb t 
1 .aaieil. 

HpMr  are  the  >ii/u  *es  igittued. |n  rurnl  corn- 
tnuniUesJ  Hctc  was  .u  I’kee^ourse,  and  on 


to 


• ;.  : f Hi rTy V v- 

the  Imt tv  of  a hi H ‘7 vc rh<\#ki^ & i i n e cu u» t e ly 
•'-  a very  .hi  O'iti.-.’rw.  wuh  and 

mouldy  truahsitpie*  the  laiei  nnes 

-tof  white. .tim'rhle— that  ghustly  jnaU-riuh 
Which  j*yuih(iJi?^s  vo  well  the  >«rcjh»l  ro}d~ 
ticSvH  rtpjit  )‘h1Uu':  of  ^otlt , TWf  of  Hie  eat- 
are  jtndf  aW^Hicrt-d/pud^f  nitik 


kis:  UH5  irndv/  fhi  Aiigust.  H»»we  j with  CedaT^  that  h*t«k  life  I •.ha;  h * ui,<4  m-u- 

iiAit  f Vir.  \ ^liAttiiv.  'i  4J.I  ■<••»■». a V>4  li'Vlk.Lvfci'  .<  V.  , .1  > 1.  > .w'_£ir  . •• 


fhr  N ws  from  tJbP  island  >4  it  j Unej^  shelf ^ring  tJi^ipb.;-'. 
tH.nwf  -b^ivvtT'p?  'Otteghf  hiuft.’fff a't'eten:rV  j p|ip>i*  teit-  f etetpt  * l0M0  y 


itn  :Hii>t:'  f^Hitpd  dfshatnujst> 

for  the  A a n ii  gave  tli  $>  e j icnty  )Vn^  j 

-ae^4«ui  c*f  N^-w  Vork^  % / . ‘'  ' ■ y'vyV,. 

Tire  *vr«t  aud  the  fVutpdiVtihuA ! 

iilackijp^v.^  4h£ rptft pf djt&.wtniiW:'} , (. . . ,;> ..  . ir  .,. „ 

tore  in  wood.  l^»io  fm«^<n*n»ou  featuiv  af  it  ■•  fl»v  •*’ jiUapti  *.ounttuo oahrs  pH  minyvoferHio 
»*  the  ^.s-ouol  ih>ar,  uhli.'h  c«>usist.i  -1  • #u**  : I“’"  l‘-'!^4k'vu  *. 

k?rcrn>t|y  <i4h‘d _ the  teU-voo'm*  i ■ ' ■ ' iy^  a rtuu  »^a^ytiajVr;‘ 

The  hark  pf  thv  tpp!  i ; ; ; - *p; • 

The  hmw  c<‘tu<ed  td  te  *tu  imr  nhutit  twenty  J 
yepn*  !ngp(  ap4  ttkitii  fhihi  & t Ainote  pit 


, S ,-. ; HkW  lytf.  yfc'jbpiSy;  rT  .4^^ 
< / tiA.  n ick3l\>;  hu.i  Ti  en, 

Ag^H  0Y*_  :y Y‘, , ' . , ■ y 

L:^rcuvcwi 


•ih  ^S^rv^fjl  die  . . . 


:wa^.  iM-UV'd  u<  If#;  Pad  R^fdljd 


WV  ask^l  fkfcr  dviicTphiui  h Vvi.h'  v.<h<>i  UiiU 
<vmio  n f :{t<  ft  bp  fehe-  iliW/it'f  u*  to  ft  -Tv  it  ft  t,- ftonftii) , who 

sWhI  in  Uk  nark  garden,  w lu  te  u«v  tumid  it  I grumto  Mini*  m f.hr  is  iii  thcr 


h aju^^  monthly 


i^intrtnibe^  tfid#  ?•* b?  *aM,  with 
WsuiiTil  imiucenee*  bnxigiug  flic  <fnten  pf 
tiiftfai  # tit  i4  hif  wd  reading  u 

passage,  ieiliOghhiv,  «fif  Lyftde  rode  a long 
the  iiiji«^v  il  <;otitifr£  girl  w^uid  ami 
theu  steal  atyjy  to  I tiiv T^l  gttjte  id  fbeUch- 
ciri -co  v ^ipJjC  vCgii  # Jj ‘ t^e  to«Al  )»^»scd , aiiil 
ttoltmv  him  with  her • jxiil >i¥ -* tf: <^yK>«' dlrwu 
Xjjjfc  lonely  ; ^ ‘ and  i j a#  frrHj«etotly  liu|»- 
jteaeftr*:*  MhTmvl  Aagdo  cofiUMbf^l  <4  'that 
be  w'<»t4d  gtouir^  tfVer  bittshvqldernT 

the  mti-l>rov»o  thahl,  w hose  eloaety  fling- 
ing, *caut  *!fo.|mr>  gave  her  a ietiT 
gr&en,  tt*  w bn*  to  het:  of  it 

\v;i'i  a L'luinii  liv  mtore.  Ttoo^  l|M^bc^,  of 
sivbttfc  ladmani  youth  jiitf). 

ybii th— £f  h:$g  tfuriUteh  xiiulO  gifting*  a tod 
faLr •?.**- M to.hind  Aiigeh>  paused  and 
^jgibed  i*ln.ititi Vi-lv.  >'  Ah,  they  dptf*  dn  if 
loyeT rA oil,  laOebil,  \On?rhor  lb  tit*  hi  a sur- 
jilu^lto  ilie  malt  |iai|>\i!ittiou,  ot  the  hdand  is 
jW  near  thebig  vitie#  for  tmihUnifi  t**  enter- 
lay  lit  till t*.  portal  of  tlii^irsMiif,  w-lu\ro • it> vbi«l  \ thm*  to: hfcu It mejritai  'iMei\\*i  in  pacing  vag»- 
bow  fd’t  by  some  inonrmtf  tof  the  dead  in  ill*  i U10  girl*;  nr  t !«•>-  gardcuo  meht  on 

lonam^  The  ITpi-tomla  Avfcods,  nu/I  Michael  Angelo  -pfadil 

’(he.  ^vmhljr  4V>r  u reciprocal  ghmie. 

noisy  %*  ItW  tm# ' a.M.  fclmiW  j&:pri^|f;':|.>  • "the  treat  her  did  w»r  continue  the,  same 
time  tin#  W mead*  < ffcr  smxv  than  twenty  nmnittm  dt  a tihic. 

o*.vs  ..i .'-•ofefi  &&&-.  tiodv  vr£Ve  great  iiKiunXatns  of  black 

goifl.  toiih  pnrpb;  cUhjd*  £11  the  sir  that  Ujreateto-: 

TIk  don  eh  utui  tire  gromul  an)  Moro- ; td  lawtiijg  r.nn  ahd  ^unh  o.nd  drew  their 
viaii.  The  ionner  is  .1  modern  'strorrirxe.  j h?bbi  met  every  port  >»i  the  ^kj  i \\?  drotv 
giid  previoae  to  ite  ereetii^T.te,  iia#v<in.iige  ^ i%  fot  • ' « tlcaolidrfe  bkr/it  and 

<vus  itaod  for  »etM'pmr  Hie  eimrer^thm  hav- : jwitiently;  \tatched  the  relq  shootiug  ItH  line 
iiig  Iiefn  laiii  taio  hpudred  aud  jbftteii  i ver  vr iW  in  ohUqttc  strikes  through  tho 
ago,  1 umfky  Atnxosphere:  th*m  great  ehasrna-  vutw 

Turoing  by  the  Hlark  llor^o  \vO  dinVo  to-  ! nailed  m the  vaptomus  mountatits,  which 


wrerr  o.v  i-j<c  isu;iiM<>nv  jRlfA.1 


T>^  utu  r*VKtt>; 


feting  whivh  ,\»  a hm?  N b&auy*  and 

a >y ftkv? kiis  ^t#ocl  ii>ut« fe  » irimmt'S  fty  U*  «Jtcli- 
Cftth  white  fyiWertf  ihai  are  fed  i’xqiilsdivly 
placid,  amf  iU  ten/Un, 'stU'cmleuf  leuyv'K,  At 
th*<  K0ttl^iwent?  nfl  wVitfb-  3 lliafct  :^V<oon- 
or*  ami  sloops  *v«e  at  uncW*  $A]iyd«»ok- 
iug  tfiCen,  a> itit  ml  ;w*tr 

fouiittg  tfi  mid  front  tb^iimib*  ^UlU 
»f  frosbljr .gktltercitV  rlamfe,  A JMrnu^  Ifyy 
claiM,  when  the  $iieU  & : .♦•tllj ^ ^er  with  firiwe* 
i<?  'a  delUftkoy  wrofc  to  hr  hn»iHy  ^ nf ; u 
i*  more  lb  an  dedfcftfOhs,  ?Hi«i  we  fegr  tfe  rap- 
tain  of  an  rid  latent  l>v  the-  wait  r-<.i«K>  Imsr 
tor  nuiri*  unr\  'Flw t\  a fail,  thin, 
loosely  jointed  nmm  v lio  opened  >:c ifih  bi- 
valve •iritii  » ••oDstaitf  «tiiiie»  and  ‘»??.a»wnai 
mfflfe  of  tin*  h*&&  vbamvt^r  in 

t but.  old  > fAi'tv’  #»id  Mil- hitel  A**g*i<?  ; 


work*,  wiiirh  are  #t[tt  VmiMw*  .•attlmiijgli  the 
grans :"♦$- uptpuiiri#  wit  of  thw  roddmh  soil 
As  vv£  tycro  r^  tirwmg  to  Manage,  aft- 

er having  made  j!ie  a#e,eilf,  Mmfcad  Angelo 
Ia£gv.;d  Itfrbind,  ami  we 


alirml,  when  ipp  di^cbf  wrd  'hifici  TJUibiug  wifi* 
*s frssprd  i tinry  speed  for  the  nodvept  fkif^ 
nvt^  »?vhieji  lie  leaped  with  a isinlftf  n d*y£i-> 
oppieni  af  agility  that •’kwftifiiMMl  us.  Xot 
w iiA  k a wirt/mht.  '0$  *mbh  g 

roaflj  fdr.  un  Aldi’rh^v  buli  had  been  at  tti# 
tiysrfy.  fi fid  mMo«1  gn/nng  at  frith  With  iiiaftjv 

A liill  wu  >■  tbr»m£h  t hr  island 

from  llir  terry  ut  Vanderbilt A Landing  r» 
r»*tfi  $*  v ?l?t\  opposite  Perth  Ariilmy,  and  Wrt 
hy/tilhd  dnryirtvo.v  of  it  to  PrUittf#  flay  Sta- 
;n,of.  i’roiu  thr  #1u(imi  a prrrty  hVbr,  with 


hawihvtiA  hddgv**  at  <>ai  h iH  thf  ^tnl  bf  arUudfv  in^^1,4d  thm  BnMli  iind  the 

Mh' ■A.4.e>eJ P:l^rA^ $frf lt&  r mi  ttfn*  -sbfmid  krdp  him  odcupird  in  »>i »f h- 
<iy*li'T  i.'ia'ln,  • Thr  hawthorn  >t a«*  in  fdanni,.  i;ig  ? ia*i:w  u*  a gratuitmi?  /model 
smit  fra*  mbl  itu*.  ^k«tcif^l.  •■0itr*#n1.l<i'liinl;iippe^ 

f h^ra>uied  h*  tr^  t’ h wt  tlir;  \ tne) i tltm  iy  er^  nirrri lr^!v  i^uortHi  lu  h\iH  rbw 

WfW  n»»i  »wfAXer  tUftu  iUte  bordy  •.  Kfr^lWi  f-ciiMftV-fiJ^uowyl. 
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Then  vo  <1  rove  to  T»> ct vili the  'amHljK 
w <:xtr>:rnifv  vf.rV  is-kunf  am!  a wry 

pretty  tittle 'town  M i *;  Uuv  the.  ihlufetunta- 
that  mel  Tveie  »;ivfcu  Uv  a nudmes#  of 
fctAfemehf  that  eiiufti’il  us  Mu  liitj*?  Unu?>le. 

wm  o fr>hi  iuaf  the  dhl  IfrJjrjx»p  Jfeu?h» 
which  wrf  wijtCv  H04rCliiif4  -fev  wa#  at  thfc 
kiHtwor  «?f  a street: ; at  the  Ife-feti 

of  that  street  v v.  \v ore  told  that,  yt  yvjia  at 
the  fr.jp  , at  ,ij&  top  rrfr  total  fry  fiij i o *v  a 

certain  ftji.ft?  ami  i»»v  hour  \vit*  tawf  f )truug!i 


feproynked  prevur)i:ativmK>  At  last, 
mid  in  despair.  vo  uvkfcd  for  direction*  from 
h ^ e rmra  U £- j u id; i « g old  boy  in  a garden, 
?i  Ahy?i^  Clip  Bi II Optp * ftu h W''P  l}f  Whit  uYk! 
utliied,  **#.  though  it! wat* ■%  portico Inri.V  ^oiHl 
Joke,  worthy  of  gmit  eiTjphu«i  ?.  ‘'>>  rn«!  call 
it  the  liil{<>i*,j)  boiisf.  kmoc  call*  it  the  fetuly 


tmnM,  «hd  £ yuU ''at.  the- Add  *feir  feuae.** 
He  repeated  ihfe  With  omch  yjocra.om  atui 
ahook  }tf*  hem! .w.UJi’  .feteclie  nutt  d£  *Htr 

istkcijoin  Tli in  thing emdd  not $j$0:  I]i>f*n-c,ry 
however,  tahd  had  WJhepifel  fo  Tixxnkp.  a 
ho^t/ige  uf  Hhuxif  m*i  who  mi  W ro* 

leaked  until  fm  tleltierwti  !d$ ’ ffe: 
hmtM  , when  tho  patriarch's  ijkfelf^WW  c *‘* 
}>t-rief\ef{d • «:*.  In*  id  iuu*r V hi*  and  ho  mi 

! Mm  tight  jottlu 

j 'Mm  BHlopjt  house  ia  pne  Vif  the  ohWt 
\ frmldfeW  mi  1 he  lahUJtL  It  ts.  built  of  kiuine* 

■ Oil  a iMiwerv  *fe*e  That  oVexlouk*  the  cop- 
; tluvw-e -of  the  Kiimon  ami  tin*.  .Staten  fsh 
iiioi  801100.  1 iu  wall*  are  f.vt,  ox  three  feet 

(f  im  k,  .ami  <ho  jmf  ie  pjtpotfterijusd} 


mM?A 


[>.r‘  ..j  ^bo-h  Hit*  hf own  }.v  }Mfo\v.a»{ 

! iV.r  vires.  Another ■ story  that 


MS3«ig«sgi^yk*.^  ■ 

! 

-V^^  w y 

A SFBINe  .HUNT  IN  -STATEN.  I^UNIS 


mclndiifgi  Stc  Henry  Hinton,  General  Hob- 
ertaon,  Qaneru*  kn^pb&rrseiK  Major  Atodrtf, 
and  others  had  a pmtty  triftyand  xva* 
celcbrat^J-for/^^  b<rs»te- 


service  in  a naval  action* 

It  trasitt  this  old  h tmi as tead  th a r Fra n k - 
Bn,  Atiants^  and  >2dwaf  d ftiiU«d^v  nf  Smitli 


From  .to  the  $\ty+ 

each  of  t tie  artiste  W 

ivQTiM!  hfu'fc  fttfair*  at  a 

.pff  motn  fyf  the  fdntudam  idsititesqtit*  m»- 
toriwls*.  of  TV^u'h  thc*$  sarrrnl  tiiuzivrm* 
$$£|j evidence*  iri  their  book*. 
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ence  of  'the.  eolonie*.  Tfvre*  ton,  SHHohp 
entertained  Toruyi*  dtotut^tehed  gi&srs; 
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MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A DISCLOSURE. 

AND  now  he  was  all  eagerness  to  brave 
the  first  dragon  in  his  way — the  cer- 
tain opposition  of  this  proud  old  lady  at 
Castle  Dare.  No  doubt  she  would  stand 
aghast  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a thing ; 
perhaps  in  her  sudden  indignation  she  might 
utter  sharp  words  that  would  rankle  after- 
ward in  the  memory.  In  any  case  he  knew 
the  struggle  would  be  long,  and  bitter,  and 
harassing;  and  he  had  not  the  skill  of  speech 
to  persuasively  bend  a woman’s  will.  There 
was  another  way — impossible,  alas! — he  had 
thought  of.  If  only  he  could  have  taken  Ger- 
trude White  by  the  hand — if  only  he  could 
have  led  her  up  the  hall,  and  presented  her 
to  his  mother,  and  said,  “Mother,  this  is  your 
daughter:  is  she  not  fit  to  be  the  daughter 
of  so  proud  a mother  ?” — the  fight  would  have 
been  over.  How  could  any  one  withstand  the 
appeal  of  those  fearless  and  tender  clear  eyes  f 
Impatiently  he  waited  for  the  end  of  din- 
ner on  the  evening  of  his  arrival ; impatient- 
ly he  heard  Donald,  the  piper  lad,  play  the 
brave  Salute — the  wild  shrill  yell  overcom- 
ing the  low  thunder  of  the  Atlantic  outside ; 
and  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  old  and 
familiar  “ Cumhadh  na  Cloinne.”  Then  Ha- 
rnish  put  the  whiskey  and  the  claret  on  the 
table,  and  withdrew.  They  were  left  alone. 

u And  now,  Keith,”  said  his  cousin  Janet, 
with  the  wise  gray  eyes  grown  cheerful  and 
kind,  “ you  will  tell  us  about  all  the  people 
you  saw  in  London ; and  was  there  much 
gayety  going  on  f and  did  you  see  the  Queen 
at  all  f and  did  you  give  any  fine  dinners  ?” 

“ How  can  I answer  you  all  at  once,  Jan- 
et I”  said  he,  laughing  in  a somewhat  nerv- 
ous way.  “ I did  not  see  the  Queen,  for  she 
was  at  Windsor;  and  I did  not  give  any  fine 
dinners,  for  it  is  not  the  time  of  year  in  Lon- 
don to  give  fine  dinners ; and  indeed  I spent 
enough  money  in  that  way  when  I was  in 
London  before.  But  I saw  several  of  the 
friends  who  were  very  kind  to  me  when  I 
was  in  London  in  the  summer.  And  do  you 
remember,  Janet,  my  speaking  to  you  about 
the  beautiful  young  lady — the  actress — I 
met  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Ross  of  Dun- 
tonne  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I remember  very  well.” 

“ Because,”  said  he — and  his  fingers  were 
rather  nervous  as  he  took  out  a package 
from  his  breast  pocket — “ I have  got  some 
photographs  of  her  for  the  mother  and  you 
to  see.  But  it  is  little  of  any  one  that  you 
can  understand  from  photographs.  You 
would  have  to  hear  her  talk,  and  see  her 
manner,  before  you  could  understand  why 
every  one  speaks  so  well  of  her,  and  why 
she  is  a friend  with  every  one.” 


OF  DARE. 

He  had  handed  the  packet  to  his  mother, 
and  the  old  lady  had  adjusted  her  eyeglass- 
es, and  was  turning  over  the  various  photo- 
graphs. 

“She  is  very  good-looking,”  said  Lady 
Macleod.  “ Oh  yes,  she  is  very  good-look- 
ing. And  that  is  her  sister?” 

“Yes” 

Janet  was  looking  over  them  too. 

“But  where  did  you  get  all  the  photo- 
graphs of  her,  Keith?”  she  said.  “They 
are  from  all  sorts  of  places — Scarborough, 
Newcastle,  Brighton — ” 

“ I got  them  from  herself,”  said  he. 

“ Oh,  do  you  know  her  so  well  ?” 

“I  know  her  very  well.  She  was  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  the  people  whose 
acquaintance  I first  made  in  London,”  he 
said,  simply.  And  then  he  turned  to  his 
mother : “ I wish  photographs  could  speak, 
mother,  for  then  you  might  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  as  she  is  coming  to  the 
Highlands  next  year — ” 

“We  have  no  theatre  in  Mull,  Keith,” 
Lady  Macleod  said,  with  a smile. 

“But  by  that  time  she  will  not  be  an 
actress  at  all:  did  I not  tell  you  that  be- 
fore?” he  said,  eagerly.  “Did  I not  tell 
yon  that  ? She  is  going  to  leave  the  stage 
— perhaps  sooner  or  later,  but  certainly  T>y 
that  time ; and  when  she  comes  to  the  High- 
lands next  year  with  her  father,  she  will  be 
travelling  j ust  like  any  one  else.  And  I hope, 
mother,  you  won’t  let  them  think  that  we 
Highlanders  are  less  hospitable  than  the 
people  of  London.” 

He  made  the  suggestion  in  an  apparently 
careless  fashion  ; but  there  was  a painfully 
anxious  look  in  his  eyes.  Janet  noticed 
that. 

“ It  would  be  strange  if  they  were  to  come 
to  so  unfrequented  a place  as  the  west  of 
Mull,”  said  Lady  Macleod,  somewhat  coldly, 
as  she  put  the  photographs  aside. 

“ But  I have  told  them  all  about  the  place, 
and  what  they  will  see ; and  they  are  eager- 
ly looking  forward  to  it;  and  you  surely 
would  not  have  them  put  up  at  the  inn  at 
Bunessan,  mother?” 

“ Really,  Keith,  I think  you  have  been  im- 
prudent. It  was  little  matter  our  receiving 
a bachelor  friend  like  Norman  Ogilvie  ; but 
I don’t  think  we  are  quite  in  a condition  to 
entertain  strangers  at  Dare.” 

“ No  one  objected  to  me  as  a stranger  when 
I went  to  London,”  said  he,  proudly. 

“If  they  are  any  where  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,” said  Lady  Macleod,  “I  should  be 
pleased  to  show  them  all  the  attention  in 
my  power,  as  you  say  they  were  friendly 
with  you  in  London;  but  really,  Keith,  I 
don’t  think  you  can  ask  me  to  invite  two 
strangers  to  Dare.” 
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“ Then  it  is  to  the  inn  at  Bonessan  they 
most  go  T”  he  asked. 

“Now,  auntie,”  said  Janet  Macleod,  with 
her  gentle  voice,  “ you  are  not  going  to  put 
poor  Keith  into  a fix ; I know  you  won’t  do 
that.  I see  the  whole  thing ; it  is  all  be- 
cause  Keith  was  so  thorough  a Highlander. 
They  were  talking  about  Scotland ; and  no 
doubt  he  said  there  was  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  compared  with  our  islands,  and 
caves,  and  cliffs.  And  then  they  spoke  of 
coming ; and  of  course  he  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  house  to  them.  He  would  not 
have  been  a Highlander  if  he  had  done  any 
thing  else,  auntie;  and  1 know  you  won’t 
be  the  one  to  make  him  break  off  an  invita- 
tion. And  if  we  can  not  give  them  grand 
entertainments  at  Dare,  we  can  give  them 
a Highland  welcome  anyway.” 

This  appeal  to  the  Highland  pride  of  the 
mother  was  not  to  be  withstood. 

“ Very  well,  Keith,”  said  she.  “ We  shall 
do  what  we  can  for  your  friends ; though  it 
isn’t  much  in  this  old  place.” 

“She  will  not  look  at  it  that  way,”  he 
said,  eagerly ; “ I know  that.  She  will  be 
proud  to  meet  you,  mother;  and  to  shake 
hands  with  yon ; and  to  go  about  with  you, 
and  do  just  whatever  you  are  doing — ” 

Lady  Macleod  started. 

“How  long  do  you  propose  this  visit 
should  last  f”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know,”  said  he,  hastily.  “ But 
you  know,  mother,  you  would  not  hurry  your 
guests ; for  I am  sure  yon  would  be  as  proud 
as  any  one  to  show  them  that  we  have  things 
worth  seeing.  We  should  take  her  to  the 
cathedral  at  Iona  on  some  moonlight  night ; 
and  then  some  day  we  could  go  out  to  the 
Dubh  Artach  light-house — and  you  know 
how  the  men  are  delighted  to  see  a new 
face — ” 

“ You  would  never  think  of  that,  Keith,” 
his  cousin  said.  “ Do  you  think  a London 
young  lady  would  have  the  courage  to  be 
swung  on  to  the  rocks  and  to  climb  up  all 
those  steps  outside  t” 

“ She  lias  the  courage  for  that  or  for  any 
thing,”  said  he.  “ And  then,  you  know,  she 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  clouds  of 
puffins  and  the  skarts  behind  Staffa ; and  we 
would  take  her  to  the  great  caves  in  the  cliffs 
at  Gribuu ; and  I have  no  doubt  she  would 
like  to  go  out  to  one  of  the  uninhabited 
islands.” 

Lady  Macleod  had  preserved  a stern  si- 
lence. When  she  had  so  far  yielded  as  to 
promise  to  ask  those  two  strangers  to  come 
to  Castle  Dare  on  their  round  of  the  western 
islands,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
their  visit  would  necessarily  be  of  the  brief- 
est ; but  the  projects  of  which  Keith  Macleod 
now  spoke  seemed  to  suggest  something  like 
a summer  passed  at  Dare.  And  he  went  on 
talking  in  this  strain,  nervously  delighted 
with  the  pictures  that  each  promised  ex- 


cursion called  up.  Miss  White  would  be 
charmed  with  this  and  delighted  with  that. 
Janet  would  find  her  so  pleasant  a compan- 
ion; the  mother  would  be  inclined  to  pet 
her  at  first  sight. 

“ She  is  already  anxious  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, mother,”  said  he  to  the  proud 
old  dame  who  sat  there  ominously  silent. 
“And  she  could  think  of  no  other  message 
to  send  you  than  this — it  belonged  to  her 
mother.” 

He  opened  the  little  package— of  old  lace, 
or  something  of  that  kind — and  handed  it  to 
his  mother;  and  at  the  same  time,  his  im- 
petuosity carrying  him  on,  he  said  that  per- 
haps the  mother  would  write  now  and  pro- 
pose the  visit  in  the  summer. 

At  this  Lady  Macleod’s  surprise  overcame 
her  reserve. 

“ Yon  must  be  mad,  Keith ! To  write  in 
the  middle  of  winter  and  send  an  invitation 
for  the  summer ! And  really  the  whole  thing 
is  so  extraordinary — a present  coming  to  me 
from  an  absolute  stranger,  and  that  stran- 
ger an  actress  who  is  quite  unknown  to  any 
one  I know — ” 

“ Mother  I mother !”  he  cried,  “ don’t  say 
any  more.  She  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.” 

Lady  Macleod  stared  at  him,  as  if  to  see 
whether  he  had  really  gone  mad ; and  rose 
and  pushed  back  her  chair. 

“ Keith,”  she  said,  slowly,  and  with  a cold 
dignity,  “when  you  choose  a wife  I hope  I 
will  be  the  first  to  welcome  her ; and  I shall 
be  proud  to  see  you  with  a wife  worthy  of 
the  name  that  you  bear;  hut  in  the  mean 
time  I do  not  think  that  such  a subject 
should  be  made  the  occasion  of  a foolish 
jest.” 

And  with  that  she  left  the  apartment; 
and  Keith  Macleod  turned  iu  a bewildered 
sort  of  fashion  to  his  cousin.  Janet  Mac- 
leod had  risen  too;  she  was  regarding  him 
with  anxious  and  troubled  and  tender  eyes. 

“Janet,”  said  he,  “ it  is  no  jest  at  all.” 

“ I know  that,”  said  she,  in  a low  voice, 
and  her  face  was  somewhat  pale.  “ I have 
known  that.  I knew  it  before  you  went 
away  to  England  this  last  time.” 

And  suddenly  she  went  over  to  him,  and 
bravely  held  out  her  hand ; and  there  were 
quick  tears  in  the  beautiful  gray  eyes. 

“ Keith,”  said  she,  “ there  is  no  one  will 
be  more  proud  to  see  you  happy  than  I ; 
and  I will  do  what  I can  for  you  now,  if  you 
will  let  me;  for  I see  your  whole  heart  is 
set  on  it;  and  how  can  I doubt  that  you 
have  chosen  a good  wife  f” 

“ Ob,  Janet,  if  you  could  only  see  her  and 
know  her !” 

She  turned  aside  for  a moment — only  for 
a moment.  When  he  next  saw  her  face  she 
was  quite  gay. 

“ You  must  know,  Keith,”  said  she,  with  a 
smile  shiuing  through  the  tears  of  the  friend- 
ly eyes,  “ that  women-folk  are  very  jealous ; 
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■with  on©  wituess  not  altogether  unprej- 
udiced in  giving  his  evidence,  and  with  a 
judge  ready  to  become  the  accomplice  of 
the  wituess  at  any  point.  Somehow  Mac- 
leod  avoided  speaking  of  Gertrude  White’s 
appearance.  J anet  was  rather  a plain  worn- 
au,  despite  those  tender  Celtic  eyes.  He 
spoke  rather  of  her  filial  duty  and  her  sis- 
terly affection  ; he  minutely  described  her 
qualities  as  a house-mistress;  and  he  was  en- 
thusiastic about  the  heroism  she  had  shown 
in  determining  to  throw  aside  the  glittering 
triumphs  of  her  calling  to  live  a simpler  and 
wholesomer  life.  That  passage  in  the  career 
of  Miss  Gertrude  White  somewhat  puzzled 
Janet  Macleod.  If  it  were  the  case  that  the 
ambitions  and  jealousies  and  simulated  emo- 
tions of  a life  devoted  to  art  had  a demoral- 
izing aud  degrading  effect  on  the  character, 
why  had  not  the  young  lady  made  the  dis- 
covery a little  earlier  f What  was  the  rea- 
son of  her  very  sudden  conversion  f It  was 
no  doubt  very  noble  on  her  part,  if  she  real- 
ly were  convinced  that  this  continual  stir- 
ring up  of  sentiment  without  leading  to 
practical  issues  had  an  unwholesome  influ- 
ence on  her  woman’s  nature,  to  voluntarily 
surrender  all  the  intoxication  of  success, 
with  its  praises  and  flatteries.  But  why 
was  the  change  in  her  opinions  so  sudden  f 
According  to  Macleod’s  own  account,  Miss 
Gertrude  White,  when  he  first  went  up  to 
London,  was  wholly  given  over  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  succeeding  in  her  profession.  She  was 
then  the  “ white  slave.”  She  made  no  pro- 
test against  the  repeatedly  announced  theo- 
ries of  her  father  to  the  effect  that  an  artist 
ceased  to  live  for  himself  or  herself,  and  be- 
came merely  a medium  for  the  expression  of 
the  emotions  of  others.  Perhaps  the  gentle 
cousin  Janet  would  have  had  a clearer  view 
of  the  whole  case  if  she  had  known  that  Miss 
Gertrnde  White’s  awakening  doubts  as  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  simulated  emotions  on 
the  human  soul  were  strictly  coincident  in 
point  of  time  with  her  conviction  that  at 
any  moment  she  pleased  she  might  call  her- 
self Lady  Macleod. 

With  all  the  art  he  knew  he  described  the 
beautiful  small  courtesies  and  tender  ways 
of  the  little  household  at  Rose  Bank ; and 
he  made  it  appear  that  this  young  lady, 
brought  up  amid  the  sweet  observances  of 
the  South,  was  making  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice in  offering  to  brave,  for  his  sake,  the 
transference  to  the  harder  and  harsher  ways 
of  the  North. 

“ And,  you  know,  Keith,  she  speaks  a good 
deal  for  herself,”  Janet  Macleod  said,  turn- 
ing over  the  photographs,  and  looking  at 
them  perhaps  a little  wistfully.  “ It  is  a 
pretty  face.  It  must  make  many  friends 
for  her.  If  she  were  here  herself  now,  I 
don’t  think  auntie  would  hold  out  for  a mo- 
ment.” 

“ That  is  what  I know,”  said  he,  eagerly. 
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“ That  is  why  I am  anxious  she  should  come 
here.  And  if  it  were  only  possible  to  bring 
her  now,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble ; 
and  I think  we  could  get  her  to  leave  the 
stage — at  least  I would  try.  But  how  could 
•we  ask  her  to  Dare  in  the  winter-time  f The 
sea  and  the  rain  would  frighten  her,  and  she 
would  never  consent  to  live  here.  And  per- 
haps she  needs  time  to  quite  make  up  her 
miud;  she  said  she  would  educate  herself 
all  the  winter  through,  and  that,  when  I saw 
her  again,  she  would  be  a thorough  H ighland* 
woman.  That  shows  you  how  willing  she  is 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  if  she  thinks  it  right.” 

“But  if  she  is  so  convinced,”  said  Janet, 
doubtfully,  “that  she  ought  to  leave  the 
stage,  why  does  she  not  do  so  at  once  f You 
say  her  father  has  enough  money  to  support 
the  family  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  he  has,”  said  Macleod ; and  then 
he  added,  with  some  hesitation : “ Well,  Jau- 
et,  I did  not  like  to  press  that.  She  has  al- 
ready granted  so  much.  But  I might  ask 
her.” 

At  this  moment  Lady  Macleod’s  maid 
came  into  the  hall  and  said  that  her  mis- 
tress wished  to  see  Miss  Macleod. 

“ Perhaps  auntie  thinks  I am  conspiring 
with  you,  Keith,”  she  said,  laughing,  when 
the  girl  had  gone.  “Well,  you  will  leave 
the  whole  thing  in  my  hands ; and  I will  do 
what  I can.  And  be  patient  and  reasonable, 
Keith,  even  if  your  mother  won’t  hear  of  it 
for  a day  or  two.  We  women  are  very  prej- 
udiced against  each  other,  you  know ; aud 
we  have  quick  tempers,  and  we  want  a lit- 
tle coaxing  and  persuasion— that  is  all.” 

“You  have  always  been. a good  friend  to 
me,  Janet,”  he  said. 

“And  I hope  it  will  all  turn  out  for  your 
happiness,  Keith,” she  said,  gently,  as  she  left. 

But  as  for  Lady  Macleod,  when  Janet 
reached  her  room,  the  haughty  old  dame 
was  “ neither  to  hold  nor.  to  bind.”  There 
was  nothing  she  would  not  have  done  for 
this  favorite  son  of  hers  but  this  .one  thing. 
Give  her  consent  to  such  a marriage  f The 
ghosts  of  all  the  Macleods  of  Dare  would  call 
shame  on  her ! 

“ Oh,  auntie,”  said  the  patient  Janet,  “ he 
has  been  a good  son  to  you.  And  you  must 
have  known  he  would  marry  some  day.” 

“ Marry  f ” said  the  old  lady,  and  she  turn- 
ed a quick  eye  on  Janet  herself.  “I  was 
anxious  to  see  him  married.  And  when  he 
was  ohoosing  a wife,  I think  he  might  have 
looked  nearer  home,  Janet.” 

“What  a wild  night  it  is!”  said  Janet 
Macleod,  quickly ; and  she  went  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  window.  “ The  Dunara  will  be 
coming  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire  just  about 
now.  And  where  is  the  present,  auntie,  that 
the  young  lady  sent  you  f You  must  write 
and  thank  her  for  that,  at  all  events ; and 
shall  I write  the  letter  for  you  in  the  morn- 
ing T” 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

Lady  Macleod  remained  obdurate ; Jan- 
et went  about  the  house  with  a sad  look  on 
bcr  face ; and  Macleod,  tired  of  the  formal 
courtesy  that  governed  the  relations  be- 
tween his  mother  and  himself,  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  suipe  and  duck  shooting  about 
the  islands,  braving  the  wild  winds  aud 
wilder  seas  in  a great  open  lug-sailed  boat, 
the  Umpire  having  long  ago  been  sent  to  her 
winter-quarters.  But  the  harsh,  rough  life 
had  its  compensations.  Letters  came  from 
the  South — treasures  to  be  pored  over  night 
after  night  with  an  increasing  wonder  and 
admiration.  Miss  Gertrude  White  was  a 
charming  letter- writer;  and  now  there  was 
no  restraint  at  all  over  her  frank  confessions 
and  playful  humors.  Her  letters  were  a 
prolonged  chat — bright,  rambling,  merry, 
thoughtful,  just  as  the  mood  occurred.  She 
told  him  of  her  small  adventures  and  the 
incidents  of  her  every-day  life,  so  that  he 
could  delight  himself  with  vivid  pictures  of 
herself  aud  her  surroundings.  And  again 
and  again  she  hinted  rather  than  said  that 
she  was  continually  thinking  of  the  High- 
lands, and  of  the  great  change  in  store  for 
her. 

“ Yesterday  morning,”  she  wrote,  “I  was 
going  down  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  whom 
should  I see  but  two  small  boys,  dressed  as 
young  Highlanders,  staring  into  the  win- 
dow of  a toy-shop.  Stalwart  young  fellows 
they  were,  with  ruddy  complexions  and 
brown  legs,  and  their  Glengarries  coquet- 
tishly  placed  on  the  side  of  their  head ; aud 
I could  see  at  once  that  their  plain  kilt  was 
no  holiday  dress.  How  conld  I help  speak- 
ing to  themf — I thought  perhaps  they  had 
come  from  Mull.  And  so  I went  up  to  them 
and  asked  if  they  would  let  me  buy  a toy 
for  each  of  them.  ‘We  dot  money,’  says 
the  younger,  with  a bold  stare  at  my  im- 
pertinence. ‘But  you  can’t  refuse  to  ac- 
cept a present  from  a lady  V I said.  ‘ Oh 
no,  ma’am,’  said  the  elder  boy,  and  he  po- 
litely raised  his  cap ; and  the  accent  of  his 
speech — well,  it  made  my  heart  jump.  But 
I was  very  nearly  disappointed  when  I got 
them  into  the  shop,  for  I asked  what  their 
name  was,  and  they  answered  ‘Lavender.’ 
1 Why,  surely  that  is  not  a Highland  name,’ 
I said.  ‘No,  ma’am,’  said  the  elder  lad; 
‘ but  my  mamma  is  from  the  Highlands,  and 
we  are  from  the  Highlauds,  and  we  are  go- 
ing back  to  spend  the  New-Year  at  home.’ 
‘And  where  is  your  hornet’  I asked;  but  I 
have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  place — I 
understood  it  was  somewhere  away  in  the 
North.  And  then  I asked  them  if  they  had 
ever  been  to  Mull.  ‘ We  have  passed  it  in 
the  Clansman ,’  said  the  elder  boy.  ‘ Aud  do 
you  know  one  Sir  Keith  Macleod  there  T’  I 
asked.  ‘ Oh  no,  ma’am,’  said  he,  staring  at 


me  with  his  clear  blue  eyes,  as  if  I was  a 
very  stupid  person ; ‘ the  Macleods  are  from 
Skye.’  ‘ But  surely  one  of  them  may  live  iu 
Mull,’  I suggested.  ‘ The  Macleods  are  from 
Skye,’  he  maintained ; ‘ and  my  papa  was  at 
Dunvegan  last  year.’  Then  came  the  busi- 
ness of  choosing  the  toys;  and  the  smaller 
child  would  have  a boat,  though  his  elder 
brother  laughed  at  him,  aud  said  something 
about  a former  boat  of  his  having  been 
blown  out  into  Loch  Rogue,  which  seemed 
to  me  a strange  name  for  even  a Highland 
loch.  But  the  elder  lad  ho  must  needs  have 
a sword;  and  when  I asked  him  what  he 
wanted  that  for,  he  said,  quite  proudly,  ‘To 
kill  the  Frenchmen  with.’  ‘ To  kill  French- 
men with !’  I said — for  this  young  fire-eater 
seemed  to  mean  what  he  said.  ‘ Yes,  ma’am, 
said  he,  ‘ for  they  shoot  the  sheep  out  on  the 
Flaunan  Islands  when  no  one  sees  them; 
but  we  will  catch  them  some  day.’  I was 
afraid  to  ask  him  where  the  Flaunan  Isl- 
ands were,  for  I could  see  he  was  already 
regarding  me  as  a very  ignorant  person ; so 
I had  their  toys  tied  up  for  them,  and  pack- 
ed them  off  home.  ‘And  when  you  get 
home,’  I said  to  them,  ‘you  will  give  my 
compliments  to  your  mamma,  and  Bay  that 
you  got  the  ship  and  the  sword  from  a lady 
who  has  a great  liking  for  the  Highland 
people.’  ‘ Yes,  ma’am,’  says  he,  touching  his 
cap  again  with  a proud  politeness ; and  then 
they  went  their  ways,  and  I saw  them  no 
more.” 

Then  the  Christmas-time  came,  with  all 
its  mystery,  and  friendly  observances,  and 
associations ; and  she  described  to  him  how 
Carry  aud  she  were  engaged  in  decorating 
certain  schools  in  which  they  were  interest- 
ed ; and  how  a young  curate  had  paid  her  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  until  some  one  went 
and  told  him,  as  a cruel  joke,  that  Miss 
White  was  a celebrated  dancer  at  a music 
hall. 

Then,  on  Christmas  morning,  behold ! the 
very  first  snow  of  the  year!  She  got  up 
early;  she  went  out  alone;  the  holiday 
world  of  London  was  not  yet  awake. 

“I  never  in  my  life  saw  any  thing  more 
beautiful,”  she  wrote  to  him,  “than  Regent’s 
Park  this  morning,  in  a pale  fog,  with  just 
a sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  green  of  the 
grass,  and  one  great  yellow  mansion  shin- 
ing through  the  mist — the  sunlight  on  it — 
like  some  magnificent  distant  palace.  And 
I said  to  myself,  if  I were  a poet  or  a paint- 
er I would  take  the  common  things,  and 
show  people  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of 
them ; for  I believe  the  sense  of  wonder  is  a 
sort  of  light  that  shines  in  the  soul  of  the 
artist;  and  the  least  bit  of  the  ‘denying 
spirit’ — the  utterance  of  the  word  connu — 
snuffs  it  out  at  once.  But  then,  dear  Keith, 
I caught  myself  asking  what  I had  to  do 
with  all  these  dreams,  and  these  theories 
that  papa  would  like  to  have  talked  abont. 
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What  had  I to  do  with  art?  And  then  I 
grew  miserable — perhaps  the  loneliness  of 
the  park,  with  only  those  robust,  hurrying 
strangers  crossing,  blowing  their  fingers, 
and  pulling  their  cravats  closer,  had  aftect- 
ed  me ; or  perhaps  it  was  that  I suddenly 
found  how  helpless  I am  by  myself.  I want 
a sustaining  hand,  Keith ; and  that  is  now 
far  away  from  me.  I can  do  any  thing  with 
myself  of  set  purpose ; but  it  doesn’t  last. 
If  you  remind  me  that  one  ought  generous- 
ly to  overlook  the  faults  of  others,  I gener- 
ously overlook  the  faults  of  others — for  five 
minutes.  If  you  remind  me  that  to  harbor 
jealousy  and  envy  is  mean  and  contempti- 
ble, I make  an  effort  and  throw  out  all  jeal- 
ous and  envious  thoughts — for  five  minutes. 
And  so  yon  see  I got  discontented  with  my- 
self ; and  I hated  two  men  who  were  calling 
loud  jokes  at  each  other  as  they  parted  dif- 
ferent ways ; and  I marched  home  through 
the  fog,  feeling  rather  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  somebody.  By-the-way,  did  you  ever 
notice  that  you  often  can  detect  the  rela- 
tionship between  people  by  their  similar 
mode  of  walking,  and  that  more  easily  than 
by  any  likeness  of  facet  As  I strolled 
home  I could  tell  which  of  the  couples  of 
men  walking  before  me  were  brothers,  by 
the  similar  bending  of  the  knee  and  the 
similar  gait,  even  when  their  features  were 
quite  unlike.  There  was  one  man  whose 
fashion  of  walking  was  really  very  droll; 
his  right  knee  gave  a sort  of  preliminary 
shake  as  if  it  was  uncertain  which  way  the 
foot  wanted  to  go.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  help  imitating  him;  and  then  I 
wondered  what  his  face  would  be  like  if  he 
were  suddenly  to  turn  rouud  and  catch  me.” 

That  still  dream  of  Regent’s  Park  in  sun- 
light and  snow  he  carried  about  with  him 
as  a vision — a picture — even  amid  these 
blustering  westerly  winds  and  the  riven 
seas  that  sprung  over  the  rocks,  and  swell- 
ed and  roared  away  into  the  caves  of  Gri- 
bun  and  Bourg.  There  "was  no  snow  as  yet 
up  here  at  Dare;  but  wild  tempests  shak- 
ing the  house  to  its  foundations;  and  brief 
gleams  of  stormy  sunlight  lighting  up  the 
gray  spindrift  as  it  was  whirled  shoreward 
from  the  breaking  seas ; and  then  days  of 
slow  and  mournful  rain,  with  Staffs,  and 
Liinga,  and  the  Dutchman  become  mere  dull 
patches  of  blurred  purple— when  they  were 
visible  at  all — on  the  leaden -hued  and  cold- 
ly rushing  Atlantic. 

“ I have  passed  through  the  gates  of  the 
Palace  of  Art,”  she  wrote,  two  days  later, 
from  the  calmer  and  sunnier  South,  “and 
I have  entered  its  mysterious  halls,  and  I 
have  breathed  for  a time  the  hushed  atmos- 
phere of  wonder-land.  Do  you  remember 
meeting  a Mr.  Lemuel  at  any  time  at  Mrs. 
Ross’s  t — a man  with  a strange,  gray,  tired 
face,  and  large,  wan  blue  eyes,  and  an  air 
as  if  he  were  walking  in  a dream  f Perhaps 


not ; but,  at  all  events,  he  is  a great  paint- 
er, who  never  exhibits  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 
but  who  is  worshipped  by  a select  circle  of 
devotees ; and  his  house  is  a temple  dedica- 
ted to  high  art,  and  only  profound  believers 
are  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.  Oh  dear 
me!  I am  not  a believer;  but  how  can  I 
help  that  ? Mr.  Lemuel  is  a friend  of  papa’s, 
however — they  have  mysterious  talks  over 
milk  jugs  of  colored  stone,  and  small  pic- 
tures with  gilt  skies  and  angels  in  red  and 
blue.  Well,  yesterday  he  called  on  papa, 
and  requested  his  permission  to  ask  me  to 
sit — or  rather  stand — for  the  heroine  of  his 
next  great  work,  which  is  to  be  an  allegoric- 
al one,  taken  from  the  * Faerie  Queene,’  or  the 
‘ Mort-e  d’ Arthur,’  or  some  such  book.  I pro- 
tested; it  was  no  use.  t Good  gracious, 
papa!’  I said,  *do  you  know  what  he  will 
make  of  met  He  will  give  me  a dirty 
brown  face ; and  I shall  wear  a dirty  green 
dress ; and  no  doubt  I shall  be  standing  be- 
side a pool  of  dirty  blue  water — with  a pur- 
ple sky  overhead,  and  a white  moon  in  it. 
The  chances  are  he  will  dislocate  my  neck, 
and  give  me  gaunt  cheeks  like  a corpse; 
with  a serpent  under  my  foot,  or  a flaming 
dragon  stretching  his  jaws  behind  my  back.’ 
Papa  was  deeply  shocked  at  my  levity.  Was 
it  for  me,  an  artist  (bless  the  mark!),  to  balk 
the  high  aims  of  art  ? Besides,  it  was  vague- 
ly hinted  that,  to  reward  me,  certain  after- 
noon parties  were  to  be  got  up ; and  then, 
when  I had  got  out  of  Merlin-land,  and  as- 
sured myself  I was  human  by  eating  lunch, 
I was  to  meet  a goodly  company  of  distin- 
guished folk — great  poets,  and  one  or  two 
more  mystic  painters,  a dilettante  duke,  and 
the  nameless  crowd  of  worshippers  who 
would  come  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  all  these, 
and  sigh  adoringly,  and  shake  their  heads 
over  the  Philistinism  of  English  society.  I 
don’t  care  for  ugly  mediajval  maidens  my- 
self, nor  for  allegorical  serpents,  nor  for 
bloodless  men  with  hollow  cheeks,  supposed 
to  represent  soldierly  valor.  If  I were  an 
artist  I would  rather  show  people  the  beau- 
ty of  a common  brick  wall  when  the  red  win- 
ter sunset  shines  along  it.  But  perhaps  that 
is  only  my  ignorance,  and  I may  learn  bet- 
ter before  Mr.  Lemuel  has  done  with  me.” 

When  Macleod  first  read  this  passage,  a 
dark  expression  came  over  his  face.  He  did 
not  like  this  new  project. 

“ And  so,  yesterday  afternoon,”  the  letter 
continued,  “ papa  and  I went  to  Mr.  Lemuel’s 
house,  which  is  only  a short  way  from  here ; 
and  we  entered,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  circular  and  domed  hall,  pretty  nearly 
dark,  and  with  a number  of  closed  doors.  It 
was  all  hushed  and  mysterious  and  dim ; but 
there  was  a little  more  light  when  the  man 
opened  one  of  these  doors  and  showed  us 
into  a chamber — or,  rather,  one  of  a series  of 
chambers — that  seemed  to  me  at  first  like  a 
big  child’s  toy  house,  all  painted  and  gilded 
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with  red  and  gold.  It  was  bewilderingly 
full  of  objects  that  had  no  ostensible  pur- 
pose— you  could  not  tell  whether  any  one  of 
these  rooms  was  dining-room,  or  drawing- 
room, or  any  thing  else ; it  was  all  a muse- 
um of  wonderful  cabinets  filled  with  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  ware,  and  trays  of  uncut 
precious  stones,  and  Eastern  jewelry,  and 
what  not ; and  then  you  discovered  that  in 
the  panels  of  the  cabinets  were  painted 
series  of  allegorical  heads  on  a gold  back- 
ground ; and  then  perhaps  you  stumbled  on 
a painted  glass  window  where  no  window 
should  be.  It  was  a splendid  blaze  of  col- 
or, no  doubt ; one  began  to  dream  of  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  and  Moorish  conquerors,  and 
Constantinople  gilt  domes.  But  then — mark 
the  dramatic  effect ! — away  in  the  blaze  of 
the  further  chamber  appears  a solemn,  slim, 
bowed  figure,  dressed  all  in  black — the  black 
velvet  coat  seemed  even  blacker  than  black 
— and  the  mournful-eyed  man  approached, 
and  he  gazed  upon  us  a grave  welcome  from 
the  pleading,  affected,  tired  eyes.  He  had 
a slight  cough,  too,  which  I rather  fancied 
was  assumed  for  the  occasion.  Then  we  all 
sat  down,  aud  he  talked  to  us  in  a low,  sad, 
monotonous  voice;  and  there  was  a smell 
of  frankinceuse  about — no  doubt  a band  of 
worshippers  had  lately  been  visiting  at  the 
shrine ; and,  at  papa’s  request,  he  showed 
me  some  of  his  trays  of  jewels,  with  a wea- 
ried air.  And  some  drawings  of  Botticelli 
that  papa  had  been  speaking  about — would 
he  look  at  them  now  f Oh,  dear  Keith,  the 
wickedness  of  the  human  imagination ! As 
he  went  about  in  this  limp  and  languid  fash- 
ion, in  the  hushed  room,  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned scent  in  the  air,  I wished  I was  a street 
boy.  I wished  I could  get  close  behind  him 
aud  give  a sudden  yell ! Would  he  fiy  into 
bits  f Would  he  be  so  startled  into  natural- 
ness as  to  swear?  And  all  the  time  that 
papa  and  he  talked,  I dared  scarcely  lift  my 
eyes ; for  I could  not  but  think  of  the  effect 
of  that  wild  ‘ Hi !’  And  what  if  I bad  burst 
into  a fit  of  laughter  without  any  apparent 
cause  f” 

Apparently  Miss  White  had  not  been  much 
impressed  by  her  visit  to  Mr.  Lemuel’s  Pal- 
ace of  Art,  and  she  made  thereafter  but  slight 
mention  of  it,  though  she  had  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  let  the  artist  borrow  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  for  his  forth-coming  picture. 
She  had  other  things  to  think  about  now, 
when  she  wrote  to  Castle  Dare. 

For  one  day  Lady  Maoleod  went  into  her 
son’s  room  and  said  to  him,  “Here  is  a let- 
ter, Keith,  which  I have  written  to  Miss 
White.  I wish  you  to  read  it.” 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  hastily  ran  his 
eye  over  the  letter.  It  was  a trifle  formal, 
it  is  true ; but  it  was  kind,  aud  it  expressed 
the  hope  that  Miss  White  aud  her  father 
would  next  summer  visit  Castle  Dare.  The 
young  man  threw  his  arms  round  his  moth- 


er’s neck  and  kissed  her.  “ That  is  like  a 
good  mother,”  said  he.  “ Do  you  know  how 
happy  she  will  be  when  she  receives  this 
message  from  you  ?” 

Lady  Macleod  left  him  the  letter  to  ad- 
dress. He  read  it  over  carefully ; aud  though 
he  saw  that  the  handwriting  was  the  hand- 
writing of  his  mother,  he  knew  that  the 
spirit  that  had  prompted  these  words  was 
that  of  the  gentle  cousin  Janet. 

This  concession  had  almost  been  forced 
from  the  old  lady  by  the  patience  and  mild 
persistence  of  Janet  Macleod;  but  if  any 
thing  could  have  assured  her  that  she  had 
acted  properly  in  yielding,  it  was  the  answer 
which  Miss  Gertrude  White  sent  in  return. 
Miss  White  wrote  that  letter  several  times 
over  before  sending  it  off,  and  it  was  a clever 
piece  of  composition.  The  timid  expressions 
of  gratitude ; the  hints  of  the  writer’s  sym- 
pathy with  the  romance  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  Highland  character;  the  deference 
shown  by  youth  to  age ; and  here  and  there 
just  the  smallest  glimpse  of  humor,  to  show 
that  Miss  White,  though  very  humble  and 
respectful  aud  all  that,  was  not  a mere  fool. 
Lady  Macleod  was  pleased  by  this  letter. 
She  showed  it  to  her  son  one  night  at  din- 
ner. “ It  is  a pretty  hand,”  she  remarked, 
critically. 

Keith  Macleod  read  it  with  a proud  heart. 
“ Can  you  not  gather  what  kind  of  woman 
she  is  from  that  letter  alone?”  he  said,  ea- 
gerly. “I  can  almost  hear  her  talk  in  it. 
Janet,  will  you  read  it  too?” 

Janet  Macleod  took  the  small  sheet  of  per- 
fumed paper  and  read  it  calmly,  and  handed 
it  back  to  her  aunt.  “ It  is  a nice  letter,” 
said  she.  “ We  must  try  to  make  Dare  as 
bright  as  may  be  when  she  coines  to  see  ns, 
that  she  will  not  go  back  to  England  with 
a bad  accouut  of  the  Highlaud  people.” 

That  was  all  that  was  said  at  the  time 
about  the  promised  visit  of  Miss  Gertrude 
White  to  Castle  Dare.  It  was  only  as  a 
visitor  that  Lady  Macleod  had  consented  to 
receive  her.  There  was  no  word  mentioned 
on  either  side  of  any  thing  further  thau  that. 
Mr.  White  and  his  daughter  were  to  be  in 
the  Highlands  next  summer;  they  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Castle  Dare;  Lady 
Macleod  would  be  glad  to  entertain  them 
for  a time,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
two  of  her  son’s  friends.  At  all  events,  the 
proud  old  lady  would  be  able  to  see  what 
sort  of  woman  this  was  whom  Keith  Mac- 
leod had  chosen  to  be  bis  wife. 

And  so  the  winter  days  and  nights  and 
weeks  dragged  slowly  by ; but  always,  from 
time  to  time,  oame  those  merry  aud  tender 
and  playful  letters  from  the  South,  which 
he  listened  to  rather  than  read.  It  was  her 
very  voioe  that  was  speaking  to  him,  aud  ill 
imagination  he  went  about  with  her.  He 
strolled  with  her  over  the  crisp  grass,  whiten- 
ed with  hoar-frost,  of  the  Regent’s  Park ; ha 
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harried  home  with  her  in  the  chill  gray  aft- 
ernoons— the  yellow  gas  lamps  being  lit — 
to  the  little  tea  table.  When  she  visited  a 
picture-gallery,  she  sent  him  a full  report  of 
that  even. 

“ Why  is  it,”  she  asked,  u that  one  is  so 
delighted  to  look  a long  distance,  even  when 
the  view  is  quite  uninteresting  f I wonder 
if  that  is  why  I greatly  prefer  landscape  to 
fignre  subjects  t The  latter  always  seem  to 
me  to  be  painted  from  models  just  come  from 
the  Hampstead  Road.  There  was  scarcely 
a sea-piece  in  the  exhibition  that  was  not 
spoiled  by  figures,  put  in  for  the  sake  of 
pictnresqueness,  I suppose.  Why,  when  you 
are  by  the  sea,  you  want  to  be  alone,  surely ! 
Ab,  if  I could  ouly  have  a look  at  those  win- 
ter seas  you  speak  of!” 

He  did  not  echo  that  wish  at  all.  Even 
as  he  read  he  could  hear  the  thunderous 
booming  of  the  breakers  into  the  giant 
caves.  Was  it  for  a pale  rose  leaf  to  brave 
that  fell  wind  that  tore  the  waves  into 
spindrift  and  howled  through  the  lonely 
chasm 8 of  Ben-an-Sloich  f 

To  one  of  these  precious  documents,  writ- 
ten in  the  small  neat  hand  on  piuk-toned 
and  perfumed  paper,  a postscript  was  add- 
ed. “ If  yon  keep  my  letters,”  she  wrote,  and 
he  laughed  when  he  saw  that «/, “ I wish  yon 
'would  go  back  to  the  one  in  which  I told 
you  of  papa  and  me  calling  at  Mr.  Lemuel’s 
house,  and  I wish,  dear  Keith,  you  would 
burn  it.  I am  Biire  it  was  very  cmel  and 
unjust.  One  often  makes  the  mistake  of 
thinking  people  affected  when  there  is  no 
affectation  of  any  sort  about  them.  And  if 
a man  hns  injured  his  health  and  made  an 
invalid  of  himself  through  his  intense  aud 
constant  devotion  to  liis  work,  surely  that 
is  not  any  thing  to  be  laughed  at.  What- 
ever Mr.  Lemuel  may  be,  he  is  at  all  events 
desperately  in  earnest.  The  passion  that 
he  has  for  his  art,  and  his  patience  and  con- 
centration and  self-sacrifice,  seem  to  me  to 
be  nothing  less  than  noble.  And  so,  dear 
Keith,  will  you  please  to  bum  that  imperti- 
nent letter  f” 

Macleod  sought  out  the  letter  and  care- 
fully read  it  over.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  could  see  no  just  reason  for 
complying  with  her  demand.  Frequently 
first  impressions  were  best. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A GRAVE. 

In  the  by-gone  days  this  eager,  active, 
stont-limbed  young  fellow  had  met  the 
hardest  winter  with  a glad  heart.  He  re- 
joiced in  its  thousand  varied  pursuits ; he 
set  his  teeth  against  the  driving  hail;  he 
laughed  at  the  drenching  spray  that  sprung 
high  over  the  bows  of  his  boat ; and  what 


harm  ever  came  to  him  if  he  took  the  short- 
cut across  the  npper  reaches  of  Loch  Scri- 
dain — wading  waist-deep  through  a mile  of 
sea-water  on  a bitter  January  day  ? And 
where  was  the  loneliness  of  his  life  when  al- 
ways, wherever  he  went  by  sea  or  shore,  he 
had  these  old  friends  around  him — the  red- 
beaked  sea-pyots  whirring  along  the  rocks; 
and  the  startled  curlews,  whistling  their 
warning  note  across  the  sea;  and  the  shy 
duck,  swimming  far  out  on  the  smooth 
lochs;  to  say  nothing  of  the  black  game 
that  would  scarcely  move  from  their  perch 
on  the  larch-trees  as  he  approached,  and 
the  deer  that  were  more  distinctly  visible 
on  the  far  heights  of  Ben-an-Sloich  when  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  snow  had  fallen  f 

But  now  all  this  was  changed.  The  aw- 
fulness of  the  dark  winter-time  amid  those 
Northern  seas  overshadowed  him.  “It  is 
like  going  into  a grave,”  he  had  said  to  her. 
And  with  all  his  passionate  longing  to  see 
her  and  have  speech  of  her  once  more,  how 
could  he  dare  to  ask  her  to  approach  these 
dismal  solitudes  f Sometimes  he  tried  to 
picture  her  coming,  and  to  read  iu  imagina- 
tion the  look  on  her  face.  See  now! — how 
she  clings  terrified  to  the  side  of  the  big  open 
packet-boat  that  crosses  the  Frith  of  Lorn ; 
and  she  dares  not  look  abroad  on  the  howl- 
ing waste  of  waves.  The  mountains  of  Mnll 
rise  sad  and  cold  and  distant  before  her; 
there  is  no  bright  glint  of  sunshine  to  herald 
her  approach.  This  small  dog-cart  now : it 
is  a frail  thing  with  which  to  plnnge  into 
the  wild  valleys,  for  snrely  a gust  of  wind 
might  whirl  it  into  the  chasm  of  roaring 
waters  below  f Glen-More : who  that  has 
ever  seen  Glen-More  on  a lowering  January 
day  will  ever  forget  it — its  silence,  its  loue- 
liness,  its  vast  aud  lifeless  gloom  f Her  face 
is  pale  now ; she  sits  speechless  and  awe- 
stricken ; for  the  mono  tain-walls  that  over- 
hang this  sombre  ravine  seem  ready  to  fall 
on  her,  and  there  is  an  awful  darkness 
spreading  along  their  summits  under  the 
heavy  swaths  of  cloud.  And  then  those 
black  lakes  far  down  in  the  lone  hollows, 
more  death-like  and  terrible  than  any  tour- 
iat-hannted  Loch  Coruisk:  would  she  not 
turn  to  him  and  with  trembling  hands  im- 
plore him  to  take  her  back  and  away  to  the 
more  familiar  and  bearable  South  T He  be- 
gan to  see  all  these  things  with  her  eyes. 
He  began  to  fear  the  awful  things  of  the 
winter-time  and  the  seas.  The  glad  heart 
had  gone  ont  of  him. 

Even  the  beautiful  aspects  of  the  High- 
land winter  had  something  about  them — an 
isolation,  a terrible  silence— that  he  grew 
almost  to  dread.  What  was  this  strange 
thing,  for  examplo  ? Early  in  the  morning 
he  looked  from  the  windows  of  his  room ; 
and  he  could  have  imagined  he  was  not  at 
Dare  at  all.  All  the  familiar  objects  of  sea 
and  shore  had  disappeared ; this  was  a new 
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world — a world  of  fantastic  shapes,  all  mov- 
ing and  unknown — a world  of  vague  masses 
of  gray,  though  here  aud  there  a gleam  of 
lemon-color  shining  through  the  fog  show- 
ed that  the  dawn  was  reflected  on  a glassy 
sea.  Then  he  began  to  make  out  the  things 
around  him.  That  great  range  of  purple 
mountains  was  Ulva — Ulva  transfigured  and 
become  Alpine ! Then  those  wan  gleams  of 
yellow  light  on  the  sea? — he  went  to  the 
other  window,  and  behold ! the  heavy  bauds 
of  cloud  that  lay  across  the  unseen  peaks  of 
Ben-an-Sloich  had  parted,  and  there  was  a 
blaze  of  clear,  metallic,  green  sky ; and  the 
clouds  bordering  on  that  gleam  of  light  were 
touched  with  a smoky  and  stormy  saffron 
hue  that  flashed  and  changed  amid  the 
seething  and  twisting  shapes  of  the  fog  and 
the  mist.  He  turned  to  the  sea  again: 
what  phantom  ship  was  this  that  appeared 
in  mid-air,  and  apparently  moving  when 
there  was  no  wind!  He  heard  the  sound 
of  oars;  the  huge  vessel  turned  out  to  be 
only  the  boat  of  the  Gometra  men  going  out 
to  the  lobster  traps.  The  yellow  light  on 
the  glassy  plain  waxes  stronger;  new  ob- 
jects appear  through  the  shifting  fog,  until 
at  last  a sudden  opening  shows  him  a won- 
derful thing  far  away — apparently  at  the 
very  confines  of  the  world — and  awful  in  its 
solitary  splendor.  For  that  is  the  distant 
island  of  Staffa ; and  it  has  caught  the  col- 
ors of  the  dawn;  and  amid  the  cold  grays 
of  the  sea  it  shines  a pale  transparent  rose. 

He  would  like  to  have  sent  her,  if  he  had 
got  any  skill  of  the  brush,  some  brief  memo- 
randum of  that  beautiful  thing ; but  indeed, 
and  in  any  case,  that  was  not  the  sort  of 
painting  Bhe  seemed  to  care  for  just  then. 
Mr.  Lemuel,  and  his  Palace  of  Art,  and  his 
mediaeval  saints,  and  what  not,  which  had 
all  for  a time  disappeared  from  Miss  White’s 
letters,  began  now  to  monopolize  a good 
deal  of  space  there ; and  there  was  no  lon- 
ger any  impertinent  playfulness  in  her  refer- 
ences, but  on  the  contrary  a respect  and  ad- 
miration that  occasionally  almost  touched 
enthusiasm.  From  hints  more  than  state- 
ments Macleod  gathered  that  Miss  White 
had  been  made  much  of  by  the  people  fre- 
quenting Mr.  Lemuel’s  house.  She  had  there 
met  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  had  written 
very  fine  things  about  her  in  the  papers ; and 
certain  highly  distinguished  people  had  been 
good  enough  to  send  her  cards  of  invitation ; 
and  she  had  once  or  twice  been  persuaded  to 
read  some  piece  of  dramatic  poetry  at  Mr. 
Lemuel’s  afternoon  parties;  and  she  even 
suggested  that  Mr.  Lemuel  had  almost  as 
much  as  said  that  he  would  like  to  paint 
her  portrait.  Mr.  Lemuel  had  also  offered 
her — but  she  had  refused  to  accept — a small 
but  marvellous  study  by  Pintnricchio,  which 
most  people  considered  the  gem  of  his  col- 
lection. 

Macleod,  reading  and  re-reading  these  let- 


ters many  a time  in  the  solitudes  of  Western 
Mull,  came  to  the  opinion  that  there  must  be 
a good  deal  of  amusement  going  on  in  Lon- 
don. And  was  it  not  natural  that  a young 
girl  should  like  to  be  petted,  aud  flattered, 
and  made  much  of  f Why  should  he  com- 
plain when  she  wrote  to  say  how  she  enjoy- 
ed this,  aud  was  charmed  by  that  f Could 
he  ask  her  to  exchange  that  gay  aud  pleas- 
ant life  for  this  hibernation  in  Mull  i Some- 
times for  days  together  the  inhabitants  of 
Castle  Dare  literally  lived  in  the  clouds. 
Dense  bands  of  white  mist  lay  all  along  the 
clifls;  aud  they  lived  in  a semi-darkness, 
with  the  mournful  dripping  of  the  rain  on 
the  wet  garden,  and  the  mournful  wash  of 
the  sea  all  around  the  shores.  He  was  glad, 
then,  that  Gertrude  White  was  not  at  Cas- 
tle Dare. 

But  sometimes,  when  he  coaid  not  forbear 
opening  his  heart  to  her,  and  pressing  her 
for  some  more  definite  assurance  as  to  the 
future,  the  ordinary  playful  banter  in  whioh 
she  generally  evaded  his  urgency  gave  place 
to  a tone  of  coldness  that  astonished  and 
alarmed  him.  Why  should  she  so  cruelly 
resent  this  piteous  longing  of  hist  Was 
she  no  longer,  then,  so  anxions  to  escape 
from  the  tbralidom  that  had  seemed  so  hate- 
ful to  her  f 

“ Hamish,”  said  Macleod,  Abruptly,  after 
reading  one  of  these  letters,  “ come  now,  we 
will  go  and  overhaul  the  Umpire , for  you 
know  she  is  to  be  made  very  smart  this  sum- 
mer; for  we  have  people  coming  all  the  way 
from  London  to  Dare,  and  they  must  not 
thiuk  we  do  not  know  iu  Mull  how  to  keep 
a yacht  in  ship-shape.” 

“Ay,  Sir,”  said  Hamish;  “and  if  we  do 
not  know  that  in  Mull,  where  will  they  be 
likely  to  know  that  f” 

“And  you  will  get  the  cushions  in  the 
saloon  covered  again ; aud  we  will  have  a 
new  mirror  for  the  ladies’  cabin,  and  Miss 
Macleod,  if  you  ask  her,  will  put  a piece  of 
lace  round  the  top  of  that,  to  make  it  look 
like  a lady’s  room.  And  then,  yon  know, 
Hamish,  you  can  show  the  little  boy  John- 
ny Wickes  how  to  polish  the  brass;  and  ho 
will  polish  the  brass  in  the  ladies’  cabin  un- 
til it  is  as  white  as  silver.  Because,  you 
know,  Hamish,  they  have  very  fine  yachts 
in  the  South.  They  are  like  hotels  on  the 
water.  We  must  try  to  be  as  smart  as  we 
can.” 

“I  do  not  know  about  tbe  hotels,”  said 
Hamish,  scornfully.  “ And  perhaps  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  hef  a hotel ; and  Mr.  McArthur 
they  say  he  is  a ferry  rich  man,  and  he  has 
ferry  fine  pictures  too;  but  I wass  thinking 
that  if  I will  be  off  the  Barra  Head  on  a bad 
night — between  tbe  Sgriobh  bhan  and  the 
Barra  Head  on  a bad  night — it  is  not  any 
hotel  I will  be  wishing  that  I wass  in,  but  a 
good  boat.  And  the  Umpire  she  is  a good 
boat ; and  I hef  no  fear  of  going  any  where 
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in  the  world  with  her — to  London  or  to  Iu- 
verary,  ay,  or  the  Queen’s  own  castle  on  the 
island — and  she  will  go  there  safe,  and  she 
will  come  back  safe ; and  if  she  is  not  a ho- 
tel, well,  perhaps  she  will  not  be  a hotel, 
bnt  she  is  a fine  good  boat,  and  she  has 
swinging  lamps  ’whatever.” 

But  even  the  presence  of  the  swinging 
lamps,  which  Hamish  regarded  as  the  high- 
est conceivable  point  of  luxury,  did  little  to 
lessen  the  dolorousness  of  the  appearance  of 
the  poor  old  Umpire . As  Macleod,  seated  in 
the  stern  of  the  gig,  approached  her,  she 
looked  like  some  dingy  old  hulk  relegated 
to  the  duty  of  keeping  stores.  Her  topmast 
and  bowsprit  removed ; not  a stitch  of  cord 
on  her ; only  the  black  iron  shrouds  remain- 
ing of  a 11  her  ri gging ; her sky-ligh  ts  and  eora- 
pauion  hatch  covered  with  water-proof — it 
was  a sorry  spectacle.  And  then  when  they 
went  below,  even  the  swinging  lamps  were 
blue-moulded  and  stiff.  There  was  an  odor 
of  damp  straw  throughout.  All  the  cush- 
ions and  carpets  had  been  removed ; there 
was  nothing  bnt  the  bare  wood  of  the  floor 
and  the  couches  and  the  table;  with  a 
match-box  saturated  with  wet;  an  empty 
wine  bottle;  a newspaper  five  months  old; 
a rusty  corkscrew ; a patch  of  dirty  water — 
the  leakage  from  the  sky-light  overhead. 

That  was  what  Hamish  saw. 

What  Macleod  saw,  as  he  stood  there  ab- 
sently staring  at  the  bare  wood,  was  very 
different.  It  was  a beautiful,  comfortable 
saloon  that  he  saw,  all  brightly  furnished 
and  gilded,  and  there  was  a dish  of  flowers 
— heather  aud  rowan  berries  intermixed — 
•n  the  soft  red  cover  of  the  table.  And  who 
is  this  that  is  sitting  there,  clad  in  sailor- 
like blue  and  white,  and  laughing  as  she 
talks  in  her  soft  English  speech  t He  is 
telling  her  that,  if  she  means  to  be  a sail- 
or’s bride,  she  must  give  up  the  wearing  of 
gloves  on  board  ship,  although,  to  be  sure, 
those  gloved  small  hands  look  pretty  enough 
as  they  rest  on  the  table  and  play  with  a hit 
of  bell-heather.  How  bright  her  smile  is! 
she  is  in  a mood  for  teasing  people:  the 
laughing  face,  but  for  the  gentleuess  of  the 
eyes,  would  be  audacious.  They  say  that 
the  width  between  those  long-lashed  eyes 
is  a common  peculiarity  of  the  artist’s  face; 
bnt  she  is  no  longer  an  artist;  she  is  only 
the  brave  young  yachtswoman  who  lives  at 
Castle  Dare.  The  shepherds  know  her,  and 
answer  her  in  the  Gaelic  when  she  speaks 
to  them  in  passing;  the  sailors  know  her, 
and  would  adventure  their  lives  to  gratify 
her  slightest  wish ; aud  the  bearded  fellows 
who  live  tbcir  solitary  life  far  out  at  Dubh 
Artach  light -house,  when  she  goes  out  to 
them  with  a new  parcel  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, do  not  know  how  to  show  their  glad- 
ness at  the  very  sight  of  her  bonnie  face. 
There  was  once  an  actress  of  the  same 
name ; bnt  this  is  quite  a different  woman. 


And  to-morrow — do  you  know  what  she  is 
going  to  do  to-morrow  I To-morrow  she  is 
going  away  in  this  very  yacht  to  a loch  in 
the  distant  island  of  Lewis ; and  she  is  go- 
ing to  bring  back  with  her  some  friends  of 
hers  who  live  there ; and  there  will  be  high 
holiday  at  Castle  Dare.  An  actress  f Her 
cheekB  are  too  sun-hrownod  for  the  cheeks 
of  an  actress. 

“ Well,  Sir?”  Hamish  said  at  length,  and 
Macleod  started. 

“Very  well,  then,”  he  said,  impatiently, 
“ why  don’t  yon  go  on  deck,  and  find  out 
where  the  leakage  of  the  sky-light  is?” 

Hamish  was  not  used  to  being  addressed 
in  this  fashion,  and  he  walked  away  with 
a proud  and  hurt  air.  As  he  ascended  the 
companion  way,  he  was  muttering  to  him- 
self in  his  native  tongue : 

“Yes,  I am  going  on  deck  to  find  out 
where  the  leakage  is,  bnt  perhaps  it  would 
be  easier  to  find  out  below  where  the  leak- 
age is.  If  there  is  somethiug  the  matter 
with  the  keel,  is  it  the  cross-trees  you  will 
go  to  to  look  for  it  f But  I do  not  know 
what  has  come  to  the  young  master  of  late.” 

When  Keith  Macleod  was  alone,  he  sat 
down  on  the  wooden  bench,  and  took  out  a 
letter,  and  tried  to  fiud  there  some  assurance 
that  this  beautiful  vision  of  his  would  some 
day  he  realized.  He  read  it  and  re-read  it, 
but  his  anxious  scrutiny  only  left  him  the 
more  disheartened.  He  went  up  on  deck. 
He  talked  to  Hamish,  in  a perfunctory  man- 
ner, about  the  smartening  up  of  the  Umpire . 
He  appeared  to  have  lost  interest  in  that  al- 
ready. 

And  then  again  he  wonld  seek  relief  in 
hard  work,  and  try  to  forget  altogether  this 
hated  time  of  enforced  absence.  One  night 
word  was  brought  by  some  one  that  the 
typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  ill- 
drained  cottages  of  Iona;  and  he  said  at 
once  that  next  morning  he  would  go  round 
to  Bunessan  and  ask  the  sanitary  inspector 
there  to  be  so  kind  as  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  and  see  whether  something  could 
not  be  done  to  improve  these  hovels. 

“I  am  sure  the  duke  does  not  know  of  it, 
Keith,”  his  cousin  Janet  said,  “ or  he  would 
have  a great  alteration  made.” 

“It  is  easy  to  make  alterations,”  said  he, 
“but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  poor  people 
take  advantage  of  them.  They  have  snch 
good  health  from  the  sea  air  that  they  will 
not  pay  attention  to  ordinary  cleanliness. 
But  now  that  two  or  three  of  the  young  girls 
and  children  are  ill,  perhaps  it  is  a good  time 
to  have  something  done.” 

Next  morning,  when  he  rose  before  it  was 
full  daybreak,  there  was  every  promise  of  a 
fine  day.  The  full  moon  was  setting  behind 
the  Western  seas,  lighting  up  the  clouds 
there  with  a dusky  yellow;  in  the  east 
there  was  a wilder  glare  of  steely  bine  high 
np  over  the  intense  blackness  on  the  back 
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of  Ben-an-Sloich ; and  the  morning  was  still, 
for  he  heard,  suddenly  piercing  the  silence, 
the  whistle  of  a curlew,  and  that  became 
more  and  more  remote  as  the  uuseen  bird 
wiuged  its  flight  far  over  the  sea.  He  lit 
the  candles,  and  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey ; for  he  had  some  mes- 
sage to  leave  at  Kinloch,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Scridain,  and  he  wras  going  to  ride  round 
that  way.  By-and-by  the  morning  light 
had  increased  so  much  that  he  blew  out  the 
caudles. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  something  outside  that 
startled  him.  It  seemed  as  though  great 
clouds  of  golden  white,  all  ablaze  in  sun- 
shine, rested  on  the  dark  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Instantly  he  went  to  the  wrindow ; aud  then 
he  saw  that  these  clouds  were  not  clouds  at 
all,  but  the  islands  around  glittering  in  the 
“ white  wonder  of  the  snow,”  and  catching 
here  and  there  the  shafts  of  the  early  sun- 
light that  now  streamed  through  the  val- 
leys of  Mull.  The  sudden  marvel  of  it! 
There  was  Ulva,  shining  beautiful  as  in  a 
sparkling  bridal  veil ; and  Gometra  a paler 
bine-white  in  shadow;  and  Colonsay  and 
Erisgeir  also  a cold  white ; and  S tafia  a pale 
gray — and  then  the  sea  that  the  gleaming 
islands  rested  on  was  a mirror  of  pale  green 
and  rose-purple  hues  reflected  from*  the 
morning  sky.  It  was  all  dream-like,  so  still, 
and  beautiful,  and  silent.  But  he  now  saw 
that  the  fine  morning  would  not  last.  Be- 
hind the  house,  clouds  of  a suffused  yellow 
began  to  blot  out  the  sparkling  peaks  of 
Beu-an-Sloich.  The  colors  of  the  plain  of 
the  sea  were  troubled  with  gusts  of  wind 
until  they  disappeared  altogether.  The  sky 
in  the  north  grew  an  ominous  black,  until 
the  further  shores  of  Loch  Tua  were  daz- 
zling white  against  that  bank  of  angry 
cloud.  But  to  Bunessan  he  would  go. 

Janet  Macleod  was  not  much  afraid  of  the 
weather  at  any  time,  but  she  said  to  him  at 
breakfast,  in  a laughing  way, 

“And  if  you  are  lost  in  a snow-drift  in 
Glen  Finichen,  Koith,  what  are  we  to  do  for 
you  ?” 

“What  are  you  to  do  for  me? — why, 
Donald  will  make  a fine  Lament ; and  what 
more  than  that  ?” 

“ Can  not  you  send  one  of  the  Camerons 
with  a message,  Keith  ?”  his  mother  said. 

“Well,  mother,”  said  he,  “I  think  I will 
go  on  to  Fhion-fort  and  cross  over  to  Iona 
myself,  if  Mr.  Mackinnou  will  go  with  me. 
For  it  is  very  bad  the  cottages  are  there,  I 
know ; and  if  I must  write  to  the  dnke,  it  is 
better  that  I should  have  made  the  inquiries 
myself.” 

And  indeed  when  Macleod  set  out  on  his 
stout  young  pony  Jock,  paying  but  little 
heed  to  the  cold  driftings  of  sleet  that  the 
sharp  east  wind  was  sending  across,  it  seem- 
ed as  tliongh  he  were  destined  to  perform 


several  charitable  deeds  all  on  the  one  er- 
rand. For,  firstly,  about  a mile  from  the 
house  he  met  Duncan  the  policeman,  who 
was  making  his  weekly  rounds  in  the  inter- 
ests of  morality  and  law  and  order;  aud 
who  had  to  have  his  book  signed  by  the 
heritor  of  Castle  Dare  as  sure  witness  that 
his  peregrinations  had  extended  so  far.  And 
Duncan  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  saved  that 
trudge  of  a mile  in  the  face  of  those  bitter 
blasts  of  sleet ; and  he  was  greatly  obliged 
to  Sir  Keith  Macleod  for  stopping  his  pony, 
and  getting  out  his  pencil  with  his  benumb- 
ed fingers,  and  putting  his  initials  to  the 
sheet.  And  then,  again,  when  he  had  got 
iuto  Glen  Finichen,  he  was  talking  to  the 
pony  and  saying, 

“ Well,  Jack,  I don't  wonder  you  want  to 
stop,  for  the  way  this  sleet  gets  down  one’s 
throat  is  rather  choking.  Or  are  you  afraid 
of  the  sheep  loosening  the  rocks  away  up 
there,  and  sending  two  or  three  hundred- 
weight on  our  head  ?” 

Then  he  happened  to  look  np  the  steep 
sides  of  the  great  ravine,  and  there,  quite 
brown  against  the  snow,  he  saw  a sheep  that 
had  toppled  over  some  rock,  aud  was  now 
lying  with  her  legs  in  the  air.  He  jumped 
off  his  pony,  and  left  Jack  standing  in  the 
middlo  of  the  road.  It  was  a stiff  climb  up 
that  steep  precipice,  with  the  loose  stones 
slippery  with  the  sleet  and  snow;  but  at 
last  he  got  a good  grip  of  the  sheep  by  the 
back  of  her  neck,  and  hauled  her  out  of  the 
hole  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  put  her, 
somewhat  dazed  but  apparently  unhurt,  on 
her  legs  again.  Then  he  half  slid  and  half 
ran  down  the  slope  again,  and  got  into  the 
saddle. 

But  what  was  this  now  ? The  sky  in  the 
east  had  grown  quite  black ; aud  suddenly 
this  blackness  began  to  fall  as  if  tom  down 
by  invisible  hands.  It  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  uutil  it  resembled  the  dishevelled 
hair  of  a woman.  And  then  there  was  a 
rattle  and  roar  of  wind  and  snow  and  hail 
combined;  so  that  the  pony  was  nearly 
thrown  from  its  feet,  and  Macleod  was  so 
blinded  that  at  first  he  knew  not  what  to 
do.  Then  he  saw  some  rocks  ahead;  aud 
he  urged  the  bewildered  and  staggering 
beast  forward  through  the  darkness  of  the 
storm.  Night  seemed  to  have  returned. 
There  was  a flash  of  lightning  overhead; 
and  a crackle  of  thunder  rolled  down  the 
valley,  heard  louder  than  all  the  howling 
of  the  hurricane  across  the  mountain-sides. 
And  then,  when  they  had  reached  this  place 
of  shelter,  Macleod  dismounted,  and  crept 
as  close  as  he  could  into  the  lee  of  the  rocks. 

He  was  startled  by  a voice — it  was  only 
that  of  old  Johu  MacIntyre,  the  postman, 
who  was  glad  enough  to  get  into  this  place 
of  refuge  too. 

“ It's  a bad  day  for  you  to  be  out  this  day, 
Sir  Keith,”  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic,  “and  you 
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Lave  no  cause  to  l>e  ont ; and  wby  will  you 
not  go  back  to  Castle  Dare  f” 

“ Have  you  any  letter  for  me,  John  f”  said 
he,  eagerly. 

Oh  yes,  there  was  a letter;  and  the  old 
man  was  astonished  to  see  how  quickly  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  took  that  letter,  and  how 
anxiously  he  read  it,  as  though  the  awful- 
ness of  the  storm  had  no  concern  for  him  at 
all.  And  what  was  it  all  about — this  wet 
sheet  that  he  had  to  hold  tight  between  his 
hands,  or  the  gust  that  swept  round  the 
rock  would  have  whirled  it  up  and  away 
over  the  giant  ramparts  of  the  Bourg  f It 
was  a very  pretty  letter ; and  rather  merry ; 
for  it  was  all  about  a fancy-dress  ball  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Mr.  Lemuers  house ; 
and  all  the  people  were  to  wear  a Spanish 
costume  of  the  time  of  Philip  IV. ; and  there 
were  to  be  very  grand  doings  indeed.  And 
as  Keith  Macleod  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
dull  wiuter-time  but  devote  himself  to  books, 
would  he  be  so  kind  as  to  read  up  about  that 
period  and  advise  her  as  to  which  historical 
character  she  ought  to  assume  t 

Macleod  burst  ont  laughing,  in  a strange 
sort  of  way,  and  put  the  wet  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  led  Jack  out  into  the  road  again. 

“Sir  Keith!  Sir  Keith!”  cried  the  old  man. 
“ You  will  not  go  on  now ;”  and  as  he  spoke 
another  blast  of  suow  tore  across  the  glen, 
and  there  was  a ramble  of  thunder  among 
the  hills. 

“ Why,  John,”  Macleod  called  back  again 
from  the  gray  gloom  of  the  whirling  suow 
and  sleet,  “would  you  have  me  go  home 
and  read  books  toot  Do  you  know  what 
a fancy-dress  ball  is,  John  t And  do  yon 
know  what  they  think  of  us  in  the  South, 
John — that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  in 
the  winter-time — nothing  to  do  here  but 
read  books  f” 

The  old  man  heard  him  laughing  to  him- 
self, in  that  odd  way,  as  he  rode  off  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  driving  snow;  and  his 
heart  was  heavy  within  him,  and  his  mind 
tilled  with  strange  forebodings.  It  was  a 
dark  and  an  awful  glen — this  great  ravine 
that  led  down  to  the  solitary  shores  of  Loch 
Seridain. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

OVER  THE  SEAS. 

But  no  barm  at  all  came  of  that  reckless 
ride  through  the  storm;  aud  in  a day  or 
two’s  time  Macleod  had  almost  argued  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  it  was  but  natural 
for  a young  girl  to  be  fascinated  by  these 
new  friends.  And  how  could  he  protest 
against  a fancy-dress  ball,  when  he  hitnself 
had  gone  to  one  on  his  brief  visit  to  Lou- 
don f And  it  was  a proof  of  her  confidence 
in  him  that  she  wished  to  take  his  advice 
about  her  costume. 


Then  he  turned  to  other  matters ; for,  as 
the  slow  weeks  went  by,  one  eagerly  dis- 
posed to  look  for  the  signs  of  the  coming 
spring  might  occasionally  detect  a new 
freshuess  in  the  morning  air,  or  even  find 
a little  bit  of  the  whitlow-grass  in  flower 
among  the  moss  of  an  old  wall.  And  Major 
Stuart  had  come  over  to  Dare  once  or  twice, 
and  had  privately  given  Lady  Macleod  and 
her  niece  such  enthusiastic  accounts  of  Miss 
Gertrude  White  that  the  references  to  her 
forth-coming  visit  ceased  to  bo  formal,  aud 
became  friendly  and  matter-of-course.  It 
was  rarely,  however,  that  Keith  Macleod 
mentioned  her  name.  He  did  not  seem  to 
wish  for  any  confidant.  Perhaps  her  letters 
were  enough. 

But  on  one  occasion  Janet  Macleod  said 
to  him,  with  a shy  smile, 

“I  think  you  must  be  a very  patieut 
lover,  Keith,  to  spend  all  the  winter  here. 
Another  young  man  would  have  wished  to 
go  to  London.” 

“And  I would  go  to  London  too,”  he  said, 
suddenly,  and  then  he  stopped.  He  was 
somewhat  embarrassed.  “ Well,  I will  tell 
yon,  Janet.  I do  not  wish  to  see  her  any 
more  as  an  actress;  and  she  says  it  is  bet- 
ter that  I do  not  go  to  Loudon ; and — aud, 
you  know,  she  will  soon  cease  to  be  an 
actress.” 

“ But  why  not  now,”  said  Jauet  Macleod, 
with  some  wonder,  “ if  she  has  such  a great 
dislike  for  it  V 9 

“That  I do  not  know,”  said  he,  somewhat 
gloomily. 

But  he  wrote  to  Gertrude  White,  and 
pressed  the  point  once  more,  with  great 
respect,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  pleading  that  showed  how  near  the 
matter  lay  to  his  heart.  It  was  a letter 
that  would  have  touched  most  women ; aud 
even  Miss  Gertrude  White  was  pleased  to 
see  how  anxiously  interested  he  was  in  her. 

“But  yon  know,  my  dear  Keith,”  she 
wrote  back, “when  people  are  going  to  take 
a great  plunge  into  the  sea,  they  are  warn- 
ed to  wet  their  head  first.  And  don’t  you 
think  I should  accustom  myself  to  the 
change  you  have  in  store  for  me  by  de- 
grees f In  any  case,  my  leaving  the  stage 
at  the  present  moment  could  make  no  dif- 
ference to  us — you  in  the  Highlands,  I in 
London.  And  do  you  know,  Sir,  that  your 
request  is  particularly  ill-timed  f for,  as  it 
happens,  I am  about  to  enter  into  a new 
dramatic  project  of  which  I should  proba- 
bly never  have  heard  but  for  you.  Does 
that  astonish  yon  f Well,  here  is  the  story. 
It  appears  that  you  told  the  Duchess  of 
Wexford  that  I would  give  her  a perform- 
ance for  the  new  training-ship  she  is  get- 
ting up;  and,  being  challenged,  could  I 
break  a promise  made  by  you  f And  only 
faucy  what  these  clever  people  have  ar- 
ranged— to  flatter  their  own  vanity  iu  tho 
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name  of  charity.  They  have  taken  Sfc. 
George’s  Hall ; and  the  distinguished  ama- 
teurs have  chosen  the  play ; and  the  play — 
don’t  laugh,  dear  Keith — is  Romeo  and  Juliet! 
And  I am  to  play  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of 
the  Honorable  Captain  Brierley,  who  is  a 
very  good-looking  man,  but  who  is  so  sol- 
emn and  stiff  a Romeo  that  I know  I shall 
burst  out  laughiug  on  the  dreaded  night. 
He  is  as  nervous  now  at  a morning  rehears- 
al as  if  it  were  his  d6but  at  Drury  Lane ; and 
he  never  even  takes  my  hand  without  an 
air  of  apology,  as  if  he  were  saying, 1 Really, 
Miss  White,  yon  must  pardon  me;  I am 
compelled  by  my  part  to  take  your  hand; 
otherwise  I would  die  rather  than  be  guilty 
of  such  a liberty.’  And  when  he  addresses 
me  in  the  balcony  scene  he  will  not  look  at 
me ; he  makes  his  protestations  of  love  to 
the  flies ; and  when  I make  my  flne  speech- 
es to  him  he  blushes  if  his  eyes  should  by 
chance  meet  mine,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  some  awful  indiscretion.  I know, 
dear  Keith,  you  don’t  like  to  see  me  act; 
but  you  might  come  up  for  this  occasion 
only.  Friar  Lawrence  is  the  funniest  thing 
I have  seen  for  ages.  The  nurse,  however 
— Lady  Bletherin — is  not  at  all  bad.  I hear 
there  is  to  be  a grand  supper  afterward 
somewhere,  and  I have  no  doubt  I shall  be 
presented  to  a number  of  ladies  who  will 
speak  for  the  first  time  to  an  actress,  and  be 
possessed  with  a wild  fear;  only,  if  they 
have  daughters,  I suppose  they  will  keep 
the  flutteri ug-hearted  young  things  out  of 
the  way,  lest  I should  suddenly  break  out 
into  blue  flame,  and  then  disappear  through 
the  floor.  I am  quite  convinced  that  Cap- 
tain Brierley  considers  me  a bold  person  be- 
cause I look  at  him  when  I have  to  say, 

44  4 O gentle  Romeo, 

If  thoa  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  !”* 

Macleod  crushed  this  letter  together  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  He  strode  out  of 
the  room,  and  called  for  Hamish. 

“ Send  Douald  down  to  the  quay,”  said 
he,  “and  tell  them  to  get  the  boat  ready. 
And  he  will  take  down  my  gun  too.” 

Old  Hamish,  noticing  the  expression  of 
his  master’s  eyes,  went  off  quickly  enough, 
and  soon  got  hold  of  Douald  the  piper  lad.” 

“ Donald,”  said  he,  in  the  Gaelic,  “you 
will  run  down  to  the  quay  as  fast  as  your 
legs  can  carry  yon,  and  you  will  tell  them 
to  get  the  boat  ready,  and  not  to  lose  any 
time  in  getting  the  boat  ready,  and  to  have 
the  seats  dry,  and  let  there  be  no  talking 
when  Sir  Keith  gets  on  board.  And  here  is 
the  gnu,  too,  and  the  bag ; and  you  will  tell 
them  to  have  no  talking  among  themselves 
this  day.” 

When  Macleod  got  down  to  the  small 
stone  pier,  the  two  men  were  in  the  boat. 
Johnny  Wickes  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  store-house. 

“ Would  you  like  to  go  for  a sail,  Johnny  T” 


Macleod  said,  abruptly — hut  there  was  no 
longer  that  dangerous  light  in  his  eyes. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir,”  said  the  boy,  eagerly ; for 
he  had  long  ago  lost  his  dread  of  the  sea. 

“ Get  in,  then,  and  get  up  to  the  bow.” 

So  Johnny  Wickes  went  cautiously  down 
the  few  slippery  stone  steps,  half  tumbled 
into  the  bottom  of  the  great  open  boat,  and 
then  scrambled  up  to  the  how. 

“Where  will  you  be  for  going,  Sir?”  said 
one  of  the  men,  when  Macleod  had  jumped 
into  the  stern  and  taken  the  tiller. 

“Any  where — right  out!”  he  auswered, 
carelessly. 

But  it  was  all  very  well  to  say  “right 
out!”  when  there  was  a stiff  breeze  blowing 
right  in.  Scarcely  had  the  boat  put  her 
nose  out  beyond  the  pier — and  while  as  yet 
there  was  but  little  way  on  her — when  a big 
sea  caught  her,  springing  high  over  her  bows 
and  coming  rattling  down  on  her  with  a 
noise  as  of  pistol-shots.  The  chief  victim 
of  this  deluge  was  the  luckless  Johnny 
Wickes,  w ho  tumbled  down  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  vehemently  blowing  the  salt- 
water oat  of  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his 
knuckles  into  liis  eyes.  Macleod  burst  out 
laughing. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  you  as  a look-out  V 9 
he  cried.  “ Didn’t  you  see  the  water  com- 
ing ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  Johnny,  ruefully  laughing 
too.  But  he  would  not  he  beaten.  He 
scrambled  up  again  to  his  post,  and  clang 
there,  despite  the  fierce  wind  and  the  clouds 
of  spray. 

“ Keep  her  close  up,  Sir,”  said  the  man 
who  had  the  sheet  of  the  huge  lug-sail  iu 
both  his  hands,  as  he  cast  a glance  oat  at 
the  darkening  sea. 

But  this  great  boat,  rude  and  rough  and 
dirty  as  she  appeared,  was  a splendid  speci- 
men of  her  class;  and  they  know  how  to 
bnild  such  boats  up  about  that  part  of  the 
world.  No  matter  with  how  staggering  a 
plunge  she  went  down  into  the  yawning 
green  gulf — the  wiiite  foam  hissing  away 
from  her  sides — before  the  next  wave,  high, 
awful,  threatening,  had  come  dowu  on  her 
with  a crash  as  of  mountains  falling,  she 
had  glided  buoyantly  upward,  and  the 
heavy  blow  only  made  her  hows  spring  the 
higher,  as  though  she  would  shake  herself 
free,  like  a bird,  from  the  wet.  But  it  wfas 
a wild  day  to  be  out.  So  heavy  and  black 
was  the  sky  in  the  west  that  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  out  to  the  horizon,  seemed  to  be  a 
moving  mass  of  white  foam,  with  only 
streaks  of  green  and  purple  in  it.  The  va- 
rious islands  changed  every  minute  as  the 
wild  clouds  whirled  past.  Already  the  great 
cliffs  about  Dare  hud  grown  distant  and 
faint  as  seen  through  the  spray ; and  here 
were  the  rocks  of  Colon  say  black  as  jot  as 
they  re -appeared  through  the  successive 
deluges  of  white  foam;  and  far  over  there 
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a still  gloomier  mass  against  the  gloomy 
sky  told  where  the  huge  Atlantic  breakers 
were  rolling  in  their  awful  thunder  into 
the  Staffs  caves. 

“ I would  keep  her  away  a bit,”  said  the 
sailor  next  Macleod.  He  did  not  like  the 
look  of  the  heavy  breakers  that  were  crash- 
ing on  to  the  Colousay  rocks. 

Macleod,  with  his  teeth  set  hard  against 
the  wind,  was  not  thinking  of  the  Colonsay 
rocks  more  than  was  necessary  to  give  them 
a respectful  berth. 

“Were  you  ever  in  a theatre,  Duncan f” 
he  said — or  rather  bawled — to  the  brown- 
visaged  and  black-haired  yonug  fellow  w ho 
had  now  got  the  sheet  of  the  lug-sail  under 
his  foot  as  well  as  in  the  firm  grip  of  his 
hands. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir  Keith,”  said  he,  ns  he  shook 
the  salt-water  away  from  bis  short  beard. 
“ It  was  at  Greenock.  I will  be  at  the  thea- 
tre, and  more  than  three  times  or  two  times.” 

“ How  would  you  like  to  have  a parcel  of 
actors  and  actresses  w ith  us  now  f”  he  said, 
with  a laugh. 

“ ’Deed,  1 would  not  like  it  at  all,”  said 
Duncan,  seriously ; and  he  twisted  the  sheet 
of  the  sail  twice  round  his  right  wrist,  so 
that  his  relieved  left  hand  could  convey  a 
bit  of  wet  tobacco  to  his  mouth.  “The 
women  they  would  chump  about,  and  then 
you  do  not  know  what  will  happen  at  all.” 

“A  little  bit  away  yet,  Sir!”  cried  out  the 
other  sailor,  who  was  looking  out  to  wind- 
ward, with  his  head  between  the  gunwale 
and  the  sail.  “ There  is  a bad  rock  off  the 
point.” 

“ Why,  it  is  half  a mile  north  of  our  course 
as  we  are  going  now,”  Macleod  said. 

“Oh  yes,  half  a mile!”  the  man  said  to 
himself;  “ but  I do  not  like  half  miles,  and 
half  miles,  and  half  miles,  ou  a day  like 
this!” 

Aud  so  they  went  plunging  and  stagger- 
ing and  bounding  onward,  with  the  roar  of 
the  water  all  around  them,  aud  the  foam  at 
her  bow  s,  as  it  sprung  high  into  the  air,  show- 
ing quite  white  against  the  black  sky  ahead. 
The  younger  lad  Duncau  was  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  bis  master  was  running  too  near 
the  shores  of  Colonsay;  but  be  would  say 
no  more,  for  he  knew  that  Macleod  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  rocks 
of  this  wild  coast  than  any  man  on  the  main- 
land of  Mull.  John  Cameron,  forward,  kept 
his  head  down  to  the  gunwale,  his  eyes  look- 
ing far  over  that  howling  waste  of  sea ; 
Duncan,  his  younger  brother,  had  his  gaze 
fixed  mostly  on  the  brown  breadth  of  the 
sail,  hammered  at  by  the  gusts  of  wind; 
while  os  for  the  boy  at  the  bow,  that  enter- 
prising youth  had  got  a rope’s  end,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  strike  at  the  crest  of  each 
huge  wave  os  it  came  ploughing  along  in 
its  resistless  strength. 

But  at  one  moment  the  boat  gave  a heavi- 


er lurch  than  usual,  aud  the  succeeding 
wave  struck  her  badly.  In  tbe  great  rush 
of  water  that  then  ran  by  her  side  Mac- 
leod’s  startled  eye  seemed  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  something  red — something  blazing  aud 
burning  red  in  the  waste  of  green — and  al- 
most the  some  glance  showed  him  there  was 
no  boy  at  tbe  bow!  Instantly,  with  just 
one  cry  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  men, 
he  had  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  just 
as  an  otter  slips  off  a rock.  The  two  men 
were  bewildered  but  for  a second.  One 
sprang  to  the  halyards,  and  down  came  tbe 
great  lug-sail ; the  other  got  out  one  of  tbe 
great  oars,  and  the  mighty  blade  of  it  fell 
into  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  next  wave  as  if  be 
would  with  one  sweep  tear  her  bead  round. 
Like  two  madmen  tbe  men  pulled ; aud  tbe 
wind  was  with  them,  and  the  tide  also ; but, 
nevertheless,  w'lien  they  caught  sight — just 
for  a moment — of  some  object  behind  them, 
that  was  a terrible  way  away.  Yet  there  was 
no  time,  they  thought,  or  seemed  to  tbiuk, 
to  hoist  the  Bail  again ; and  the  small  din- 
gey attached  to  the  boat  would  have  been 
swamped  in  a second;  and  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  tbe  deadly  struggle  with 
those  immense  blades  against  the  heavy  re- 
sisting mass  of  tbe  boat.  John  Cameron 
looked  round  again ; then,  with  an  oath,  he 
pulled  his  oar  across  the  boat. 

“ Up  w ith  the  sail,  lad !”  he  shouted ; and 
again  he  sprang  to  tbe  halyards. 

The  seconds,  few  as  they  were,  that  were 
necessary  to  this  operation,  seemed  ages; 
but  no  soouer  had  the  wind  got  a purchase 
on  the  breadth  of  the  sail  than  the  boat 
flew  through  the  water,  for  she  was  now 
running  free. 

“He  has  got  him!  I can  see  the  two!” 
shouted  the  elder  Cameron. 

And  as  for  the  younger  f At  this  mad 
speed  the  boat  would  be  close  to  Macleod  in 
another  second  or  two;  but  in  that  brief 
space  of  time  the  younger  Cameron  had 
fluug  his  clothes  off,  and  stood  there  stark- 
naked  in  the  cutting  March  wind. 

“That  is  foolishness!”  his  brother  cried, 
in  the  Gaelic.  “ You  will  have  to  take  au 
oar!” 

“ I will  not  take  an  oar !”  the  other  cried, 
with  both  hands  ready  to  let  go  the  hal- 
yards. “ And  if  it  is  foolishness,  this  is  the 
foolishness  of  it:  I will  not  let  you  or  any 
man  say  that  Sir  Keith  Macleod  was  in  the 
water,  aud  Duncan  Cameron  went  home  with 
a dry  skin !” 

And  Duncan  Cameron  was  as  good  as  his 
word ; for  as  the  boat  went  plunging  forward 
to  tbe  neighborhood  in  which  they  occasion- 
ally saw  the  head  of  Macleod  appear  on  the 
side  of  a wave,  and  then  disappear  again  os 
soon  as  the  wave  broke — and  as  soou  as  tbe 
lug-soil  bad  been  rattled  down — lie  sprung 
clear  from  the  side  of  tbe  boat.  For  a sec- 
ond or  two  John  Cameron,  left  by  himself 
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in  the  boat,  could  not  see  any  one  of  the 
three;  but  at  last  he  saw  the  black  head  of 
his  brother,  aud  then,  some  few  yards  be- 
yond, just  as  a wave  happened  to  roll  by,  he 
saw  his  master  and  the  boy.  The  boat  had 
almost  enough  way  on  her  to  carry  her  the 
length ; he  had  but  to  pull  at  the  huge  oar 
to  bring  her  head  round  a bit.  And  he  pull- 
ed, madly  and  blindly,  until  he  was  startled 
by  a cry  close  by.  He  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  boat.  There  was  his  brother  drifting 
by,  holding  the  boy  with  one  arm.  John 
Cameron  rushed  to  the  stem  to  fling  a rope ; 
but  Duncan  Cameron  had  been  drifting  by 
with  a purpose ; for  as  soon  as  he  got  clear 
of  the  bigger  boat,  he  struck  for  the  rope  of 
the  dingey,  and  got  hold  of  that,  aud  was 
safe.  And  here  was  the  master  too,  cling- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  dingey,  so  as  to  re- 
cover liis  breath,  but  not  attempting  to 
board  the  cockle-shell  in  these  plunging 
waters.  There  were  tears  runuing  down 
John  Cameron’s  rugged  face  as  he  drew  the 
three  up  and  over  the  side  of  the  big  boat. 

“ And  if  you  wass  drowned,  Sir  Keith,  it 
wass  not  me  would  have  carried  the  story 
to  Castle  Dare.  I would  just  as  soon  have 
been  drowned  too.” 

“ Have  you  any  whiskey,  John  ?”  Macleod 
said,  pushing  his  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
trying  to  get  his  mustache  ont  of  his  mouth. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  John  Cameron 
would  have  told  a lie  ; but  on  this  occasion 
he  hurriedly  bade  the  still  undressed  Dun- 
can to  take  the  tiller,  and  he  went  forward 
to  a locker  at  the  bows  which  was  usually 
kept  for  bait,  and  from  thence  he  got  a black 
bottle,  which  wus  half  full. 

“Now,  Johnny  Wickes,”  Macleod  said  to 
the  boy,  who  was  quite  blinded  and  bewil- 
dered, but  otherwise  apparently  not  much 
the  worse,  “swallow  a mouthful  of  this,  you 
young  rascal ; aud  if  I catch  you  imitating 
a dolphin  again,  it  is  a rope’s  end  you’ll 
have,  and  not  good  Highland  whiskey.” 

Johnny  Wickes  did  not  understand  ; but 
he  swallowed  the  whiskey,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  look  about  him  a bit. 

“Will  I put  my  clo'thes  round  him,  Sir 
Keith  T”  Duncan  Cameron  said. 

“ And  go  homo  that  way  to  Dare  ?”  Mac- 
leod said,  with  a loud  langh.  “ Get  on  yonr 
clothes,  Dnncan  lad;  and  get  up  the  sail 
again;  and  we  will  see  if  there  is  a dram 
left  for  us  in  the  bottle.  John  Cameron, 
confound  you,  where  are  you  putting  her 
head  to?” 

John  Cameron,  who  had  again  taken  the 
tiller,  seemed  as  one  demented.  He  was 
talking  to  himself  rapidly  in  Gaelic ; and  his 
brows  were  frowning;  and  ho  did  not  seem 
to  notice  that  he  was  putting  the  head  of 
the  boat — which  had  now  some  little  way 
on  her,  by  reason  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
though  she  had  no  sail  up — a good  deal  too 
near  the  southernmost  point  of  Colonsay. 


Roused  from  this  angry  reverie,  lie  shifted 
her  course  a bit ; and  then,  when  his  broth- 
er had  got  his  clothes  on,  he  helped  to  hoist 
the  sail ; and  again  they  flew  onward  and 
shoreward,  along  with  the  waves  that  seem- 
ed to  be  racing  them ; but  all  the  same  he 
kept  grumbling  aud  growling  to  himself  in 
the  Gaelic.  Meanwhile  Macleod  had  got  a 
huge  tarpaulin  overcoat  and  wrapped  John- 
ny Wickes  in  it,  and  put  him  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat. 

“ You  will  soon  be  warm  enough  in  that, 
Master  Wickes,”  said  he ; “ the  chances  are 
you  will  come  out  boiled  red,  like  a lobster. 
And  I would  strongly  advise  you,  if  we  can 
slip  into  the  house  and  get  dry  clothes  on, 
not  to  say  a word  of  your  escapade  to  Ha- 
raish.” 

“Ay,  Sir  Keith,”  said  John  Cameron,  ea- 
gerly, in  his  native  tongue,  “ that  is  what  I 
will  be  saying  to  myself.  If  the  story  is 
told,  and  Hamisli  will  hear  that  you  will 
nearly  drown  yourself,  what  is  it  he  will 
not  do  to  that  boy  f It  is  for  killing  him 
he  will  be.” 

“Not  as  bad  as  that,  John,” Macleod  said, 
good-naturedly.  “ Come,  there  is  a glass  for 
each  of  us;  aud  you  may  give  me  the  tiller 
now.” 

“I  will  take  no  whiskey,  Sir  Keitli,  with 
thanks  to  you,”  said  John  Cameron ; “ I was 
not  in  the  water.” 

“There  is  plenty  for  all,  man.” 

“ I was  not  in  the  water.” 

“ I tell  you  there  is  plenty  for  all  of  ns.” 

“There  is  the  more  for  you,  Sir  Keith,” 
said  he,  stubbornly. 

And  then,  as  great  good  luck  would  have 
it,  it  was  found,  when  they  got  ashore,  that 
Hamish  had  gone  away  as  far  as  Salem  on 
business  of  some  sort  or  other ; and  the  story 
told  by  the  two  Camerons  was  that  Johnny 
Wickes,  whose  clothes  were  sent  into  the 
kitchen  to  be  dried,  and  who  was  himself 
put  to  bed,  had  fallen  into  the  water  down 
by  the  quay;  aud  nothing  at  all  was  said 
about  Keith  Macleod  having  had  to  leap 
into  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Colonsay.  Mac- 
leod got  into  Castle  Dare  by  a back  way, 
and  changed  his  clothes  in  his  own  room. 
Then  he  went  away  up  stairs  to  the  small 
chamber  in  which  Johnny  Wickes  lay  in  bed. 

“ You  have  had  the  soup,  then  f Yon  look 
pretty  comfortable.” 

“Yes,  Sir,” said  the  boy,  whose  face  was 
now  flushed  red  with  the  reaction  after  the 
cold.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  8ir.” 

“ For  tumbling  into  the  water  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Master  Wickes.  Yon 
chose  a good  time.  Jf  I had  had  trousers 
on,  and  water-proof  leggings  over  them,  do 
yon  know  where  you  would  be  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  ? You  would  be  having  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  a number  of 
lobsters  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  off  the 
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Colonsay  shores.  And  so  yon  thought,  be- 
cause I had  my  kilt  on,  that  I could  iish  you 
out  of  the  water  ?” 

44  No,  Sir,”  said  Johnny  Wickes.  41 1 beg 
your  pardon,  Sir.” 

“Well,  you  will  remember  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  Highland  kilt  that  yon  were 
picked  out  of  the  water,  and  that  it  was 
Highland  whiskey  put  life  into  your  blood 
again.  You  will  remember  that  well ; and 
if  any  strange  lady  should  come  here  from 
England  and  ask  you  how  you  like  the 
Highlands,  you  will  not  forget.” 

44  No,  Sir.” 

44  And  you  can  have  Oscar  up  here  in  the 
room  with  you,  if  you  like,  until  they  let  you 
out  of  bed  again ; or  you  can  have  Donald 
to  play  the  pipes  to  you  until  dinner-time.” 

Master  Wickes  chose  the  less  heroic  reme- 
dy ; but,  indeed,  the  companionship  of  Oscar 
was  not  needed,  for  Janet  Macleod — who 
might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  keep  her 
heart  from  heating  as  to  keep  herself  away 
from  any  one  who  was  ill  or  supposed  to  be 
ill — herself  came  up  to  this  little  room,  and 
was  very  attentive  to  Master  Wickes,  not 
because  he  w-as  suffering  very  much  from 
the  effects  of  his  ducking,  but  because  he 
was  a child,  and  alone,  and  a stranger.  And 
to  her  Johuuy  Wickes  told  the  whole  story, 
despite  the  warnings  he  had  received  that 
if  Hainisli  came  to  learn  of  the  peril  in  which 
Macleod  had  been  placed  by  the  incaution 
of  the  English  lad,  the  latter  would  have  a 
bad  time  of  it  at  Castle  Dare.  Then  Janet 
hastened  away  again  ; and  finding  her  cous- 
in’s bedroom  empty,  entered,  and  there  dis- 
covered that  he  had,  with  customary  reck- 
lessness, hung  up  bis  wet  clothes  in  his 
wardrobe.  She  had  them  at  once  conveyed 
away  to  the  lower  regions ; and  she  went 
with  earnest  remonstrances  to  her  cousin, 
and  would  have  him  drink  some  hot  whis- 
key and  water;  and  when  Hamish  arrived, 
went  straight  to  him  too,  and  told  him  the 
story  in  such  a way  that  he  said, 

44  Ay,  ay,  it  wass  the  poor  little  lad  l And 
he  will  mek  a good  sailor  yet.  And  it  wass 
not  much  dancher  for  him  when  Sir  Keith 
wass  in  the  boat ; for  there  is  no  oue  in  the 
whole  of  the  islands  will  sweem  in  the  wa- 
ter as  be  can  sweem ; and  it  is  like  a fish  in 
the  water  that  he  is.” 

That  was  about  the  only  incident  of  note 
— and  little  wus  made  of  it — that  disturbed 
the  monotony  of  life  at  Castle  Dare  at  this 
time.  But  by-and-by,  as  the  days  passed, 
and  as  eager  eyes  looked  abroad,  signs  show- 
ed that  the  beautiful  summer-time  was  draw- 
ing near.  The  deep  blue  came  into  the  skies 
and  the  seas  again ; the  yellow  mornings 
broke  earlier;  far  into  the  evening  they 
could  still  make  out  the  Dutchman’s  Cap, 
and  Lunga,  and  the  low-lying  Coll  and  Ti- 
ree  amid  the  glow  at  the  horizon  after  the 
blood-red  sunset  had  gone  down.  The  white 


stars  of  the  saxifrage  appeared  in  the  woods ; 
the  white  daisies  we,re  in  the  grass ; as  you 
walked  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Ben-au- 
Sloich  the  grouse  that  rose  were  in  pairs. 
What  a fresh  green  this  was  that  shimmer- 
ed over  the  young  larches!  He  sent  her 
a basket  of  the  first  trout  he  caught  in  the 
loch. 

The  wonderful  glad  time  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Aud  every  clear  and  beautiful  day 
that  shone  over  the  white  sands  of  Iona  and 
the  green  shores  of  Ulva,  with  the  blue  seas 
all  breaking  joyfully  along  the  rocks,  was 
but  a day  thrown  away  that  should  have 
been  reserved  for  her.  Aud  w'hetker  she 
came  by  the  Dunara  from  Greenock,  or  by 
the  Pioneer  from  Oban,  would  they  hang  the 
vessel  in  white  roses  in  her  honor?  and  have 
velvet  carpetings  on  the  gangways  for  the 
dainty  small  feet  to  tread  on  ? aud  would 
the  bountiful  heavens  grant  but  one  shin- 
ing blue  day  for  her  first  glimpse  of  the  far 
aud  lonely  Castle  Dure?  Janet  the  kind- 
hearted  was  busy  from  morning  till  night 
— she  herself  would  place  the  scant  flowers 
that  could  be  got  in  the  guests’  rooms.  The 
steward  of  the  Pioneer  had  undertaken  to 
bring  any  number  of  things  from  Oban; 
Donald  the  piper  lad  had  a brand-new  suit 
of  tartan,  and  was  determined  that,  short 
of  the  very  cracking  of  his  lungs,  the  Eng- 
lish lady  would  have  a good  Salute  played 
for  her  that  day.  The  Umpire , all  smarten- 
ed up  now,  had  been  put  in  a safe  anchor- 
age in  Loch-na-Keal ; the  men  wore  their 
new  jerseys;  the  long  gig,  painted  white, 
with  a band  of  gold,  was  brought  along  to 
Dare,  so  that  it  might,  if  the  weather  were 
favorable,  go  out  to  briug  the  Fair  Stranger 
to  her  Highland  home.  Aud  then  the  heart 
of  her  lover  cried:  44 O mods  and  seas — if 
only  for  one  day — be  gentle  now  1 so  that  her 
first  thoughts  of  us  shall  be  all  of  peace  and 
loveliness , and  of  a glad  welcome , and  the  do- 
light  of  clear  summer  days  /” 


PARLOR  MAGIC. 

It  is  only  a flower  that  I give  you, 

A hundred-leaved,  damask-dyed  rose; 

Shut  it  in  there  between  the  dark  pages 
When  that  book  of  enchantment  you  close. 

But  when  it  is  crushed  there,  and  withered, 
And  you — still  a rose  in  your  bloom, 

Lift  it  up  with  your  careless  white  fingers. 
Take  it  out  of  its  magical  tomb. 

It  will  spread  with  its  fragrance  around  you 
The  spell  of  a breeze-shaken  tune, 

An  hour  in  a garden  of  roses, 

A morning  of  sunshine  and  June; 

A face  that  implored  with  pale  passion, 
Empty  arms  that  entreated  you,  sweet, 

And  a heart  that  had  perished  to  please  you, 
Trodden  under  your  pitiless  feet! 
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CAL  CULVER  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

“Tie  trae,  *tis  pity: 

And  pity  ’tie,  ’tk  true,” 

“ TYTELL,”  said  Calvary  Culver — some- 
T V times  called  Cal,  and  not  infre- 
quently Cal  Cul,  by  such  as  believed  in  the 
old  adage  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit — 
11  well,  my  mind’s  nigh  about  made  up. 
Mother’s  kinder  feeble : it’s  time  there  was 
more  folks  to  our  house.  I guess  I’ll  git 
married.” 

“ Haw ! haw  I haw !”  burst  from  the  audi- 
ence— a group  of  waiters  and  loungers  in 
the  country  store,  where  Cal  stood  with  his 
back  against  the  counter,  whittling  and  spit- 
ting. 

“ ’Tain’t  no  larfln  matter,  boys,”  he  went 
on.  “You  may  think  it’s  suthin  smart  to 
git  married,  but  mebbe  you’ll  find  ’tain’t  all 
honey-sugar  pie.  Look  at  Deacon  Flint, 
now!  I tell  ye  his  wife’s  as  afeard  o’  him 
as  Parson  Robbins  is  of  the  devil;  and  you 
can’t  say  no  more’n  that,  now  can  yet” 

“ Oil,  say !”  began  another  lounger ; “ you 
hain’t  heerd,  hev  ye,  about  the  parson’s  last 
tussle  with  the  Adversary  V ’ 

Nobody  had ; he  was  unanimously  urged 
to  go  on. 

“Well,  you  know  it  hain’t  ben  real  fust- 
rate  sugarin’  weather;  it  ha’n’t  thew  days, 
though  it’s  friz  consider’ble  night-times; 
but  it’s  kinder  late  for  tappin’,  anyway, 
’cordin’  to  the  year ; so  parson  he  reckoned 
he’d  be  amazin’  forehanded  this  year,  and 
git  his  holes  bored,  and  spouts  drove  in, 
and  buckets  set,  so’s  to  be  on  hand,  ye  see. 
Now  them  trees  never  dripped  a drop 
a Thursday,  nor  a Friday,  nor  a Saturday ; 
three  days  the  buckets  hung  right  there, 
and  was  empty;  but  Sabba’-day  it  come 
ronud  real  warm,  the  sun  shone  powerful, 
and  when  he  went  to  the  bush  Monday 
mornin’  the  sap  troughs  and  buckets  was 
bri minin’  over  full,  as  sure  os  you’re  born ! 
What  does  parson  do  but  take  and  tip  ’em 
all  up ; and  Jim  Beebe — he  was  behind  him, 
’cause  his  bush  is  over  the  fence,  and  be 
knowed  sap  had  run  by  that  time — Jim 
heerd  him  say,  ‘ I know  thy  works,  Satan — 
tempting  me  with  Lord’s  Day  sap.  Get  thee 
behind  me!’  And  he  up  and  tipped  over 
every  drop  onter  the  ground,  and  went  off.” 

“ Jeerns’lem!”  “Don’t  he  beat !”  “Gosh!” 
“Darnation!”  and  one  rustic  expletive  aft- 
er another  chorussed  this  tale. 

Cal  Culver  kept  silence,  shifting  from  one 
foot  to  the  other;  then  he  spoke,  medita- 
tively, as  if  he  had  considered  the  subject 
before.  “Parson  Robbins  does  take  con- 
sider’ble comfort  out  o’  the  devil,  don’t  he  f” 
“ Comfort !”  echoed  the  crowd. 

“Well,  mebbe  you  wouldn’t  call  it  that 
exackly;  but  the  idee  is,  he  gits  somethin’ 
to  spend  his  grit  on  that  way  that’s  orthy- 
dox.  You  see,  naturis  awful  strong  in  Par- 


son Robbins,  and  by  naturi  he’d  orter  ha’ 
ben  a fightin’  man ; he’s  got  it  in  him.  I’ve 
seen  him  when  I knowed  he  nigh  about 
ached  to  pitch  in  and  knock  a feller  down. 
He’d  ha’  fit  Injuns  like  all  possessed  ef 
they’d  ben  around  sence  he  growed  up. 
Now  what’s  in  a man,  ’cordin’  to  my  belief, 
’s  got  to  come  out  o’  him  some  way  or  nutti- 
er. Ef  he’s  a good  man,  I s’pose  it’s  kind- 
er made  over,  sanctified  like,  ef  it’s  grit,  or 
lyin’,  or  brag,  or  any  sech  thing.” 

“Kinder  difficult  to  sanctify  lyin’,”  dry- 
ly remarked  Mr.  Battle,  the  village  store- 
keeper. 

“ Well,  ’tis,  that’s  a fact ; but  I s’pose  ef 
it  was  b’iled  over  into  ’cuteness,  and  sar- 
cumventions  of  the  Evil  One,  and  sech, 
’twouldn’fc  do  no  great  o’  harm?  Might 
come  in  useful  in  waterin’  rum  and  sandin’ 
sugar.” 

Mr.  Battle  heard  a noise  at  the  back-door 
just  then,  and  Cal  winked  deliberately  at 
the  crowd,  who  wanted  to  grin,  but  dare 
not,  for  most  of  them  were  chalked  up  on 
that  dreadful  slate  behind  the  door  with 
many  marks,  and  all  of  them  liked  rum, 
with  or  without  water. 

“ Parson  doos  pay  quite  a sight  of  ’tention 
to  the  devil,”  sighed  and  squeaked  a bent 
old  man — bent  and  worn  with  rheumatism, 
that  rack  and  thumb-screw  of  the  New  Eng- 
land climate.  “’Pears  to  me  sometimes  as 
though  he  talked  a sight  more  ’bout  him 
than  ’bout  the  Lord  above.” 

“ I expect  he  has  to,”  answered  Cal  Cul- 
ver. “He’s  round  here  in  Bassett  a good 
deal  the  most  o’  the  tw'o.” 

“ You  look  out,”  called  the  speaker  who 
had  told  about  the  sap  troughs;  “you’ll  git 
ketched  up  yet,  as  Mat  Lines  did  t’other  day. 
He  said  the  south  ©end  o’  Bassett  was  as  bad 
as  hell,  and  I’m  blamed  if  they  didn’t  take 
him  up  forit  and  fine  him!” 

“ ’Twon’t  do  to  tell  the  truth  allevs,”  re- 
plied Culver.  “ But,  boys,  to  go  back  to  fust 
principles,  I be  seriously  a mind  to  git  mar- 
ried.” 

“Who  ye  goin’  to  marry,  Calf”  inquired 
Mr.  Battle. 

“Well,  I dono  as  I know  myself:  some 
smart  likely  gal.” 

Here  was  a general  shout,  for  Cal  Culver 
was  the  village  do-nothing.  The  owner  of 
a small  red  house  and  “ home-lot,”  which  his 
father  had  left  him,  the  sole  proceeds  of  a 
long  life  spent  at  a cobbler’s  bench,  Cal  act- 
ed as  if  work  were  as  needless  to  his  life  as 
it  was  unpleasant — that  is,  hard  work.  He 
managed  to  raise  enough  potatoes  and  Indi- 
an corn  on  the  two  acres  to  keep  his  mother 
and  himself  in  meal  and  the  great  vegetable 
staple.  If  he  felt  like  it  in  the  time  of  it, 
he  raised  bush-beans  along  by  the  fence, 
and  in  among  the  corn  it  was  easy  to  drop 
a few  pumpkin  seeds.  The  apple-trees  in 
the  door-yard  produced  their  crops  without 
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trouble,  and  “ garden-sass”  was  left  to  his 
mother’s  care:  if  she  wanted  it,  she  could 
raise  it.  Poor  old  woman ! she  had  enough 
to  do  with  loom,  spinning-wheel,  and  needle, 
besides  the  simple  housewifery  of  her  time 
and  means ; so  that  the  garden  only  bloomed 
with  such  flowers  as  were  hardy  and  peren- 
nial— deep  red  roses  and  glowing  white 
ones,  hollyhocks  in  stately  spires,  stiff  sweet- 
williams  and  ragged  beds  of  moss-pink,  lit- 
tle Burgundy  roses  no  bigger  than  a copper 
cent  and  trim  as  an  old  maid,  and  long 
wreaths  of  cinnamon  roses,  sweet  as  the  lux- 
uriant blooms  of  far-away  Cashmere,  but 
stinted  in  leaf  and  growth  and  blossom,  as 
if  they  pined  and  half  died  in  bitter  North- 
ern airs  and  grudging  sunshine.  There  was 
sage,  too,  and  summer-savory,  for  there  was 
a pig  always.  The  labor  of  feeding  it  bore 
hard  on  Cal;  but  who  could  live  without 
porkf — pork  that  meant  pies,  doughnuts, 
suet  pudding;  sausages  in  winter;  cheeks 
smoked  under  a barrel  and  hung  in  the  shed ; 
slabs  of  fat,  salt  and  unctuous,  adding  savor 
and  strength  to  a b’iled  dinner,  or  a u fry” 
of  any  sort.  No,  indeed : a pig  was  the  great 
necessity  of  life,  and  must  be  fed  if  they  two 
went  hungry. 

But  Cal  was  a mighty  hunter,  so  that 
food  was  seldom  wanting;  he  could  snare 
partridges,  kill  woodcock  and  quail  with 
his  old  shot-gun,  bring  home  squirrels  by 
the  dozen,  and  set  rabbit  traps  with  unfail- 
ing success ; trout  leaped  to  his  hook,  and 
as  to  perch  and  sunflsli,  they  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  at  his  hands,  and  the  ponds 
in  winter  were  full  of  pickerel;  more  than 
he  and  Granny  Culver  could  use  found  their 
way  to  the  store  or  the  squire’s,  and  result- 
ed in  nun,  tea,  or  maple  sugar — luxuries  of 
life.  Yet  Cal  was  a shiftless,  thriftless  fel- 
low: shrewd,  witty,  keen  - sighted,  and — 
lazy.  He  loved  to  roam  over  the  land  with 
rod  or  gun,  to  lie  on  the  fragrant  sand  of  a 
pine  wood,  and  sleep  away  sultry  noons,  to 
hang  about  the  big  stove  in  the  store  in 
cold  weather,  and  take  a hot  “ nip”  of  rum 
toddy,  while  he  told  and  heard  stories  and 
cracked  jokes;  but  how  he  hated  to  plough, 
to  hoe,  to  chop,  to  break  stone,  to  mow,  to 
tend  mill ! Parson  Robbins  and  he  were  al- 
ways at  odds,  and  no  wonder.  The  parson 
was  a flerjr,  positive,  set,  energetic  little 
man,  with  enough  executive  power  in  him 
to  have  been  president  of  six  railroads  at  a 
time ; a man  who  could  not  bo  idle  a mo- 
meut ; who  rose  early  and  read  late ; who 
was  by  nature  a belligerent,  autocratic,  ea- 
ger, earnest  man,  and  was  set  down  in  a lit- 
tle country  parish.  Cal  was  right;  to  fight 
something  was  the  necessity  of  the  parson’s 
nature;  his  very  face  was  aggressive.  Mod- 
ern clergymen,  who  preach  one  sermon  a 
week,  are  victims  to  dyspepsia,  and  use 
long  words  by  the  thousand  to  express 
what  they  don’t  mean — who  dabble  in  aes- 


thetics and  affinities,  and  have  spiritual 
ups  and  downs  like  the  cradle-holes  in  a 
winter-drifted  road,  because  they  have  so  lit- 
tle work  they  have  time  to  waste  in  study- 
ing themselves  and  their  feelings — would 
have  made  Parson  Robbins  stare.  Three 
sermons  a Sunday,  and  a lecture  Thursday 
evening;  prayer-meetings  in  the  ends  of 
the  town  alternately  twice  a week ; visiting 
such  of  his  flock  as  needed  it,  and  all  of  them 
occasionally,  and  writing  sermons  every 
week  with  conscientious  diligence;  splitting 
wood,  hoeing  corn,  and,  in  short,  fanning 
his  few  acres  by  w'ay  of  amusement  and  re- 
laxation ; his  only  reading  the  couuty  week- 
ly paper,  and  the  few  solid  volumes  of  the- 
ology on  his  bedroom  shelves.  What  a life 
is  this  in  comparison  with  that  of  to-day  f 
Five  hundred  dollars  a year  were  well  earn- 
ed, and  hard  earned  too : no  wonder  that 
the  Gospel  was  a daily  reality  to  this  proph- 
et in  the  wilderness,  and  the  devil  a real 
and  roaring  personage  to  be  baffled,  fought, 
defied,  and  exorcised;  aud  no  wonder  that 
learning  to  endure  hardness  as  a good  sol- 
dier of  Christ  Jesns,  and  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  this  militant  parson  longed  to 
test  that  hardness  and  use  those  weapons  in 
lawful  warfare  with  the  Enemy:  and  be  did. 
He  did  not  forget  God,  hut  he  could  trust 
Him;  the  devil  was  persistent  and  at  hand, 
and  lie  preached  about,  prayed  at,  aud 
wrestled  with  him  to  an  extent  incredible 
to  ns  who  talk  about  an  impersonal  princi- 
ple of  evil,  and  consider  that  awful  solitude 
in  the  wilderness  and  its  agonies  only  a 
dramatization. 

To  Parson  Robbins,  as  to  Luther,  the  Ene- 
my was  a real  and  active  being,  and  the 
floek  whom  he  gathered  into  the  old  red 
meeting-house  accepted  his  belief  with  equal 
earnestness,  except  a few  born  skeptics  who 
could  not  believe  in  any  thing,  and  a few 
sturdy  sinners  who  would  not. 

Even  Cal  Culver  believed  in  the  devil,  bnt 
be  was  too  lazy  to  repent  of  his  sins  and 
lead  a new  life — far  too  lazy  to  begin  a war- 
fare that  must  last  as  long  as  he  did,  and 
keep  mind  and  body  on  the  alert.  To-day 
he  was  not  so  much  troubled  about  Satan 
as  be  had  been  sometimes.  His  mind  was 
given  to  another  subject — whom  he  should 
marry ; for  marriage  was  getting  to  be  the 
only  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  His  mother 
grew  feebler  and  feebler,  aud  he  contem- 
plated with  terror  the  idea  that  he  must  do 
the  work  himself  and  take  care  of  her  too, 
unless  somebody  stepped  iu  to  take  the  bur- 
den off  his  shoulders.  He  had  announced 
his  intention  in  the  store  partly  to  fix  it  in 
his  own  mind  beyond  recall,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  some  gratuitous  advice  being  offer- 
ed, bnt  nobody  there  had  any  to  give.  It 
did  not  occur  to  any  of  them  that  Cal  was 
in  earnest,  or,  if  he  was,  that  any  girl  in  Bas- 
sett would  look  at  him  in  a matrimonial 
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light.  But  this  was  not  Cal’s  opinion.  He 
knew  he  was  handsome.  The  straight  reg- 
ular features,  big  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair 
and  beard  he  had  seen  mirrored  in  many  a 
silent  forest  pool  told  him  a true  story ; and 
when  a hearty  laugh  parted  the  full  red  lips 
and  showed  his  regular  white  teeth,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  with  fun  or  glittered  with  hu- 
mor or  craft,  the  too  perfect  face  wore  an  add- 
ed charm  of  bright  expression.  He  was  tall 
too,  straight,  and  strong,  and  being  the  only 
man  in  all  the  village,  old  or  young,  whose 
beard  had  been  allowed  its  natural  growth, 
simply  because  he  wras  too  lazy  to  shave,  he 
was  a marked  figure  wherever  he  went,  and 
iu  constant  request  at  raisings,  apple  bees, 
and  huskings,  both  as  help  iu  the  work, 
which,  being  only  occasional,  and  followed 
by  a feast,  was  not  objectionable  to  him, 
and  also  as  “fust-rate  corupauy” — a guest 
who  could  play  all  sorts  of  games,  and  dance 
all  night,  where  any  householder  dared  ad- 
mit of  dancing.  But  though  the  girls  all 
liked  his  society,  none  of  them  wauted  to 
marry  him ; and  to-day,  after  he  had  waited 
'for  some  expression  of  assent  or  opinion 
from  the  knot  of  his  comrades  in  the  store, 
aud  waited  in  vain,  he  sauntered  off  to  find 
his  special  crony,  Jim  Beebe,  and  get  him  to 
go  fishing.  An  hour  or  two  after,  they  were 
both  embarked  in  a dug-out  on  Long  Lake, 
diligently  waiting  for  something  to  bite,  and 
Cal  began  discourse  in  a low  tone,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  fishes. 

“ Say,  Jim,  I’m  a-goin’  to  git  married." 

“Be  yet"  Jim  answered,  meditatively, 
giving  a gentle  motion  to  his  rod  to  see  if 
the  line  was  free. 

“ Yes,  I be ; but,  darn  it  all ! I dono  who 
ril  marry  yet,  and  I’ve  got  to  hurry  up. 
Mother’s  dreadful  miser’ble  aloug  back.” 

“ Kinder  sure  somebody  ’ll  hev  ye,  ’pears 
to  me,’’  sarcastically  remarked  Jim. 

“ Well,  what  ef  I be  f Gals  is  most  gen- 
er’ly  ready  to  say  snip  when  a good-lookin’ 
young  feller  says  snap.  I’ll  bet  ye  a cooky 
the  fust  gal  I ask  says  yes  right  off." 

Jim  was  disgusted  with  this  conceit;  he 
entertained  no  doubt  that  any  girl  in  Bas- 
sett would  marry  him,  but  Cal  Culver  was 
another  sort  of  person.  Men  have  not  radi- 
cally changed  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  both  Calvary  and  Jim  might  find  com- 
rades to-day.  However,  Jim  held  his  tongue, 
and  Cal  went  on : 

“Trouble  is  to  find  jest  the  right  one. 
There’s  lots  o’  folks  in  the  world,  but  come 
to  marryin’,  you  want  jest  the  right  critter. 
It’s  a life  bizness,  you  see,  and  what  on  airth 
kin  a man  do  ef  he  gets  haltered  up  tight 
to  the  wrong  un  !’’ 

Cal  was  not  “of  the  fashion  of  these 
times,”  for  as  yet  divorce  facilities  were 
unknown  to  decent  Connecticut,  and  “till 
death”  did  not  mean  the  “ dying  daily”  it 
seems  to  now. 


I “ What  sort  o’  head-marks  be  you  sot  on 
I specify  iu’  f”  dryly  remarked  Jim,  as  he  gave 
a little  twitch  to  his  rod  and  lauded  around 
fat  little  “ pun  kin-seed"  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

“ Well,  I want  a smart  un — that  or  noth- 
in’.” 

“ I knowed  that  afore  ye  told  me ; there’s 
got  to  be  smartness  some’eres,”  curtly  put 
iu  Jim,  pushing  au  unhappy  worm  on  to 
the  end  of  his  hook. 

“ Git  out !"  laughed  Cal.  “ You  shouldn’t 
twit  on  fac’s,  Jim.  I’m  smart  enough  when 
I’m  a mind  ter,  but  I’d  jest  as  lieves  other 
folks  would  take  a stiddy  job  on’t.  I want 
a strong  healthy  gal  too.  Mother  she  can’t 
do  a heap  more ; she’s  failin’,  that’s  the  truth 
on’t ; somebody’s  got  to  step  round  lively  to 
our  house  while  she  lasts.  I want  somebody 
that’s  got  faculty  too : fact  iB,  a woman  that 
hain’t  got  faculty  ain’t  good  for  nothin’.” 

“ Mebbe  ye  might  try  for  Pollythi  Bangs,” 
put  in  Jim,  who  was  getting  interested  in 
the  matter  at  lAst. 

“Well,  I declare  for’ t!  I hadn’t  had  a 
thought  o’  Pollythi  Bangs.  She  is  a master- 
piece for  smartness,  now  ain’t  she  T” 

“ Steel-traps  ain’t  nothin’  to  her,"  assented 
Jim;  “she’s  too  smart  a’most.  But  she’s 
got  amazin’  faculty,  every  body  says.  I 
dono,  though,  as  I should  reelly  hanker  to 
marry  her,  Cal.  Them  Bangses  is  a dreadful 
queer  lot.” 

“Well,  I don’t  calkerlate  to  marry  the 
hull  on  ’em,  Jim.  I guess  I could  hold  my 
own  with  Polly,  ef  she  is  reel  masterful. 
Come  to  that,  I’ve  the  biggest  bones,  any- 
way. I can  shake  her  up.  Good!” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  feel  sure 
that  physical  force  could  put  down  Pollythi 
Bangs,  and  proceeded  as  delicately  as  he 
knew  how  to  urge  this  question. 

“Well,  I guess  ye  could  ef  it  come  to 
that.  But,  Lord ! how  be  ye  goin’  to  stop 
her  tongue  f She’ll  talk  ye  lame  and  blind 
ef  ye  stroke  her  the  wrong  way.  And  she’ll 
hetcliel  the  old  woman  mortally,  I be  afraid.” 

“ Queer,  ain’t  it  f”  Cal  said,  dropping  his 
hook  slowly  into  the  water,  having  mated 
Jim’s  pumpkin-seed  while  he  talked — “ queer 
how  women-folks  do  ketch  fire,  come  to  git 
’em  together.  The  best  on  ’em  can’t  live  in 
the  same  house  two  days  ’thout  some  darned 
thing  or  ’n other  sprouts  up  to  set  ’em  by 
the  ears.  It  doos  beat  all.” 

“ I expect  Parson  Robbins  would  say  the 
devil  conies  in  thirdsman,  Cal,  them  times.” 

“ I guess  there  ain’t  no  special  call  for  an 
extry  devil ; ’riginal  sin’s  acty ve  enough  in 
’em  most  times.  But  they’re  reel  handy  to 
hev  around,  for  all  that.  I shall  begin 
square  and  fair.  Ef  she  wants  to  hetcliel 
me,  she  kin  try  it  on,  but  she’d  better  let 
the  old  woman  alone.  ’T won’t  be  for  lon& 
anyway.” 

“ Don’t  you  reckon  on  that,”  pat  in  tlio 
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experienced  Jim.  “Old  women  last  for  ever 
V ever.  They  don’t  know  how  to  die  when 
they  git  started.  Lordy  ! look  at  granuy ! 
She’s  ben  prayed  for  more  times  in  rneetin’ ! 
She’s  ben  dangerous  forty  times  since  I kin 
remember ; but  she  hops  up  every  time  like 
a pa’tridge  trap ; and  she’s  ninety  come  July, 
as  sure  as  you’re  born.” 

“ Well,  wliat  do  ye  keep  hevin’  her  prayed 
fort”  coolly  suggested  Cal — an  idea  that 
tickled  Jim  till  he  dropped  his  rod  over  the 
side,  worn  out  with  suppressed  laughter — 
suppressed  for  fear  of  startling  the  perch 
and  pumpkin -seeds,  which  were  now  tempt- 
ing their  fate  with  commendable  alacrity. 

“Cal  Culver,  you  do  beat  all!”  he  found 
breath  to  gasp  at  length.  “Why,  ef  I 
didn’t  hand  in  no  paper,  Parson  Robbins 
ud  pray  for  her  whether  or  no ; so  I might 
jest  as  well  be  kinder  decent.  But  ef  you 
do  go  in  for  Polly thi  Bangs,  why,  you  ain’t 
noways  blinded.  I expect  you  know  her, 
root  and  branch.” 

“ Jee-rusalem ! I guess  I do!  Ain’t  her 
folks  gin  the  name  to  Squabble  Hill  t Their 
house  is  jest  like  a flock  o’  blackbirds,  for 
everlastiu’  a-cacklin’  an’  jawin’  an’  takin’ 
to  do ; you  can  hear  ’em  nigh  on  to  quarter 
of  a mile  when  you’re  a-goin’  along  the 
turnpike.  But  mother’s  everlastin’  hard  o’ : 
bearin’ — that’s  a comfort,  seeiu’  things  is  as 
they  is.” 

“ I didn’t  know  as  they  was,  yit !”  sug- 
gested Jim. 

“ Well,  I guess  there  ain’t  no  great  doubt 
but  what  ef  I make  up  my  mind,  she’ll  make 
up  herin  pretty  much  arter  the  same  pat- 
tern. Polly  liain’t  had  no  great  luck  with 
company-keepin’,  and  she  ain’t  no  chicken, 
nuther.  I’ll  fetch  round  there  next  Sabba’- 
day  night,  I guess,  and  kinder  let  fall  a 
hint.  I didn’t  want  to  rile  her  by  bein’  too 
suddin’.” 

“I  wouldn’t,”  said  Jim.  “But  look  a-here, 
Cal ; there’s  suthin  else  to ’t.  I forgot  for  to 
tell  ye,  for  I only  heerd  it  yesterday : she’s 
hed  a aunt  or  suthin  die  over  to  Har’ford, 
that’s  left  her  a couple  o’  housen  there, 
wuth  quite  a sum — two  or  three  thousan’,  I 
expect.” 

“ Do  tell ! Now,  Jim,  that  kinder  clinch- 
es me.  I’m  bound  for  Pollythi,  sure,  now. 
Means  is  a help,  that’s  a fact.  I’d  made  up 
my  mind  pretty  well  afore,  now  I’m  sartin.” 

All  this  time  Pollythi  Bangs  was  flyiug 
about  the  house  at  home,  doing  her  annual 
spring  cleaning.  Dreadful  stage  of  human 
experience!  Civilization  has  never  soften- 
ed its  horrors,  but  rather  added  thereto : it 
is  the  crucial  test  before  which  all  the  amen- 
ities of  life,  its  conveniences,  its  comforts,  its 
elegancies,  go  down  helplessly  into  the  val- 
ley of  humiliation.  Furniture,  6ric-d-6rac, 
carpets,  paintings,  china,  only  exasperate 
this  insatiable  epidemic,  and  give  it  more 
and  more  victims,  till  their  number  is  legion. 
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If  Polly  Bangs  was  cross  over  the  lustration 
of  a house  with  one  carpet,  two  cracked 
looking-glasses,  no  sofa,  blue  aud  white 
crockery,  and  pewter  platters  — a house 
where  soap  and  water  could  be  slopped 
about  with  absolute  freedom,  and  the  white- 
wash brush  smeared  liberally  every  where 
— what  would  she  have  been,  turned  loose 
among  Sevres,  Dresden,  Crown  Derby, 
French  porcelain,  Japanese  enamel,  Bohe- 
mian glass,  Venetlau  crystal;  carpets  of 
Persia,  India,  France,  and  Eu gland ; furni- 
ture carved  and  upholstered  as  if  for  pal- 
aces ; priceless  pictures ; paper  of  Eastlake 
and  Morris;  and  the  ten  thousand  costly 
dusty  baubles  of  a modern  mansion  ? Let 
lunatic  asylums  answer ! If  we  have  gain- 
ed much  in  these  latter  days,  how  much 
have  we  not  lost  ? 

Polly  was  cross  naturally;  her  mother 
was  cross ; her  father  fairly  growled.  The 
Bangs  temper  was  proverbial  in  Bassett, 
and  now  it  was  in  active  exercise,  for  house- 
cleaning would  test  an  angel’s  amiability, 
and  tries  that  of  common  mortals  to  the  ex- 
tremest  limit,  even  unto  utter  failure ; why 
should  a bad  temper  fail  to  find  it  exasper- 
ating ? But  how  much  more  furious  would 
Pollythi  have  been  had  she  known  of  that 
discussion  as  to  her  future  which  w as  being 
held  on  the  fair  breast  of  Long  Lake,  while 
the  budding  trees  shed  soft  shadows  into 
the  water,  white  clouds  geutly  sailed  along 
its  depths,  the  fragrant  reluctant  breath  of 
a New  England  spring  sighed  tenderly  over 
wave  and  shore,  and  Cal  and  Jim  slaughter- 
ed little  fishes  with  relentless  hook  and  line, 
as  they  discussed  a deeper  augling  with  a 
livelier  bait!  Would  she  ever  have  risen 
to  their  hook  I Never ! But  no  officious 
telephone  betrayed  them ; time  and  space 
kept  the  secret  with  their  ancient  honesty. 
They  are  demoralized  now,  and  that  which 
is  spoken  in  the  bed-chamber  is  declared  on 
the  house-top,  even  on  the  house-top  miles 
away.  Who  shall  ever  know  safety  of 
speech  again  T 

Pollythi  Bangs  was  all  that  Jim  Beebe 
had  painted  her,  and  perhaps  more : strong 
of  body  and  will  both ; imperious,  quick- 
tempered, and  absolutely  unrestrained  in 
speech.  She  inherited  all  these  traits  from 
a father  and  mother  so  alike  in  character 
that  they  never  were  at  peace  with  each 
other  or  their  child.  Peace,  indeed,  was  a 
state  unknown  in  the  Bangs  family,  and  so 
notorious  were  their  quarrels,  so  continuous 
their  wars  and  fightings,  that  the  hill  half- 
way up  which  their  old  farm-house  stood 
was  known  all  through  Bassington  town- 
ship as  Squabble  Hill — a name  borne  by  it 
to-day.  But  if  Polly  Bangs  was  a scold, 
she  was  also  smart,  a great  worker,  and  a 
woman  who  could  turn  her  hand  to  any 
thing.  She  could  weave  auy  sort  of  fabric 
known  to  domestic  looms  in  those  days: 
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she  could  outspin  any  other  woman  iu  the 
town,  having  once,  in  a contest  of  wheels, 
spun  seven  run  of  yarn  between  sunrise 
and  sunset — an  achievement  that  would 
have  half  killed  any  other  woman,  two  run 
being  counted  a legitimate  day’s  work,  but 
which  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  Polly- 
thi’s  strength  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Her 
bread  was  town-talk,  her  quilts  elaborate 
beyond  every  thing — the  seven-stars  pat- 
tern and  the  sun-rising-over-the-Alleghany- 
Mountains  pattern  having  originated  in  her 
own  accomplished  braiu.  As  for  knitting, 
and  yeast,  fine  darning,  election  cake,  train- 
ing-day gingerbread,  and  pot-pie,  she  was 
simply  wonderful.  Her  root-beer  always 
foamed,  her  nut  cakes  fried  just  right,  and 
her  pork  and  beans  were  inimitable.  These 
things  never  are  the  forte  of  amiable,  gen- 
tle, “pretty-behaved”  women ; energy,  force, 
Sturm  und  Drang , make  the  world  go  round, 
not  soft  strokes ; they  have  their  own  pow- 
er, but  it  is  not  the  power  of  leverage.  Yet 
Polly  had  a certain  rough  kindliness  about 
her  when  every  thing  went  right. 

“Narclasa’s  nature,  tolerably  mild, 

To  moke  a wash  would  hardly  stew  a child.” 

She  did  not  like  children  or  animals,  but 
she  would  fish  a screaming  infant  out  of  the 
brook,  if  need  were,  and  had  been  known 
not  to  kick  a lame  dog  that  lay  down  on 
the  door-step.  It  was  wonderful  to  her 
mother  that  Polly  had  no  lovers.  People 
who  live  together  get  used  sometimes  to 
each  other’s  faults:  a husband  will  ignore 
a great  deal  in  a wife,  because  he  does  not 
notice  her  short-comings  as  others  do  who 
do  not  come  under  their  disturbance  daily ; 
and  a mother  will  love  and  admire  the  spoil- 
ed child  who  is  a nuisance  to  every  body 
else  about  her.  Polly  was  handsome,  after 
a fashion ; she  had  hard  black  eyes,  strong 
curling  dark  hair,  red  cheeks,  strong  white 
teeth,  and  a good  tall  figure,  angular  and 
awkward,  to  be  sure,  but  roundness,  grace, 
dimples,  are  not  the  rule  in  New  England ; 
and  Polly  was  better-looking  than  most  of 
her  compeers,  yet  she  had  attained  the  re- 
spectable age  of  thirty-five  without  an  offer, 
even  from  a widower,  when  Cal  Culver  took 
heart  of  grace  and  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
after  a three  weeks’  courtship,  following  di- 
rectly on  his  consultation  with  Jim  Beebe. 

Polly thi  neither  said  yes  nor  no  on  that 
interesting  occasion,  nor  did  she  go  through 
the  ordinary  formulas  of  speech  or  action; 
she  blushed  not,  neither  sighed,  nor  droop- 
ed her  head  on  Cal’s  shoulder.  She  was 
too  far  off  for  such  tender  demonstration  if 
she  had  intended  it ; so  she  sat  bolt-upright 
in  her  chair,  and  answered,  audibly:  “I’ll 
think  on’t.” 

u Well,  I wisht  you  would,”  manfully  re- 
sponded Cal. 

He  knew  and  she  knew,  and  she  knew  he 
knew  she  knew  (bless  the  English  language!) 


that  there  was  no  particular  love  in  the  mat- 
ter. Cal  wanted  a capable  wife,  and  Polly- 
thi,  being  a woman,  fully  understood  that  it 
is  more  Creditable  to  an  iudividual  of  tbe 
weaker  sex  to  be  any  body’s  wife  than  no- 
body’s. She  knew  very  well  that  Calvary 
Culver  was  a shiftless,  lazy,  penniless  fel- 
low, who  wanted  her  to  help  him;  hand- 
some, to  be  sure ; but  if  Polly’s  heart  warm- 
ed the  least  to  his  goodly  presence,  her  head 
was  cool  enough  to  chill  such  absurd  flames 
immediately.  Yet  even  that  very  “ level” 
head  gave  a casting  vote  iu  favor  of  Cal. 
If  she  married  him,  she  would  have  her  own 
house  and  her  own  way,  for  she  justly  reck- 
oned Mrs.  Culver  as  a cipher  in  the  family. 
At  home  her  mother  and  her  father  both 
“drank  delight  of  battle”  with  her,  and  not 
infrequently  got  the  victory,  when  they  were 
astute  enough  to  join  forces  against  her ; 
but  with  Cal  6he  could  hold  her  own,  and 
take  on  her  the  state  and  privileges  of  a 
matron,  while  now  she  was  fast  sinking  into 
that  purgatory  of  women — old  maidenhood. 
So  she  “thought  on’t”  as  she  promised,  and 
thought  favorably;  and  in  due  time  brisk 
little  Parson  Robbins  published  the  banns 
of  marriage  between  “Calvary  Culver,  of 
this  place,  and  Polly  thi  Bangs,  of  Squabble 
Hill,”  greatly  to  the  edification,  if  not  the 
amusement,  of  his  congregation.  Some 
smiled  and  some  shook  their  heads,  but  the 
parson  looked  like  a small  thunder-cloud, 
and,  before  the  day  was  over,  effectually 
turned  the  thoughts  of  his  flock  horn  Cal  and 
Polly,  in  this  wise : 

It  seems  Jim  Beebe  had  laid  a bet  with 
Squire  Battle  that  Parson  Robbins  couldn’t 
preach  a sermon  without  mentioning  the 
devil — literally  his  tete  noire — at  least  a doz- 
en times,  and  agreed  with  him  that  they  both 
should  keep  count  the  next  Sunday,  and  so 
settle  this  peculiar  wager.  Jim  according- 
ly weut  to  meeting  armed  with  a paper  of 
big  pins,  and  at  each  mention  of  the  devil 
made  by  the  parson  stuck  one  of  them  up- 
right in  the  front  edge  of  the  gallery  where 
he  sat.  A fine  row  they  made  before  that 
day  was  over — thirteen  for  the  morning 
sermon,  fifteen  for  the  afternoon’s  discourse, 
and  positively  twenty  by  evening. 

Jim  won  his  bet,  and  triumphed.  Brief 
exultation ! The  parson’s  keen  eye  had  no- 
ticed his  fixed  attention,  and  a peering  ray 
of  sunshine  had  twinkled  on  the  new  pins. 
Parson  Robbins  was  pleased.  He  was  a 
man,  after  all,  of  mortal  flesh  and  blood, 
and  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  such 
an  incorrigible  idler  and  “ chuckle-head”  as 
he  had  more  than  once  stigmatized  Jim 
Beebe  did  the  natural  man  a deal  of  good, 
and  imparted  power  and  fervency  to  his  ad- 
dress. He  could  not  quite  explain  the  pins, 
but  tried  hard  to  believe  Jim  was  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  discourse  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about.  Even  so  have  I known  a 
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modern  minister  speak  with  pathetic  grat- 
ification of  the  effect “ a few  simple  words” 
of  his  from  the  pulpit  had  upon  a certain 
volatile  young  lady  accidentally  present, 
whom  he  fondly  supposed  to  he  sobbing 
with  emotion,  and  who,  alas!  as  I had  the 
best  reason  to  know,  was  merely  strnggliug, 
with  hidden  face  and  abased  head,  to  con- 
quer a fit  of  mighty  laughter  brought  about 
by  the  machinations  of  a wicked  companion. 
But  Parson  Robbins  was  more  unlucky  than 
the  blessed  man  who  gave  me  credit  for  iny 
false- faced  emotion,  for,  going  home,  a little 
more  upright  and  confident  than  ever,  he 
heard  a loud  cackle  of  laughter  from  the 
steps  of  Brother  Battle's  side  door,  which 
was  screened  from  the  street  by  some  shrub- 
by lilacs,  and  Jim  Beebe’s  voice  uplifted 
with: 

“I  stuck  one  in  every  time,  squire,  and 
you  see  your  tally  and  mine  is  as  like  as  peas 
in  a pod.  Forty-eight 1 devils’  in  them  ’ere 
three  discourses;  ’bout  as  bad  as  the  herd 
o’  swine.  Haw ! haw ! haw ! He  does  beat 
all  for  givin’  it  to  th’  Enemy,  now  don’t  he  T 
But  I got  my  bet.” 

“That’s  so,”  owned  Squire  Battle,  re- 
echoing Jim’s  irresistible  chuckle. 

Parson  Robbins  walked  on  in  a state  of 
mind  quite  changed  from  the  high  content 
he  had  enjoyed  before.  He  was,  in  fact,  fu- 
riously angry ; and,  thinking  he  did  well  to 
be  so,  devoted  himself  to  preparing  in  this 
week  three  new  sermons  entirely  free  from 
any  allusions  to  the  foul  fiend  or  his  work 
and  ways.  It  was  a hard  piece  of  writing  to 
do  this — hard  as  to  stand  with  level  guns  be- 
fore the  face  of  a hostile  army  and  not  pull 
a trigger ; but  yet  it  taught  the  parson  one 
lesson  unconsciously.  Ho  learned  more  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  the  course  of  those 
three  sermons  than  in  many  a long  year  be- 
fore, though  the  knowledge  did  not  immedi- 
ately bear  fruit,  for  it  fell  among  the  thorns 
of  kindled  temper  and  wounded  vanity.  But 
they  were  good  sermons,  and  fell  on  the  ears 
of  his  people  like  dew  on  the  mown  grass 
and  showers  that  water  the  field.  Sweet 
pale  Margaret  Robbins  lifted  up  her  face — 
delicate  as  the  cup  of  a wood-anemone — to- 
ward the  high  pulpit,  and  wondered  what 
fresh  coal  from  the  altar  had  touched  her 
father’s  lips ; and  Deacon  Flint,  harder  than 
his  apt  name,  stirred  uneasily  in  his  square 
pew,  and  thought  many  of  such  sermons 
might  meddle  with  his  domestic  discipline, 
and  put  new  and  revolutionary  ideas  into 
his  wife’s  head.  But  at  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing sermon  the  parson  destroyed  the  lovely 
edifice  he  had  so  carefully  laid  up  through 
the  day,  and  restored  matters  to  their  usual 
level  by  facing  about  squarely  at  unlucky 
Jim  Beebe,  who  sat,  as  usual,  in  the  gallery, 
in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  congregation, 
and  remarking,  in  a loud  voice:  “There, 
young  man ! I have  preached  three  sermons 


to-day,  and  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of 
your  father  once.” 

Confusion  twice  confounded  fell  upon 
Jim  and  Squire  Battle,  and  a light  rustle  of 
choked  and  stifled  laughter  rau  through  the 
church,  while  the  parson  in  a sonorous  voice 
gave  out  the  kymu  beginning, 

41  Why  do  the  wicked  boast  abroad  ?” 

Under  cover  of  this  remarkable  incident  the 
publishment  of  Cal  and  Polly  went  into  ob- 
scurity, aud  in  due  time  they  were  married, 
and  Polly thi  was  installed  in  the  little  red 
house.  She  came  in  as  with  a besom  of  de- 
struction, fetching  store  of  linen  and  blank- 
ets, fresh  splint  - bottomed  chairs,  a new 
clock,  a set  of  blue-edged  crockery,  and  sun- 
dry other  plenishings.  Granuy  Culver’s 
rackety  belongings  were  hustled  iuto  the 
second  story,  and  she  herself  bundled  out 
of  her  warm  bedroom  opening  out  of  the 
kitchen,  into  one  of  the  two  up  stairs,  which 
were  under  the  roof,  aud  in  this  July  weath- 
er sweltering  hot ; but  Polly  announced  at 
once  that  she  “ wa’n’t  a-goin’  trapesiu’  up  and 
down  them  stairs  for  evermore,”  and  gran- 
ny, being  in  a feeble  minority,  crept  up  the 
sharp  ascent,  and  before  long  ceased  to  come 
down,  but  lay  there,  lonely  and  drowsy,  day 
after  day.  Polly  did  not  really  neglect  her. 
She  had  proper  food,  and  was  kept  paiufully 
clean.  A little  tenderness  would  have  rec- 
onciled the  old  lady  to  fewer  scrubbings  and 
less  food,  but  Polly  gave  what  she  had  to 
give.  Can  any  of  us  do  more?  Cal  was 
good  to  her  in  his  lazy  way,  but  Cal  was 
never  so  put  about  in  his  own  house  before. 
No  peace  was  left  him  in  those  easy-going 
precincts  where  he  had  been  used  to  lie 
round  at  his  leisure ; for  now  the  floor  was 
white  with  abundant  soaping  and  sanding 
in  the  kitchen,  the  sills  polished  with  scrub- 
bing, the  hearth  immaculate,  the  very  jambs 
whitewashed,  and  a great  corn-husk  mat  lay 
before  every  door,  whereon  he  was  obliged, 
at  the  point  of  the  broom-handle,  to  rub  his 
boots  before  he  could  enter;  white  curtains 
adorned  every  window,  the  walls  glared  with 
fresh  whiteness,  the  most  elaborate  quilt 
forbade  him  to  nap  on  the  bed — to  rest  his 
head  on  those  shining  linen  pillow-cases 
would  have  made  it  as  uneasy  as  to  wear  a 
crown — and  the  chintz  cushions  in  rocker 
and  arm-chair  were  beautiful  for  sight  and 
situation,  but  their  poppies  and  roses  were 
never  meant  to  sit  down  on. 

It  is  true  that  Cal  had  never  before  been 
regaled  with  such  food  as  Pollythi  prepared. 
Her  bread  was  whiter  than  milk,  light  as 
cork,  delicate  as  cake ; she  wrought  it  after 
a secret  process  that  Bassett  maids  and  ma- 
trons pined  to  discover,  bnt  never  attained ; 
and  the  game  Cal  brought  in  was  convert- 
ed into  savory  stews  and  crisp  broils  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a French  chef. 
But  what  atones  for  domestic  peace  ? How 
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pathetic  is  the  declaration  of  Solomon : “ It 
is  better  to  dwell  in  a corner  of  the  house- 
top than  with  a brawling  woman  in  a wide 
house !” 

There  is  but  one  parallel  to  this  misery — 
a man  with  dyspepsia ! And  if  Solomon  left 
him  out  in  this  specification,  it  is  because 
he  was  a man  himself,  and  there  is  a way 
made  and  provided  for  men  or  women  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  own  sex,  which 
does  not  hold  good  against  the  other. 

If  Cal  Culver  had  taken  into  his  house  a 
brother  whose  days  were  spent  in  snapping 
and  snarling,  in  sulking  silently,  or  scoldiug 
mercilessly,  he  would  forthwith  have  ex- 
tended his  good  right  ann  and  knocked  dys- 
pepsia out  of  him  summarily ; but  against  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  his  wife,  he  was 
comparatively  powerless — almost  as  pow- 
erless as  the  dyspeptic's  wife  or  children 
would  be  against  his  afflictive  manners 
and  customs.  So  Pollythi  pursued  her 
triumphant  career,  and  Cal  inhabited  the 
bam  and  the  woods  chiefly  through  the 
summer,  and  became  almost  a fixture  by 
the  stove  of  Squire  Battle’s  store  in  winter. 
Polly  grew  more  and  more  furious  over  his 
defection  and  short  - comings,  and  rather 
than  consume  with  speechless  wrath  she 
spent  her  time,  between  the  occupations  of 
housekeeping,  in  pouring  that  wrath  into 
poor  old  granny’s  ears  as  she  lay  on  her 
feather-bed  in  the  loft.  Granny  was  help- 
less, for  winter  had  now  set  in  and  bound 
her  hand  and  foot  with  u rheumatiz ;”  she 
could  not  even  creep  up  and  sit  in  her  rock- 
ing-chair, which  Cal  had  insisted  should  be 
carried  up  there,  but  it  was  mighty  conven- 
ient for  Pollythi,  who  sat  there  by  the  hour, 
rocking  and  scolding  and  knittiug,  till  gran- 
ny learned  to  think  the  hiss  of  rushing 
snows,  the  crackle  of  sharp  sleet,  or  the 
tireless  drip  of  chilly  rains  upon  the  roof  so 
close  to  her  head,  a song  of  comfort  in  com- 
parison with  Polly’s  long  diatribes;  aud 
when  Cal  came  home  at  night,  or  occasion- 
ally to  dinner,  tho  tongue- tempest  raged 
frantically,  all  the  more  that  he  seemed 
neither  to  hear  nor  fear  this  wordy  assault, 
but  bore  himself  like 

“ Feather-bed  ’twixt  castle  wall 
And  heavy  brnnt  of  cannon-ball,” 

eating  his  diuner  as  placidly  and  deliberate- 
ly as  if  Polly  and  he  were  Darby  and  Joan. 

He  did  feel  one  thing,  though  he  diplo- 
matically concealed  it,  and  that  was  his 
mother’s  discomfort ; for  the  poor  old  wom- 
an feebly  whimpered  her  woes  to  him  when- 
ever they  had  a moment  together,  and  he 
saw  that  her  life  was  a burden  to  her  be- 
cause of  this  daughter  of  Heth.  But  Cal 
could  not  help  it,  and  his  lazy,  sunshiny  na- 
ture shook  off  trouble  as  a duck  flirts  the 
rolling  waters  from  her  packed  and  glossy 
feathers ; he  said  nothing  to  Polly,  nor  even 
let  her  know  that  he  appreciated  his  moth- 


er’s sufferings:  discretion  was  eminently 
the  better  part  of  valor  here. 

The  year  rolled  on  into  summer  again,  and 
again  found  Cal  and  his  crony  fishing  in 
latter  May  on  Long  Lake;  the  orchards  were 
heaped  with  rosy  bloom,  the  woods  fresh 
and  odorous  with  young  leaves;  gold  and 
crimson  columbines  danced  on  the  rocky 
shores,  and  nodded  to  their  vivid  counter- 
parts in  the  still  wave  below,  and  the  first 
wood-robin  blew  his  fairy  clarion,  resonant 
as  a silver  bell,  sweet  as  a flute,  yet  shrill  as 
a violin,  in  the  very  highest  boughs  of  the 
forest;  but  Cal  and  Jim,  blind  aud  deaf  as 
two  images  of  wood,  neither  saw  nor  heard 
the  beauty  and  songs  about  them;  they 
were  absorbed  in  discussing  the  rules  aud 
regulations  of  a hunting  club  to  which  they 
both  belonged,  and  which  gave  prizes  for 
certain  achievements.  The  subject  had 
been  introduced  by  the  sight  of  a heifer 
calf,  apparently  pure  Devon,  grazing  peace- 
fully in  a near  pasture.  It  was  Cal’s  calf, 
the  captive  of  his  bow  and  spear,  in  one 
sense,  for  he  had  won  it  as  last  year’s  prize. 

“ Pretty  critter’,  ain’t  it  t”  he  said  to  Jim. 

u Well,  yes ; middlin’.  I dono  but  what 
I should  think  ’twas  all-fired  hamsome  ef 
I’d  got  it  as  easy  as  you  did,  Cal.” 

“ Easy ! I tell  ye  it  took  some  huntin’  to  git 
all  them  heads ;”  and  Cal’s  blue  eyes  twink- 
led with  fun  as  he  made  this  statement. 

“ Haw ! haw ! haw ! You  be  the  beateree, 
Cal  Cul,  of  any  critter  I ever  see ; there 
ain’t  another  feller  in  Bassett  would  ha’ 
thought  o’  fe tcliin’  in  two  hundred  mouse 
heads  to  the  last  minuit,  and  claimin’  on  ’em 
for  game,  so’st  they  couldn’t  help  but  give 
ye  the  prize.” 

“ Well,  they  was  game— dreadful  lively 
game  too.  I ’arued  the  prize,  ef  ever  a man 
did.” 

“ I say  for’t,  Cal : ef  you  had  as  much 
grit  as  you’ve  got  gumption,  I bet  you’d  be 
put  up  for  Guv’nor,  or  hog-herd,  or  suthin, 
afore  ye  die.” 

“ Mebbe  I should — mebbe  I should ; but 
’tain’t  wuth  the  trouble,  Jim.  I’m  ’dieted 
with  a chronic  overdid  from  my  youth  up- 
’ard,  as  Parson  Robbins  might  say.  I don’t 
see  no  payin’  property  in  workin’  yourself 
to  death  afore  your  time.” 

“ It’s  awful  lucky  you’ve  got  a real  smart 
wife,  now  I tell  ye.” 

“ Well,  there  might  be  two  ways  of  look- 
in’ at  that,  now,  Jim  Beebe.  There  is  sech  a 
thing  as  bein’  too  everlastin’  smart  aud 
sprauxious  for  a feller’s  comfort.” 

“ That’s  so,”  briefly  assented  Jim. 

“ Now  I don’t  say  but  what  Pollytbi’s  a 
smart  woman — an  orfnl  smart  woman ; but 
she’s  got  a kind  of  a mighty  way  with  her, 
so  to  speak — a kinder  peppery  nater,  that 
makes  things  lively  as  a bumble-bee’s  nest 
iu  hayin’-time.” 

“ She’s  dreadful  neat,  ain’t  she  ?” 
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“Neat!  She’s  cleaner’ll  creation  arter 
the  flood.  There  daren’t  so  much  as  one 
small  fly  skip  round  where  she  is;  and  as 
for  skeeters — my  land ! she’d  ketch  ’em  and 
soap  their  feet  ef  they  durst  to  hum  one 
time  to  our  house.  I b’lieve,  ’twixt  you  and 
me  and  the  post,  she’s  ’most  washed  mother 
away ; there  ain’t  but  mighty  little  left  of 
her.” 

44  Why,  she  used  to  be  kinder  fat  when  I 
see  her.” 

“ Fat ! well,  she’s  ’bout  as  fat’s  a hen’s 
forehead  now,  I tell  ye.  And  her  floor’s 
sloshed  over  with  a mop  so  frequent,  I be- 
lieve, honest,  she’s  got  the  rheumatiz  past 
helpin’,  or  pokeberry  rum.” 

“ Do  tell!” 

44  She  has,  Sir.  Priest  Robbins  he  come 
to  see  her  a spell  ago,  and  he  praised  np  the 
looks  o’  things  amazin’.  Polly  she  nussed 
him  up  with  a mug  o’  flip  and  a lot  o’  ’lec- 
tion cake  till  he  was  as  pleasant  as  a young 
rooster.  But  thinks,  sez  I,  ‘You’re  nearer  to 
the  devil,  a-settin’  right  there,  parson,  than 
ever  you  was  afore.’  By  j inks ! I don’t  want 
no  wus8  devil  round  than  a for-everlastin’ 
jawin’  woman,  Jim  Beebe,  now  I tell  ye.” 

“Thunder!”  ejaculated  Jim,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say  to  this  astonishing  burst 
of  confidence  on  Cal’s  part. 

“Yes,  Sir!  it’s  thunder  and  lightuin’  too, 
and  I dono  how  to  stand  it,  nor  how  to  git 
red  on’t.” 

Jim  had  no  advice  to  give.  In  those  days 
a married  pair  were  helpless,  however  in- 
compatible they  might  be ; they  had  to  jog 
along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  life  like 
an  ill-mated  pair  of  oxen,  however  the  yoke 
galled  them,  or  however  much  they  wanted 
to  gore  each  other.  It  was  a relief  to  Cal 
to  have  freed  his  mind  to  Jim  Beebe,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  reticent  of  any  real  confi- 
dence; but  it  was  only  a temporary  relief: 
he  was  as  unhappy,  or  rather  as  uncomfort- 
able, as  a person  of  his  temperament  could 
be;  and  Pollythi  was  more  unhappy  still. 
Before  two  years  of  her  married  life  had 
gone  by  she  had  learned  thoroughly  to  de- 
spise her  husband ; she  knew  him  to  be 
radically  lazy  and  self-indulgent — traits  for 
which  she  had  no  mercy  or  patience.  It 
did  not  occnr  to  her  that  in  her  own  way 
she  equally  indulged  herself!  This  is  a nice 
distinction  often  drawn  by  persons  who  do 
not  seem  able  to  see  that  self-indnlgence 
can  lie  in  yielding  to  evil  temper  and  irri- 
tated nerves  quite  as  surely,  and  far  more 
painfully  to  others,  than  in  giving  way  to 
an  indolent  and  ease-loving  nature.  Pol- 
lythi even  claimed  to  be  a religions  woman, 
or  to  have  such  intentions;  she  had  assented 
to  the  “lialf-way”  covenant  of  those  times, 
which  ma<le  her  a sort  of  postulant  for  full 
membership  at  some  future  period,  and  she 
had  an  honest  desire  to  be  a good  woman ; 
but  she  was  quite  unaware  how  bitter  and 


stinging  her  speech  was  to  Calvary,  how 
differently  it  sounded  in  his  ears  and  hers. 
It  was  the  habit  of  her  life  to  scold,  but 
it  was  an  unpleasant  novelty  to  him,  and 
for  the  sake  of  what  little  peace  was  left 
to  his  mother  he  forbore  conflict,  but  chose 
flight  instead.  Now  if  Polly  Culver  ever 
had  loved  any  body  on  earth,  it  was  her 
handsome,  worthless  husband,  and  while 
she  despised  his  character,  she  raged  with 
frantic  jealousy  at  his  neglect.  Anomalous, 
perhaps ; but  women  are  all  anomalies.  She 
would  have  forgotten  all  his  sins  had  he 
condescended  to  coaxing  and  caressing,  but 
she  would  have  gone  on  scolding  just  as 
usual.  At  the  end  of  two  years  Granny 
Culver  died,  peacefully  and  joyfully.  She 
was  glad  to  go  somewhere  else,  if  her  faith 
was  not  very  vivid  or  her  hope  clear.  A 
sort  of  dim  but  helpful  belief  upheld  her 
to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Naturally  dull 
of  intellect,  uneducated,  wearing  away  her 
hard  and  simple  life  in  the  pursuit  of  daily 
bread,  yet  the  relics  of  early  teaching  lin- 
gered with  her,  and  she  died  with  folded 
hands,  saying  “ Onr  Father;”  aud  the  words 
at  which  she  left  off  were,  “Thy  will  be 
done.” 

Calvary  went  after  Parson  Robbins  to 
attend  the  funeral.  The  parson  himself  an- 
swered that  stout  thump  at  the  front-door. 

44  Say,  parson,  can  yon  ’tend  up  to  moth- 
er’s funeral  to-morrer  f” 

“ Is  your  mother  dead,  Calvary  t Why ! 
why!  why!” 

44  Ef  she  wa’n’t,  there  wouldn’t  be  no  need 
o’  a fhneral,”  muttered  Calvary,  under  his 
breath,  for  the  parson  was  a little  deaf. 

“Well!  well!  What  was  the  matter T 
what  was  her  complaint  f what  did  she  die 
of,  eh!” 

44  Pollythi,”  stoutly  responded  Cal. 

44  Polypus  T Dear ! dear  I Strange  disor- 
der. I never  heard  of  a case  in  these  parts.” 

44  Pollythi,  I said !”  shouted  the  indignant 
son. 

44 Calvary  Culver!”  The  parson’s  indig- 
nation rendered  him  speechless. 

44  Well,  she  did,  anyhow ; aud  it’s  a wuss 
disease  ’n  t’other  polly,  a heap.  I’m  like  to 
die  on’t  myself  afore  long,  ef  somebody  don’t 
doctor  her  foi^t.”  m 

44  Your  frame  of  mind  is  carnal  indeed,” 
begau  Parson  Robbins,  44  if  you  can  talk 
such  talk  about  your  lawful  wife.” 

44  Well,  I shouldn’t  say  nothin’  about  her 
ef  she  wa’n’t  my  wife,”  answered  the  incor- 
rigible Cal ; 44  but  ef  a mau  dono  what  his 
wife  is,  who  doos  t I tell  ye  Pollythi’s  the 
devil  and  all.” 

“Hold  your  profane  tongue,  Sir!”  flamed 
the  paroon. 

“Tain’t  no  sech ; it  don’t  say  nowhere* 
in  the  Bible  nothin’  about  takin’  Satan’s 
name  in  vain,  now  I’ll  bet  ye.  Besides,  I 
took  it  to  good  pappus,  an’  I’ll  say  it  agin 
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for  a copper.  I’d  a dam  sight  mther  the 
Old  Boy  was  arter  me  than  Poll,  anyway." 

“ Calvary  Culver,  I’ve  a great  mind  to  set 
the  tithing  man  after  you  for  using  profane 
and  loose  talk ; and  I will  surely  if  you  of- 
fend again.  This  is  not  to  l>e  borne." 

“Well,  it  ain’t  to  the  p’int,  that’s  a fact, 
parson:  let’s  commence  to  the  beginnin’ 
agin.  Say,  w'ould  you  rather  hev  the  corpse 
fetched  to  the  meetiu’-house  T and  will  you 
hev  funeral  services  to-morrow  or  a Thurs- 
day ?" 

“ Thursday,  in  the  Lord’s  house.  And  I 
say  unto  you  beware,  Calvary  Culver,  lest 
you  be  taken  at  your  word,  and  the  Euemy 
do  indeed  come  after  you  to  enlist  you  in  his 
service,  which  is  death.” 

“Amen!"  ejaculated  Calvary,  and  strode 
off ; but  why  did  he,  a few  rods  down  the 
road,  stop,  slap  his  thigh  as  in  congratula- 
tion, and  stifle  a laugh  outwardly  that  nev- 
ertheless shook  him  all  over  ? 

On  Thursday  the  funeral  took  place  in 
church : Parson  Robbins  preached  a sermon 
with  seventeen  heads,  calculated  to  make 
the  flesh  creep  on  the  bones  of  his  audience, 
and  w ith  abundant  mention  of  the  Enemy 
therein,  as  one  lying  iu  wait  for  perishing 
sinners — a point  he  directed  straight  at  the 
chief  mourner  on  this  occasion,  who  received 
it  decorously,  though  he  afterward  was 
heard  to  remark  to  Jim  Beebe  that  he  did 
think  it  was  “ everlastin’  mean  to  jaw  at  a 
feller  like  that  when  he  can’t  noway  jaw 
back.” 

The  choir  also  did  their  part  at  exalting 
the  misery  and  despair  of  the  occasion,  by 
wailing  out  in  the  discordant  manner  of 
country  choirs,  “Mear,"  “China,"  and  “Wind- 
ham” to  appropriate  words ; the  whole  cer- 
emony, to  an  unbiassed  observer,  presenting 
rather  the  aspect  of  a heathen  assemblage 
howling  over  the  dead,  than  a Christian 
church  celebrating  the  falling  asleep  of  a 
sister  in  the  hope  of  a joyful  resurrection. 
But  as  this  style  of  funeral  service  is  still 
prevalent  among  ns,  we  can  not  cast  any 
stones  at  Bassett,  bnt  must  turn  away  and 
follow  Cal  Culver — as  far  as  we  can. 

Home  did  not  become  any  more  home-like 
or  Polly  any  lovelier  to  Calvary  after  his 
mother’s  death,  but  rather  more  distasteful ; 
and  before  long,  exasperated  by  his  wife’s 
constant  vituperation,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  fear  of  troubling  the  poor  soul  who  lay 
safe  asleep  in  the  grave-yard,  he  turned 
upon  the  astonished  Polly  and  gave  her  a 
good  shaking. 

This  finished  the  last  bit  of  kindly  feeling 
in  her  heart ; the  “ dynamic  reasons  of  larger 
bones"  did  not  appear  logical  to  her;  she 
raved  and  raged  like  a perfect  fnry,  and  re- 
taliated by  throwing  the  piggin  of  soft  soap 
at  Calvary’s  head — a missile  he  would  have 
found  sufficiently  uncomfortable  if  Polly 
could  have  thrown  it  straight  enough  to  hit 


him,  but  os  it  was  it  only  broke  the  flax 
wheel  in  its  flight,  and  poured  its  coutents 
of  unsavory  jelly  over  the  basket  of  fresh- 
ironed  clothes.  Polly  fell  into  hysterics, 
and  Cal  picked  her  up,  deposited  her  on  the 
bed,  and  strode  off. 

“ What's  the  matter  o’  you  ?"  shouted  Jim 
Beebe,  who  w as  going  by  seated  in  an  ox- 
cart, wbistliug  and  balancing  bis  long  whip 
as  the  heavy  red  beasts  made  deliberate 
progress  along  the  road. 

“ Plenty,"  curtly  responded  Cal. 

“ Hain’t  seen  the  Enemy,  hev  ye  ?"  queried 
Jim. 

“Wisht  I had.  Fd  considcr’ble  rather 
go  to  the  devil  than  stay  to  hum  ’long  o’ 
her" — pointing  over  his  Bhoulder  with  ex- 
pressive thumb  toward  the  honse. 

“Cal  Culver!  what  ef  Priest  Robbins 
heerd  ye  ?" 

“Well,  what  cf  he  did?  He  talk  about 
the  devil!  He  don’t  know  nothin’.  Both 
his  wives  died  pretty  near  right  off,  and  that 
gal  o’  his’n  is  ’most  too  good  to  live,  folks 
tell.  Folks  ain’t  qualified  to  preach  about 
things  onless  they  know  ’em  so  to  be." 

“ Well,  there  is  snthin  to  that,”  allowed 
Jim,  urging  on  his  slow  team.  “ Where  you 
goin’  f" 

“Over  to  the  store,"  gloomily  answered 
Cal.  “ Tin  a-goiu’  to  hire  out  a spell  this 
year ; take  it  in  jobs.  Ef  I could  git  a mite 
o’  casb,  I’d  go  to  York,  sure  as  you’re  born, 
and  git  snthin  to  do  there.  Mebbe  I’d  git 
onto  a w haler." 

“ Why,  haiu’t  you  got  cash  enough  ? I 
thought  she  had  rents  oat  o’  the  housen  in 
Har’ford  !’” 

“Heaveus-to-Betsy!  You  don’t  think  I 
ever  see  a copper  o’  her  cash,  do  ye  f It’s 
trusted  oat  to  a bank  in  Har’ford  quick  os 
lightnin’.  It  don’t  never  peek  at  Bassett ; 
and  ef  it  did,  I shouldn’t  have  none  of  it." 

“But  I b’lieve,  accordin’  to  law,  it’s  all 
your’n,  to  hev  an’  to  hold,  aiu’t  itf" 

“’Tain’t  accordin’  to  Polly thi,  and  that's 
more  to  the  p’int,  a lot.  I wouldn’t  hev  it 
anther — not  to  git  it  by  law.  She’d  make 
it  bum  my  fingers  and  p’ison  my  pocket 
No,  Sir,  I ain’t  got  no  hankerin’  arter  work, 
hat  I’d  rather  hill  corn  than  squabble  for 
her  money." 

“ Well,  well,  I don’t  say  but  I agree  with 
ye  so  fur.  But  it  doos  seem  cur’us,  kinder, 
how  she  works  it  with  ye.  Say ! Deacon 
Flint  he  wauts  help.  He’s  a-plantin’  the 
ten-acre  medder  this  year,  and  he  reckons 
to  hire,  his  rheumatics  is  so  dreadful  bad." 

“I  sha’n’t  get  puss -proud  on  his  pay," 
dryly  remarked  Cal ; “ hut  mebbe  I’d  bet- 
ter take  up  with  it,  seein’  it’s  three  mile 
off." 

“ Haw ! haw ! haw !’’  roared  Jim ; and  the 
oxen,  roused  by  that  familiar  sound,  turned 
placidly  off  to  the  left-.  And  while  Jim  was 
trailing  them  back  into  position  with,  “Gee, 
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Back ! Gee,  I tell  ye,  Bright ! Git  up ! Gee, 
can’t  ye  f ” and  sundry  cracks  of  the  whip, 
Calvary  stalked  off  the  other  way,  and  at 
night  announced  to  Pollythi  that  he  had 
“got  a job”  at  Deacon  Flint’s. 

He  worked  here  pretty  steadily  for  a week 
or  two,  ploughing  the  great  field  for  winter 
rye,  and  renewing  the  fence,  which  was  old 
and  feeble,  being  very  little  at  home,  and 
receiving  Polly’s  wordy  flights  with  con- 
temptuous silence.  He  took  his  dinner  al- 
ways to  the  field — an  abundant  and  whole- 
some provision,  for  Polly  never  stinted  any 
one  in  their  food — and  matters  appeared  to 
have  settled  down  into  an  armed  neutrality, 
when  one  noon-time  a mighty  knocking 
startled  Parson  Robbins  from  his  sermon- 
writing,  and  he  opened  the  door  to  behold 
Calvary  Culver,  his  fair  hair  disturbed,  as  if 
it  had  been  standing  on  end,  his  eyes  big  as 
saucers,  and  drops  of  sweat  thick  over  all 
his  face,  which  was  disturbed  by  a wild  look 
of  terror  and  dismay. 

“ Oh  Lord ! parson ! Fve  been  and  gone 
and  done  it  now !”  he  exclaimed,  as  the  par- 
son’s square  dark  visage  glared  sternly  upon 
him  over  the  lower  half  of  the  door. 

“Set  a guard  on  your  lips,  Calvary  Cul- 
veT,”  indignantly  exclaimed  the  parson. 

“ Oh  L — Oh ! Well,  th’  occasion  kinder 
needs  cussin’.  Well,  I won’t : so  there. 
But  I do  want  to  tell  ye  suthin,  parson.  Pm  j 
under  concern,  so  to  speak ; I want  dealin’ 
with.” 

The  parson’s  face  brightened. 

“ Bless  the  Lord ! Walk  in,  my  friend ; 
walk  in ! This  is  indeed  to  be  rejoiced  in.” 

“ I dono,”  said  Cal,  ruefully ; “ I should 
say  ’twas  to  be  t’other  thinged,  myself.” 

“Sit  down  there,”  said  the  parson,  when 
he  had  piloted  him  to  the  study,  pointing  to 
a splint-bottomed  chair,  hard  and  straight 
enough  to  have  served  as  a stool  of  repent- 
ance— “sit  there,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether.” 

“Well,  fust  and  foremost,  I want  to  tell 
ye  suthin ; then  you  kin  reason  on’t  ef  you 
hanker  to.  I don’t.  I’m  nigh  about  skeered 
to  death,  parson.  I swan  to  man  I be.” 

“ Can  not  you  tell  your  story  without  un- 
seemly words,  my  friend?”  objected  the 
parson. 

“Well,  I dono’s  I can,  and  I dono  as  I 
can ; fact  is,  I want  suthin  to  h’ist  me  along,  1 
as  it  might  be,  seemin’ly,  and  I’m  used  to  I 
them  words  you  toll  about.  Lordy ! what’s 
words  ? They  don’t  mean  nothin’  when 
you’re  used  to  ’em,  no  more’n  a cat-bird’s 
scoldin’ ; come  kinder  nateral.” 

“Well!  well  I go  on!”  ejaculated  the  par- 
son, who  really  felt  much  more  like  swear-  i 
ing  than  Calvary,  for  it  was  late  in  the 
week,  and  a happy  train  of  thought  in  his 
sermon  curtly  interrupted. 

“ Well,  you  see  I’m  a-workin’  for  Deacon 
Flint ; ben  a-ploughin’  and  seedin’  down  and 


harrerin’  that  ’ere  ten-acre  medder  o’  his’n. 
He  don’t  pay  fust-rate,  ye  know;  but  for 
sartin  private  reasons,  such  as  the  man  had 
that  killed  the  goose,  I wanted  a job  that 
wa’n’t  nigh  hum,  so  I took  up  with  that. 
Well,  I w’as  harrerin’  away  this  momin’, 
’most  to  the  eend  o’  the  lot,  and  kinder  spec- 
ulatin’ whether  or  no  I’d  go  to  choppiu’  to- 
morrer,  or  whether  I’d  go  up  on  to  the 
mounting  and  snare  a mess  o’  pa’tridges.” 

“ Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,”  put  in 
the  parson,  solemnly. 

“I  wa’n’t,  as  I knows  of;  hut  I kinder 
hankered  arter  them  birds;  they’ve  ben  a-fat- 
tin’  up  on  the  deacon’s  buckwheat  this  four 
weeks  back,  and  they’ll  be  plump  as  punkins. 
Well,  that  ain’t  here  nor  there.  But,  as  I 
was  sayin’,  I got  nigh  about  to  the  road  eend 
o’  the  lot,  and  I see  somebody  a-comin’  full 
tilt  down  the  road.  Thinks  me,  that’s  Jim 
Beebe,  so  I let  the  critters  stop.  They’d 
allers  ruther  stop,  ye  know,  than  go  ’long, 
oxen  would  ; they’re  slower’n  molasses.” 

The  parson  wiped  his  damp  face.  To  a 
man  of  his  temper  this  prolixity  was  mad- 
dening. “Well!  well!  well!  Nevermind 
the  team ; go  on,  Calvary.” 

“ Why,  I was  a-goin’  on.  Well,  you  see, 
I kinder  leaned  up  agin  the  fence  to  wait 
for  him,  but  when  he  come  along  I see 
’twa’n’t  nobody  I ever  see  afore,  nor  nobody 
’fc  looked  like  any  body  I ever  see  afore. 
’Twas  a dreadful  dark-complected  man,  reel 
spry  appearin’,  one  that  looked  as  though 
his  name  was  Smart,  now  I tell  ye.  My ! 
how  them  eyes  o’  his’n  did  snap ! Jest  like 
Pollythi’s  when  she  throwed  the  piggin  at 
my  head,  only  he  didn’t  act  noways  mad, 
and  I didn’t  think  nothin’  strange  o’  his  eyes 
till  I come  to  rec’lect  them  arter  he’d  gone. 
You  know,  parson,  folks  don’t  allers  sense 
things  right  off;  they  sorter  call  ’em  to 
mind,  so  to  speak,  as  it  might  be,  arter 
they’ve  gone  by.  Well,  he  come  along  and 
spoke  reel  civil;  sez,  ‘How  be  yef’  or 
suthin ; ’tain’t  no  great  matter  what  he  did 
say — I guess  ’twas  ’bout  the  weather ; but 
he  went  on  fur  to  say, ‘ Got  a job,  hain’t  ye  V 
‘Well,’  sez  I,  ‘I  hev,  and  I hain’t:  I’ve 
got  through  here;  there’s  quite  a spell  o’ 
choppin’  in  his  wood-lot  I could  hev,  I 
s’pose,  ef  I hankered  to.’  ‘Well,’  sez  he, 
‘ I want  a feller  of  ’bout  your  heft  to  work 
for  me  a spell.  I’ll  give  good  wages.’  So  I 
sez,  ‘ What  ’ll  ye  give  ?’  for  I wa’n’t  gittin’ 
but  three-an’-sixpenco  by  the  day,  boardin’ 
myself:  ye  know  Deacon  Flint’s  a dreadful 
near  man ; he  dursn’t  look  at  a dollar  out- 
side his  pocket,  it  scares  him  so.  So  I reck- 
oned here  was  a chance  of  a betterment : and 
ef  he  didn’t  up  and  offer  me  a dollar  right 
off,  and  found !” 

“ Filthy  lucre,”  groaned  the  parson. 

“ No,  he  wa’n’t  filthy  a mite ; ho  was  dress- 
ed up  for  ’lection,  I tell  ye,  ef  he  was  look- 
in’; but  I snapped  him  up  jost  as  a picker- 
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©1  does  a shiner.  Sez  I,  1 I’m  your  feller.’ 
1 Well,’  sez  he, 1 you  might  go  ’loug  an’  hire 
out  to  somebody ’t  offered  ye  more ; let’s 
hev  it  in  writin’.  I b’lieve  in  contraoks.’ 
‘ Hev  it  your  own  way,’  sez  I.  * Fetch  on 
your  con  track.’  So  he  whipped  a little 
book  out  o’  his  pocket,  an’  6ez  he, 1 1 keep 
my  ’greements  writ  out  in  here.  I’m  a hir- 
in’ out  a lot  o’  men  for  this  here  coalin’  job.’ 
I dono’s  I mentioned,  parBon,  he  told  me, 
fust  go  off,  ’twas  a coalin’  job.  * So  now,’ 
sez  he, 1 write  your  name  down  here.’  ‘ Jee- 
rus’lem  1’  sez  I ; * I don’t  keep  pen  and  ink  iu 
my  breeches  pocket,  do  you  f’  He  larfed 
a little,  and  theu  he  sez,  ‘ Well,  prick  your 
finger;  there’s  a crow’s  feather;  I’ll  make 
a pen  for  ye.’  Sure  enough  he  did,  and  I 
jest  scratched  a place  on  my  arm  till  1 fetch- 
ed a leetle  mite  o’  blood,  and  writ  my  namo 
down  in  tbe  book  with  that  crow-quill,  as 
sure  as  you’re  a livin’  critter.” 

“ Singular,”  muttered  the  parson. 

“ Siog’lar ! I guess  it  was.  Fust  I knew 
he  wa’n’t  there.  I’d  dropped  my  whip  stock 
while  I was  writin’,  and  when  I’d  writ,  sez 
I, i Where  do  ye  live  f’  ‘ Well,  quite  a ways 
off,  down  by  the  Kingdom,’  sez  he ; 1 but  I’ll 
come  and  fetch  ye  a Friday  come  two  weeks, 
to-day  bein’  Saturday.’  So  then  I bent 
down  to  git  my  whip  stock,  and,  as  sure  as 
you’re  born,  when  I straightened  up,  that 
black  feller  wa’n’t  there ; but  there  was  the 
all-firedest  stink!  Thunder!  ef  you’d  had 
a bonfire  o’  roll  brimstone,  ’twouldn’t  ha’ 
ben  no  wuss.  That  struck  me  all  of  a heap. 
I know’d  what  that  meant  quioker’n  punk. 
Sartin  as  you  live,  I’d  gin  a contrack  to  the 
Enemy,  and  he’ll  be  arter  me  immediate. 
Now  what  be  I a-goin’  to  do,  parson  ?” 

Parson  Robbins  paced  up  and  down  his 
small  study,  his  eye  kindled  and  his  head 
erect,  like  one  who  snuffs  the  battle  afar  off, 
muttering  to  himself,  half  aloud : “ He  go- 
eth  about  like  a roaring  lion,  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour ; but  resist  him — yea,  resist 
the  devil  and  he  shall  flee  from  thee.  This 
kind  goeth  not  out  save  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. Calvary  Culver” — turning  to  the  vic- 
tim, who  sat  w'atching  him  with  a peculiar 
look  of  intelligence  and  craft  in  his  half-shut 
eye — “Calvary  Culver,  this  is  an  awful  warn- 
ing to  you.  Repent  and  flee  from  all  your 
evil  doings.  You  have  lived  a kind  of  a 
shiftless  life,  not  profitable  to  God  or  mau, 
nor  according  to  your  chief  etid,  and  now 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  thee.  But  the 
Adversary  shall  be  put  to  flight.  I will  ap- 
point a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  the 
church.  It  shall  be  the  day  of  your  mas- 
ter’s arrival  to  fetch  you,  but  by  the  help  of 
the  Lord  we  will  slay  a thousand — yea,  we 
will  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.” 

“Well,  now,  parson,  I didn’t  expect  to 
give  ye  no  sech  trouble,”  said  Cal,  looking  a 
little  uneasy.  " I thought  I’d  ougbter  tell 
ye,  sof8t  ef  I was  took  away  sudden,  you 


might  kinder  suspect  whereabouts  I was; 
and  I didn’t  know  but  what  you  could  give 
me  suthin,  some  kind  of  a word,  ye  know, 
like  them  long  ones  iu  the  fust  part  o’  the 
Bible,  to  scare  him  off,  ef  he  reelly  was  the 
Old  Boy.” 

“ I will  have  the  day  of  prayer  appointed 
very  shortly,”  went  on  the  parson,  giving 
little  heed  to  Cal’s  remonstrances  or  sug- 
gestions. “ To-morrow  is  already  occupied 
with  another  subject ; I am  advised  to  pray 
for  rain.” 

“ Well,  ’tis  everlastin’  dry,  that’s  a fact ; 
I dono’s  that  winter  wheat  ever  will  come 
up,  anyhow,”  assented  Calvary. 

“ Besides,  I think  it  better  to  appoipt  the 
day  the  Evil  One  hath  himself  set,  for  I think 
he  will  scarcely  venture  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  to  seize  his  prey.” 

And  the  parson  smiled  a grim  smile,  as 
who  should  say,  “ I have  outgeneraled  the 
enemy.” 

So  Calvary  left  him  and  went  his  way, 
finished  his  day’s  work,  and  told  Pollytki 
the  whole  story  at  the  tea-table. 

At  first  that  strong-miuded  woman  was 
disinclined  to  accept  the  tale,  but  education 
and  superstition  were  too  much  for  her ; she 
ended  by  believing  it  all,  and  prepared  for 
church  in  the  morning  with  a sense  of  per- 
sonal importance,  for  heretofore  she  had  not 
considered  her  husbaud  of  enough  conse- 
quence for  even  the  devil  to  come  after  him. 

It  was  a splendid  October  day ; the  abun- 
dant forests  burned  in  the  soft  red  sunshine 
like  crusted  gems  and  dead  gold;  the  air 
was  sweet  and  sad  with  odors  of  dying  foli- 
age and  fading  flowers.  A rich  silence 
brooded  over  the  hills  and  fields  of  Bassett, 
broken  only  by  the  first  sounding  of  the 
bell  for  service,  which  aroused  here  and 
there,  in  answer  to  its  summons,  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  ash-dry  roads,  stirred  by  the 
heavy  wagons  and  deliberate  horses  of  the 
more  distant  farmers. 

The  day  was  so  quiet,  so  serene,  the  blue 
heaven  and  the  gorgeous  misty  hills  so  love- 
ly in  their  calm  repose,  that  Bassett  might 
have  passed  for  a bit  of  paradise.  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  body  Parson  Bob- 
bins trotted  across  the  green  to  church  car- 
rying a great  green  umbrella. 

“ Why,  parson,”  asked  Squire  Battle,  who 
waB  “standing  around”  on  the  meeting- 
house steps,  “ain’t  ye  kind  of  preinatoor? 
There  ain’t  the  first  sign  o’  rain.” 

“I  shall  fetch  her!  I shall  fetch  her!” 
sharply  answered  the  parson,  as  if  his  neigh- 
bor had  been  doubting  Thomas ; and  to  be 
sure,  before  the  second  service  was  well  be- 
gun, the  mists  gathered  depth  and  then 
blackness,  light  winds  sighed  through  the 
forest  and  died  out  in  ominous  quiet,  thun- 
der growled  afar  off,  drew  nearer  and  near- 
er, and  then  the  heavens  opened  suddenly, 
dashing  their  stores  of  rain  upon  the  thirsty 
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earth,  and  drowning  the  parson’s  triumph- 
ant burst  of  praise  and  thanksgiviug  in  the 
clatter  it  made  on  the  old  church  roof.  The 
people  were  impressed,  as  well  they  might 
he,  and  when  the  parson  went  ou  to  appoint 
a day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  the  next  Friday 
week,  for  a brother  in  distress  and  danger, 
a feeling  of  awe  and  interest  stole  through 
the  congregation,  and  after  service  was 
over  many  a question  was  asked  and  an- 
swer suggested,  but  the  parson  spoke  to  no- 
body ; he  went  home  in  silence ; he  had  nev- 
er felt  nearer  to  God,  or  more  sure  of  victory 
over  Satan  than  now.  & 

Cal  and  Jim  Beebe  went  home  together 
through  the  rahi,  which  had  quieted  down 
now  to  a cold  drizzle.  Some  neighbors  had 
taken  Follythi  into  their  wagon. 

“ Parson’s  a hero  at  prayer,  ain’t  he!” 
suggested  Jim. 

“ Well,  he  ain’t  nothin’  else.” 

“ But  who  d’you  suppose  the  feller  is  in 
seoh  trouble  they’ve  got  to  hev  a meetin’ 
about  him  f ” 

Cal  gave  him  an  expressive  punch  with 
his  elbow.  “ Lawful  sakes ! it’s  me,  Jim.” 

“ Sho !”  Jim  exclaimed,  standing  still,  and 
facing  round  at  Calvary  with  wide  eyes  and 
open  mouth. 

“ ’Tis,  I tell  ye.  Now  shet  up  that  month 
o’  your’n,  and  come  along,  and  I’ll  tell  ye 
the  hull  on’t.” 

So  lie  poured  his  tale  into  Jim’s  willing 
car,  whether  with  any  additions  or  emen- 
dations history  has  not  recorded ; if  there 
were,  the  reader’s  imagination  rnnst  supply 
them.  It  is  only  sure  that  Jim  went  home 
with  an  expression  of  mixed  amusement 
and  astonishment  on  his  face  that  did  not 
do  credit  to  the  solemnity  of  the  story. 

At  last  the  eventful  Friday  arrived.  Par- 
son Robbins,  after  much  pondering,  had  mar- 
shalled and  ordered  his  forces  and  planned 
his  battle  array.  Calvary  was  ushered  into 
the  gallery  of  the  meeting-house,  and  placed 
in  the  front  seat.  He  had  on  his  Sunday 
suit;  his  hair  was  laid  as  fiat  as  those  re- 
bellious curls  could  be  by  the  aid  of  a tal- 
low candle  assiduously  applied,  and  his 
handsome  face  was  Bhiuing  with  yellow 
soap  and  water;  his  boots  had  a portent- | 
ous  creak  to  them,  and  his  blue  eyes  were 
empty  of  all  expression  as  he  sat  there,  his 
great  red  hands  clasping  a still  redder  ban- 
dana handkerchief,  and  he  himself  support- 
ed by  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  was 
the  object  of  all  this  bnstle  and  attention. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  into  the 
gallery  Simeon  Tncker,the  blacksmith,  hold- 
ing a mighty  stick,  stood  on  guard,  lest  the 
Old  Boy  should  lake  on  himself  to  come  in 
person  and  nab  Cal  Culver  before  meeting 
was  over ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  an- 
other muscular  brother,  with  another  stick, 
looked  both  ways  with  his  cross-eyes,  as  if 
he  kept  double  watch  and  ward.  Jim  Bee- 


be, escorting  Cal  to  the  door,  as  became  a 
true  comrade,  suggested  the  idea  to  him 
that  the  parsou  had  picked  out  Josiah  on 
this  very  accouut,and  Calvary  found  it  hard 
to  repress  an  indecorous  chuckle. 

But  once  in  the  church  chuckling  was  at 
an  end.  The  parson  read  long  selections 
from  the  Bible ; all  the  minatory  Psalms,  to 
begin  with,  and  then  every  verse  he  could 
find  under  the  heads  relating  to  Satan  in 
the  Concordance ; then  certain  awful  hymns, 
minor  in  key  and  minor  in  thought,  were 
wailed  and  groaued  out  by  the  congrega- 
tion ; then  the  parson  prayed,  and  Deacon 
Flint  prayed,  till  the  very  gates  of  heaven 
seemed  to  be  stormed.  Then  there  was  more 
reading,  followed  by  a short  discourse  of 
twelve  heads  only,  in  which  the  parsou  gave 
a full  account  of  “ the  young  man’s”  experi- 
ence, and  a historic  and  biographic  account 
of  the  devil,  going  back  to  Eden.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  discourse  Cal  sat  ou  thorns. 
He  was  not  overly  modest  or  shy,  but  to  be 
the  centre  of  all  those  eyes  was  abashing 
even  to  him ; and,  moreover,  he  was  much 
bored  with  the  whole  matter — the  seat  was 
hard,  the  day  was  warm,  os  late  October 
days  sometimes  are  ; he  was  hungry  and 
thirsty  too,  for  though  he  had  tied  up  a loaf 
of  rye  bread  and  several  slices  of  cheese  iu 
a handkerchief  that  morning,  and  filled  a 
flat  bottle  with  cider,  he  did  not  fetch  them 
to  church. 

After  the  sermon,  praying  began  again. 
Every  brother  present  “desired  to  jine”  in 
the  exercise,  and  the  sun  was  ready  to  set 
before  these  zealous  members  gave  out. 
Flesh  and  blood  conld  not  bear  it  longer, 
and  at  last  Parson  Robbins  wound  up  the 
meeting  with  a pointed  but  brief  exhorta- 
tion to  Cal  and  a benediction.  Then  the 
two  stalwart  men,  clubs  and  all,  escorted 
Calvary  to  his  own  house,  lest  some  outly- 
ing fiend  should  snap  him  up,  while  Polly- 
thi  lingered  a little,  to  talk  it  all  over  with 
Deacon  Flint’s  wife. 

The  spiritual  constables  brought  him  safe- 
ly to  the  red  house,  and  declared  afterward 
that  he  seemed  much  solemnized  by  the 
way,  and  thanked  them  kindly  for  their 
good  offices.  He  shut  the  door  upon  them 
with  a composed  countenance — but  from 
that  day  to  this  Calvary  Culver  was  never 
again  seen  in  Bassett. 

Many  were  the  conjectures  as  to  liis  fate, 
though  most  people  believed  with  Parson 
Robbins  that  the  devil  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  had  taken  him  off,  body  and  soul, 
as  well  as  his  now  overalls,  which  were 
missing.  Polly thi  mourned  him  decorously, 
but  in  a couple  of  years  married  again,  in 
spite  of  Jim  Beebe’s  remonstrances  and  his 
wild  idea  that  Cal  might  turn  up  yet.  But 
he  never  did ; and  to  this  day  Bassett  peo- 
ple tell  the  shuddering  tale  of  Cal  Culver 
and  the  devil. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 

The  old  affection  between  mother  and  son  re-aaaertB  Itself,  and  relenting  ateps  are  taken.— A critical  conjuncture 
ensues,  truly  the  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned.— Eustacia  lias  the  move,  and  she  makes  it ; but 
not  till  the  sun  has  set  does  she  suspect  the  consequences  involved  in  her  choice  of  courses. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  RENCONTRE  BY  TILE  POOL. 

THE  August  sun  shone  oyer  Egdon,  and 
fired  its  crimson  heather  to  a scarlet 
glow.  It  was  the  one  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  one  weather  of  the  seasou,  in  which 
the  heath  was  gorgeous.  This  flowering 
period  represented  the  second  or  noontide 
division  in  the  cycle  of  those  superficial 
changes  which  alone  were  possible  here ; it 
followed  the  green  or  young-fern  period  rep- 
resenting the  morn,  and  preceded  the  brown 
period,  when  the  heath-bells  and  ferns  would 
wear  the  russet  tinges  of  evening,  to  be  in 
turn  displaced  by  the  dark  hue  of  the  win- 
ter period,  representing  night. 

Clym  and  Eustacia,  in  their  little  house 
at  Alder  worth,  were  living  on  with  a monot- 
ony which  was  delightful  to  them.  The 
heath  and  changes  of  weather  were  quite 
blotted  out  from  their  eyes  for  the  present. 
They  were  inclosed  in  a sort  of  luminous 
mist,  which  hid  from  them  surroundings  of 
any  inharmonious  color,  and  gave  to  all 
things  the  character  of  light.  When  it 
rained  they  were  charmed,  because  they 
could  remain  in-doors  together  all  day  with 
such  a show  of  reason;  when  it  was  fine 
they  were  charmed,  because  they  could  sit 
together  on  the  hills.  They  were  like  those 
double  stars  which  revolve  round  and  round 
each  other,  and  from  a distance  appear  to 
be  one.  The  absolute  solitude  in  which  they 
lived  intensified  their  reciprocal  thoughts ; 
yet  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  consuming 
their  mutual  affections  at  a fearfully  prodi- 
gal rate.  Any  body  but  themselves  might 
have  recollected  that  the  early  love  of  a 
man  and  wife  who,  by  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, are  only  able  to  meet  and  think  of 
each  other  one  hour  a day,  will  last  twelve 
times  as  long  as  that  of  those  who  indulge 
in  the  pleasure  from  morning  to  night. 
Yeobright  did  not  fear  for  his  own  part ; but 
the  rapidity  with  which  Eustacia’s  passion 
glowed  sometimes  caused  him  to  ask  him- 
self a question ; and  he  recoiled  at  the 
thought  that  the  quality  of  finiteness  was 
not  foreign  to  Eden. 

When  three  or  four  weeks  had  passed 
thus,  Yeobright  resumed  his  reading  in  ear- 
nest. To  make  up  for  lost  time  he  studied 
indefatigably,  for  he  wished  to  enter  his  new 
profession  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Now  Eustacia’s  dream  had  always  been 
that,  once  married  to  Clym,  she  would  have 


the  power  of  inducing  him  to  return  to  Paris. 
He  had  carefully  withheld  all  promise  to  do 
so ; but  would  he  be  proof  against  her  coax- 
ing and  argument  ? She  had  calculated  to 
such  a degree  on  the  probability  of  success 
that  Blie  had  represented  Paris,  and  not  Bud- 
moutb,  to  her  grandfather  as  in  all  likeli- 
hood their  future  home.  Her  hopes  were 
bound  up  in  this  dream.  In  the  quiet  days 
since  their  marriage,  when  Yeobright  had 
been  poring  over  her  lips,  her  eyes,  and  the 
lines  of  her  face,  she  had  mused  and  mused 
on  the  subject,  even  while  in  the  act  of  re- 
turning his  gaze ; and  now  the  sight  of  the 
books,  indicating  a future  which  was  antag- 
onistic to  her  dream,  struck  her  with  a pos- 
itively painful  jar.  She  was  hoping  for  the 
time  when,  as  the  mistress  of  some  pretty 
establishment,  however  small,  in  Paris,  she 
would  be  passing  her  days  on  the  skirts,  at 
least,  of  the  gay  world,  and  catching  stray 
wafts  from  those  town  pleasures  she  was  so 
well  fitted  to  enjoy.  Yet  Yeobright  was  as 
firm  in  the  contrary  intention  as  if  the  tend- 
ency of  marriage  were  rather  to  develop  the 
fantasies  of  young  enthusiasm  than  to  sweep 
them  away. 

Her  anxiety  reached  a high  pitch;  but 
there  was  something  in  Clyrn’s  undeviating 
manner  which  made  her  hesitate  before 
sounding  him  on  the  subject.  At  this  point 
in  their  experience,  however,  an  incident 
helped  her.  It  occurred  one  evening  about 
six  weeks  after  their  union,  and  arose  en- 
tirely out  of  the  unconscious  misapplication 
by  Venn  of  the  fifty  guineas  intended  for 
Yeobright. 

A day  or  two  after  her  receipt  of  the  mon- 
ey, Thomasin  had  sent  a note  to  her  aunt  to 
thank  her.  She  had  been  surprised  at  the 
comparative  largeness  of  the  amount,  but 
as  no  sum  had  ever  been  mentioned,  she  set 
that  down  to  her  late  uncle’s  generosity. 
She  had  been  strictly  charged  by  her  aunt 
to  say  nothing  to  her  husband  of  this  gift ; 
and  Wilde ve,  as  was  natural  enough,  had 
not  brought  himself  to  mention  to  his  wife 
a single  particular  of  the  midnight  scene  in 
the  heath.  Christian’s  terror,  in  like  man- 
ner, had  tied  his  tongue  on  the  share  he  took 
in  that  proceeding,  and  having  learned  from 
Venn  that  the  money  had  gone  to  its  proper 
destination,  he  simply  asserted  as  much, 
without  giving  details. 

Therefore,  when  a week  or  two  had  pass- 
ed away,  Mrs.  Yeobright  began  to  wonder 
why  she  had  never  heard  from  her  son  of 
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the  receipt  of  the  present ; and  to  add  gloom 
to  her  perplexity  came  the  possibility  that 
resentment  might  be  the  cause  of  his  si- 
lence. She  could  hardly  believe  as  much, 
but  why  did  he  uot  write  f She  questioned 
Christian,  and  the  confusion  in  his  answers 
would  at  once  have  led  her  to  believe  that 
something  was  wrong  had  not  one-half  of  his 
story  been  corroborated  by  Thomasin’s  note. 

Mrs.  Yeobright  was  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty when  she  was  informed  one  morning 
that  her  son’s  wife  was  visiting  her  grand- 
father at  Mistover.  She  determined  to  walk 
up  the  hill,  see  Eustacia,  and  ascertain  from 
her  daughter-in-law’s  lips  whether  the  fam- 
ily guineas,  which  were  to  Mrs.  Yeobright 
what  family  jewels  are  to  wealthier  dow- 
agers, had  miscarried  or  not. 

She  started  at  two  o’clock  on  this  errand, 
and  her  plan  of  meeting  Eustacia  was  hast- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  the  young  lady 
beside  the  pool  and  bank  which  bordered 
her  grandfather’s  premises,  where  she  stood 
surveying  the  scene,  and  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  romantic  enactments  it  had  w itness- 
ed in  past  days.  When  Mrs.  Yeobright  ap- 
proached, Eustacia  surveyed  her  with  the 
calm  stare  of  a stranger. 

The  mother-in-law  was  the  first  to  speak. 
“ I was  coming  to  see  you,"  she  said. 

“Indeed,"  said  Eustacia,  with  surprise, 
for  Mrs.  Yeobright,  much  to  the  girl’s  mor-  | 
tification,  had  refused  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding.  “ I did  not  at  all  expect  yon." 

“I  was  coming  on  business  only,"  said 
the  visitor,  more  coldly  than  at  first.  “ If 
you  or  my  sou  had  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  money,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  come  at  all." 

Their  conversation  had  had  an  nntoward 
opening,  Eustacia  replied  with  off-handed 
softness : “ We  have  received  nothing." 

“Are  you  sure  that  he  has  not  f" 

“I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  he  can 
have  done  so  without  my  knowing ; his  as- 
tonishment at  receiving  any  thing  from  one 
who  would  not  do  us  the  poor  kindness  of 
being  present  at  our  wedding  would  sorely 
have  led  him  to  tell  me.” 

“ There  you  mistake  me,”  said  Mrs.  Yeo- 
bright,  coming  a step  nearer.  “ Unkindness 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  staying  away. 
Kind  actions  are  uot  so  foreign  to  my  na- 
ture as  you  would  seem  to  believe.  You 
ought  to  have  better  opinions  of  me.” 

Eustacia  was  silent  for  a minute.  “ You 
were  against  me  from  the  first,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

“ No.  I was  simply  for  him,”  replied  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  with  too  much  emphasis  in  her 
earnestness.  “It  is  the  instinct  of  every 
one  to  look  after  their  own." 

“How  can  you  imply  that  he  required 
guarding  against  me  ?"  cried  Eustacia,  pas- 
sionate tears  in  her  eyes.  “ I have  not  in- 
jured him  by  marrying  him.  What  sin 


have  I done  that  you  should  think  so  ill  of 
me  ? You  had  no  right  to  speak  against  me 
to  him  when  I have  never  wronged  you.” 

“ I only  did  what  was  fair  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  more  soft- 
ly. “I  would  rather  not  have  gone  into 
this  question  at  present,  bnt  you  compel 
me.  I am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  the  hon- 
est truth.  I was  firmly  convinced  that  he 
ought  not  to  marry  you,  therefore  I tried  to 
dissuade  him  by  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
But  it  is  done  now,  and  I have  no  idea  of 
complaining  any  more.  I am  ready  to  wel- 
come you.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  it  is  very  well  to  see  things  in 
that  business  point  of  view,"  murmured 
Eustacia,  a smothered  fire  of  feeling  being 
suggested  by  her  bearing.  “But  I have  a 
spirit  as  well  as  yon.  I am  indignant;  and 
so  would  any  woman  be.  It  was  a conde- 
scension in  me  to  be  his  wife,  and  not  a 
manoeuvre,  let  me  remind  you ; and  there- 
fore I will  not  be  treated  as  a schemer  whom 
it  becomes  necessary  to  bear  with  because 
she  has  crept  into  the  family." 

“ Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Yeobright,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  control  her  anger.  “ I have  never 
heard  any  thing  to  show  that  my  son’s  line- 
age is  not  as  good  as  the  Yyes’ — perhaps 
better.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  you  talk  of 
condescension.” 

“It  was  condescension,  nevertheless,” said 
Eustacia,  vehemently.  “ And  if  I had  known 
then  what  I know  now,  that  I should  be  liv- 
ing in  this  wild  heath  a month  after  my 
marriage,  I — I should  have  thought  twice 
before  agreeing.” 

“ It  would  be  better  not  to  say  that ; it 
might  not  sound  truthful.  I am  not  aware 
that  any  deception  was  used  on  his  part — I 
know  there  was  not — whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  on  the  other  side." 

“ This  is  too  exasperating,"  answered  the 
younger  woman,  huskily,  her  face  crimson- 
ing, and  her  eyes  darting  light.  “ How  can 
you  dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that ! I insist 
upon  repeating  to  you  that  hod  I known 
that  my  life  would  from  my  marriage  up  to 
this  time  have  been  as  it  is,  I should  have 
said  No.  I don’t  complain.  I have  never 
uttered  a sound  of  such  a thing  to  him ; but 
it  is  true.  I hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture you  will  be  silent  on  ray  eagerness.  If 
you  injure  me  now,  you  injure  yourself.” 

“ Injure  you  f Do  you  think  I am  an  evil- 
disposed  person  ?” 

“ You  injured  me  before  my  marriage." 

“ I never  spoke  of  you  outside  my  house." 

“ You  spoke  of  me  within  it,  to  him,  the 
chief  of  all." 

“ I did  my  duty.” 

“ And  I’ll  do  mine.” 

“A  part  of  whioh  will  possibly  be  to  set 
him  against  me.  It  is  always  so.  But  why 
should  I not  bear  it  as  others  have  borne  it 
before  me!" 
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“ I understand  you,”  said  Eustacia,  breath- 
less with  emotiou.  “ You  think  me  capable 
of  every  bad  thing.  Who  can  be  woree  than 
a woman  who  poisons  her  husband’s  mind 
against  his  mother!  Yet  that  is  now  the 
character  given  to  me.  Will  you  not  come 
and  drag  him  out  of  my  hands  f” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  gave  back  heat  for  heat. 
“ Don't  rage  at  me,  madam.  It  ill  becomes 
your  beauty,  and  I am  not  worth  the  injury 
you  may  do  it  on  my  account,  I assure  you. 
I am  only  a poor  old  woman  who  has  lost  a 
son.” 

“If  you  had  treated  me  honorably,  yon 
would  have  had  him  still,”  Eustacia  said, 
while  scalding  tears  trickled  from  her  eyes. 
“You  have  brought  yourself  to  foUy;  you 
have  caused  a division  which  can  never  be 
healed.” 

“I  have  done  nothing.  This  audacity 
from  a young  woman  is  more  than  I can 
bear.” 

“It  was  asked  for — you  have  made  me 
speak  of  my  husband  in  a way  I would  not 
have  done.  Yon  will  let  him  know  that  I 
have  spoken  thus,  and  it  will  cause  misery 
between  us.  Will  you  go  away  from  me  f — 
you  are  no  friend.” 

“I  will  go  when  I have  spoken  a word. 
If  any  one  says  that  I attempted  to  stop 
your  marriage  by  any  but  honest  means,  that 
person  speaks  untruly.  I have  fallen  in  an 
evil  time;  God  has  been  unjust  to  me  in 
letting  you  insnlt  me.  Probably  my  son's 
happiness  does  not  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  for  he  is  a foolish  man  who  neglects 
the  advice  of  his  parent.  You,  Eustacia, 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a precipice  without 
knowing  it.  Only  show  my  son  one-half 
the  temper  yon  have  shown  me  to-day — and 
you  may  before  long — and  you  will  find  that 
though  he  is  gentle  as  a child  with  you  now, 
he  can  be  as  hard  as  steel.” 

The  excited  mother  then  withdrew,  and 
Eustacia,  panting,  stood  looking  into  the 
pool. 


CHAPTER  II. 

nn  is  set  upon  by  adversities;  but  he 

SINGS  A SONG. 

The  result  of  that  nnpropitious  interview 
was  that  Eustacia,  instead  of  passing  the 
afternoon  with  her  grandfather,  hastily  re- 
turned home  to  Clym,  where  she  arrived 
three  hours  earlier  than  she  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

She  came  in-doors  with  her  face  flnshed, 
and  her  eyes  still  showing  traces  of  her  re- 
cent excitement.  Yeobright  looked  up  as- 
tonished ; he  had  never  seen  her  in  any  way 
approaching  to  that  state  before.  She  pass- 
ed him  by  and  wonld  have  gone  np  stairs 
unnoticed,  but  Clym  was  so  concerned  that 
he  immediately  followed  her. 


“ What  is  the  matter,  Eustacia  V9  he  said. 
She  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the 
bedroom,  looking  upon  the  floor,  her  hands 
clasped  in  frout  of  her,  her  bonnet  yet  unre- 
moved. For  a moment  she  did  not  answer; 
and  then  she  replied  in  a low  voice : “ I have 
seen  your  mother;  and  I will  never  see  her 
again.” 

, A weight  fell  like  a stone  upon  Clym. 
That  same  morning,  when  Eustacia  had  ar- 
ranged to  go  and  see  her  grandfather,  Clym 
had  expressed  a wish  that  she  would  drive 
down  to  Blooms  End  and  inquire  for  lier 
mother-iu-law,  or  adopt  any  other  means  she 
might  think  fit  to  bring  about  a reconcilia- 
tion. She  had  set  out  gayly;  and  he  had 
hoped  for  much. 

“ Why  is  this  f”  he  asked. 

“ I can  not  tell — I can  not  remember.  I 
met  your  mother;  and  I will  never  meet  her 
again.” 

“ Why!” 

“What  do  I know  about  her  family  af- 
fairs? I won’t  have  bitter  opinions  passed 
on  me  by  any  body.  Oh ! it  was  too  humil- 
iating to  be  asked  if  we  had  received  any 
money  from  her.  That  began  the  dispnte, 
and  then  it  went  on  to  worse.” 

“ How  could  she  have  asked  you  that  f” 

“She  did.” 

“ Then  there  must  have  been  some  mean- 
ing in  it.  What  did  my  mother  say  be- 
sides f” 

“ I don’t  know  what  she  said,  except  in  so 
far  as  this,  that  we  both  said  words  which 
can  never  be  forgiven.” 

“Oh,  there  must  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion. Whose  fanlt  was  it  that  her  meaning 
was  not  made  clear  ?” 

“I  would  rather  not  say.  It  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  circnmstances,  which 
were  awkward  at  the  very  least.  Oh,  Clym 
— I can  not  help  expressing  it — this  is  an 
unpleasant  position  that  yon  have  placed 
me  in ! But  you  must  improve  it — yes,  say 
you  will ; for  I hate  it  all  now.  Yes,  take 
me  to  Paris,  and  go  on  with  your  old  occu- 
pation, Clym.  I don’t  mind  how  humbly 
we  live  there  at  first,  if  it  can  only  be  Paris, 
and  not  Egdon  Heath.” 

“But  I have  qnite  given  up  that  idea,” 
said  Yeobright,  with  surprise.  “Surely  I 
never  led  you  to  expect  such  a thing  V9 

“ I own  it.  Yet  there  are  thoughts  which 
can  not  be  kept  ont  of  mind,  and  that  one 
was  mine.  Must  I not  have  a voice  in  tho 
matter,  now  I am  your  wife,  and  the  sharer 
of  your  doom  ?” 

“Well,  there  are  things  which  are  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  diBcnssion ; and  I thought 
this  was  specially  so,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment.” 

“Clym,  I am  unhappy  at  what  I hear,” 
she  said,  in  a low  voice ; and  her  eyes  droop- 
ed, and  she  tnrned  away. 

This  indication  of  an  unexpected  mine  of 
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hope  in  Eustacia’s  bosom  disconcerted  her 
husband.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
confronted  the  fact  of  the  indirectness  of  a 
woman’s  movement  toward  her  desire.  But 
his  intention  was  unshaken,  though  he  loved 
Eustacia  well.  All  the  effect  that  her  re- 
mark had  upon  him  was  a resolve  to  chain 
himself  more  closely  thau  ever  to  his  books, 
so  as  to  be  the  sooner  enabled  to  appeal  to 
substantial  results  from  another  course  in 
arguing  against  her  whim. 

Next  day  the  mystery  of  the  guineas  was 
explained.  Thomasin  paid  them  a hurried 
visit,  aud  Clym’s  share  was  delivered  up  to 
him  by  her  own  bauds.  Eustacia  was  not 
present  at  the  time. 

“Then  this  is  what  my  mother  meant,” 
exclaimed  Clym.  “ Thomasin,  do  you  kuow 
that  they  have  had  a bitter  quarrel  f” 

There  was  a little  more  reticence  now 
than  formerly  in  Thomasin ’s  manner  to- 
ward her  cousin.  It  is  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage to  engender  in  several  directions  some 
of  the  reserve  it  annihilates  in  one.  “ Your 
mother  told  me,”  she  said,  quietly.  “ She 
came  back  to  my  house.” 

“ The  worst  thing  I dreaded  has  come  to 
pass.  Was  mother  much  disturbed  when 
she  came  to  you,  Thomasin  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Very  much  indeed  f” 

“Yes” 

Clym  leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  post  of 
the  garden  gate,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand. 

“ Don’t  trouble  abont  it,  Clym.  They  may 
get  to  be  friends.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “Not  two  people 
w ith  inflammable  natures  like  theirs.  Well, 
what  must  be  will  be.” 

“ One  thing  is  cheerful  in  it — the  guineas 
ore  not  lost.” 

“I  would  rather  have  lost  them  twice 
over  than  have  hod  this  happen.” 

Amid  these  jarring  events,  Yeobright  felt 
one  thing  to  be  indispensable — that  he  should 
speedily  make  some  show  of  progress  in  his 
scholastic  plans.  With  this  view  he  read  far 
into  the  small  honrs  during  many  nights. 

One  morning,  after  a severer  strain  than 
usual,  he  awoke  with  a strange  sensation 
in  his  eyes.  The  sun  was  shining  directly 
upon  the  window-blind,  and  at  his  first 
glance  thitherward  a sharp  pain  obliged 
him  to  quickly  close  his  eyelids.  At  every 
new  attempt  to  look  abont  him  the  same 
morbid  sensibility  to  light  was  manifested, 
and  excoriating  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
He  was  obliged  to  tie  a bandage  over  his 
brow  while  dressing,  and  during  the  day 
it  could  not  be  abandoned.  Eustacia  was 
thoroughly  alarmed.  On  finding  that  the 
case  was  no  better  the  next  morning,  they 
decided  to  send  to  Southertou  for  a sur- 
geon. 


Toward  evening  he  arrived,  and  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  acute  inflamma- 
tion, induced  by  Clym’s  night  studies,  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  a cold  previously  caught, 
which  had  weakened  his  eyes  for  the  time. 

Fretting  with  impatience  at  this  inter- 
ruption to  a task  he  >vas  so  anxious  to 
hasten,  Clym  was  transformed  into  an  in- 
valid. He  was  shut  up  in  a room  from 
which  all  light  was  excluded,  and  his  con- 
dition would  have  been  one  of  absolute 
misery  had  not  Eustacia  read  to  him  by  the 
glimmer  of  a shaded  lamp.  He  hoped  that 
the  worat  would  soon  be  over;  but  at  the 
surgeon’s  third  visit  he  learned  to  his  dis- 
may that  although  he  might  venture  out  of 
doors  with  protected  eyes  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  all  thought  of  pursuing  his  work, 
or  of  reading  j>riut  of  any  description,  would 
have  to  be  given  up  for  a long  time  to  come. 

One  week  aud  another  week  wore  on,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the 
young  couple.  Dreadful  imaginings  occurred 
to  Eustacia,  but  she  carefully  refrained  from 
uttering  them  to  her  husband.  Suppose  he 
should  become  blind,  or,  at  all  events,  never 
recover  sufficient  strength  of  sight  to  en- 
gage in  an  occupation  which  would  be  con- 
genial to  her  feelings,  and  conduce  to  her 
removal  from  this  lonely  dwelling  among 
the  hills?  That  dream  of  beautiful  Paris 
was  not  likely  to  cohere  into  substance  in 
the  presence  of  this  misfortune.  As  day 
after  day  passed  by,  and  he  got  no  better, 
her  mind  ran  more  and  more  in  this  mourn- 
ful groove,  and  she  would  go  away  from 
him  into  the  garden,  and  weep  despairing 
tears. 

Yeobright  thought  he  would  send  for  his 
mother;  and  then  he  thought  he  would  not. 
Knowledge  of  his  state  could  only  make  her 
the  more  unhappy;  and  the  seclusion  of 
their  life  was  such  that  she  would  hardly 
be  likely  to  learn  the  news  except  throngh 
a special  messenger.  Endeavoring  to  take 
the  trouble  as  philosophically  as  possible, 
he  waited  on  till  the  fourth  week  had  ar- 
rived, when  he  went  into  the  open  air  for 
the  first  time  since  the  attack.  The  surgeon 
visited  him  again  at  this  stage,  and  Clym 
pressed  him  to  express  a distinct  opinion. 
The  young  man  learned  with  added  surprise 
that  the  date  at  which  he  might  expect  to 
resume  his  labors  was  as  uncertain  as  ever, 
his  eyes  being  in  that  peculiar  state  which, 
though  affording  him  sight  enough  for  walk- 
ing about,  would  not  admit  of  their  being 
strained  upon  any  definite  object  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  reproducing  ophthal- 
mia in  its  acute  form. 

Clym  was  very  grave  at  the  intelligence, 
but  not  despairing.  A quiet  firmness,  and 
even  cheerfulness,  took  possession  of  him. 
He  was  not  to  be  blind ; that  was  enough. 
To  be  doomed  to  behold  the  world  through 
smoked  glass  for  an  indefinite  period  was 
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bad  enough,  and  fatal  to  any  kind  of  ad- 
vance ; but  Yeobright  was  an  absolute  stoic 
in  the  face  of  mishaps  which  only  affected 
his  social  standing;  and,  apart  from  Eus- 
tacia,  the  humblest  walk  of  life  would  satis- 
fy him  if  it  could  be  made  to  work  in  with 
some  form  of  his  culture  scheme.  To  keep 
a cottage  night  school  was  one  such  form; 
and  his  affliction  did  not  master  his  spirit  as 
it  might  otherwise  have  done. 

He  walked  through  the  warm  sun  west- 
ward, into  those  tracks  of  Egdon  with  which 
he  was  best  acquainted,  being  those  lying 
nearer  to  liis  old  home.  He  saw  before  him 
in  one  of  the  valleys  the  gleaming  of  whetted 
iron,  and,  advancing,  dimly  perceived  that 
the  shine  came  from  the  tool  of  a man  who 
was  cutting  furze.  The  worker  recognized 
Clym,  and  Yeobright  learned  from  the  voice 
that  the  speaker  was  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  expressed  his  sorrow  at  Clym’s 
condition,  and  added:  “Now  if  yours  was 
low-class  work  like  mine,  you  could  go  on 
with  it  just  the  same.” 

“ Yes : I could,”  said  Yeobright,  musingly. 
“How  much  do  you  get  for  cutting  these 
fagots  ?” 

“ Half  a crown  a hundred  ; and  in  these 
long  days  I cau  live  very  well  on  the  wages.” 

During  the  whole  of  Yeobright’s  walk 
home  to  Alderworth  he  was  lost  in  reflec- 
tions which  were  not  of  an  unpleasant  kind. 
On  his  coming  np  to  the  house  Eustacia  spoke 
to  him  from  the  open  window,  and  he  went 
across  to  her. 

“ Darling,”  ho  said,  “ I am  much  happier. 
And  if  my  mother  were  reconciled  to  me 
and  to  you,  I should,  I think,  be  happy 
quite.” 

“ I fear  that  will  never  be,”  she  said,  look- 
ing afar  with  her  beautiful,  stormy  eyes. 
“ How  can  you  say  * I am  happier,’  and  noth- 
ing changed  t” 

“ It  arises  from  my  having  at  last  discov- 
ered something  I can  do,  and  get  a living  at, 
in  this  time  of  misfortune.” 

“ Yes  ?” 

“ I am  going  to  be  a furze-cutter.” 

“ No,  Clym!”  she  said,  the  slight  hopeful- 
ness apparent  in  her  face  going  off  again, 
and  leaving  her  worse  than  before. 

“ Surely  I shall.  Is  it  not  very  unwise  in 
us  to  go  on  spending  the  little  money  we’ve 
got,  when  I can  keep  down  expenditure  by 
an  honest  occupation  T The  out-door  exer- 
cise will  do  me  good,  and  who  knows  but 
that  in  a few  months  I shall  be  able  to  go 
on  with  my  reading  again  f” 

“ But  my  grandfather  offers  to  assist  ns, 
if  we  require  assistance.” 

“We  don’t  require  it.  If  I go  furze-cut- 
ting we  shall  be  fairly  well  off.” 

“In  comparison  with  slaves,  and  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt,  and  such  people !”  A bit- 
ter tear  rolled  down  Enstacia’s  face,  which 
he  did  not  see.  There  had  been  nonchalance 


in  his  tone,  showing  her  that  he  felt  no  ab- 
solute grief  at  a consummation  which  to  her 
was  a positive  horror. 

The  very  next  day  Yeobright  went  to 
Humphrey’s  cottage,  and  borrowed  of  him 
legging8>  gloves,  a whetstone,  and  a hook,  to 
use  till  he  should  be  able  to  purchase  some 
for  himself.  Then  he  sallied  forth  with  his 
new  fellow-laborer  and  old  acquaintance, 
and  selecting  a spot  where  the  furze  grew 
thickest,  he  struck  the  first  blow  in  his 
adopted  calling.  His  sight,  like  the  wings  in 
RaBselasy  though  useless  to  him  for  his  grand 
purpose,  sufficed  well  enough  for  this,  and 
lie  found  that  after  a little  practice  should 
have  hardened  his  palms  against  blistering, 
be  would  be  able  to  work  with  ease. 

Day  after  day  he  rose  with  the  sun,  buck- 
led on  his  leggings,  and  went  off  to  the 
rendezvous  with  Humphrey.  His  custom 
was  to  work  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
noon ; then,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
at  its  highest,  to  go  home  and  sleep  for  au 
hour  or  two ; afterward  coming  out  again 
and  working  till  dusk  at  nine. 

This  man  from  Paris  was  now  so  disguised 
by  his  leather  accoutrements,  and  by  the 
goggles  he  was  obliged  to  wear  over  liis 
eyes,  that  his  closest  friend  might  have 
passed  by  without  recognizing  him.  He 
was  a brown  spot  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
panse of  olive-green  gorse,  and  nothing  more. 
Though  frequently  depressed  in  spirit  when 
not  actually  at  work,  owing  to  thoughts 
of  Eustacia’s  position  and  his  mother’s  es- 
trangement, when  in  the  full  swing  of  labor 
he  was  cheerfnlly  disposed  and  calm. 

His  daily  life  was  of  a curious  microscopic 
sort,  his  whole  world  being  limited  to  a cir- 
cuit of  a few  feet  from  his  person.  Bees 
hummed  around  his  ears  and  tugged  at  the 
heath  and  furze  flowers,  weighing  them 
down  to  the  sod.  The  strange  amber-col- 
ored butterflies  which  Egdon  produced,  aud 
which  were  never  seen  elsewhere,  quivered 
in  the  sunny  air,  alighted  upon  his  bowed 
back,  and  sported  with  the  glittering  point 
of  his  book  as  he  flourished  it  up  and  down. 
Tribes  of  emerald-green  grasshoppers  leaped 
over  his  feet,  falling  awkwardly  on  their 
backs,  heads,  or  hips,  like  unskillful  acro- 
bats, as  chance  might  rule,  or  engaged  them- 
selves in  noisy  flirtations  under  the  fern 
fronds  with  silent  ones  of  homely  hue. 
Huge  flies,  ignorant  of  larders  and  wire 
netting,  and  quite  in  a savage  state,  buzzed 
about  him  without  knowing  that  he  was  a 
man.  In  and  out  of  the  fern  brakes  snakes 
glided  in  their  most  brilliant  blue  and  yel- 
low guise,  it  being  the  season  immediately 
following  the  shedding  of  their  old  skins, 
when  their  colors  are  brightest.  Litters  of 
young  rabbits  came  out  from  their  forms  to 
sun  themselves  upon  hillocks,  where  the 
snnbeams  blazed  through  the  delicate  tis- 
sue of  their  thin-flcshed  ears,  firing  them  to 
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a blood-red  transparency  in  which  each  vein 
could  be  seen. 

The  monotony  of  his  occupation  soothed 
him,  and  was  in  itself  a pleasure.  A forced 
limitation  of  effort  offered  a justification  of 
homely  courses  to  an  unambitious  man, 
whose  conscience  would  hardly  have  allow- 
ed him  to  remain  in  obscurity  while  his 
powers  were  unimpeded.  Hence  Yeobright 
sometimes  sang  to  himself,  and  when  obliged 
to  accompany  Humphrey  in  search  of  long 
brambles  for  fagot  bonds,  he  would  amuse 
his  companion  with  sketches  of  Parisian  life 
and  character,  and  so  wile  away  the  time. 

On  one  of  these  warm  afternoons  Ensta- 
cia  walked  out  alone  in  the  direction  of 
Yeobri glit's  place  of  work.  He  was  busily 
chopping  away  at  the  furze,  a long  row  of 
fagots  which  stretched  downward  from  his 
position  representing  the  labor  of  the  day. 
He  did  not  observe  her  approach,  and  she 
stood  close  to  him,  and  heard  his  under- 
current of  song.  It  shocked  her.  To  see 
him  there,  a poor  afflicted  man,  earning 
money  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  had  at  first 
moved  her  to  tears;  but  to  hear  him  sing 
and  not  at  all  rebel  against  an  occupation 
which,  however  satisfactory  to  himself,  was 
degrading  to  her  as  an  educated  lady- wife, 
wounded  her  through.  Unconscious  of  her 
presence,  he  still  went  on  singing: 

41  Le  point  da  jour 

A nos  bosquets  read  toate  lear  parure; 

Flore  est  plus  belle  & son  retour ; 

L'oiseau  reprend  doax  chant  d’amoar: 

Toat  Celeb  re  dans  la  nature 
Le  point  da  jour. 

44  Le  point  da  jour 

Canse  parfois,  cause  doulear  extreme, 

Qne  respace  des  nuits  est  court 
Pour  le  berger  brdlant  d 'amour, 

Forc6  de  quitter  ce  qu’il  aims 
Au  point  dn  jour.” 


It  was  bitterly  plain  to  Eustacia  that  he 
did  not  care  much  about  social  failure;  and 
the  proud  fair  woman  bowed  her  head  and 
wept  in  sick  despair  at  thought  of  the  blast- 
ing effect  upon  her  own  life  of  that  mood 
and  condition  in  him.  Then  she  came  for- 
ward. 

44  I would  starve  rather  than  do  it,”  she 
exclaimed,  vehemently.  "And  yon  can 
sing!  I will  go  and  live  with  my  grand- 
father again.” 


44  Eustacia  l I did  not  see  yon,  though 
noticed  something  moving,”  he  said,  gently 
He  came  forw  ard,  pulled  off  his  huge  leath 
er  glove,  aud  took  her  hand.  44  Why  do  yoi 
speak  in  such  a strange  way  ? It  is  only  i 
little  song  which  struck  my  fancy  when  ! 
was  in  Paris,  and  now  just  applies  to  mi 
life  with  you.  Has  your  love  for  me  al 
died,  then,  because  my  appearance  is  m 
longer  that  of  a fine  gentleman  ?” 

44  Dearest,  you  mnst  not  question  me  nn 
pleasantly,  or  it  may  make  me  not  lovi 
you.” 


44  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  I would 
run  the  risk  of  doing  that  T” 

44  Well,  you  follow  out  your  own  ideas, 
and  won’t  give  in  to  mine  when  I wish  yon 
to  leave  off  this  shameful  labor.  Is  there 
any  thing  you  dislike  in  me,  that  yon  act  so 
contrarily  to  my  wishes  ? I am  your  wife, 
and  why  will  you  not  listen  f Yes,  I am 
yoar  wife  indeed.” 

44 1 know  what  that  tone  means.” 

44  What  tone  t” 

44  The  tone  in  which  you  said,  4 Your 
wife  indeed.’  It  meant, 4 Your  wife,  worse 
luck.’” 

44  It  is  hard  in  yon  to  probe  me  with  that 
remark.  A woman  may  have  reason,  though 
she  is  not  without  heart,  and  if  I felt 4 worse 
luck,’  it  was  no  ignoble  feeling — it  was  only 
too  natural.  There,  yon  see  that  at  any  rate 
I do  not  attempt  untruths.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how,  before  we  were  married,  I warned 
you  that  I had  not  good  wifely  qualities  t” 

44  You  mock  me  to  say  that  now.  On  that 
point  at  least  the  only  noble  course  would 
be  to  hold  your  tongue,  for  you  are  still 
queen  of  me,  Eustacia,  though  I may  no  lon- 
ger be  king  of  yon.” 

44  Yon  are  my  husband.  Does  not  that 
content  you  ?” 

44  Not  unless  yon  are  my  wife  without 
regret.” 

44 1 can  not  answer  yon.  I remember  say- 
ing that  I should  be  a serious  matter  on 
your  hands.” 

44  Yes,  I saw  that.” 

44  Then  you  were  too  quick  to  see.  No 
true  lover  would  have  seen  any  such  thing. 
You  are  too  severe  upon  me,  Clym — I don’t 
like  your  speaking  so  at  all.” 

44  Well,  I married  you  in  spite  of  it,  and 
don’t  regret  doing  so.  How  cold  yon  seem 
this  afternoon ! and  yet  I used  to  think  there 
never  was  a warmer  heart  than  yours.” 

44  Yes,  I fear  we  are  cooling — I see  it  as 
well  as  you.  And  how  madly  we  loved,  two 
months  ago!  Yon  were  never  tired  of  con- 
templating me,  nor  I of  contemplating  yon. 
Who  could  have  thought  then  that  by  this 
time  my  eyes  wonld  not  seem  so  very  bright 
to  yonrs,  nor  your  lips  so  very  sweet  to  mine  T 
Two  months — is  it  possible!  Yes,  ’tis  too 
true.” 

44  Yon  sigh,  dear,  as  if  you  were  sorry  for 
it ; and  that’s  a hopeful  sign.” 

44  No.  I don’t  sigh  for  that.  There  are 
other  things  for  me  to  sigh  for,  or  any  other 
woman  in  my  place.” 

44  That  your  chances  in  life  are  rained  by 
marrying  in  haste  an  unfortunate  man  f” 

44  Why  will  you  force  me,  Clym,  to  say  bit- 
ter things  f I deserve  pity  as  much  as  you. 
As  muohT — I think  I deserve  more.  For 
yon  can  sing.  It  wonld  bo  a strange  hour 
which  should  cateh  me  singing  under  such 
a olond  as  this.  Believe  me,  sweet,  I could 
weep  to  a degree  that  would  astonish  and 
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confound  such  an  elastic  mind  as  yours. 
Even  bad  you  felt  careless  about  your  own 
affliction,  you  might  have  refrained  from 
singing  out  of  sheer  pity  for  mine.  God! 
if  I were  a man  in  such  a position,  I would 
curse  rather  than  sing.” 

Yeobright  placed  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
“ Now  don't  you  suppose,  my  inexperienced 
girl,  that  I can  not  rebel,  in  high  Promethe- 
an fashion,  against  the  gods  and  fate  as  well 
as  you.  I have  felt  more  steam  and  smoke 
of  that  sort  than  you  have  ever  heard  of. 
But  the  more  I see  of  life  the  more  do  I per- 
ceive that  there  is  nothing  particularly  great 
in  its  greatest  walks,  and  therefore  nothing 
particularly  small  in  mine  of  furze-cutting. 
If  I feel  that  the  greatest  blessings  vouch- 
safed to  us  are  not  very  valuable,  how  can  I 
feel  it  to  be  any  great  hardship  when  they 
are  taken  away  7 So  I sing  to  pass  the  time. 
Have  you  indeed  lost  all  tenderness  for  me, 
that  you  begrudge  me  a few  cheerful  mo- 
ments 7” 

“I  have  still  some  tenderness  left  for 
you.” 

“ Your  words  have  no  longer  their  old  fla- 
vor. And  so  love  dies  with  good  fortune.” 

“I  can  not  listen  to  this,  Clyrn — it  will 
end  bitterly.  I will  go  home.” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

8IIE  GOES  OUT  TO  BATTLE  AGAINST 
DEPRESSION. 

A few  days  later,  before  the  month  of 
August  had  expired,  Eustacia  and  Yeobright 
sat  together  at  their  early  dinner. 

Eustacia’s  manner  had  become  of  late  al- 
most apathetic.  There  was  a forlorn  look 
about  her  beautiful  eyes  which,  whether  she 
deserved  it  or  not,  would  have  excited  pity 
in  the  breast  of  any  one  who  had  known  her 
during  the  full  flush  of  her  love  for  Clym. 
The  feelings  of  husband  and  wife  varied,  in 
some  measure,  inversely  with  their  positions. 
Clym,  the  afflicted  man,  wras  cheerful,  and 
even  tried  to  comfort  her,  who  had  never 
felt  a moment  of  physical  suffering  in  her 
whole  life. 

“ Come,  brighten  up,  dearest ; we  shall  be 
all  right  again.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I shall 
see  as  well  as  ever.  And  I solemnly  promise 
that  I'll  leave  off  cutting  furze  as  soon  as  I 
have  the  power  to  do  any  thing  better.  Yon 
can  not  seriously  wish  me  to  stay  idling  at 
home  all  day  7” 

“But  it  is  so  dreadful — a furze-cutter! 
and  you  a man  who  have  lived  about  the 
world,  aud  speak  French,  and  who  are  fit 
for  w hat  is  so  much  better  than  this !” 

“I  suppose  when  you  first  saw  me  and 
heard  about  me,  I was  wrapped  in  a sort  of 
golden  halo  to  your  eyes — a man  who  knew 
glorious  things,  and  had  mixed  in  brilliant 


scenes — in  short,  an  adorable,  delightful, 
distracting  hero.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  sobbing. 

“And  now  I am  a poor  fellow  in  brown 
leather.” 

“Don't  taunt  me. — But  enough  of  this. 
I will  not  be  depressed  any  more.  I am  go- 
ing from  home  this  afternoon,  unless  you 
greatly  object.  There  is  to  be  a village  pic- 
nic— a gypsying  they  call  it — at  East  Eg- 
don,  and  I shall  go.” 

“ To  dance  7” 

“ Why  not  7 You  can  sing.” 

“ Well,  well,  as  you  will.  Must  I come  to 
fetch  you  7” 

“If  you  return  soon  enough  from  your 
work.  But  do  not  iuconvenience  yourself 
about  it.  I know  the  way  home,  and  the 
heath  has  no  terror  for  me.” 

“ And  can  you  cling  to  gayety  so  eagerly 
as  to  walk  all  the  way  to  a village  festival 
in  search  of  it  7” 

“Now  you  don't  like  my  going  alone. 
Clym,  you  are  not  jealous  7” 

“No.  But  I would  come  with  you  if  it 
could  give  you  any  pleasure;  though,  as 
things  stand,  perhaps  you  have  too  much  of 
me  already.  Still,  I somehow  wish  that  you 
did  not  want  to  go.  Yes,  perhaps  I am  jeal- 
ous ; and  who  could  be  jealous  with  more 
reason  than  I,  a half-blind  man,  over  such  a 
woman  os  you  7” 

“Don't  think  like  it.  Let  me  go,  and 
don’t  take  all  my  spirits  away.” 

“ I would  rather  lose  all  my  own,  my  sweet 
wife.  Go,  and  do  w hatever  you  like.  Who 
can  forbid  your  indulgence  in  any  whim! 
You  have  all  my  heart  yet,  I believe ; and 
because  you  bear  with  me,  who  am  in  truth 
a drag  upon  yon,  I owe  you  thanks.  Yes, 
go  alone  and  shine.  As  for  me,  I will  stick 
to  my  doom.  At  that  kind  of  meeting  peo- 
ple would  shun  me.  My  hook  and  gloves  are 
like  the  St.  Lazarus  rattle  of  the  leper,  warn- 
ing the  world  to  get  out;  of  the  way  of  a 
sight  that  would  sadden  them.”  He  kissed 
her,  put  on  his  leggings,  and  went  out*. 

When  he  was  gone  she  rested  her  head 
upon  her  hands  and  said  to  herself,  “ Two 
wasted  lives — his  and  mine.  And  I am 
come  to  this!  Will  it  drive  me  out  of  my 
mind  7” 

She  cast  about  for  any  possible  course 
which  offered  the  least  improvement  on  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  could  find  noue. 
She  imagined  how  all  those  Budmouth  ones 
who  should  learn  what  had  become  of  her 
would  say,  “ Look  at  the  girl  for  whom  no- 
body was  good  enough !”  To  Eustacia  the 
situation  seemed  such  a mockery  of  her 
hopes,  that  death  appeared  the  only  door  of 
relief  if  the  satire  of  Heaven  should  go  much 
further. 

Suddonly  she  aroused  herself  and  exclaim- 
ed : “ But  I'll  shake  it  off.  Yes,  I trill  shake 
it  off!  No  one  shall  know  my  suffering. 
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I’ll  be  bitterly  merry,  and  ironically  gay, 
and  Fll  laugh  in  derision ! And  I’ll  begin 
by  going  to  this  dance  on  the  green.” 

She  ascended  to  her  bedroom  and  dressed 
herself  with  scrupulous  care.  To  an  on- 
looker her  beauty  would  have  made  her  feel- 
ings almost  seem  reasonable.  The  gloomy 
corner  into  which  accident  as  much  as  in- 
discretion had  brought  this  woman  might 
have  led  even  a moderate  champion  of  her 
cause  to  feel  that  she  could  advance  a co- 
gent reason  for  asking  of  the  supreme  Power 
by  what  right  a being  of  such  exquisite  fin- 
ish had  been  juxtaposed  with  circumstances 
calculated  to  make  of  her  charms  a curse 
rather  than  a blessing. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon  when  she 
came  out  from  the  houso  ready  for  her  walk. 
There  was  material  enough  in  the  picture 
for  twenty  now  conquests.  The  rebellious 
sadness  that  was  rather  too  apparent  when 
she  sat  in-doors  without  a bonnet,  was  cloak- 
ed and  softened  by  her  out-door  attire,  which 
always  exhibited  a peculiar  nebulousness, 
devoid  of  harsh  edges  any  where,  so  that  her 
face  looked  from  its  environment  as  from  a 
cloud,  with  no  noticeable  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  between  flesh  and  clothes.  The  heat 
of  the  day  had  scarcely  declined  as  yet,  and 
she  went  along  the  sunny  hills  at  a leisurely 
pace,  there  being  ample  time  for  her  idle  ex- 
pedition. Tall  ferns  buried  her  in  their 
leafage  whenever  her  path  lay  through  them, 
which  now  formed  miniature  forests,  though 
not  one  stem  of  them  would  remain  to  bud 
the  next  year. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  village  festivity 
was  one  of  the  lawn-like  oases  which  were 
occasionally,  yet  not  often,  met  with  on  the 
plateaus  of  the  heath  district.  The  brakes 
of  furze  and  fern  terminated  abruptly  round 
the  margin,  and  the  grass  was  unbroken.  A 
green  cattle  track  skirted  the  spot,  without, 
however,  emerging  from  the  screen  of  fern, 
and  this  path  Eustacia  followed,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  group  before  joining  it.  The 
lusty  notes  of  the  East  Egdon  baud  had  di- 
rected her  unerringly,  and  she  now  beheld 
the  musicians  themselves,  sitting  in  a blue 
wagon  with  red  wheels,  scrubbed  as  bright 
as  new,  and  arched  with  sticks  to  which 
boughs  and  flowers  were  tied.  In  front  of 
this  was  the  grand  central  dance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  couples,  flanked  by  minor  dances 
of  inferior  individuals  whose  gyrations  were 
not  always  in  strict  keeping  with  the  tune. 

The  young  men  wore  blue  and  white  ro- 
settes, and  with  a flush  on  their  faces  footed 
it  to  the  girls,  who,  with  the  excitement  and 
the  exercise,  blushed  deeper  than  the  pink 
of  their  numerous  ribbons.  Belles  with  long 
curls,  belles  with  short  curls,  belles  with 
love-locks,  belles  with  braids,  flow  round 
and  round ; and  a beholder  might  well  have 
wondered  how  such  a prepossessing  set  of 
young  women,  of  like  size,  age,  and  dispo- ! 

Vol.  LVIL-Na  840.— 38 


j Qjtion,  could  have  been  collected  together 
where  there  were  only  one  or  two  villages 
to  choose  from.  In  the  background  was  one 
happ37  man  dancing  by  himself  with  closed 
eyes,  totally  oblivious  of  all  the  rest.  A fire 
was  burning  under  a pollard  thorn  a few 
paces  off,  over  which  three  kettles  hung  in 
a row.  Hard  by  was  a table  where  elderly 
dames  prepared  tea,  but  Eustacia  looked 
among  them  in  vain  for  the  cattle-dealer’s 
wife,  who  had  suggested  that  she  should 
come,  and  promised  to  obtain  a courteous 
welcome  for  her. 

This  unexpected  absence  of  the  only  local 
resident  whom  Eustacia  knew,  considerably 
damaged  her  scheme  for  an  afternoon  of 
reckless  gayety.  Joining  in  became  a mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  notwithstanding  that,  were 
she  to  advance,  cheerful  females  would  come 
forward  with  cups  of  tea,  and  make  much 
of  her  as  a stranger  of  superior  grace  and 
knowledge  to  themselves.  Having  watched 
the  company  through  the  figures  of  two 
dances,  she  decided  to  walk  a little  further, 
to  a cottage  where  she  might  get  some  re- 
freshment, and  then  return  homeward  in  the 
shady  time  of  evening. 

This  she  did ; and  by  the  time  that  she 
retraced  her  steps  toward  the  scene  of  the 
picnic,  which  it  was  necessary  to  repass  on 
her  way  to  Alderworth,  the  sun  was  going 
down.  The  air  was  now  so  still  that  she 
could  hear  the  band  immediately  she  had 
set  out  agaiu,  and  it  seemed  to  be  playing 
with  more  spirit,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
when  she  had  come  away.  On  reaching 
the  hill  the  sun  had  quite  disappeared,  but 
this  made  little  difference  either  to  Eustacia 
or  to  the  revellers,  for  a round  yellow  moon 
was  rising  behind  her,  though  its  rays  had 
not  yet  ontmastered  those  from  the  west. 
The  dance  was  going  on  just  the  same,  but 
strangers  had  arrived  and  formed  a ring 
around  the  figure,  so  that  Eustacia  could 
stand  among  these  without  a chance  of  be- 
ing recognized. 

A whole  villageful  of  emotion,  scattered 
abroad  all  the  year  long,  met  here  in  a focus 
for  an  hour.  The  forty  hearts  of  those  wav- 
ing couples  were  beating  as  they  had  not 
done  since,  twelve  months  before,  they  had 
come  together  in  similar  jollity.  For  the 
time  Christianity  was  eclipsed  in  their 
hearts,  paganism  was  revived,  the  pride  of 
life  was  all  in  all,  and  they  adored  none 
other  than  themselves. 

How  many  of  those  impassioned  but  tem- 
porary embraces  were  destined  to  become 
perpetuated,  was  possibly  the  wonder  of 
some  of  those  who  indulged  in  them,  as  well 
as  of  Eustacia  who  looked  on.  She  began 
to  envy  those  pirouetters,  to  hunger  for  the 
hope  and  happiness  which  the  fascination 
of  the  dance  seemed  to  engender  within 
them.  Desperately  fond  of  dancing  herself, 
one  of  Eostacia’s  expectations  of  Paris  had 
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been  the  opportunity  it  might  afford  her  of 
indulging  in  this  favorite  pastime.  Un- 
happily, that  expectation  was  now  extinct 
within  her  forever. 

While  she  abstractedly  watched  them 
spinning  and  fluctuating  in  the  increasing 
moonlight,  she  suddenly  heard  her  name 
whispered  by  a voice  over  her  shoulder. 
Turning  in  surprise,  she  beheld  at  her  elbow 
one  whose  presence  instantly  caused  her  to 
flush  to  the  temples. 

It  was  Wildeve.  Till  this  moment  he  had 
not  met  her  eye  since  the  evening  of  her  re- 
luctant promise  to  meet  him  again  and  de- 
cide the  question  of  an  elopement  to  Ameri- 
ca— a promise  which  for  good  reasons  was 
never  kept.  Yet  why  the  sight  of  him 
should  have  instigated  that  sudden  rush  of 
blood  she  could  not  tell. 

Before  she  could  speak,  he  said,  “ Do  you 
like  dancing  as  much  as  ever  ?” 

“ I think  I do,”  she  replied,  in  a low  voice. 

“Will  you  dance  with  me  V9 

“ It  would  be  a great  change  for  me ; but 
will  it  not  seem  strange  V9 

44  What  strangeness  can  there  be  in  rela- 
tions dancing  together  V9 

“Ah — yes,  relations.  Perhaps  none.” 

“ Still,  if  you  don't  like  to  be  Been,  pull 
down  your  veil ; though  there  is  not  much 
risk  of  being  known  by  this  light.  Lots  of 
strangers  are  here.” 

She  did  as  he  suggested,  and  the  act  was 
a tacit  acknowledgment  that  she  accepted 
his  offer. 

Wildeve  gave  her  his  arm  and  took  her 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dance,  which  they  entered.  In 
two  minutes  more  they  were  involved  in 
the  figure  and  began  working  their  way  up- 
ward to  the  top.  Till  they  had  advanced 
half-way  thither  Eustacia  wished  more 
than  once  that  she  had  not  yielded  to  his 
request;  from  the  middle  to  the  top  she 
felt  that  since  she  had  come  out  to  seek 
pleasure,  she  was  only  doing  a natural  thing 
to  obtain  it.  Fairly  launched  into  the 
ceaseless  glides  and  whirls  which  their  new 
position  as  top  couple  opened  up  to  them, 
Eustacia’s  pulses  began  to  move  too  quick- 
ly for  longer  rumination  of  any  kind. 

Through  the  length  of  five-and-twenty 
couples  they  threaded  their  giddy  way,  and 
a new  vitality  entered  her  form.  The  pale 
ray  of  evening  lent  a fascination  to  the  ex- 
perience. There  is  a certain  degree  and 
tone  of  light  which  tends  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  senses,  and  to  promote 
dangerously  the  tenderer  moods ; added  to 
movement,  it  drives  the  emotions  to  rank- 
ness, the  reason  becoming  sleepy  and  un- 
perceiving in  inverse  proportion;  aud  this 
light  fell  now  upon  these  two  from  the  disk 
of  the  moon.  All  the  dancing  girls  felt  the 
symptoms,  but  Eustacia  most  of  all.  The 
grass  under  their  feet  became  trodden  away, 


and  the  hard  beaten  surface  of  the  sod, 
when  viewed  aslant  toward  the  moonlight, 
shone  like  a polished  table.  The  pretty 
dresses  of  the  maids  lost  their  subtler  day 
colors,  and  showed  more  or  less  of  a misty 
white.  Eustacia  floated  round  and  round 
on  Wildeve’s  arm,  her  face  rapt  and  statu- 
esque; her  mind  had  passed  away  from 
and  forgotten  her  features,  which  were  left 
empty  aud  quiescent,  as  they  always  are 
when  feeling  goes  beyoud  their  register. 

How  near  she  was  to  Wildeve ! it  was  ter- 
rible to  think  of.  She  could  feel  his  breath- 
ing ; and  he,  of  course,  could  feel  hers.  How 
badly  she  had  treated  him ! yet  here  they 
were  treading  one  measure.  The  enchant- 
ment of  the  dance  surprised  her.  A clear 
line  of  difference  divided  like  a tangible 
cordon  experience  within  this  maze  of  mo- 
tion from  experience  without  it.  Her  be- 
ginning to  dance  had  been  like  a change 
of  atmosphere ; outside  she  had  been  steep- 
ed in  arctic  frigidity  by  comparison  with 
the  tropical  sensations  here.  She  had  en- 
tered the  dance  from  the  troubled  hours  of 
her  late  life  as  one  might  enter  a brilliant 
chamber  after  a night  walk  in  a wood. 
Wildeve  by  himself  would  have  been  mere- 
ly an  agitation ; Wildeve  added  to  the 
dance  and  the  moonlight  and  the  secrecy 
began  to  be  a delight. 

Whether  his  personality  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  this  sweetly  compounded 
feeling,  or  whether  the  dance  and  the  scene 
weighed  the  more  therein,  was  a nice  point 
upon  which  Eustacia  herself  was  entirely  iu 
a cloud. 

People  began  to  say,  “Who  are  they?” 
but  no  invidious  inquiries  were  made.  Had 
Eustacia  mingled  with  the  other  girls  in 
their  ordinary  daily  walks,  the  case  would 
have  been  different : here  she  was  not  in- 
convenienced by  excessive  inspection,  for 
all  were  wrought  to  their  brightest  grace 
by  the  occasion.  Like  the  planet  Mercury 
surroundetl  by  the  lustre  of  sunset,  her  per- 
manent brilliancy  passed  without  much  no- 
tice in  the  temporary  radiance  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

As  for  Wildeve,  his  feelings  are  easy  to 
guess.  Obstacles  were  a ripening  sun  to 
his  love,  and  he  was  at  this  moment  in  a de- 
lirium of  exquisite  misery.  To  clasp  as  his 
for  five  minutes  what  was  another  man’s 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  year  was  a kind 
of  thing  he  of  all  men  could  appreciate.  He 
had  long  since  begun  to  sigh  again  for  Eus- 
tacia ; indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  sign- 
ing the  marriage  register  wTith  Thomasin 
was  the  natural  signal  to  his  heart  to  re- 
turn to  its  first  quarters,  and  that  the  extra 
complication  of  Eustocia’s  marriage  was  the 
one  addition  required  to  make  that  return 
compulsory. 

Thus,  for  different  reasons,  what  was  to 
the  rest  an  exhilarating  movement  was  to 
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these  two  a riding  upon  the  whirlwind. 
The  dance  had  come  like  an  irresistible  at- 
tack upon  whatever  sense  of  social  order 
there  was  in  their  minds,  to  drive  them  back 
into  old  paths  which  were  now  no  longer 
regular. 

Through  three  dances  in  succession  they 
spun  their  way,  and  then,  fatigued  with  the 
incessant  motion,  Eustacia  turned  to  quit 
the  circle  in  which  she  had  already  remain- 
ed too  long.  Wilde ve  led  her  to  a grassy 
mound  a few  yards  distant,  where  sho  sat 
down,  her  partner  standing  beside  her. 
From  the  time  that  he  addressed  her  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dance  till  now  they  had 
not  exchanged  a word. 

“The  dance  and  the  walking  have  tired 
you  ?”  he  said. 

“ No ; not  greatly.” 

“ It  is  strange  that  we  should  have  met 
here  of  all  places  after  missing  each  other 
so  long.” 

“We  have  missed  because  we  tried  to 
miss,  I suppose.” 

“Yes.  Bnt  you  began  that  proceeding — 
by  breaking  a promise.” 

“ It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  talk  of  that 
now.  We  have  formed  other  ties  since  then 
— you  no  less  than  I.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  husband  is 
ill.” 

“ He  is  not  ill— only  incapacitated.” 

“ Yes : that  is  what  I mean.  I sincerely 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  trouble.  Fate 
has  treated  you  cruelly.” 

She  was  silent  a while.  “ Have  you  heard 
that  he  has  chosen  to  work  as  a furze-cut- 
ter f”  she  said,  in  a low,  mournful  voice. 

“ It  has  been  mentioned  to  me,”  answered 
Wildeve,  hesitatingly.  “ But  I hardly  be- 
lieved it.” 

“ It  is  true.  What  do  you  think  of  me  as 
a furze-cutter’s  wife  t” 

“ I think  the  same  as  ever  of  you,  Eustacia. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  can  degrade  yon : you 
ennoble  the  occupation  of  your  husband.” 

“ I wish  I could  feel  it.” 

“ Is  there  any  chance  of  Mr.  Yeobright  get- 
ting better  ?” 

“He  thinks  so.  I doubt  it.” 

“ I was  quite  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
had  taken  a cottage.  I thought,  in  common 
with  other  people,  that  he  would  have  tak- 
en you  off  to  a home  in  Paris  immediately 
after  you  had  married  him.  1 What  a gay, 
bright  future  she  has  before  her!’  I thought. 
He  will,  I suppose,  return  there  with  you  if 
his  sight  gets  strong  again  V9 

Observing  that  she  did  not  reply,  he  re- 
garded her  more  closely.  She  was  almost 
weeping.  Images  of  a future  never  to  be 
enjoyed,  the  revived  sense  of  her  bitter  dis- 
appointment, the  picture  of  the  neighbors’ 
suspended  ridicule  which  was  raised  by 
Wildeve’s  words,  had  been  too  much  for 
proud  Eustocia’s  equanimity. 


Wildeve  could  hardly  control  his  own  too 
forward  feelings  when  he  saw  her  silent  per- 
turbation. But  he  affected  not  to  notice 
this,  and  she  soon  recovered  her  calmness. 

“You  did  not  intend  to  walk  home  by 
yourself  f”  he  asked. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Eustacia.  “ What  could 
hurt  me  on  this  heath,  who  have  nothing  to 
lose  t” 

“The  first  half  of  my  way  home  is  the 
same  as  yours.  I shall  be  glad  to  keep  you 
company  as  far  as  Throope  Corner.”  See- 
ing that  Eustacia  sat  on  in  hesitation,  he 
added : “ Perhaps  you  think  it  unwise  to  be 
seen  in  the  same  road  with  me,  after  the 
events  of  last  summer t” 

“ Indeed,  I think  no  such  thing,”  she  said, 
haughtily.  “ I shall  accept  whose  company 
I choose,  for  all  that  may  be  said  by  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Egdon.” 

“ Then  let  us  walk  on — if  you  are  ready. 
Our  nearest  way  is  toward  that  holly  bush 
with  the  dark  shadow  that  you  see  down 
there.” 

Eustacia  arose,  and  walked  beside  him  in 
the  direction  signified,  brushing  her  way 
over  the  damping  heath  and  fern,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  strains  of  the  merry-makers, 
who  still  kept  up  the  dance.  The  moon 
had  now  waxed  bright  and  silvery,  but  the 
swarthy  heath  was  proof  against  such  illu- 
mination, and  there  was  to  be  observed  the 
striking  scene  of  a dark,  rayless  tract  of 
country,  under  an  atmosphere  charged  from 
its  zenith  to  its  extremities  with  whitest 
light.  To  an  eye  above  them  their  two 
faces  would  have  appeared  amid  the  ex- 
panse like  two  pearls  on  a table  of  ebony. 

On  this  account  the  irregularities  of  the 
path  were  not  visible,  and  Wildeve  occa- 
sionally stumbled ; while  Eustacia  found  it 
necessary  to  perform  some  graceful  feats  of 
balancing  whenever  a small  tuft  of  heather 
or  root  of  furze  protruded  itself  through  the 
grass  of  the  narrow  track,  and  entangled 
her  feet.  At  these  junctures  in  her  progress 
a hand  was  invariably  stretched  forward  to 
steady  her,  holding  her  firmly  until  smooth 
ground  was  again  reached,  when  the  hand 
was  again  withdrawn  to  a respectful  dis- 
tance. 

They  performed  the  journey  for  the  most 
part  in  silence,  and  drew  near  to  Throope 
Corner,  a few  hundred  yards  from  which  a 
short  path  branched  away  to  Eustacia’s 
house.  By  degrees  they  discerned  coming 
toward  them  a pair  of  human  figures,  ap- 
parently of  the  male  sex. 

When  they  came  a little  nearer  Eustacia 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  “ One  of  those 
men  is  my  husband.  He  promised  to  come 
to  meet  me.” 

“And  the  other  is  my  greatest  enemy,” 
said  Wildeve. 

“ It  looks  like  Diggory  Venn.” 

“That  is  the  man.” 
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“ It  is  an  awkward  meeting ; but  such  is 
my  fortune.  He  knows  too  much  about  me, 
unless  he  could  know  more,  and  so  prove  to 
himself  that  what  he  now  knows  counts  for 
nothing.  Well,  let  it  be:  you  must  deliver 
me  up  to  them.” 

“You  will  think  twice  before  you  direct 
me  to  do  that.  Here  is  a man  who  has  not 
forgotten  an  item  in  our  meetings  at  Black- 
barrow  : he  is  in  company  with  your  hus- 
band. Which  of  them,  seeing  us  together 
here,  will  believe  that  our  meeting  and 
dancing  at  the  gypsy  party  was  by  chance  !” 

“Very  well,”  she  whispered,  gloomily. 
“ Leave  me  before  they  come  up.” 

Wilde ve  bade  her  an  earnest  farewell,  and 
plunged  across  the  fern  and  furze,  Eustacia 
slowly  walking  on.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
she  met  her  husband  and  his  companion. 

“My  journey  ends  here  for  to-night,  red- 
dleman,”  said  Yeobright,  as  soon  as  ho  per- 
ceived her.  “ I turn  back  with  this  lady. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,  Mr.  Yeobright,”  said  Venn. 
“ I hope  to  see  you  better  soon.” 

The  light  shone  directly  upon  Venn’s  face 
as  he  spoke,  and  revealed  all  its  lines  to  Eus- 
tacia. He  was  looking  suspiciously  at  her. 
That  Venn’s  keen  eye  had  discerned  what 
Yeobright’s  feeble  vision  had  not — a man  in 
the  act  of  withdrawing  from  Eustacia’s  side 
— was  within  the  limits  of  the  probable. 

Had  Eustacia  been  able  to  follow  the  red- 
dleman  she  would  soon  have  found  striking 
confirmation  of  her  thought.  No  sooner  had 
Clym  given  her  his  arm  and  led  her  off  the 
scene  than  the  reddleman  turned  back  from 
the  beaten  track  toward  East  Egdon,  whith- 
er he  had  been  strolling  merely  to  accom- 
pany Clym  in  his  walk,  Diggory’s  van  being 
again  in  the  neighborhood.  Stretching  out 
his  long  legs,  he  crossed  the  pathless  portion 
of  the  heath  somewhat  in  the  direction  which 
Wildeve  had  taken.  Only  a man  accustom- 
ed to  nocturnal  rambles  could  at  this  hour 
have  descended  those  shaggy  slopes  with 
Venn’s  velocity  without  falling  headlong 
into  a pit,  or  snapping  off  his  leg  by  jam- 
ming his  foot  into  some  rabbit  burrow.  But 
Venn  went  on  without  much  inconvenience 
to  himself,  and  the  course  of  his  scamper 
was  toward  the  Quiet  Woman  Inn.  This 
place  he  reached  in  about  half  au  hour,  and 
he  was  well  aware  that  no  person  who  had 
been  near  Throope  Corner  when  he  started 
could  have  got  down  here  before  him. 

The  inn  was  not  yet  closed,  though  scarce- 
ly an  individual  was  there,  the  business  done 
being  chiefly  with  travellers  who  passed  the 
inn  on  long  journeys,  and  these  had  now 
gone  on  their  way.  Venn  went  to  the  pub- 
lic room,  called  for  a mug  of  ale,  and  in- 
quired of  the  maid  in  an  indifferent  tone  if 
Mr.  Wildeve  was  at  home. 

Thomasin  sat  in  an  inner  room,  and  heard 
Venn’s  voice.  When  customers  were  pres- 


ent she  seldom  showed  herself,  owing  to  her 
inherent  dislike  for  the  business,  but  per- 
ceiving that  no  one  else  was  there  to-night, 
she  came  out. 

“He  is  not  at  home  yet,  Diggory,”  she 
said,  pleasantly.  “ But  I expected  him  soon- 
er. He  has  been  to  East  Egdon  to  buy  a 
horse.” 

“Did  he  wear  a white  liatf” 

“Yes” 

“ Then  I saw  him  at  Throope  Corner,  lead- 
ing one  home,”  said  Venn,  dryly.  “ A beau- 
ty, with  a white  face  and  a mane  as  black  as 
night.  He  will  soon  be  here,  no  doubt.” 
Rising  and  looking  for  a moment  at  the  pure 
sweet  face  of  Thomasin,  over  which  a shad- 
ow of  sadness  had  passed  since  the  time 
when  he  had  last  seen  her,  he  ventured  to 
add:  “Mr.  Wildeve  seems  to  be  often  away 
at  this  time  f” 

“ Oh  yes,”  cried  Thomasin,  in  what  was 
intended  to  be  a tone  of  gayety.  “Hus- 
bands will  play  the  truant,  you  know.  I 
wish  you  could  tell  me  of  some  secret  plan 
that  would  help  me  to  keep  him  home  at  my 
will  in  the  evenings.” 

“ I will  consider  if  I know  of  one,”  replied 
Venn,  in  that  same  light  tone  which  meant 
no  lightness.  And  then  he  bowed  in  a man- 
ner of  his  own  invention,  and  moved  to  go. 
Thomasin  offered  him  her  hand ; and  with- 
out a sigh,  though  with  food  for  many,  the 
reddleman  went  out. 

When  Wildeve  returned,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  Thomasin  said,  simply,  and  in  the 
abashed  manner  usual  with  her  now,  “ Where 
is  the  horse,  Damon  f” 

“ Oh,  I have  not  bought  it,  after  all.  The 
man  asks  too  much.” 

“ But  somebody  saw  you  at  Throope  Cor- 
ner leading  it  home— a beauty,  with  a white 
face  and  a mane  as  black  as  night.” 

“Ah !”  said  Wildeve,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
her ; “ who  told  yon  that  f” 

“ Venn,  the  reddleman.” 

The  expression  of  Wildeve’s  face  became 
curiously  condensed.  “That  is  a mistake 
— it  must  have  been  some  one  else,”  he  said, 
slowly  and  testily,  for  he  perceived  that 
Venn’s  grim  countermoves  had  begun  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROUGH  COERCION  IS  EMPLOYED. 

Those  words  of  Thomasin,  which  Beemed 
so  little  but  meant  so  much,  remained  in  the 
ears  of  Diggory  Venn.  “Help  me  to  keep 
him  home  in  the  ovonings.” 

On  this  occasion  Venn  had  arrived  on  Eg- 
don Heath  only  to  cross  to  the  other  side : 
he  had  no  further  connection  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Yeobright  family,  and  he  had 
a business  of  his  own  to  attend  to.  Yet  he 
suddenly  began  to  feel  himself  drifting  into 
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the  old  track  of  manoeuvring  on  Thomasin’s 
account. 

He  sat  in  his  van  and  considered.  From 
Thomasin’s  words  and  manner  he  had  plain- 
ly gathered  that  Wildeve  neglected  her. 
For  whom  could  he  neglect  her  if  not  for 
Eustacia?  Yet  it  was  scarcely  credible 
that  things  had  come  to  such  a head  as  to 
instigate  Enstacia  to  systematically  encour- 
age him.  He  resolved  to  reconnoitre  some- 
what carefully  the  lonely  path  which  led 
across  the  hills  from  Wildeve’s  dwelling  to 
Clym’s  house  at  Alderworth. 

At  this  time,  as  has  been  seen,  Wildeve 
was  quite  innocent  of  any  predetermined 
act  of  intrigue,  and  except  at  the  dance  on 
the  green  he  had  not  once  met  Eustacia 
since  her  marriage.  But  that  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  was  in  him  had  been  shown  by  a 
recent  romantic  habit  of  his — a habit  of  go- 
iug  out  after  dark  and  strolling  toward  Al- 
der worth,  there  looking  at  the  moon  and 
stars,  looking  at  Eustacia’s  house,  and  walk- 
ing back  at  leisure. 

Accordingly,  when  watching  on  the  night 
after  the  festival,  the  reddleman  saw  him 
ascend  by  the  little  path,  lean  over  the  front 
gate  of  Clym’s  garden,  sigh,  and  turn  to  go 
back  again.  It  was  plain  that  Wildeve’s 
intrigue  was  rather  ideal  than  real.  Venn 
retreated  before  him  down  the  hill  to  a place 
where  the  path  was  merely  a deep  groove 
between  the  heather ; here  he  mysteriously 
bent  over  the  ground  for  a few  minutes,  and 
retired.  When  Wildeve  came  on  to  that 
spot  his  ankle  was  caught  by  something, 
and  he  fell  headlong. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  power  of 
respiration  he  sat  up  and  listened.  There 
was  not  a sound  in  the  gloom  beyond  the 
spiritless  stir  of  the  summer  wind.  Feeling 
about  for  the  obstacle  which  had  dung  him 
down,  he  discovered  that  two  tufts  of  heath 
had  been  tied  together  across  the  path, 
forming  a loop  which  to  a traveller  was  cer- 
tain overthrow.  Wildeve  pulled  off  the 
string  that  bound  them,  and  went  on  with 
tolerable  quickness.  On  reaching  home  he 
found  the  cord  to  be  of  a reddish  color.  It 
was  just  what  he  had  expected. 

Although  his  weaknesses  were  not  special- 
ly those  akin  to  physical  fear,  this  species 
of  coup  dejarnac  from  one  he  knew  too  well 
troubled  the  mind  of  Wildeve.  But  his 
movements  were  unaltered  thereby.  A 
night  or  two  later  he  again  went  up  the 
hill  to  Alderworth,  taking  the  precaution 
of  keeping  out  of  the  path.  The  sense  that 
he  was  watched,  that  craft  was  employed 
to  circumvent  his  errant  proclivities,  add- 
ed piquancy  to  a journey  so  entirely  senti- 
mental, so  long  as  the  danger  was  of  no 
fearful  sort.  He  imagined  that  Venn  and 
Mrs.  Yeobright  were  in  league,  and  felt  that 
there  was  a certain  legitimacy  in  combat- 
ing such  a coalition. 


The  heath  to-night  appeared  to  be  totally 
deserted;  and  Wildeve,  after  looking  over 
Eustacia’s  garden  gate  for  some  little  time, 
with  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  tempted  by 
the  fascination  which  emotional  smuggling 
had  for  his  nature  to  advance  toward  the 
window,  which  was  not  quite  closed,  the 
blind  being  only  partly  drawn  down.  He 
could  see  into  the  room,  and  Eustacia  was 
sitting  there  alone.  Wildeve  contemplated 
her  for  a minute,  and  then,  retreating  into 
the  heath,  beat  the  ferns  lightly,  where- 
upon moths  flew  out  alarmed.  Securing 
one,  he  returned  to  the  window,  and  hold- 
ing the  moth  to  the  chink,  opened  his  hand. 
The  moth  made  toward  the  candle  upon 
Eustacia’s  table,  hovered  round  it  two  or 
three  times,  and  flew  into  the  flame. 

Eustacia  started  up.  This  had  been  a 
well-known  signal  in  old  times  when  Wild- 
eve had  used  to  come  secretly  wooing  to 
Mistover.  She  at  once  knew  that  Wildeve 
was  outside,  but  before  she  could  consider 
what  to  do,  her  husband  came  in  from  up 
stairs.  Eustacia’s  face  burned  crimson  at 
the  unexpected  collision  of  incidents,  and 
filled  with  an  animation  that  it  too  fre- 
quently lacked. 

“ You  have  a very  high  color,  dearest,”  said 
Yeobright,  when  he  came  close  enough  to  see 
it.  “Your  appearance  would  be  no  worse 
if  it  were  always  so.” 

“I  am  warm,”  said  Enstacia.  “I  think  I 
will  go  into  the  air  for  a few  minutes.” 

“ Shall  I go  with  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no.  I am  only  going  to  the  gate.” 

She  arose,  but  before  Bhe  had  time  to  get 
out  of  the  room  a loud  rapping  began  upon 
the  front-door. 

“ I’ll  go — I’ll  go,”  said  Eustacia,  in  an  un- 
usually quick  tone  for  her;  and  she  glanced 
toward  the  window  whence  the  moth  had 
flown,  but  nothing  appeared  there. 

“You  had  better  not,  at  this  time  of  the 
evening.”  Clym  stepped  before  her  into  the 
passage,  aud  Enstacia  waited,  her  somno- 
lent manner  covering  her  inner  heat  and 
agitation. 

She  listened,  and  Clym  opened  the  door. 
No  words  were  uttered  outside,  and  present- 
ly he  closed  it  and  came  back,  saying,  “ No- 
body was  there.  I wonder  what  that  could 
have  meant  ?” 

He  was  left  to  wonder  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  for  no  explanation  offered  it- 
self, and  Enstacia  said  nothing,  the  addition- 
al fact  that  she  knew  of  only  adding  more 
mystery  to  the  performance. 

Meanwhile  a little  drama  had  been  acted 
outside  which  saved  Eustacia  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  compromising  herself  with  Wild- 
eve that  evening  at  least.  While  he  had 
been  preparing  his  moth  signal  another 
person  had  come  behind  him  up  to  the  gate. 
This  man,  who  carried  a gun  in  his  hand, 
looked  on  for  a moment  at  the  other’s  oper- 
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ation  by  the  window,  walked  up  to  the 
bouse,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then  van- 
ished round  the  corner  and  over  the  hedge. 

“D him!"  shouted  Wildeve.  “He 

has  been  watching  me  again.” 

As  his  signal  had  been  rendered  futile  by 
this  uproarious  rapping,  Wildeve  withdrew, 
passed  out  at  the  gate,  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  path  without  thinking  of  any 
thing  except  getting  away  unnoticed.  Half- 
way down  the  hill  the  path  ran  near  a knot 
of  stunted  hollies,  which  in  the  general 
darkness  of  the  scene  stood  as  the  pupil  in 
a black  eye.  When  Wildeve  reached  this 
point  a report  startled  his  ear,  and  a few 
speut  gunshots  fell  among  the  leaves  aronnd 
him. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  that  gun’s  discharge ; and  he 
rushed  into  the  clump  of  hollies,  beating  the 
bushes  furiously  with  his  stick ; but  nobody 
was  there.  This  attack  was  a more  serious 
matter  than  the  last,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  Wildeve  recovered  his  equanimity. 
A new  and  most  unpleasant  system  of  men- 
ace had  begun,  and  the  intent  appeared  to 
be  to  do  him  grievous  bodily  harm.  Wild- 
eve had  looked  upon  Venn’s  first  attempt  as 
a species  of  horse-play  which  the  reddleman 
had  indulged  in  for  want  of  knowing  bet- 
ter ; but  now  the  boundary  line  was  passed 
which  divides  the  annoying  from  the  per- 
ilous. 

Had  Wildeve  known  how  thoroughly  in 
earnest  Venn  had  become,  be  might  have 
been  still  more  alarmed.  The  reddleman 
had  been  almost  exasperated  by  the  sight 
of  Wildeve  outside  Clyrn’s  house,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  short  of  abso- 
lutely shooting  him,  to  terrify  the  young 
innkeeper  out  of  his  recalcitrant  impulses. 
The  doubtful  legitimacy  of  such  rough  co- 
ercion did  not  disturb  t he  mind  of  Venn.  It 
troubles  few  such  minds  in  such  cases,  and 
sometimes  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  From 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford  to  Farmer 
Lynch’s  short  way  with  the  scamps  of  Vir- 
ginia there  have  been  many  triumphs  of 
justice  which  are  mockeries  of  law. 

About  half  a mile  below  Clym’s  secluded 
dwelling  lay  a hamlet  where  lived  one  of 
the  two  constables  who  preserved  the  peace 
in  the  parish  of  Alderworth,  and  Wildeve 
went  straight  to  the  const  able’s  cottage.  Al- 
most the  first  thing  that  he  saw  on  openiug 
the  door  was  the  constable’s  truncheon  hang- 
ing to  a nail,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  here 
were  the  means  to  his  purpose.  On  inquiry, 
however,  of  the  constable’s  wife,  he  learned 
that  the  constable  was  not  at  home.  Wild- 
eve said  he  would  wait. 

The  minutes  ticked  on,  and  the  constable 
did  not  arrive.  Wildeve  cooled  down  from 
his  state  of  high  indignation  to  a restless 
dissatisfaction  with  himself,  the  scene,  the 
constable’s  wife,  and  the  whole  set  of  cir- 


cumstances. He  arose  and  left  the  house. 
Altogether  the  experience  of  that  evening 
had  had  a cooling,  not  to  say  a chilling,  ef- 
fect on  misdirected  tenderness,  and  Wildeve 
was  in  no  mood  to  ascend  again  to  Alder- 
worth  after  night-fall  in  hope  of  a stray 
glance  from  Eustacia. 

Thus  far  the  reddleman  had  been  tolera- 
bly successful  in  his  rude  contrivances  for 
keeping  down  WTildeve’s  inclination  to  rove 
in  the  evening.  He  had  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  possible  meeting  between  Eustacia  and 
her  old  lover  this  very  night.  But  he  bad 
not  anticipated  that  the  tendency  of  his  ac- 
tion would  be  to  divert  Wildeve’s  movement 
rather  than  to  stop  it.  The  gambling  with 
the  guineas  had  not  conduced  to  make  him 
a welcome  guest  to  Clym ; but  to  call  upon 
his  wife’s  relative  was  natural,  and  he  was 
determined  to  see  Eustacia.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  some  less  untoward  hour 
than  ten  o’clock  at  night.  “ Since  it  is  un- 
safe to  go  in  the  evening,”  he  said,  “ I’ll  go 
by  day.” 

Meanwhile  Venn  had  left  the  heath  and 
gone  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Yeobright,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  since  she  had 
learned  what  a providential  countermove 
he  had  made  toward  the  restitution  of  the 
family  guineas.  She  wondered  at  the  late- 
ness of  his  call,  but  had  no  objection  to  see 
him. 

He  gave  her  a full  account  of  Clym’s  af- 
fliction, and  of  the  state  in  which  he  was 
living ; then,  referring  to  Thomasin,  touched 
gently  upon  the  apparent  sadness  of  her 
days.  “ Now,  ma’am,  depend  upon  it,”  he 
said, “ you  couldn’t  do  a better  thing  for  ei- 
ther of  ’em  than  to  make  yourself  at  home 
in  their  houses,  even  if  there  should  be  a 
little  rebuff'  at  first.” 

I “ Both  she  and  my  son  disobeyed  me  in 
I marrying ; therefore  I have  no  interest  iu 
their  households.  Their  troubles  are  of  their 
own  making.”  Mrs.  Yeobright  tried  to  speak 
severely,  but  the  account  of  her  sou’s  state 
had  moved  her  more  than  she  cared  to  show. 

“Your  visits  would  make  Wildeve  walk 
straighter  than  he  is  inclined  to  do,  and 
might  prevent  unhappiness  up  the  hill.” 

“ What  do  yon  mean  ?” 

“ I saw  something  to-night  up  there  which 
I didn’t  like  at  all.  I wish  your  son’s  house 
and  Mr.  Wildeve’s  were  a hundred  miles 
apart  instead  of  three.” 

“Then  there  mu  an  understanding  be- 
tween him  and  Clym’s  wife  when  he  made 
a fool  of  Thomasin !” 

“We’ll  hope  there’s  no  understanding 
now.” 

“ And  our  hope  will  probably  be  very  vain. 
Oh,  Clym ! Oh,  Thomasin !” 

“ There’s  no  harm  done  yet.  In  fact*  Fve 
persuaded  Wildeve  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness.” 

“Howf 
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“ Oh,  not  by  talking.  By  a plan  of  mine 
called  the  silent  system.” 

“ I hope  you’ll  succeed.” 

“I  shall  if  you  help  me  by  calling  and 
making  friends  with  your  son.  You’ll  have 
a chance  then  of  using  your  eyes.” 

“ Well,  since  it  has  come  to  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Yeobright,  sadly,  “ I will  own  to  you,  reddle- 
man,  that  I thought  of  going.  I should  be 
much  happier  if  we  were  reconciled.  The 
marriage  is  unalterable.  My  life  may  be  cut 
short,  and  I should  wish  to  die  in  peace. 
He  is  my  only  son — and  since  sons  are  made 
of  such  stuff,  I am  not  sorry  I have  no  other. 
As  for  Thomasin,  I never  expected  much 
from  her,  and  she  has  not  disappointed  me. 
But  I forgave  her  long  ago,  and  I forgive 
him  now.  I’ll  go.” 

At  this  very  time  of  the  reddleman’s  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Yeobright  at  Blooms  End, 
another  conversation  on  the  same  subject 
was  languidly  proceeding  at  Alderworth. 

All  the  day  Clym  had  borne  himself  as  if 
his  mind  were  too  full  of  its  own  matter  to 
allow  him  to  care  about  outward  things,  and 
his  words  now  showed  what  had  occupied 
his  thoughts.  “ 8ince  1 have  been  away  to- 
day, Eustacia,  1 have  considered  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  heal  up  this  ghastly 
breach  between  my  mother  and  myself.  It 
troubles  me.” 

“ What  do  you  propose  to  do  f”  said  Eus- 
tacia, abstractedly,  for  she  could  not  clear 
away  from  her  the  excitement  caused  by 
Wilde ve’s  recent  manoeuvre  for  an  inter- 
view. 

“ You  seem  to  take  a very  mild  interest  in 
what  I propose,  little  or  much,”  said  Clym, 
with  tolerable  warmth. 

“ You  mistake  me,”  she  answered,  reviving 
at  his  reproach.  “I  am  only  thinking  of 
things.” 

“ What  things  f” 

“Partly  of  that  moth  whose  skeleton  is 
getting  burned  up  in  the  wick  of  the  candle. 
But  you  know  I always  take  an  interest  in 
what  you  say.” 

“Very  well,  dear.  Then  I think  I must 
go  and  call  upon  her.  It  is  a thing  I am 
not  at  all  too  proud  to  do,  and  only  a feeling 
that  I might  irritate  her  has  kept  me  away 
so  long.  But  I must  do  something.  It  is 
wrong  in  me  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing  to 
go  on.” 

“ What  have  you  to  blame  yourself  about  f ” 

“ She  is  getting  old,  and  her  life  is  lonely, 
and  I am  her  only  son.” 

“ She  has  Thomasin.” 

“Thomasin  is  not  her  daughter;  and  if 
she  were,  that  would  not  excuse  me.  But 
this  is  beside  the  point.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  her,  and  all  I wish  to  ask 
you  is  whether  you  will  do  your  best  to  help 
me — that  is,  forget  the  past,  and  if  she  shows 
her  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  meet  her 


half-way  by  welcoming  her  to  our  house,  or 
by  accepting  a welcome  to  hers  f ” 

At  first  Eustacia  had  closed  her  lips  as  if 
she  would  rather  do  any  thing  on  the  whole 
globe  than  what  he  suggested.  But  the 
lines  of  her  mouth  softened  with  thought, 
though  not  so  far  as  they  might  have  soft- 
ened; and  she  said,  “I  will  put  nothing  iu 
your  way ; but  after  what  has  passed,  it  is 
asking  too  much  that  I go  and  make  ad- 
vances.” 

“ You  never  distinctly  told  me  what  did 
pass  between  you.” 

. “I  could  not  do  it  then,  nor  can  I now. 
Sometimes  more  bitterness  is  sown  iu  five 
minutes  than  can  be  got  rid  of  in  a whole 
life ; and  that  may  be  the  case  here.”  She 
paused  a few  moments,  and  added : “ If  you 
had  never  returned  to  your  native  place, 
Ctym,  what  a blessing  it  would  have  been 
for  you ! ...  It  has  altered  the  destinies 
of—” 

“ Three  people.” 

“ Five,”  Eustacia  thought ; but  she  kept 
that  in. 


O 

+ 

L 

WE  were  seated  at  the  breakfast  table, 
Helen  and  I,  in  our  pleasant  cottage 
on  the  Hudson,  when  the  letters  were 
brought  in.  Helen  uttered  a little  cry  of 
delight  as  her  eye  fell  upon  a dainty  mon- 
ogram composed  of  the  letters  E B M,  so 
deftly  intertwined  that  no  uninitiated  eye 
could  possibly  have  deciphered  them.  I 
recognized  the  monogram  as  that  of  one  of 
my  wife’s  oldest  friends,  Elsie  Montague, 
and,  leaving  her  to  her  raptures,  buried  my- 
self in  my  own  correspondence.  A second 
cry,  one  of  dismay  this  time,  brought  me 
quickly  to  the  surface,  however.  I looked 
up  to  find  Helen’s  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  over 
the  edge  of  the  letter  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  while  a look  of  dismay  struggled  in  a 
comical  manner  with  the  delight  which  over- 
spread her  face. 

“ What  is  it,  Helen  ?”  I asked.  “ Is  Elsie 
engaged,  or  married,  or  dead  t She  can  not 
well  be  dead,  though,  as  she  has  written 
herself.  Has  she  lost  her  fortune  or  her 
beauty  ? Is  she—” 

“ Oh,  no,  no !”  cried  Helen,  half  laughing, 
half  tearful.  “ The  letter  is  not  from  Elsie 
at  all,  but  from  her  aunt,  Miss  Montague. 
She  wants  Elsie  to  come  here — to  us — now, 
to  make  us  a visit.  What  shall  I do  ?” 

I stared  at  Helen  for  a moment,  wonder- 
ing whether  she  had  lost  her  senses. 

“Dot  Why,  let  her  come,  by  all  means. 
You’ve  asked  her  often  enough,  I’m  sure,”  I 
said,  returning  to  my  letters,  relieved  that 
no  more  intricate  problem  had  been  pre- 
sented for  solution. 
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“ Bnt,  Fred,  you  don’t  understand,”  plead- 
ed Helen.  “ You  kuow  that  Miss  Montague 
has  been  a mother  to  Elsie,  and  loves  her 
like  a mother,  I am  sure.  Now  Elsie  has 
just  refused  a match  upon  which  Miss  Mon- 
tague has  set  her  heart.” 

“ Plucky  girl !”  I said,  “ to  refuse  a man 
whom  she  does  not  love.  Bring  her  here  by 
all  meaus,  and  we’ll  make  a heroine  of  her.” 

“ Will  you  be  quiet  and  listen  to  what  she 
writes  ?”  says  Helen,  in  despair.  “ * A year 
ago  Elsie  was  as  nice  a girl  as  you  will  find 
any  where,’  ” read  Helen.  “ 1 The  mischief 
all  comes  from  her  visit  to  Boston.  There 
she  fell  in  with  a set  who  were  science- 
mad,  who  spent  their  time  tearing  about  to 
lectures,  and  burned  the  skin  off  their  faces 
and  ruined  their  clothes  with  their  u scien- 
tific experiments,”  save  the  mark!  and  un- 
bent their  minds,  in  their  leisure  hours,  over 
geology  and  entomology  and  ornithology, 
and  such  like  inventions  of  the  adversary. 
She  would  have  outgrown  all  this,  for  the 
girl  has  a natural,  healthy  taste  for  society 
and  amusements,  but,  unluckily,  they  found 
her  too  promising  a pupil  to  be  lost,  and  so 
gave  her  letters  to  friends  here,  who  are 
rapidly  finishing  what  they  began.  The 
girl  is  mad,  my  dear,  absolutely  mad! 
Frank  Avery  is  a fine,  upright,  whole-soul- 
ed young  man,  with  a handsome  face  and 
fortune  and  a sound  classical  education. 
She  liked  him  well  enough  before  she  wont 
mad,  but  now,  forsooth ! she  must  sneer  at 
the  classics  and  throw  Huxley  in  my  teeth. 
“ A man  should  know  the  world  he  walks  on 
first,  and  if  he  then  has  time  to  gnaw  dead 
bones,  well  and  good,”  so  says  Miss  Minx. 
She  must  have  a scientist,  if  you  please,  a 
man  “whose  mind  is  stored  with  a knowl- 
edge of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths 
of  Nature  and  the  laws  of  her  operations.” 
Now  I might  let  her  take  her  own  way,  if  I 
were  not  really  sure  that,  at  bottom,  she 
loves  Frank  Avery.  Just  now  she  is  daz- 
zled and  befooled  by  the  new  lights  which 
have  been  poured  in  upon  her,  and  does  not 
see,  or  seeing  will  not  understand,  that  the 
first  and  oldest  law  of  nature  is  to  love , and 
that  that  one  Frank  Avery  thoroughly  un- 
derstands; that,  with  his  help,  she  could 
follow  it  happily  and  successfully  all  the 
days  of  her  life. 

“ 1 Now  all  I ask  of  you  is  that  you  will 
let  her  come  to  you  for  a month  or  so,  where 
she  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  her  scientific 
friends,  and  at  leisure  to  solve  the  problems 
of  her  own  heart.  I do  not  want  her  to  feel 
banished  or  under  punishment.  I send  her 
to  you  (if  you  will  have  her)  because  I know 
that  with  you  she  will  be  at  once  happy  and 
out  of  the  way  of  all  these  new-fangled  ideas 
which  have  maddened  her.’ 

“Don’t  you  see  now,”  asked  Helen,  paus- 
ing abruptly,  “ that  this  is  the  last  place  on 
earth  for  her  to  come  to  just  now  T” 


“Why,  my  deart”  I said,  innocently. 
not  scientific,  and  I couldn’t  marry  her  if  I 
were,  being  already  provided  for  in  that  re- 
spect.” 

“You l”  said  Helen,  scornfully.  “I  wish 
you  wouldn’t  make  bad  jokes,  but  listen  to* 
me.  Have  you  forgotten  Harry  f” 

“Forgotten  Harry!”  I said.  “By  no 
means,  bnt — Oh!  ah!  I begin  to  see.  You 
think  Miss  Montague  wouldn’t  wish  her  to 
come  if  she  knew  that  we  are  in  possession 
of  a scientist  here  t Let  her  come,  my  dear, 
let  her  come.  Let  her  taste  the  bliss  of — 
inhabiting  the  same  house  with  a naturalist 
for  a month.  If  that  does  not  cure  her,  noth- 
ing will.  Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken, 
Miss  Montague  will  find  that  she  * builded 
better  than  she  knew’  when  she  sent  her  to 
us.  Let  her  come,  by  all  means.”  Helen 
still  looked  dubious,  but  before  she  could 
reply,  it  became  necessary  to  drop  the  con- 
versation, for  the  door  opened  and  Harry 
sauntered  into  the  room. 

A charming  fellow  was  my  brother-in-law 
Harry  Leighton,  frank  and  innocent  as  a 
boy  in  spite  of  his  twenty-four  years ; good- 
looking  too,  with  clear  blue  eyes,  a tall  stal- 
wart figure,  and  close-curling  rings  of  brown 
hair.  Yes,  certainly  a oharming  fellow ; but 
—did  you  ever  live  in  the  house  with  a nat- 
uralist— a small  house,  mind  you,  where  ev- 
ery thing  must  be  kept  triin  and  “ship- 
shape” under  penalty  of  everlasting  confu- 
siou  and  entanglement!  Never  mind  that 
now,  though.  Perhaps  you  will  see  my 
meaniug  more  clearly  before  I get  through. 

Harry  had  been  for  an  early — a very  early 
— walk,  and  he  was  in  his  usual  out-of-door 
accoutrements.  Bachelor  Butterfly,  dear  to 
our  childish  hearts  ! Nay,  Bachelor  Butter- 
fly himself  never  was  such  a figure.  He  had 
been  originally  arrayed  in  gray  trousers  and 
blue  flannel  shirt,  but  as  the  ardor  of  his 
pursuit  invariably  led  him  “through  bush, 
through  brier,”  not  to  speak  of  sundry  quag- 
mires and  stagnant  pools,  the  original  color 
or  texture  of  his  garments  would  have  been 
hard  indeed  to  guess  through  their  present 
coating  of  mud  and  dirt.  From  his  belt 
was  suspended  the  usual  assortment  of  box- 
es and  bottles,  which  had  inspired  one  of 
our  puzzled  neighbors  with  the  inquiry: 
“Why  does  Harry  Leighton  always  wear 
that  life-preserver  around  his  waist  when 
he  goes  out!”  A huge  butterfly  net  was 
grasped  in  one  hand,  and  around  him  float- 
ed mingled  odors  of  chloroform,  benzine, 
and  decay — odors  to  which  we  were  so  ac- 
customed that  they  scarcely  produced  a re- 
mark iu  general.  This  time,  however,  the 
perfume  was  so  very  pronounced  that  Helen 
backed  rapidly  away,  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

“What  is  it!”  asked  Harry,  looking 
around,  blandly  but  vaguely.  Benzine! 
No!  Ah ! I remember  now.  I was  exam in- 
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in g a heap  of  moss-bunkers  this  morning 
upon  the  beach.  I found  several  beautiful 
specimens  among  them,  but  they  had  been 
lying  there  for  some  time,  and  were — well, 
rather  soffc.  Never  mind  that,  though,” 
says  Harry,  waving  the  subject  airily  aside. 
44  Just  see  the  results!”1 

And  forthwith  a various  heap  of  crawly 
and  wriggling  things  is  deposited  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  table  (of  the  side  table, 
fortunately),  whence  they  disperse  them- 
selves rapidly  in  all  directions.  Helen, 
amusement  and  disgust  struggling  visibly 
in  her  countenance,  hastens  to  the  rescue 
of  her  table  and  carpet ; while  Harry,  in  no 
wise  discomposed,  dilates  fervently  upon 
the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  spoils.  As 
for  me,  I am  suddenly  seized  with  a spasm 
of  wild  though  secret  mirth  as  a vision  of 
our  fair-liaired  Elsie  rises  before  me,  with 
her  delicate  high-bred  instincts,  her  exqui- 
site daintiness  and  refinement,  and  I wonder 
how  long  her  scientific  aspirations  will  hold 
good  against  the  revelations  which  await 
her  here. 

IL 

It  was  in  the  broad  glare  of  a midsummer 
noon  that  Elsie  arrived,  fresh  and  dainty  as 
her  wont,  with  no  ruffle  of  her  jaunty  travel- 
ling suit,  no  wave  of  her  shining  hair,  dis- 
turbed. That  was  one  of  Elsie’s  peculiari- 
ties, that  no  amount  of  travel  or  exposure 
could  in  the  least  disarrange  the  dainty  neg- 
ligence of  her  costume,  or  heighten  by  more 
than  a shade  the  delicate  color  upon  her 
cheeks. 

Harry  was  too  busy  examining  some  of 
his  last  prizes  with  the  aid  of  a magnifying- 
glass  to  bestow  more  than  a passing  greet- 
ing upon  our  guest. 

“What  do  you  think  of  her,  my  boyt” 
I asked,  as  I returned  to  the  parlor,  while 
Helen  escorted  Elsie  np  stairs. 

44  Beautiful !”  cries  Harry,  with  less  of  ab- 
straction and  more  of  enthusiasm  in  his  tone 
than  I have  ever  before  heard  him  express 
on  any  subject  outside  of  natural  history. 
“Really,  quite  perfect  as  far  as  I can  see,” 
he  continues,  without  looking  up. 

I am  a little  surprised  at  his  extravagant 
praise,  but  join  in  cordially. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes  f That  full, 
soft,  brownish-gray  is  so  rare,  and  the  tinge 
of  green  gives  them  such  a singular  brill- 
iance and  transparency.” 

“ Brown  f green  ? What  are  you  talking 
about  f Whore  are  your  eyes,  Frederick  f 
Why,  they  are  blue — as  clear  and  unmis- 
takable a blue  as  I ever  saw ; and  so  won- 
derfully shaded !” 

I am  staggered  for  a moment,  but  hastily 
concluding  that  my  worthy  brother-in-law 
must  be  color-blind,  I resume,  cheerfully: 
“Yes,  their  shading  is  a great  part  of 
their  beauty.  They  would  be  nothing  with- 
out those  long  curved  lashes — ” 


I stop  suddenly,  for  Harry’s  look  of  utter 
bewilderment  verges  for  a moment  upon 
idiocy.  He  thrusts  his  hands  into  his  hair, 
rumpling  it  wildly  as  he  stares  at  me.  Sud- 
denly a look  of  relief  rushes  across  his  face, 
as  he  ejaculates,  fervently : “ I beg  your  par- 
don, Fred.  For  an  instant  I really  thought 
you  had  gone  mad.  I quite  forgot  that  you 
are  not  of  a scientific  turn  of  mind.  By 
Mashes’  you  of  course  mean  her  antenna. 
Yes,  they  are  remarkably  long.” 

It  is  my  turn  for  bewilderment  now,  but 
I control  my  feelings  with  an  effort,  as  I in- 
quire, mildly : “ May  I ask  to  what 4 she’  you 
are  referring,  Harry  f” 

44  To  what  * she  V ” repeats  Harry,  in  a tone 
of  surprise.  “ Why,  what  could  I be  speak- 
ing of  but  this  superb  specimen  of  Sarnia 
gloveri  ? which  I have  just  received  from 
Arizona  f” 

As  he  speaks  he  points  to  a large  moth, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  I notice  upon  the 
table  before  him. 

Before  I can  reply,  however,  Helen  ap- 
pears suddenly  upon  the  scene,  with  head 
erect  and  sparkling  eyes.  Between  her  out- 
stretched hands  she  bears  gingerly  a huge 
china  wash-bowl,  which  I recognize  as  that 
which  usually  graces  our  44  spare  room.” 
Without  a word  she  deposits  it  upon  the 
table  before  us,  removes  the  bit  of  blue 
mosquito  netting  which  has  been  stretched 
across  it,  and  reveals  a frog.  Yes,  a huge 
green  frog,  with  fat  speckled  body  and 
sprawling  legs  and  round  bright  eyes,  with 
which  he  surveys  us  calmly.  Helen  says 
not  a word,  but  stands  like  a statue  of  judg- 
ment, gazing  steadily  at  Harry.  He,  on  his 
part,  stares  with  a puzzled  air  first  at  the 
frog,  then  at  Helen,  until  suddenly  the  mean- 
ing of  her  accusing  gaze  breaks  upon  him 
and  he  starts  to  his  feet. 

44  Upon  my  word,  Helen,  Fm  very  sorry,” 
he  cries.  “ I brought  that  fellow  home  last 
night  to  try  the  effect  of  electricity  upon 
his  hind-foot,  you  know.  I didn’t  know 
where  to  put  him,  so  I just  popped  him  into 
that  basin,  intending  to  take  him  out  this 
morning,  and  then  forgot  all  about  him.” 

“Elsie  found  it  just  as  she  was  about  to 
wash  her  hands,”  says  Helen,  44  and  it  fright- 
ened her  almost  to  death.” 

An  expression  of  amused  scorn  crosses 
Harry’s  face.  “ Frightened  her!”  he  ex- 
claims. 44  I’m  very  sorry  I forgot  it ; but — 
afraid  of  a frog ! Ob,  nonsense !” 

And,  finding  the  subject  beyoud  his  pow- 
ers of  expression,  he  subsides  into  an  injured 
silence,  while  Helen,  laughing  now  in  spite 
of  herself,  leaves  the  room  with  the  empty 
basin. 

Elsie’s  eyes  are  both  awe-struck  and 
mirthful  ns  she  enters  the  room  half  an 
hour  later.  No  doubt  onr  little  domicile 
presented  an  extraordinary  appearance,  lit- 
tered as  it  was  in  every  direction  with  Har- 
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ry’s  spoils.  Helen  has  long  ago  given  up 
the  hopeless  attempt  of  keeping  them  with- 
in hounds,  and  resigns  herself  meekly  to 
finding  cocoons  upon  her  work-table,  “ set- 
ting-boards” (which  must  upon  no  account 
be  disturbed)  upon  the  piano,  curious  little 
“ messes”  in  cups  or  saucers  upon  all  the 
window-sills,  chrysalids  wherever  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  sat  upon,  and  specimens  of 
all  sorts  scattered  about  in  the  most  unlike- 
ly places.  Only  one  point  she  maintains, 
faintly  but  unwaveringly.  Dead  specimens 
(when  not  too  dead)  she  can  tolerate,  but 
living  ones  must  positively  be  kept  out  of 
the  parlors.  Before  the  necessity  for  the 
strict  enforcement  of  this  law  made  itself 
felt,  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  vari- 
ous awkwardnesses  to  which  Harry’s  tastes 
had  given  rise ; how  ancient  maiden  ladies 
had  been  startled  out  of  all  decorum  by  the 
sight  of  huge  green  and  yellow  worms  plac- 
idly wriggling  their  way  across  the  carpet; 
of  rare  varieties  of  spiders  spinning  indus- 
triously in  corners ; of  stray  toads  and  liz- 
ards peering  up  at  them  with  sharp,  inquis- 
itive eyes ; of  water-beetles  bumming  wildly 
in  their  very  ears,  startling  them  with  hor- 
rid thoughts  of  bats — those  terrors  of  all 
well-regulated  female  minds,  I must  ac- 
knowledge that  even  Harry  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  this  rule,  and,  as  a general  thing, 
conformed  to  it,  though  once  in  a while  na- 
ture and  forgetfulness  still  got  the  better 
of  him. 

m. 

According  to  all  precedent,  Elsie’s  en- 
trance should  have  been  the  signal  for  Har- 
ry’s disappearance  by  the  opposite  door. 
So  it  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  but  for 
her  first  exclamation  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  brilliant  carcass  over  whioh  Harry  was 
gloating. 

“ What  a beautiful  butterfly !” 

When  did  the  word  butterfly  ever  fall  un- 
heeded upon  Harry’s  ear  f Now  he  bristled 
himself  in  lofty  scorn. 

“ Butterfly  t I beg  your  pardon.  That 
is  no  butterfly.” 

Elsie  looked  dazed.  “ I beg  yours,”  she 
said,  humbly ; “ but — but  do  you  call  it  a 
bird f” 

“ Butterfly!  bird!”  cries  Harry.  “Why, 
where  are  your  eyes  t Can’t  you  see  by  the 
feathered  antennw  that  it  is  a moth  f” 

“ A moth !”  cried  Elsie,  in  dismay.  “ But 
I thought  moths  were  ugly  little  brown 
things  that  flutter  round  the  candles  at 
night,  and  eat  woolens,  and — ” 

I interpose  hastily,  while  Harry  is  yet 
speechless  in  his  indignation  and  contempt. 

“ Supposo  you  bring  out  one  of  your  cases 
and  show  Miss  Montague  the  difference  be- 
tween moths  aud  butterflies,”  I suggest,  by 
way  of  casting  a sop  to  a scientific  Cerbe- 
rus. 

Harry  hesitates,  looks  dubious,  but  final- 


ly decides  to  comply  with  my  suggestion, 
though  it  is  with  rather  an  air  of  “casting 
his  pearls,”  etc.,  that  he  sets  down  the  box 
upon  the  table  before  Elsie,  and  slowly  re- 
moves the  cover. 

“ How  beautiful!”  bursts  impulsively  from 
Elsie’s  lips  as  she  catches  sight  of  the  gor- 
geous creatures  within,  flashing  with  the 
light  of  emerald  and  sapphire,  of  ruby  and 
topaz,  of  opal  aud  amethyst.  So  far,  well. 
Harry’s  face  glows  with  delight  as  pure  as 
that  of  a young  mother  when  her  babe  is 
praised.  Another  moment,  however,  and 
the  spell  is  well-nigh  broken,  as  Elsie,  rais- 
ing her  tender  eyes  to  his  face,  asks,  inno- 
cently, “And  had  you  really  the  heart  to 
stick  pins  through  these  beautiful  creatures 
while  they  were  alive  f How  cruel  science 
is,  after  all !” 

“ Cruel  t science  cruel  ?”  cries  Harry. 
“ Why,  my  dear  madam,  science  is  the  only 
true  tenderness.  Stick  pins  through  them 
while  they  are  alive  ? Never!  never!” 

“I  am  so  glad!”  breathes  Elsie,  softly. 
“You  wait  uutil  you  find  them  dead,  then. 
But,  dear  me!  what  a shocking  mortality 
there  must  have  been  among  the  butterflies 
lately!” 

“Wait  till  they  are  dead!”  cries  Harry, 
in  horror.  “ Oh,  not  at  all ! In  that  case 
their  beauty  would  be  utterly  gone.  No; 
they  must  be  killed  at  once,  and  without 
giving  them  time  to  struggle.  A little  chlo- 
roform or  benzine  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Ether  will  do,  but  sometimes  they  come  to 
life  after  that,  and — ” 

“ And  suffer,  poor  things  f”  asks  Elsie,  in 
a soft,  pitiful  little  voice. 

“ Worse  than  that.  They  beat  themselves 
to  death  against  the  pins,  whioh  utterly  de- 
stroys their  value  as  specimens,”  says  Harry, 
calmly,  while  Elsie  utters  a little  shriek,  and 
stops  her  ears  with  the  tips  of  two  tiny  fin- 
gers. 

I take  advantage  of  her  temporary  loss 
of  hearing  to  utter  a few  words  of  exhorta- 
tion to  Harry,  who  receives  them  with  a 
good  grace,  and  might  possibly  have  profit- 
ed by  them  but  for  Elsie’s  next  innocent 
remark. 

| During  her  period  of  abstraction  from  the 
; world  she  has  been  attentively  studying  the 
i case  of  butterflies  before  her,  and  reading 
the  labels  attached  to  each  specimen.  Now 
she  breaks  forth  suddenly : 

“ Helen,  I have  an  idea — a brilliant  idea. 
Look  at  these  exquisite  creatures,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  miserable  imitations  of 
butterflies  which  young  ladies  sometimes 
sport  at  fancy  balls.  What  could  be  more 
gorgeous  than  a genuine  Butterfly  Ball — a 
fanoy  ball,  you  know,  at  which  each  guest 
should  appear  in  a costume  actually  and 
minutely  copied  from  a real  butterfly — or 
mothf  Just  look.  What  could  be  more 
gorgeous  for  a dowager  than  this  Antiopat 
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Fancy  the  robe  of  maroon  velvet  edged 
with  embroidery  of  black  and  gold,  with 
spots  of  vivid  blue.  Or  this  Asterius,  with 
its  wings  of  invisible  brown  edged  with 
spots  of  yellow  and  blue  and  orange.  Here 
is  one  of  the  darkest  possible  green,  shading 
to  brown  above  and  to  light  green  below, 
and  delicately  bordered  with  bright  orange. 
Then  this  tan-colored  beauty — Polyphemus , 
you  call  itf — with  the  primrose  streaks 
edged  with  dark  gray,  and  the  purple  and 
yellow  spots — superb ! Then,  for  the  youn- 
ger guests,  look  at  this  lunar  moth,  with 
its  pale  green  wings  faintly  streaked  with 
the  most  delicate  buff;  this  Ddopeia  bella , 
with  its  lower  wings  of  soft  pink,  and  up- 
per ones  of  the  palest  straw-color  speckled 
with  black.  Can’t  you  fancy  the  dress — a 
rose  silk  skirt  and  gauze  tunic,  with  wings, 
of  course,  upon  the  shoulders  f Then  this  lit- 
tle woodland  fairy,  all  pale  green  and  wood- 
color;  this  Pieris  rapm , of  a green  so  faint 
that  you  stop  to  consider  whether,  after  all, 
it  isn’t  white,  with  spots  of  buff  as  pale  as 
the  green ; this — oh,  look  at  this  lovely  creat- 
ure ! What  do  you  call  it  ?” — turning  up  ap- 
pealing eyes  to  Harry  as  she  speaks.  “The 
label  is  so  covered  up  that  I can’t  read  it.” 

41  Saturnia  io,”  says  Harry,  briefly,  and  El- 
sie goes  on : 

44  Look  at  it,  with  its  wings  the  color  of — 
of — what  shall  I say  t Of  weak,  very  weak 
chocolate,  only  chocolate  was  never  so  ex- 
quisitely shaded — the  lower  wings,  where 
the  purple  eye  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
vivid  yellow,  and  the  colors  so  wonderfully 
brought  out  by  the  black  curving  lines  in 
the  yellow,  and  the  one  white  point  in  the 
purple.  Could  any  thing  be  lovelier  ?” 

I glanced  at  Harry.  His  face  was  rapid- 
ly darkening  as  he  listened  to  her  innocent 
prattle.  Did  she,  perchance,  fancy  that  she 
would  flatter  him  by  her  interest  in  his 
treasures  f Deluded  soul,  if  she  did ! Hel- 
en, however,  laughed  as  she  said : 

44 1 suppose  you  inteud  to  have  a few  men 
at  your  fancy  ball,  but  you  will  hardly  con- 
demn them  to  trail  about  in  robes  of  em- 
broidered velvet,  or  flutter  in  tunics  of 
speckled  gauze.  They  might  And  their  wings 
something  of  an  incumbrance,  too.  How 
are  you  going  to  provide  for  themt” 

44  They  t”  says  Elsie,  brightly.  44  Oh ! they 
shall  be  beetles,  to  be  sure.  Look  at  these 
gorgeous  fellows  in  this  case.  Could  mor- 
tal man  ask  more  than  tabe  clad  like  one  of 
these  f Here  is  one  brave  in  smooth,  glit- 
tering, blue-green  armor,  aud  another  all 
shimmering  in  purple  and  scarlet.  If  that 
be  too  gorgeous,  look  at  this  fellow  in  black 
picked  out  with  green,  modest  yet  elegant. 
Here  is  one  in  a livery  of  blue  and  green 
with  yellow  stripes.  State-prisony  f Very 
well,  then,  what  do  you  say  to  this  funny 
fat  bug  with  green  wings  and  the  dull  crim- 
son breastplate  on  his  back — ” 


Elsie  has  no  time  to  laugh  at  her  own 
bull,  for,  before  the  words  are  well  out  of 
her  month,  two  hands  have  descended,  one 
on  each  side  of  her,  and  caught  up  the  but- 
terfly case,  which  they  close  with  a bang, 
and  whisk  away  over  her  head.  Elsie 
looks  up  in  amaze  to  find  Helen  and  me 
stifling  with  laughter,  while  Harry  stalks 
away  with  a brow  of  thunder,  bearing  his 
precious  casket  in  his  arms. 

44  What  have  I done  f”  gasps  Elsie,  with 
eyes  of  fright.  44  What  is  it  t What  did  I 
say  T” 

44  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  dear,”  says  Helen, 
as  well  as  she  can  speak  for  laughing.  44  He 
is  a harmless  maniac,  I assure  you : that  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  all  our  friends  here 
have  arrived.  He  frightens  them  nearly 
out  of  their  senses  by  his  antics  during  the 
first  few  days,  but  they  have  concluded  now 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  him  if  he  is  prop- 
erly managed.” 

44  But  what  did  I do  f”  gasps  Elsie  again, 
very  little  re-assured  by  this  statement  of 
affairs. 

44  Nothing,  my  dear,  absolutely  nothing,” 
says  Helen,  still  laughing.  44  Only  treated 
his  gods  with  profane  levity.  Bugs  and 
fancy  balls  I I should  have  warned  you,  my 
dear,  that  such  an  association  of  ideas  is  suffi- 
cient to  drive  Harry  to  frenzy.  Unless  you 
treat  his  specimens  with  more  respect  in  fu- 
ture, you  may  look  for  a frequent  repetition 
of  such  little  scenes.” 

44 1 will  try  to  remember,”  says  Elsie,  hum- 
bly, and  then  laughs  away  the  tear  that 
twinkled  for  a moment  in  the  corner  of  her 
beautiful  eye. 

IV. 

During  the  first  week  of  Elsie’s  stay  with 
ns  things  went  on  in  much  the  same  way  as 
heretofore.  Harry  was  off,  as  usual,  morn-  * 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  on  his  collecting  tours, 
or  so  deeply  engrossed  in  setting,  classify- 
ing, and  cataloguing  his  specimens  as  to 
have  no  time  left  to  devote  to  our  guost. 
This  by  no  means  surprised  us,  well  versed 
as  we  were  in  his  ways ; but  the  effect  which 
it  might  have  upon  Elsie’s  mind  did  trouble 
us  slightly.  She  was  very  bright  and  very 
sweet,  but  now  and  then  we  fancied  that 
we  detected  a wistful  glauce  cast  toward 
one  of  the  many  corners  which  Harry  had 
pre-empted,  therein  to  deposit  his  stores  of 
collections  and  tools,  or  even  toward  the 
solemn  and  abstracted  face  of  Harry  him- 
self as  he  bent  over  his  work,  unmindful  of 
our  presence  or  conversation.  We  did  our 
best  for  her,  sadly  conscious  as  we  were 
that  our  best  was  quite  thrown  away  while 
science  incarnate  still  turned  his  face  from 
her.  I shall  never  forget  the  afternoon  when 
Harry’s  reserve  was  broken  through  at  last — 
the  afternoon  when  Elsie,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  appreciate  our  Harry  as  he  really 
was. 
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We  went  out  to  drive  that  afternoon,  all 
fonr  of  ns,  for  a wouder.  It  was  not  often 
that  we  could  coerce  Harry  into  joining  us 
in  any  civilized  form  of  amusement.  When 
we  did  succeed  we  generally  found  that  we 
might  as  well  have  left  him  at  home.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
looking  out  for  specimens  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  us ; in  the  second,  the  sight  of  a rare 
worm,  a new  butterfly,  or  a particularly  hid- 
eous bug  was  sufficient  to  send  him  tum- 
bling heels  over  head*  out  of  the  wagon  and 
across  the  fields.  After  this  we  saw  no  more 
of  him  until,  at  some  late  hour,  he  arrived, 
torn,  dusty,  and  dishevelled,  at  our  door, 
beaming  with  joy  or  cast  down  by  disap- 
pointment, according  as  he  had  or  had  not 
succeeded  in  his  chase.  This  time,  however, 
he  seemed  disposed  to  conduct  himself  in  a 
more  rational  manner.  Elsie  was  so  full  of 
awe  and  reverence,  so  brimming  over  with 
bright  pertinent  questions  in  regard  to  his 
favorite  topic,  so  ready  with  wouder  and  ad- 
miration at  all  the  items  of  information  which 
he  deigned  to  impart,  that  for  fully  an  hour 
she  succeeded  in  chaining  his  attention  com- 
pletely— a fact  which  filled  Helen  and  me 
with  unqualified  amazement.  It  was  the 
first,  absolutely  the  first,  time  that  wo  had 
ever  known  Harry  to  regard  with  aught  but 
contempt  any  thing  feminine  which  did  not 
bear  after  its  name  the  magic  sign  of  $. 
So  engrossed  was  I in  observing  this  natu- 
ral phenomenon  that  I quite  forgot  to  note 
the  direction  in  which  I was  driving,  until 
recalled  to  my  senses  by  Helen’s  queries 
upon  the  subject.  Then  I awakened  sud- 
denly to  the  conviction  that  I had  not  the 
faintest  idea  where  we  were,  that  I had  no 
idea  in  what  direction  home  lay,  and  that, 
moreover,  a thuuder-storm  was  rapily  com- 
ing up  and  threatening  to  deluge  us. 

A hasty  consultation  was  held,  resulting 
in  the  suggestion  on  Helen’s  part  that 
Harry  should  climb  a tree  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country, 
and  thus  ascertain  the  direction  in  which 
we  ought  to  proceed.  Harry  accordingly 
“ shinned”  up  a great  oak  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  with  the  ease  and  dex- 
terity which  much  practice  in  the  pursuit 
of  specimens  had  produced — shinned  up, 
but  seemed  in  no  wise  inclined  to  come  down 
again.  Meanwhile  we  sit  in  suspense  and 
perplexity,  while  the  black  clouds  climb 
higher  and  higher  over  the  sky. 

“ He  can’t  have  hung  himself  up  there  by 
accident,  can  hef”  says  Helen,  and  then  es- 
says a shrill  but  feeble  little  call,  which  pro- 
duces no  response. 

“Harry!  hi,  Harry!”  I shout  in  my  turn. 
“ Are  you  up  there  ? Do  you  see  any  thing  f ” 

“ See  f of  course  I see,”  comes  back,  quer- 
ulously, from  the  tree.  “Don’t  bother  a 
fellow  just  now.  I’m  trying  to — ” 

The  voice  ceases  abruptly,  and  we  sit  in 


silence,  while  a low,  shivering  breeze  creeps 
moaning  over  the  hills,  and  the  green  leaves 
grow  ghastly  in  the  lurid  light  which  spreads 
itself  over  the  landscape.  A drop  of  rain 
plashes  down. 

“ Harry !”  I shout  again ; “ are  you  never 
coming  T” 

“Coming?  Oh  yes!  I’ve  got  him  now, 
and  he  is — ” 

“ Upon  my  word,  he’s  been  stopping  to 
hunt  specimens!”  cries  Helen,  as  Harry 
swings  himself  into  sight  amid  the  leafy 
branches. 

“ Where  are  we  V 1 1 cry.  “ Did  you  see 
any  landmarks?” 

“ Um-m-m,”  is  the  only  reply  which  we 
can  extort  from  Harry,  and  we  stare  at  him 
in  amazement. 

As  ho  nears  the  ground  we  notice  a curi- 
ous appearance  about  his  mouth.  Either  he 
is  sprouting  horns,  or — 

“Harry,”  cries  Helen,  sharply,  “what  i$ 
that  thing  in  your  month  ?” 

Harry ’8  hands  are  free  by  this  time,  and 
he  calmly  removes  from  between  his  lips  a 
huge  beetle,  whose  long  black  horns  are  the 
objects  which  we  have  seen. 

“A  beetle,”  he  says,  regarding  it  tenderly 
— “ a Lucanus  riama,  a splendid  fellow ; the 
finest  I have  ever  seen.” 

He  is  proceeding  to  dilate  upon  his  cap- 
ture, regardless  of  looks  of  horror,  but  I in- 
terrupt him  ruthlessly,  for  the  wind  is  rush- 
ing through  the  branches  with  a noise  like 
the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  the  thunder  is  rum- 
bling and  muttering  around  us. 

“ The  landmarks,  Harry — did  you  see  any 
landmarks  ? Where  are  we  ?” 

Harry  looks  dazed. 

“ Upon  my  word,  I quite  forgot  to  look !” 
he  cries,  with  an  expression  of  such  profound 
contrition  that  Elsie  bursts  into  a peal  of 
merry  laughter,  and  even  Helen  smiles  in 
spite  of  her  vexation. 

Fortunately  a man  who  passes  just  at 
this  point  is  able  to  tell  us  of  our  where- 
abouts, as  well  as  to  point  out  an  inn  where 
we  can  take  shelter  until  the  shower  is  over. 
Helen  keeps  a watchful  eye  upon  Harry  aud 
Elsie — we  both  do,  in  fact — but  can  detect 
nothing  but  a deep  interest  on  her  part  in 
all  that  he  says  and  does;  a patronizing 
attention  on  his,  which  would  well  become 
an  ancient  pedagogue  toward  a pupil  of  ten- 
der years.  Really,  I should  hardly  be  sur- 
prised were  he  to  ’pat  her  on  the  head,  or 
call  her  “my  dear,”  so  fatherly  and  scholar- 
ly is  his  beariug  toward  her.  Before  this 
extremity  is  reached,  however,  the  rain  has 
ceased,  and  we  set  forth  on  our  way  once 
more. 

We  are  nearly  home,  are  just  driving,  in 
fact,  through  the  cluster  of  Irish  hovels 
which  herald  our  approach  to  the  village, 
when  a shout  from  Harry  attracts  my  at- 
tention. 
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“ Stop !”  lie  cries,  wildly — “ stop ! stop ! let 
me  get  out  for  a moment  I” 

His  cry  is  hardly  necessary,  for  before  I 
can  draw  up  he  has  tumbled  out  pell-mell, 
has  caught  up  some  object  from  the  road, 
has  tossed  it  under  the  seat,  and  sprung  in 
after  it.  What  the  object  is  I can  not  see, 
my  whole  attention  having  been  absorbed 
by  my  efforts  to  stop  the  horses.  Helen  is 
in  equal  iguorauce,  but  a group  of  ragged 
children  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  air 
resounds  with  their  ecstatic  shonts. 

“ Hi ! hi ! mate  fur  dinner  the  day ! Cold 
mate  fur  dinner !” 

“No,  no;  the  gintlemon  'll  have  a foine 
pot  o'  soup  afther  his  ride." 

“Hi!  hi!  that  ain't  yonr'n.  No  fair! 
That's  our'n.  Give  it  back !” 

Women  rush  to  the  doors  and  windows ; 
men  toss  up  their  hats  and  shout,  or  stare 
stolidly.  We  turn  to  Elsie  for  explanation, 
but  find  none.  Her  face  is  rigid  in  its  pre- 
ternatural gravity;  her  very  dimples  are 
stiffened  into  immobility ; only  her  eyes — 
those  great  lustrous  eyes — are  dancing  and 
sparkling  like  mad  tilings  under  her  arch- 
ing brows,  and  her  lips  twitch  faintly  as 
she  meets  our  inquiring  gaze. 

“Take  out  the  bundles,  Mike,”  I say,  as 
we  reach  the  house,  for  our  drive  has  been 
utilized  to  the  extent  of  a few  purchases. 

Mike  proceeds  to  obey  with  his  usual  ex- 
pression of  stolidity ; but  suddenly  a wild 
expression  flashes  across  his  face — a look  of 
wonder  and  incredulity  not  unmixed  with 
disgust.  He  pauses,  hesitates,  thrusts  his 
hand  cautiously  under  the  seat,  and  draws 
out — a dead  puppy,  which  he  holds  out  at 
arms-length  by  one  claw  for  our  contem- 
plation, while  he  inquires:  “An9  sure,  Mis- 
ther  Grey,  what  '11 1 do  wid  this  T” 

The  murder  is  out.  Elsie  sits  down  upon 
the  lower  step,  and  fairly  doubles  up  with 
laughter.  Helen  stands  like  a statue  of 
disgust,  staring  alternately  at  Harry  and 
the  puppy.  As  for  me,  I am  simply  dazed, 
and  stare  helplessly  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  surrounding  group.  Harry  settles 
the  question  by  catching  the  puppy  from 
Mike's  hand  and  disappearing  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  while  the  rest  of  us 
lose  ourselves  in  conjectures  as  to  what  he 
can  possibly  want  with  it. 

Elsie  comes  down  to  tea  with  her  face 
brimming  with  fun. 

“ Helen,  my  dear,”  she  says  (Harry  is  late, 
as  usual),  “ your  brother  must  be  a very  hu- 
mane person.” 

“No  doubt,”  says  Helen;  “but  what  in- 
spired you  with  that  conviction  f” 

“ I have  just  seen  him,”  says  Elsie,  “from 
my  window,  digging  a small  grave  in  a se- 
cluded corner  of  the  garden.  The  mystery 
is  solved,  my  dear.  He  brought  the  puppy 
home  to  give  it  a Christian  burial.  I don’t 
know  whether  he  read  the  service  over  it 


or  not,  but  I dare  say  he  did.  The  proceed- 
ing may  seem  futile,  but  is  certainly  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  unique.” 

Harry  smiled  when  our  solution  of  the 
mystery  reached  his  ears,  but  positively  de- 
clined to  state  what  inscription  he  proposed 
to  put  upon  the  head-stone  of  his  little  grave. 
Wo  visited  it  a day  or  two  later,  but  became 
speedily  conscious  of  an  “ ancient  and  fish- 
like smell”  which  forbade  our  nearer  ap- 
proach. Harry,  however,  whose  olfactories 
appeared  to  be  constructed  upon  a different 
principle  from  ours,  haunted  the  spot  with 
touching  persistency. 

Let  me  put  the  end  of  this  episode  in  as 
few  words  as  I may.  A week  or  so  later 
Harry  appeared  bearing  in  triumph  sundry 
pretty  little  orange  and  black  beetles.  He 
exhibited  them  to  each  of  us  in  turn,  care- 
fully keeping  to  leeward  of  us,  however. 
We  admired  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  and 
they  were  pretty.  We  inquired  whence  they 
came.  The  mystery  was  solved : the  weath- 
er was  hot ; the  puppy’s  grave  was  shallow ; 
the  puppy  was  a puppy  no  longer,  but  a 
beetle  manufactory.  Let  us  draw  a veil 
over  the  scene. 

Helen,  as  you  may  suppose,  had  not  failed 
to  sound  Elsie  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
her  liking  for  Frank  Avery. 

“ My  dear,”  she  said  to  me,  as  a result  of 
her  investigations,  “I  am  convinced  that 
Miss  Montague  was  right,  after  all.  If  you 
could  but  hear  Elsie  speak  of  Frank  Avery, 
and  then  catch  herself  up  suddenly  with 
the  most  delicious  little  blush,  which  would 
fairly  madden  him  if  he  saw  it ! I begin  to 
believe  that  your  idea  was  the  right  one, 
after  all.  The  girl  never  knew  what  sci- 
ence is  in  a practical  form,  and  the  cure  will 
be  effectual,  though  sharp.” 

“ And  Harry  ?”  I asked. 

“ Ah ! Harry  is  safe  enough,”  laughed  Hel- 
en. “ He  likes  Elsie  well  enough,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  not  the  real  Elsie  he  cares  for,  so 
much  as  the  pupil  Elsie.  He  likes  to  in- 
struct her,  to  patronize  her;  but  his  heart 
is  quite  safe— never  fret  about  that.  A now 
worm  would  eclipse  her  any  day.” 

I was  not  quite  so  sure.  I flattered  my- 
self that  I knew  men  better  than  Helen  did, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  I did  not  at 
all  like  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  If  El- 
sie had  been  a free  agent,  it  would  have  been 
a different  thing ; but  committed  to  us,  as 
she  in  a manner  was,  as  a sacred  trust,  I look- 
ed upon  the  studies  which  she  had  taken  up 
under  Harry's  direction,  the  collecting  tours 
which  they  made  together,  their  long  confi- 
dential talks  and  discourses,  as  dangerous 
and  alarming  in  the  extreme.  The  talks,  to 
be  sure,  were  all  about  beetles  and  larvae, 
chrysalids  and  pupae,  coleoptera  and  lepidop- 
tera,  and  other  such  unromantic  topics;  but 
isn't  Cupid  quite  capable  of  making  a weap- 
on of  a mosquito’s  sting,  or  felling  a man 
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with  a horny-shelled  beetle,  if  other  missiles 
fail  ! Somehow  Helen  and  I seemed  to  have 
exchanged  characters.  Whereas  I had  at 
first  advocated  Elsie’s  coming,  while  Helen 
objected  to  it ; it  was  now  I who  feared,  and 
Helen  who  laughed  at  my  scruples. 

v. 

Elsie’s  visit  was  drawing  to  a close,  mnch 
to  my  relief,  I must  confess.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  affairs  between  Harry  and  herself 
stood  precisely  as  they  had  done  all  along ; 
but  who  can  tell  what  a woman  is  really  at  ! 
Harry  had  behaved  himself  tolerably  well 
during  her  stay  with  us.  Once  or  twice  he 
had  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  lose  a 
snake  or  two  about  the  house,  homed  toads 
had  been  found  in  the  beds,  and  the  house 
had  now  and  then  been  pervaded  by  fearful 
odors,  when  Harry  had  accidentally  over- 
looked the  fact  that  specimens  will  not  keep 
forever,  especially  in  a temperature  of  eighty 
to  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  were 
but  trifles,  however — to  us  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  them,  at  least.  If  the  effect  on 
Elsie’s  mind  were  any  deeper,  she  at  least 
did  not  betray  the  fact,  as  I had  fervently 
hoped  that  she  would. 

The  last  night  of  Elsie’s  visit  had  come. 
We  were  preparing  to  enjoy  it — Helen,  El- 
sie, and  I — in  a sensible  way,  with  music 
and  pleasant  talk,  with  the  windows  wide 
open,  and  fresh  little  breezes  coming  and 
going  through  the  cool  darkness,  laden  with 
scents  of  heliotrope  and  mignonette,  when 
Harry  snddenly  appeared  among  us.  He 
was  evidently,  late  as  was  the  hour,  arrayed 
for  one  of  his  collecting  tours,  but  bore,  in 
addition  to  his  usual  accoutrements,  three 
articles  which  caused  Elsie  to  open  her  eyes, 
though  to  Helen  and  me  their  meaning  was 
patent  enough.  These  were  a small  lantern 
of  the  sort  known  as  “ bull’s-eye,”  a paint- 
brush, and  a quart  bottle  filled  with  a sticky 
and  abominable  mixture  which  gave  forth 
a particularly  villainous  smell. 

“ Now,  Harry,”  cried  Helen,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him,  “you  are  not  going  to — just 
this  last  night.” 

“This  last  night  is  the  very  point,  for 
she’ll  not  have  another  chance  soon,”  said 
Harry.  “ Will  you  go.  Miss  Elsie  f” 

“Go  where t”  asked  Elsie,  looking  back 
and  forth  from  one  to  the  other,  dubious, 
but  evidently  inclining  to  Harry’s  scheme, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

“ Sugaring,”  replies  Harry,  enigmatically. 

“Oh,  certainly  I”  cries  Elsie,  springing  to 
her  feet ; but  Helen  remonstrates. 

“ Now,  Harry,  this  is  too  much ! you  will 
take  her  into  all  sorts  of  dreadful  places, 
and  cover  her  all  over  with  that  horrible 
stuff — you  know  you  will!  Just  smell  it, 
Elsie.” 

Elsie  applies  her  nose  daintily  to  the  bot- 
tle, but  withdraws  it  hastily.  Harry  laughs. 


“ Evidently  you  are  not  a moth,  Miss  El- 
sie. They  find  it  delicious.  What  is  it? 
Oh ! only  mm,  sour  lager,  molasses,  sugar, 
and  asafeetida — that’s  all,  I assure  you. 
Nothing  to  object  to  in  the  least,  you  see. 
You  just  apply  it  with  a brush  to  the  trunks 
of  as  many  of  the  trees  as  you  please,  sit 
down  and  wait  a reasonable  length  of  time, 
turn  on  the  bull’s-eye,  and  there  you  are— 
there  the  moths  are,  rather— and  you  can 
catch  them  at  your  leisure  while  they  are 
feasting.  Will  you  come  !” 

“ Don’t !”  says  Helen. 

“ Do !”  says  Harry. 

“ I will,”  says  Elsie,  and  goes. 

We  sit  at  home  waiting.  An  hour,  two 
hours  have  passed. 

“There  is  no  use  in  looking  at  your 
watch,”  says  Helen,  in  the  pauses  of  her 
music,  as  she  sees  me  striving  in  vain  to  de- 
cipher the  figures  upon  its  face  by  the  light 
of  the  hall  lamp  which  faintly  illuminates 
the  parlor.  “ When  Harry  goes  out  sugar- 
ing he  never  returns  home  before  midnight.” 

The  words  are  hardly  out  of  her  mouth 
when  a clatter  of  feet  is  heard  upon  the  pi- 
azza, and  H arry  rushes  in.  We  look  for  El- 
sie to  follow  him,  but  in  vain. 

“Where  is  Elsie!”  we  cry,  simultaneously, 
but  Harry  checks  the  words  upon  our  lips. 

“ A candle,  Helen !”  he  cries.  “ Mine  was 
too  short ; burned  out  just  as  I was  about  to 
capture  a splendid  specimen.  Elsie!  Oh! 
I left  her  down  there  under  the  great  oak- 
tree  while  I came  in.  She’s  all  right.  Don’t 
worry.” 

“ You  are  sure  you  can  find  Elsie  again  t” 
Helen  says,  as  she  lights  the  fresh  candle. 

“ Sure  ! I should  think  so,”  says  Harry. 
“ Do  you  suppose  I have  been  prowling  about 
these  woods  all  these  months  to  get  lost  in 
them  now  !” 

“ I suppose  not,”  says  Helen,  dubiously, 
but  Harry  is  off  before  she  can  utter  an  extra 
word  of  caution. 

The  hours  crawl  on.  It  is  eleven,  it  is 
half  past  eleven,  it  is  twelve.  As  for  me,  I 
am  worked  up  into  a painful  state  of  nerv- 
ousness and  anxiety.  Even  Helen  is  un- 
easy. I can  tell  by  the  mechanical  way  in 
which  she  plays  that  she  is  listening  to  ev- 
ery sound  outside.  Now  and  then  she  breaks 
off  abruptly,  and  walks  in  an  elaborately 
careless  way  to  the  window  to  peer  out  wist- 
fully into  the  darkness.  Just  as  twelve 
o’clock  strikes,  however,  our  minds  are  re- 
lieved. The  front-door  opens,  a bright  ray 
of  light  from  Harry’s  lantern  dances  in,  fol- 
lowed by  Harry,  serene,  radiant,  and — 
alone. 

We  start  to  our  feet  together. 

“ Harry,  where  is  Elsie!” 

“ Harry,  where  to  Elsie  !” 

Harry  looks  around  in  mild  surprise. 

“Elsie! — Miss  Elsie!”  he  says.  “Why, 
isn’t  she  here  !” 
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Another  instant  and  he  has  struck  his 
hand  upon  his  forehead  with  an  expression 
of  dismay,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
Helen  bursts  into  a hysterical  laugh,  then 
catches  up  the  lantern  which  he  has 
dropped,  and  we  hasten  after  him. 

44  Depend  upon  it,”  she  says,  44  he  has  nev- 
er thought  of  her  from  the  time  he  came  in 
for  that  candle.  He  found  a moth  on  his 
way  back,  no  doubt,  and  forgot  all  about 
Elsie.  Poor  child ! poor  child !” 

44  I hope  she  is  cured  of  her  scientific  ma- 
nia,” I say,  grimly. 

44  My  dear  Fred,  she  was  cured  long  ago. 
This  is  only  the  last  straw,”  says  Helen, 
laughing. 

We  find  Elsie,  as  Helen  predicted,  just 
where  Harry  left  her  two  hours  ago.  A sore- 
ly limp  and  crumpled-up  Elsie  she  looks,  as 
we  come  upon  her,  but  her  eyes  are  dancing 
as  she  looks  up  at  us. 

“It  was  v ery  interesting  to  watch  Harry’s 
lantern  dancing  about  like  a will-o’-the- 
wisp,”  she  says,  as  we  bear  her  back  in  tri- 
umph— “very  interesting  indeed,  but  after 
a while  it  became  just  a little  monotonous, 
and  I thought  I would  find  my  way  back 
by  myself.  Unluckily  the  mixture  which 
Harry  spread  upon  the  trees  seemed  to  have 
as  potent  an  attraction  for  me  as  for  the 
moths.  After  blundering  against  about 
twenty  of  the  trunks  which  he  had  paint- 
ed I gave  it  up  as  a bad  job,  and  sat  down 
to  wait  for  4 something  to  turn  up.’” 

A distant  sound  of  hallooing  through  the 
woods  tells  us  that  Harry  is  still  searching, 
vaguely  but  wildly.  As  for  me,  I confess 
that  I take  a fiendish  pleasure  in  the  sound, 
and  unless  the  same  feeling  prevails,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  in  Helen’s  mind,  I 
can  in  no  wise  account  for  her  failure  to  re- 
ply to  the  shouts. 

I should  judge  that  it  is  somewhere  about 
two  o’clock  that  Harry,  having  entered  by 
the  window  which  I considerately  left  open 
for  him,  rouses  me  by  a knock  at  my  door. 

“I  can’t  find  her!”  is  his  communication, 
in  tones  of  horror. 

44  Can’t  find  whom  t”  I retort,  composedly. 
44  Elsie  7 Oh,  Elsie’s  been  in  bed  for  hours, 
and  you  had  better  follow  her  example. 
Isn’t  it  enough  for  you  to  be  prowling  about 
the  woods  until  this  hour  of  the  night,  with- 
out disturbing  other  people’s  innocent  slum- 
bers when  you  come  in  ?” 

Without  further  ado  I shut  the  door  in 
his  face,  and  chuckle  to  myself  as  I think 
of  the  sensations  with  which  he  must  look 
forward  to  his  next  meeting  with  Elsie.  I 
have  not  reckoned  upon  the  natural  se- 
quence of  events,  however,  which  is  that 
Harry  oversleeps  himself  the  next  morning, 
and  comes  down  precisely  ten  minutes  after 
the  train  has  whirled  Elsie  away.  I am  a 
little  disappointed,  I confess,  but  perhaps 
it  is  better  os  it  is,  especially  as  her  next 


letter  contains  the  news  of  her  engagement 
to  Frank  Avery.  Harry  starts  when  he 
hears  it,  and  I fancy  that  he  looks  a little 
blank,  but  the  next  moment  he  is,  or  ap- 
pears to  be,  as  deeply  engrossed  in  his  spec- 
imens as  if  no  Elsie  had  ever  crossed  his 


Six  months  later  Harry  is  away  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  America  with  a scientific  ex- 
pedition to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
entomologist. 

44  So  your  pretty  friend  is  married,”  he 
writes,  in  reply  to  Helen’s  announcement. 
44  It  is  a pity,  a great  pity.  She  had  a won- 
derful eye  for  beetles,  and  a very  pretty 
taste  in  worms  and  larvae.  I really  think 
that  she  might,  if  she  would,  have  become 
one  of  the  very  few  women  who  have  at- 
tained to  scientific  eminence.  I shall  always 
retain  an  affectionate  and  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  her.  As  a proof  of  this  fact  I have 
immortalized  her  by  bestowing  her  namo 
upon  a hitherto  unknown  carrion  - beetle 
which  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover— Silpha  elsia , I call  it — ” 

Helen  paused  at  this  point  and  looked 
at  me. 

44  Well,”  she  said,  after  a moment, 44  if  he 
had  been  a botanist,  and  named  a flower  aft- 
er her — ” 

44  Or  an  astronomer,  and  named  a star — ” 

44  Or  a poet,  and  dedicated  a poem — ” 

44  Or  a musician,  and  dedicated  a sym- 
phony— ” 

44  Or  even  a captain,  and  named  a ship 
after  her,  it  would  have  been  all  right. 
Though  the  idea  of  Elsie  and  carrion-beetles 
does  seem  slightly  incongruous,  I suppose, 
upon  the  whole,  the  principle  is  the  same.” 

44  Undoubtedly,”  I said. 


THE  SCH00L-MI6TRES3. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  in  this  country 
that  women  are  better  fitted  than  their 
brothers  to  guide  and  instruct  the  minds 
of  young  children.  A certain  Michigan  su- 
perintendent says, 44  In  visiting  schools  of 
small  children  taught  by  gentlemen  I have 
been  reminded  of  the  condition  of  young 
children  in  the  families  of  widowers.”  And 
in  looking  over  a score  of  school  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  I find 
the  common  verdict  is  that 44  female  teach- 
ers are  the  most  faithful,  active,  and  suc- 
cessful.” It  is  said  that  women  teachers 
are  often  preferred  by  superintendents  be- 
cause they  are  more  willing  to  comply  with 
established  regulations,  and  less  likely  to 
ride  headstrong  hobbies ; and  some  persons 
declare  that  teaching  is  woman’s  special  mis- 
sion, and  insist  that  the  whole  field  should 
be  left  open  to  her  without  competition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
seven-eighths  of  the  public-school  teachers 
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are  women,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  the 
interests  of  education  have  suffered  by  the 
too  great  surrender  of  the  work  to  one  sex. 
In  a number  of  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
great  prejudice  exists  against  women  teach- 
ers. They  are  accused  of  being  “ lazy,”  and 
not  able  to  control  their  refractory,  half- 
civilized  scholars;  and  in  these  places  men 
of  little  culture  are  employed,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  men.  But  whatever  tho  rea- 
sons may  be,  the  number  of  women  teach- 
ers is  constantly  increasing  in  America,  and 
their  importance  growing  to  be  more  fully 
acknowledged.  The  statistics  of  normal 
schools  show  how  rapidly  the  work  of  edu- 
cation is  passing  into  the  hands  of  women. 
In  1875  a class  of  twelve  young  women  and 
two  young  men  was  graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  next  day  the  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  sent  out  a class 
of  twenty  young  women  and  two  young  men. 

The  custom  of  employing  women  only 
through  the  summer  months,  and  men  in 
the  long  winter  terms,  is  fast  disappearing, 
though  it  still  lingers  in  certain  localities, 
as  in  Maine.  But  to  understand  what  prog- 
ress women  have  made  we  have  only  to  go 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  Fe- 
male education  was  then  not  far  advanced 
beyond  the  rule  laid  down  by  a writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century — “ the  knowing  how 
to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man,  and  to  knit  and 
sew” — though,  to  be  sure,  according  to  the 
early  statutes,  female  teachers  were  required 
to  “teach  the  English  language  grammatic- 
ally and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.”  The 
qualifications  of  both  sexes  were,  however, 
very  meagre,  and  the  spelling-book  was  al- 
most the  only  kind  of  priuted  book  known 
to  the  school-room  of  those  days.  Girls  had 
then  small  chance  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
for  often  only  the  boys  of  a family  were  sent 
to  school,  the  reasons  given  being  that  in 
winter  girls  could  not  walk  so  far,  and  in 
summer  they  most  help  their  mothers.  The 
school-houses  were  as  primitive  as  the  in- 
structors. One  of  the  first  school-houses 
erected  in  Maine  was  built  like  a logging 
camp,  without  windows,  but  with  the  gable 
ends  open,  and  the  only  way  of  ingress  for 
both  master  and  scholars  was  by  climbing 
up  on  a stile  at  one  end  and  jumping  down 
into  the  school-room.  The  boys  were  dress- 
ed like  the  girls,  and  were  taught  to  knit 
garters,  and  very  young  scholars  were  mer- 
cifully provided  with  pillows  for  their  sleepy 
heads.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  early 
private  schools  and  academies  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities,  where  young  ladies  were 
taught  the  accomplishments  of  the  day,  in- 
cluding “ the  elegant  art  of  writing.”  The 
Dame  Schools,  which  are  now  known  here 
only  by  tradition,  still  exist  in  England, 
much  to  the  grief  of  the  school  officials, 
who  complain  that  parents  send  their  lit- 


tle ones  irregularly  to  these  apologies  for 
schools,  and  thus  evade  the  laws  of  the 
School  Board.  They  are  often  kept  by  some 
Miss  Hepzibah  Pyncheon,  who  has  a little 
shop  with  gingerbread  and  tape  for  sale; 
and  in  the  window,  by  the  side  of  these 
tempting  wares,  a sign  is  displayed,  announ- 
cing that  “ a school  is  kept  here.”  Shen- 
stone’s  lines — 

“ In  every  village,  marked  with  little  spire, 

Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shod  and  mean  attire, 

A matron  old  whom  we  scbool-mistrcra  name. 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame”— 

might  apply  to  the  present  day  in  England ; 
while  Young  America,  so  scornful  of  all  rel- 
ics of  the  past,  has  forgotten  that  he  ever 
went  to  a Dame  School,  and  was  pinned  to 
an  old  woman’s  apron  while  he  said  his  let- 
ters. The  nearest  approach  we  now  have 
to  the  traditionary  dame  is  the  eccentric 
spinster,  the  graduate  of  some  old  and  re- 
spectable seminary,  who  “keeps”  a small 
private  Bcbool  for  girls.  When  her  pupils 
wish  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  her  good 
graces  they  discourse  upon  missionaries,  for, 
ten  to  one,  she  is  a second  Mrs.  Jellyby,  even 
to  her  distracted -looking  wardrobe;  and 
when  she  is  uncommonly  absent-miuded, 
her  girls  quietly  nod  at  each  other,  and 
whisper,  “Borrioboola-Gba.” 

Woman  has  won  her  present  position  in 
the  public  schools  from  beginnings  as  small 
as  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  In  Barnard’s 
Rhode  Island  Report  for  1845,  lie  says  that 
in  all  the  schools  be  visited,  or  from  which 
returns  were  received,  out  of  Providence 
(and  excepting  the  primary  departments  of 
a few  central  districts),  he  found  only  six 
female  teachers,  and  that,  with  the  above 
exceptions,  there  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twice  that  number  employed  iu  the 
whole  State.  His  successor,  who  visited  the 
same  schools  iu  1861,  found  more  than  two 
hundred  female  teachers;  but  be  thought 
two- thirds  of  those  taught  by  men,  even 
then,  would  have  been  better  taught  and 
disciplined  by  women.  In  1837  there  were 
iu  Massachusetts  3591  female  teachers,  and 
in  1848  their  number  had  swelled  to  5510. 
This  increase  Horace  Mann  considered  a 
great  reform,  believing  women  much  better 
adapted  to  the  work.  In  1870,  according  to 
the  census,  about  seventy-four  per  cent,  of 
all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  were 
women.  In  New  England  the  excess  of 
women  teachers  over  men  is  very  great ; but 
in  most  of  the  Western  and  also  iu  the  South- 
ern States  there  is  a smaller  percentage. 
In  Maine  the  proportion  in  summer  is  abont 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  and  in  w.intor  only 
fifty-five  per  cent. ; in  Vermont  nearly  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  women  through- 
out the  year ; and  in  New  York  about  sixty- 
seven  per  cent.  In  New  York  city  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
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women,  and  in  othor  large  cities  the  pre- 
ponderance of  women  over  men  is  very 
great.  No  doubt  the  economy  of  employing 
women  as  teachers  goes  far  to  explain  their 
rapid  increase,  but  their  wages  as  well  as 
their  numbers  have  also  steadily  increased. 
It  is  recorded  that  Polly  Hovey,  one  of  the 
first  female  teachers  in  Maine,  was  paid,  in 
1792,  $1  50  per  week.  In  Iowa,  at  one  time, 
two  women  taught  for  $4  29  a month,  though 
the  average  salary  of  women  teachers  in 
that  State  was  $7  64  per  month.  Even  men 
were  not  very  liberally  paid  in  old  times, 
for  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1650,  a 
school-master  was  hired  for  one  year  for 
930,  and  allowed  “ 2s.  a head  for  keeping  the 
dry-herd.”  It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  School  Reports  that 
one  of  the  young  men  graduates  received, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  career,  $13  a month, 
and  “boarded  round.”  By-tbe-way,  that 
old  cnstom  of  “ boarding  round”  is  general- 
ly supposed  to  have  died  out ; but  it  is  still 
in  vogue  in  many  places,  and  in  at  least  one 
district  in  Pennsylvania  all  the  teachers  re- 
ceive $15  a month  and  board  in  this  man- 
ner. Who  but  the  victim  himself  can  de-  j 
scribe  the  miseries  of  “ boarding  round”  in 
rambling  country  villages— of  living  for  a 
week  or  month  on  tea  and  pie,  and  then  only 
exchanging  the  bill  of  fare  for  pie  and  tea ; 
of  sleeping  under  leaky  roofs,  upon  pillows 
which  the  rains  and  snows  of  heaven  bedew ; 
of  shivering  in  breakfast-rooms,  where,  if  a 
drop  of  water  fall  upon  the  table-cloth, 
though  the  stove  be  in  close  proximity,  it  is 
instantly  frozen  f And  yet  the  physical  dis- 
comforts are  often  the  least  of  the  homeless 
teacher's  trials. 

To  return  to  wages,  certain  male  gradu- 
ates of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  who 
began  with  $25  or  $30  a month,  including 
board,  now  receive  $3200  a year,  and  a few 
$4000 ; and  salaries  of  women  graduates 
have  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  too  often  a lamentable 
difference  between  the  sexes  in  respect  to 
wages ; but  women,  at  least  those  employ- 
ed in  cities,  undoubtedly  earn  more  than 
they  could  obtain  in  other  occupations. 
Probably  few  clerks  or  operatives  earn,  as 
do  900  teachers  in  Boston,  $15  39  every  week 
in  the  year,  including  ten  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion. In  Massachusetts  the  average  salary 
per  month  of  men,  for  1875,  was  $88  37 ; of 
women,  $35  35.  In  Maine,  men,  $37 ; women, 
$18.  In  Pennsylvania,  men,  $41  07;  wom- 
en, $34  09.  In  Ohio,  men,  $60 ; women,  $44. 
In  Michigan,  men,  $51  29;  women,  $28  19. 
But  in  some  States,  as  in  Iowa,  the  rule  is 
becoming  general  to  pay  men  and  women 
the  same  salary  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  no  distinction  is 
made  between  the  sexes  in  fixing  the  teach- 
ers’ salaries ; and  the  California  Legislature 
of  1873  enaoted  that  the  female  teachers  in 
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the  public  schools  should  in  all  cases  receive 
the  same  compensation  as  men  for  like  serv- 
ices. A few  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
employ  more  men  than  women,  pay  the  same 
salary  for  the  same  work  to  both  sexes ; and 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  report  the  same 
custom.  Nevada,  which  supports  but  few 
schools,  pays  her  teachers  $100  56  per  month ; 
and  in  Arizona,  where  the  schools  are  all  of 
a primary  grade,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  children  of  Mexican  birth,  teachers  are 
paid  from  $100  to  $125  per  month.  Of  late 
the  hard  times  have  caused  a reduction  in 
teachers’  salaries,  and  this  seems  to  many  un- 
just.  One  indiguant  superintendent  cries : 
“ Why  should  retrenchment  begin  at  teach- 
ers’ salaries  wThen  fashion  laughs  at  panics  !” 

I have  sometimes  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  that  indefatigable,  overworked 
class,  the  school-teachers,  should  have  a 
“strike.”  Fancy  the  consternation  that 
would  seize  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  if  the  school-room  doors 
were  all  closed,  and  the  children  let  loose 
upon  us,  especially  if  we  credit  the  state- 
ment of  a certain  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  says,  “ Thousands  of  our  schools 
are  little  less  than  undisciplined  juvenile 
mobs.” 

One  complaint  often  brought  against 
women  teachers  is  that  they  stay  so  short  a 
time  in  the  service.  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  in 
his  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States , 
says : “ As  a matter  quite  of  course  women 
do  not  look  to  teaching  as  a life-long  career. 
In  England  scarcely  one  in  twenty  of  the 
female  teachers  reaches  her  tenth  year  of 
service.  Of  the  female  teachers  trained  at 
Bishop’s  Stortford  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  average  school  life  was  under  five 
years.”  Per  contra , a writer  on  women  as 
teachers,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education , ex- 
plains their  success  by  the  “ fact  that  wom- 
en pursue  teaching  more  as  a steady  em- 
ployment, while  there  are  but  few  young 
meu  in  elementary  schools  who  are  not  look- 
ing forward  to  more  lucrative  and  more  in- 
fluential occupations.”  Those  who  contend 
that  teaching  with  women  is  apt  to  be  a 
temporary  resort  more  than  with  men,  have 
only  to  look  about  them  to  become  con- 
vinced of  their  mistake.  Almost  any  New 
Englander  can  count  among  his  personal 
acquaintances  women  who  have  taught 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  and  who  will 
probably  die  in  the  harness.  One  of  the 
Boston  teachers — a single  woman — died  re- 
cently, after  teaching  in  one  of  the  primary 
schools  for  forty  years.  Colonel  Higginson, 
when  a member  of  the  school  committee  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  stated  in  the  Wom- 
an's Journal  that  the  whole  number  of  wom- 
en teachers  employed  in  that  city  was  thir- 
ty-five, and  of  these,  ten  had  served  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one  years,  the  average 
term  of  service  being  eight-seventeen  years, 
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while  the  average  term  of  the  five  male 
teachers  was  three-eight  years.  And  he 
gives  the  results  of  a good  deal  of  observa- 
tion, as  follows : “ Women,  when  they  teach 
public  schools,  usually  continue  teaching 
for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  they  are 
married ; but  men  usually  leave  that  occu- 
pation iu  a few  years,  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried or  not.” 

A certain  Cincinnati  school-teacher  has 
announced  that  u women  were  intended  for 
wives  and  mothers,  but  school-teaching  is  a 
dead  lock  against  both.”  According  to  the 
reporter,  he  puts  the  case  thus : u When  a 
young  woman  commences  to  teach  she  loses 
nine  chances  in  ten  for  marriage.  If  she 
teaches  five  years,  her  chances  for  marriage 
are  but  one  in  one  huudred;  and  if  she 
teaches  ten  years,  her  chances  for  marriage 
and  good  social  position  are  but  one  in  ten 
thousand.”  This  makes  a good  newspaper 
item;  but  I would  refer  “ Principal  Dice” 
to  the  Newton  (Massachusetts)  School  Re- 
port for  1876,  in  which  the  school  officials 
wail  over  the  loss  of  some  of  their  most 
valuable  teachers  by  marriage,  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  thus  made  necessary.  “ Even 
mature  age,”  they  exclaim,  pathetically,  “ is 
no  defense,  and  unless  a class  of  our  ladies 
emulate  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  the  full  power  of  women 
in  the  school-room  will  not  be  felt.”  Bat 
even  marriage  does  uot  always  (permanent- 
ly) interfere.  Husbands  and  wives  not  in- 
frequently help  each  other  in  the  school- 
room, and  their  own  children  are  in  the 
classes.  Not  long  ago  a veteran  teacher — 
a widow  with  children— died  at  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-fonr. 
She  had  taught  in  that  city  forty  years,  and 
was  in  her  school-room  as  usual  two  days 
before  she  died. 

In  other  countries,  where  the  majority  of 
teachers  are  men,  changes,  except  for  pro- 
motion, are  almost  unknown.  Women  are 
employed  in  the  primary  departments  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  in  Germany  neither  the 
government  nor  community  consider  wom- 
en fitted  for  teachers.  They  are  accused 
of  being  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
priests,  of  being  too  irritable,  and  having 
too  little  self-control,  and  it  is  thought  that 
their  influence  tends  to  develop  effeminacy 
in  boys.  But  Horace  Mann  says,  “ The  tin  ion 
of  gentleness  and  firmness  [in  German  male 
teachers]  leaves  little  to  be  desired.”  The 
salaries  are  no  higher  than  here,  but  old  and 
worn-out  teachers  are  entitled  to  a pension. 
In  Belgium,  where  there  is  no  compulsory 
education,  and  a large  number  of  children 
receive  no  kind  of  instruction,  the  chief 
town  of  every  province  has  a special  sav- 
ings-bank for  teachers,  into  which  they  are 
required  to  pay  annually  a certain  pro- 
portion of  their  salary;  and  there,  as  in 
France,  every  teacher  who  is  sixty  years  old, 


or  has  served  thirty  years,  is  entitled  to  a 
life  pension,  while  the  full  pension  of  teach- 
ers is  also  paid  to  their  widows  and  orphans 
till  the  latter  have  reached  their  sixteenth 
year.  In  Prussia  every  teacher  contributes 
to  the  pension  fund  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  his  annual  salary,  besides  one-half 
of  his  first  year’s  salary.  Of  late  years  the 
condition  of  teachers  in  Germany  has  im- 
proved. Colonel  Waring,  in  his  Bride  of  the 
Ilhine,  says  that  the  village  teacher  had  one 
room  aud  a salary  of  $40  or  $50  a year  not 
long  ago ; now  he  boasts  several  rooms  and 
a small  garden,  while  his  salary  has  been 
advanced  to  $120  per  annum,  and  out  of 
this  small  salary  he  often  lays  by  a sum  for 
his  children,  w ith  an  economy  unknown  to  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  system  of  ro- 
tation in  office  is  detrimental  in  many  ways. 
A large  number  of  our  teachers  seem  deeply 
imbued  with  the  migratory  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, bo  constantly  do  they  flit  from  school 
to  school.  Did  the  aborigines  breathe  a 
parting  curse  upon  the  soil  from  which  they 
were  driven,  predicting  too  truly  that  all 
who  should  dwell  upon  their  stolen  lauds 
should  inherit  their  roving  dispositions? 
As  soon  as  one  teacher  gets  his  peculiar 
system  into  working  order,  and  has  learned 
to  know  his  pupils,  lo ! his  time  is  up,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  “ move  on 
and  the  same  ground  is  to  be  gone  over  by 
his  successor.  On  the  other  hand,  a teacher, 
like  any  plant  hemmed  in  by  other  plants, 
is  apt  to  grow  one-sided,  instead  of  devel- 
oping a perfect  whole,  and  both  men  and 
women  grow  pedagogic  and  narrow  when 
their  whole  world  is  confined  within  the 
school-room  walls.  A teacher  of  long  expe- 
rience once  said  to  me,  “ All  teachers  ought 
to  give  up  their  work  occasionally  and  rest 
— let  their  thoughts  flow  into  new  channels, 
leave  the  dead  history  of  the  past,  and  find 
out  what  the  world  is  doing  to-day.”  New 
teachers  may  bring  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
fresh  thoughts  to  the  work,  in  contrast  to 
those  who  have  been  plodding  along  in  the 
same  ruts  for  weary  years.  In  Europe  one 
purpose  of  the  pensions  is  to  induce  old  teach- 
ers to  withdraw,  and  bring  in  fresh  oues. 

Of  course,  in  a country  like  Germany, 
where  the  profession  of  teacher  assures  to  a 
man  a high  social  position,  he  being  regard- 
ed as  an  officer  of  the  government,  there  is 
more  inducement  to  stay  in  the  service. 
Horace  Mann  wrote  of  our  own  teachers  in 
1848 : “ Their  social  estimate  not  much  sur- 
passes the  pecuniary  value  set  upon  their 
services.  The  profession  at  large,  while  it 
enjoys  but  a measured  degree  of  public  re- 
spect, seems  shut  out  from  all  paths  to  for- 
tune or  fame.”  This  sounds  discouraging; 
but  the  social  status  of  teachers  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  ideas  which  prevail  in 
different  localities.  In  Philadelphia,  for  in  * 
stance,  the  impression  exists  that  teachers 
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mast  be  inferior  in  social  standing;  they 
are  spoken  of  with  pity  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, not  because  they  are  teachers,  but 
because  they  are  obliged  to  teach.  To  be 
sure,  those  ladies  who  teach  private  schools 
are  somewhat  differently  regarded.  The  po- 
sition^and  persecution  of  this  class  at  the 
Soutn  after  the  war  are  well  known ; even 
the  44  Crackers”  despised  a Yankee  teacher. 
In  New  England  a teacher  is  esteemed  as 
highly  as  the  members  of  any  other  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  rural  districts  the  teacher 
is  often  an  object  of  wonder  and  veneration. 
Into  remote  country  villages  the  school- 
ma'am  carries  the  latest  fashions,  and  the 
family  which  is  happy  enough  to  board  “ the 
mistress”  is  accused  of  being  “ stuck  up.” 
In  a certain  country  church  44 down  East” 
the  organ  boy  threw  the  choir  into  a panic 
one  Snnday  by  suddenly  ceasing  to  “ blow ;” 
he  was  looking  at  the  teacher's  water-fall. 
The  “ sallow-faced,  gray-eyed  school-mis- 
tress” from  Boston,  who  figures  in  one  of 
Bret  Harte’s  California  sketches,  moves 
among  the  rough  mining  population  like 
the  heroine  of  Longfellow’s  verso, 

“ Snbdaing  e’en  rnde  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  looks.” 

“Profane  Bill,”  the  stage-driver,  gives  her 
half  the  coach  to  herself,  instead  of  offering 
her  the  box  seat  as  usual,  because  he  has  an 
unfortnnate  habit  of  “cnssin’  on  up  grades;” 
a gambler,  who  once  silently  rode  with  her 
in  the  same  coach,  afterward  threw  a de- 
canter at  the  head  of  a friend  for  mention- 
ing her  name  in  a bar-room ; and  the  parents 
of  her  pupils 44  worshipped  the  priestess  from 
afar.”  To  turn  from  this  sketch  to  a little 
story  of  Jean  Ingelow’s,  called  Emily's  Am- 
bition, is  to  be  transported  to  a different 
world.  The  heroine  of  this  story  was  ap- 
prenticed as  a pupil-teacher,  but  became 
dissatisfied  and  “pined  to  be  a lady” — in 
other  words,  a milliner.  “I  shall  have  to 
work  very  hard,”  she  soliloquized,  “ and 
what  shall  I bet  Why,  nothing  but  a 
teacher ; and  what  a common,  vulgar  sort 
of  trade  that  seems!”  And  Miss  Emily’s 
teacher  tried  in  vain  to  quell  her  “ craving 
ambition”  by  reminding  her  that  teachers 
can  not  “ earn  their  bread  without  scatter- 
ing blessings  wherever  they  go.” 

The  whole  army  of  school-teachers  need 
this  last  thought  to  cheer  and  inspire  them 
on  their  thorny  road.  W7hen  we  consider 
that  the  elementary  school  is  the  only  col- 
lege reached  by  the  masses,  we  can  see  what 
a responsibility  rests  upon  our  women  teach- 
ers, and  that  their  opportunities  for  scatter- 
ing blessings  are  unbounded.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  frightful  number  of  ignorant  and 
unprincipled  voters  in  this  country  is  owing 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  lower  schools ; and 
yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  schools  is  better  than  that 
of  a large  majority  of  American  homes.  But 


the  influence  of  the  school-mistress  on  the 
republic  is  not  to  be  estimated  in  a few 
words  in  a paper  like  this.  Women  may 
sigh  through  long  years  to  come  for  the  bal- 
lot-box, forgetting  how  large  a share  she 
has  not  only  in  the  family,  but  in  the  school- 
room, in  training  the  coming  man,  teaching 
him  to  love  the  truth,  and  pointing  out  the 
path  of  a noble,  upright,  and  fearless  man- 
hood. Surely  the  votes  of  the  women  are 
deposited  in  every  ballot-box  in  the  land  by 
every  manly  hand  that  has  been  led  by 
feminine  influences,  at  home  or  school,  to 
love  justice  and  purity  in  high  places. 


A DAY  WITH  DOCTOR  SARAH. 

A DOZEN  ladies  were  taking  luncheon 
with  Mrs.  Harry  Epps,  of  Murray  Hill. 
That  little  matron’s  luncheons  are  always 
ideal  woman’s  parties.  This  especial  morn- 
ing, for  example. 

There  was  plenty  of  space  and  sunshine 
in  the  pretty  pale-tinted  rooms.  No  great 
pictures  nor  distracting  array  of  bric-^-brac. 
Nobody  wanted  to  climb  into  regions  of  high 
art,  or  to  admire — the  day  was  too  warm. 
There  were  flowers  instead,  flowers  every 
where ; a vino  waving  in  at  the  bay-win- 
dow. From  the  other  windows  you  could 
hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees  of  Central  Park, 
and  catch  glimpses  of  slopes  of  grass  there, 
of  a clump  of  dark  cedars  at  the  base  of  a 
sunny  hill,  of  a hedge  of  wistaria — a mass 
of  snaky  black  arms  holding  up  purple 
blooms. 

Inside  there  was  a clear  feminine  softness 
in  the  very  atmosphere ; the  dishes  on  the 
table  were  feebly  sweetish  in  flavor,  and  so 
was  the  talk.  There  was  much  good  feeling 
and  culture  shown  in  the  conversation  of 
these  delicate,  low- voiced  women ; but  an 
idea,  naked  and  freshly  born  into  the  world, 
would  have  been  as  out  of  place  if  dragged 
into  sight  at  Mrs.  Epps’s  luncheon  table  as 
a man,  or  a greasy  joint,  or  the  Archangel 
Michael  with  his  flaming  sword. 

At  least  that  was  Doctor  Sarah  Coyt’s 
opinion  as  she  sat  in  moody  silence,  listen- 
ing to  the  soft  ripple  of  talk  about  her.  If 
there  was  one  thing  of  which  Doctor  Sarah 
had  a full  supply,  it  was  ideas.  She  kept  a 
stock  of  them,  as  David  did  of  pebbles,  and 
was  perpetually  slinging  them  at  the  head 
of  one  Goliath  of  custom  or  another.  The 
aged  giants  were  hard  to  kill ; indeed,  her 
best  friends  hinted  that  her  pebbles  were 
only  mud.  But  she  fired  them  with  des- 
perate courage — there  was  no  doubt  of  that. 
She  had  fought  her  way  into  her  profession, 
and  out  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  now 
she  had  clinched  with  Law,  Religion,  and 
Society  in  a hand-to-hand  fight  because  of 
their  treatment  of  woman. 

When  Maria  Epps  introduced  Doctor  Coy  t 
to  her  friends,  they  felt  a shock  as  from  an 
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electric  battery,  and  then  they  all  roused 
into  pleasurable  excitement.  It  was  such 
a treat  to  see  this  famous  creature  face  to 
face! 

“I  do  like  this  sort  of  thing,  mamma,” 
said  Margaret  Whyte  to  her  mother.  u You 
know  I went  to  see  Jem  Mace  as  the  prize- 
fighter in  As  you  Like  it,  and  this  woman 
is  accounted  a kind  of  intellectual  Heenan 
or  Morrissey  by  tbe  newspapers.  So  nice  in 
Maria  to  bring  her!” 

“ It  must  be  true  that  Maria  Epps  is  go- 
ing to  join  the  woman’s  rights  people,” 
said  her  mother,  thoughtfully.  “ Shorn  al- 
ways aiming  at  the  bizanx,  You  remem- 
ber she  was  the  first  to  drive  three  ponies  a 
la  Rime  in  the  Park ; and  she  went  to  those 
Moody  meetings.  But  I did  not  think  she 
would  carry  her  freaks  as  far  as  this.” 

But  they  were  all  courteous  to  Doctor 
Sarah.  The  courtesy,  indeed,  became  op- 
pressive. The  very  air  grew  clammy  and 
heavy ; all  the  ease,  the  pleasant  repose,  had 
faded  out  of  it.  The  man,  the  greasy  joint, 
were  upon  the  stage  now. 

Visibly,  Doctor  Sarah  was  only  a thin  lit- 
tle woman  in  purple  silk,  sitting  painfully 
erect  on  a straight-backed  chair,  her  eyes 
glancing  from  one  woman  to  another  as 
though  she  were  an  officer,  and  they  troops 
about  to  be  drilled.  Her  features  wore  deli- 
cate though  worn,  her  eyes  were  sincere,  sad 
brown  eyes  naturally,  but  they  had  learned 
a fierce  trick  of  challenge  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  fight  which  she  had  chosen  to  make 
of  life.  She  had  not  said  a word  as  yet  ex- 
cept about  her  drive  and  the  dust,  but  some- 
thing in  the  flat,  quivering  nostril  made 
every  woman  stand  on  guard.  They  felt 
that  they  were  no  longer  Maria  Epps’s 
chance  guests,  lazily  sipping  chocolate; 
they  were  human  beings — to  be,  to  do,  and 
to  suffer. 

Mrs.  Epps  took  some  pains  to  draw  Doctor 
Sarah  out,  just  as  she  had  been  careful  that 
nobody  should  miss  tbe  flavor  of  the  new 
salad.  A novelty  always  gave  godt  to  a 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

“This  talk  of  pictures  and  music  mnst 
seem  horribly  trivial  to  you,  doctor,”  she 
said.  “ We  are  such  mere  butterflies,  com- 
pared to  a woman  with  a great  object  in 
life.” 

Doctor  Sarah  smiled  good-humoredly.  “ I 
find  great  help  in  music,”  she  said, “ and  I 
paint  pictures — poor  ones,  but  they  help 
me  too.  Nature  and  art  give  me  a better 
insight  into  the  needs  of  my  sex.” 

“Doctor  Coyt’s  object,  you  know,”  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Epps,  beaming  around  the  ta- 
ble, “ is  to  emancipate  woman.” 

There  was  a low  murmur  of  polite  assent. 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  Huff  raised  her  eyeglasses, 
and  courteously  inspected  Doctor  Sarah  with 
a gentle  wonder,  precisely  as  she  had  done 
the  devil-fish  that  morning  in  the  Aquarium. 


“ I have  never  bad  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing a woman  of  your — your  party  before,” 
said  pretty  Miss  Purcell,  softly. 

“ Oh,  I saw  several  of  them  in  London,” 
cried  Mrs.  Hippie,  who  dressed  hideously 
and  drank  beer  since  she  came  home,  and 
fancied  herself  wholly  English.  “ It  is  quite 
a favorite  fad  with  some  very  respectable 
people  over  there.” 

Then  there  was  a sudden  embarrassed 
pause,  for  every  body  expected  Doctor  Coyt 
to  begin  to  defend  her  fad . But  she  sat  si- 
lent, looking  at  a b#t  of  honeysuckle  which 
had  crept  in  at  the  window.  The  angry 
red  burned  up  into  her  thin  cheek.  Why 
should  these  people  look  at  her  as  though 
she  were  the  woman  with  the  iron  jaw,  or 
some  other  such  monster  T No  doubt  they 
thought  she  had  holes  in  her  stockings, 
and  went  swaggering  about  at  grog-shops. 
Why,  her  home  was  more  womanly  and  fan- 
ciful than  this,  and  she  herself — 

“I  was  in  hopes,  madam,”  said  Mss  Pur- 
cell, gently,  “ that  you  would  give  us  some 
insight  into  your  plans.  It  is  we,  after  all, 
whom  you  should  convert.” 

“ I am  no  proselyter,”  said  Doctor  Sarah, 
with  an  acrid  smile.  She  felt,  as  she  often 
did,  that  the  cause  was  hopeless.  These 
frothy  croat ures  to  comprehend  its  great 
principles!  Even  suppose  they  had  suf- 
frage, what  would  they  know  of  politics,  of 
their  fellow-men  outside  of  a ball-room,  or 
even  of  the  money  which  they  squandered  T 

In  which  the  soured  woman  made  the 
mistake  which  we  all  make  when  we  judge 
of  a chimpanzee,  not  being  of  chimpanzee 
blood.  This  Maria  Epps,  with  the  baby 
face,  had  manipulated  half  a dozen  bills 
through  Congress  last  session.  There  was 
not  a party  wire  which  she  did  not  know 
how  to  work.  She  had  matters  in  train 
now  to  get  Epps  a foreign  mission.  There 
was  not  a shrewder  dealer  in  stocks  in 
New  York  than  the  little  blonde  widow, 
Mrs.  Huff,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
She  had  made  a snug  fortune  for  herself 
since  Marmaduko  died,  and  had  given  tbe 
boys  a fair  start  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
While,  os  for  tbe  classes  outside  of  society, 
that  good  Fanny  Purcell  had  spent  more 
time  last  winter  in  the  prisons  and  hospitals 
than  Doctor  Sarah  had.  done  in  a lifetime. 
Yet  they  all  wore  dresses  which  framed  them 
into  pictures,  and  they  haunted  curio  shops, 
cackling  about  old  Satsuma  ware. 

When  they  found  that  Doctor  Sarah  would 
not  consent  to  be  exhibited  that  afternoon, 
they  went  away  one  by  one. 

“ Now,  dear  Maria,”  said  Miss  Purcell,  as 
sbe  kissed  her  hostess  outside  of  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  “ don’t  allow  yourself  to  be 
entangled  with  that  dreadful  woman’s  set. 
Infidels,  free-lovers — ” 

“ Sarah  Coyt  is  as  chaste  and  clean-mind- 
ed a woman  as  there  is  in  New  York,”  said 
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Mrs.  Epps,  tartly.  “ Do  have  some  charity 
with  your  religion,  Fanny.”  Mrs.  Huff  hur- 
ried Fanny  away. 

“ It  is  only  one  of  Maria’s  political  ma- 
nmnvres,”  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  in 
her  phaeton.  “Some  of  these  woman’s 
rights  people  have  influence  which  she 
needs  to  gain  Major  Epps  his  appointment. 
The  house  will  be  overruu  with  radicals  un- 
til she  has  secured  her  point,  and  then — 
Oh,  we  all  know  Maria!” 

Mrs.  Epps  meanwhile  went  darting  about, 
re-arranging  the  flowers,  while  Doctor  Sarah, 
in  her  aggressive  purple  gown,  sat  bolt-up- 
right,  watching  her  with  a quizzical  smile. 
Maria  reminded  her  of  a dragon-fly,  with  its 
little  flutter  and  shine  and  buzz,  with  its 
poisoned  sting  underneath,  too.  She  was 
too  hard  on  Maria,  being,  like  most  radicals, 
intolerant.  The  little  woman  inside  of  her 
finesse  had  a hot  heart  aud  hot  temper; 
she  was  just  now  vehemently  minded  to 
side  with  Doctor  Sarah,  because  the  other 
women  had  snubbed  her. 

“I  am  glad  they  are  all  gone  before  the 
business  meeting  commenced,”  she  said. 
“ You  asked  all  the  leaders  of  the  cause  to 
be  here  this  afternoon  t” 

“Yes.” 

“And  yon  go  down  to  Washington  to- 
night to  plead  the  cause  before  a Congres- 
sional committee  t Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  have  a deputa- 
tion— for  effect,  now  T” 

“ No,”  she  said,  sharply.  “ I am  in  earnest 
in  this  matter.  Who  else  is?  I’ve  given  up 
my  profession  for  it.  There’s  not  another 
woman  in  the  field  who  gives  more  than 
half  her  time  and  energy  to  the  cause.” 
She  talked  on  as  if  to  herself,  her  black 
brows  contracted,  her  nostrils  drawn  in,  her 
eyes  fixed  in  a fierce  abstraction.  “ There’s 
always  an  obstacle.  This  one  must  make 
her  living  by  writing  slipshod  novels  or 
lecturing,  that  one  has  a baby,  another  a 
dead  lover  to  mope  over.  Some  of  our  lead- 
ers have  taken  up  the  cause  to  gain  notori- 
ety, and  some  for  even  meaner  purposes,” 
glaring  suspiciously  at  Maria. 

“ Oh  dear,  yes,  I suppose  so,”  said  that 
arch  little  hypocrite.  “ And  you  are  going 
to  meet  the  committee  to-morrow  ?”  her 
head  on  one  side,  scanning  Doctor  Sarah 
critically.  “Might  I hint! — your  lgind  is 
so  engrossed  with  high  matters — but  you 
must  pay  some  attention  to  your  costume. 
I know  the  chairman,  Colonel  Hoyt,  very 
well.  A pretty  woman,  well  dressed,  can  do 
as  she  pleases  with  him.  All  men  are  influ- 
enced by  dress  when  women  are  in  ques- 
tion. You’re  not  offended? — it’s  only  poor 
little  me.  But  I would  suggest  now  black 
velvet  with  a hint  of  scarlet.  So  much  de- 
pends on  it ! I would  not  spare  the  scarlet, 
either.” 


“ Yes.  I did  not  know  how  much  depend- 
ed on  it,”  said  Doctor  Sarah,  smiling.  It 
was  a bitter  smile.  She  had  not  taken  up 
the  cause  to  make  money  or  notoriety  out 
of  it.  Many  of  her  colleagues  laughed  and 
fought  for  it  as  for  a jolly.  She  never 
laughed.  She  was  in  as  desperate  earnest 
as  ever  was  Luther  or  Patrick  Henry.  The 
newspapers  ail  over  the  country  jeered  at 
her;  her  own  sex  held  her  off  at  arms- 
length:  being  a womanish  woman,  every 
jeer  and  snub  had  cut  deep.  But  her  sex, 
she  had  thought,  were  in  as  perilous  a strait 
as  was  ever  church  or  slave.  She  would 
give  up  every  thing  for  them.  And  now 
that  her  cause  was  coming  to  a final  issue, 
the  verdict  depended  on  a gown  and  its 
trimmings ! 

Two  or  three  of  the  defenders  of  the  cause 
had  arrived  by  this  time,  and  were  talking 
apart  with  Maria;  they  held  Doctor  Sarah  in 
a certain  reverent  awe.  She  never  frater- 
nized with  the  rest  of  her  party,  never  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  women’s  clubs,  or 
posed  at  their  public  dinners. 

“ She  is  more  like  a wonderful  machine 
than  a human  being,”  whispered  one  of  her 
colleagues.  “She  makes  no  friends,  leans 
on  nobody,  cares  for  nothing  but  the  cause. 
Eh  ? Where  is  she  going  now  ?”  For  Doctor 
Sarah  had  suddenly  crossed  the  room,  and 
was  stooping  over  a table.  Mrs.  Epps  join- 
ed her,  curiously.  The  doctor’s  long  nerv- 
ous fingers  were  fidgeting  over  a dish  of 
mignonette  and  sweet-peas. 

“My  old-fashioned  ‘bow-pot,’”  said  Ma- 
ria, smiling. 

“ Yes ; the  perfume  brought  me  over  to  it. 
I have  not  seen  the  flowers  together  for 
many  years.  I used  to  know  a man  who 
always  kept  a pot  of  them  in  his  room.” 

“ It  was  a man  that  arranged  these — the 
Reverend  Matthew  Niles.  A poor  clergyman 
whom  we  knew  in  Maryland.  I have  him 
np  for  a week’s  vacation,  and  to  fit  him  out 
with  some  new  clothes.  A good  creature !” 

A half-quizzical,  half-sad  smile  flickered 
over  Doctor  Sarah’s  sharp  face.  “Matthew 
was  arranging  dishes  of  peas  and  mignonette 
still,  eh?  A beggar  for  Major  Epps’s  old 
clothes?  Sentimental, effeminate,  boneless 
creature ! And  I used  to  tremble  and  turn 
cold  when  the  pretty  fellow  spoke  to  me.  I 
suppose  that  was  the  disease  of  love.  Well, 
I had  it  pretty  thoroughly  then,”  she 
thought.  She  pulled  out  a pea  and  held  it 
to  her  nose.  Her  blood  ran  cold  now,  and 
her  fingers  shook.  She  could  have  struck 
them,  with  a rage  of  contempt.  Why,  it 
was  twenty  years  ago!  She  had  cast  the 
man  off  as  her  inferior  when  she  was  a girl, 
and  she  had  been  growing  ever  since.  What 
subtle  physical  power  had  this  limping  creat- 
ure still  upon  her  which  shook  her  in  this 
way  ? “ It  is  my  youth — my  youth,  which 

takes  hold  of  me  in  him,”  thought  the  doc- 
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tor,  stiffening  herself  in  her  purple  silk;  and 
marching  over  to  the  table,  she  called  for 
the  report  of  the  meeting  in  Boston. 

Surely  she  had  tested  this  folly  of  mar- 
riage, and  knew  what  it  was  worth ! For 
the  dootor,  as  the  female  pioneer  of  the 
cause  in  the  West,  had  married  Simon  Coyt, 
the  male  pioneer,  and  it  had  not  been  a 
successful  partnership.  Mental  qualities 
had  balanced  exactly;  yet  now  that  Simon 
was  dead,  his  widow  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  meet  him  again  any  where  on  the 
other  side  of  tlio  grave. 

Friend  Eli  Sowerby  was  on  his  feet.  He 
was  a practical,  zealous  little  man.  “ Wo 
have  made  a wise  choice  in  selecting  Sarah 
Coyt  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee. Yet  it  would  be  proper,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  she  would  state  briefly  the  argu- 
ments by  which  she  will  support  it,  that 
we  may  know  precisely  how  she  will  repre- 
sent us." 

“ I shall  be  guided  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  moment  in  the  bulk  of  my  remarks," 
said  the  doctor ; “ but  I can  give  you  the 
principal  points  which  I mean  to  make.  It 
is  only  fair  you  should  know  to  what  I bind 
you." 

She  stood  up,  her  hands  resting  on  the 
hack  of  a chair.  She  always  spoke  with 
fluency  and  decision,  and  she  knew  her  ar- 
guments now  by  heart.  Her  thin  body  aft- 
er a while  began  to  glow  with  fiery  exal- 
tation. She  rose  on  tiptoe,  flourished  her 
lean  arms.  At  hist  the  battle  was  at  hand. 
She  was  going  out  alone  to  fight  it.  She 
was  going  out,  like  David,  in  the  face  of  the 
conflicting  hosts,  her  nation  looking  on. 
(Only  David  took  his  sling  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  she  unslung  hers  in  the  name 
of  Sarah  Coyt.) 

“ The  American  is  just,  reasonable  in  the 
hearing  of  every  cause  but  this,"  she  shout- 
ed, shrilly,  wondering  to  herself  at  the  same 
time  what  thumping  noise  that  was  in  the 
hall,  and  why  Mrs.  Epps  did  not  quiet  it. 
“A  woman,"  more  vehemently,  “ is,  first  of 
all,  a citizen.  She  loves,  marries,  by  acci- 
dent, hut  she  is  a citizen  by  inalienable 
right.  It  is  her  highest — " 

The  thumping  was  evidently  made  by  a 
crutch.  The  doctor  had  the  physician’s  in- 
stinct. Still  gesticulating,  her  eye  wan- 
dered to  the  door  to  see  the  cripple  who 
should  enter. 

“ She  holds  a legal  place  in  the  social 
body  as  a wife — a mother.  But  as  a citi- 
zen— ” 

It  was  a child — a half-starved,  shabbily 
dressed  girl  who  came  limping  in. 

“ You  render  her — a nullity.  Will  nobody 
give  that  child  a chair?" 

The  child  tripped  and  fell  headlong. 

“ All  right,”  said  Eli,  picking  her  up.  “ Go 
on,  doctor.” 

But  the  doctor  already  had  the  child  in 
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her  lap,  and  was  fingering  her  leg.  “ 1 was 
only  about  to  say  that  the  duties  of  a wom- 
an to  the  state  far  outweighed  those  which 
she  owed  as  wife  and  mother,  the  latter  be- 
ing comparatively  selfish,  partial,  and  triv- 
ial. This  child  has  had  an  attack  of  para- 
plegia, and  it  never  has  been  attended  to." 

“ What  has  paraplegia  to  do  with  woman’s 
suffrage  ?’’  said  Eli. 

“ Whose  child  is  she  ? There  has  been  the 
grossest  neglect,"  continued  Doctor  Sarah, 
sharply.  She  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room 
iu  her  usual  decisive  fashion,  the  little  girl 
in  her  arms.  She  never  had  entire  control 
of  herself  when  she  had  a child  in  her  arms. 
When  she  was  in  the  dining-room  she  sat 
down,  uncovered  the  withered  limb,  and 
patted  the  thin  watchful  face  on  her  breast. 

“ What  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?" 

“Winny  Niles" 

“Matthew’s  daughter?  She  might  have 
been  my  child,"  thought  Doctor  Sarah.  It 
was  not  her  old  fancy  for  the  silly  young 
clergyman  which  brought  that  change  slow- 
ly in  the  expression  of  her  sharp  features  as 
she  sat  holding  the  girl.  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dead-born  baby  which  bad 
never  lain  there.  The  breast  had  been  full 
of  milk  then,  but  the  dead  little  lips  had 
never  touched  it,  and  the  breast  had  shriv- 
elled slowly  and  grown  hard.  As  Sarah 
held  the  child  closer  to  it  she  remembered 
how  hard  it  was,  as  became  the  mongrel 
creature  which  the  newspapers  called  an 
Advanced  Female. 

“Bah I They  know  nothing  about  us," 
she  broke  out,  hugging  Winny.  “ You  poor, 
patient  little  soul,  has  nothing  been  done  for 
you  ? What  has  your  father  been  about?" 

“ Papa  has  only  his  salary,  and  he  helps 
the  poor  a great  deal,"  said  Winny,  with 
dignity. 

“The  poor!  And  his  child  looking  in 
this  fashion!  Idiot!"  muttered  the  doctor. 
“Weil,  your  mother — where  was  she!" 

“ She  is  dead." 

A sudden  heat  overspread  Sarah’s  face; 
she  was  not  sorry  that  this  woman  was  dead, 
yet  assuredly  she  did  not  wish  to  take  her 
place.  “ How  many  are  there  of  you  ?"  she 
said,  gently. 

“ Fo*r — the  two  boys  and  baby  and  me." 

“A  baby  and  boys,"  thought  Sarah.  “ And 
their  father  as  fit  to  govern  them  as  a moon- 
calf. Well,  it’s  none  of  my  business.  That 
is  your  father’s  step  comiug  up  the  stairs," 
she  said,  aloud,  putting  the  child  hurriedly 
down.  A Venetian  mirror  hung  near  them. 
The  little  doctor  glanced  in  it  quickly; 
there  was  in  it  a wiry,  muddy-skinned, 
high-nosed  woman  in  purple  silk.  She  saw 
suddenly  beside  her  a vision  of  a shy,  rose- 
tinted  girl,  watching  a young  divinity  stu- 
dent as  he  arranged  mignonette  in  a pot, 
and  she  laughed  to  herself  with  a keen  sense 
of  absurdity. 
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The  door  opened,  and  the  Reverend  Mat- 
thew stood  on  the  threshold,  plump,  neat, 
precise,  from  the  tip  of  his  low  shoes  to  the 
folds  of  his  lawn  cravat.  Above  the  folds 
of  the  cravat  was  an  apple-cheeked  face, 
fall  of  mild  good  kamor  and  feeble  obsti- 
nacy. Coming  up  the  stairs,  he  had  met  the 
retiring  delegates  to  the  meeting,  and  Mrs. 
Epps,  who  told  him  who  was  with  Winny. 
He  heard  the  name  of  the  great  reformer 
with  a little  conscious  chuckle. 

“Doctor  Sarah  Coytf  Tut l tut!  Now, 
would  you  believe  it,  Mrs.  Epps,  that  that 
lady  was  an  old  dame  of  mine  f Fact ! A 
callow  fancy — calf-love,  you  know ; had  not 
cut  my  wisdom-teeth.  Sarah  Fetridge,  she 
was  theu.  But  I have  watched  her  course 
since  with  interest,  in  consequence.  With 
reprobation,  of  course,  but  still  with  inter- 
est. I never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  that 
kind  of  people,  but  I should  like  to  see  her, 
I confess.  Doctor  Coy t,  eh ? Tut!  tut!  Poor 
creature !” 

Then  he  opened  the  door,  and  looked  at 
her  with  an  amused,  curious  smile. 

“Ah,  Matthew,  how  do  you  do!”  Doc- 
tor Sarah  nodded  curtly.  “ Haven’t  seen 
you  for  twenty  years,  I believe.  We’ve 
both  grown  old,  eh  f”  holding  out  her  hand. 
It  shook ; she  could  not  quiet  it.  His  was 
cool  and  soft  and  limp.  How  well  she  re- 
membered the  touch  of  it ! 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  said,  civilly,  “I 
don’t  kuow  when  I have  seen  a woman  as 
well  preserved.” 

8he  winced.  She  had  seen  hideous  cari- 
catures of  herself  in  illustrated  papers,  and 
laughed ; why  should  she  care  when  this 
man  of  all  men  called  her  “ well  preserved  ?” 
But  she  did  care.  The  hot  tears  of  mortifi- 
cation came  in  spito  of  herself  to  her  eyes. 
What  did  it  meau  T Why  did  she  quake  as 
if  with  ague  siuce  ho  came  into  the  room  f 
She  bad  no  regard,  no  respect,  for  the  man ; 
he  was  weak,  ridiculous — 

Mr.  Niles,  who  had  a shrewd  knack  of  ob- 
serving trifles,  saw  her  agitation,  and  began 
to  quake  in  his  turn.  She  remembered  the 
past.  She  would  begin  to  hint  at  love’s 
young  dream.  What  if  she  should  propose 
to  him?  There  was  nothing  which  these 
unsexed  women  would  not  do. 

Mrs.  Epps  came  in  at  the  moment,  and 
he  turned  to  her  with  a sense  of  escape. 
Maria  began  to  chatter,  glancing  curiously 
at  them  both.  She  fancied  that  the  doctor’s 
sudden  interest  in  Winny  was  explained  by 
her  old  love  affair  with  her  father.  But 
Maria  was  wrong.  Nature  adapts  women 
to  be  either  wives  or  mothers ; the  best  of 
one  class  are  not  often  the  best  of  the  other. 
Doctor  Sarah,  with  her  thin  lips  and  broad 
forehead,  had  very  few  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a happy  marriage ; but  she  was 
a bom  mother.  Besides,  she  had  reached 
the  age  when  the  motherly  instinct  is  stron- 


gest in  any  woman.  She  might  have  mar- 
ried Matthew  now,  not  from  love,  but  a pro- 
tective pity — to  take  care  of  him.  It  was 
the  age  when  Maiutenon  married  Louis,  and 
Margaret  Fuller  the  Italian  lad. 

She  sat  silent  while  Mrs*  Epps  and  the 
clergyman  talked  of  the  weather,  and  then 
rose  abruptly  and  tied  on  her  hat ; then  she 
came  up  to  him.  A mild  alarm  gathered  in 
his  face : he  stood  on  guard. 

“About  this  child  of  yours,  Matthew? 
I’m  a physician,  you  kuow.” 

“So  I have  understood,”  repressing  a 
smile.  She  eyed  him  a moment  in  silence. 
“ Whether  I deserve  the  name  or  not,”  she 
said,  calmly,  “matters  nothing.  I know 
enough  to  assure  you  that  the  ohild’s  dis- 
ease is  curable  if  taken  in  time,  but  that,  if 
neglected  much  longer,  she  will  bo  a help- 
less invalid  for  life.  I have  given  up  prac- 
tice. But  I should  like  to  examine  her 
again.  I have  taken  a fancy  to  the  little 
thing.  Will  you  bring  her  to  my  house  on 
Tuesday  ?” 

Mr.  Niles  hesitated:  he  blushed,  stam- 
mered. “ Mrs.— Doctor — Coy  t,  I must  con- 
sider the  matter.  I am  mother  and  father 
both  to  the  children,  and,  to  be  caudid,” 
gathering  courage,  “ I doubt  whether  my 
wife  would  have  risked  Winny’s  case  in  the 
hands  of  so — so  irregular  a practitioner.” 

The  doctor  smiled — a smile  which  lasted 
a trifle  too  long.  “I  understand.  I am 
sorry.  I had  taken  a fancy  to  the  child,” 
she  repeated.  “Good-morning.”  Mrs. Epps 
followed  her  down  the  stairs. 

“ Dou’t  mind  it,  doctor.  He  is  a bigoted 
little  man,”  she  said,  soothingly. 

“Oh,  it*s  nothing!”  Doctor  Sarah  replied, 
hurriedly.  “The  objection  really  oame 
from  his  wife.  Many  mothers  need  to  ob- 
ject to  me  as  a practitioner  because  I never 
had  a child.” 

When  Mr.  Niles  and  his  little  girl  took 
their  seats  in  the  train  that  evening  to  re- 
turn to  his  parish  in  Maryland,  he  saw  Doc- 
tor Sarah  at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  one  of  the  leaders  of  his 
Church,  came  in,  and,  much  to  Matthew’s 
surprise,  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and  did  it 
with  marked  deference.  He  took  a seat 
presently  beside  Matthew. 

“That  is  Sarah  Coyt,”  he  whispered. 
“The  little  woman  with  the  strong,  fine 
face.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mr.  Niles,  giggling,  “I 
know.  One  of  the  strong-minded  sister- 
hood.” 

“ She  has  an  exceptionally  dear  head  for 
business,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,”  replied 
Mr.  Abbott.  “Rides  the  suffrage  hobby 
hard,  I believe ; but  childless  women  must 
have  some  such  outlet.  But  she  has  amass- 
ed a considerable  fortune  by  her  business 
tact.” 
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“ Indeed  ?”  said  Matthew,  gravely.  He 
looked  at  Sarah  with  altered  eyes.  He  had 
a respectful  awe  of  any  body  who  could 
make  money. 

The  train  rolled  swiftly  on.  Doctor  Sarah 
talked  to  Eli,  who  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  Philadelphia,  of  her  argument  on  the  six- 
teenth amendment,  hut  her  eyes  under  her 
veil  scanned  deliberately  her  old  lover  and 
his  child.  How  miserably  poor  they  must 
be!  Matthew  did  not  wear  now  the  new 
suit  which  Mrs.  Epps  had  given  him,  and 
the  child’s  clothes,  her  hair,  her  manner,  all 
showed  the  lack  of  a mother’s  care. 

“ But  it  is  no  business  of  mine,”  she  said. 

“I  leave  the  cause  in  thy  hands,”  said 
Eli,  parting  with  her  at  Philadelphia.  “ The 
eyes  of  the  country  will  be  upon  thee  to- 
morrow.” 

Evening  was  falling.  The  train  rolled 
smoothly  on  in  the  soft  twilight  through 
the  drowsy  Maryland  villages,  with  negroes 
lounging  in  crowds  about  the  stations, 
through  rich  pastures  crimson  with  clover, 
and  the  old  apple  orchards;  over  long 
bridges,  with  stretches  of  gray  lapping  wa- 
ter beneath,  and  here  and  there  a filmy  sail 
moving  dim  and  spectral  in  the  faint  shine 
of  the  rising  moon. 

Doctor  Sarah  pointed  them  out  to  Matthew, 
who  now  sat  behind  her.  “ Surely  a ghost 
sits  at  the  rudder  yonder.  It  might  be 
Charon  coming  for  us  in  his  boat,”  she  said. 

Matthew  smiled.  Women  were  all  silly 
and  fantastic  alike ! But  it  was  a kindly 
smile.  The  little  man’s  affectionate  heart 
smote  him  for  his  rudeness.  She  had  meaut 
kindness,  and  he  had  snubbed  her  brutally. 
She  could  not  be  a bod  woman,  when  Mr. 
Abbott  thought  so  well  of  her.  He  was 
glad  when  Winny  went  over  and  sat  down 
by  her.  The  lonely,  neglected  child  had 
understood  the  meaning  in  the  woman’s 
eyes.  Presently  she  fell  asleep,  and  Sarah 
put  her  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  down 
on  to  her  shoulder.  Then  Matthew  came 
over  to  them,  and  the  doctor  nodded  and 
smiled  and  pointed  out  Charon  and  his  boat. 
After  all  it  was  comfortable  to  be  in  accord 
with  his  old  friend  again.  It  was  a friend- 
ly world!  That  little  Mrs.  Epps,  now,  was 
a good  Christian  soul,  though  she  had  her 
whims.  Matthew,  although  conscious  that 
he  was  the  only  entirely  sane  person  in  the 
world,  felt  to-night  a sense  of  the  beauty  and 
good-will  and  happiness  in  it  as  never  be- 
fore. Usually  his  little  mind  was  kept  acerb 
and  restless  by  the  stringent  want  of  money. 
But  this  evening  he  needed  nothing.  He 
looked  at  the  nodding  passengers  in  the  si- 
lent car  with  a good-humored  smile,  and 
then  at  the  sleeping  valley  flooded  now 
with  the  light  of  the  risen  moon.  It  was 
the  time  when,  if  he  had  been  at  home, 
he  would  have  had  prayers  with  the  chil- 


dren. He  always  had  the  feeling,  as  they 
knelt,  that  their  mother  was  near  them. 
“ The  Lord  is  our  shepherd,”  said  the  de- 
vout little  man,  silently.  “He  leadeth  ns 
beside  the  still  waters.” 

The  valley  before  him  wavered  giddily ; 
there  was  a deafening  roar,  a hot  rush  of 
vapor,  and  then  he  was  lying  in  the  wet 
grass,  the  moon  going  out  in  darkness. 

Doctor  Sarah  was  unhurt.  She  gathered 
her  legs  and  arms  out  of  the  mass  of  strug- 
gling bodies,  and  then,  without  a word,  be- 
gan to  tug  at  Winny.  The  child  did  not 
move.  Doctor  Sarah  presently  caught  at 
the  arm  of  a burly  fellow  who  was  shouting 
out  terrified  oaths  and  questions. 

“Try  and  compose  yourself,”  she  said, 
grimly.  “ We  have  run  into  a freight  train, 
and  half  of  us  are  killed.  Take  hold  of  this 
child.  She  is  a cripple.” 

“ Cripple  ? God  help  us ! She’s  done  for, 
then.  I believe  I’m  not  hurt,”  shaking  him- 
self. He  drew  Winny  out  with  exceeding 
gentleness,  and  carried  her  to  the  field,  fol- 
lowed by  Sarah.  “It’s  too  late,  ma’am,” 
as  he  laid  her  down. 

The  doctor’s  practiced  hands  were  at 
work.  “ No ; she  is  alive,  but  her  other  leg 
is  broken.  What  village  is  that  f”  For  the 
people  from  the  next  station  were  crowd- 
ing about  the  train. 

It  proved  to  be  Matthew’s  parish.  In 
half  an  hour  he  was  carried  to  his  own 
house  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  who 
seemed  very  fond  of  the  little  man.  He 
was  conscious,  aud  the  physicians  could  find 
no  external  injury. 

“ It  is  the  steam  which  he  has  swallowed,” 
said  Doctor  Sarah.  “ Bring  the  other  chil- 
dren to  him.  It  will  be  too  late  in  a few 
minutes.” 

It  was  such  a bare  little  house ! Her  keen 
eye  took  note  of  every  mark  of  poverty  even 
while  she  stirred  a draught  for  the  dying  man. 
The  village  doctors  were  busy  with  Winny. 

“ It  is  a compound  fracture,”  one  of  them 
said.  “ A case  for  mouths.” 

“Have  these  children  no  kinsfolk?”  de- 
manded Sarah. 

“None.  Poor  Mr.  Niles  has  scratched 
along  as  he  could  for  them  alone.” 

“And  what  is  to  become  of  them  now, 
God  only  knows !”  groaned  a despondent  fat 
mother  in  Israel,  who  held  the  bandages. 

“ The  Lord  will  provide.  He  always  does,” 
said  the  village  doctor. 

The  boys,  ugly,  manly  little  fellows,  were 
brought  in,  terrified  and  half  asleep.  Doctor 
Sarah  carried  the  baby  in  its  night-gown, 
and  laid  her  on  the  bed  beside  Matthew. 
But  he  was  scarcely  conscious  now.  “Is 
that  you,  Dot  f”  he  said.  “ Papa  can’t  romp 
this  morning.”  Presently  he  passed  his  band 
gropingly  over  her  face.  “ Poor  little  Dot ! 
0 God!  who  is  there  to  take  care  of  them?” 
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Sarah  hesitated.  She  remembered  the 
cause  to  which  she  hod  given  her  life.  8he 
had  been  in  earnest  when  she  gave  it.  Then 
she  stooped  and  took  his  hand.  “ I am  here, 
Matthew,”  she  said,  quietly. 

The  Congressional  committee  met,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  and  waited  in  vain 
for  Doctor  Sarah. 

Friend  Eli  Sowerby  was  naturally  indig- 
nant when  he  heard  of  it.  “ There  is  always 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  with  women,”  he 
said.  “ But  why  must  it  always  be  a man 
or  a baby  f” 


CATARINA  CORNARO. 

WHILE  Catarina  Cornaro,  the  future 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  was  yet  a child, 
praying  and  dreaming  among  the  vines  of 
her  Paduan  convent,  a drama  was  being 
enacted  on  that  island  which,  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  its  personages,  the  severe 
unity  of  its  conditions  of  time  and  place, 
and  that  mysterious  retributive  power  which 
the  Greeks  called  Nemesis,  bears  a close 
resemblance  to  the  old  Greek  tragedies. 
From  the  fall  of  paganism  until  the  time  of 
the  Crnsades  little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Cyprus.  Its  people  had  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  semi-barbarity,  and  the  kings  who 
ruled  over  it  were  cruel  and  fierce.  Rich- 
ard Cceur-d©-Lion  dethroned  and  executed 
the  then  reigning  sovereign.  He  sold  the 
island  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes;  but  they, 
unable  to  govern  the  half-savage  inhabit- 
ants, returned  it  to  Richard.  He  then  of- 
fered it  to  Guido  Lusignan,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  hod  been  driven  from  his 
throne,  in  exchange  for  a certain  sum  of 
money  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his  claims 
to  his  former  title  in  favor  of  the  English 
crown. 

At  the  period  under  consideration  the  isl- 
and was  governed  by  one  Giovanni,  four- 
teenth of  the  line  of  Lusignan,  who  bad 
taken  to  wife  a daughter  of  the  house  of 
Paleologne,  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  queen  was  a woman  of  fierce 
and  jealous  temper,  and,  in  connection  with 
her  brother  Tommaseo,  stirred  up  revolt 
and  rebellion  on  all  sides  against  her  weak, 
pleasure  - loving  husband.  She  murdered 
her  daughter’s  husband,  and  aroused  the 
hatred  of  his  widow,  who  appealed  to  her 
half-brother  Giacomo  for  protection,  and 
instigated  him  to  the  murder  of  her  uncle 
Tommaseo.  For  this  crime  Giacomo  was 
banished  from  court.  The  qneen  hated  him 
because  of  the  king's  affection  for  his  moth- 
er, and  his  exile  lasted  as  long  as  her  jeal- 
ous spirit  ruled  the  island.  But  one  day 
she  died  of  rage  at  learning  of  the  remar- 
riage of  her  daughter  with  a prince  of  Sa- 
voy, and  the  feeble  old  king  allowed  his 
much-loved  son  to  return  to  court. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Venetian  me- 
diation was  first  actively  called  into  play. 
For  several  years  members  of  the  Cornaro 
family  had  hung  about  the  court,  winning 
favor  both  with  the  king  and  with  his  re- 
bellious son,  and  often  employed  as  ambassa- 
dors between  them.  The  Venetian  senate 
had  long  been  winding  the  slow  length  of 
its  serpent  policy  about  this  royal  family, 
so  divided  against  itself.  Fortunate  it  was 
for  the  republic  that  Marco  Cornaro,  the  fa- 
ther of  young  Catarina,  should  have  come 
down  from  Venice  to  inspect  some  lands  be- 
longing to  his  wife,  and  that  his  brother  An- 
drea should  have  won  Prince  Giacomo’s  in- 
debtedness by  his  generous  aid  in  time  of 
need. 

The  old  king  died,  and  Giacomo,  after  a 
severe  contest  with  his  sister  Carlotta, 
mounted  the  throne  of  Cyprus.  Tradition 
relates  that  Giacomo’s  ambition  w as  stimu- 
lated by  the  fact  that  Andrea  Cornaro  one 
day  showed  him  the  portrait  of  a beautiful 
young  girl.  Giacomo  fell  madly  in  love  with 
the  portrait.  When  the  crafty  Venetian  saw 
that  the  right  moment  had  come,  he  reveal- 
ed to  him  that  this  beautiful  young  creature 
was  none  other  than  his  niece  Catarina  Cor- 
naro, a girl  of  fourteen,  who  was  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  to  be  a queen.  Be  that  os  it 
may,  when  the  crown  was  fairly  on  his  head, 
Giacomo  determined  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  some  powerful  state,  and  he  naturally 
turned  to  the  Venetian  republic.  He  dis- 
patched an  ambassador  to  the  senate  to  ask 
the  hand  of  some  high-born  maiden  in  mar- 
riage. 

There  was  work  now  in  Venice  for  the 
sellers  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvets  and  sat- 
ins and  cunning  embroidery,  for  the  hair- 
dressers and  seamstresses  and  dealers  in 
beautifying  cosmetics.  There  were  seventy- 
two  noble  damsels  to  be  assembled  in  the 
great  council  hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  The 
great  day  came  at  last.  From  all  the  bal- 
conies along  the  canal  hung  the  festal  arazei 
— the  crimson  damasks  and  cloths  of  gold 
and  tapestries  from  Flanders — and  crowds 
leaned  over  them  gazing  down  curiously 
into  the  black  gondole  that  flitted  by  with 
their  curtains  closely  drawn.  At  the  Piaz- 
zetta  stood  the  Doge’s  guards  in  holiday 
uniform  to  receive  and  escort  the  noble 
damsels  as  they  passed  across  the  Molo  to 
the  court-yard  and  up  the  staircase  of  the 
giants  to  the  council  chamber.  A goodly 
sight  it  was — all  the  patrician  matrons  of 
the  city  loaded  with  diamonds  and  rabies, 
all  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state  in 
robes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  the  seventy- 
two  potential  queens  combed  and  coifed 
and  powdered  and  tight-laced.  The  ambas- 
sadors passed  from  one  to  another,  compli- 
menting the  young  damsels  upon  their  beau- 
ty and  their  taste  in  dress,  like  the  finished 
courtiers  they  were.  But  they  paused  lon- 
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gest  by  the  side  of  a slight  girl  with  some 
rioh  white  stuff  drooping  about  her,  her 
white  shoulders  bare  in  all  their  beautiful 
moulding,  her  perfect  form  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  and  her  queenly  head,  with  its  crown 
of  dark  gold  bair  cast  slightly  back,  as 
though  disdaining  to  court  the  favor  of 
king  or  ambassador.  Think  what  glad  sur- 
prise filled  that  heart  of  fifteen  years  when 
the  ambassadors  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  to  where  the  Doge  sat  on  his  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  great  council  hall,  with  the 
senators  grouped  about  him,  and  told  him 
they  had  chosen  for  their  future  queen  young 
Catarina,  daughter  of  the  noble  patrician 
Marco  Cornaro! 

The  Doge  ordered  her  portrait  to  be  paint- 
ed and  sent  to  the  King  of  Cyprus.  Cata- 
rina was  proclaimed  by  decree  of  the  senate 
“ Daughter  of  the  Venetian  Republic."  Her 
marriage  portion  was  fixed  at  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  and  the  protection  of  the 
state  wras  assured  to  the  islaud  of  Cyprus. 
Catarina  was  married  by  proxy,  and  the 
Doge  himself  gave  her  away.  Then  he  led 
her  by  the  hand  down  the  tapestried  stair 
to  where  a gorgeous  fairy  bark  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  her — the  Bucentaur  itself — a 
mass  of  gold,  dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  with 
white  statues  of  saints  standing  against  the 
brightness,  and  lions'  heads  and  escutcheons 
and  Doges’  caps  and  emblems  of  the  republic 
covering  it,  and  silken  silver-fringed  stream- 
ers of  pale  bine  and  scarlet  trailing  behind 
it  in  the  luminous  green  water,  and  trains 
of  velvet  sweeping  along  the  sides,  purple 
and  crimson.  From  between  the  decks  ex- 
tended long  scarlet  blades  that  cut  the  wa- 
ter noiselessly  at  the  command  of  lithe  fig- 
ures in  dresses  of  blue  and  silver.  On  the 
upper  deck  was  a throne  for  the  old  Doge, 
with  velvet  hangings  sweeping  behind  it, 
and  at  his  right  hand,  on  her  gilded  chair, 
sat  young  Catarina  in  her  white  bridal  dress 
sown  with  great  pearls.  How  proud  the 
city  was  of  her ! The  wide-moutlied  mon- 
sters smiled  down  upon  her  in  blessing  as 
she  moved  along  the  canal  among  the  stuffs 
of  crimson  and  gold  that  fluttered  from  the 
arched  windows  against  their  background 
of  tender  gray. 

A multitude  of  enchanted  barks  escorted 
her  down  tho  canal  and  across  the  lagoon — 
long,  slender,  graceful  craft,  like  delicate- 
hned  birds  gliding  down  the  slow  rivers  of 
some  tropical  clime,  or  the  barge  of  the  Cyd- 
nus,or  the  souls  of  antique  galleys,  with  their 
stately  curved  prows,  steel  and  silver  and 
gold,  flashing  erect  and  proud  as  the  beaks 
of  the  ships  of  heroic  fable.  Some  were  all 
gilding,  with  sumptuous  velvet  trains  sweep- 
ing from  prow  to  stern,  with  proud  patrician 
dames  seated  in  them,  and  manned  by  gon- 
doliers in  dresses  of  satin,  brilliant  in  the 
clear  day,  and  with  plumes  in  their  hats 
that  waved  with  every  fall  of  the  oar  as  the 


sculpturesque  figures  swayed  back  and  forth 
in  unison.  Others  were  of  transparent 
glass,  shaped  in  lilies  and  daisies  and  hearts- 
ease, with  children  dressed  like  fairies  asleep 
among  the  petals,  and  rowers  grouped  to- 
gether like  the  stamens  of  the  blossom. 
Great  crystal  birds  floated  at  ease  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  dolphins,  chan- 
ging from  pink  to  purple  in  the  sunlight,  or 
griffins  with  open  beaks  and  cruel  claws, 
glided  on  with  the  retreating  tide  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  From  every  bark  as- 
cended songs  in  praise  of  the  new-made 
queen. 

The  brilliant  pageant  skirted  the  Lido, 
and  emerged  through  the  channel  between 
the  fortresses  upon  the  tossing  sea.  There 
the  galleys  were  waiting  to  bear  the  queen, 
away.  The  Doge  gave  her  his  blessing,  her 
parents  took  leave  of  her,  and  she  went  on 
board,  followed  by  the  train  of  friends  and 
servants  who  were  to  form  her  household  in 
her  barbaric  home  on  the  Greek  island. 
How  desolate  the  poor  child  must  have  been 
as  she  watched  the  lace-work  spires  and 
gleaming  domes  of  St.  Mark’s  vanish  one  by 
one,  the  stunted  Lombard  turrets  settle 
down  into  the  adjacent  roofs,  the  golden 
angel  of  the  Campanile  fold  his  wings  be- 
neath the  rising  sea,  the  red  steeple  of  San 
Giorgio  melt  with  the  night-fall  into  the  red 
clouds  above  1 

After  a long  and  tempestuous  voyage  the 
galleys  reached  Famagusta,  and  here  Cata- 
rina was  met  by  the  king.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  treat  with  coldness  the  lovely  young 
creature  whose  happiness  the  state  reasons 
of  two  governments  had  confided  to  his 
care.  A strong  affection  sprang  up  between 
them,  which  ended  only  with  death.  Cata- 
rina’s new  position  offered  all  that  a woman 
could  ask  of  happiness.  Idolized  by  the 
people,  adored  by  her  husband,  living  in  a 
court  which  coinbinod  barbaric  Eastern 
splendor  with  the  refinement  and  luxnry 
with  which  the  thoughtful  senate  had  sur- 
rounded her,  she  knew  nothing  of  life  but 
its  sweetness  until  that  fatal  day  (in  a.d. 
1473)  when  King  Giacomo  went  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Famagusta,  and,  being 
exposed  to  a heavy  storm,  fell  ill.  The 
physicians  told  him  his  end  was  near  at 
hand.  The  queen  was  recalled  from  Nico- 
sia to  her  husband’s  side  by  her  uncle  An- 
drea Cornaro  and  his  nephew  Marco  Bembo. 
The  dying  king  ordered  his  counsellors  to 
appear  before  him,  and  committed  to  their 
care  the  execution  of  his  last  wishes.  He 
made  his  unborn  child,  if  it  should  prove  a 
son,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Cyprus ; if  a daugh- 
ter, joint  heiress  with  his  wife.  At  this 
critical  moment  Mocenigo,  the  commander 
of  the  Venetian  galleys,  came  to  visit  him, 
and  assured  him  that  the  senate  would  up- 
hold the  rights  of  his  wife  and  child  against 
all  usurpers.  The  king  was  comforted ; for 
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all  his  life  he  had  placed  his  dependence  on 
the  Venetian  strength,  and  he  died  in  peace. 
Suspicions  of  poison  were  cost  by  the  na- 
tives upon  the  king’s  Venetian  counsellors 
and  upon  his  half-sister  Carlotta.  The  isl- 
and was  divided  into  factions  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  seize  the  crown.  In  the 
midst  of  these  disquieting  movements  the 
queen  bore  a son. 

For  two  years  Catarina  stood  watchful 
and  alert,  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  crown, 
with  no  counsellor  but  her  own  brave  spirit. 
She  stood  through  those  long  months  by  the 
cradle  in  which  was  throned  the  baby  King 
of  Cyprus,  like  some  beautiful,  strong-limb- 
ed tigress  protecting  its  young.  But  one 
day  the  child  died,  aud  Catarina  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  with  no  human  creature  upon 
which  to  expend  the  wealth  of  affection 
that  throbbed  in  her  rich  veins. 

The  one  purpose  was  firmly  rooted  in  her 
soul  to  maintain  the  independence  of  her 
crown.  The  greatest  danger  lay  upon  the 
side  of  the  Venetians.  The  Princess  Car- 
lotta, after  having  made  frequent  but  un- 
successful attempts  on  the  queen’s  life,  had 
died  in  great  poverty  in  Rome.  The  Vene- 
tian state  was  thus  left  without  a rival  in 
its  desigus  upon  the  independence  of  Cy- 
prus. Plots  and  conspiracies  were  constant- 
ly formed  and  discovered  at  the  island  court. 
The  senate  began  to  grow  impatient  at  the 
long  life  of  its  dutiful  daughter.  Her  crown 
was  certain  to  revert  to  it  at  her  decease, 
but  she  gave  no  sign  of  preparing  to  leave 
the  world.  The  senate  determined  to  re- 
quest her  to  abdicate.  That  patient  Vene- 
tian policy  had  woven  its  net  so  closely 
about  her  that  the  victim  had  no  chance  of 
escape.  Tempests  gathered  thick  aud  fast 
about  the  lonely  island.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  on  his  way  to  at- 
tack the  Egyptian  prince,  would  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus.  The  Venetians 
sent  a fleet  of  twenty-five  galleys  to  the  isl- 
and, and  forced  the  Tnrks  to  return  to  the 
Hellespont.  But  the  danger  of  the  Mussul- 
man invasion  returned  repeatedly.  The 
island  was  in  a state  of  perpetual  discord. 
Emissaries  of  both  European  and  Asiatic 
powers  were  constantly  at  work  inciting 
the  people  to  revolt.  But  they  loved  their 
queen,  and  stood  firm  against  all  snares  and 
insidious  devices. 

The  queen  sat  unshaken  and  erect  upon 
her  tottering  throne,  and  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  all  the  insinuations  of  the  senate.  The 
kingdom  was  her  own,  the  people  her  sub- 
jects, and  so  long  as  one  heart  remained 
loyal  to  her  she  would  find  strength  to 
shield  it  against  the  craft  of  her  mother- 
state.  The  senate,  finding  that  this  soft 
tool  of  theirs  had  hardened  to  toughest 
steel  in  the  stormy  years  of  her  reign,  had 
recourse  to  open  negotiation.  They  sent 
the  queen’s  brother,  Giorgio  Comoro,  to  the 


island  to  demand  of  her,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  to  yield  up  her  kingdom.  To  this 
proposal  the  queen  proudly  replied  that  she 
was  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  charge 
the  reverend  senators  brought  against  her 
of  having  allowed  the  sceptre  to  slip  from 
her  hands;  that  she  had  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  the  splendor  of  a court  to  live 
at  ease  in  the  simple  state  of  a private  gen- 
tlewoman; that  her  strength  had  already 
been  tried,  and  was  able  to  meet  whatever 
new  misfortune  might  overtake  her;  that 
she  had  never  known  much  of  happiness, 
for  her  husband  had  died  very  early,  and 
the  sweetness  of  motherhood  had  been  hers 
but  a little  space;  her  relations  had  been 
murdered  before  her  eyes ; the  revolts  of  her 
vassals,  the  intrigues  of  her  court,  had  fa- 
miliarized her  with  danger  in  all  its  fonns. 
She  demanded  of  her  brother,  the  state’s 
ambassador,  how  he  could  have  so  little  re- 
gard for  the  honor  of  their  name  as  to  ask 
of  her  a deed  that  would  blacken  it  in  the 
eyes  of  all  posterity.  She  had  resolved  nev- 
er to  remarry,  and  thus  at  her  death  the 
crown  of  Cyprus  would  revert  to  the  repub- 
lic. Until  then  the  noble  senators  might 
wait. 

This  answer,  with  all  its  defiant  strength 
and  queonly  dignity,  flung  at  the  feet  of  the 
Venetian  senators,  tilled  them  with  the  sur- 
prise that  one  might  feel  who  should  watch 
a gazelle  at  its  gambols,  and  returning  in  the 
morning  find  it  transformed  into  a tigress. 

The  senate  replied  to  the  queen  in  an  in- 
dignant strain.  Catarina  asked  for  time  to 
deliberate,  and  loud  and  angry  were  the  dis- 
cussions between  herself  and  her  brother. 
He  was  the  only  member  of  her  family  for 
whom  she  felt  any  affection,  aud  the  senate 
had  remembered  this  when  it  chose  him  for 
its  ambassador.  The  covert  menace,  the 
lurking  insult  of  the  senate’s  protest,  show- 
ed Catarina  what  she  had  to  expect  from 
those  tender  nurturers  of  her  youth.  The 
threat  of  force  which  crouched  behind  the 
courtly  phrases  revealed  the  dread  Venetian 
tribunal  in  all  its  hideousness.  But  resist- 
ance meant  ruin  and  desolation  to  her  peo- 
ple. If  the  senate  withdrew  its  support, 
the  barbarian  hordes  would  rush  down  upou 
helpless  Cyprus  and  tear  it  limb  from  limb. 
If  she  threw  down  the  gauutlet  to  the  Vene- 
tians, their  fleet  would  in  a moment  surround 
the  island  and  take  it  by  storm.  Every  out- 
let was  closed,  every  avenue  of  escape  walled 
up  by  the  crafty  senate.  It  was  only  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own  pride  that  was  demand- 
ed, and  she  was  a widow  without  child.  A 
few  short  years  and  all  would  be  over,  and 
should  she  make  other  wives  widows  and 
other  mothers  childless  by  fighting  for  her 
crown  T The  woman’s  heart  was  stronger 
within  her  than  the  sovereign’s  pride. 

She  avoided  all  direct  mention  of  the  Ve- 
netian coercion.  “ Too  well  I see  how  fleet- 
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ing  were  the  shows  of  happiness  with  which 
Fortune  sought  to  tempt  me  in  my  first 
youth,  for  I have  received  nothing  at  her 
hands  hut  grief  and  disappointment.  Thus 
I renounce  the  pomps  and  the  ambitions  of 
the  world  as  I renounce  my  kingdom.  Nev- 
er again  will  happiness  enter  my  life.  I see 
too  clearly  the  uncertainty  and  the  futil- 
ity of  earthly  circumstance.  I give  my 
thoughts  and  my  soul  to  God,  imploring 
Him  to  grant  me  His  grace  in  return  for  the 
sacrifice  of  my  kingdom.” 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  abdication  and 
return  to  her  native  land  spread  throughout 
Cyprus.  The  people  followed  her  in  proces- 
sion to  Famagusta  with  shouts  of  clamorous 
applause  and  demonstratious  of  regret.  The 
people  loved  her  deeply  and  truly,  for  they 
knew  her  to  be  a Cypriote  at  heart  through 
her  love  for  the  dead  king.  In  Famagus- 
ta the  Venetian  general  offered  her  the  dis- 
patches from  the  senate.  But  she  answer- 
ed that  she  was  disposed  to  obey  the  state 
blindly,  only  praying  it  to  have  at  heart  the 
happiness  of  her  kingdom,  for  although  her 
body  was  about  to  leave  it,  her  soul  would 
remain.  A council  was  held,  in  which  the 
queen  made  a formal  renunciation  of  her 
rights,  the  island  magistrates  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  after  a sol- 
emn mass  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  was  con- 
signed by  the  queen  to  the  Veuetian  gener- 
al, who  caused  it  to  be  reared  aloft  in  the 
market-place  of  the  city. 

A few  months  later  (a.d.  1489)  the  queen 
took  her  departure.  Crowds  followed  her 
to  the  shore.  Mothers  held  up  their  chil- 
dren that  they  might  look  upon  the  last  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Cyprus.  The  old  proud 
line  of  Lusignan  had  been  swept  from  the 
earth,  and  the  storm- ridden  island  which 
had  held  its  own  for  so  many  years  was  now 
but  a vassal  of  the  arrogant  republic. 

Centuries  of  suffering  lay  between  the 
fair  young  bride  who  had  left  the  sea  city 
and  the  proud  sad  widow  who  returned  to 
it.  At  the  Lido  she  was  met  by  the  Doge. 
The  old  sovereign  who  had  blessed  her  mar- 
riage had  long  before  been  laid  to  rest  in 
some  dark  church  beneath  his  marble  effigy. 
The  same  courtier  train,  the  same  fairy 
barks,  the  same  brilliant  trappings,  that  had 
adorned  her  departure  from  the  sea  city 
tempered  the  bitterness  of  her  return.  She 
went  on  board  the  Bucentaur , accompanied 
by  her  train  of  Cypriotes.  Seated  on  the 
right  of  the  Doge,  in  the  very  place  she  had 
occupied  when  she  went  forth  a new-made 
queen,  this  widowed,  childless,  dethroned 
sovereign  was  borne  across  the  lagoon  to 
the  old  familiar  landing  at  the  Piazzetta. 

The  senate  invested  the  honse  ofComaro 
with  certain  fiefs  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  accorded  to  it  the  right  to  unite  the 
arms  of  Lusignan  with  its  own.  Every 
sumptuous  banquet,  every  gorgeous  color- 


seene,  every  pleasure  of  sight  or  sound  that 
the  senate  could  devise,  was  offered  to  this 
half-tamed  tigress  that  had  been  torn  from 
her  jungle  and  prisoned  within  a gilded 
cage.  The  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
grown  stronger  in  Catarina  year  by  year 
since  her  husband’s  death,  took  firmer  hold 
upon  her  weary  yet  restless  spirit  after  her 
return  to  Venice. 

She  lived  on  in  the  palace  on  the  canal, 
taming  her  hanghty  soul  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  feeding  her  strong  intellect  with 
the  talk  of  the  scholars  who  flocked  to  her 
table,  brooding  over  her  island  life  with  the 
fierce  melancholy  of  a captive  eagle.  As 
the  second  lady  in  the  state,  she  led  all  rev- 
els, all  banquets,  all  festivities  offered  by 
the  republic  to  its  guests. 

Four  years  later,  when  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian passed  through  the  Tyrol  iu  his  tri- 
umphal homeward  progress,  Catarina  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  senate  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  Conegliano — a town  a few 
hours’  journey  north  of  Venice — to  greet 
the  Northern  sovereign.  After  the  imperial 
traiu  had  passed  she  still  lingered  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  free  mountain  air,  the  sense  of 
liberty  awakeued  in  the  heart  after  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  Venice,  brought  her 
high  royal  strength  back  to  her  crushed 
soul.  The  eagle  determined  to  build  for 
itself  another  eyrie  high  up  among  the  rocks. 
She  craved  the  splendid  solitude,  the  stately 
loneliness,  the  feeling  of  command,  that  had 
been  hers  on  the  far-off  Greek  island. 

In  the  course  of  her  wanderings  among 
the  northern  mountains,  she  chanced  upon 
a little  town  called  Asola,  frowned  upon  by 
a mighty  castle.  Here  she  determined  to 
establish  her  court  and  revive  some  shadow 
of  her  old  dignity.  The  senate  had  fre- 
quently offered  to  bestoje  upon  her  any  one 
of  its  numerous  estates,  and  when  she  de- 
manded a free  gift  of  the  government  of  the 
country  about  Asola,  her  request  was  read- 
ily granted.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Asola 
learned  that  the  famous  Queen  of  Cyprus 
was  coming  to  live  among  them,  they  were 
almost  beside  themselves  with  excitement. 
They  were  simple,  pious  folk  who  tilled  their 
fields  and  trod  their  wine-presses  all  the 
week,  and  on  Sunday  went  to  mass  in  the 
little  white  churches,  and  had  their  game 
of  bowls  on  the  piazza  outside,  or  sat  in  the 
apothecary’s  haunt  among  the  blue  and 
white  jars  through  the  long  afternoons,  and 
talked  of  the  wars  and  the  Pope,  the  last 
earthqnake  and  the  latest  miracle. 

When  the  municipal  rulers  learned  that 
the  queen  was  close  at  hand,  they  scut  two 
notaries — monstrous  fignres,  with  cyliuder 
hats  and  long  furred  gowns  and  solemn 
sliaveu  faces — out  on  to  the  dusty  white  road 
to  greet  the  fair  sovereign.  As  the  train 
approached,  these  two  solemn  mummers  fell 
on  their  knees,  bowing  their  heads,  pressing 
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tbeir  Lauds  to  tbeir  hearts,  and  averting 
their  eyes,  to  signify  that  they  were  dazzled 
by  so  much  beauty.  She  was  received  at 
the  town  gate  by  the  podesta  and  municipal 
council,  made  her  triumphal  entry  under  an 
umbrella  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  nobles 
of  the  country,  entered  the  cathedral,  and 
listened  to  a mass  of  thanksgiving  for  her 
arrival.  The  following  day  she  was  con- 
ducted to  the  public  loggia i where  all  the 
magistrates  were  gathered.  The  podesta, 
commanding  the  populace  to  silence,  read 
an  address,  in  which  I doubt  not  the  queen 
found  more  true  loyalty,  despite  its  florid 
olassicism,  than  in  all  the  flattering  mis- 
sives of  the  senate.  These  good,  honest 
peasants  must  needs  have  reminded  her  of 
her  own  islanders.  They  held  jousts  and 
rude  games  there  on  the  piazza,  and  the 
queen  gave  the  prizes  with  her  own  hand, 
and  had  a kindly  word  for  all  the  winners. 
On  Christmas-eve,  when  Asola  lay  deep  in 
the  snow,  and  warm  red  lights  gleamed  out 
from  the  churches  over  the  whitened  earth, 
and  the  faithful  were  gathered  in  prayer 
about  the  blazing  altars,  the  inhabitants 
were*surprised  at  the  arrival  of  a company 
of  dark-faced  men  in  garments  of  strange 
Eastern  fashion,  who  asked  the  way  to  the 
castle  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus.  The  people 
thought  the  Magi  had  come  among  them, 
but  it  was  only  a deputation  of  nobles  from 
the  far-off  island,  who  had  brought  the 
Christmas  greeting  of  the  people  to  the 
queen,  and  gifts  of  native  confections. 

The  report  of  the  queen’s  residence  in 
Asola  went  abroad  through  Italy.  From 
the  neighboring  states  came  knights  and 
ladies  to  offer  their  homage.  Her  court  be- 
came the  resort  of  scholars  and  wits  and 
poets.  She  showed  particular  favor  to  the 
young.  Crowds  of  young  girls  were  al- 
ways in  attendance  upon  her.  Pages  and 
young  cavaliers  she  viewed  with  especial 
pleasure.  She  was  never  happier  than  when 
she  could  bring  about  a marriage  between 
two  of  her  young  attendants.  She  dower- 
ed the  bride  with  splendid  gifts,  and  made 
the  union  an  occasion  for  gorgeous  feasts 
that  lasted  for  days.  Her  court  was  known 
throughout  Italy  as  the  Court  of  Love. 
One  of  these  marriage  festivities  was  cele- 
brated by  Pietro  Bembo,  the  Venetian  poet 
and  historian,  who  in  his  youth  lived  long 
at  Catarina’s  court.  He  wrote  a dialogue 
treating  of  the  power  of  love,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  the  magnificent  gardens 
with  which  Catarina  had  surrounded  her 
palace,  and  the  various  sides  of  the  question 
sustained  *by  different  damsels  and  gallants 
of  Catarina’s  court  in  the  presence  of  her 
nn^jesty*  Young  Bembo,  who  was  even 
then  celebrated  among  his  countrymen  for 
his  precocity  of  learning  and  intelligence, 
dictated  the  inscriptions  for  the  queen’s 
fountains  and  pavilions.  In  his  old  age, 


when  he  had  become  a cardinal  and  a ped- 
ant, he  looked  back  upon  those  days  at 
Asola  as  the  golden  era  of  his  life,  and  call- 
ed the  court  of  ^Cyprus’s  queen  the  Arcadia 
of  its  time. 

The  queen  dwelt  for  many  years  in  Asola, 
governing  her  people  with  mercy  and  wis- 
dom, filling  her  halls  with  all  the  intellect 
and  beauty  of  the  state,  offering  a refuge 
and  asylum  to  the  oppressed.  The  senate 
did  not  allow  her  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
her  sovereign  loneliness.  Every  now  and 
then  came  a petition  from  the  noble  body 
begging  her  presence  in  the  sea  city  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  some  foreign 
dignitary.  Then  there  were  splendid  dances 
given  in  the  ducal  halls,  for  which  young 
Bembo  composed  odes  to  all  the  illustrious 
ladies  present,  regattas  upon  the  canal,  aud 
serenades  of  summer  nights.  On  one  of 
these  great  occasions,  when  the  winter  was 
so  severe  that  the  lagoons  were  frozen  and 
the  people  walked  back  and  forth  from 
the  main-land,  there  was  jousting  upon  the 
Grand  Canal  under  the  queen’s  windows. 

In  the  course  of  the  queen’s  visits  to  Von- 
ice  her  portrait  had  been  painted  by  several 
of  the  greatest  colorists  in  the  state.  After 
she  had  dwelt  a while  in  the  free  air  of  Aso- 
la her  old  queenly  pride  returned  to  her, 
and  the  wish  arose  in  her  heart  to  have  her- 
self worthily  represented  in  her  robes  of 
state  by  some  master-hand,  that  posterity 
might  judge  of  her  as  Queen  of  Cyprus  and 
Daughter  of  the  Republic.  The  supreme 
genius  of  the  young  painter  Titian,  the 
courtliness  of  his  manner,  the  ingenuous- 
ness and  manly  strength  of  his  character, 
had  impressed  her  most  favorably.  She 
determined  to  commission  him  with  the 
portrayal.  There  was  a certain  sympathy 
between  these  two  large,  magnanimous  na- 
tures— a royal  outlook  upon  the  world,  with 
him  from  the  heights  of  his  genius,  with 
her  from  the  pinnacle  of  her  station.  She 
invited  the  young  painter  to  Asola.  There, 
as  he  beheld  her  surrounded  by  all  the  state 
and  splendor  of  her  court,  with  the  dark- 
ness of  her  past  life  mellowing  the  quiet 
happiness  of  her  latter  days,  he  painted  that 
portrait  of  this  sovereign  lady  which  to-day 
hangs  in  the  palace  above  the  Arno. 

The  queen  stands  erect,  with  her  large 
white  hands,  generous  and  feminine,  loosely 
clasped.  In  her  attitude  is  something  of 
the  feigned  repose  and  negligence  with 
which  a watchful  tigress  stretches  her  lithe 
body  by  the  side  of  her  cubs.  The  figure  is 
full,  the  throat  bare  and  white.  A loose 
garment,  shaped  to  the  limbs,  falls  in  long 
folds  from  shoulder  to  knee,  the  length  of 
the  picture.  It  is  of  that  rich,  deep-toned 
velvet,  shading  from  crimson  to  purple,  full 
of  dark,  solid  shadows,  which  the  Venetian 
masters  loved,  sown  with  rows  of  great 
white  pearls,  as  though  to  remind  the  after- 
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world  of  the  tears  the  wearer  had  shed. 
The  bead  is  cast  proudly  hack,  and  is  en- 
circled by  a diadem  of  wrought  gold  studded 
with  jewels,  with  a long  white  gauze  veil 
depending  from  it,  which  suggests  tho  East- 
ern traditions  of  the  far-off  Greek  island. 
Something  of  Oriental  mystery  is  in  the  face 
— a rapid  shifting  of  expression,  which  de- 
fies you  to  read  its  character  or  fathom  its 
purposes.  The  self-communion  and  secret- 
iveness which  the  young  and  solitary  ruler 
learned  in  those  days  when  she  strained 
every  nerve  to  keep  the  crown  upon  her 
head  have  hardened  the  curves  of  the  fair 
face,  and  closed  the  full  lips  with  defiance. 
The  pallor  and  immobility  of  the  features, 
the  perfect  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  increase 
the  Oriental  character  of  the  face.  It  was 
the  iutuitiou  of  genius  that  led  the  painter 
to  stamp  that  impress  of  half-savage,  de- 
fensive watchfulness  upon  that  face  which 
when  he  kuew  it  was  always  wreathed  with 
smiles  of  genial  hospitality.  With  a subtle 
comprehension  of  her  past  suffering,  and  a 
sense  of  analogy  which  only  a great  poet- 
nature  could  possess,  he  placed  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  canvas  the  spiked  wheel  of  tor- 
ture, the  emblem  of  St.  Catharine. 

Years  passed  on,  and  shadows  gathered 
thick  about  the  brilliant  Court  of  Love. 
The  queen  grew  very  devout,  and  the  voice 
of  the  holy  hermit  who  dwelt  on  the  hill 
above  the  castle  was  oftener  heard  within 
her  halls  than  the  songs  of  young  pages  or 
the  tiukle  of  mandolins.  Wars  swept  over 


the  Venetian  state,  and  the  mountain  castle 
was  often  threatened  with  attack.  The 
queen  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  months  at  a time. 

One  morning  she  left  Asola  to  visit  her 
brother  in  Venice.  Scarcely  had  she  reach-  f 
ed  Venice  when  she  fell  ill  of  a fever,  and 
knew  that  her  end  was  approaching.  She 
begged  her  relatives  not  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  her  uncertain  mortal  life.  il  Here  I have 
seen  only  the  shows  of  things,  but  there  I 
shall  behold  the  things  themselves.  If  in- 
stead of  the  royal  robes  I have  always  worn 
and  the  splendid  palaces  in  which  I have 
dwelt,  I could  have  been  clad  in  the  rags  of 
a beggar  and  have  slept  on  a bed  of  rushes, 
how  much  more  lightly  would  the  burden 
of  the  past  weigh  upon  my  soul ! I have  all 
my  life  known  sorrow  and  care.  There  I 
shall  meet  those  I loved,  and  dwell  forever 
with  them  iu  peace." 

There  were  sorrow  and  desolation  through- 
out Venice.  The  senate  ordered  the  city  to 
be  hung  with  mourning.  Catarina's  body, 
dressed  in  its  robes  of  state,  was  laid  upon  a 
bier  in  the  great  hall  of  her  brother's  palace, 
aud  the  people  streamed  in  to  take  their 
farewell  of  the  dead  sovereign.  A bridge 
draped  with  black  was  erected  from  the 
water  gate  of  the  palace  to  the  street  open- 
ing on  the  opposite  side,  and  along  the  solemn 
avenue  of  mourning  was  borne  to  its  rest,  in 
the  family  chapel  iu  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,  the  queenly  body  of  the  last  sov- 
ereign of  Cyprus. 


Ciiitar’s  CiiBtj  Cjiair. 


THERE  was  a time  within  the  memory  of  Easy 1 
Chairs  when,  in  a college  town,  Commence- 
ment was  the  one  high  festival  of  the  year.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  New-Year's,  and 
Thanksgiving  all  were  days  of  less  lustre.  They 
were  common  to  Christendom,  or  the  country,  or 
the  State,  but  there  was  only  one  town  in  the 
world  that  contained  this  college,  and  only  one 
day  in  the  year  when  this  college  celebrated  its 
Commencement.  There  was  always  something 
pleasant,  too,  in  the  misnomer.  The  especial 
significance  of  the  day,  its  pathos,  its  charm,  was 
that  of  farewell.  It  was  the  end  of  boyhood,  of 
young  manhood,  of  the  preparatory  years ; a day 
of  memory  and  tender  regrets.  Being  peculiarly 
an  end,  there  was  a delightful  jest  in  calling  it  a 
Commencement.  It  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  a new  experience,  but  it  was  still  more  the 
closing  of  an  old  one.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
opening  of  the  college  career  to  Freshmen.  But 
Freshmen?  Who  are  Freshmen  on  Commence- 
ment-day ? Surely  if  there  be  any  negative  quan- 
tity, every  Senior  and  Junior,  and  especially  every 
Soph,  who  was  a Freshman  yesterday,  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  a Freshman  at  Commencement. 
What  a cruel  contrast  in  the  feeling  of  that  un- 
fortunate before  and  after!  What  palpitating 
hope  and  awful  fear  about  “ getting  in  l"  Once 


in,  what  abject  sense  of  unworthiness  and  abso- 
lute extinction  before  the  ynspeakable  Senior  I 
Commencement  derives  no  glory,  no  romance,  no 
association,  from  any  event  in  the  life  of  Fresh- 
men. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges— there  are  thirty-five  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone — has  somewhat  affected  this  intensity 
of  college  feeling.  There  is  no  longer  the  college 
town  in  a State,  but  a choice,  even  a mob  of  them. 
The  sole  day  of  the  year,  when  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  was  escorted  in  state  by  a brilliant 
troop  “ to  attend  the  exercises when  the  village 
church  was  packed  with  girls  in  muslin,  with 
waving  fans;  when  the  graduating  class,  one 
after  another,  clad  in  solemn  black,  w ith  the  silk- 
en gown  over  all,  ascended  the  well-carpeted 
stage,  and,  with  low  reverence  to  president,  facul- 
ty, trustees,  corporation,  and  then  urbi  et  orbi, 
pronounced  the  essay,  dissertation,  intermediate 
oration,  or  oration ; the  day  when,  at  last,  after 
many  hot  hours,  during  which  some  reverend  don. 
melting  in  his  suit  of  thick  winter  sables,  had 
turned  haply  to  his  profusely  perspiring  brother, 
and  murmured, 

“The  heart,  distrustful,  asks  If  this  be  joy," 
the  venerable  president  arose,  in  the  scholar's 
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cap  and  gown,  and  bowing  to  the  honorable  the 
corporation,  and  indicating  the  graduating  class 
with  a gracious  wave  of  his  hand,  began,  “Ho* 
juvene*”  and  so  proceeded  in  Latin  to  the  end, 
while  the  honorable  the  corporation  eyed  him  sol- 
emnly, as  if  they  understood  what  he  was  saying ; 
and  when  the  diplomas,  neatly  tied  with  a blue 
ribbon,  were  finally  delivered  with  impressive 
bow — this  day,  indeed,  still  lingers ; this  specta- 
cle is  still  visible ; but  it  is  no  longer  a planet,  it 
is  a constellation.  At  midsummer  there  are 
scores  of  contemporaneous  Commencements. 
The  newspapers  are  for  a time  daily  filled  with 
overflowing  columns  of  description.  But  the  oc- 
casion is  no  longer  singular.  And  the  old  grad- 
uate, as  he  hears  the  familiar  sound,  not  from  the 
sacred  grove  alone,  but  from  every  side,  half 
sighs,  with  Elia’s  old  sweep,  who  recalled  the 
long- vanished  feasts  of  Jem  White, 44  The  glory 
of  Smithfield  has  departed.” 

But  the  change  has  brought  its  own  great  com- 
pensations. The  midsummer  fortnight  of  Com- 
mencement celebrations  reminds  us  all  of  that 
most  common  but  most  vital  of  commonplaces, 
the  value  of  education,  and  it  gives  the  occasion 
for  competent  men  to  point  it  out  anew.  There 
are  many  more  Commencement  addresses  of  this 
kind  than  the  general  community  ever  hears  of. 
The  aud^nce  that  listens  is  the  only  immediate 
audience  that  the  speakers  have,  because  the  pa- 
pers have  not  space  to  reproduce  their  words. 
But  wise  suggestions  at  such  times  are  sound 
seed  sown  in  a good  soil,  and  inevitably  they 
spring  and  ripen.  Among  the  good  discourses 
of  this  year  was  that  of  Horatio  Seymour  at  Mad- 
ison University — a college  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, in  the  pleasant  rural  village  of  Hamilton, 
in  Central  New  York.  We  mention  the  religious 
denomination  because  one  of  the  points  in  Mr. 
Seymour’s  address  is  that  colleges  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  founded  and  supported  by 
persons  of  common  religious  sympathy,  and  that 
that  fact  alone  is  not  a proper  objection  to  aid 
from  the  State.  The  main  doctrine  of  the  ad- 
dress is  admirable,  but  it  is  seldom  considered. 
The  advocates  both  of  a national  supervision  of 
education  and  of  an  extreme  limitation  of  State 
primary  education  are  held  by  Mr.  Seymour  to  be 
mistaken,  the  one  side  because  they  misunder- 
stand the  genius  of  our  government,  the  other 
because  they  view  education  solely  as  a personal 
advantage  to  the  man  who  gains  it. 

He  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  its  very  na- 
ture learning  or  knowledge  is  a public,  not  a pri- 
vate, benefit.  Taxation  to  give  men  education  is 
not  like  taxation  to  give  them  property  for  their 
own  profit.  A man  can  not  easily  use  his  knowl- 
edge for  himself  alone.  44  As  a rule,”  says  Mr. 
Seymour,  44  learned  men  do  not  profit  as  much 
from  their  learning  as  others  engaged  in  indus- 
trial pursuits  gain  by  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
devote  their  minds  to  the  study  of  science.”  The 
reason,  therefore,  for  a common  support  of  the 
highest  education  is  not  that  every  man  will  re- 
ceive it,  but  it  is  that  those  who  obtain  it  neces- 
sarily receive  it  for  the  common  benefit  It  is 
learning  that  makes  labor  more  profitable;  the 
college  that  enables  the  workshop  to  secure  bet- 
ter wages  and  the  workman  a more  desirable  life. 
Wherever  science  is  most  advanced, 44  tax-payers 
and  laborers  are  best  protected  and  paid.”  The 
little  tax  that  the  laborer  pays  toward  the  pro- 


vision of  advanced  education  is  repaid  to  him  a 
hundredfold  in  the  increased  facilities,  the  better 
husbanded  skill,  that  spring  from  that  education. 
The  orator,  therefore,  meets  the  assertion  that 
public-school  teaching  should  go  no  farther  than 
the  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  a man 
to  vote  or  to  comprehend  his  political  rights,  by 
the  plain  declaration : 44  The  system  which  makes 
all  men  members  of  the  governing  class  demands 
higher  education  than  the  mere  primary  elements 
of  learning.”  And  if  all  can  not  obtain  it,  give 
it  to  those  who  can,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  Mr.  Seymour’s 
discourse,  elaborated  and  illustrated  with  great 
force ; and  his  view  of  sectarian  aid  is  contained 
in  this  sentence : 44 1 would  give  to  every  college 
and  to  every  charity  just  that  measure  of  public 
aid  and  of  private  support  which  their  work  in 
teaching  and  beneficence  entitle  them  to,  without 
regard  to  the  creeds  of  those  who  have  them  in 
charge.”  This  was  substantially  the  view  of  an- 
other New  York  statesman,  who  differed  widely 
in  many  ways  from  Mr.  Seymour,  and  who,  like 
him,  had  been  the  Governor  of  the  State — Mr. 
Seward.  The  ground  of  the  common  conviction 
is  that  if  religious  feeling,  although  in  a sectarian 
form,  produces  enterprises  of  public  advantage 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  community, 
it  is  wise  to  aid  them  from  the  common  fund  so 
long  as  the  aid  promotes  the  benefit  and  not  the 
sectarianism.  The  trouble  obviously  is  to  deter- 
mine just  where  the  use  diverges  from  the  public 
to  the  purely  private  end. 

Commencement  still  retains  its  romance,  and, 
while  such  timely  and  thoughtful  addresses  are 
spoken,  it  has  not  lost  its  best  uses.  We  can  see 
with  pleasure  the  growing  multitude  of  colleges, 
for,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  they  can  not 
affect  the  standard  of  a real  scholarship,  while 
they  cultivate  and  extend  the  respect  and  profit 
that  must  always  attend  education  and  flow  from 
it.  It  may  not  be  the  local  sentiment,  the  tender 
association  of  the  day,  to  which  such  an  address 
appeals.  That  is  found  in  the  class  meetings,  in 
the  good  feeling  of  parents  and  of  sweethearts 
for  the  graduating  youth.  But  it  speaks  to  the 
public  opinion  that  controls  every  college  and  all 
education. 

A lady  recently  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, who  is  not  unknown  in  our  literature,  and  who 
will  be  remembered  always  by  those  who  person- 
ally knew  her  for  the  singular  graces  of  her  char- 
acter and  life.  Among  the  cities  of  N e w England, 
Providence  is  noted  for  the  story  of  its  settle- 
ment by  the  apostle  of  soul  liberty  when  he  fled 
from  Massachusetts,  and  for  its  enterprise  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Brown  University  is 
there  also,  one  of  the  great  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land,  taking  its  name  from  a member  of  one  of 
the  famous  commercial  families  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  its  benefactor.  The  history  of  the  little 
State  filling  the  rugged  coast  corner  of  the  main- 
land between  Massachusetts  on  the  north  and 
Connecticut  on  the  west  curiously  illustrates  the 
tenacious  individuality  of  communities  mutually 
separated  only  by  arbitrary  territorial  lines.  A 
century  ago,  Newport,  the  rival  city  of  the  State, 
seated  by  the  sea,  and  thronged  in  summer  with 
guests  from  every  part  of  the  country,  looked 
haughtily  from  her  post,  at  the  ontlet  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  into  the  ooean,  upon  the  town  at  its 
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head,  thirty  miles  away.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years 
since  Newport,  in  her  stately  decline,  sent  six 
members  to  the  Legislature,  while  her  conquer- 
ing  rival  sent  but  four ; and  still,  we  believe,  the 
election  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions is  annually  announced  from  the  balcony  of 
the  quaint  old  State-House.  The  voice  of  the 
sheriff,  invoking  God  to  save  that  State  and  those 
plantations,  can  be  easily  heard  in  the  house 
where  Commodore  Perry  lived,  and  that  in  which 
Count  Rochambeau  and  his  officers  toasted  the 
fair  Quaker  belle,  Polly  Lawton,  and  scratched 
her  name  with  a diamond  on  the  window-pane. 
But  the  garden  with  the  superb  Norway  spruces 
in  which  Dr.  Channing  walked,  and  the  rocks  on 
which  Bishop  Berkeley  mused  by  the  sea,  can 
hear  only  the  distant  sound  of  the  salute  that 
follows  the  prayer.  These  names  we  mention 
because  they  are  among  the  treasured  traditions 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  Providence,  so  impor- 
tant a part  of  the  State,  has  necessarily  so  large 
ft  share 

The  Rhode  Island  Book , edited  by  Mrs.  Botta 
while  she  was  still  a resident  of  Providence,  shows 
how  many  noted  names  in  literature  the  State 
may  in  some  way  rightfully  claim.  44  Old  Grimes” 
was  a Providence  poem,  and  its  author,  Albert 
G.  Greene,  a brother-in-law  of  the  late  Governor 
Clifford,  of  Massachusetts  (himself  a Providence 
boy),  a quiet,  retiring,  and  well-read  man,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  familiar  figures  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  The  college  in  other  days 
had  little  direct  literary  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  its  character  was  more  religious 
than  literary.  But  it  drew  its  children  back  again 
once  a year,  and  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  Alexan- 
der Everett  or  John  Neal,  and  later  Professor  Park 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  other  scholars, 
orators,  and  poets,  lighted  one  day  in  the  year 
with  eloquence  and  song.  In  the  winters  of  his 
first  Boston  lectures  Mr.  Emerson  came  up  and 
repeated  his  discourses,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana 
brought  his  criticisms  of  Shakespeare  to  a small 
but  thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  circle. 
Then  the  Greene  Street  School  was  founded,  which 
was  to  surpass  all  other  schools,  and  be  worthy 
of  America  and  the  times,  of  New  England  and 
of  Providence.  Mr.  Emerson  came  at  the  open- 
ing, and  read  one  of  his  remarkable  discourses  in 
the  church  in  which  William  Ware  and  Dr.  Hedge 
and  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Farley  have  been  minis- 
ters ; and  chief  among  the  teachers  of  the  new 
school  was  Emerson’s  friend  Margaret  Fuller. 
Already  there  was  a social  literary  club  of  ladies 
which  met  weekly  during  the  winter  at  the  houses 
of  the  members,  and  which  was  called,  inscruta- 
bly, possibly  upon  Leigh  Hunt’s  principle  of  in- 
aptness, the  Coliseum. 

But  at  the  Coliseum,  at  all  the  literary  meet- 
ings, foremost  in  intelligence,  in  accomplishment, 
in  appreciation,  in  all  that  is  most  refined  and 
most  gracefully  feminine,  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman.  Bom  in  Providence,  she  was  mar- 
ried and  went  to  Boston,  but  after  a very  few 
years  she  returned,  a childless  widow,  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  afterward,  and  for  a long  time 
with  an  only  unmarried  sister,  she  lived  there  in 
the  simplest  way,  devoted  to  literary  studies  and 
companionship,  preserving  always  that  freshness 
of  the  heart  which  secures  the  immortality  of 
youth,  peacefully  dying  at  last,  at  the  age  of  sev- 


enty-five, with  no  near  relative  surviving,  but 
singularly  beloved  and  respected  by  a circle  of 
intimate  friends,  who  laid  her  in  a grave  lined 
with  June  flowers  not  purer  or  lovelier  than  she. 
There  was  one  remarkable  episode  in  her  widow, 
hood — her  engagement  to  Poe.  She  was  nearly 
ten  years  older  than  he,  and  she  was  then  more 
than  forty.  So  purely  personal  an  event  will  be 
variously  estimated.  But  all  that  need  be  said 
of  it  here  is  that  it  would  give  a wholly  false  im* 
pression  of  Mrs.  Whitman  if  it  caused  her  to  be 
considered  a mere  romantic  enthusiast.  With 
all  the  sensitiveness  of  a delicate  and  highly  im- 
aginative  nature,  she  had  a reserve,  a sense  of 
essential  fitness,  which  prevented  extravagance  in 
expression  or  conduct  Her  interest  and  sym- 
pathy in  intellectual  and  social  and  moral  ques- 
tions were  exhaustless,  and  she  had  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action;  but  she  was 
never  hurried  beyond  the  finest  common-sense, 
and  therefore  she  never  lost  the  most  poetic  fem- 
inine charm.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Poe 
she  published  a little  volume  upon  Poe  and  his 
critics,  in  which  she  vindicated  his  memory  from 
what  she  felt  to  be  misapprehension  and  injus- 
tice. The  work  was  done  with  a gentle  dignity, 
decision,  and  sincerity  which  are  in  themselves 
by  far  the  noblest  tribute  ever  offered  to  the  man 
whose  chief  distinction  is  that  he  could  engage  so 
deeply  the  affection  of  such  a woman. 

Mrs.  Whitman  wrote  little  for  publication,  and 
her  printed  writings  would  fill  scarcely  more  than 
a volume  of  verse  and  one  of  prose.  The  verse 
is  marked  by  an  exquisite  grace  of  feeling,  sug- 
gestive of  a refined,  emotional,  and  contemplative 
nature,  and  belongs  to  that  unique  literature 
which  is  less  valuable  in  itself  than  as  a revela- 
tion of  the  delightful  personal  character  which 
every  where  enriches  the  world,  and  the  wealth 
of  which  but  for  such  expressions  would  be  un- 
suspected. It  is  a literature  which  does  not  so 
much  directly  inspire  and  instruct  in  its  own  sub- 
ject as  awaken  a new  sense  of  the  range  of  culti- 
vated thought  and  intelligence.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  both  the  verse  and  prose  of  Mrs.  Whit- 
man have  a distinctive  attraction  from  the  same 
pure  and  fresh  earnestness  combined  with  sweet 
and  grave  restraint  which  was  the  basis  of  her 
character. 

Such  a woman  chiefly  impresses  others  by  her 
personality,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  think  that  the 
knowledge  of  so  much  that  was  good  and  fair  is 
mainly  limited  to  those  who  knew  her.  To  the 
larger  Providence  which  had  grown  up  around 
her  it  may  well  be  that  the  modest  and  intel- 
lectual woman,  whose  name  will  be  always  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  city,  was  generally  unknown. 
Yet  her  steadfast  and  unostentatious  fidelity  to 
the  higher  life,  her  unwasting  sympathy  with  in- 
tellectual aspiration  and  endeavor,  her  tranquil 
and  firm  preference,  in  the  midst  of  a busy  and 
eager  community,  of  the  things  that  are  unseen, 
are  silent  but  vital  influences  that  can  not  be 
lost  The  good  results  of  such  simple  and  de- 
voted lives  can  not  be  measured,  and  the  mere 
remembrance  and  contemplation  of  them  are  a 
benediction. 

Under  the  inscrutable  law  that  causes  great 
rivers  to  flow  by  great  cities,  New  York,  being  a 
peculiarly  great  city,  is  flanked  by  two  great  riv- 
ers. Its  form  is  that  of  an  attenuated  peninsula, 
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and  its  busiest  part  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula. 
That  is  the  focus  of  the  greatest  business  and 
commercial  activity  of  the  western  continent. 
From  that  point  <*ie  waterway  leads  toward  New 
England  and  the  East,  another  to  the  North  and 
the  boundless  West,  and  a third  to  the  ocean  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  access  to  this  vital 
point  has  been  impeded  by  conditions  arising 
from  the  site  of  the  city,  and  by  the  stern  conflict 
of  many  interests.  Brower’s  stages,  with  a man 
at  the  door,  gave  way  long  since  to  the  smaller 
omnibuses  with  the  attendant  man  omitted.  The 
street  railroads  were  built,  to  the  discomfort  of 
many  and  to  the  convenience  of  more.  But  the 
larger  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  more  imperious 
was  the  demand  for  the  access  of  a population, 
every  day  larger  and  daily  more  and  more  remote, 
to  the  point  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  see  the  shrewd  Yankee 
or  American  genius  grappling  with  what  has  been 
known  as  the  problem  of  rapid  transit — interest- 
ing especially  to  a spectator  who  was  perfectly 
sure  of  its  ability  to  cope  successfully  with  every 
practical  difficulty. 

When  an  elevated  railroad  was  proposed,  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  a frantic  and  futile 
chimera.  To-day  there  are  two  elevated  rail- 
roads. When  the  first  iron  pillars  were  raised 
along  Greenwich  Street  and  up  the  Ninth  Avenue, 
it  was  declared  that  it  was  an  intolerable  nuisance 
and  disfigurement  of  the  street.  To-day  main 
streets  are  occupied  with  the  trestle-work  of  the 
railway,  and  the  aerial  traveller  shoots  by  steam 
through  the  thoroughfares  from  Central  Park  to 
the  Battery  and  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem.  No 
spot  in  the  world,  within  the  same  time,  can  show 
a more  miraculous  change  than  that  of  the  New 
Amsterdam  of  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  the  New 
York  of  Mayor  Ely ; and  as  the  passenger  whirls 
across  the  island  in  the  time  that  old  Governor 
Peter  used  to  stump  from  end  to  end  of  the  Bat- 
tery, he  may  curiously  wonder  what  municipal 
marvels  the  next  two  centuries  will  produce. 

Should  this  printed  leaf  flutter  down  to  the 
reader  of  that  day,  he  will  be  glad  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  beginning  of  the  elevated  street  rail- 
ways. If  he  will  imagine,  then,  going  down  a 
little  street  by  the  south  side  of  Trinity  Church- 
yard, which  now  surrounds  Trinity  Church,  he 
will  find  in  the  next  street  parallel  with  Broad- 
way a structure  which  covers  it  like  a massive 
low  bridge.  He  looks  up  the  long  perspective  of 
rafters  underneath,  and  that  is  all  that  he  sees 
of  the  street.  Ascending  a wooden  staircase  to 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  he  finds  an  office,  where  he 
pays  ten  cents  for  a ticket,  and  passes  immediate- 
ly into  a car  remarkable  for  its  light  elegance. 
The  form  of  the  seats  and  of  the  wood-work  is 
graceful;  the  seats — for  it  is  summer — are  of 
cane,  and  there  is  a general  freshness  and  cool- 
ness of  aspect  which  is  very  agreeable.  In  a 
moment  the  train  is  moving  with  a curious  solid- 
ity of  action,  the  wheels  running  in  grooves  that 
would  seem  to  make  the  mishap  most  to  be  fear- 
ed— that  of  leaving  the  track— quite  impossible. 
There  are  a dozen  passengers  in  the  car,  and  as 
many  more  in  each  of  the  three  cars  of  the  train, 
and  there  is  a train  from  the  station  we  have  just 
left  every  three  minutes. 

We  roll  along  at  the  level  of  the  second-story 
windows  of  the  larger  houses,  stopping  at  fre- 
quent stations,  which  are  gay  and  pretty  wooden 
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buildings,  with  gates  and  warnings  to  prevent 
heedless  stepping  in  front  of  the  constant  trains. 
Suddenly  our  speed  is  slackened  almost  to  stop- 
ping, and  we  turn  at  right  angles  down  a street, 
and  presently,  at  the  same  angle,  resume  our 
northerly  course.  This  involves  great  loss  of 
headway,  and  consequently  of  speed,  which  will 
be  remedied  some  day.  As  we  roll  on,  our  view 
is  confined  to  the  faces  of  the  houses  that  line 
the  street  and  the  glimpses  and  vistas  of  the  cross 
streets.  But  as  we  reach  the  broad  Sixth  Avenue 
we  see  more  of  the  life  of  the  shops  and  side- 
walks ; we  are  opening  out  into  the  broader  parts 
of  the  city ; there  are  stately  churches  and  lofty 
houses ; and  suddenly  there  is  the  green  country 
before  us — we  are  at  the  Central  Park,  and  it  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  since  we  left  Trin- 
ity Church. 

To  the  passenger  there  has  been  but  one  dis- 
comfort— the  smoke  and  fine  dust  from  the  loco- 
motive. It  has  been  a surprisingly  delightful 
journey.  Omnibuses  and  street  cars  are  the  mon- 
sters of  a distempered  fancy.  Going  down  town 
or  going  home  is  a charming  excursion.  But 
while  this  is  his  own  personal  experience,  the 
passenger,  as  he  has  caught  sight  in  his  flight  of 
a chamber  in  an  upper  story,  with  the  bed  toward 
the  window,  the  bureau,  the  table,  and  the  chair — 
a seclusion  ruthlessly  invaded  every  moment  by 
hundreds  of  careless  eyes,  by  a continuous  roar, 
and  a puff  of  dust  and  smoke — has  wondered 
what  the  lodger  may  think  of  it  all,  and  what  the 
lodger,  with  ruined  privacy  and  murdered  sleep, 
may  have  to  say  to  the  landlord,  hot  and  profane 
from  the  mere  apprehension  of  complaint  and 
warning.  These  rooms  are  darkened  sometimes ; 
there  are  sickness,  suffering,  death  in  them ; but 
the  rattle  and  jar  and  smoke  and  dust  go  storm- 
ing by  incessantly.  The  passenger  sees  also 
the  shops  below,  and  his  imagination  goes  into 
them,  accompanying  the  “ shopper,”  wiping  dust 
from  her  sacque  and  cinders  from  her  eyes, 
and  41  cheapening  the  goods”  amid  the  rumble  of 
the  train,  and  he  wonders  if  the  noise  and  the 
smoke  and  the  dust  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
shops.  The  carriage  horses  passing  under  the 
frame- work  of  the  railway  do  not  seem  to  be  fright- 
ened. They  lift  their  heads,  perhaps,  as  the  train 
comes  thundering  over,  but  that  is  all.  Indeed, 
every  body  is  compelled  to  observe  that  here  is 
a new  thing,  another  step  forward,  another  im- 
provement of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has 
come,  and,  despite  chambers  and  lodgers  and 
landlords  and  shop-keepers,  has  “come  to  stay.” 

There  have  been  protests  of  property-holders 
and  physicians,  and  suits  have  been  brought  and 
meetings  held.  The  railway  has  been  denounced 
as  the  result  of  a monstrous  usurpation  of  public 
force  over  private  right,  forecasting  the  Commune 
itself.  But  the  conviction  of  public  convenience 
will  probably  prevail  over  all,  and  the  problem  of 
rapid  transit  will  have  been  solved  by  the  aerial 
method.  It  must  produce  great  changes  of  value. 
Streets  through  which  such  roads  run  will  cease 
to  be  streets  of  dwelling-houses  or  of  small  shops. 
These  will  withdraw  into  the  neighborhood  ad- 
jacent, near  enough  for  the  use,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  noise.  The  current  of  increasing 
population  will  be  turned  from  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  to  the  region  between  the  North 
River  and  the  Sound,  which  will  thus  have  a swift 
and  direct  connection  with  the  lower  city,  unvex- 
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ed  by  ice  or  fog  or  storm.  But  the  sagacity  of 
the  city  must  now  secure  as  certainly  a swift  and 
cheap  freight  connection  with  the  West,  or  it 
may  find  the  increased  facility  of  local  transit 
will  not  alone  retain  the  supremacy  of  New  York. 

We  have  been  talking  of  Commencement,  but 
the  great  college  event  of  the  year  is  the  Henley 
race  in  which  the  American  Columbia  took  the 
cup  from  the  English  Oxford.  This  greatly  en- 
hances the  renown  of  Columbia,  which  was  vic- 
torious at  Saratoga  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
which,  although  the  city  college  by  distinction, 
has  now  established  its  athletic  character.  For 
a moment  interest  in  the  great  political  contest 
at  Berlin  was  eclipsed  by  absorption  in  the  aquat- 
ic tournament  at  Henley.  The  newspapers  broke 
out  into  maps  and  double  leads.  Vast  crowds 
gathered  at  the  bulletins.  The  news  flew  like 
that  of  Sadowa  or  Sedan.  If  the  young  gentle- 
men who  were  victorious  had  landed  at  the  Bat- 
tery that  afternoon,  they  would  probably  have 
been  drawn  by  shouting  crowds  of  Columbia 
alumni  up  Broadway,  the  flags  on  the  City  Hall 
would  have  been  displayed,  and  the  city  given 
over  to  jubilee. 

The  young  gentlemen  did  not  arrive,  but  the 
alumni  none  the  less  abandoned  themselves  to 
jollity.  The  interest  that  attended  them  on  all 
sides  was  not  due  merely  to  sympathy  in  a col- 
lege success.  It  would  have  attended  the  rejoi- 
cing of  any  college  in  the  country,  for  it  was  a 
feeling  of  national  pleasure.  American  boys  had 
outrowed  English  boys.  Rowing  is  a sport  which 
is  peculiarly  English,  an  art  in  which  British  skill 
and  endurance  have  been  held  to  be  supreme,  and 
here  were  a company  of  Americans  who,  coming 
to  England,  rowed  Englishmen  upon  their  own 
water,  and  beat  them.  It  was  as  if  English 
builders  had  turned  out  lighter  trotting  wagons 
than  ours,  or  English  inventors  superior  mowers 
and  reapers.  It  was  not  necessarily  the  mere 
stupid  boast  of  “ beating  the  Englishmen,”  it  was 
the  legitimate  pleasure  of  proving  that  in  an  art 
in  which  Englishmen  confessedly  excel,  Ameri- 
cans were  not  inferior.  That  an  American  should 
beat  an  Englishman  is  nothing.  That  an  accom- 
plished Englishman  should  be  surpassed  in  his 
peculiar  accomplishment  by  an  American  is  a just 
source  of  pleasure. 

The  delight  of  the  alumni  was  very  great,  and 
men  were  boys  again  as  they  cheered  and  shout- 
ed in  honor  of  the  victors.  There  was,  indeed, 
a cynic  who  said  that  he  believed  Pavia  and 
Salamanca  and  Paris  and  ancient  Oxford  were 
schools  whose  names  went  round  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  their  scholarship  and 
the  renown  of  their  teachers,  not  because  of  the 
skillful  wrestling  or  running  of  the  youth  who 
thronged  them.  11 A college  famous  for  rowing,” 
he  said,  “ seems  to  me  very  like  an  organ  famous 
for  gilding.”  But  he  received  no  quarter.  He  was 
answered  that  college  youth  were  not  the  less 
young  men  because  they  were  students.  They 
have  the  tastes  and  instincts  and  ambitions  of 
young  men.  It  is  as  natural  to  a clever  youth  to 
run  and  row  and  skate  and  wrestle  and  fence  and 
box  as  for  a kid  to  gambol  or  a roe  to  leap,  and 
these  are  universal  tastes.  Every  body  enjoys  a 
good  game  at  ball,  but  very  few  understand  schol- 
arship, or  sympathize  with  suocess  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  or  the  perfect  interpretation  of  a 


Greek  particle.  It  is  the  young  man  rowing,  not 
the  young  man  studying,  who  commands  an  in- 
telligent universal  sympathy.  No  triumph  of 
scholarship  only  would  ever  send  a thrill  under 
the  sea  to  an  entire  community.  But  the  Henley 
event  touched  a common  national  chord  of  man- 
liness and  patriotism.  It  was  something  that 
every  body  could  appreciate  and  enjoy,  and  the 
cynic  need  not  fear  that  the  sound  mind  will  suf- 
fer because  of  the  sound  body.  It  is  observable 
that  during  the  modern  athletic  dispensation  in 
college  life  the  scholastic  requirements  and  stand- 
ards have  been  steadily  rising,  and  in  this  year 
of  Columbia’s  success  in  the  regatta,  Columbia’s 
demand  of  study  is  more  rigorous  than  ever. 

Good  sense,  of  course,  will  prevent  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  event,  and  students  who  have  won  a 
boat-race  will  not  be  received  as  soldiers  who 
have  saved  a country.  Dr.  Birch,  also,  in  his  lec- 
ture-room will  doubtless  remind  his  youug  friends 
that  the  particular  purpose  of  the  college  curric- 
ulum is  not  oar  exercise,  and  that  those  to  whom 
that  is  the  chief  end  will  find  themselves  in  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while, however,  it  is  the  long  summer  vacation — 
a summer  made  glorious  by  these  sons  of  York. 

In  a recent  admirable  discourse  before  an  asso- 
ciation of  editors  in  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Fitch,  of  the  Rochester  Democrat , warned  his 
brethren  of  several  dangers  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
fession. One  of  them  was  the  want  of  a duo 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Admonitions  of  the  press  are,  indeed,  something 
like  Canute’s  orders  to  the  sea,  except  when,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  a case  can  be  made,  and  a par- 
ticular newspaper  can  be  caught  in  a particular 
offense.  The  true  appeal  is  to  the  public,  which 
should  be  constantly  reminded  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  thralldom  of  the  idea  that  size  is 
greatness,  or  that  volume  of  sound  is  veracity. 
A newspaper  is  a tremendous  speaking-trumpet. 
What  a great  paper  says  goes  thundering  and 
echoing  round  the  world.  Every  body  must  hear 
and  attend.  But  a lie  can  thunder  quite  as  up- 
roariously as  the  truth.  And  as  the  hearer  or 
the  reader  can  not  know  the  motive  of  the  speak- 
er, who  may  be  interested  in  making  a lie  as  so- 
norous as  possible,  the  hearer  must  be  on  his 
guard  constantly  not  to  believe  merely  because 
there  is  such  an  overwhelming  noise. 

This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  now  when 
almost  daily  the  gentle  reader  will  see  in  his  pa- 
per some  important  statement  in  regArd  to  some 
important  person  which  is  w holly  untrue.  It  is 
made  generally  with  detail  and  precision.  It  has 
the  air  of  all  the  other  information  in  the  column. 
It  is  elbow  to  elbow  with  an  undeniable  truth. 
There  is  apparently  no  more  reason  for  not  be- 
lieving it  than  for  discrediting  every  thing  else 
in  the  paper.  Time  and  place  and  person  and 
remark  are  all  quietly  and  circumstantially  told. 
And  it  is  a lie.  Or,  again,  it  appears  under  a 
slight  veil  of  insinuation.  “ If  the  rumor  be  true 
that  Bishop  Simpson  picked  the  pocket  of  Vice- 
President  Wheeler  on  Saturday  the  10th  instant, 
then  it  is  evident  where  the  money  came  from 
with  which  he  bought  the  huge  piece  of  taffy 
that  he  is  said  to  have  been  sucking  as  he  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  the  11th.”  The  mischief 
done  by  these  two  methods  of  slander,  the  one 
direct  and  the  other  indirect,  is  incalculable ; and 
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the  fault  is  not  primarily  with  the  newspaper, 
but  with  the  gentle  reader — in  fact,  with  the  re- 
spected  unit  of  the  community  who  is  now  glan- 
cing at  these  words. 

There  is  no  supply  where  there  is  no  demand. 
Such  lies  would  not  be  told  if  they  were  not  read 
as  news — that  is,  as  truth — by  the  gentle  reader. 
The  remedy  lies,  therefore,  with  him,  and  it  is 
very  simple.  It  is  merely  that  he  shall  confide 
in  character.  He  knows  that  Bishop  Simpson  is 
not  a thief,  although  he  may  have  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  Let  him  disbelieve,  and 
let  it  be  understood  by  the  paper  that  he  will 
disbelieve,  any  injurious  aspersion  upon  that 
gentleman,  and  it  will  not  be  made.  * 44  Did  you 
see  that  extraordinary  story  about  the  bishop  ?” 
says  a gentle  reader.  By  that  very  question  he 
has  propagated  lies.  It  is  because  he  does  not 
instantly  and  instinctively  disbelieve  it  that  it  is 
told.  The  gentle  reader  also  knows  the  charac- 
ter of  other  public  men.  He  has  only  to  trust 
his  knowledge  against  a cloud  of  lies,  and  the 
cloud  will  cease  to  form.  The  character  of  the 
press  docs  not  depend  upon  the  editor  and  the 
reporter  only,  but  quite  as  much  upon  the  gentle 
reader,  who  makes  every  kind  of  public  life  more 
difficult  by  believing  whatever  an  irresponsible 
and  anonymous  writer  may  choose  to  say. 

There  is  a general  complaint  of  dishonesty  in 
public  and  private  relations,  and  at  this  season  of 
political  Conventions  every  party  44  arraigns1’  and 
denounces  every  other  as  conniving  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  fundamental  law  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  society.  It  is,  indeed,  a very  melancholy 
and  despairing  view  of  affairs  that  the  Conven- 
tions take,  and  a man  might  well  deplore  his  un- 
toward fate  that  he  is  bom  into  so  degraded  a 
time  and  country.  Every  party  gives  us  no  hope 
whatever  unless  we  put  it  into  power,  in  which 
event  it  holds  out  reason  for  faith  that  fate  may 
be  persuaded  to  smile.  But  positively  there  is 
no  other  chance  than  its  own  success.  Now  all 
this  implies  that  things  are  going  very  wrong,  and 
that  at  least  half  the  country  is  fatally  astray. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  a party  in  actual  power  which 
is  so  severely  denounced  as  countenancing  all  the 
deadly  sins,  the  declaration  really  is  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  prefer  evil  to  good.  This  is 
indeed  a matter  that  should  arrest  the  most  seri- 
ous attention,  and  throw  us  all  into  the  profound- 
est  reflection. 

And  now  mark  a phenomenon.  Borrow  tells 
us  that  in  Spain,  when  he  interfered  on  behalf  of 
a wife  whose  husband  threatened  her  with  a 
knife,  she  suddenly  made  common  cause  with  the 
husband  and  against  him  as  an  intruder.  So 
when  a cool  spectator,  looking  at  the  country 
which  is  so  foully  entreated  by  the  party  plat- 
forms, agrees  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  justice 
in  the  criticisms,  and  that  although  we  are  a free 
and  independent  and  generally  glorious  people, 
yet  that  there  are  abuses  and  failures  and  dan- 
gerous tendencies  which  should  be  distinctly  seen 
and  vigorously  corrected,  he  is  assailed  by  both 
sides  as  an  aristocrat  and  a theoretical  coxcomb, 
wanting  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  weakly 
distrustful  of  popular  institutions.  But  if  the 
failure  of  such  institutions  has  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed and  vehemently  reiterated,  it  is  by  the 
two  parties  themselves,  each  of  which  declares 
that  the  other,  composed  at  least  of  half  the  peo- 


ple in  the  country,  could,  would,  and  docs  he, 
cheat,  steal,  and  seek  in  every  illicit  way  the  ruin 
of  the  common  welfare. 

Is  a man  to  be  accused  of  distrusting  popular 
institutions  because  he  thinks  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a hundred  ignorant  savages  would  be  no 
better  than  that  of  one?  And  if  he  expresses 
such  a conviction  reasonably  and  cogently,  is  he 
therefore  an  aristocrat  secretly  yearning  for  a 
despotism  ? There  are  a great  many  exceeding- 
ly intelligent  Americans  who  think  that  universal 
suffrage,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a guarantee  of  good 
government  unless  it  be  the  suffrage  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  self-respecting  people.  They  think 
that  universal  suffrage  in  Abyssinia,  for  instance, 
would  not  civilize  that  country,  or  elevate  human 
character,  or  benefit  human  life  there.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  mistaken.  But  they  are  not 
proved  to  be  in  error  merely  by  the  taunts  of 
men  no  more  intelligent  or  patriotic  than  they, 
who  retort  sneeringly  that  to  express  such  an 
opinion  is  to  prove  that  you  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  people.  A man  docs  not  prove  that  he 
has  sympathy  with  the  people  by  flattering  a mob, 
but  by  considering  how  every  man  can  be  made 
secure  in  his  personal  rights,  how  his  labor  may 
be  more  surely  and  better  paid,  and  how  ampler 
education  and  more  promising  chances  can  be 
obtained  for  his  children. 

Here  is  a demagogue  who  bellow's  incessantly 
that  nothing  is  so  dear  to  him  as  the  people,  and 
that  to  question  the  wisdom  of  universal  suffrage 
every  where  and  under  all  circumstances  is  to 
prove  yourself  a frilled-shirted  and  gold-headed 
prig  and  college-bred  aristocrat,  to  proclaim  your- 
self a perfumed  member  of  a club  of  silk-stock- 
inged self-admirers  and  effeminate  noodles  who 
distrust  the  stalwart  virtues  of 44  the  common  peo- 
ple.” The  demagogue's  sole  argument  is  this 
kind  of  feeble  and  hackneyed  abuse.  But  he 
does  not  believe  in  his  own  panacea.  He  shouts 
for  universal  suffrage.  But  he  himself  excludes 
half  of  the  intelligent  adults  of  the  community, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  not  twenty- 
one  years  old.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  a quarter, 
or  a fifth,  or  a sixth  of  the  people  ought  to  gov- 
ern, and  that  a man  who  says  that  a seventh 
would  probably  turn  out  to  be  a wiser  proportion 
is  a gilded  jackanapes,  and  a traitor  to  universal 
suffrage. 

The  contemptuousness  of  the  assailant  shows 
his  own  distrust.  The  man  w ho  clearly  compre- 
hends and  honestly  believes  his  own  view  is  per- 
fectly patient  of  criticism,  and  gladly  welcomes  it 
from  an  intelligent  and  sincere  critic.  The  Amer- 
ican who  resents  every  doubt  of  the  perfection  of 
our  political  system,  or  the  suggestion  of  perils 
and  abuses,  as  an  insult  and  a treachery,  is  an 
exceedingly  absurd  American ; and  when  he  goes 
to  his  party  Convention  and  charges  those  perils 
and  abuses  upon  half  of  his  fellow-citizens,  his 
absurdity  becomes  grotesque.  One  of  the  most 
flagrant  insults  that  can  be  offered  to  a popular 
system  of  government  is  the  quick  sneer  at  any 
one  who  trusts  it  so  truly  that  he  plainly  points 
out  what  seem  to  him  weaknesses  and  defects. 
The  first  condition  of  such  a system  is  liberty 
and  an  honest  respect  for  it  But  if  there  is  to 
be  no  liberty  of  discussion — and  there  can  be 
none  where  there  is  a penalty  of  personal  calum- 
ny— there  is  no  popular  freedom,  except  as  in  the 
reign  of  terror  of  ’93  or  in  the  Commune  of  ’71. 
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ROFESSOR  JOHN  A.  HINES,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia University,  gives  evidence  in  his  Study  of 
J filton' 8 Paradise  Ijost  ( J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  of 
thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  this  English 
classic,  but  also  with  the  ancient  classics  which 
furnished  Milton  with  so  much  of  his  imagery  and 
his  language.  Taine’s  sparkling,  entertaining, 
but  spiritually  shallow  criticism  of  Milton’s  great 
poem,  and  Professor  Hines’s  profound,  beautiful, 
but  overreverent  essay,  represent  the  two  extremes 
of  opinion  respecting  the  great  English  epic. 
Mr.  Hines,  perhaps,  somewhat  overpresses  the 
resemblance  between  “Paradise  Lost,”  Virgil’s 
JSneid,  and  Homer’s  Iliad,  but,  in  the  main,  the 
analogies  which  he  discovers  appear  to  us  to  be 
as  just  as  they  are  striking.  Like  all  artists,  the 
great  English  poet-painter  has  painted  from  mod- 
els. Prometheus  and  Apollo  have  each  sat  for 
Satan,  Epimetheus  for  Adam,  Pandora  for  Eve, 
Mars  for  Moloch,  Paris  for  Belial,  Ulysses  and  Ar- 
temas  for  Beelzebub ; and  the  battles  of  the  Titans 
and  giants,  magnified  and  spiritualized,  have  sug- 
gested the  great  war  in  heaven.  Professor  Hines 
also  brings  out  that  great  power,  that  reserved 
force,  that  conscientiousness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Milton's 
greatness.  His  “ almost  immense”  and  “ next  to 
Almighty  power”  are  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
exuberant  epithets  of  much  of  our  modern  sen- 
sational writing,  and  certainly  go  far  to  justify 
the  use  of  Milton  as  a most  valuable  text-book 
in  composition  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges. 
Mr.  Hines  is  a keen  critic  of  Milton’s  critics — 
Masson,  Addison,  Landor,  etc. — but,  we  believe, 
passes  by  Taine’s  irreverent  but  striking  criti- 
cism in  utter  silence.  This  cau  hardly  be  due  to 
ignorance.  Is  it  due  to  contempt?  If  so,  Mr. 
Hines  has  fallen  into  a most  serious  error,  for 
Taine’s  criticism  on  Milton’s  portraiture  of  Adam 
and  the  Deity  is  substantially  though  severely 
just,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  infelicity  of 
the  language  and  the  irreverence  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  expressed. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Clarke’s  posthumous  book,  Visions:  A 
Study  of  False  Sight  (Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.), 
to  suggest  the  history  of  its  origin.  Laid  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness  by  a disease  the  fatal  issue  of 
which  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning,  Dr. 
Clarke  resolved  to  combat  the  suffering  to  which 
he  was  condemned  by  giving  himself  to  a special 
course  of  mental  study  and  to  authorship.  He 
used  this  intellectual  anaesthetic  until  death  broke 
in  upon  his  occupation,  when  the  manuscript 
came  into  the  possession  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  by  whom  it  is  given  to  the  public.  One 
might  naturally  look  in  such  a book  for  some 
traces  of  morbid  fancy,  but  one  looks  for  it  here 
in  vain.  The  same  hard,  plain  common-sense, 
the  same  clear  grasp  of  fundamental  principles, 
and  the  same  skill  in  abundant  illustration  of 
them  which  made  Dr.  Clarke’s  Sez  in  Education 
so  notable  a contribution  to  American  literature, 
pervade  this  less  important  but  not  less  interest- 
ing treatise.  Dr.  Clarke  is  not  a materialist ; he 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  spiritual  appari- 
tions; he  asserts  his  own  personal  belief  in  the 
existence  of  tho  soul  apart  from  the  material  or- 
gans which  it  employs ; but  he  devotes  himself 


in  this  work  to  a scientific  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  visions,  and,  without  assuming  to 
account  for  all  of  them,  certainly  reduces  the  un- 
accountable to  a minimum.  His  explanation  we 
may  give  almost  in  a single  sentence,  in  his  own 
words : “ Sight  is  not  a function  of  the  eyes,  but 
of  the  brain. . . .A  vision  is  produced  when  the 
cell  groups  indicating  that  vision,  its  hieroglyph 
or  cipher,  are  formed  in  the  brain,  whether  they 
are  formed  normally  by  the  stimulus  of  light- waves 
from  an  external  object,  or  abnormally  by  a stimu- 
lus initiated  intracranially.” 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam  (Hen- 
ry Holt  and  Co.)  is  deservedly  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  travel  of  the  season.  The  Sun- 
beam  was  a large  yacht,  barkentine  rigged,  and 
furnished  with  steam,  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P.,  his  wife,  his  four  children  (includ- 
ing a baby),  and  five  gentlemen  friends  made  a 
pleasure  trip  around  the  globe,  visiting  the  Ma- 
deira Islands,  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of 
South  America,  several  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Japan,  etc.,  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  so 
home  by  the  Mediterranean.  Such  a trip  could 
not  be  made  without  some  romantic  adventures. 
A sudden  sea  which  nearly  swept  off  two  of  the 
children ; a deserted  wreck,  loaded  with  port-wdne 
a ship  on  fire,  whose  crew  were  barely  rescued ; 
brief  trade  opened  with  half-naked  barbarians  in 
Patagonia — are  among  the  episodes  which  added 
excitement  to  the  journey,  and  which  add  interest 
to  the  book.  It  is  simply  a transcript  of  Mrs. 
Brassey’s  diary.  Its  excellences  and  its  faults 
are  those  of  an  unpretentious  journal  written  by 
a thoroughly  womanly  woman,  with  no  claim  to 
special  literary  skill,  and,  we  should  say,  with  no 
special  literary  ambition. 

Among  the  books  which  it  is  safe  to  proph- 
esy will  attract  no  inconsiderable  attention  from 
lovers  of  science  is  Dr.  John  William  Draper’s 
Scientific  Memoirs  (Harper  and  Brothers).  It 
consists  of  a collection  of  papers  contributed  by 
him  during  the  past  forty  years  in  various  pam- 
phlets and  journals.  It  includes  only  papers 
connected  with  the  effects  of  radiation  or  radi- 
ant energy.  Other  papers  on  scientific  subjects 
he  reserves,  implying,  though  not  asserting,  a 
purpose  of  their  future  publication.  Dr.  Draper 
possesses  two  qualifications  not  often  combined 
in  one  person — a remarkable  power  in  original 
investigation  and  experiment,  and  an  equally  re- 
markable power  in  instruction.  As  a scientific 
lecturer  he  has  had  no  superior  in  this  country ; 
in  clearness  of  statement  he  is  the  peer  of  Tyn- 
dall, whom  he  surpasses  in  the  realm  of  original 
investigation.  The  present  volume  i9  elaborately 
illustrated;  and  while  it  deals  with  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  and  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries in  light  and  heat,  it  is  as  clear  to  the  non- 
professional reader  as  such  a w'ork  cau  be. 

Hammersmith : His  Harvard  Days,  by  Mark 
Sibley  Severcaisk  (Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.), 
is  a novel  with  Harvard  for  scenery.  The  inci- 
dentals of  American  college  life — ball  matches, 
boating,  riding,  dancing,  singing,  love-making, 
etc. — are  all  here.  Of  the  essential  of  college 
life — study — there  is  a minimum.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a strong  family  likeness  between  this 
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and  other  college  stories.  But  between  this  and 
Fair  Harvard  there  is  a striking  contrast,  the 
one  being  written  by  a pessimist,  the  other  by  an 
optimist.  Tom  Hammersmith,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  goes  through  his  college  career  with  the 
greatest  eclat . He  is  a fine  scholar,  a leader  in 
the  boat  club,  prominent  in  the  glee  club,  suc- 
cessful in  the  love-making,  and  generally  great 
in  every  thing.  The  external  scenery  is  faithful 
and  exact,  almost  photographic.  The  inward  col- 
lege life  is  highly  colored.  Tom  Broom  at  Oxford 
was  a faithful  college  picture ; Hammersmith  at 
Harvard  is  a pure  college  romance. — Innocents 
from  Abroad,  by  the  author  of  Tom's  Wife  (G. 
W.  Carleton  and  Co.),  represents  a Brazilian  and 
his  son  visiting  this  country  aud  looking  at  Amer- 
ican life,  or  rather  on  New  York  city  life,  through 
a Brazilian’s  eyes.  It  is  a burlesque  founded  on 
truth.  It  represents  not  the  realities,  but  the 
gigantic  shadows  which  they  cast,  in  which  every 
fault  and  foible  is  magnified.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  foreigner  take  his  idea  of 
America  from  this  book ; but  Americans  might 
read  it  with  profit,  if  not  with  pleasure. — Miriam's 
Heritage , by  Alma  Caldkr,  and  Mag  ; a Story  of 
To-day  (Xos.  3 and  4 of  “ Harper’s  Library  of 
American  Fiction”),  are  both  of  them  distinct- 
ively religious  novels,  though  neither  of  them  is 
in  any  sense  dogmatically  so.  Neither  is  written 
to  commend  a creed,  a system,  a philosophy,  or 
a church;  both  of  them  to  show  the  power  of 
* genuiue  Christian  love.  The  scene  of  Miriam's 
Heritage  is  the  Upper  Delaware  River;  the  time, 
half  a century  or  so*  ago,  before  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railway  was  built;  the  heroine,  Miriam 
Morgan ; her  heritage,  the  work  of  carrying  on 
the  home  life  after  her  mother’s  death  and  her 
father’s  paralysis,  the  work  of  managing  his  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  of  so  managing  them  as  to  make 
both  home  and  business  a means  of  reclaiming 
the  outcast,  educating  the  ignorant,  and  develop- 
ing in  culture,  refinement,  industry,  thrift,  and 
intelligence  the  entire  community.  In  Mag  the 
scene  is  an  unlocated  point  in  the  South ; the 
heroine,  Miss  Bertie  Lee.  The  story  turns  upon 
the  power  of  her  gentle  and  loving  influence  over 
the  untamable,  savage,  brutal  nature  of  the  friend- 
less, ungovernable,  drinking  Irish  Mag.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  Christian  w'ork  in  the  most 
hopeless  cases.  The  story  is  relieved  by  some 
humorous  sketches  of  negro  life,  and  contains 
incidentally,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  a vigor- 
ous indictment  of  our  county  jails,  which  are  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  prisons  of  England  were  be- 
fore the  days  of  Howard. — Bonnie  Kate,  by  Chris- 
tian Reid  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  a pure  love 
story,  a genuine  romance,  without  moral  purpose,  I 
but  rich  in  real  generous  heart-love,  love  in  differ- 
ent phases  and  in  widely  different  natures.  A 
pleasant  though  perhaps  not  altogether  a natural 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  among  the 
many  claimants  for  Bonnie  Kate’s  hand  there  are 
no  bitter  jealousies  and  angry  contentions.  The 
love  for  Kate  of  the  disappointed  lovers  leads 
them,  with  a chivalry  uncommon  certainly  in  real 
life,  to  labor  for  her  happiness,  and  finally  the 
separation  betw'een  herself  and  her  accepted  lover 
is  brought  to  an  end  through  the  indefatigable 
services  of  one  whom  she  has  rejected,  and  of  a 
girl  whose  affianced  lover  has  also  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful claimant  for  her  hand. — Appletons  begin 
a “ New  Handy  Volume  Series,”  somewhat  resem- 


bling in  purpose  and  structure  the  already  famous 
44  Half-hour  Series.”  They  promise  to  supply 
41  books  in  a form  so  convenient  and  handy  that 
the  volume  may  always  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
ready  for  use  on  the  train,  on  the  steamboat,  in 
the  horse-car,  at  moments  snatched  at  twilight  or 
bed-time,  while  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  or  ram- 
bling in  the  woods — at  all  periods  of  rest  or  lei- 
sure, whether  in  town  or  country.”  The  earliest 
of  this  series  are  two  novelettes.  Jet : her  Face  or 
her  Fortune , by  Mrs.  Annie  Edw'auds,  is  a simple 
story  of  the  experience  of  a girl  with  an  attractive 
fortune-hunter,  from  whom  she  happily  escapes. 
Incidentally  it  gives  a good  glimpse  of  life  at  the 
Continental  watering-places.  A Stntggle  is  by 
Barnet  Phillips,  the  author  of  the  brilliant  story, 
44  On  a Melon  Schooner,”  published  in  this  Maga- 
zine last  October.  The  scene  is  the  field  of  battle 
in  the  Franco-German  war ; the  hero  is  an  Ameri- 
can, rather  idealized,  but  a genuine  hero ; the  char- 
acters, which  are  few',  are  distinctly  individualized ; 
and  the  story  is  so  prettily  told,  and  the  love  and 
heroism  are  made  so  prominent,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing appalling  in  the  tragic  background.  It  is  a 
notably  good  novel. — In  Bosia,  of  the  44  Cobweb 
Series”  (Estes  and  Lauriat),  the  translator  of 
Sidonie  introduces  to  the  American  public  the 
French  novelist  Henry  Greville.  Bosia  is  a 
story  of  Russian  life ; some  of  its  characteristic 
scenes  are  very  vividly  depicted,  as,  for  example, 
the  skating  rink ; and  there  is  a charming  vivac- 
ity about  the  whole  story,  after  we  once  get  into 
it,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  best  French  writers 
of  fiction. — His  Inheritance,  by  Adeline  Trafton 
(Lee  and  Shepard),  is  so  mournful  that  we  can 
commend  it  only  to  those  who  enjoy  the  tragedy 
of  fiction.  The  cunning  of  a shrewd  mother  over- 
reaches itself  and  destroys  tw'o  lives  that  but  for 
her  treachery  might  have  been  made  happy  in  a 
commingled  love.  The  pictures  of  pioneer  and 
camp  life  on  our  borders  are  well  drawn. — There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  latest  of  the  44  Lei- 
sure Hour  Series,”  Hathercourt , by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  from  the  ordinary 
English  love  story  except  that  it  is  rather  poetic- 
ally wrought  out. 

Putnam’s  Sons  have  begun  a series  of  compact 
art  books,  each  one  independent,  and  no  one 
reaching  a hundred  pages.  They  are  edited  by 
Susan  N.  Carter,  principal  of  the  Women’s  Art 
School  of  Cooper  Union.  Of  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  one  treats  of  sketching  from  nature, 
the  other  of  landscape  painting.  They  are  both 
adapted  from  English  publications,  and  have  had 
a large  sale  in  England.  The  first  is  made  clear- 
er to  the  student  by  illustrations.  They  seem  to 
us  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  serve  both  as  in- 
troductions to  practical  art,  and  as  guides  and 
aids  to  even  the  somewhat  advanced  student. 
Their  size  makes  it  easy  for  the  amateur  to  carry 
them  in  his  pocket  in  the  fields  or  the  woods. 

Miss  Mulock’s  Legacy : being  the  Life  and  Re- 
mains of  John  Martin , School-Master  and  Poet 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a sorrowful  story  elo- 
quently told.  In  it  is  written  out  the  transcript 
of  many  a life ; of  disappointed  hope,  ambition, 
aspiration,  the  suppressed  power  of  a noble  soul 
struggling  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  utter 
itself ; pinched  by  hunger,  dwarfed  by  cold, 
hedged  about  by  all  the  limitations  and  degrada- 
tions of  hopeless  poverty,  and  at  last  dying  real- 
ly of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Oh,  if  they 
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that  feast  on  morbid  misery  would  but  read  this 
story  of  a real  and  life-long  tragedy ! if  they  that 
consider  not  the  poor  would  but  look  at  this  pic- 
ture of  the  latent  power  of  heroism  which  dies 
unseen  for  want  of  a historian ! Thanks  to  Miss 
Mulock’s  sympathetic  heart  and  simply  eloquent 
pen  for  this  sorrowful  but  significant  story. 
Thanks,  too,  for  the  life  itself,  that  stands  as  a 
witness  to  the  heroism  of  common  life  in  unex- 
pected places.  Neither  Dickens  nor  Farjeon  has 
ever  conceived  a story  of  the  pitiful  yet  inspiring 
tragedy  of  poverty  to  compare  with  this  simple 
and  “ower-true  tale”  of  the  life  of  the  aspiring 
but  quenched  and  prematurely  dying  poet.  If 
we  criticise  the  book  at  all,  it  is  that  Miss  Mulock, 
in  the  fear  lest  her  sympathies  run  away  with  her 
critical  judgment,  hardly  gives  to  her  hero  credit 
enough  for  the  merit  of  his  literary  productions. 
For  they  have  real  merit ; and  under  brighter 
suns  he  might  have  developed  into  a real  con- 
tributor to  English  literature. 

Harpers  issue  a new  and  revised  edition  of 
Hooker’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Much  new  matter 
has  been  added,  some  portions  have  been  entirely 
rewritten,  and  a number  of  new  illustrations  have 
been  introduced. — Shooting- Stars,  by  W.  L.  Alden 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  is  a republication  of  some 
selected  editorials  of  the  funny  man  of  the  New 
York  'rimes . He  is  sometimes  very  funny,  as  in 
his  “ Remedy  for  Brass  Instruments,”  and  some- 
times somewhat  forced  and  heavy  in  his  wit,  as 
in  the  “Tom  Bigbee”  incident.  The  book  will 
serve  a good  purpose  to  the  tired  man  who  wants 
half  an  hour  of  unobjectionable  nonsense  to  com- 
pel him  to  forget  all  serious  things. — Charles 
Dudley  Warner’s  In  the  Wilderness  (Houghton, 
Osgood,  and  Co.)  strikes  us  as  the  best  even  of 
his  always  excellent  work.  The  natural  humor 
of  a genial  soul  bubbles  out  on  every  page,  like 
water  bursting  from  an  overfull  hill-side.  His 
picture  of  the  night  walk  lost  in  the  w’oods  de- 
serves to  be  a classic. — Camp  Cookery , by  Mrs. 
M.  Parloa  (Graves,  Locke,  and  Co.),  is  a useful 
little  book  to  carry  in  the  pocket  in  a camping-out 
expedition.  The  greatest  fault  with  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  assumes  too  much  and  provides  too 
much ; but  an  ingenious  American  will  easily 
know  how  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  luxuries 
which  Mrs.  Parloa  proposes  to  provide  for  the 
camp,  and  to  employ  just  so  much  of  the  direc- 
tions which  she  gives  as  will  be  practicable  in 
ordinary  camp  life. — Leonard  Schmitz,  in  his 
History  of  Latin  Literature  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons), 
aims  to  supply  a real  and  serious  deficiency  in 
our  literature.  We  do  not  know  of  any  good 
text-book  in  the  English  language  of  Latin  lit- 
erature ; but  this  little  work  is  unfortunately  and 
unnecessarily  dry.  It  is  little  more  than  a bar- 
ren catalogue  of  writers  and  their  writings,  con- 
venient for  reference,  but  too  bald  for  even  a 
scholar’s  text-book.  It  is  without  generalizations, 
or  perspective,  or  proper  criticism,  or  analysis,  or 
comparison  of  authors. — If  it  is  worth  while  to 
devote  a treatise  of  over  500  pages  to  the  sub- 
ject of  etiquette,  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Best 
Society , compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  by 
Mrs.  If.  0.  Ward  (Porter  and  Coates),  is  worthy 
of  commendation.  She  has  the  grace  to  declare 
that  it  is  simply  a compilation.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  no  ear-marks,  and  the  critic  would  not  have 
guessed  that  it  was  not  purely  original  if  the  au- 
thor had  not  told  him.  It  is  readable,  entertain- 


ing, anecdotal,  suggestive — a book  of  conversa- 
tion rather  thau  of  rules  for  good-breeding.  Since 
culture  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  etiquette,  it 
may  be  that  reading  such  a book  as  this  will,  in 
lieu  of  mixing  in  the  best  society,  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  best  social  habits.  On  no  other  ground 
could  so  voluminous  a book  on  so  minute  a sub- 
ject be  justified. 

PhUochristus  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  a very  unique 
book  both  in  its  literary  and  its  theological  as- 
pects. It  purports  to  be  the  memoirs  of  a disci- 
ple of  Jesus  Christ,  written  ten  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  therefore  before  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  written,  and  before  most  of 
the  epistles  had  become  the  common  property  of 
the  churches.  The  actual  basis  of  the  book  is, 
therefore,  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  and  such  of 
the  traditional  sayings  of  the  Lord  as  are  recog- 
nized by  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Wescott  as  of  prob- 
able authenticity.  The  author,  who  is  reported 
to  be  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  of  London,  is 
unmistakably  a man  of  broad  if  not  of  pro- 
found scholarship,  and  of  genuine  spiritual  sym- 
pathies, if  not  of  orthodox  opinions.  The  veiy 
title  of  his  book,  no  less  than  its  dedication  to  the 
author  of  Ecce  Homo , should  have  prevented  the 
theological  critics  from  regarding  him  as  of  the 
same  school  as  Renan.  The  one  is  an  admirer  of 
Jesus,  the  other  is  a lover  of  Christ.  Artistically 
the  book  is  very  nearly  faultless.  In  form  a ro- 
mancc,  it  has  not  the  faults  which  have  rendered 
the  Gospel  romances  such  wretched  works  of  art. 
It  is  characterized  by  simplicity  in  expression  and 
by  an  air  of  historic  genuineness.  In  the  former 
respect  the  author  has  wonderfully  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  Because  of  its 
quietness  it  perhaps  palls  a little  on  a continuous 
reading,  but  he  who  lays  it  down  will  find  himself 
impelled  to  take  it  up  again,  and  will  not  rest 
satisfied  till  he  has  finished  its  perusal.  Its  in- 
terest is  not  dramatic  nor  philosophical,  but  al- 
most wholly  spiritual.  Theologically  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  era.  It  belongs  to  no  recognized 
school  of  theology.  The  critics  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  In  this  respect  it  reminds  one  of 
Ecce  Homo.  It  is  not  orthodox ; the  very  fact  that 
the  author  has  chosen  to  omit  wholly  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  very  significant ; and  while  the  author 
does  not  attempt  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
miracles,  he  certainly  does  not  defend,  and  hardly 
recognizes,  them  as  miracles.  Yet  he  throughout 
reverences  Christ  as  in  a true  sense  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  the  flesh.  His  treatment  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a test  of 
his  theological  opinions ; but  on  turning  to  the 
last  chapters,  these  opinions  are  not  even  there 
disclosed.  One  critic  thinks  that  he  is  a ration- 
alist, and  regards  the  resurrection  as  only  spirit- 
ual ; another  thinks  that  his  treatment  of  the  res- 
urrection is  a sufficient  reply  to  those  who  have 
accused  him  of  rationalism.  The  fact  is  that  he 
simply  describes  the  appearances  of  Christ  after 
his  death,  without  attempting  to  evolve  or  even 
to  suggest  any  hypothesis  respecting  them.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  dread  any  presentation  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Christ  which  does  not  openly 
and  clearly  recognize  the  old  philosophy  respect- 
ing Him  will  look  on  this  book  with  suspicion,  if 
not  with  aversion.  Those  who  are  ready  to  wel- 
come fresh  studies  into  His  character  will  find  a 
peculiar  charm  in  this  singular  volume,  despite 
I some  serious  defects  in  its  underlying  philosophy. 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

Astronomy . — The  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington has  received  many  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Mercury  on  May  6 from  private  ob- 
servers (some  forty  or  more),  besides  the  results 
of  the  parties  of  the  Coast  Survey,  of  the  Engi- 
neer Department  of  the  army,  and  of  its  own  expe- 
ditions. The  data  of  the  French  party  at  Ogden 
were  also  placed  at  its  disposition. 

The  preparations  for  observing  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  July  29  are  in  a forward  state.  The 
Naval  Observatory  has  an  appropriation  of  $8000, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  sending  parties  to  the 
field,  under  Professors  Newcomb,  Hall,  Harkness, 
Eastman,  and  Holden,  of  the  navy ; and  Profess- 
ors Langley  and  Stone.  Mr.  Trouvelot  and  Dr. 
G.  W.  Hill  are  also  sent  by  the  observatory. 
Professor  Watson  will  photograph  the  eclipse 
with  a horizontal  photoheliograph  belonging  to 
the  Naval  Observatory.  Professor  Young,  of 
Dartmouth,  has  formed  a party  to  go  from  Prince- 
ton College.  Several  distinguished  Englishmen 
have  already  signified  their  intention  of  coming. 
Dr.  Draper,  with  Professors  Barker  and  Henry 
Morton,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  intend 
going.  Among  the  observers  sent  by  the  Naval 
Observatory  are  Professor  0.  B.  Wheeler,  of  De- 
troit; Professor  Wright,  of  New  Haven;  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  of  Rochester;  Alvan  G.  Clark, 
of  Boston;  Professor  Boss,  of  Albany;  Professor 
Hastings,  of  Baltimore. 

In  Meteorology , we  have  received  during  June, 
among  other  pamphlets,  one  by  Carpmael,  of  To- 
ronto, on  the  reduction  to  sea-level  of  the  read- 
ings of  the  barometer.  His  formulae  are  conven- 
ient, and  quite  as  accurate  as  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  admit  of ; they  differ,  however,  very 
much  from  those  in  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Army  Signal  Office. 

Ruberson  has  examined  the  diurnal  variations 
of  temperature  of  Swedish  stations,  and  finds  (1) 
the  non-periodic  variation  is  throughout  the  year 
greater  than  the  periodic;  (2)  the  difference  of 
these  two  variations  is  greatest  in  winter;  (3) 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  difference 
is  nearly  constant ; (4)  the  difference — 2.06  mm. 
in  spring,  2.82  in  summer,  3.03  in  autumn— can  be 
assumed  to  hold  good  apparently  for  the  whole  of 
Sweden.  The  difference  in  question  is  greater 
for  a maritime  climate,  and  least  for  one  of  a con- 
tinental type. 

In  a memoir  upon  atmospheric  pressure,  Ragone 
gives  some  important  measure  of  the  correction 
due  to  capillarity  of  the  meniscus  form  of  the  top 
of  the  mercurial  column.  In  a siphon  barometer 
the  height  of  the  meniscus  in  the  two  legs  is  sel- 
dom the  same.  In  comparing  any  barometer  with 
a standard,  he  finds  the  relation  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  to  vary  with  the  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, and  diameter  of  the  tubes. 

Buys  Ballot  communicates  a highly  important 
memoir  containing  tables  of  monthly  mean  press- 
ures at  the  stations  for  which  the  departures  are 
given  daily  in  the  Meteorological  Bulletin  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  large  number  of  stations  and 
the  careful  revision  of  the  data  render  this  a very 
welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  atmospheric  pressure  in  Europe. 

Goldberg  and  Mohr  have  published  two  articles 


I on  the  vertical  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere.  Their  essay  goes  over  a ground  al- 
ready pretty  fully  traversed  by  Thomson,  Rege, 
Haun,  etc.,  but  presents  some  features  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a rather  new  aspect.  Their  formulee  re- 
late to  a stationary  atmosphere  and  to  ascending 
and  descending  currents. 

Linss,  of  Darmstadt,  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  considering  the  inertia  of  the  atmos- 
phere (Lamont’s  Theory)  in  explaining  the  diurnal 
barometric  variation.  In  studying  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  he  finds  that  the  ba- 
rometer rises  less  in  proportion  as  the  angle  is 
larger  which  the  direction  of  the  lower  clouds* 
movement  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  baro- 
metric gradient. 

Captain  Hoffmeyer,  of  Copenhagen,  in  some 
notes  on  the  recent  winter  in  Iceland,  states  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1877  very  beautiful  weather 
prevailed,  the  temperature  of  September  being  the 
highest  in  thirty  years.  A sudden  change  in  the 
weather  occurred  October  11,  and  a very  stormy 
period  intervened,  culminating  in  a hurricane 
from  the  northwest,  with  a very  cold  snow-storm  on 
J anuary  6 and  7, 1 878.  February  and  March  were 
mild  and  damp. 

Deura,  of  Mencalieri,  announces  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  the  meteorological  station 
on  the  summit  of  tne  Stelvio  Pass  the  name, 44  The 
Secchi  Station  at  Stelvio,”  in  permanent  com- 
memoration of  the  great  work  accomplished  in 
Italy  by  Father  Secchi,  who,  among  many  other 
things,  began  in  Rome  the  publication  of  a tele- 
graphic meteorological  bulletin  a year  before  Le- 
verricr  started  the  Paris  Bulletin. 

The  discovery  by  Main  at  Oxford  that  the  an- 
nual mean  direction  of  the  wind  fluctuates  with 
the  variation  of  the  solar  spots  has  stimulated 
Hornstein  to  a similar  investigation  for  Prague. 
He  finds  results  perfectly  agreeing  with  those  of 
Main,  and  also  indications  of  still  further  coinci- 
dences between  these  phenomena. 

In  addition  to  their  memoir  on  the  distribution 
of  temperature  in  the  air,  Professors  Goldberg 
and  Mohr  have  also  published  a short  element- 
ary essay  on  vertical  currents  in  the  atmosphere. 
They  treat  of  ascending  and  descending  currents, 
and  illustrate  their  formulae  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, and  especially  urge  the  importance  of  know- 
ing more  than  we  do  about  the  condition  of  the 
outer  or  higher  atmosphere  with  reference  to 
temperature  and  moisture. 

Lieutenant  J.  Spindler  publishes,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  the  St.  Petersburg  Daily  Meteorological 
Bulletin,  a valuable  collection  of  the  paths  of 
storm  centres  that  have  passed  over  Northeast- 
ern Europe  during  1873-77.  The  tables  and 
results  can  not  be  condensed,  but  will  afford 
material  for  testing  future  theories  of  storm  move- 
ments. 

Goldschmid  has  invented  a very  delicate  self- 
recording  attachment  to  his  form  of  aneroid  ba- 
rometer. A test  series  of  observations  at  Zurich 
showed  that  his  apparatus  gives  quite  as  good 
results  as  ordinary  readings. 

Thiesen  publishes  an  interesting  memoir  on 
the  extent  of  our  atmosphere.  Having  regard  to 
all  that  at  present  is  known  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  air,  he  finds  that  contradictions  arise  at 
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almost  every  step,  and  that  we  are  not  as  yet 
able  to  indicate  the  limit 

In  Physics , Stanley  has  proposed  the  use  of 
the  pendulum  for  the  purpose  of  registering  cu- 
mulative temperatures  or  pressures.  The  pen- 
dulum consists  of  a steel  cylindrical  tube  32 
inches  long  and  1J  internal  diameter,  closed  at 
both  ends,  to  the  upper  of  which  is  attached  a 
rod  to  connect  the  pendulum  with  the  clock- 
work. An  air-tight  division  is  placed  across  the 
tube  at  five  inches  from  the  upper  end,  from 
which  a small  tube  extends  to  the  bottom. 
Through  a screw  hole  in  the  lower  end  mercury 
is  poured  into  the  small  tube,  filling  both  it  and 
the  upper  chamber.  It  is  then  boiled  and  in- 
verted, and  thus  constitutes  a steel  barometer. 
To  convert  it  into  a thermometer  a small  air- 
hole in  the  outer  tube  is  closed  air-tight.  Since 
by  increase  either  of  pressure  or  temperature  the 
mercury  rises  in  the  tube,  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  pendulum  changes,  and  its  rate  is  ac- 
celerated. The  clock  is  arranged  to  count  beats 
in  units  up  to  ten  millions,  and  the  number  of 
beats  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year  becomes  the 
unit  of  temperature  or  pressure  for  the  period. 
The  upper  chamber  contains  a conical  plug  for 
the  purpose  of  automatically  effecting  certain 
corrections,  especially  that  due  to  the  expansion 
of  the  ease.  For  a pressure  apparatus,  which 
the  author  calls  a chronobarometer,  the  external 
tube  is  dispensed  with,  except  at  top  and  bottom. 

Mann  has  described  in  Nature  an  improved 
method  of  projecting  Lissajou’s  curves  upon  the 
screen.  On  a base  board  two  reed  boxes  are 
placed,  one  horizontal,  the  other  vertical,  capa- 
ble of  slight  adjustment,  so  arranged  that  the 
reeds  face  each  other.  These  reeds  are  inserted 
in  reed  plates,  clamped  to  the  face  of  the  boxes, 
the  vertical  one  giving  the  fundamental  note,  the 
horizontal  consisting  of  a scries  giving  all  the  in- 
tervals up  to  the  twelfth.  The  reeds  themselves 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  harmoniums.  To 
each,  about  an  inch  from  its  free  end,  a small 
mirror  of  silvered  glass  is  attached.  By  means 
of  an  air  current,  controlled  by  two  taps,  the 
reeds  may  be  thrown  into  vibration,  the  rate  be- 
ing controlled  within  certain  limits  by  the  air 
pressure.  A beam  of  light  being  thrown  on  one 
mirror,  is  reflected  to  the  other,  and  thence  to  the 
screen.  By  admitting  the  air  blast  the  reeds 
are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the  figure  charac- 
teristic of  the  ratio  represented  by  the  reeds  is 
produced. 

Ellis  has  described  some  results  obtained  by 
Jenkin  with  an  apparatus  by  which  he  obtains 
vertical  sections  of  the  impressions  made  on  the 
tin-foil  of  the  phonograph,  magnified  400  diame- 
ters, and  called  “speech  curves.”  In  the  word 
tah , for  example,  intoned,  there  is  first  the  44  prep- 
aration,” the  curve  gradually  but  irregularly  ris- 
ing ; then  the  44  attack” — a bold  serrated  preci- 
pice, with  numerous  rather  sudden  valleys ; next 
the  “glide” — a perfect  tumult  of  curvatures, 
which  gradually  settle  down  into  the  44  vowel” 
proper.  This  remains  constant  for  a considera- 
ble number  of  periods,  and  vanishes  away  grad- 
ually to  silence.  This  curve  Jenkin  has  submitted 
to  analysis,  reducing  it  to  its  separate  pendular 
curves,  and  has  succeeded  in  tracing  out  as  many 
as  five  partial  tones.  The  results  differ  materi- 
ally for  different  speakers,  and  Jenkin  is  endeav- 
oring to  classify  these  speech  curves  into  genera. 


Thompson  proposes  to  improve  the  sibilants  in 
the  phonograph  by  placing  a strip  of  card  or 
watch  spring  across  the  opening  edgeways,  so 
that  the  voice  impinges  on  the  edge  of  the  strip. 
The  aspirates  are  also  well  spoken  by  such  an 
instrument. 

Vincent  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  use 
of  methyl  chloride  in  the  production  of  cold.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  it  is  a col- 
orless gas,  having  a sweet  taste,  and  an  odor  re- 
calling that  of  chloroform.  At  a tension  of  3.13 
meters  of  mercury  at  15°  it  condenses  to  a col- 
orless liquid,  which  boils  at  —23°.  It  is  pre- 
pared commercially  from  vinasse,  which  is  the 
residue  after  the  fermentation  and  distillation  of 
beet-root  molasses,  by  calcination  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  potash  salts.  During  the  process  there 
is  disengaged  a considerable  quantity  of  trime- 
thylainine,  the  hydrochlorate  of  which  decom- 
poses, when  heated  to  295°,  into  free  trimethyl- 
amine,  monomethylamine,  hydrochlorate,  and 
methyl  chloride.  The  gaseous  mixture  being 
passed  through  an  acid,  the  alkaline  bodies  are 
removed,  and  the  methyl  chloride  is  left  pure  for 
condensation.  On  exposure  of  the  liquid  to  the 
air  it  at  once  boils  for  an  instant,  until  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  —23°.  If  a current  of  air  be 
passed  through  it,  a temperature  of  — 55°  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  mercury  freezes.  Placed  in  a 
closed  vessel  and  the  air  exhausted,  a very  low 
temperature  is  obtained,  which  may  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  ice.  Methyl  chloride  is  sold 
in  the  liquid  form  in  Paris  at  four  francs  the 
kilogram. 

Arzrimi,  in  studying  the  crystalline  properties 
of  various  organic  bodies,  has  discovered  that 
tri phenyl-benzene  possesses  the  property  of  dou- 
ble refraction  to  a degree  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  crystalline  body  yet  known.  In  substituted 
compounds  he  shows  also  that  the  introduction 
of  the  nitro-group  invariably  causes  a much  slight- 
er change  in  crystallographic  properties  than 
when  hydrogen  is  substituted  by  bromine  or  by 
iodine. 

Lommel  has  communicated  to  the  Physical  So- 
ciety of  Erlangen  a memoir  on  fluorescence,  in 
which  he  divides  all  fluorescent  bodies  into  three 
classes,  the  first  comprising  those  substances  upon 
which  each  homogeneous  ray  of  light  capable  of 
producing  fluorescence  produces  the  whole  fluo- 
rescent spectrum,  the  second  including  those  bod- 
ies upon  which  the  same  ray  of  light  produces 
only  those  rays  of  the  fluorescent  spectrum  which 
are  of  a less  refrangibility  than  the  ray  itself, 
and  the  third  embracing  those  substances  whose 
fluorescent  spectrum  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  corresponds  to  fluorescence  of  the  first, 
and  the  other  to  fluorescence  of  the  second  or- 
der. He  enumerates  nine  bodies  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  twenty-five  of  class  second,  and 
seven  of  class  third.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
prove  that  class  three  is  a mixture  of  classes 
one  and  two. 

Abney  has  described  to  the  London  Physical 
Society  the  method  he  had  adopted  for  photo- 
graphing the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. He  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a com- 
pound which  is  sensitive  at  the  same  time  to  the 
red  and  blue  rays,  by  weighting  silver  bromide 
with  resin,  subsequently,  however,  causing  the 
silver  bromide  molecules  to  weight  themselves. 
While  an  ordinary  silver  bromide  plate  was  of  a 
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ruddy  tint,  showing  absorption  of  the  blue  rays, 
a plate  containing  weighted  bromide  of  silver 
transmitted  blue  light  and  absorbed  red.  The 
latter  plates  are  sensitive  to  the  red  and  ultra- 
red  rays,  and  photographs  of  the  spectrum  were 
exhibited  extending  from  the  line  C to  a wave 
length  of  10,000,  the  ultra-red  showing  remark- 
able groupings  of  lines.  He  explained  the  re- 
versing action  obtained  by  Draper  at  the  red  end 
as  an  oxidizing  action,  and  found  it  to  be  accel- 
erated in  solutions  of  permanganate,  hydroxyl,  etc. 

Hughes  has  presented  a paper  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  an  instrument  he  has  devised  for  mag- 
nifying weak  sounds,  and  which  he  calls  a micro- 
phone. In  its  best  form  it  consists  of  a stick  of 
gas  carbon  placed  vertically,  and  supported  loose- 
ly between  two  small  blocks  of  carbon  fastened  to 
a piece  of  thin  board.  When  an  electric  current 
passes  through  the  carbon,  an  ordinary  telephone 
being  in  circuit,  the  slightest  jar,  and  even  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice,  are  sufficient  to  interrupt 
the  contact  at  the  surfaces.  This,  varying  the 
current  strength,  causes  a sound  in  the  receiver. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  is  surprising, 
the  ticking  of  a watch,  the  brush  of  a camel’s- 
hair  pencil,  the  tread  of  a fly,  all  being  readily 
audible  at  the  distant  telephone.  The  principle 
of  varying  the  resistance  of  a circuit  by  vary- 
ing the  number  of  points  of  contact  in  it,  upon 
which  these  phenomena  depend,  was  first  util- 
ized by  Edison  in  January,  1877,  and  has  with- 
in a year  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
construction  of  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter. 
The  disks  of  carbon,  or  of  silk  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  carbon,  he  has  also  used  in  his 
tasimeter,  which  in  various  forms  serves  as  a 
thermometer,  barometer,  hygrometer,  and  ane- 
mometer in  a new  and  simple  rheostat,  and  in  a 
new  relay  contrived  expressly  for  the  relaying  of 
telephone  currents.  Other  workers  have  also  dis- 
covered this  sensitiveness  of  contacts. 

Anthropology. — The  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  1 gives  an  account  of  an  Indian  soap- 
stone quarry  in  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Cush- 
ing, of  the  National  Museum.  It  is  located  on 
the  farm  of  John  B.  Wiggins,  near  Chula,  Ame- 
lia County,  Virginia.  Mr.  Cushing  discovered  the 
spot  where  the  Indians  had  carried  on  their  quar- 
rying, and  also  the  quartz  bed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  implements  had  been  procured 
for  detaching  the  soap-stone.  Models  of  the  ex- 
cavation, and  a large  number  of  pots,  picks,  and 
other  implements,  were  brought  back  for  the  Na- 
tional collection. 

The  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  archaeologists  throughout  the  United 
States  has  already  elicited  some  valuable  replies. 
Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead  has  prepared  a map  of 
all  the  antiquities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  representing  the  topographical  feat- 
ures of  the  country,  and  every  mound  and  earth- 
work in  the  vicinity.  If  the  contemplated  work 
is  to  be  a success,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  enter- 
prise of  individuals  in  each  locality  where  re- 
mains exist  The  intention  of  the  Institution  to 
have  all  work  duly  accredited,  as  in  natural  his- 
tory study,  ought  to  stimulate  archaeologists  to 
have  their  own  region  properly  represented. 

The  second  part  of  Revue  d*  Anthropologic  for 
1878  opens  with  a paper  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Paul 
Broca,  upon  cerebral  nomenclature.  We  have 
formerly  spoken  of  the  study  of  cranio-cerebral 


topography  by  European  anthropologists  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  crude  speculations  of  the  old  phre- 
nology. Foremost  among  those  who  have  looked 
upon  the  brain  as  a definitely  organized  mass,  and 
not  a fortuitous  collection  of  convolutions,  like  a 
dish  of  macaroni,  is  Dr.  Paul  Broca.  In  this  pa- 
per the  author  not  only  attempts  to  systematize 
the  cerebral  convolutions,  but  to  establish  a def- 
inite nomenclature.  The  most  valuable  feature 
of  this  publication  to  the  general  student  is  the 
appendix  to  each  number,  consisting  of  u Revue 
Critique,”  “ Revue  des  Livres,”  “ Revue  des  Jour- 
naux,”  “Extraits  et  Analyses,”  and  “Miscella- 
nea.” 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Soci6t6  d’Anthropologie  for 
1877  comes  to  us  freighted  with  the  accustomed 
amount  of  valuable  matter.  In  Part  First  the 
most  attractive  papers  are  “ A Discussion  on  Re- 
ligiosity,” “ Topographie  cerebrale  compare  de 
l’Homme  et  du  Cynocdphale,”  “ De  la  Gyu4alogie 
de  l’Homme,  d’aprfcs  Haeckel,”  and  “Gravure  et 
Sculpture  des  Os  avec  Silex.”  The  article  upon 
genealogy  is  by  Dr.  Broca,  and  concludes  with  the 
assertion:  “ Vous  jugerez  peut4tre,  d’aprfes  cela, 
que  M.  Haeckel  n’a  pas  dit  le  dernier  mot  de  la 
gyn4alogie  de  l’homme.”  The  paper  upon  the 
engraving  of  bone  with  silex  tools  is  one  that 
will  most  attract  archaeologists.  Part  Two  con- 
tains papers  upon  “The  Duration  of  a Genera- 
tion,” on  “ The  Origin  of  Fire,”  and  on  “ The 
Brain  of  a Gorilla.”  Part  Three  is  filled  with 
matters  of  general  interest  Among  the  most 
valuable  papers  are  “Statistics  of  Twin  Births,” 
“Syphilitic  Deformation  of  the  Skull,”  “ Belief  in 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  “ Cranial  Perfora- 
tions in  Peru,”  “Report  upon  the  Eskimo,”  “Pe- 
ruvian Mummies,”  and  “ Prehistoric  Amber.” 

In  Zoology , we  have,  among  the  novelties  offer- 
ed us  the  past  month,  Haeckel’s  Das  Protisten- 
retch , a popular,  illustrated  resume  of  what  is 
known  of  the  different  forms  of  Protozoa  and  low 
plants,  as  Desmids  and  low  fungi,  associated  to- 
gether by  Haeckel  in  his  kingdom  of  Protista.  It 
contains  a vigorous  claim  for  the  organic  nature 
of  Bathybius. 

A rotifer  (Xotommaia  \otmeckii)  has  been  found 
by  Balbiani  to  be  at  one  period  free,  at  another 
parasitic  in  the  tubes  of  Vaucheria , a fresh-water 
alga  producing  gall-like  enlargements.  In  the 
free  state  this  rotifer  is  elongated,  vermiform, 
divided  externally  into  distinct  segments  ; in  the 
parasitic  state  it  is,  when  mature,  dilated,  sac-like, 
very  contractile,  and  without  trace  of  segmenta- 
tion, while  the  ovary  is  enormously  developed. 
Like  other  Rotifera,  this  species  lavs  two  sorts  of 
eggs,  summer  and  winter  ova.  The  latter  are 
produced  in  the  spring,  but  are  not  laid  until 
later,  the  process  of  oviposition  being  delayed 
much  longer  than  in  that  of  the  summer  eggs. 
The  young  notommatas  form  in  the  galls,  make 
their  exit  by  openings  which  are  made  spontane- 
ously at  the  summit  of  the  adventive  branches  of 
the  Vaucheria.  Other  species  of  Notommata  are 
known  to  reside  parasitically  in  Volvoz. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  studies  on  the  spiders 
of  Mai asia,  especially  Celebes,  comprised  in  a 
work  of  300  pages,  Dr.  Thorell  describes  a large 
number  of  species.  The  work  is  being  published 
at  Genoa, 

The  Structure  and  Habits  of  Spiders , by  J.  H. 
Emerton,  Salem  (S.  E.  Cassino),  is  an  attractive  lit- 
tle book,  comprising  almost  wholly  the  observa- 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


tions  of  the  author,  with  numerous  illustrations 
by  the  pencil  of  this  eminent  artist  The  book 
is  new  and  fresh  in  its  facts  and  drawings,  and  is 
a valuable  contribution  to  biology. 

Farther  contributions  to  the  subject  of  dimor- 
phism and  parthenogenesis  in  the  Hymenoptera 
appear  in  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine. 

M.  Lichtenstein  has  obtained  galls  of  Spatho - 
paster  haccarum  from  eggs  laid  by  Neuroterus 
lenticularis.  Mr.  Cameron  now  confirms  similar 
observations  by  Adler,  and  has  found  that  the 
female  saw-fly,  Pcecilosoma  pulveratum , the  male 
of  which  is  unknown,  laid  eggs  from  which  the 
embryo  developed,  but  the  larva  did  not  hatch, 
owing  to  the  withering  of  the  leaf. 

The  minute  Itemodex  folliculomm , a low  mite- 
like animal  found  in  the  skin  of  the  face  of  man, 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Walter  Faxon  to  occur  in 
the  ox,  injuring  materially  cowhides  sent  to  mar- 
ket His  account  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  In  the  parts 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders  especially  the 
skins  presented  numerous  slight  swellings  which, 
under  pressure,  emitted  a quantity  of  soft  whit- 
ish matter.  After  being  tanned  and  split  the 
leather  appeared  disfigured  with  pits  from  one  to 
six  millimeters  in  width,  which  in  many  cases 
penetrated  nearly  through  the  thickness  of  the 
leather.  In  many  of  the  samples  eight  or  ten 
pits  occurred  within  the  area  of  one  square  inch. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  Demodex  which 
infest  man,  the  cat,  and  dog,  and  either  these  or 
allied  varieties  or  species  occur  in  the  skin  of  the 
fox,  bat,  ox,  horse,  and  sheep. 

An  elaborate  essay  on  the  structure  of  the 
brain  in  insects,  by  J.  H.  L.  Flogel,  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  microscopic  sections,  appears  in 
Siebold  and  Kolliker’s  ZeUschrift.  He  finds  that 
the  central  body  of  the  brain,  present  in  the  adult 
insects  of  all  orders,  is  wanting  in  caterpillars, 
but  not  in  the  larvae  of  the  Hymenoptera.  He 
thinks  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  faceted  eyes  (absent  in  caterpillars). 

The  fishes  of  Illinois  have  been  catalogued  by 
Professor  Jordan  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois 
State  Laboratory,  and  their  food  examined  and 
reported  on  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes.  The  remarka- 
bly developed  gill-rakers  of  the  shovel-fish  of 
Western  rivers  are  said  by  Mr.  Forbes  to  be  very 
numerous  and  fine,  arranged  in  a double  row  on 
each  gill  arch,  and  are  twice  as  long  as  the  fila- 
ments of  the  gill.  By  their  interlacing  they  form 
a strainer  scarcely  less  effective  than  the  fringes 
of  the  baleen  plates  of  the  whale,  and  probably 
allow  the  passage  of  the  fine  silt  of  the  river-bed, 
but  arrest  every  thing  as  large  as  a Cyclops.  The 
fish  is  said  by  fishermen  to  plough  up  the  mud  in 
feeding  with  its  spatula-like  snout,  and  then  to 
Bwim  slowly  backward  through  the  muddy  water. 
Its  mouth  is  very  large  even  for  a fish.  It  feeds 
on  countless  numbers  of  Entomostraca. 

Among  recent  contributions  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  to  exotic  or- 
nithology are  Mr.  Layard’s  remarks  on  the  exact 
localities  of  some  birds  from  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  and  his  notes  on  two  African  cuck- 
oos of  the  genus  Coccy*tes.  The  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  reports  on  the  collection  of  birds 
made  in  the  Philippines  by  the  Challenger  expe- 
dition, and  by  Mr.  Everett.  The  ornithology  of 
the  same  expedition  is  discussed  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Sclater  and  Dr.  Otto  Finsch ; the  latter  also  con- 


tributes papers  on  the  birds  of  the  Friendly,  East- 
ern Carolines,  and  of  Ninafou  islands,  as  well  as 
the  Marquesas.  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  reviews  the  sub- 
family of  the  ibises,  and  Messrs.  Sclater  and  Sal- 
Yin  describe  six  new  species  of  South  American 
birds,  while  Henry  Seebohm  remarks  on  the  rarer 
eggs  and  birds  obtained  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
the  Yen-e-say,  in  East  Siberia.  The  anatomy  of 
the  Passerine  birds  is  described  and  illustrated 
by  A.  H.  Garrod,  who  also  contributes  other  ana- 
tomical notes. 

The  past  and  present  distribution  of  the  larger 
mammals  of  South  Africa  is  farther  discussed  by 
J.  E.  Buckley,  who  adds  some  notes  to  the  orig- 
inal paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  1876. 

The  female  generative  organs  of  the  Hyeena 
crocuta  are  described  by  Professor  Watson  in  the 
same  Proceedings,  while  E.  R.  Alston  describes  a 
new  shrew  from  Central  America. 

A writer  in  the  Natural  History  Journal  states 
that  he  found  in  an  old  magpie’s  nest  a piece  of 
some  small  animal’s  bone  entirely  covered  on  the 
outside  with  marks  of  a squirrel’s  teeth.  The 
shaft  had  been  completely  gnawed  away  on  one 
side,  but  when  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  in  a 
hexagonal  form  (six  bites  seeming  to  accomplish 
the  circuit  of  the  bone).  In  some  places  the  ani- 
mal’s teeth  had  left  very  deep  grooves,  the  notch- 
es in  its  teeth  always  making  minute  furrows  in 
the  bone.  He  asks  if  this  is  a usual  habit  of  the 
squirrel. 

August  Wrzesniowski  contributes  to  Siebold 
and  Kolliker’s  Zeilschrift  a paper  on  the  history 
of  the  Polish  urus,  aurochs,  or  tur.  It  has  sur- 
vived longest  in  Poland,  where  it  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps 
became  extinct  still  later  in  the  zoological  garden 
of  Zamojski. 

In  a paper  on  the  individuality  of  the  animal 
body,  Haeckel  says  that  the  actual  organism  (bion) 
is  an  unjointed  bilateral  person,  without  seg- 
ments, with  a few  antimeres.  In  the  Arthropoda 
(Crustacea  and  insects)  the  mature  physiological 
individual  is  jointed,  two-sided  or  bilateral,  with 
a few  antimeres  (limbs  or  appendages)  and  nu- 
merous segments.  In  these  last  there  is  an  ideal 
psychic  band  of  a community  of  interests  replac- 
ing the  bodily  social  or  polyp-stock  or  worm-stock 
of  the  lower  animals. 

Botany. — Botanical  contributions  have  been 
comparatively  few  during  the  past  month.  Zm- 
ncea  contains  a lengthy  monograph  of  the  Panda - 
nacetty  by  Count  Solms-Laubach,  and  the  same  writ- 
er has  a paper  on  the  “Structure  of  the  Flower 
and  Fruit  of  the  Pandanacem”  in  the  Botanisehe 
Zeitung.  A third  paper  by  the  same  writer,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Cherbourg  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  contains  a description  of  a very  small 
and  curious  red  sea-weed,  parasitic  on  Laurencia 
obtusa  at  Naples,  and  named  by  its  discoverer 
Janczewskia  verrumformis. 

The  Annales  des  Sciences  contains  an  article  by 
Guillaud  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  devel- 
opment of  the  tissues  of  the  stem  in  the  mono- 
cotyledons. The  article  is  illustrated  by  excel- 
lent plates. 

In  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Geneva  is  a paper,  by  M.  Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  entitled  “ Feuillaison,  D6feuillaison,  Ef- 
feuillaison.”  By  the  first-named  term  the  writer 
denotes  vernation  proper;  by  the  second,  the  natu- 
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ral  fall  of  the  leaf ; by  the  third,  its  removal  by 
unnatural  causes.  He  concludes  from  numerous 
observations  that  on  comparing  different  species 
one  can  not  discover  any  direct  or  regular  con- 
nection between  the  period  of  putting  forth  the 
leaves  and  that  of  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  In  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  species  it  sometimes 
happens  that  those,  as  the  linden,  which  leaf  out 
early,  shed  their  leaves  late,  while  in  other  spe- 
cies, as  chestnut,  ash,  etc.,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — At  a late  meeting 
of  the  Engineers’  Club  of  Philadelphia,  General 
Herman  Haupt  gave  some  interesting  statements 
regarding  pipe  lines  for  the  transportation  of  oil. 
The  first  pipes  were  laid  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  at  present  there  are  about  2000  miles  of  them 
in  operation  between  the  wells  and  the  railroads. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  project  of  the  Sea-board 
Pipe  Line,  which  proposes  to  lay  a six-inch  pipe, 
giving  a capacity  of  6000  barrels  per  day.  The  line 
will  be  tested  to  1800  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch.  The  preliminary  surveys  for  this  line  are 
said  to  have  already  been  made.  The  first  station 
will  be  located  at  Parker  City ; the  second  station 
will  be  thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  will  carry  the 
oil  twenty-six  miles  further  on ; the  third  pump, 
seventy  miles  further;  and  the  last  one,  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountains,  will 
send  it  to  Baltimore,  a distance  of  102  miles. 
The  distances  between  stations  differ  with  the 
varying  profile  of  the  ground  to  be  crossed.  The 
pressure  at  each  station  will  be  400  pounds,  cor- 
responding to  a head  of  1200  feet  of  oil.  The 
cost  of  transportation  is  set  down  at  one  cent  per 
barrel  at  each  pump,  without  regard  to  distance. 
The  estimate  per  barrel  from  the  oil  region  to 
the  sea-board  would  therefore  be  five  cents.  Con- 
struction of  this  line,  it  is  said,  will  be  begun  at 
once.  Its  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $1,750,000. 

The  attention  of  raining  engineers  is  being  se- 
riously drawn  to  the  enormous  percentage  of 
waste  incident  upon  the  present  crude  system  of 
mining  anthracite  coal.  Mr.  E.  B.  Coxe,  an  ex- 
perienced engineer,  mentions  a case  (which  is  be- 
lieved not  to  be  an  exceptional  one),  where,  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
coal  marketed  from  a large  property,  it  was 
found  to  be  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  coal  in  the  vein.  This  estimate  shows 
that  no  less  than  72  per  cent,  of  the  coal  deposit 
is  left  behind  in  the  mine,  and  indicates  that 
there  is  an  enormous  margin  for  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  coal  mining  in  vogue. 

It  may  surprise  the  general  reader  to  learn 
that  the  coal  production  of  China  has  already 
reached  3,000,000  tons  annually,  and  is  rapidly 
Increasing.  Of  this  production  about  1,000,000 
tons  represent  the  output  of  the  anthracite  beds 
of  the  province  of  Shan -si.  Speaking  of  this, 
the  most  extensive  deposit  of  the  empire,  Baron 
Richthofen  affirms  that  its  area  vastly  exceeds 
that  of  the  anthracite  region  of  this  country,  and 
that  no  other  coal-field  in  the  world  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  the  union  of  the  most  favora- 
able  conditions  as  regards  position,  quantity,  and 
quality.  He  pronounces  the  opinion  that  in  the 
near  future  these  deposits  will  rise  immensely  in 
importance. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bristol  (England)  Iron 
Trade  Association,  in  his  recent  annual  report, 
estimates  the  pig-iron  productions  of  the  world, 
in  1876,  to  have  been  18,847,213  tons,  of  which 


Great  Britain  produced  6,555,997  tons;  United 
States,  2,093,286  tons;  France,  1,489,536  tons; 
Germany,  1,862,000  tons ; Belgium,  440,958  tons; 
Russia,  897,500  tons;  Sweden, 339,486 tons;  Aus- 
tria, 480,000  tons ; and  other  countries  238,500 
tons. 

There  are  at  present  fifteen  works  in  Great 
Britain,  producing  steel  by  the  Siemens  and  Sie- 
mens-Martin processes,  employing  90  open-hearth 
processes  and  about  500  crucibles.  The  capaci- 
ty of  the  former  is  equal  to  250,000  tons  per  an- 
num, and  that  of  the  crucibles  to  20,000.  The 
production  of  open-hearth  steel  in  Great  Britain 
during  1877  reached  137,000  tons. 

The  government  of  Peru  offers  extraordinary 
inducements  to  foreign  capitalists  to  undertake 
the  working  of  the  Huantafaya  mines,  which, 
though  half  a century  ago  they  yielded  great 
quantities  of  copper  and  silver,  were  abandoned 
because  of  certain  natural  obstacles,  but  w'hich,  it 
is  believed,  can  readily  be  overcome  by  proper  en- 
gineering skill. 

The  same  government  has  likewise  just  un- 
dertaken the  examination  of  the  several  routes 
to  the  province  of  Carabaya,  one  of  the  richest 
though  most  inaccessible  parts  of  Peru.  It  is 
affirmed  that  it  contains  immense  alluvial  depos- 
its rich  in  gold,  which  were  profitably  worked  by 
the  Spaniards  until  1767,  when  they  w'ere  aban- 
doned because  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 

The  mining  of  phosphate  rock  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  assuming  enormous  proportions,  and  is  al- 
ready one  of  the  leading  industries  of  that  State. 
The  production  has  arisen  from  small  beginnings 
in  about  nine  years  to  the  large  figures  of  199,086 
tons  in  1877-78;  of  which  115,965  tons  were 
shipped  to  foreign  ports,  64,486  coastwise,  and 
16,635  tons  were  consumed  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

A Belgian  scientific  jury  has  lately  awarded  to 
M.  Melsens  the  Guinard  prize  of  10,000  francs 
for  the  best  contribution  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  award 
was  based  upon  the  important  discovery  of  M. 
Melsens  of  an  effective  remedy  for  mercury  and 
lead  poisoning,  to  the  effects  of  wdiich  w orkmen 
employed  in  many  occupations  requiring  the  ma- 
nipulation of  these  metals  are  dangerously  ex- 
posed, and  especially  to  the  insidious  cumulative 
effects  resulting  in  chronic  evils  which  have  here- 
tofore been  obstinately  incurable.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  M.  Melsens,  and  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated to  be  efficacious  not  only  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  cases  resulting  from  years  of  exposure  to 
and  accumulation  of  the  poisons  in  the  system, 
but  also  in  the  prevention  of  disease  from  these 
sources,  is  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  action 
of  the  iodide  is  to  transform  into  soluble  form 
and  to  eliminate  from  the  system  the  accumula- 
tion of  insoluble  metallic  compounds,  upon  the 
presence  of  which  the  affections  of  the  organs 
involved  by  the  disease  depend.  The  French 
Academy  likewise  has  crowned  this  important 
discovery  with  the  Monthyon  prize. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  an  animated  contro- 
versy as  to  priority  betw'een  Mr.  Edison  and  Mr. 
Hughes  upon  the  question  of  the  invention  of  the 
microphone,  and  between  the  former  gentleman 
and  Professors  Houston  and  Thompson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, about  the  discovery  of  the  method  of 
relaying  the  telephone  by  which  the  telephone 
line  is  indefinitely  extended. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  July. — 
Political  State  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows:  Illinois  Republican,  at  Springfield, 
June  26,  nominating  General  J.  C.  Smith  for  Gov- 
ernor; Ohio  Democratic,  at  Columbus,  June  26, 
nominating  D.  R.  Paige  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
Arkansas  Democratic,  at  Little  Rock,  July  4,  re- 
nominating Governor  W.  R.  Miller ; Alabama  Re- 
publican, at  Montgomery,  July  4,  no  nominations  ; 
Michigan  Democratic,  at  Detroit,  July  10,  nom- 
inating 0.  M.  Barnes  for  Governor ; Missouri  Dem- 
ocratic, at  St.  Louis,  July  10,  renominating  Elijah 
Norton  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President,  July  1 1,  removed  General  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur,  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  Port 
of  New  York,  and  appointed  General  E.  A.  Mer- 
ritt, the  present  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  in  his  stead. 
He  also  removed  Hon.  A.  B.  Cornell,  Naval  Offi- 
cer, and  appointed  in  his  place  Hon.  S.  W.  Burt, 
Deputy  Naval  Officer. 

Queen  Mercedes  of  Spain  died  in  Madrid  June 
26,  after  a brief  illness,  of  gastric  fever.  She  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  to 
King  Alfonso  only  six  months. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiary delegates  to  the  Congress  July  13. 
In  Europe  Russia  is  allowed  that  portion  of  Bes- 
sarabia which  she  lost  in  1856,  extending  from 
the  Pruth  to  the  Kilia  Valley.  In  Asia  Russia  is 
to  hold  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batum — the  latter  to 
be  an  44  essentially  commercial”  port.  The  Do- 
brudscha  goes  to  Roumania,  and  the  frontier  of 
the  new  territory  is  extended  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Silistria,  without  including  that  town,  to 
a point  south  of  Mangalia,  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
independence  of  Roumania  and  Montenegro  is 
recognized,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  former 
shall  establish  religious  equality.  Bulgaria  is 
granted  an  autonomic  administration  under  a 
Christian  government,  but  she  is  to  bear  a share 
of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire.  The  Ottoman 
army  is  to  evacuate  Bulgaria.  There  is  formed 
south  of  the  Balkans  the  province  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,  under  the  direct  political  authority  of 
the  Sultan,  having  administrative  autonomy  and 
a Christian  Governor-General.  Servia  becomes 
independent,  with  some  addition  to  her  territory. 
Austria  is  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  Porte  is  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Greece  for  the  rectification  of  her  frontiers.  Rus- 
sia disclaims  priority  of  claim  in  the  matter  of 
the  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey,  and  is 
pledged  to  not  exact  territory  in  place  of  money. 
The  fortifications  on  the  Danube  below  the  Iron 
Gates  are  to  be  razed,  and  ships  of  war  excluded 
from  its  waters. 

A defensive  treaty  between  England  and  Tur- 
key had  been  concluded  June  4.  It  is  stipulated 
that  if  Batum,  Kars,  and  Ardahan  are  retained 
by  Russia,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  at  any  fu- 
ture time  to  annex  a portion  of  the  Sultan’s  ter- 
ritory in  Asia  not  ceded  by  the  definite  treaty  of 
peace,  Great  Britain  engages  to  join  the  Sultan  in 
defending  his  territory  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Sultan,  in  return,  promises  to  introduce  the  nec- 
essary reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later.  In  order 
to  enable  Great  Britain  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  executing  her  engagement,  the  Sul- 


tan consents  to  assign  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Great  Britain,  which 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  Porte  the  present  excess  of 
the  island's  revenue  over  its  expenditure.  Final- 
ly, Great  Britain  engages  to  evacuate  the  island 
and  terminate  the  convention  if  Russia  restores 
Batum,  Kars,  and  Ardahan  to  Turkey.  In  an  in- 
terview with  Prince  Gortchakoff,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  fully  and  frankly  defended  the  Anglo-Turk- 
ish  convention.  Prince  Gortchakoff  replied  that 
Russia  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  conven- 
tion, as  she  entertained  no  projects  for  aggran- 
dizement on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  Earls  of  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  re- 
ceived an  ovation  on  their  arrival  in  England; 
and  on  the  18th  Lord  Beaconsfield  addressed  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  stated  that,  exclusive 
of  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  European  Turkey  retain- 
ed 60,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a popu- 
lation of  6,000,000. 

The  Queen  of  England  has  conferred  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  on  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury. 

Twenty-two  supplementary  elections  were  held 
in  France,  July  7.  Seventeen  Republicans  were 
returned. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  the  international  collegiate  boat-race  be- 
tween the  Columbia  and  the  Oxford  (Hertford 
College)  crews,  at  Henley,  July  4 and  5,  the  Co- 
lumbia crew  won  the  Visitors’  Challenge  Cup. 

An  eight-oared  race  between  the  Cornell  and 
Harvard  crews  took  place  on  Owasco  Lake  on 
the  16th  inst.  Cornell  won  by  four  lengths,  in 
17  minutes  13J  seconds. 

During  the  week  ending  July  20,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  persons  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
from  the  effects  of  the  severe  heat 

A dispatch  to  the  London  l\mc8  from  Calcutta 
reports  that  4700  houses  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration  in  Mandelay,  the  capital  of  Burroah. 

DISASTERa 

July  4. — At  a German  Lutheran  picnic  at  Ross 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  a large  tree  fell  on  a party 
who  had  fled  to  it  for  shelter  in  a thunder-storm, 
killing  fifteen  persons  and  injuring  others. 

June  28. — A portion  of  a tunnel  near  Schwelro, 
in  Germany,  fell  in  and  buried  twenty-seven  per- 
sons. 

July  7. — An  explosion  in  a petroleum  factory 
at  Lyons,  France,  killed  thirty  persons. 

OBITUARY. 

July  4. — At  Middletown,  New  York,  the  Rev. 
John  Dowling,  D.D.,  a celebrated  Baptist  clergy- 
man and  author,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

July  8. — At  Riverdale,  New  York,  George  S. 
Appleton,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

July  16. — In  New  York  city,  Miss  Mary  Wells 
(Mrs.  Richard  Stapells),  the  actress,  aged  forty- 
nine  years. 

July  23. — At  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  Minnie 
Warren,  the  well-known  dwarf,  wife  of  Commo- 
dore Nutt. 

June  24. — At  Manchester,  England,  Charles 
James  Mathews,  the  distinguished  comedian,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 
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WHO  shall  say  there  Is  no  fun  in  mathemat- 
ics? There  has  been  placed  under  the 
searching  gaze  of  the  Drawer  the  first  number  of 
a superbly  printed  quarto,  entitled  The  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  Pure  and  A /plied,  edited 
by  several  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Bal- 
timore. It  is,  of  course,  a work  of  the  highest 
scientific  character,  and  will  possess  special  in- 
terest for  men  of  very  high  figure,  but  for  the 
ordinary  layman  it  is  inexpressibly  funny.  We 
copy  the  first  page,  it  is  so  good : 

NOTE  ON  A CLA8S  OF  TRANSFORMATIONS 
WHICH  8URFACES  MAY  UNDERGO  IN  SPACE 
OF  MORE  THAN  THREE  DIMENSIONS. 

HY  SIMON  NEW  GO  MU. 

If  the  material  bodies  which  surround  us  were  placed 
in  a space  of  more  than  three  dimensions,  their  kine- 
matic susceptibilities  would  be  Increased  In  a manner 
which,  at  first  steht,  would  seem  very  extraordinary. 
Each  body  would,  In  fact,  be  susceptible  of  n inde- 
pendent forward  motions,  and  — separate  rota- 
tions, n being  the  number  of  dimensions  of  the  space. 
My  present  purpose  is  not,  however,  to  discuss  the 
general  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to  point  out  a special 
case  of  it  as  seen  in  a remarkable  transformation  to 
which  closed  surfaces  may  be  subjected  in  space  of 
four  dimensions.  The  proposition  in  question  may 
be  expressed  as  follows: 

If  a fourth  dimension  were  added  to  space,  a closed 
material  surface  (or  shell)  could  be  turned  inside  out  by 
simple  flexure:  without  either  stretching  or  tearing . 

For  simplicity  we  may  suppose  the  surface  to  be 
spherical.  Let 

*1  V, 

be  the  general  rectangular  co-ordinates  In  the  sup- 
posed space  of  four  dimensions.  An  infinite  plane 
space  of  three  dimensions  may  then  be  represented  by 
the  equation 

ax  -|-  by  4-  cz  -f-  du  = A, 

a.  b,  etc.,  being  any  constants  whatever.  For  sim- 
plicity we  may  suppose  a,  6,  and  c all  equal  to  zero, 
and  the  axes  of  x , y,  and  z therefore  to  lie  in  the  space 
of  three  dimensions  nnder  consideration.  A Euclid- 
ian or  natural  space  may  then  be  represented  by  the 
single  equation  « = At  A being  an  arbitrary  constant. 
The  four-dimensional  space  maybe  divided  Into  an  in- 
finity of  Euclidian  spaces  by  giving  all  possible  values 
to  A . Aud  so  on. 

If  that  isn’t  a neat  little  fairy  tale,  we  are  no 
judge.  Of  course  the  Euclidian  marries  A , and 
they  go  off  to  live  at  Quogue ; the  other  fellow 
had  44  kinematic  susceptibility,”  and  was  sent  to 
the  asylum ; but  the  mystery  is,  what  became  of  the 
old  man  / 

Ox  the  wall  of  a certain  railroad  station  in  In- 
diana is  posted  thi9  notice : “ Loafing  in  this  room 
is  strictly  forbidden  and  must  be  observed.” 

It  is  well  at  a funeral  to  be  concise  and  correct 
in  narrating  the  incidents  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased,  his  family,  relations,  etc.  The 
following  shows  an  unusual  caution : 

Mr.  Phipps  died,  being  the  third  husband  of 
Mrs.  P.  At  the  funeral,  their  regular  minister 
being  out  of  town,  the  Methodist  minister  was 
requested  to  officiate.  Having  recently  been  as- 
signed to  the  town,  and  being  almost  a stranger, 
he  had  to  be  hastily  posted  as  to  the  deceased, 
his  family,  etc.  At  the  funeral  all  went  well,  and 
a stranger  might  have  thought  him  an  old  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Phipps.  But  he 


was  a little  foggy  on  the  widow,  for  in  his  prayer 
he  lost  his  reckoning,  and  brought  the  widow  in 
about  in  this  wise : “And  now  we  commend  to 
Thy  care  this  widow,  Thy  handmaid,  who  has  been 
bereaved  again  and  again  and  again,”  then  hesi- 
tating an  instant,  he  added, 14  and  perhaps  again.” 

Whether  he  had  incorrectly  ciphered  up  the 
number  of  husbands  who  had  gone  before,  or  was 
making  allowance  for  one  to  come,  we  are  not  ad- 
vised. 

Dean  Stanley  loses  few  opportunities  for  punc- 
turing shams.  Recently,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Roy- 
al Literary  Institution,  he  said : 44  Literature  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  in  delivering  us  from  pro- 
vincialisms and  slang,  and  from  the  vice  of  style 
embodied  in  such  a phrase  as  the  following, 
which  one  might  hear  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land : 4 1 entirely  homologate  this  overture,  from 
which  I will  never  resile.’  ” 


Even  in  mural  literature  we  sometimes  find 
things  said  in  the  eftest  way.  Thus  in  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  is  an  old  tombstone  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  inestimable 
worth  of  unrivalled  excellence  and  virtue,  Mrs. 
Rachel,  wife  of  Jerome  B.  Woodruff  and  daugh- 
ter of  Norman  Barber,  whose  ethereal  parts  became 
a seraph  May  24, 1835,  in  the  22  year  of  her  age” 

The  following  comes  from  Kansas : 

Two  persons,  neither  of  whom  bears  any  striking 
resemblance  to  any  great  jurist  except  for  corpu- 
lency, were  comfortably  seated,  talking  over  mat- 
ters and  things,  when  one  said, 44 1 once  sat  on 
the  judge’s  bench  in  Texas.” 

“That  so?”  asked  his  friend.  41  Where  was 
the  judge 

The  Milwaukee  boy  respecteth  his  parents  and 
m&keth  neat  compliments.  A family  were  dis- 
cussing at  tabic  the  qualities  w'hich  go  to  make 
up  a good  wife,  when  a little  lad  of  seven,  who 
had  listened  quietly  to  the  talk,  leaned  over  the 
table,  kissed  his  mother,  and  said, 44  Mamma,  when 
I get  big  enough  I’m  going  to  marry  a lady  just 
like  you.” 

Little  maidens  of  six  exist  in  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  and  one  of  them  expressed  herself  in  this 
fashion : After  leaning  for  some  time  far  out 
over  the  windowT-ledge,  she  drew  herself  in  and 
exclaimed,  placing  her  hand  on  her  stomach, 
44  Oh,  that  hurt  me  right  in  the  place  where  God 
forgot  to  put  any  bones !” 

On  another  occasion  she  was  gazing  out  into 
the  cloudy  evening,  and  said,  “Mamma,  there 
isn’t  a single  star  in  bloom.” 

Being  a little  naughty  one  day  her  mother  said, 
44  Minna,  do  you  see  that  switch  up  there  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  replied,  quite  nonchalantly,  “ I 
see  it  smiling  down  upon  me.” 

Last  year  a Red  Ribbon  Club  was  organized  in 

, Michigan.  A gentleman  who  made  a short 

address  on  the  occasion,  after  dwelling  on  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  paths  of  drunkards  and 
those  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  invited  all 
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occMi'tu  tu  I'Miiif  *:*  to  liim  a';'  pm’aiiillo  <Oi.icb, 
caugfcd  fine  much  wfYruiiob  CyVM,’ 

groaned  thwvloctprf  ’arid  i&£l  ;i*  tkii  RUirU  tuo,-. 
£oo-P  The  jta%  him  \hM  she  had  ne^r 

bet>irfc  htK'tx '‘guilty  of  that  or 

commission.  'Mr  dau^ik^-|«K^i5«-c-e‘i  herspir- 
iUmi  guide,  ‘ it  !6  tUv  third  time  you 
to  me"  Kith  this  some  m i j do  not  mid  in  your 


p.re*?n,t  to  join  the  ; fcl#>  say^^  ^Toy 
know  it  >*  nrMrAwit  tliyn-i^more  jo?  in  heurtm 
«4dv  BiiMwr  that  tepenteih  than  oyer  ninety- 
ajjd^itne  wild  i/wpt , ■’;: 

5fe>ji  ft  hhitlit-r  wi*  have  this : 

Cm  the,  ftfsf-'Viad  of  (he  Hev,  Ur-  — to  cum 
oi  iiii&  ap^mutruVjd-  in Court  r.\y  Sas  gave  out 


two  UuflB.  of  a hymp, 
and  waited  for  some 
one  to  lead  the  sing- 
ing* Nobody  res  poo  iJ- 
ed  “Brethren/'  miti 
the  preacher,  u the 
Lord  not  btatfed 
me  with  the  powrar  of 
song,  and  I wuJ  thank 
some  one  to  raise  the 
tone,”  at  the  same 
'.tube  looking  earnestly 
at  old  Brother  Jones, 
who  seemed  to  l>e  tfm 
Ml  - wither  oX  thy 
thick: 

Thobell.wothersftid,: 
‘■You  nbcfln1 X look  at 
wtfy  Tor  iW  Lord  Una 
left  mb*: in  the  same 

fa&A  ?s« ; ‘ • - ‘: 


T“  - — fault  by  concealing 

i J liw  fpmtt  ih*/ 

The  Udy  /ujij  d^rjaur- 

' g ••  f '.ft,  y.fl; .'  pt 

m tiicmon  ;t>s 

• M ’,'  « ■':•  •’’ > rush.  t.ii<r  lather:. 

'i! .,  jV  if:  ! %I 

\&:W'  H'.- • ' |^rdob>4*  hp  W 

«v*$  fortr  9t*(rr  P™ 

\ stor'r  r&  told 

by  Bishop  Clark,  of 
|r#.  > ^ jV  hhcxk  laluud,  ptm  at 

"iLV^Xv  II  most  delightful 

'A::  /5  j|;*  f r/wb«4rww  Pf.-iiib 

' L ’ / % know  bow  it  X* 

y 'U  },  oyer  , the  water;  mid 

s^iawpr^^pijigs  j th*^  ^rperjyn^e  nf  thu 

sfilttL  J'W  ' f)  fapftfeft  Vho  ha*  h>»tr 

r / to  ^omo  0/  dto 

V;  ! * — — • best  story- 

::r  — — tliia  wimry,  is  ihf4C 
. _ the  clergjy  bn  thO 

who^  Ivtoth \\4.  $t\*  1 

— — - — -r and  quieter  apinMa- 

&$$*  of  humor  than 

. thdr  fyrelfiren  of  the 

bar:  ami  Relate  an  4nec<Iote  with  gneatar  s.ffcet 
Birthop  Ckrk's  sUiry?  abenre  allurhini  to,  h 0 i ii 
city.  »'I{irg;fmari  who  wag  oned  in4to4  tiv  preach 
&M  steali  vxiimfry  chdrchi  mid  the  #oiv  thonght 
tliuv  |vbu  Id  gei  up  iV  tery  elal/orajfe  pinfvntrnijp w 
f<h'  Ids  benefit  They  were  more  ambitious  than 


good  ibingf  Imvo  ^ "5^v  ^ 

thy  i^nebit  td*mma.  L ^111: k 

ted  f^nn  ourgoivcg,  . ^kim 

Thoae  of  us,  -there*: 

fora,  who  are  not  Boman  Catholics  tior  extreme 
nto*li/U5  will  oppwiate  the  following  pb»i  stc»rv 
, told  to  Edmund  Yatea  by  a Catlioue  6Xehii 
uhortf,  the  IVotestant  cOnfeseumnL  The  >if 
the*  very  big  Anglicftn  dlgaltary  to  whom  it 
ig  ^ithheR  “ A fair  devotee  chance  on  oae 
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successful,  and  when  they  had  finished,  before 
giving  out  his  text,  the  preacher  looked  up  to  the 
gallery  and  said,  “ My  friends,  if  the  angels  in 
heaven  should  hear  you  sing,  they  would  come 
down  and  wring  your  necks.” 

Rather  rude;  but  then  what  awful  work  they 
do  make  of  it  when  they  attempt  to  show  off ! 

Thk  two  following  are  from  an  Ohio  corre- 
spondent : 

A worthy  clergyman  and  a good  doctor  were 
standing  talking  with  me  in  the  balcony  of  a 
house  opposite  to  what  was  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing  saloon  in  our  town.  The  occasion  was  the 
celebration  of  the  firemen’s  parade.  Many  stran- 
gers were  in  town,  and  much  bad  whiskey  was 
being  imbibed.  Among  those  who  followed  the 
stream  flowing  uninterruptedly  into  this  saloon 
was  the  judge  of  our  court  This,  though  prob- 
ably not  an  unusual  occurrence,  was  something 
new  to  me,  and  was  the  cause  of  some  not  very 
complimentary  remarks.  The  doctor  replied : 

“Yes,  Mr. , I was  brought  up  to  always 

regard  a judge  and  a clergyman  as  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  man — something  excep- 
tionally good,  worthy  at  all  times  of  my  respect 
and  consideration;  and  to  see  a judge  rushing 
into  a saloon  with  that  motley  crowd,  apparently 
as  thirsty  as  any  of  them,  shocks  me  terribly.” 

“Well,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  “I  was 
never  in  my  youth  taught  to  so  regard  doctor*, 
and  it  has  been  my  ill  fortune  never  yet  to  have 
been  fooled.” 

Wk  have  in  our  city  a colored  barber,  who  is  a 
very  enthusiastic  Baptist,  and  frequently  engages 
in  theological  discussions.  I approached  him 
one  day  while  entangled  in  one  of  these  discus- 
sions with  an  old  German  from  the  country. 
The  barber  had  evidently  been  advocating  rather 
strongly  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  immersion. 

“Well,”  said  the  German,  “I  joost  don’t  re- 
member but  three  places  in  the  Bible  where  im- 
mersion is  mentioned  at  all — only  three  places. 
The  first  was  where  the  Egyptians  were  pursuing 
the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Lord 
caused  the  waters  to  flow  back  on  them,  and  they 
were  all  immersed.  The  second  place  was  where 
the  Lord  commanded  Noah  to  take  all  his  family 
into  the  ark,  after  which  He  caused  it  to  rain  for 
forty  days  and  nights,  and  all  those  outside  the 
ark  were  immersed.  The  third  place  was  where 
the  Saviour  caused  the  devils  to  go  into  the  herd 
of  swine,  and  they  rushed  down  a steep  hill  into 
the  sea,  and  they  were  all  immersed.” 

The  only  reply  the  barber  made  to  this  was, 
“Yas!  yasl  yas!” 

COWS— A COMPOSITION. 

This  is  how  the  pupil  put  it : 

“The  cow  is  a good  animal.  She  has  two 
horns  and  two  eyes,  and  gives  milk  which  is  good 
to  drink.  She  has  four  legs,  and  eats  grass  and 
hay.  Some  of  them  are  red,  and  they  have  long 
tails.” 

This  is  how  the  head  teacher  says  it  ought  to 
be  put: 

“ The  female  of  the  bovine  genus  is  a benefi- 
cent mammal ; this  ruminant  quadruped  is  pos- 
sessed of  corneous  protuberances  projecting  from 
the  occiput ; her  vision  is  binocular,  and  she  yields 
an  edible  and  nutritious  lacteal  exudation;  she 


is  quadrupedal  and  herbivorous,  assimilating  her 
food  in  both  the  succulent  and  exsiccated  state ; 
some  of  them  chromatically  correspond  to  the 
seventh  color  of  the  spectrum,  and  they  are  en- 
dowed with  caudal  appendages  of  exaggerated 
longitudinally.” 

In  one  of  Lowell’s  “Biglow  Papers”  Birdo- 
freedum  Sawin,  Esq.,  is  led  to  express  his  patri- 
otic sentiments  in  language  alike  sententious  and 
witty : 

So  thin  combinin’  morril  troth 
With  phrases  sech  a r strikes. 

One  of  the  best  novels  of  the  season  is  Mine  is 
Thine,  by  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  recently  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  which  are  several 
sketches  of  character  done  in  very  arousing  style. 
The  describer  is  Tom  Wyedale,  a Bohemian  of 
the  first  tribe.  Thus  saith  he : 

There’s  the  “expansive”  Briton— that  underdone- 
looking  man.  See  how  he  talks  at,  through,  up 
against,  down  upon,  every  body  and  every  thing.  He 
has  a joke  for  every  one.  He  chaffs  them  all  round, 
waiter*  included,  fie  is  button-holing  the  whole  table 
with  his  eye.  Listen  to  the  monster.  How  he  laughs  I 
You  can  hear  nothing  else.  What  a fearful  thing  is 
vulgar  geniality ! That  fellow  would  chaff  the  Pope 
if  he  could  get  at  him. 

Another  description,  that  of  the  British  female 
with  a mission,  is  chock-full  of  fun.  We  have 
all  seen  her;  we  raise  the  same  article  in  this 
country : 

And  there  is  the  archaeological  female  Briton— she 
may  be  in  some  other  44  ology,”  perhaps,  but  she  cer- 
tainly goes  in  for  44  mind”  and  science  of  some  sort 
They’re  all  the  same.  You  can’t  mistake  them.  Limp, 
and  with  that  mysterious  top-knot  of  scraggy  hair  gath- 
ered together  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  head,  she 
looks  os  if  a savage  had  tomahawked  her,  and,  find- 
ing the  scalp  unsatisfactory,  had  hurriedly  replaced  it. 
Ob,  how  I suffered  from  one  of  the  tribe  at  Eleueis  last 
year  I The  sun  was  raging,  but  she  seated  herself  on 
a fallen  capital,  and  held  me,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
while  she  lectured  for  half  an  hour  on  the  spirit  of 
Greek  art.  She  had  come  from  Athens  without  an 
escort,  braving  the  brigands,  with  no  protection  save 
her  awful  virginity;  and  1 tear  there  is  no  doubt  it 
got  her  safe  back. 

Tom  Wycdale’s  next  character  is  an  American : 

14  Wa’al,  I never  met  an  ancient  Briton,  but  if  any  of 
them  were  to  give  a look  down  Texas  way,  they’d  keep 
quiet  about  their  descendants  when  they  went  back,  I 
guess.  They’ve  got  a kind  of  man  down  there.  Burr, 
that  mostly  runs  seventy-three  to  seventy-seven  inch- 
es. That’s  good  enongh,  ain’t  it  ? You’ve  heard  of 
William  G.  Howkins?” 

44  I think  not.” 

“ Ah ! that  was  a kind  of  man  that  stood  ninety-two 
inches.  And  a fraction.  And  when  he  killed  the  griz- 
zly that  ran  to  nine  hundred  pounds  In  its  skin  and 
claws — You’ve  heard  of  that  bear  ?” 

44  No,  I can’t  say  I have.” 

44  Wa’al,  he  took  and  carried  that  thar  grizzly,  and 
went  browsin’  all  around  the  town  with  that  thar  car- 
cass on  his  back.  To  show  him.  That’s  the  kind  of 
man  William  G.  Howkins  was.  And  that’s  the  kind 
of  man  they  raise  down  Texas  way.  I guess  an  ancient 
Briton  would  feel  rather  mean  aud  skinny  down  thar. 
I guess  he’d  feel  downright  d ashamed  of  bis  de- 

scendants. When  he  saw  them  again.” 

44  Howkins  must  have  been  a Goliath.” 

44  Wa’al,  he  was  above  the  middle  height  Bat  be 
ain’t  the  size  now.  Not  since  the  war.” 

44  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  Wa’al,  there  was  a cannon-ball  that  was  a trifle 
quick  for  him  at  Gettysburg.  He  got  his  legs  chipped. 
And  shortened  up.  at  that  time,  seven  or  eight  inches. 
But  I guess  they’d  show  the  balance  of  him  in  Corn- 
wall. For  money.  W.  G.  H.  wasn’t  descended  from 
nobody.  You  bet”  

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  took  oc- 
casion, with  fervid  ingenuity,  to  remark  that, 
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ftbether  you  were  lu  Africa,  or  Jndfo,  fir  the 
Fmt&d  Suit**,  )i  ^-'Otdjiimu  would  te  found  tit 
)mlp.  you  if  your  trended  ahst-danceA* 
bol d Highlander  tm&l&l:  tWt  “ the  Byptcfinian 
wti*  fomfif  to.  be  the  utftWsiil  Jbtl  by  which  the 
world  wav  hold  together,’*  But  better  tiutn  ihfe 
fraMhe  enthusiastic  put  nut  who  dfccWrtd  that 
sOfho  of  ?Jre  most  fitmooR  diamctvi^  of  AbtiQfifttV 
^en!:Sontc|jtjj<‘tt,  V There  wax  the  EiirjHjroy  kaC- 
rianu?,  the  Emperor  Maerinu*,  the  philosopher 


a #oy*T  j&mm 

Cnr,  "Yotir  ateter  hnn  tiita  aott  «ju«Li* 

COtfyiu^  **  Slid  \s  more  generous  tU*h  you,  She  thiuke  you  BCfli  all  over. 

Tditoobiiu?, and Mftehroebirr-oUierwise Artaxerxra;  a little;  heV  getting  into  had  wa 
and  then  there  was  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  much,  and  is  imtux-aMo  for  lug  . 
rme  of  the  VacEdous  r t^nsoido6A^M 

— — •■  **  Mt= 

Dfriso  Mr.  Moody’s  last  services  in  Boston  W don’t  trouble  im»  ♦ m&i.  Rtm'm  f'- 

*Tas  one  day  seen  walking  by  the  new  and  mag-  

nifieeat  Trinity  Church.  He  paused  a nmmeiitv  Wk  owe  to  ft  distinguished  colic 
and  put  his  hdud  upon  the  door-knob  as  if  to  cm*  this  account  Of  a t*  distraction  in  a >. 
ter.  The  t^torT  Her,  Phillips  Brooks,  ehiitemg  A jrwwg  lady,  trying  id  impre* 
to  tht*?' find  knowing  Mr,  Moody,  went  tip  to  lx>yg  K*Vth  the  iinpoiianee  ot  $tm 

him  ami  poUinly  otfered  to  show  him  the  interior,  £epfc,  insisted  upon  their  <floMx  t 
They  en » ore<|_  After  walkrog.siowly  op  the  male*  one  of  the  mote*rwMJ.a?s tomoiig  the 
i»hd  noting  tW  wdona  beauties  of  the  *?(Mce,  Hiss  4— ^ ;»l  do  iiy  ^ but  the  lac t 
they  e&ma  to  the  magnificent  chancel,  tW>  largest  bets  petidhag  on.  this  election,  an 
and  finest  In  tin*  United  States.  After  Tsriousi  mpteVtiV 
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Jt  SEVf  UNOLAND  Dairy  AND  STOCK  .FARM 

The  ream  i8  Oil  mined  and 

etWiml  by  many  mills 
i fr  One  ixerf^iv  little  f my  b 

make*  khon&awls 
a year,  another  rcftib.es  .n* 
- fr»mi.  »hr  foht-ir.v 

f •ever  '*lf«  a »jiurJr 

/ i>*?*'i*»u  for  a njbihvV  farm: 

\j*]i  - k ‘y  A"  there's  mV  elmfatfy  u«» 

Hr  . Jr  f the  iirth;^  svhn  *:a 

H .,\;  ' Jr  bm  irmV&m/od  wit  OWoii* 

M>\utt  \y  thrombi  Ok*  'veil 

Wb  v??m yM\gtk\  f*>  f?j|-j!it" 

"",<n  that  the  umn  <vl»i* 

i twjih!  settle  ilitwi*  to  Rg-, 

tM.)ii!inf‘  xauiA  n<U-h  fll.V- 

fielimdimtheXew  ffav^n  Kail-  [ rwiwifmtfs*  meenled  m it  hem  $f 


Tlttf  pnelurea  4u**  &htrit  ami 




the  iilh*#*  {*  ni  pretitaJffelhiU^  5iUI*T*tfh'y 
iii the  XntijjfVrmiki  but  at  the  *t  site  mm  there 
are  murtufm.’ hiring  wTttewen  tv 


Emmit  woirdinj?  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tite  year  ISTS,  bjr  Iiattfer  auU  Brothers,  in  Xtic  Oflitc  ef  tKe  Litirl- 
rtstti  nf  Const***,  at  WHPhinetMn. 
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YtRW  OK  ItCIIO  KaKM  lltflLiUNOB  FROM  TOR  PASTTKE. 


il>le5  ami  the  driver  pointed  to  a cluster  of 
buildings  near  the  roadway,  which  lie  said 
was  the  place  we  sought.  It  was  true  that 
here  amid  the  rocks  of  Southwestern  New 
England  has  sprung  up  one  of  those  farms 
called  models,  which,  whether  they  are  pe- 
cuniarily advantageous  to  their  proprietors 
or  not,  demonstrate  tin1  potentialities  of  the 
profession  by  the  application  of  intelligent- 
ly apprehended  formulas,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  scientific  methods  for  the  accidents 
of  empiricism*  Why  should  farming  not  be 
scientific?  Because  tin;  manufacturer  la- 
l>ors  in  a scientific  w ay,  his  profits  are  great- 
er and  surer  than  those  of  the  agriculturist 
who  has  neither  machinery  nor  system  ; but 
it  is  the  unreasonable  custom  of  many  to 
sneer  at  all  innovations,  and  to  look  at  all 
methodic  variations  upon  old  usages  as  the 
fanciful  and  unprofitable  schemes  of  vis- 
ionaries with  more  money  than  common- 
sense.  It  is  the  people  who  sneer  that  are 
usually  most  deficient  in  the  latter  quality, 
however;  and  hud  they  a little  more  of  it 
they  might  perceive  tlmt  careful  book-keep- 
ing and  the  adoption  of  improved  methods 
and  implements  arc  ns  necessary  iu  farming 
an  in  any  other  business. 

Iu  a side  hollow  of  that  hill  from  which 
Lltehtiehl  first  became  visible  to  m several 
very  distinct  echoes  can  be  obtained,  and 
this  responsiveness  of  the  u purple  glens*' 
gave  a name  to  this  farm.  It  is  Echo  Fnnu 
— a pretty  and  poetically  suggestive  name, 
indeed f which  conjures  tip  visions  of  loveli- 


ness, and  sets  one  to  dreaming  of  inter?  w in- 
ing vines  knitting  their  pliant  tendrils  and 
sweet-scented  leaves  through  the  hospita- 
ble porch  and  open  lattice;  the  checkered 
orchard  of  fruity  abundance;  the  garrulous 
brook  that  never  tires  of  its  own  monody; 
the  reverberant  hills  that  appetite  life’*  tur- 
moil with  their  easy  undulations;  lofty  barns 
mossy  w ith  uge  ; and  clattering  mills  down 
in  the  seclusion  of  grassy  hollows.  But, 
alas!  dear  reader,  model  fanning  is  not 
idyllic  or  Arcadian;  it  is  inflexibly  utilita- 
rian; it  keeps  all  its  buildings  in  a perfect 
state  of  repair;  it  subordinates  the  pictur- 
esque, if  it  ever  recognizes  it ; it  palls  down 
the  old  mill  because  that  venerable  is  iu 
the  way  of  the  rectangular  new'  dairy;  it 
diverts  the  brook  from  its  ferny  course  into 
the  most  common-place  of  earthen  pipes ; 
it  teai*s  away  the  vines  that  obscure  the 
light,  and  it  looks  upon  every  thing  with  a 
pair  of  the  most  practical  eyes  set  in  a head 
that  weighs,  measures,  audits,  and  analyzes 
with  chemical  exactness.  The  proprietor 
of  Echo  Farm  conducts  it  as  a manufactory. 
A record  is  kept  of  the  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duced by  each  cow  for  each  day,  each  month* 
each  year;  all  the  feed  is  weighed*  and  the 
quantity  entered  upon  books,  both  that  pur- 
chased and  that  produced ; and  a separate 
account  is  kept  of  the  yield  of  each  belli. 
Nothing  is  wasted,  nothing  done  by  guess- 
ing, amt  nothing  passes  unrecorded.  The 
implements  are  of  the  latest  of  most  ap- 
proved model,  Three  sets  of  “horse”  hay- 
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forks  are  .-so  Use,  b>*  wbietr  bay  ia  inv^mtedi 
:it  $p  rare  of  a too  ui  'four.  /forkfuls  >nd  in 
.four  nil iii itte.fi , tmd  vi  ifog  m f Ant he  i v&irjuj 
i lie  rttntagtf  fef  the  h^v  foijL  Thfenfber 

iiwdmte*  fcliwjr  tftohfed,V  aOiitje  niivel  hti»or- 
saving  prmtHple*.  No  manure  wf  fortiffeer? 
are  found  ymw&HTY ...  4?x:c<pt  |$fe 
made  fepoa  tj«e  ikrui  feud  fe  wol  t Vf  muck,  of 
whtpff  thrr#  &r&  skvcfnl  IkuBv 
Tlfe  bjstory  fef -fife  fbrfu  i*  fofofoatmg.  A 
genllfctmfo  of  fedife&tiwi*.  iiiteln^e.u’ce, and 


Wteti;  tli*  fohteVrre  bifeng  .eleajryd.,  isiirji 
ferge  ifoautM  fo*/nf  tfemfe*  >qr%re  'j^ihefoir 
i hot  miw  j^rptbfo ty  throw  fin  fi*  whl*!4*  they 

shot:  hi  fa*  put.  Many  hundred*  of  .load* 
used  Vii  Die  foO mlAtuvh^  i<f  llu  htdld- 
•ip£*,'in:  the  fefoefi,  and  in  tillm/g  nivinos, 
futt  'ufore  remuhrcd  and  these  were  deposit- 
*Wt  iipoii  several  Hferiie  Ffilhfeks  of  nVi  *ulh«v 
w hen*  masses  of  grass  were  laid  over 

them,  and  r-over^il  svU  1<  a light  <1  resell ig  of 
auil.  Grass  own*  Mas  sown  upon  lit?*  soil, 


and  it  took  vfoU,  soon  transforming  the  hur- 
reu  heaps  ;t<f  knolls, whose  libido* 

are  reiunrk;ihlv  liimijtV  It  was  nol  m>  m licit 
for  the  sake  of  the  laml  gmnerl  that  the 
atones  were  thus  disposed  <Vf  hot  if  m an 
rather  to  pm.veftl  the  fo  mui  t fen  i of  u ri rserefi 
for  weeds,  edmih*,  and  bramble*,  which  the 
hi*#}**  uj Id  h htt-  tjtit ek i y bevfoife. i . * / 

>:  1 Vo  u liA  o h ulf  aerd*  fere  jduUfed  .fed tli 
fox'fevuhivh  ate  I he  only  fed  fo  the 

mi  UiV  t ho  crop  a y eragitig  huslivK  an 

.a.wts  »3id  uittfe  Uiao  ^000  bnr*  of  hi*::  tiro 
hohiiVd;  ajtear.  * :.  :f r;^:  • 

ik*ft>n.v  we  elite?  fhv  ns 

if  1 t. JrC  »i<i pr?  in  roar  ami  ohmn  '.r  some 

^JiptvrheiHT  oloiracteristu*«  <vf  the  ^iit- 
Wiuuiflit]ig  country;,  Tldf  hrst  tlatigtiiAi  iia- 
itfy  !Ht  ( be  »fkithiVig  of  th^se 

grav  uifd  grepn  hUVH.over  which  the  wind 
'sweeps, Jii: di-  ^ tiafiuony.  A wav  in  the 

boutliv/0i,t  the  Hcniih  flier  tiotn^ou  is 

!<*njkd  hy  the  nin  6s  of  the' farthest  rangf  ; 
itearei^  thc  iioi(6i?ft  t\ti ft  isteeplea  of  the  v illage 
i»n{kof  t heir  unmipeachahle  white  from  the 
live.am^  of  elms  ihtit  HuU»wer  tlieiti,  ;\tid  at 
rote  Aitih  Of  ib*  au  rjxteiiftive  ixiked 

by  f*diaget  gUnjcoe  hack  . the  tit(Vd 
j-uVmiihKr  tiiar  .escapes  the  doml*  uu 
rnot^i  Ayrtil  dajv,  Th<hltrxnrhnw  nod.  mel- 

htwue^of  uioiM’  sout  ln  rn  resrouisarv  ahsri.r 
|tpr<^  hni  Die  hi  W .^ghiiig  of  iim  rev  t he 
(da«;»d  htiifor.itiity  wf  .the  nudulnf ions,  /uni 
flic  ;*m-ornp«mhi^  fnigrume  of  the  ywlmni^, 
Ayhleh  diffused  wi? h tnild  geuefhsi  ty 

from  Um  ihrn  retmit  hi  fJio  groves  of  pfi»o 

XiiAt  .’hifcasi ou ally  lout  variety  to  the  lnml- 


wtvtlrh  eflhoi  hvLiU’hfkdd  eourii?  time  team 
Aipa  itt  neatcli  of  h siitiitiier  home-  Ho  had 
the  WH»st  sopejrfidui  Eooo  lodgo  of  farmiog, 
ttiuf  eatorTuiuod  wv  iofeiiti»>n  of  eureriug 
fbat  hosiijcss.  But  having  purchased  six* 
tywx  aeiv«  oml  vU  arcd  t iieiu,  lie  pore  based 
r.ihii  i m»\ iruetj$,  w buH  hceaiiie  the  iu-ikIous 
of  Echo  Form,  o*Ih^  0^-0  i i i*w urn t ^00 

acres,  Wife ^btisfud^h  tbo  tdfey.. 

'nig-  of  oh  moo  strtr rkkatid  .V- 

Wrd  of  ft  ve,  li »>  t he 

k»  imihofety*  1(h),  all  th v l>e r<t  J > g pu re  J e f- 

Koy s,  o'  it  b au  rhoiitie  ami  valuably 
The  rocky  fteltfe  we>>^  c Icamxl* ) itid  ont,  ai»d 
tuclosoA  By  massive  «toy0  ivtrlfe.  Old  nfel, 
ftiadcqnato  hitrliliirgs*  mt  tlie‘  cim^oljdai^d 
land  were  dem.di»hvdf:  and  mix  Oiiya  pf  no 
proved  pot lom  erectod.  !u  1^5  4 biirir  iK1 
. feeL.hy  $&  witH  built  t un  addit  ioi>?  itici  fc>ot  |>y 
40,  v us  made  t .Iv«  ftdkvn  ihjg  ycA'f : uh»i  »'ri 
another  addition  viifcs  nnukycT  ill!  by  Ifc  f^tr 
Those  three,  to \ i Uli iigs  foyhl  t) ie  whies 

uf  the  barn-yard.  They  w r-  hoilf  • of  -pine 
u i ivi^ssi  v ^ griri He  fob felatbufe^lMu t 

imt  w itle, which  an*  hdii  iu  ccuhou'.  AU  rife 
>\ oojrt*  w ork  r«  pahifed  KH<»ft  drab  c^Tiir.  eveii 
t Ue  pyuprielMFs  n.sideut,x.vuud  Hie  Ldegr:iph 
pofes^  Tl  ifet  }n»je  | b*  mad  h a f ..  A t hit 
feiiOjilicity  and  durability  m pm  feieurt  iv 
v>rha?nen!urion  or  sf.mvio^tr  is  yfeihk  c*  et-y 
wjicte  ; t lu  ce  is  no  :!ity*r,.  tmd  tlu-ro  arc  u*.» 

feirt|te  <>>uce^  oy  Viiife  fetijeh  nfet  tmm 
fughiecli  niches  tP  t.wei*?y--fi?pr  in  thifktifesk, 
erfe  vren  l»eiug  hiiiH]  Ute  fe  wirlv 

exiii:^|]y  htk.  itv  CMT<fr  thflft. 
and  iii^ehiufy  ba  ^r  ar U?d  like  three  ilh;tt*at». 
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storage  of  hayt  and  a double  threshing 
floor  crosses  its  centre,  so  that  several 
wagons  bringing  su  hay  may  enter  ami 
discharge  their  loads  at  a time.  The  stor- 
age capacity  is  for  more  than  150  tons,  and 
each  animal  (the  herd  being  stalled  on  the 
floor  below)  has  its  food  for  one  year  imme- 
diately above  its  manger.  Ah  a safeguard 
against  accidents,  there  are  no  trap-doors,  t he 
bay  being  sent  down  by  passages  through 
which  a man  can  not  possibly  stumble. 


scape,  gave  ns  to  understand  the  good  sense 
that  selected  the  location  of  Echo  Farm  as 
a resting-place  for  a w earied  business  man. 

Just-  at  our  feet  were  three  spriugs,  which 
feed  a stone  reservoir,  covered,  and  con- 
nected by  iron  pipes  with  the  dairy  and 
the  barns — for  an  abundance  of  constantly 
flowing  w ater  is  considered  indispensable  at 
such  a model  farm  as  Echo — and  while  these 
fountains  would  make  a very  pretty  little 
gleu  and  a brook  if  they  w ere  left  to  tkeui- 


i JOTTING  JJaY. 


Follow  ing  the  quarter  circle  of  the  stone 
roadway  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  cow 
stable,  and  crossing  its  portals,  we  are  as- 
tonished at  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
interior,  though  we  have  seen  enough  to 
make  us  anticipate  much  attention  to  san- 
itary affairs  in  a model  farm.  Thu  air  is 
pure  and  fresh,  the  light  invades  the  corner- 
most  rafters,  and  the  horrifying  squalor  of 
the  ordinary  habitation  allowed  to  the  bo- 
vine is  superseded  by  an  ethical  economy  so 
admirable  that  humanitariauism  reproach- 
es ns  and  pricks  our  consciences  with  the 
contrast  between  this  shelter  for  brutes  ami 


selves,  their  crystal  affluence  is  hoarded,  nnd 
carefully  distributed  through  many  brass 
faucets  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings. 

The  central  barn,  which  include*  the  cow 
stable,  is  built  upon  a slope,  and  the  main 
story  is  approached  from  the  rear  by  a 
roadway  with  granite  walls  three  feet  thick 
laid  in  cement.  The  roadway  gains  a 
height  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  space  hi'- 
tween  the  walls  (thirty  feet)  is  tilled  with 
stones  solidly  packed  and  topped  with  grav- 
el. It  would  be  ditflcnlt  to  find  a more  dura- 
ble, handsomer,  or  easier  approach  for  any 
structure.  The  main  floor  is  used  fur  the 
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wnxet-  The*  an?  also  supplier!  with  «H,  tbo 
dry  liay  they  mn  ear.  Every  thing  i*  -**£ 
t i h'  best  obtainable  ijualiry  ; and  v»  bile  Air. 
F.  K.  Main  the  proprietor,  believes  nt  #iv- 
tt»g  Them  all  that  \#  nenfcs&titry,  hhfis  opposed 
to  oytdfoHftug.  A gretU  Alittirr«fnc‘f*  iatmlrcr- 
iT  (do  be t wee  rt  t tie-  d epntf  men  t at  ;t  to tv  I aHfriem 
at  Echo  Fa  nil  an  d those  w ho  a re  u^tially 
einploWdT.vith  ear  tie.  the  former  ri  re  ipiifit 
ami  never  blasphenimis  m the  treatment  of 
their  animal?^  and  tike  animals  reciprocate 


by  evincing  confidence,  docility*  and  even 
n Section,  In  swnmev  the  whitlow*  aia 
fliroxvn  wlito  open,  aial  in,  winter  the 
petYttim  of  the  friable  is  kept  an  nearly 
possible  a*  4W%  theFTiimne.ters)  heioa  placet! 
v h^re  they  can  he  pbunly  seen.  All  noise-; 
are  avoided,  and  the  little  wagon  that  ear ■- 
r:«V*  the  teed  from  at*U  tu  stall  has  rnbbet 
wheels. 

1 firoincr  tit  onr  readers,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  n^rienl rural  arcana  i«  limited,  tire  in- 
i ^hiring,  tio  doubt,  w hat  .motive  nttderlies 
these  many  excellences  Of  g overnmvbit— 
t bis  tehderness  of  care,  this  citation*  obfrerv- 
an  re  of  muanvy  law,  mid  this  lax  Orinoco  of 
aecomniodatipuv  VVVre  vow $ so  well 

tci  h iaiered  t o before  I 1&  Mn  Starr  a mi  11- 
iofiaire  \yh*>»e  benof^cljoiis  t ak«  e fleet  in 
aatclioratuig  the  i ondhimi  of  rite  *Ubrl>Ii oru 
n ris Uk  vuvj  of  Wcii/e*  ¥■ 

He  i h simply  u busbies*  man.  and,  as  n 
bnSiijesa  phtn, his  object  is  to  biobevr 

The  stable  i*  jijLdb  and  amply  ventilated, 
the  food  is  of  the  be*#  Quality.  and  the  ticSf^ 
biont  »>f  the  iiniu»>d«  is  gentle,  bfcao»»v  he 
Jicltbvc^  Thai  these  com  lit  ion  b add  to  the  he 
Hiueve  ' aim*  ?d  <he  load,  nod  to  the  ijiuiii  v 

ef  the  milk  produced,  He  i«  m far  coftryf 
that  he  1ms  nr>  dirtieuHy  in  filing  l» i^s  bid 
ter  of  »>nc  dollar  n pomoh  w hn  U i«  >*»  mmdi 
above  the  hiftekei  priee  pf  oth^r  hotter  that 
it  'Ig&Vfjt* large.  enough  m defray 
the  '-xtrii  cfffit  uf  h w iiiiprbv^d  sy^tvni. 

The  advantage  of  pradmuug  a superior 
o ti  tele  off  hey  TeiittlW  :W  UirfpJ  r 


! ha*  Ih^o  phdii)v  arS  fcd?oAV^  hv  '.*n  cv 

;|  [icrtebreil  C'dnddhdi  ^tocK-hreedcr  ; u N of 
■s  oyyr.y  n 

j r h oi&b  a nit  1h  r^i<  httd;»if  reg  J«rHpy«  f 

• In.if;  a i bt.»i\H^hdnv.d  dtnver  h«!h-or.y  hnjH 
; Tnvl^t:  tb  ho 

! at  a prirv  w jthin  fhe  rear'h, pf  i^iV:  And  i f tjr 
iUkm  i».  tiirmot  ■ i, '.**»■  add  a choice  heifer-calf, 
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nadian  markets  is  twenty  and  twenty-two 
cents  a pound,  mine  is  thirty-five  and  forty 
cents,  and  when  it  is  twenty-eight  and  thir- 
ty cents,  mine  is  fifty  cents,  for  the  produce 
of  iny  dairy  is  ulways  firm,  sweet,  and  very 
yellow — qualities  that  could  not  be  attain- 
ed without  Jersey  blood  J* 


or  yearling,  costing  from  $1*40  to  $400,  he 
will  he  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  be  can  accumulate  a little  herd  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  Should  he  choose  to 
sell  the  calves  of  his  heifer  as  fast  as  they 
come,  he  would  find  her  a far  better  in- 
vestment than  money  put  out  at  fifteen 


per  cent.  A registered  heifer-calf,  if  it  is 
from  a good  cow,  will  always  bring  from 
$o0  to  #100  when  it  is  a fesv  weeks  old. 
Then  as  to  butter.  Take  the  price  of  but- 
ter as  it  is  now  made  by  the  average  farmer, 
and  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction, see  how  much  of  this  is  profit. 

Only  a few  cents Now  if  the  presence  of 

a little  Jersey  blood  in  a man's  stable  will 
enable  him  to  command  only  five  cents  per 
pound  over  the  market  price,  that  is  clear 
gain  ; and  five  cents  per  pound  above  mar- 
ket price  is  alow  calculation,  which  can  be 
increased  according  to  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  I 
will  give  my  own  experience.  I obtained 
some  choice  Jerseys  and  a few  grades  a year 
ago.  Last  winter  I printed  my  butter  and 
sent  it  all  the  way  from  Canada  to  New 
York,  in  a neat,  attractive  form.  1 received 
seventy -two  cents  per  pound  for  it,  and  it 
sold  at  ninety  cents.  The  expense  of  send- 
ing, including  duty  ami  expressago  on  re- 
turned packages,  was  ten  cents  per  pound. 
Any  surplus  that  I had  was  bought  up  at 
home.  At  all  times  when  butter  in  our  Ca- 


This  brief  chapter  of  actual  experience  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  farmer. 

Personally  we  like  the  bovine  less  than 
any  other  of  the  domestic  animals.  Its  ir- 
responsiveness  to  caresses,  its  unsympathet- 
ic stolidity,  its  wide-eyed  apathy,  and  its 
placid  indifference  to  nearly  every  thing 
except  its  food  and  any  convenient  post 
against  which  it  can  rub  itself,  exclude  it 
from  the  affection  that  we  gladly  bestow 
upon  a horse  or  the  smaller  denizens  of  the 
ham-yard.  Jiut  the  Jerseys  possess  these 
defects  in  n-  less  degree  than  any  other  breed, 
and  they  excite  our  admiration  by  their  ex- 
ternal beauties,  which  are  marked  and  pe- 
culiar. In  that  salubrious  island  of  the 
English  Channel  from  which  they  original- 
ly came  there  is  a tradition  that  ascribes 
their  progen itors  to  some  mysterious  cross 
with  a deer,  arid  their  largo,  round,  lustrous 
eyes  lend  credence  to  the  conjecture.  Their 
coats  are  exquisitely  smooth  and  soft,  al- 
most velvety  in  texture,  ami  their  color,  va- 
rying a little*  is  always  delicate,  that  of  the 
fawn  being  the  commonest  at  Echo.  As  we 
strolled  along  the  stalls,  each  of  which  is 
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ticketed  with  the  name  of  its  occupant  and 
t lie  unmlwr  of  t he  herd-book  register  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  the  handsome 
creatures  paused  in  their  munching,  and 
quietly  permitted  us  to  stroke  their  heads, 
us  they  gazed  at  us  with  wide-open,  ex- 
pressive eyes.  Here  was  Vivien,  No.  6866 ; 
Cedar,  No.  1886;  Beechnut,  No.  3785:  Chest- 
nut, No.  1888:  and  Bessie  Allen,  No.  3719, 
These  names  may  have  no  significance  be- 
yond their  pictures^  lien  ess  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  lint  to  the  raiser  of  choice  stock  they 
are  celebrated. 

On  a door  below  is  the  hull  stable,  in 
which  Litchfield,  No.  674,  and  his  son  Prince 
Edward,  No.  1442,  are  stalled 


I.  Head  small,  lean,  and  rather  Jong 
% Face  dialled,  brood  between  the  eye®,  and  nar- 
row between  the  horns 1 

3.  Muzzle  dark;  and  encircled  by  a light  color ....  1 

4.  Eye*  full  and  placid  ...  , . 1 

ft  Horns  small,  crumpled,  and  amber-color . 3 

6.  Ears  entail  and  thill 1 

7.  Neck  elniight,  thin,  rather  long,  with  clcao 

throat,  and  not  heavy  at  the  shoulders 4 

5.  Shoulders  eloping  and  lean ; wither*  thin*  breast 

neither  deficient  nor  beefy 3 

9.  Back  level  to  the  sotting  on  of  tall,  and  broad 
across  the  loin 4 

10.  Barrel  hooped,  broad,  and  deep  at  the  flank 8 

11.  Hips  wide  apart,  and  fine  in  the  bone;  ramp 

long  And  broad ...  4 

12.  Thighs  long,  thin,  and  wide  apart,  with  legs 

standing  square,  and  not  to  cross  in  walking  4 

13.  Legs  short,  small  below  the  kuees,  with  small 

hoofs . — 3 

14.  Tall  fine,  reaching  the  hocks,  with  good  switch  C 

lft  Hide  thin  and  mellow,  with  fine  soft  hair 4 

10.  Color  of  hide  where  the  b«ir  is  while,  on  udder 

and  inside  of  ears,  yellow 6 

IT.  Fore- udder  tail  in  form,  find  running  well  for- 
ward — , . . , 8 

18.  Hind-udder  full  in  form,  and  well  up  behind .. , 8 

19.  Udder  tree  iron)  long  bah;  find  not  fleshy  . 6 

20.  Teats  rather  large,  wide  apart,  and  squarely 

placed 6 

21.  Milk  veins  prominent . . ; 5 

22.  Escutcheon  high  mid  broad,  and  full  on  thighs.  8 

23.  Disposition  quiet  and  good-natured — 3 

24.  Qeheral  appearance,  rather  bony  Mian  fleshy . . 6 

Perfection  100 

In  judging  heifers,  omit  Nos.  17,  18,  and  21. 

The  same  scale  of  points  shall  he  used  io  judging 
hubs,  omitting  Nos.  17, 18, 19,  and  21.  ami  making  mod- 
erate allowance  for  masculinity. 

XoTf„_tt  is  recommended  that  judges  at  fair#  do 
not  award  prizes  to  animals  falling  below  the  follow- 
big  nuntwum  standard,  viz.  : cows,  70  counts ; heifers, 
fifi  counts ; hulls,  ftO  count*. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  survey  of  the 
buildings.  At  tin*  eastern  cm!  of  the  cow 
stable  there  is  a maternity  mini  anti  a hos- 


Ount« 


two  superb 
brutes  of  heroic  proportions,  ami  in  admi- 
rable condition.  Litchfield,  which  took  the 
first  special  prize  at  the  Ontcmiial  Exhibi- 
tion. is  a solid  fawu,  beautifully  dappled, 
and  darker  above  than  below,  where  lie  is 
rather  light,  llis  horns  are  a clear  waxy 
yellow — a sure  indication  of  a good  butter 
stock  iu  all  Jerseys — and  his  body  is  long. 
He  is  patriarch  to  an  incredible  number 
of  the  herd,  and  a nobler  sire  never  roared 
defiance  in  a pasture.  Prince  Edward  is 
still  better-look i rig,  wo  fancy,  although  he 
portentously  thundered  remonstrance  at  ns 
ns  we  beared  bis  stall ; hut  the  grand  results 
of  stable  hygienics  are  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  saturnine  majesty  and  sleek  vigor  of 
both  animals. 

A summary  of  the  most  valued  quail  tie# 
in  Jersey  cat  Me  is  given  in  the  following 
scale  of  “ points”  prepared  for  the  guidance 
of  judges  at  agricultural  lairs  by  the  Amer- 
ican Club,  and  adopted  by  that  organization 
on  April  21,  1875: 
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a m'\v:  vsmAxv  PAiiir  axt> 


|VifiiVt5lcftur  Hglitr  an*!'  airy,  Ilk*  &U  iln>  other 
tit  « tuj-|t  a cow  of  ordinary 
stock  ia  £ahrd$ doing %\iti  fit  vt*fUiifir*& 
to  « yvmng' Jersey . the  hudliccK  being  -sepa- 
rated froni  clnWri'D when  Tbb  latter 
are  w few  ilnv*  tod,  Connecting  w i tl»  f hk 
ia  ! he  iwcdml  door  of  v<m‘  "f  f lu-  lateral  bnrmf 
which  ia  tiaett  for  the  storage  •♦>!*  duplicate 
ami  ibe  hnyv  straw,  bedding- 
$f;  iM  aid  mid*  hmwath,  The  triaiuire 
e*JW  ia  c^rvtiVifiaii  und^r  the hospital,  but 
the  tin*  tif  rbe  baaemeui  m «uhccv?!K£  occu- 
pied. An  imdiried  plane  used  for  f hi?  tnto#- 
for  of  anmmls  fftmi  story  to*tory|idunfo  u* 
to  t ivnr  g?<u i ml -floor  of  the  hano  u p< m 

wbteb  wo  find  the  boll  stable  previously  re- 
ferred t«\  and  the  nursery  t where  there  are 
tuetofy  miniature  st&i)»t eatn|fl&to  in  all  their 
appoinhuents.  Ad  joint  fot  t he*o  i $ a a fore - 
room  for  beetar  wi  t h a tapagUy  for  ho  v era! 
thousand  Inislivfe,  tiro  Work -horse  stable^  n 
wagotoroofm  and  a horneas-rootn.  There  is 
a waK-hnittn  at  nigh tr  -who  inspect?!  every 
oiboinl  arid  nlj  parr#  of  the  bnihliti^  hourly. 
The  addition  made  ill  is  u*pd  for  tho 
iUdikjgtf,  ff£i  mpltenients- 


0$%  m friendly  (hot  we  had 

to  wa\o  them  off  several  filing,  one  repulse 
serving  only  for  a .few  moments. i he  nod 
of  wb ieli  fhev  retiu,iied,  i'inil  wenf  fo  tjfo  kto 
dtiriotifc  extent  df  putting  their  unh«t  nuwes 
into  enr  pockets.  Their  tsuga^ty  ttiso  was 
sorpiisutgly  tie r e loped ^ and  when  they  were 
let  into  the  imrsery  iu  the  evening;  eiudb 
except  th*  very  tender  and  ihexperiermed. 
cairs,  foiiutl  and  entered  bia  nu  n particular 
S&1L 

TDwj  dairy  U to  the  west ward  of  the  *dher 
buildings*;  it  U smnO;nor  very  well  wdnpred 
tii  its  pmpt>se.  and  will  soon  be  sutatUk  ted 
by  a hvore  emmiVtufimu*  structure ; licit*’  in  \t 
snap  and  wntti;  the  6eruld)ing4*nifthT  nud 
the  mop  bav^  wrought  n wjiltenesa  r»f  u Jiirtv 
a lily  might  mu  be  MshuuK*dt  aAvkiternsv  of 
wall  and  eeiFing  lijforpacnpreallj  ^piu*kJ^%$; 
a wimem.s*  «>f  floor  and  w/iiuseot  such  us 
the  -tdm  or  ash  never  con  teased  before.  Tft^ 
dairy  -maid  apotheosizes  hcrself  by  inttrMdivA 
ijf  eleHitlinese.  Hem  tliere  is  u dairy -.maid, 

not.  the  tkgeinuMte  URxliU*»n/.{itioii  that,  haa 
siipem*de»l  the  ivininiecent  rmUtnuihfo  of 
tlin  ballads,  but  a utneteenth-ceiriury  Ter*- 
dilo^  ii  royal  dainuuaid,  with  iVsnuling  In w 
ns  round,  as  emoot h.  ami  m ro^y  as  the  rp- 
etest  pipplf^  a neat  black  diesa  rhat  gloves 
her  eouieKhfss  with  cbasle  .simidiedy.  and  a 


The  rinrsery’  h separated  from  u paddock 
hv  a driV«b  and  the  |bitddmik  was  full  At  the 
(ime  »yf  opr  visit  with  ye^ljrigs,  W hnst1  eon- 
ddentu*  ttinl  fftUiUiirrity  bespoke,  ! u language 


jtif^itnrLn  /l*o>  r/ta>oi 
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m of  inimliu  are  fastened,  like  a drum* 
bead,  over  tlie  end. 

The  milk  stands  thirty-six  hours  before 
it  is  skimmed,  and  after  that  of  the  evening 
has  been  received,  otir  Perdita,  like  an  excel- 
lent clerk,  fills  out  her  return  for  the  day. 
She  has  printed  blanks  which  give  the 
names  of  the  cows  as  they  stand  in  the 
stable.  Two  columns  are  ruled  for  morn* 
ing*s  and  evening’s  milk,  and  the  weight  of 
milk  given  by  each  co>v  is  recorded  as  we 
have  said.  The  disposition  made  of  the 
whole  quantity  is  then  noted,  and  the  dairy 
is  charged  with  its  proportion,  when  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  house,  the 
families  of  the  men,  and  the  young  calves. 
Such  a report  is  tiled  daily,  and  so  complete 
is  the  system  that  it  takes  only  a few  hours 
at  the  end  of  'the  year  to  tabulate  a full 
statement  of  the  365  days. 

The  cream  is  strained  or  filtered, by  w hich 
a thorough  bomogeneonsness  is  secured,  ami 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  all 
the  butter  except  by  ft  second  churning. 
The  strainer  in  this  instance  is  a cylindrical 
can  divided  into  two  compartments  bv  tlou- 
| hie  bottoms,  the  upper  One  having  two  tube- 
; like  sieves  with  conical  mouths,  into  which 
t wo  u plungers,”  w orked  by  a pump-handle, 
fit.  The  cream  is  poured  into  the  upper 
coin  part  incut,  and  the  plungers”  force  it 
through  the  sieves  iuto  the  lower  compart- 
ment, in  which  it  arrives  ready  for  churn- 
ing. The  churning  is  done  twice  a week, 
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lug,  and  the  author  of  the  idyllic  neatness, 
to  whom  the  veriest  mote  must  be  a torment, 
rises  to  welcome 
Us.  An  old  dock  — 
is  rhythmically 
counting  the  min- 
utes. uml  the  sun  > ,■ 
floods  the  room 
and  checkers  the 
floor  with  shad- 
ows of  rhe  plants 
in  the  window. 

When  the  milk-  \ l| 

ing  is  done,  the 
men  deliver  the 
milk  to  the  dairy- 
maid  w ith  the  rec- 
ord  of  the  quant  i- 
ty  on  the  date.  , 

lr.  is  poured  from  ‘ '/ 

Me-  “ strainer” 
milk  pails  into  ft 

k*  1 1 i)dc  •strainer,** 
which  Is  an  Echo 

Farm  invention,  ; '/f  p;.:  ^ 

its  spout  being  a /,  ; j£ 

four-inch  cylinder  ¥■  Jvyjr 

with  wire  ♦ gauze 

over  it  inside  the 

pail.  A tin  hoop 

fits  loosely  to  the 

outside  of  the 
spout,  and  by  this 
means  two  thick- 


toouxiNc  Tim  nctthu. 
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in  u Blanchard  factory  .churn,  and.  the  t^m- 

perafn  re  jfethji*  fbT,  ihe  httifvr . Wt 

uhou fc  forty  min <i U'» . The  ne*f.  jmicaftr'  \h 

Sdiow  tv M :f:.^>t*ki iVg?.  • wbitdf ; i& 

thirty  by  a dnUehiue*  bv  ^ju#nfrtdei*  ttdffy 

pa  vital*  si t, , n i i me.  The  ruifphi h* 

nf  * tyfrfi-fcabte hi  tibt 

ift  &i}i trunchietl rww  auil>  ponied  gKy>ved 
ftrUsmv*.  lienvoen  rbc  revolving  eiuio  mid 
the  pressor  t be  but byf  \nii&‘tt f u n < i if?  fpjwtveij 
/iiifi  crushed  hgndii  until  all  fjje  )m\ term iili 
is  for* >'.*(  out  <iF  ii.ahif  disohargod  ndo  ;t  bail 


The  Ahijmvenb*  am  bdwje  ■:•(§£  expi^^H.  on 
TntmdUy  s hint  Fri  several  d<32h*>  ftf  thg 
luUf- pound  \io%m  being  plaml  in  large 
wbod*m  ease*  to  prevent  them  from  being 
ern^icd.nnd  tim  puckagn»  i*re  xfcHvnreii  a* 
hi  cuatwmnjii  »n^  the  evening 
those  tlityn.  Milk  also is  deidofed  . \ht 

imirtfoig  to  customers  hi  Itv^ki^n  ai^)  New 
York.  Each  cau  cantuiiMf  t wo  *) uhWk,  and 
m loejbhl ; am  ;}h  Th dfm  pv«An*^ipni  t& 

the  dajrf~wanwhft  and  mother  um:  fr  w the 
po^easipn  of  the  coiijftvjoer,  so  tJuiFa  pnr<v 

article*  mthonehed  l*v.  assured 

Alnyvit  30b  pounds  of  biHttfp  arc  &oid  erery 
week.  ( ‘“V  .v  /•: 

It  it*  the  possibility  of  bringhvg  7»ixnlnt^i 

~ ,i  1 i *1.;.*,  '•  1 1.  •si. ... :. . : 


at  M)i3  dntfude  edge  of  tbev  turn-table,  The 
ci^  nk  th  ur  onh$W  tlie  revolutions  U at  tended 
by  m AiAfotatit,  whllft  fter«Iit& iiBnself 
v mes,  ?lvo dying  i h the  salt,  ibid  tuki tig  curb 
that  the  wiirkin^is The  bntr 
ter  is  then  x>ut  np  in  TiHTf'pon/Hi  pruVta  for 
MiiprnentT  which  nrc  of  the  tmrtal  cmMiiay 
forob  Aboii t t}f)n  -aivjj  ^ higT^  with 

a monogram  in  fh^  eeiitre.  pat  m 

wrapped  iu  a rmw  mugitn  papkip,  huiiplvnced 
ill  h dnmty  pa^ceboant  box,  which  is  ii*~ 
e?etitiid  with  ?be  eiapt  date  of 
and  tin:  follow  nig  diroetioiiHc  Floasc  do 
toot  keep  the  lint  tec  tHi«  Invx  o.i/  ioipjii'hy 
and  *h*  not;  place  » t » ea  in4hcr  biH^nr  .vege- 
t aid t&i.  Kit  any  ar ticl^  f&o<F  fj  shoidd  l^ 

put  m n omd,  y,>di-aife.l  shoold 

not  touch  any  ijiffc’*  • 


and  eoiiMiirner  together  that  they  mate 
whtfcU  givee  siurh  fnnm  as  Echo  ^oyjierhmg 
more  tlmn  a roininorcial  or  BCiontih^  im 
port  The  two  mu  les  which  delicate  chil- 
dren and  mwdhty  in  the  thik**  nec(i  iiiost 
are  pore  butter  and  uiHk,  and  thcNC  arc  the 
very  things  which  arc  nribnarily  U\m  oh- 
tShikbhi  without  adphlatmatinti-  ftlit  by 
the  rncfhhd  vriilefi  baa  :ihWM:tr»tihrt 

ynlfeejf ..g hd  d aiihid?,rnflofW 
pun  W civuide*b  ami  n?  dglthA tf  dm*4U* ce 
»f  thi'  diVVi'c  urn y t»e  screed  Ui  e ify  houses 
w ithuy..  a few  hmim  -in- '.iff,  depuf tore  .frinu 
the  farm. 
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.Swhh  w mnxmtrv:  da y*  thnf  die,  Kftfojg  each  ta.  ^h— 

<>ht  hippy  are  the  apples  when  tlm  south  wiudM  blow! 

AH  ih<*  heart.  was  full  of  folios?;  Love  had  ripens!  into  speech, 
Like  the  sap  that  t»r»fc  to  netdar  hi  the  velvet  ttjp  the  peach, 
la  fc&e  happy  harvest  fields  as  the  Sun  sinks  low. 

Sweet  ^tirutner  liuys  that  die  at  the  ripening  of  the  corn  — 

Oh,  hippy  are  tin*  apple*  a hep  the  south  winds  blow!  — 

Sweet  lover'*1  ftekk*  o^tlip  *wnrn  to  faithless  m/dd*  tors  worn 
When  th$  mn*tv  orchard  breathes  like  a mallow  drihkmg  bom 
Over  happy  harvest,  IteUs  & the  sun  sinks  low. 

Love  left  ns  m the  .dving  of  the  mellow  antuvnit  eve* — 

Oh,  happy  nr?  the  apples  when  the  south  winds  blow! 

When  the  skies  are  ripe  nod  fading,  like  the  eolor*  of  the  l«iw, 
And  the  reapers  kiss  and  part  at  the  binding  of  the  sheaves 
to  the  hupp.v  harvest  fields  as  the  sun  sinks  low. 


Then  'the  ropers  gaHiev  home  from  the  gray  mid  • w ?m>': ' meres— 
Oh,  happy  *fv  the  apples  when  the  south  wind*  f>W ! — 

Then  t he  reapers  gather  homet,  #wf  thetU-fir  open  thevr  &pe*r* 
Love  whi^e  fayo  is  like  the  moon’s  billon  pule  amen?  the  spheres 
-blfghfr  iypfm.  % ns  the  *m\  sinks . W-, 

F*mt.  * a far-off  bijgle.s  blowing  soft  and  low  the  reapers  sung  — 
**h ■.■■happy  are  the  apples  when  the  4f>nfh  wind-  blow! 
f h<  .Omi mi,‘f  in  the  blood  when  the  hfiHrf  is  Hoe  $$d 
Lovx>  in  the  dying,  like  the  sheaves  he  lies  aronrer 

lti  tliv  happy  li.irvfSt  fields  qjs  jjw  »vft  .-Iriks  low 
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^is  shotilders — “I  know  vort 
won't.  And  HI  tell  you  why. 
*n  t*ie  place,  the  awful 
ibises  in  then-  \vould  «ut!d- 
cate  you,  the  rivers  of  water 
would  drow  n you,  and  the  ex- 
pldaions  of  dynamite  would 
■;**8  Mow*  you  up.  Again,  you 
would  hack  out  before  going 
in  a mile ; and  lastly,  you 
SBarslflB  couldn't  get  permission  to  go 
iu  at  all.’' 

I knew*  there  was  dynamite 
there,  and  had  gases  and  riv- 
^ w;  era  of  w ater,  hut  I reasoned 
•v--^  "-Ml  Ik****  what  several  thousands 
of  Italia  it  workmen  could  live 
amid  for  months  I certainly 
could  endure  for  a few*  hours. 
|.  As  to  permission,  I had  that 

*tJ  m$.  pocket — a little  red 
ticket,  printed  in  French,  and 

saving,  “Pass  Mr.  B and 

two  friends  into  the  tumidl  at 
|§jg^G|Bfc  Goesehenen.^  I had,  besides, 
a letter  of  introduction  from 
miHE  the  chief  engineer  to  the  prin- 
cipal officer  in  charge,  as  well 
ag  some  good  recommetida- 
f lions  from  Enginee  r La n her, 

t he  affable  aud  competent  sec- 
IrgiSg  ret  ary  at  head-quarters.  It 

was  midwinter,  and  the  snow 
on  the  Alps  lay  ail  the  way 
from  ten  inches  to  twenty 
feet  deep.  Onr  route  took  us 
45?  by  rail  from  Zurich  to  Lu- 

■.*K  cerue,  and  a three  liuinV 
steamboat  ride*  through  the 
wonderful  scenery  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Forest  ..Cantons 
brought  ns  to  FI iielen,  the  real  gateway  to 
the  St.  Got  hard  Pass,  and  a district  rich  w ith 
memories  of  William  Tell.  Sledges  earned 
us  four  hours  up  the  pass,  and  before  the  sun 
could  peep  over  the  broad  shoulders  of  the 
Biistenstock  we  w ere  in  the  offices  of  the 
company  at  Goeschenen. 

My  letters  and  my  pass  were  presented, 
and,  after  dinner,  I was  to  be  allowed  an  in- 
spect ion  of  the  great  tunnel. 

Before  entering  into  any  description  of  it, 
however,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 


«t  ooruAUi*  pass. 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL. 

FEW  Americans  visiting  the  World's  F’aii 
at  Paris  this  year  will  fail  to  examine 
a magnificent  map  or  panorama  they  will 
hoc  there  of  the  Great  St.  Gotluml  Tunnel. 
It  is  iu  the  Swiss  Department,  and  is  not 
only  interesting  ns  locating  the  route  of  the 
greatest  piece  of  engineering  iu  the  world, 
bnfc  as  showing  bits  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Alps. 

To  go  under  the  Gotlmrd  Pass,  as  I had 
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being  built,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss, 
just  here,  to  recall  in  a few  words  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  vast  under- 
taking. 

There  are  men  liviug  to-day  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  whose  life-dreaiu  has  been  a 
tunnel  under  the  Alps.  Many  schemes  have 
been  investigated,  and  many  schemes  have 
failed. 

These  mighty  barriers  of  mountains  have 
for  ages  divided  peoples  that  but  for  them 
might  have  been  of  one  lauguage,  one  inter- 
est, alike  in  laws  and  customs.  For  five 
hundred  years  there  was  but  a stony  path 
across  the  Helvetic  Alps,  where  the  St.  Go- 
thard  post-road  was  afterward  built;  aud  it 
is  but  a century  since  the  first  vehicle  on 
wheels  was  dragged  over  the  pass,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  several  hundred  dollars.  Till  that 
time,  the  traffic  between  two  nations  was 
borne  on  the  backs  of  mules  aud  men,  who 
struggled,  at  the  risk  of  death,  along  nar- 
row stony  ways,  winding  around  glaciers, 
high  mountain  peaks,  aud  yawning  gulfs : 

16.000  ]iersons  aud  9000  horses  climbed  over 
these  dizzy  heights  annually. 

There  were  scarcely  fewer  dangers  to  be 
encountered  by  the  bold  trader  even  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago — sudden  storms,  almost 
eternal  snows,  avalanches,  falling  rocks, 
dangerous  aud  nnbridged  torrents,  and  even 
robbers.  Nature  and  roan  conspired  to 
make  the  path  of  the  St.  Gothard  one  of 
awful  risk  and  dangers.  It  winds  among 
granite  pyramids  and  peaks  nine  to  ten 
thousand  feet  iu  height,  and  the  road  itself 
reaches  an  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand feet.  Even  now  the  snows  on  the 
pass  are  so  deep  aud  the  dangers  are  so 
great  that  commerce  and  travel  over  the 
8t.  Gothard  cease  for  half  the  year  entirely, 
the  mails  being  carried  over  by  messengers. 
Such  are  a part  only  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of 
people  from  this  mighty  mountain  wall  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  building  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
through  the  Savoy  Alps  to  France,  and  the 
Brenuer  Road  to  Austria,  have  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land to  choose  between  losing  the  commerce 
and  travel  of  the  South,  and  building  a 
mountain  railroad,  aud  a series  of  tunnels 
that  shall  eclipse  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  world  knows  how  they 
have  chosen. 

The  enterprise  was  too  enormous  for  pri- 
vate undertaking  or  for  private  capital. 
In  1871,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
voted  large  subventions  for  the  building  of 
a road,  to  be  commenced  at  once,  running 
from  tlie  Lake  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
to  Lake  Maggiore,  in  Italy,  a distance  of 
108  miles.  Twenty-one  per  cent.,  or  nearly 

120.000  feet,  of  all  this  distance,  was  to  be 
tnunelled  through  mountains  of  granite. 


The  total  length  of  the  main  tunnel, 
which  enters  the  Alps  at  Goescheuen,  in 
Switzerland,  aud  emerges  at  Airolo,  iu  Italy, 
is  48,936  feet.  A number  of  the  smaller 
tunnels,  bringing  the  road  up  to  the  proper 
level  iu  the  Alps,  exceed  7000  feet.  On  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  too,  there  will  be  impor- 
tant tunnels  aud  galleries  cut  alongside  of 
or  under  the  celebrated  Axenstrasse,  high 
above  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

At  the  time  the  international  treaty  for 
this  great  undertaking  was  signed  it  was 
believed  that  the  work  could  be  done  for 
the  sum  of  187,000,000  francs.  A company 
was  organized,  with  34,000,000  francs  of 
stock,  iu  £20  shares,  and  68,000,000  francs  of 
mortgage  bonds.  Italy  presented  the  under- 
taking with  45,000,000  francs.  Germany  and 
Switzerland  each  gave  20,000,000  francs. 
The  work,  however,  was  not  more  than  fair- 
ly under  way  when  it  was  discovered,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  body,  that  an  awful 
mistake  had  been  made  in  estimating  the 
costs,  and  that,  instead  of  187,000,000  francs, 
289,000,000  would  bo  required  to  complete 
the  work  as  at  first  proposed — a blunder  in 
estimates  of  102,000,000  francs. 

This  blundering  calculation  threatened 
all  sorts  of  bad  results.  The  stock  of  the 
company  ran  down  to  a minimum,  and  hun- 
dreds of  families  were  nearly  ruined  by  the 
collapse.  The  bonds  shared  in  the  crash, 
and  even  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  en- 
terprise feared  that  the  money  which  had 
been  so  lavishly  given  was  buried  uuder  the 
mouu tains  forever.  It  became  a serious 
question  whether  the  works  would  not  have 
to  be  completely  abandoned.  There  certain- 
ly was  no  choice,  except  to  lose  all  that  had 
been  done,  or  to  add  many  millions  more 
to  the  subventions.  The  times  were  hard, 
financial  crises  were  imminent  every  where, 
and  war  was  raging  on  the  Continent.  Ev- 
ery body  was  discouraged.  Some  of  the  lit- 
tle cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  would  re- 
ceive the  most  benefit  from  the  completion 
of  the  tunnel,  refused  to  lift  a hand  or  to 
spend  another  dollar. 

In  the  face  of  all  opposition,  however,  the 
money  has,  at  this  writiug,  been  almost 
raised.  The  three  countries,  parties  to  the 
treaty,  have  added  largely  to  their  subsi- 
dies, and  the  leading  Swiss  railways  aud 
cities  have  each  voted  sums  proportioned 
to  the  advantages  they  hope  to  reap.  The 
work  goes  on — in  fact,  has  never  stopped. 

The  contract  for  this  enormous  work  is 
most  interesting.  It  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Louis  Favre,  of  Geneva.  By  its  terms  Mr. 
Favre  promises  to  deliver  the  works  of  the 
tunnel,  completed,  by  the  1st  of  October, 
1880.  For  each  day  the  work  may  be  done 
before  that  time  the  company  agrees  to  pay 
him  $1000.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
contractor  is  bound  to  pay  handsomely  for 
all  delays.  For  every  single  day  in  arrear 
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ttinkii  ifcjlea-  Mf*  Thrift  ♦lit?  rirUi  engines  hmihle,  ke 

ii infer  the  hri/rhi'v  of  \l<>ntc.  tkftfui.  The  hoideney  is  h*  fr«r«e  the  gases  nml  smoke 
p*»\v*<r moving  these  omHmms  18  mbi'tly ty-  backward*  ami  at  teat.  oik  of  the  t-miu?).. 

an?  here  <m  the  hiU-^hlp.  UmktVtl  tit  These  ga&c*  ami  smoke  are  proihtoit  m 
fmk  great  mvn  boilers,  nr  leHefvoihp  ft  in  pari  fhiiu  nutimil  eunses,  hut  iurgvu  inym 
*aihj>res*efl  ftirv  These  hoi  le  ts  tire  cnmimet-  dymtntm  exjftoshms.  as  well  as  from  t he 
ed  \mh  the  hiaclmi**  working  inside  the  Kimiiug  iv)Tbnir«g.ibU  v>f  lamps,  ami  the  .res- 
’umid,  ami  hear' : the  mtikft  relation  Ur  tAttmt  fri  ration  of  the  V/Wknmiu 
that  the  3*tcum- hoi  ler  does  lit  the  eTiguiG.  Ait  u\m  may  he  iiod .of  the  eondltioii  of 
tom  Id  not  be  romlimkd  Ihtongh  pty**  the at  nmsydmre  wable  the  tumid. If  it  1*w  rm 
thr  unto,  os  it  Would  crml  •ainl:  epmteuik mentored . that  not  tos-thati  ‘JSUgOftft  cubic 
neither  rniilrl  betfe  be  made  j tot  T*t' t If gr>*  D.u$  dep&e  smote*  have  U*  bo 

to  get  at  seek  ok,  J forced  oftr  of  the  ninheJ  ddUfy\  The  omit- 

ho»A  «*vei\  t lie  thing  bovenmu  *eivy  And  per-  ! pmtol  an  leaping  tbk  bonDg-f.o* 

toll*  **mpk.  The  i ■ , givto  ur  the  head  Of  The  Uimml/lwwgveT*  is 
ito  m hkh  ihin- ;t#. k*,i rtTmrp'.  tfutu  fchthfctoi  *kt  this 

ii»  a long  1m\v  huih'htij*  itor  the  i\iit\\*?\.  t :>*&.  fitf  rSjrifttom,  ah  ' its-  hulk  average*  at 
•:TUfy  atp_  \ n*K  «M ahmiV  j^i^VHHicnhie  tot  per  dsy. 

jug  the  all-  to  a >mu*»*y  <-f  h*>m  v:  \ <.  u h- ; tbilt.lbe  eM.aping  mr;  pan  »*rl»il  a*  if  m 
vwclvc- a kit ••■»*•(» Imves.  j nm«d:  combat  the-  <'olumo  of  uir  niff  ml;.  fill- 

a ] Jim  tmi  o rititig  ioi  • nginevr^  oiono-.  f hfg  Ujr'kmim.l  :hn  nnie*  Imek.  Thr 

.’ M'ilt ’•  ^ t.ho f «;th* t the  Tenjilpimn  of  tnpu^l 

rujuhoo.A  ih  .n.n  •ihdr  «ivt  buf  jViVri-u.hv:  is,.  iH-m'I  oloarvo  wiJt.  W d it  ring  the  V»t;U»fnig‘%. 
tmi  htysidf  wlth  ^a^  iug  itiat  j very  hr^dPiph,ik\ 

tionj  or  rather  tho  applicutioii  yfxiQnipves^eLl « Beftlro  viikri»>g  the  tuuuel  if  irortb 


sj  r ' 1 2 1 g « 1 !«•  * » :•  !*;  i i » g ^ I >>«*•>  n « * * * f 

Of  ctmiW’  such  u.  *ircula- 
tiou  <»!  stall  m loc«)fn0-’ 

JbteB,  with  steam  ami  emoko  and  a&bea  e*v 
raping,  won  Id.  bo  unendurable  in  a long 
and  half- ventilated  hole  in  the  gmuiul 
Something  hail  to  bo  do  no ; other  means 
It tnl  to  An  sought  tor,  and  Mr. 'Fa  vie  eon 
chided  to  try  nir  ttjenjunUvffcs,  il*  t*r*t  ?'s- 
piifimpiiied  with  snndl  engine*  and  very 
low  pressur**,  and  tin  ding  them  a .*urct*it*4 
ho  ha*  introduced  large  miginOfy  working 
with  ii  pressure  of  front  twelve'-. to- fifteen 
at  ntospheres.  To  edrbpves*  air  in  this  ex- 
tout  special  compressors  were  built  and  new 
reservoirs  added. 

The  appearance  of  these  ait*  locomotives  is 
that  of  an  immense  tube  or  cylinder  lying 
mi  low  wheels.  They  are  made  of  steel,  and 
the  engine  part  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  any  ordinary  locomotive.  It  is 
only  that  air  and  not  steam  is  used  as  a 
motor. 

Should  these  travelling  air  reservoirs  be- 
come  exhausted  at  any  time  on  the  trip  into 
rhe  tunnel,  additional  air  may  be  turned  on 
through  cocks  and  rubber  pipes  from  a spe- 
cial air  tube  which  is  laid  for  this  purpose. 

The  development  of  this  principle  of  an 
air  locomotive  will  doubtless  yet  settle  the 
Vm.  bVH.-No.  St4l.-4a 
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vexed  question  of  the  ventilation  of  long 
tunnels. 

When  our  intelligent  cicerone,  Mr,  Zol- 
linger, had  shown  us  the  air-compressors, 
the  turbines,  the  repair  shops,  and  trip- 
hammers worked  by  compressed  air  outside 
the  tunnel,  be  transferred  us  to  the  atten- 
tions of  his  deputy,  Mr.  Isaac,  who  promised 
to  s!»ow  ns  inside  the  tunnel,  or  what  he 
laughingly  termed  w a glimpse  at  the  bow- 
els of  hell  ” 

We  had  worn  pretty  good  clothes  from 
Ztltrieh,  and  had  adorned  ourselves  with 
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onlhir*  and  cuff*  of  muiuuMiiafr  whitens 
tim*  v»>ry  morning, 

u E$  wti  ki  niehh.y’  suit!  »mr  lively  cou- 
i J imtor ; *?  u \Vliiu?  enff  hurt  ft  coal 

tmufri”  ' ; -vv.'v' 

W*  wevw;  hiiirM  to, $%r\\* **ff, . 1 u imd  - 

m h few  mi  out  oh  we  w?*re  itiray^tl  in  anfr- 
ie/itlivr  bootw  caching;  to  the  ilYigltfv 'little. 
jfeftJiKbots  lined  insult?  wHh  iJvtiolciuo 
amt  outside  wit.li  wiiirfj  /iiuL  obi  sluurh  Imf* 
h^y  44)1  *crilod  enough  ti»  )>*?*• 

|fi  t~ ]) n » o t.  \\%  ay Wfi  | hoi \ r. a oh  gitfiftn  my  fvn  - 
t hjU»*-I*M*iijnjr  J.<*r tump, Hith  cud  <<t- 
uudmil,  t>,  carry  in  thr  bond. 

jwi»it  right  up  here  W nu 

X he  IbriMitoli ,v.ftfH  stlid,  tiny  frithd.  '**  ami  yob 
need  md,  Ug  h I your  lamps  ontU  you  ore  in  , 

• • •••?  rbc  current  of  on*  from  the  mo*  jo;;  train 
exfjmgmidi  tli(jflfi>,!n 

l out  >•(  wr.  -a  i 4 it  the  engineer  stood  .Oil  Mao 

iHtl**:  €OAV~ra  tidier  pjatferni  ftt  the  tYftnt’  hod 

ul'rho  (;ujrijiu;  and  were  Soon  hurled  u?>  into 
tht< Alarkh^s.  T])^  sfn>yvpx]n^v^  Mi,e  £hgmo 
whistle  right  ;tr  riut  tors  was  frightful,  autl 
tliH  ibt was  sk>  otfrr  and  t he m* 
thick  *c\  a-  iHotoed  tvo  . nuhl  fret  ifunq  with 
ohr hands.  Tim  j. as* s Vgqn  (•*  j*e  almost 

uhlreiAmVfr,  ami  * lVl>  hi iVtoi laneon*  tfinaqs 
tl^yHtgjhyhi  lhv  tvoufrl  tAmhe. 

I pii^nifU/  om'  \ ch ili  \a  hot!'  riomiug  fa*t, 
ritul  add  th^  ^*n- 

rohirdMAg^  wVw  a#  if  1 

u»y  Itfr  Uiuit^d  aloii^  at  quell 

;*  rutu.  ( tun)  bail  many  a j»iratip>  ride,  too, 


VwfbvtN  lutt  novor  Um\  I frit  m e.nin(detciy 
h*d qr  h)oA?  Hkojy  ti»  '^u  j»nndM  out  Uy 
ilw.vitmmi  any  tiiiiur.  hai»|K'U  to  the 

raiUf,  or  tot  the  fuWoi  iikueb tuu  on  whiidi;  ^ « 
vvrrfcj  ruling.  Aft.  s\y  rubbed  hy  rirqipH^ 
W5^n«v  and  s?ivA*  hero  and  there  ghptthiike 
With  dtw  liani hiding  hetniid  ro*  U*» 
m m d«ep  iuciie^,  1 invoKiimirily  reenlkd 
whut  our  eonduetor  had  Miid  »f  & gHinp^e 
id  f no.  ho  wo  Is  o.f  ludi. 

It  .was  impo^ihle  to  spook  nnd  he  heard 
J yn\ght  as  \v<U  huvo  addn'.ssvd  tuy^elf  to 
iM  grauite  wallft  rtf  ihr:  tuntml  rh  u>  lucvy 

id  <?Ubrr  of  my  cfitixpiiji 
Suddenly  out*  looiunod i ve 
i»f.  mioarMiis  y<.ll,;vml  stoJd^iL  W^alighj- 
■;d,  got  «nir  lumpa  hurnihg.  mot  u itb  u li» t 
jmurhni  on  *uv  *»vu  fv«  t $o<m  frit  onf>efv<r-s 
The*  -^Jh?d.  kwh,  wsremutiig 

and  ro Mliog  l«Uc  the  voices  of  MiltoiA 
dumriiaV, 

Wr  now  ^turtrd  frrwifnl  iir  ibo  tnmio]  y\  • 
toot,  nn*i,  :u,  we  reenverod  nur  )»r»;uVh.  had 
iibmui?vni  tine:  to  1om}>  Ahout,  Mlongh  there 
si-**inv.d  M.»u.,’  i!nne  tat  idly  yvioiig  with  tt»»* 
pproppctK-o  ui  tin;*  pititut-c of  vrVn-h  we  frnn- 
od  a port,- 

Tht>  iilr  yyao Jin  tj(ii!k  lights,  runhl  rtat  ho 
■pebiy  t w>\id, y zdjbud  of  m,  uiitl  Wg  all 

xvidkcit  close  vngethfjr  tor  tiva*  of  bong  lost 
or  tuiii  Ml i ng  in  ti < Wmo/  ^ ^h to. M ahe a u l u>l e , 

l or  ahead  of  wo  hemd  dynmnitAt 
<*\pb»-ioo^.  ^.moling  FikYi  heavy  niorfui'M  in 
Miv; uiidst  of  linft fr.  it*  p’tecftjs  H here 


t>;v  ill*  ,.#iv •&*, -who 

pound of  mat  in  Ho* it'  $'$0,  a.]}** nr  co\i>,ns  . 

Tfe;  t tin ii-t.1!  kih  i)hi\nt  tin v'^nitwi  Ylnmo- 
*r»mV  Axcepr  in  Igui'th;  ak  Urn  Mont  Cy»*i# 
Tmne)  ; ib at  ?&i  if.  i *•  j a imunl  tnmHixrs. 
isven$i>Fin?r  fee  tin  widt U ulyd^ \)»r%  Y\yr  o 
:MWi v '^[f ji^  ^ iix^h . ii-, 

Ahi*$M#n  fV *4  Irfj£H  bef\vt*-u  ^yi/vr? 
tr<:  <.*f  A Clin  It  fd  >Ui«  \ I s U|.  >iiH  limunt  ih h Tit  a 

poo,i  ..As#  (e.H  !).!m»vv  ( he W-fcj,  un*f  sfirtn.r^  or, I 

I m the  IlAlinti  fespS&u  * 

I;  Oi i ^ if4  nor  t i r a yd  k the*  no u <*  5 u $ey  b$k  <n w 
rlWf-  !jV  .JTSalS&t'f’. '0j&  hr 
IfttVeiAng  ’ffe  of  ^4,41^  ffek :,  It 

OV^-fr  follow*  .a  *u\mniif.  or  ka-Vy?.  UlVe-  km  1 he 
; $Ji  feyiy^hen  ;ifr  descends  j#  Aiwifb, 
‘£4-*fi,J'  |tfi4  nt  a gradient  iif  one 

m Tin*  liighofc  pomt  in  flu1  iiukh  I, 

¥*$$$)■  ?*’  kef  abo  v.*Hty  «uii?uitco  ut  Min 
north  end,  ami  hvf my-kun  bon  only  a bov- 
thy  ■ OfjrjMef  \\i  tit**  jU»Mf!r»  AflxeA'  ^rAdk*niv 
Art?  lor  tin* pnrptnw of  pemUrtin^  the  ivfitM 
to  pa;-.*  ofi  through  a rlmmad  *4  ni.wnnv 
out  {tie  t'NVt)  trank's  pf  rails  t‘«\\imi 

yilbyr  «)mV  ••"•yy  • 

AiiMtiK^  the  entire  inline!  k torn#  Hfehcd 
juni  lirivd  w ith  fcokd  masonry,  <h£litri*t(  to 
thiny  jiidxrk  in  itiick ntw>d.  ond  ififik  k»>.  in 


a<?  w*m>  walking  t l«o.  u sit < r vv.As  oruvly  a 
foot.  deep*  ami  HgiMM  th rough  hr#- 

\;i*&i?x  ahovr  ,rfir  JiV'oU  iihg  4 {»rd>hf^^;>. 
Onr  ccmiliwr-jt  tel!«  w that  ih^  Airoiv 
xiile  of  the  tmmot  tlur  svalyim  *#ft\\#~: 

fifli^R  contr  ft?  at  ?4»*  miv  of  kKWj  galhvr^  |tgr> 

ViOIOlfCy  iiUd  111  ^iiolj  ^ «>  k»  rVf/lv  aa.- 

mO-  tin*  workitnni  ikinl  oany  i^ay  th^ 

Agah/,  an  omtsiiouul  won  14  hur^t 

mu  in  it  Atn-ton  as  tiiiok  tos  a man  h ann* 
.w  ^ W«*  ftvdffv  Mi  1> 

laid  fti  rttHfiiitg  yaU^t  ttvo  fi^t  ^ha:}>  jfh)H 
wttki  cr.iiu^  man  v; »vu*&a  in  the  tmmn«,o«i^ 
lilmut  'ns,  ami  from  eh  i rml yimw^hinhU  h,  h?*; 
in  tln'  i^uiiKhlno  tlion^AloVliv  of  iyyt  ivhnvii  f/nr 
Inhulft/  ' ,s  ' . >,  ; •* . v,;/  •' ' ;r , V M ' : 

It  la  rmy  ixri|U'»^ir>  l<>  tlhtt.,  m 

up  $tttmi  littm  hi  thy  • rUiii  15gf jrf  :&$$$■,  l An  y 
tio.T, "far  nlmro  m ary  )oh >•  am) 

ttohta  of  iwujlr,  tliAhdlhfe J aytiiaiiohia  un<V 
roaring  t^rretjrt^,  Ax  t»ixy  0o> 

r*.iks  of.  the  *A.  fr.'dhurh.  rvmiiiir^  i<h%*.-«- 
rlx>  efouthi*:  and  fh»'n*,  tmi.  is  the  riifmh 
kAvhig  fivyr  Knua«r,  with  its  h\ij»ing  wutnr- 
fiiUii,  Hnd  tlm  Ih?VttA  Eriilge/Hb^rr  Fmtrh 
a Atvstriah  Aohh^r^  met  in  dnmtIy  e;W»- 
Up  t berth  toiv,  am  tUn  V?nght  snn- 
sdhh^  and  tteeobl  aiiW.  of  the  whiter,  rthd 
ifi&  tinigeitwti.unil  sh>dge>t  <>Urd  with  ftteeg. 
h*g  pa^ehgers,  wlyile  lie  tire  melting 
hmler  Fulinmlmirof  Iieut,  jukI  the 
ifjilian  workimm  are  naloti. 

Th^iw,  t.oor  above  nnr  *o  the 

j^l»U4ijng  glaeierti,  aro  the  iir^t  rii>- 
jiiAig*  of  the  Vmhy  Kfilne,  Ik’luniit  ns 
wrti  t'j)^  «;ohl  hiUM>f  8 wvtr^Jr hind,  in 
front  •'of  O^'  u»ol  jo#i  ynh#hle  those, 
gmhitA  'rfic-kx*  f»  Hiiiuy  Italy;  UeV  :J 

^trjuigrlv.  *•>:.  tex:\  1 

Oor  gotirhu  eor  \ih  to  oatne  thv.  y 
vfratii  of  r*.mk  flmmgh  a’hvrb  %t> yui*e  t 

>ii^Y  Th^4  tegt  at  the  ;^y 

fjo^vhtmen  efd  had  thfough  '.•  Y?> 

dork  gray  ^nhhhi  or  grn*i^;  . 

tJxmi  iViHon  inl  lh(W  tY^t  of  ^efjiVtoits 
giyn^  Xvhjg  hi  leflgos  ; the.ir  '■■'%& 

nt  ^Tryktuliine l*hievtrmt\  vvith  fmi 

Ucrn  anil  th^re  « inroJik  of  hlank  ^or* 
|Ahtlhnf  fiViJow^I  f»y  30)K)  feet  of  jink  « 

^'efoa  sielikttt  ami  mm*  iKtOOO  JV^t  ivi 

of  i ii  !i  in  iiiii  JK  ThiH  iis  tid- 

lowed  again  Uy  <4  x.  Im^ohs 

gneiAi.,  :,;iy\ti£’  Yjifbayis  :.  ' r Y| 

«iuai:irv  »n»i;  h ehrl>  Ikrt ^ inf  taiy a •$ 

sylMskernttHg  Wi  tb%> ■ItYv.i.h'u;  *nU>  yyftli 

fu»me  2<Hh)  fee?  JtmrA'  of  mhA  >h4HM  y J 

•ht'it.iYrh.  kf 

t(U*vrM.  wem  1 he  ealeu in rlnns  '-y< 

itiudo  in  th*  ge»‘hig^<H  fra.a  t.hi* 
(m'lnjtmns  ;*in>vn  the  tnnnvt.  ,unl  t.he  y 

liorina  xo  lYiv  lots  proved  f hoae  -r- 

Vatin  ns  to  Sf  54  yfc  hy  tgt 

eorreei.  Bin  litfcW  pr 

Tifhitr 

amt  even  xtoriiAoohlt  'kY'/fdit 

iu  an  npiieniiitiees  imitrli  na  t j \vfoiijtl  tie 
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striking  dpi- 
HOjfyois  - 

>■  1 vrftd  stand- 
ing right  beta/' to 
said,  u hi  n niche 
iii  llie  wait,  wd 
Verint^n^  hiir  at  »Ui  y 
work,.  wrtou  I 
toar*),  all^f  a #id*- 
dopi  o tremimritm* 
sfidiitiifg  p(  many 
Voices,  f looked 
ifliewd  uf  nie  i)>  no 
tlm  darkness  of 
the  funnel,  and 
saw  perhaps  u 
Hmnaauc!  Ughte 
?fl  pidlyapiif^rli- 
Ui|f,  atiil  I keiu'd 
the  words,  1 ’11**5 
rrnoe  ! the  imnoi  Him  lor  jour  lm*!  C%»w! 

HupV  In  fv  imofVl^lbou^aiols  of  half- 
nakod  workman  wm)  niHliitig'by  me  like  A 
ton!  bf  mad  buffalo. 


mute 


'juki&u-u  peanut. 


Some  held  baodker- 
ebielB  to  their  warn tlia,  some  their  hands 
on !ky , or  him  off  gdrrn*Ti is.  T h ey  wet*  n« i- 
ning  over  each  oUm\  and  their  hallooing 
writt  perfect Jy  terrillc. 
to  leant  what  was  wrong.  No  man  atop  pied. 
I emt hi  only  dtoiiigrtoh  the  words.  * The 
rhino 


watt  perfect) y 4 erri  tic.  1 ahon  ted  at  them 
to  leani  what  Was  wrong, 

MfiB  w.  i w* 

tte  xiuiiet  Tin n for  your  l 

jumped  from  tin*  meto  yvlmrn  1 was  suum- 
iiig,  and  rm>  —ran  for  jniy  life- -for  t rtrov 
torred  amok  awfrd  cxplOAtim  iitvd  taken 
place,  *>t  tkof  /Mi  Jimier  givond  ^tream  had 
been  struck.  anti  time  t he  tunned  wa#*  UUing 
with  w iiu*,,A  ; *£'  iteitigllii  X fidt  tbtv 
deadly  gatos  'tohig;  ntpi dly  pushed 
How  f nut  *;,*  uetoa  ftom  ihat 

a wful  jfnao  to  reuth  the  month,  of  the  tbiw 
hut.  I saw*  daylight,  hint,  death  or  no 
death,  1 eouhl  go  tid  farther,  l sat  down 

ut  the  side  of  Hie  Htntol  ft  Wily  used  up 
Alter  ivatjua  :ihd  ghttVpg  tbr  vv  ard,  X 


Die  W<‘rknven  4r^  all  Italians.  No  other 
workmen,.  Mvy*  our  conductor,  will  accept 
mo  murk  iidl  anil  danger  for  .m  little  pay* 
Thw  , Sw-ina  and  fienuany  Will  mn,  and  Urn 
Frmieh  will  wiU  ho  the  illy  fed  Italian  hto 
it  111!  HPlfltHaldfe  Jake  John  tdiiiiauialt*  to 
•tod  li  y«?  oh  fit  lie  and  work  cheaply;  It  &*&$ 
nevet  otw'urred  to  the  rest  tit  the  working 
etasHv*  In  Switzer) and,  Imwey^r;  that  they 
ahoutd  adopt  the  t7nllfv\nha  mhthwl,  and 
d ri  ve  off  or  run  nie  p tto  l fatiwu  t hi  pa  man  *ui 
ucoimht  pf!  hia^heap  / 

The^n  It aliito  a ork  eigli l h(Vhiw#  and  thoy 
receive  from  three  to  »iw  fmturM  a day,  hoard- 
ing  tlreuiselvesi  Of  it  i«;  u amatl 

{HU*cm)tiig6  of  tfieth  who  rcictVt1  Hie  utax- 
i in  it  m w ages  } audy^t,  at  mage  as  it  n i ay 

mmi%  %}iey  wvb  more  than  onuJuilf  the 
immey  paid  tberih  and  H*oid  it  io  their 
iieedy  fuiuihk-e  in  .the  ilomudOua  of  K*n>- 
H nmhei  t.  Their  food  to  ^ylremely  J 
in  quantUy , and  is  wjetithed  in  finality,  iron- 
rtirtt'mg  largidv  di  pohoif  a,  or  a soft  of  In- 
dia u fiiwk l porridge.  Alerit  they  n^vur  t aste 
all.  I'h^V  r^iiRtva  their 

•forty  or  fifty  reuiw  a day  tor  hard  work,  if 
<?»•:*•  v /•: in  Ofilv  escape  wounds  and  death 
from  thy  had  $n*.es  ivmt  Hu*  ilmuawnd  ncci- 
dontA  to  which  they  are  Rahhi  frery  nm- 
uhrnr -Ot  tbeir  li**^  in  Un*  touiui.  A Urn; 
t hky  do  lint  for  s#ry  week  records 


baw  the  w hole  fvptd  of  work  men  that  had 
rushed  Uy  me  atiindiii.g’alWmt  the  coiT.’pany'^ 
tiliilding.s.  ge«1ieulatiiig  ^od  hmdly  talking. 
Then?  bud  toeu  nu  t'kpfw<?th  no  waf£r* 
hreaks,  no  danger.,  mo  iioljiing.  )}  wn* 
SiUltdy  a Strlk*?— -1  think  bn t *o  inueh  ihv 
hiht.cr  * wages  to  for  hefier  aix — ami  they 
had  adopted  t hi*  met  hod  to  seuro  every 
body  wit  of  the  runnel.  fur  H was  a 
great  a«ivccss>  Ttii?  oioh  still  held  the  lOad, 
and  eHectually,  iatcrfen>d  with  ull  fnillu'r 
progress  of  the  wnik«  Then  the  Te^asTi 
snldh?i>  cktuev  ktid*  jti^Uy  <rr  not,  bred  on 
tlnnn,  and  nu.r.hors  ot  f he  poor  fellows  were 
killed  Or  wovnulcd.  It  y;es  ip?  hilly  ^irikr 
at  Hu*  thhinsh  I liopc  Adiecrclv  it  ivill  be 
the  \mt.9t 

These  Italians  look  >f range  enough. mov- 
ing nlnna  with  ilmv  dim  Mchfre  btmd  iiat^. 
hbvV?k  T;oneft,  high  iumia,  oiid  with  todies  im* 
huil'  tn  rhe  waiaf*  * 

fiotd  ami  wintry  n*  it  is  among  the  gja- 
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eiers  ati<l  avalanches  above  mu 
heads,  it  i«  warm  enough  in  here, 
Tiie  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
tunnel  is  about  65tt  Fahrenheit* 
and  after  an  explosion  the  mer- 
cury jumps  up  to  86°.  The  most 
tremendous  perspiration  overcomes 
one,  even  when  standing  still,  and 
the  men  at  the  drills  couhl  not  lie 
wetter  were  they  just  taken  from 
the  hath. 

The  explosive  material  used  is 
dynamite  almost  exclusively,  and 
its  force  is  of  a character  to  make 
gun  powder  seem  a mild  ageut  iu 
its  presence,  if  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  nitro-glyeerine,  because  it 
i»  somewhat  cheaper  ami  very 
much  safer.  As  to  its  strength,  1 
saw  places  when*  the  concussion 
following  tfie  explosions  after 
drilling  had  broken  granite  blocks 
three  feet  in  thickness  iu  twain, 
and  had  driven  the  solid  key-stone 
of  the  masonry  iu  the  arch  up  into 
the  mountain.  At  one  point,  out- 
side the  tunnel,  where  dynamite 
cartridges  lmd  been  stored,  an  ac- 
cidental explosion  blew  a number 
of  workmen 


completely  into 
atoms  that  nothing  of  them,  save 
their  heavy  hoots  containing  their 
mangled  feet,  was  ever  found.  A 
workman  one  night 


discharged 
threw  a single  cartridge  of  this 
dreadful  compound  into  one  of  the  HH 
offices  of  the  company,  resulting  jJK&S 
in  as  complete  a tearing  to  pieces 
as  con  id  have  followed  had  the 
rooms  been  match-boxes.  The  of-  g|§p|| 
fivers  fortunately  were  all  absent 
from  their  accustomed  places. 

There  are  about  fifty  air-dri  I la  1 

at  work  in  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  §HH| 
and  these  are  operated  against  the 
rock  at  some  seven  different  points  ■ * rfygp 
of  attack  ; that,  is,  at  the  forward  ^ ^ 
end  of  the  main  heading,  ami  at 
point*)  light  and  left  farther  back, 
as  well  as  on  banks  of  rock  that 
have  been  left  behind  while  push- 
ing the  head  gallery  forward. 

£>onve  of  the  machines,  too.  have 
been  turned  around  at  these  sidings,  and  are 
worked  backward  against  the  still  standing 
rock. 

TUe  main  heading  is  worked  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Belgian  system,  viz.,  boring  a 
hole  in  advance,  about  eight  feet  square, 
where  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  fo  be.  Often, 
too,  when  only  the  upper  half  of  the  tunnel 
has  been  drilled  out,  the  arch  is  put  iu  and 
finished,  the  base  or  sides  being  built  after 
the  lower  half  of  the  tunnel  has  been  exca- 
vated. This  is  done  by  bracing  the  arch  or 
roof  up  with  heavy  timbers  until  the  rock 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  is  removed, 
when  the  side  walls  on  which  the  arch  is  to 
rest  are  laid  up,  and  the  timber  supports 
knocked  out.  This  complete  arch  is  usually 
put  In  in  section*  of  about  eighteen  feet, 
and  after  having  been  allowed  a few  days 
to  settle,  other  sections  arc  joined  tun 

There  are  few  of  the.  uninitiated  who 
have  not  wondered  to  themselves  how*  the 
arch  to  a railway  tunnel  is  put  in. 

If  the  tunnel  he  through  hard  rock,  the 
arching  is  simple,  enough.  A square  hole 
is  driven  in  three  or  four  feet  wider  and 
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high^Thap  the  ttmnei  will  be  when  cdpi- 
pie  ted,  ''.til-'  iron  bows  or 

rlbe,  tbe  Aj>ape  dT/fhtv.  pfryposed  ar4li,  Am 
t ben  set  in  at  shnri  d Neatieee.  Cjfetfr  ifteae 
Ji^lf^irduiiir  riV»  Jatrt  t idthe r&f  ieaehlng 
from  rib  to  <ifr  and running  para'IleS  with 
th$>  tufrfreh  > fe  iWnle,  then t a wooden  ftro.ii 
open  at  the -iop.  On  thin  "ircU  the  fuaAvmvy 
h laid,  additional  timber*  being  placed  u,a 
the  riba  toward  the  kv^~>-tot4t*».  hr  itfp.  a-v  the 
stone-work  h bid  It  tip,  The  open  space  b*-> 
tweou  the  oiastatry  uud  lb*?  ytwfh  hf  tilled  in 
tm  boat-  \ i tii&y  I to:!  wood  to 
pro v e n i t he  oan: h '*  hi u k iug  too  sndde u I y ow 
the  arch;  The  work  ^kfidMlr^'aaii'(de  iiii(l 
oysy  >v?b!im  th*  «tch  »*  pm.  in  In  ahvrt  aw* 
OTnbfr  }a^t  w^lgri  of  k'oy ^tono 

h*  plheed  the  mip^ortitig  ribs  ftrxd  timber 
imv  pulfrd  away,  and  the  r.touo  axvL  stands 
bomphiteV  ' • ' . 

Hut  to  TotoTii  tfr  the  iimiipb  If  wft‘  fhmli 
.forward  from  where  we  uro,  w,><  w ill  Hootj 
ha  v o a "good  view  of  mi  air  Wring- madmfrr 

ut  weak.  It  iaoy  b*v  fhHjiwibcdim  a large 

oblong  ifovi  tVfttue-'wovk . ' ^onu:  seven  h «0 
w Uh%  stx  leef  high,  und  Leo  fret  long.  It 
stand#  uw  a hit  of  railway^  built  in  for 

1 Ifyt?.  \od^pi*v f ^1^*“  -ifr'T&y  'frwyfjw,  v J}*’*  ■- 

ibW  »n  ’(im.  U&H  vtV^^“  ;frey  riS|‘^nf^i  * ; 
ifry  »tT  e-yipmkdw. *.?  t 

•air’  oVo.ni  /i.W  frfr  frffyf  Vmy  > % 

> •■, ■ ■ • ■ ■ ••  •-  • «■•■ 

*\udK  d^'  t-hV  mfa'Htij*#  . 
:'0ffej&WA  rtf  pfe&v  «;  .yin  Hit;.  IS  .' 

V’ t>»>.» vi'Hi-  {jjii g,  |pi»W yfri ( jfrtip tvh/Avo  dfi  v% t*o 


into  tljo  roek  nt  the  rafe  «f  1t>0  t*aeb 

pur  iui ft u to.  There  is  sio  Imrin^,  in  a ]>r»per 
»t  i«  r?iiopf  > drill ti>i$.  A eunple  euu- 
trivaiii!ft  tin  the  pisr-nu  ono^ts  it  to  turn  *«vef 
ftiitl  ijyf.r  iu  the  drillion  progress..  Thrse 
matiiiHC!*  pniah  hole^  into  tlm  tm‘k  ahont 
ipnr  fifrAh  de^pv  ftnd  »u«  Oi«n  move<i  VmtAJk  to 
& iflb  fltt*friiU‘is  while  tin*  holm  an  pierecti 
arc  tilled  Avifh  long  oar^dgeS  ofdyoai.iMto 
to  he  tirnd  h^  frrses.  l>nvhig  the  drilling 
the  m»ho  wt  tiie  nuo.'hiuea  i». a'iinmst  deai:Vn- 
nig.  Nnhtidy  pTermidis  to  lieitr  a word. 
Every  toiler  i^gtreri  hr  gesture.  AVlieu  f lay. 
e.Vfdo^im>  ueeumit  |i  unt  only  a trenteiuUtim 
niiiee,  htu.  u tr^niemloue  heal  amJ  *ni«*li  ha 
wolft  wld*?h  ey€r»  t\iti  utoiH  miners  eoold  not 
lung  fttihndl  .to  4Aml ; liv^v 

The  -eoiifpTi^^d  air  ’fe  nd<r  allowed  to  ■**+- 
rape  from  the  ryii Uvt*  r.ooki  to  the 
ifmtn  an  iahc  are  left  open,  and  the  foul 
odotH  me  «;md»Hiib'  poHried  to  feite  im£  Tift? 
dcihlift  iii  tem^vpd  n*  i|iiteWy  iie  tju* 

traek  for  Clio  mfleldue  is  hod  el  user  up  U» 
flu*  breast  of  t ho  granite,  hnd  ngfthi ;eo«i- 
tntniees  r hb  rutiliug  ‘Vf  the  drrib., 

llndP*:  ib^oraMe  emm  m^t  an ^ X lbs  ad  - 
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vanced  gallery  or  heading  has  been  driven 
forward  as  much  as  eighteen  or  uiueteen 
feet  per  day  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel.  The 
average,  however,  is  not  above  ten  and  a 
half  feet  per  day,  or  tweuty-one  feet  ad- 
vanced for  the  two  ends. 

Tho  tunnel  which  I have  been  describing 
is,  of  course,  the  main  one  of  the  series 
through  these  mountains.  There  are,  how- 
ever, as  has  already  been  observed,  others 
nearly  joining  it,  some  of  which  are  6000 
feet  and  more  in  length ; and  the  sum  total 
of  what  might  properly  enough  be  called 
the  tuunel  of  the  St.  Gothard  measures  but 
little  less  than  twenty-three  Euglish  miles. 
Seven  of  the  tunnels  in  this  series  will  be 
built  in  a spiral  or  auger  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  line  up  great  eleva- 
tions. Passenger  trains  may  thus  enter  the 
foot  of  a mountain,  and,  by  winding  about 
iu  a sort  of  a railway  staircase  for  a time, 
emerge  a couple  of  hundred  feet  higher  up. 
There  will  be  four  of  these  railroad  stair- 
ways on  the  Italian  side  of  the  tunnel,  be- 
tween Giornico  and  Fiesso.  This  method 
of  takiug  trains  up  mountains  by  means  of 
spiral  tuuuels  inside  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Hellwag,  the  engiueer-in-chief. 

There  are  probably  3500  persons,  includ- 
ing officers,  engineers,  draughtsmen,  etc.,  en- 
gaged upon  the  tuunel.  The  common  work- 


men, as  already  noticed,  are  all  Italians. 
Many  of  the  officers  aud  engineers  are  Swiss ; 
a few  are  Germans.  Mr.  Hellwag,  the  chief 
of  affairs,  is  a native  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
aud  is  a distinguished  railway  engineer. 
Mr.  Favre,  the  contractor,  is  a Swiss. 

I have  purposely  omitted  all  mention  of 
the  Italian  side  of  the  tunuel  for  the  reason 
that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  being  work- 
ed is  exactly  the  same  as  is  pursued  at  the 
Swiss  side,  aud  the  geueral  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  engineers. 

When  the  St.  Gothard  road  is  completed, 
it  will,  in  some  respects,  offer  the  most  tempt- 
ing railroad  ride  in  the  world.  The  scenery 
through  which  it  passes,  especially  at  the 
Axenstrasse,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  ns  grand 
as  any  in  Switzerland.  It  will  pass  within 
a rifle-shot,  too,  of  Rntli,  BUrglen,  Altorf, 
and  other  spots  made  famous  by  the  deeds 
of  Tell.  Pretty  little  Airolo  aud  castled 
Bellinzona  will  be  halting  places,  and  trains 
will  pass  over  mountain  spin’s  half  as  high 
as  the  Rigid.  A couple  of  short  hours’  ride 
will  take  the  traveller  from  the  edges  of  the 
glaciers  in  Switzerland  down  into  the  suuny 
plains  of  Lombardy ; and  should  proper  con- 
nections be  arranged,  the  Swiss  merchant 
may  go  to  bed  in  a Pullman  car  at  Ziirich, 
and  wake  up  with  the  early  morning  at 
Venice  on  the  Adriatic. 
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I^HE  experience  of  a teacher  in  Japan  is 
. full  of  novelty,  which  iu  time  partially 
wears  off ; yet  there  is  a constant  develop- 
ment of  cliaracter  and  national  characteris- 
tics which  relieves  the  duty  of  monotony. 
Indeed,  to  one  who  loves  boys,  and  is  in- 
spired with  a good  degree  of  zeal  iu  seeking 
to  mould  them  into  intelligent,  upright  men, 
there  are  no  horn’s  hanging  heavily  on  his 
bauds,  no  tormenting  desire  to  turn  to  more 
congenial  employments. 

The  proverbial  politeness  and  gentleness 
of  Japanese,  in  addition  to  their  reverence 
for  teachers,  make  them  very  pleasant  jm- 
pils.  They  are  very  ambitious  to  become 
wise,  and  therefore  studious  to  a degree  oft- 
en detrimental  to  health.  Before  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  customs  among  them  a 
play-ground  was  never  considered  a neces- 
sary requisite  of  a school.  Doubtless  this 
accounts  largely  for  the  great  mortality 
among  Japanese  stiuleuts.  But  if  the  Jap- 
anese official  who  recently  told  a friend,  on 
a voyage  from  America,  that  Japanese  stu- 
dents were  too  lazy  to  play,  would  pay  a 
visit  to  our  play-gronnd  during  recess,  he 
would  conclude  either  he  had  made  a mis- 
take iu  judging  the  masses  by  one  rule,  or 
that  “Yankee”  teachers  had  inspired  and 
developed  a new  spirit  among  them  during 
his  absence  of  several  years  iu  foreign  lands. 


We  have  found,  since  introducing  the  tra- 
peze, swings, bars,  ladders, etc.,  that  students 
are  not  absent  on  account  of  headaches  and 
other  indispositions  near  so  frequently  as 
before,  besides  making  better  progress  while 
iu  school.  An  occasional  joke,  for  which 
they  have  a keen  appreciation  and  a hearty 
laugh,  seems  to  quicken  their  ideas  as  well 
as  rest  them. 

At  one  of  our  first  yearly  examinations 
our  best  pupils  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
wits  entirely,  for  which  we  could  not  fully 
account  until  we  learned  that  in  preparing 
for  it  they  had  not  allowed  themselves  ei- 
ther sleep  or  relaxation  of  any  kind  for 
two  days  aud  nights  previously.  Hygienic 
and  wholesome  counsel  may  bo  continually 
given,  but  you  can  not  make  them  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  or  the  benefits  of  system 
till  they  are  brought  under  control,  and  ex- 
perience the  results  of  it  iu  a boarding- 
school. 

The  retrenchment  policy  instituted  by 
the  government  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion fell  heavily  upon  the  schools  support- 
ed by  it.  Several  large  schools  were  closed, 
and  in  others  certain  departments.  Thus 
pupils  flocked  to  the  private  and  mission 
schools.  Many  of  them  come  already  im- 
bued with  prejudice  against  the  Bible ; and 
of  these  a portion  persist  in  unbelief. 
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The  respectful  at bullion  given  by  pupils 
in  recitation,  and  their  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  order  that  govern  them,  make  teach- 
ing in  Japan,  notwithstanding  its  discour- 
agements, more  desirable  Mum  at  home,  it 
is  doubtless  a prevailing  fault  among  them  — 
at  least  a large  port  ion  of  them — to  he  super- 
tieial  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
to  obtain  it  in  great  haste.  This,  perhaps, 
can  he  accounted  for  in  a measure.  The 
inability  of  many  who  were  once  wealthy 
samurai  (nobility),  and  now  reduced  to  pen- 
ury by  the  revolution  which  overthrew'  the 
Tokngawu  dynasty  and  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem, to  keep  their  children  in  school  a sntli- 
cient  length  of  time  to  get  a respectable  Eng- 
lish education,  give#  rise  to  a desire  to  make 
their  scanty  supply  cover  as  much  space  a* 
possible.  It  is  only  by  long  and  patient 
dealing  with  them  that  they  arc  led  tp 
the  wisdom  of  thoroughness.  Some  borrow 
money  iVom  distant  relatives  and  friends, 
and  then  seek  to  make  it  go  us  far  ns  pos- 
sible in  fitting  them  for  paying  positions, 
promising  to  make  sat  is  factory  returns  at 


no  distant  day,  hoping  that  some  lucrative 
employment  in  government  service  will  re- 
ward them  for  t he  struggle.  Some  people 
at  home  w ho  know  but  little  of  Japan  will. 
I fear,  doubt  tlie  veracity  of  one  who  tells 
them  that  simhmts  can  be  hoarded  for  $2  SO 
per  month  here,  and  yet  the  people  are  too 
poor  to  afford  even  that  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  rates  of  interest  here  are  fabu- 
lously high;  and  woe  to  the  man  who  must 
needs  borrow  money  for  iniy  purpose:  almost 
certain  financial  ruin  lies  before  him.  Nine 
per  cent,  monthly  is  considered  very  mod- 
erate interest,  and  sometimes  it  readies  to 
twenty-live. 

Another  prominent  discouragement  is  the 
trivialness  of  many  of  their  excuses  for  ab- 
sence, The  most  frequent  one  used  is  “ im- 
portant business/’ which  includes  anything 
from  the  purchasing  of  a pencil  to  the  visit- 
ing of  a grandmother.  Should  the  death 
of  a relative  occur,  even  though  at  a dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles,  two  or  three 
days*  absence  from  school  follows.  The  re- 
ception of  news  that  a friend  is  ill  is  suftl- 
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oiout  itr  tuili  tiivTu  gu-uy  for  a fe>v  days,  if 
within  yibjiiii^  Should  father  or 

intvf  Up r*  \u>v  </r  ^7'Auilifioth^r.  r«m4> 

ujiT  :»f  ii  distant:**,  cfxnr*  within twenty  ftiilos. 
ami  ih#  -Mlittlg*  reatfi.  t\iP  p;«i)ivl:  all;-t^wxk^. 
auujochito*.  and  cm;Iu*4  h unwinding  Inline 
a tfcfffrtivfrip  5 a lui&fy  depart  jtfi?  fiuA 
an  i&iik  jirwlt  r*  th*  wduHv  Thin  it? 

Ut>i  tiiiiQnwl  14  popil*  rtlouey  but  assistant 
:t^ikt4li”«re  oft  ft  Ti  do  ilie  *ftia(x 

li«  Unj  lust  &1W*  v*M»nv  fj>nt fs  a revolution 
tiiO:  Tick  »*u  pUia*  »u  Hie  pu'thud*  at'  uo*irm> 
tiure,  Ouo  tooc4i^r  carr  in^fiuct  m*uy  iunre 
tolf the  tuiMiryttmt  to  the  (great- 
er adtTVpwwbut?  of  Liu*  pupil*?,  »M»w  the  foi- 
fr'igpt  ttatftMs  >f‘  lift  via  \mm 

iuC’l^vtf  it.  A i*I*nt  in  school  iwroi- 

turr  Un<*  hi‘vo  iuti i\<-  m hrodt  of  the  xvhools. 
***p££WJy  rit  Sinew?.  undot  ^oytMtHionit  juil- 
rooft^C'  It  i$  ^wuouhat  doubtful  whether 
l|oN^  o6ao£*i*  ort  abVftif.y  !iiipTV»vvtiieuhs  ail 
i tyhuja  aoufridenul.  eajM*r ia  1 )y  in  the  country, 
ehvro  t»roali >hihU>u  pnitripallv  attend, 

oftf iti iij»  mi  sa/fr  run#,  xi  Oh 
loty  ?ioal  tfaa&a  bofom  Shorn,  tfilvin* 

tagoa ; tfdpOctftHy  in  wihtl’it',  avVMp  no  ftttfvv* 
£•>  hVftt  tfe  iri/Owi,  tlu?  httlv  batty  or  thinly 
elud  ffr* t nr*  imuff wwc vmnfpii able  4>uvl£d 
hi*  iitHW  ilip.ir  hodiew  than  m v*\vinijiO£ 
ftyml in  ft  eojd  otr  poorly  lieutod 
room/'  '.v-V 

$ov<wl  tnetliurts  arc  fb1lw«d  in  di^posiu^ 
of  i km  it  hfryto.v  Sum*ti  iii'toi ’•»'■  tm^ehi^v- 

uim  urohVw  i»  nupiimX  to  htdml  ami  hold  d 


. ' -:  - 4 .roittii/ttkAfv.v  ''&0 

;;  ^ v /;/;*: \>  : -r  «'  y<  (»;.*•/. 

|»U46«  ol  hutuftvg  ^nvi.h'i.nhciiit  i>  fo^r 

loi»o,  till;  it ..-w  .voiifUiuuMl  ; -IttmKI  hv*  ^M’k  fo 
avoid  any  part  of  hu in>»iVUhiet<C  hy  )n«*.uUih]L: 
off  tho  luwor  end.ftitd Ifc  in  i t , iaijiut h - 

fi*  jumi;-i«.fin*or  ij4ftdikiL  Jte^jvfoU  of 
hold  ih  t J4V  liAloI  i?f  no*»i}fvl  TOvmIm  V*f  girini&h~. 

and  should  On,*  truoot  ••>[»> II  any  . a hai^v  r 
&(uy  S4)tffermi*^  a <'ut 

pi'il  K <c.Oi]*i‘UvTt  ti.  ^tand.  ltni«iit*y-:  in  Inis 

hi^jr  •«)l^rtf^S"Ti'r  fiW  fnvOiteV  rhol.  -i>i^ 
ftnp-  hoHriit^  uriivV^,  iod  M’  - 

; niiaui4V;1i«v .mwlhuf  if  U$ 

i U«r  t.iat-M*-  !.  jjifif  s-itoohi  1*. ■*'  t »-*f  :.Mdm  ^ 

S is  IftpWt  d •'  ft  if  I.K;»  !t*vi'. 
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“ A gentlomnH  tti  v hied  hte  prdvor$.y  «>ifco  lii^ 

Com*  son* at  I bo  poUR.  ai'  death. ” *rT.4^i>V 

wuaa  p j^unt; Avmi'‘>y:l|0Wf • tfaimf  •*£•**  Majpi ; 
she  was  juautv.  ftiiii  ol.M-die?ice. ; ,4  he  did  Oef 
•»t»  )i  imurrdr?*  iMiOCbc*  Y^HiiVn,  ah#  awitei eil 
of  cul  ti  v a titfft  rffbef  h itsbiiiHi  in  fifty*  ?Mm1  iu 
slight  ftlih  i»p*  attiit.liy 

er\s  tedium/'  '•  Sht*  i oil  hi  duiM*  >vh<it  bin* 
hath:* 

Ltyiihtlos*  our  crude  efforts  to  apeak  and 
wy(fe  their  veiiov-  tihir  4it\Vinl  thru)  as  niiwh 
ft  not fnore  t'rtu^  for  ruerrmumt,.  & Uit*- 
not*  the  earliest  in  the  Ikdii,  riot 


«um6>vJiot  dnm^hig  in  one  sense, 

Tbo  following  tmuipositmn  '\va»  duly  read 
out  the  dny  fur  such  excrqi^Wv  r 

" TOKIO. 

v*  irbkio  H very  fofga.cHy’in  dtedVbTiftV  it  contain 
nbonr (Hie  ty$Hlf»ti  *>?  peopli*  a mJ • 'out?,  thfkftaiul  ulfRots*.. 
Tl,»>  Tri^i  to  Tokk*  If  so  «iuuyv  iwtw;iei»ee  men  very 
^■IclriTujy  npy«r  (lujutmrtt^iv^y,  tb«refor*  civlU^Hl’ n«eu 
ta  very  1)1  f b^meii I it  Tolftjti  ia  VA*T  » ue&nttwi  is t :'l  Jfr* 
mo?t  pdurlprtl  sfra«tf  #re  Ciioza,  NUv^nb'ifJbh  ^oiU 
Abnlj&fl. haktnoehfi,  iv\u[  primus  fin*  hi  'iVkio 
ib  v<?ry  eonmi'jH,  Over  hbo*e.s  i#  defrayed  by  i*  two 
n \eur.  T think  will  not  dcstrviytd  if  Un-r  hftni$£ 
bf  M\»i?l  ( (will]  ti t»ri>  aronc.  imt  then  wtjii.il  no  not  t<* 
l (*?U'l}  If,  tlwfnVoni  in  Unecr»r»nn)if*t  u*.  ( *ivM  f.lnoV.  i 
Jifcs  to  write •*i»fQvy  o( 'the  »>hy  hat  weub)  n«ve  awtUm* 
tv»  wrUtu  1 will  wrl(6  toyou^ry  mucfi  H-il^rwtthV* 


sunia-ry 

long  bidoe  intended  the  services  of  a erd- 
hi.agpc/uiu'l  at  the  closing  was  asked  todU 
miss  tlo'  costgrcgatioiiv  He  comjilicd.  Utii 
unwittingly  wem  through  the  formula  iW 
Uapthoo  ihbtomVof  tb*hl>ehedieiinu,  hot  d»*\ 
o«v*.:-riiig  his  n» intake  till  too  late  1«o  /:••*«- 
reef  it. 

H is  tto  y.uudl  qinupenaatif ire  for  one*  toil 
Ui  aeCf.  Ht  tile,  end  of  a years/  labor.  dm*V 
pupils  Already  filling  position#  id  liirraCmv 
trust  in  largo  niereum do  UofUHis/pnutiiig- 
otl3ec>»,  Umka,  government  oliices,  .uu»  teaeh- 
iM>y,  amt  cxen  as  pastors. 


|m)h  \v !•» tV*  sehtduoea  yinly^.tfil:  *hdy  chn  d<* 
ku  m a envuprohensi  vo  ihrMipyc*.  Ih  tliis  iticy 
usually  sueneed  Bumonbat  b^frer,  aud  yet, 
>ouic  of  their  vtfort*  fti  this  dinavjion  -t«it 
o?dy  htek  i n f-)canU*ssy  hhP  have  a tburu  of 
the  lhdi»  r«»ns  as  as  the  iVdlooing  e.a;.- 

will  bhtnv?  v‘  Ih/mopd.ug  hid 
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re}  a if  ve  kit  po*  t&rjtfy  ci { Hid  t w a » —4iht 

d Uoo  vary  uf  Aunu  ka  by  the  Itfdkhf  tlift  <lh*; 

h>\* ry  of  Africa  by  tbe  Jfciiihsric&SK  1hM«  w* 
eau  well  iiiidfefr^taud  pinto*  lib^bipii 
hup  1ft?  r&tiftiU ft  the  Atlantic  O&tt&il , 
tiirijed ;to  1m*t  f’b%to«h  and  American  employ- 
ftm  mid  ^pnrt 


griua'af  4nd  at^yigth,  emhmfyiftg 

ilie  Hintirg^t ^bras*  ttf  urriHxiitiijn.  ; .li^,w 
Wjyed  Uy  adduce  in  the  *hifp*r  ,p^in^je:w- 
men U>  w htcto  wftidd  liave  v t lie  winder 
id*(klumbuKt  and  tv li icb  mmhled  inm  in  read 
tbetifb%  the  maTvJitHvtlne^ ^ lnt> 

itmka  and  htugk  tides,  tile  m&at;iug  of  £ixn e 
ami  spaciYthb  v«ri attbVm  tU?&  pttite^WeVi  nf 
nattm',  the  AWrt U that  f<vr  iuiiuit#*  age  a had 
teen  gad  he  rut  g in  Hy  «« 

sn'cogthtfucd  »bat  In*,  could  carry  &>w-  the 
tmuni ti in*  the  bftat  that  wpo hi  carry  Uhu 
«« v t'T  inland  sous*  end  defy  the.  fur?  ot  frop 
'Veftl  He  hwd  The  iHftphbut  Title  yiud 

^Uinim y;  hut  ibr  one  ho  would  have  idlUm 
tinder  the  fcriife  t)f  for  <Jio 

otter  be  to ditto!'  have  gutte  tft  Kleepi  W Hh  fb<‘ 
many  intrepid  ftpirite  A^tio-’ bftfim' 
hint,  in  i lic  etnluooi*  of  i 5‘iduiH-  Whfoi  hts 
jonrtky  \\m  vnd«d*  fiier  e ;wiM®  hbAveary  pil- 
grimage tft  a dmilmug  fthd  fold  court.  Mm 
triumph  waft  fbndtel  o wn  the  scan ; H yaim* 
at  on 00  to  mn:  homes.  to  miliums  of  lu>nu\v 
iti  all  lands.  And  now,  thanks  to  sokneo, 
wo  ccui  folidvr  him  step  by  su  p,  and  see  vvifb 


My  iufttvuctinue 
were  ui  jscp^ftf  edf  if; IB 

■8|k0$£  fhdotiel  Ur&ulfti  of 

1 ho  Nbte  ‘Ut  eoemmmv%uU\  lakes  Victoria 
upd  Taogtudkar  and  by  fhy  of 

the  latter  ta 'Conijplett  (ho 

of  &pftfe>  ;ipd  Bnrtfhn  a)i;d;.1a^H^To  ctuhldbto 
rhe  d?rioA‘Vom*.s  of  f>x-  Xaving^tono,  With  a 
fooling  of  graiitnde  fn  Pivine  FroV- 

hlenciv  who  hW-^P  miuuai3mi»|ty  mteed  mo 
hud  Jtty  p<s»plo  (rt\ m U10  Mirrors  ft f slavery 
and  the  fuing**  ft  £ frmd  doatb  at  tin*  hands 
4 if  (Uittuilntla,  after  Bv&  months7  dm  1 y toil 
ihrUngh ^ fl* II -«u v«l  rnp- 
id&f  svii  o With  aw  Ok*  ion  t nm  n l u 

itosfr  f«t  op|)«wo  tb^  hosts  of  w;  agos,  and  out 
of  thirty-two  liarMo.s  hnvngbr 'm  acrons 
lmXmio  u Aivien  Ui  tin*  Atianths  Onn;u»,  l m- 
form  yvni  that  the  vvorktuf  tbt*  Anglo*Aiuer< 


ti|4;  “ l.Al»V  AMOF/* 


!iis  ovos  all  the  ftdvrntnres  that  tefell  liinu 
and  Ull  the  woivdors  ibid  opeinsl  to  3jk  vkny' 

and  read  tin*  story  in  his  line,  okar,  nercone 
S^kjcdn  Kiiglisb,  siuipk  In  its  strength,  tvith 
the  etauipt  ef  trtdb  in  ilia  eiiiifdmtrl  If  vre 
Arft  giatotYii  that  Sikh  a v-  ovk  a*  tJjLa  dbscov  - 
fTf  uf  Africa  slnmld  have  heeii  r|i>uc  m mi r 
Unit*,  how  id  mb  rnoir  grafetal  aboard  wah** 
tlftif  the  sinry  nf  ft  dhonld  te^fpeii  t«>  ?t$  w» 
Urn  ftn  nipt  nous  army  with  which  print*! 
and  nrrist  It  a- ftp  mrtmthtivfX  Ujcso  volmnee! 

Without  prottMiding  to  do  tnon  tliau  /Y»i* 
knv  Sta(dfcy/!bV'thft  fefriHtvkt  TVwh Ion,  h‘l  uw 
go  with  hliailVruhgh  t lie  so  t w»  vnlunn^.  and 
hear  SmuftlhViig  t tir>>H  iitfti  sec 

%dn 1 0 1 b^  h g r«Jf  tl  • ti »V  u 1 ar W,ls»  On;  1iV;h v * 1 » g 
Zourahnr,  bio  fust  mm  wO*v  in  mamh  fn'A’ic- 
foHa  N' van  Ui.  The-  n.xplotftt.iftii  of  i bis  lake 
n aa  Itis J aek.  ^hf'^ 
rids  to  ho  keti-lftrh  aar  latiinilft  dad 

tfVwj ^ 4 on 
inland  sft.fi,  it  1 ho  source  o!  the  Nile, 

nr  fbn  so u n;c.  id  f fift  Oongn  1 W*asi  it  a vsin- 
gln  luli<%  bltxi  ffiJt  u Late  fdgan  , nr  a 
part  of'myyattH'  ftyefx.Mft  f Oih»*r  travelers 
dmd  •sect!  it,  but  ilirir  nbsernttifttrs  lind  te«u 


icau  expeditifth  which  y on  c on \ 1 11  i ski m 1 od  mo 
tt?  peHYifat  lias  bteii  pcffur/tithl  to  the  *&&ty 
kt .t*se*  ' V it:  ’ ,• 

The  deeds  t h us  tolil  witli  ffHutnHl  pUI  > ,‘UTi 
iniW  before  us  in  t wo  large  volume*  Hum  t tie 
pn-HS  bf  Harper  ai'u.t  LVotbefs,  giowfbg  with 
ill lO'traliousjUUti  \nd ivied  in  ckar  royal  type. 
Jl  Uiduiphus  eft u' id  have  fctdd'  bus  $t*\fyw  Hd^ 
fas)Vft>U . and  ftrvtihl  huv^givnu  il  Hpltk  world 
with  Up»sn  «rc*5.vH(»ries  of  nrt  and  sidvunc^ 
ftKkhdUUrft  pomlun  it  would  lnv-o  boon 
to  him  ! nf  howr  ufUrh  more,  vahm  to  the 
world  ! Bui .Cobiiuhns- ■lived  in  an  ;vpo  when 
kings  wo.nt  In  I’aiiosMfi  * who.n  ri  odvr-afiun 

wu«  ) hel  a w ,1  k*fthi i»g  from  lftdg  hUarrua** 
tlun  bp  tlW  Hunt  darkucm  *^>1  fhft  idnis- 
tm  ; ..v/hf;u  ihftf r w;m  no  livoratim*  but  wind 
rjujin  fnvm  iby  wde^Vt  khevv 

tif’  tlh*  pmss,  tlm  ^loajn-ofigmi'j  and  the  ielh- 
^o»ph.  -Sfauby  went  forth  as  H10  ruiihassa- 
doT  uf  A tdvdizaUou  of  1 bo  Variety  ami  rnuj*- 
nafy  of  avioolj  » oiauibur  nz/v.-r  Jiaiddf  rai/md. 
th‘  foprostom-d  two  newspapers,  the  y*w 
ork  MSairi  and  uie  LoitJou  Teki<p'apb~~ 
}ea*ler^  of  a tv  1 if v } r 1 if ♦ w on vvun passt*s 

and  rules  ILo  \Tftrbi.  Ifc  Vimied  with  him 
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imperfect  aud  cursory.  They  did  not  go 
prepared  to  study  it.  Stauley  bad  made 
every  preparation,  and  such  is  the  loyal  in- 
terest he  took  iu  his  expedition  that  be- 
fore leaving  England  he  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  make  a scientific  report 
of  his  discoveries.  Stauley  knew  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  was  marching.  It 
was  the  old  route  to  the  laud  of  Livingstone, 
when  in  1871  he  made  his  ever-inemorable 
journey  to  rescue  that  great  English  man — to 
rescue  him  from  the  fate  to  which  he  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  men  who  have  since 
been  censuring  Stanley  for  his  own  methods 
in  dealing  with  the  Africans.  In  103  days 
Stanley  reached  the  first  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney; and  he  himself  notes  as  a matter  lor 
congratulation  that  he  had  accomplished  a 
inarch  of  720  miles  through  a wild  aud  some- 
times a hostile  country  in  three  mouths — a 
inarch  that  would  have  taken  an  Arab  cara- 
van nine  months. 

The  march  to  Victoria  N’yanza,  as  we  may 
call  the  first  stage  of  Stanley’s  journey,  was 
iu  itself  full  of  interest  and  adventure,  al- 
though, as  he  afterward  said,  it  was  child’s 
play  compared  with  wrhat  he  was  to  do  and 
endure  on  the  Congo  and  in  the  couutry  of 
the  cannibals.  Stanley’s  narrative  gives  us 
a vivid  idea  of  travel  iu  Africa  under  its 
best  conditions ; that  is  to  say,  through  a 
country  fairly  known,  which  has  been  visit- 
ed by  white  men,  and  is  now  traversed  by 
frequent  caravans.  Sometimes  they  crossed 
“broad  and  bleak  plains,  where  food  was 
scarce  and  cloth  vanished  fast,”  aud  some- 
times they  came  to  hilly  countries,  where 
the  people  were  civil  aud  hospitable.  Some- 
times they  were  in  troublesome  districts, 
where  there  were  warring  tribes,  where  the 
people  were  treacherous  or  hostile,  and  then 
Stanley  could  only  sleep  with  his  hand  on 
his  rifle.  There  were  furious  tempests,  “ and 
some  days  Nature  and  man  alike  w^arred 
against  us,  while  ou  others  both  seemed  com- 
bined to  bless  us.”  Other  troubles  came  to 
the  intrepid  commander  and  his  small  army, 
more  especially  that  poteut  and  untiring 
enemy  of  all  African  travel — Typhus.  This 
was  the  enemy  who  menaced  Stanley  at 
Zauzibar,  and  never  left  his  footsteps  until 
he  embarked  at  Loanda;  who  followed  him 
night  and  day,  doing  his  awful  will  upon 
the  expedition.  And  so  from  these  misfor- 
tuues — from  famine  and  fatigue,  from  fever 
aud  massacre,  from  mutiny  and  death — the 
little  army  dwindled  away ; and  it  is  a won- 
der that  it  did  not  return,  or  at  least  content 
itself  with  visiting  Livingstone’s  country 
and  exploring  Victoria  N’yauza,  and  return 
with  the  report  which  has  been  brought  for  so 
many  centuries — that  Africa  continued  hos- 
tile to  those  who  came  to  woo  her,  and  would 
not  be  won.  Nor  does  it  surprise  us  that, 
amid  all  these  discouragements,  the  heart 
of  Stanley  should  have  faltered.  “ The  ex- 


pedition seemed  doomed.  Promises  of  re- 
ward, kindness,  threats,  punishmeuts,  had  no 
effeot.”  But  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
the  leader  was  felt  iu  the  commaud.  “The 
white  men,”  he  says,  “although  elected  out 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  Englishmen,  did 
their  work  bravely,  heroical ly.  Though  suf- 
fering from  fever  aud  dysentery,  insulted  by 
natives,  marching  under  the  heat  aud  equa- 
torial raiu-storms,  they  at  all  times  proved 
themselves  of  noble,  manly  natures,  stout- 
hearted, brave,  and,  better  thau  all,  true 
Christians.”  These  are  the  men  by  whom 
empires  are  made,  but  for  them  there  was  uo 
empire  but  the  memory  of  duty  well  done ; 
uo  trophy,  uo  reward,  unless  what  is  to  come 
as  the  reward  for  well-doiug  in  the  final 
day  of  account.  Two  of  them  w ere  to  sleep 
uear  the  banks  of  Victoria  N’yauza,  victims 
of  disease ; the  other  was  to  be  w hirled  into 
eternity  over  the  rapids  of  the  Cougo,  wheu 
his  journey  was  almost  at  au  end. 

Sometimes  Stauley  was  in  the  wilderness 
without  guides.  This,  however,  seemed  a 
happiness  compared  to  his  position  when  he 
did  have  guides  who  betrayed  him,  as  hap- 
pened early  in  his  expedition  in  Ukimbu, 
near  the  elephant  country.  In  Ukimbu  the 
guides  ran  away,  aud  Stanley  found  himself 
on  the  edge  of  a wilderness  with  but  ten 
days’  provisions.  He  had  trusted  his  guides, 
and  purchased  a small  quantity  of  food. 
He  endeavored  to  pieroe  the  wilderness,  but 
his  track  was  lost  in  a maze  of  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  trails.  He  could  only  depend 
upon  his  compass.  The  second  day  found 
a jungle  of  acacia  and  euphorbia,  through 
which  the  meu  had  to  crawl  and  scramble 
along  the  ground,  “ under  natural  tunnels 
of  embracing  shrubbery,  cutting  the  con- 
volvuli and  creepers,  thrusting  aside  stout 
thorny  bushes,  and  by  various  detours  tak- 
iug  advantage  of  every  slight  opening  the 
jungle  afforded.”  There  w'as  no  water. 
Overcome  with  hunger  aud  thirst,  the  com- 
mand began  to  straggle  and  faint.  Some 
managed  to  reach  camp,  where  medicine  and 
restoratives  brought  them  streugth.  Five 
never  returned.  One  of  them  was  found 
dead  in  the  woods,  and  of  the  other  four  it 
is  believed  “they  hopelessly  wandered  ou 
nntil  they  also  fell  down  and  died.”  On  the 
fifth  day  they  came  to  a village,  but  the  vil- 
lage comprised  only  four  negroes,  their  wives 
aud  little  ones,  aud  had  no  food  for  such  a 
large  command.  Stauley  learned  that  there 
was  another  village  twenty-nine  miles  away, 
named  Suna,  and  he  sent  a picked  band  of 
twenty,  the  strongest  and  most  enduring,  to 
visit  Suna  and  bring  food.  He  scoured  the 
w oods  for  game,  but  there  was  no  game.  A 
lion’s  den  w as  found.  In  this  den  were  two 
young  lions,  which  were  killed  and  skinned. 
But  of  what  avail  were  two  lion  cubs  to  an 
expedition  of  starved  men  f Surely  here  was 
death  at  last — death,  defeat,  annihilation  ; 
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and  this  proud  expedition  which  had  set 
out  so  gloriously  from  Zanzibar,  resolved  to 
force  the  mystery  of  a continent  and  fight 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic,  why,  all  that  could 
happen  to  it  was  to  perish  in  an  African 
jungle  of  lions  and  elephants,  to  perish  as 
so  many  had  done  before,  leaving  ouly  the 
name  of  Stanley  to  be  added  to  the  sad,  dis- 
mal roll  of  martyrs  to  African  discovery. 
“Returning  to  camp,”  says  Stanley,  “from 
the  fruitless  hunt” — nothing  in  all  that 
wilderness  but  the  two  lion  cubs — “I  was 
so  struck  with  the  pinched  faces  of  my  poor 
people  that  I could  have  almost  wept,  if  I 
might  have  done  so  without  excitiug  fear 
of  our  fate  in  their  miuds.  I resolved  to  do 
something  toward  relieving  the  pressing 
needs  of  tierce  hunger.”  Stauley  had  med- 
ical stores,  which  in  such  an  expedition  are 
a sacred  trust.  He  opened  a sheet- iron 
trunk  and  made  it  serve  as  a pot.  Into  this 
pot  he  doled  out  five  pounds  of  Scotch  oat- 
meal— perhaps  the  most  precious  of  all  his 
possessions — aud  three  tins  of  “ revalenta 
araluca,”  and  made  a gruel.  “ It  was  a rare 
sight,”  he  says,  “ to  see  those  poor  famine- 
stricken  people  hasten  to  fchafcTorqnay  dress 
trunk  and  assist  me  to  cook  the  huge  pot 
of  gruel;  to  watch  them  fan  the  fire  to  a 
fiercer  heat,  and,  with  their  gourds  full  of  wa- 
ter, stand  by  to  cool  the  foaming  liquid  when 
it  threatened  to  overflow.”  The  porridge 
kept  the  expedition  alive  for  forty-eight 
hours,  when  Stanley  heard  the  musketry  of 
his  returning  embassy  coming  in  from  Sima 
with  food.  “The  grain  was  most  greedily 
seized  by  the  hungry  people,  and  so  ani- 
mating was  the  report  of  the  purveyors  that 
the  soldiers  one  and  all  clamored  to  be  led 
away  that  afternoon.”  And  so  our  leader 
marched  on. 

Two  more  of  liis  army  were  to  die  in  that 
fatal  jungle,  and  soon  he  was  to  lose  Edward 
Pocock,  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Pocock 
found  his  death  in  the  jungle,  but  the  dis- 
ease ouly  developed  in  Suua,  where  dwell  a 
people  remarkable  for  vigor  and  beauty,  but 
a suspicious  people,  with  whom  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  live.  Pocock  was  ill  with  ty- 
phoid fever,  others  were  troubled  with 
swamp  diseases,  ami  so,  with  his  sick  ones 
swung  in  hammocks,  Stanley  moved  on  to 
more  promising  lands,  where  the  people  were 
civil,  and  where  food  aud  cattle  could  be 
found.  In  a day  or  two  they  fouud  such  a 
land  at  Chiwyn,  four  hundred  miles  from 
Zanzibar.  Here  are  the  trickling  streams 
and  infant  waters  which  flow  on  until  they 
swell  into  the  burden  of  the  mighty  Nile. 
Here,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1875,  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  Pocock  died.  “ We  buried  him,” 
says  Stanley,  “that  night,  under  a tree  on 
which  his  brother  Frank  had  cut  a deep 
cross,  and  read  the  beautiful  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  over  him  as  we  laid  the 
poor  worn-out  body  in  its  last  resting-place.” 


Stanley  mourned  Pocock’s  loss  as  that  of  a 
sterling  man,  noble,  brave,  and  faithful, 
whose  cheery  bugle-notes  rang  out  with  ev- 
ery dawn,  and  whose  sweet,  simple  songs, 
“of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  reper- 
toire,” brightened  many  a camp-fire. 

Of  Stanley’s  wars  ranch  has  been  written. 
Various  Englishmen,  from  Lord  Derby  down, 
have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  these  con- 
flicts, and  the  discussion  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a permanent  chapter  in  African  litera- 
ture. The  American  observer  will  notice 
that  at  the  time  Stauley  was  adding  fame 
to  the  names  of  the  British  Princess  Beatrice 
aud  the.  future  British  Queen  Alexandra  by 
giving  these  names  to  two  important  dis- 
coveries in  Africa,  Lord  Derby  was  issuing 
orders  to  the  British  consuls  to  prevent  his 
carrying  the  British  flag.  This  reminds  us 
of  Columbus  returning  home  in  chaius  a 
prisoner  to  the  king  to  whose  empire  he 
had  added  continental  dominion.  It  was 
rumored  that  Stanley  was  to  be  arrested 
when  he  .came  to  the  coast,  if  he  ever  did 
come ; and  the  New  York  Herald , as  his  em- 
ployer aud  champion,  went  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vance his  American  citizenship  as  a reason 
why  he  should  not  be  arrested  without  at 
least  a protest  from  the  American  govern- 
ment. But  as  it  happened  that  Stanley  did 
return  to  British  Boil  au  honored  guest  on  a 
British  man-of-war  and  not  a prisoner,  and 
as  the  first  to  welcome  him  was  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  we  may  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  Lord  Derby’s  action  was  an  impulse 
based  upon  incorrect  information,  and  never 
a serious  purpose  of  the  government.  Of 
course  if  Stanley  could  have  crossed  the 
Africau  continent  without  harming  any  oue, 
his  takiug  of  life  would  have  been  massacre. 
The  history  of  Africau  exploration,  like  that 
of  exploration  in  our  own  Indian  territories, 
is  unhappily  the  history  of  continued  war. 
Iu  our  country  white  men  were  slain  to 
gratify  a savage’s  craving  for  blood.  In 
many  parts  of  Africa  meu  are  slain  for  food. 
Stanley  a good  part  of  his  time  was  moving 
among  people  who  would  have  killed  hi  in 
aud  liis  whole  command,  as  our  Indians  kill 
the  buffalb,  namely,  to  eat  them.  “ I don’t 
choose,”  said  Livingstone,  “ to  be  made  meat 
for  black  men.”  This  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  that  gentle  soul  refused  to  go  into  the 
Congo  country;  and  it  was  in  the  Congo 
country  that  Stauley  fought  most  of  his 
battles.  Wo  think  the  law  of  self-defense 
can  be  put  on  no  higher  ground  tliau  the 
dislike  to  l>e  killed  and  eaten  by  your  en- 
emy. Iu  other  regions  Stanley  fought  to 
save  himself  from  being  killed  aud  his  army 
robbed.  His  expedition  was  a tempting  one 
to  the  black  men.  He  carried  his  army  chest 
with  him  in  the  shape  of  bends  and  cloths 
and  wire  and  cowries  and  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, which  were  as  much  the  currency 
of  his  command  ns  the  greenbacks  with 
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stolen  from  tbeir  villages  by  Stanley’s  men. 
Stauley  paid  them  in  sheeting  “ about  six 
times  tbe  value  of  tbe  stolen  articles” — any 
thing  to  keep  the  peace.  But  peace  was 
not  to  be  preserved  on  such  terms.  Tbe 
savages  attacked  Stanley.  A youth  named 
Suliinau,  “out  collecting  fire-wood,”  was 
killed,  “ a dozen  spears  having  beeu  plunged 
into  his  back.”  This  incident  inflamed  the 
men  in  Stanley’s  comuiaud.  Calmly  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  He  detailed  sixty  men 
to  throw  up  works — bushes  and  a high  fence 
of  thorn — and  twenty  men  to  build  rude 
platforms  like  towers.  He  used  the  sections 
of  his  boat,  the  same  boat  that  was  to  ex- 
plore Victoria  N’yauza  and  leap  tbe  virgin 
rapids  of  tbe  Congo,  for  an  inner  citadel 
should  tbe  worst  come.  Thus  tbe  battle 
raged,  and  when  tbe  retreat  was  sounded, 
fifteen  of  tbe  enemy  were  killed,  and  many 
wounded  borne  off  by  friends.  Even  Bull, 
Stanley’s  British  bull-dog,  did  bis  part  in 
the  fight.  Tbe  next  morning  tbe  battle 
continued.  One  detachment  of  Stanley's 
small  commnud  ventured  too  far  from  its 
support.  It  was  the  contingent  of  Farjalla 
Christie,  who  became  “ too  excited,  and  be- 
cause the  enemy  ran,  imagined  that  they 
had  only  to  show  themselves  to  cause  every 
native  to  fly/’  Tbe  enemy  turned  on  poor 
Farjalla  Christie  and  bis  rash  contingent, 
and  slaughtered  them  all  but  one  fleet  mes- 
senger, who  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  A sec- 
ond detachment  was  about  to  fall  iuto  a 
similar  disaster,  wbeu  Stauley  succored  it. 
This  was  tbe  end  of  actual  combat.  Stan- 
ley's men  pursued  tbe  enemy.  “ Soon  a score 
or  more  of  villages  were  enwrapped  in  dense 
volumes  of  smoke.  Even  at  a distance  of 
eight  miles  we  beheld  burning  villages,  and 
shortly  after  the  blazing  settlements  to  the 
north  and  east  announced  our  triumph  on 
all  sides.”  Iu  the  eveuing  the  victors  came 
home  laden  with  spoil — with  cattle  and 
graiu.  But  the  price  of  the  victory  was 
dear  euough  to  a small  army,  for  the  muster- 
roll  showed  that  Stanley’s  loss  was  twenty- 
one  killed.  The  next  day  the  enemy  show- 
ed a resistance,  although  they  had  lost 
thirty-five  men.  But  there  was  no  fighting 
power  left.  Stanley  burned  the  village,  and 
iiis  army  returned  “through  the  now  silent 
and  blackened  valley  without  molestation.” 
Before  daybreak  next  morning  he  marched 
to  the  northwest,  “leaving  the  people  of 
Ituru  to  ponder  on  the  harsh  fate  they  had 
drawn  on  themselves  by  their  greedy  treach- 
ery and  wanton  murderous  attack  on  peace- 
ful strangers.” 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  what  might 
be  called  the  battle  of  Vinyata.  If  we  were 
to  criticise  it  in  any  way,  we  should  say  that 
the  time  to  have  nttacked  was  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  few  lives  lost  then  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  the  three  days’  war, 
the  burning  of  villages,  and  the  loss  of  so 


many  lives.  We  have  no  doubt  Stanley 
thought  so  himself,  and  wheu  next  he  had 
to  strike,  he  did  it  with  promptness  and 
vigor.  Stanley  did  not  fight  the  Ituru  peo- 
ple until  he  was  compelled  to  fight  for  his 
life  aud  the  safety  of  his  command.  But  the 
battle  and  the  unusual  perils  of  the  march 
left  him  in  a sad  condition.  He  had  only 
194  men  left.  “ In  less  than  three  mouths,” 
he  says,  “I  had  already  lost,  by  dysentery, 
famine,  heart-disease,  desertion,  aud  war, 
over  120  men,  natives  of  Africa,  and  one 
European.  Such  a reduction,”  he  continues, 
“ even  in  a strong  regimeut,  would  be  deem- 
ed almost  a catastrophe.  What  name  will 
you  give  it  when  you  can  not  recruit  your 
numbers,  when  every  man  that  dies  is  a loss 
that  can  not  be  repaired,  wheu  your  work, 
which  is  to  last  for  years,  is  but  commen- 
cing, when  each  morning  yon  say  to  your- 
self, this  day  may  be  your  laatf” 

The  battle  of  Vinyata  may  be  said  to  end 
the  first  part  of  Stanley’s  pilgrimage.  The 
second  was  when  he  came  to  Victoria  N’yan- 
za.  The  battle  took  place  iu  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1875;  and  on  February  27, 
at  noon,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  near  the  village  of  Kageliyi, 
grateful  to  him,  among  other  things,  because 
it  was  11800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  What 
remaiued  of  the  journey  was  not  lacking  in 
incident,  but  we  have  not  space  to  dwell 
upon  it.  Stanley  hurried  on  with  his  sore 
aud  stricken  command.  He  passed  through 
a land  where  the  dreaded  “ Mi  ram  bo  and  his 
robbers”  were  at  war,  but  did  not  meet  them. 
This  Mirambo  seems  to  be  a kind  of  Afri- 
can Attila,  making  war  upon  all  mankind, 
“ proof  against  the  countless  medicines  and 
magic  arts  that  have  been  made  and  prac- 
ticed against  him.”  Stanley  escaped  Miram- 
bo, however,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  regret- 
ted in  the  interests  of  African  peace,  for  if 
Mirambo  had  assailed  Stanley,  that  savage 
warrior  most  probably  would  have  found  his 
Waterloo.  Part  of  the  journey  was  through 
acacia  jungles,  over  shallow  soil,  the  bare 
rocks  bearing  testimony  to  the  fury  of  the 
tropical  rains.  He  noted  many  strange  geo- 
logical phenomena — rocks  ofgrauite,  gneiss, 
and  porphyry,  “peeled,  as  it  were,  rind  after 
rind  like  an  onion,  or  leaf  after  leaf  like  an 
artichoke.”  In  the  primal  days  this  must 
have  been  a vast  inland  sea.  As  Stanley 
drew  nearer  Victoria  N’yanza  he  found  a bet- 
ter soil,  a populous  couutry,  rolling,  grassy 
plains,  and  rich  iu  cattle — a country  that 
some  day  must  become  the  seat  of  a civ- 
ilization as  ripe  and  splendid  as  that  now 
growing  into  an  empire  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Ontario — a civiliza- 
tion tempered  by  Christianity,  and  strength- 
ened by  industry,  science,  and  peace. 

So  Stanley  sat  him  down  in  his  camp  to 
rest  after  his  march,  to  give  his  men  rest, 
and  prepare  for  his  exploration.  His  camp 
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He  left  Poeock  aud  Barker  in  Iiih  camp,  mid 
em  harked  on  the  waters  of  the  Victoria 
N'yuuga,  “ proceed ing  eastward  to  the  nn- 
kutiwtt  and  fabulous  distance,”  w ith  a picked 
crew  of  eleven  men  and  a guide.  The  geo- 
graphical ami  seieu title  value  of  t bis»  exploit*- 


was  south  latitude  2°  31',  east  longitude 
33  13\  which  our  readers  may  note  on  their 
maps  m one  of  the  important  points  in  the 
geography  of  Africa.  The  question  before 
him  was  this  : “ Is  the  Victoria  N’yauza  one 
lake,  or  does  it  consist  of  a group  of  Jakes, 


such  ns  Livingstone  has  reported  it  V*  To 
settle  this  problem  he  had  brought  with  him 
a voentd,  which  had  been  carried  in  sections 
from  Zanzibar  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men. 
You  LVIL-No.  341. — 13 


tion  may  he  readily  summed  up,  hut  there 
were  events  of  n personal  character  which 
are  not  without  interest.  He  coasted  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  around  many  a 
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noble  bay.  He  penetrated  every  bay,  inlet, 
and  creek  tbut  indent  it*  shores.  All  this  be 
did,  not  as  an  idle  traveller  watching  cur- 
rents and  scenery,  but  with  instruments  of 
science,  so  that  bis  observations  have  a 
mathematical  quality.  While  on  this  ex- 
ploration Stanley  found  painful  traces  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  Arab  slave-dealers 
have  been  the  curse  of  this  fair,  rich  land, 
and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  our 
explorer  found  himself  among  timid  and 
suspicious  races,  loath  to  talk  to  strangers, 
and  not  apt  to  love  people  carryiug  guns. 
Stanley  not  only  fouud  the  slave-trade 
flourishing,  but  its  agents  were  preparing 
to  increase  the  trade.  “ Nothing,”  he  says, 
with  a burst  of  generous  iudiguation,“  would 
have  pleased  me  better  thau  to  have  been 
commissioned  by  some  government  to  hang 
all  such  wretches  wherever  found.”  While 
sailing  around  Chaga  Island,  Stanley  had 
what  might  be  called  another  battle,  or  at 
least  a collision.  The  reader  will  note  in 
this  engagement  that  our  commander  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  battle  of  Vinyata 
— had  learned  that  in  dealing  with  savages 
it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  tirst  blow. 
At  Vinyata,  Stanley  remained  passive  until 
his  men  were  murdered.  Then  came  a pre- 
longed conflict,  and  the  result  was  many 
deaths  in  his  command  and  a terrible  retri- 
butiou  upon  the  natives.  Much  might  have 
l>een  spared,  the  loss  in  his  own  ranks  and 
the  desolation  of  the  enemy,  if  Stanley  had 
fought  the  battle  of  Vinyata  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  battle  of  Chaga — principles 
which  he  observed  iu  the  many  battles  that 
were  to  come.  Aud  we  And  iu  this  an  ex- 
planation of  the  policy  which  so  many  of 
Stanley’s  critics  have  called  a cruel  aud 
barbarous  policy.  It  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  true  military  geuins, 
the  application  of  that  principle  of  war 
which  requires  that  in  striking  a mob  it  is 
humane  to  strike  hard,  to  strike  at  once. 
It  was  the  idea  of  Cromwell,  who  shot  the 
trooper  who  proposed  to  turn  Ills  line  into 
a prayer-meeting.  That  one  shot  saved  a 
mutiny,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  lives,  the 
existence  of  an  army,  and  the  honor  of  a 
flag.  It  was  the  idea  of  Napoleon,  who, 
when  he  defended  the  Convention  against 
the  insurrection  of  the  Paris  faubourgs, 
tired  with  loaded  guns  the  first  time.  Na- 
poleon ended  the  insurrection  aud  saved  his 
government. 

Sailing  near  Clinga,  the  natives,  by  a 
show  of  friendship,  enticed  Stanley  to  come 
toward  the  shore,  when  a party  in  ambush 
attacked  his  boat  with  a shower  of  rocks. 
One  of  these  assailants  was  killed  with  a 
shot  from  a revolver,  and  the  attack  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  more  battle  in  Chaga.  A 
few  miles  on,  and  Stanley  came  to  an  island, 
Uvtunn,  where  he  encountered  a fleet  of 
canoes,  thirteen  in  number,  carrying  over 


a hundred  warriors,  armed  with  spears, 
shields,  and  slings.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  entrap  Stauley  by  an  otter  to  trade  sweet- 
potatoes.  This  attempt  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  Stauley  fouud  himself  blocked  by  a 
fleet  of  canoes,  who  began  to  pluuder  his 
boat,  aud  take  away  the  beads  and  cloth 
which  were  his  currency.  One  of  the  sav- 
ages w aved  iu  derisiou  some  of  the  beads 
he  had  stolen.  It  was  a critical  moment. 
If  that  example  were  to  be  tolerated,  beads, 
cloth,  provisions,  chronometers,  aneroids, 
and  arms  would  have  soon  vanished,  aud 
the  Lady  Alice  would  have  been  as  helpless 
as  a drifting  log  in  the  surf.  Stauley  shot 
the  robber  dead.  His  friends  proposed  to 
avenge  his  death  with  spears,  but  Stanley 
with  his  repeating  rifle  killed  three  more 
of  his  assailants,  and  with  his  elephant  ri- 
fle smashed  some  of  their  canoes.  And  so 
ended  the  battle  of  Uvnma.  If  it  had  been 
fought  upon  the  principles  of  the  battle  of 
Vinyata,  Stanley  and  his  whole  crew  would 
most  likely  have  beeu  destroyed,  aud  his 
name  would  have  gone  upon  the  sad  roll  of 
travellers  whose  fate  belongs  to  the  myste- 
ries of  adventure  aud  heroism. 

Plainly,  then,  two  principles  were  now  to 
govern  Stanley’s  journeys  in  Africa.  The 
first  was  that  he  proposed  to  go  where  he 
willed  in  Africa;  to  go  as  a peaceful  ex- 
plorer if  possible,  but  at  all  events  to  go. 
The  second  was  that  no  one  should  assail 
him  without  a punishment  so  severe  that 
it  became  a memory  aud  a warning  to  all 
the  laud.  If  this  secoud  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  Bumbireh,  as  it  may  be  called,  the 
battle  for  which  Stanley  has  l>een  severely 
censured  in  England  aud  the  United  States, 
it  will,  we  thiuk,  be  seen  that  no  other 
course  could  have  been  taken  without  risk- 
ing the  expedition  aud  all  the  future  of  Af- 
rican exploration. 

The  battle  of  Bumbireh,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  to  the  enemy  the  most  disastrous, 
of  Stanley’s  conflicts,  took  place  while  he 
was  exploring  Victoria  N’yanza.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  this  time  the  forces 
upon  which  he  could  depend  were  his  little 
boat  the  Lady  Alice  aud  the  picked  crew  of 
eleven  men.  Whatever  additional  aid  came 
was  through  the  friendship  of  other  tribes. 
Stanley  had  for  a part  of  the  time  an  escort 
from  the  Waganda  people;  but  the  wTeather 
became  tempestuous,  tropical  storms  lower- 
ed over  the  heavens,  and  the  judicious  na- 
tive allies  hurried  home.  So  Stanley  with 
his  little  Lady  Alice  was  left  without-  food 
on  a dangerous  aud  stormy  sea.  Iu  this 
condition  he  came  to  the  large  island  of 
Bumbireh,  iu  south  latitude  2°  and  east  lon- 
gitude 32°.  Bumbireh  must  have  consider- 
able population,  for  Stanley  speaks  of  the 
village  of  Kajurri,  of  large  groves  of  plant- 
ains, of  green  slopes,  dotted  with  herds  of 
fine  cattle.  The  hungry,  tempest- tossed 
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mariuer  came  cheerfully  enough,  hoping  for 
at  leant  a fat  goat,  some  bananas,  and  milk. 
His  welcome  was  the  war-cry.  This  cry 
soon  changed  iuto  softer  measures,  and  by 
dint  of  much  coaxing  and  promises  of  food 
and  friendship  Stanley  was  induced  to  go 
near  the  shore.  No  sooner  had  his  boat 
reached  the  beach  than  the  natives  rushed 
into  the  water  and  dragged  it  up  on  the 
land.  Here  for  three  hours  was  a scene  of 
violence  and  terror.  The  natives  surround- 
ed the  boat,  menaced  the  crew,  shook  their 
lances.  Stanley  sat  iu  the  steru-sheets, 
holding  his  revolvers,  sorely  tempted  to 
raise  them,  kill,  and  be  killed.  44  I never,” 
ho  says, 44  saw  mad  rage  or  cruel  fury  paint- 
ed so  truly  before  on  human  features.”  For 
three  hours  he  sat  in  his  boat,  trying  all  that 
persuasion  and  presents  could  do.  Filially 
au  offer  was  made  to  the  chief,  Sliekka,  of 
four  cloths  aud  ten  necklaces  of  large  beads, 
as  a ransom.  This  offer  was  accepted.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  cloth  aud  beads,  Shekka  or- 
dered his  people  to  seize  the  oars,  which  was 
done,  wlieu  the  chief  aud  his  people  went 
slowly  off  to  their  noonday  meal.  While 
they  were  at  the  meal  a native  woman,  who 
had  taken  compassion  on  the  crew,  came  aud 
told  Stauley  that  he  aud  his  people  were  to 
be  slain,  and  advised  him  to  eat  honey  with 
the  chief,  aud  be  friends.  This  offer  was 
made,  hut  the  chief  said  he  would  eat  hon- 
ey on  the  morrow.  In  the  mean  time  Stan- 
ley discovered  a purpose  to  seize  his  guns, 
us  already  he  had  seized  his  oars.  Stauley 
told  his  men  to  be  ready,  aud,  when  he  gave 
the  woid,  to  push  the  boat  with  a will  into 
the  water.  This  was  done,  aud  the  boat, 
yielding  to  the  fierce  strength  of  men  who 
were  pushing  for  their  lives,  swung  into 
deep  water.  The  savages, 44  uttering  a fu- 
rious howl  of  disappointmeut  and  baffled 
rage,  came  rushing  to  their  canoes  at  the 
water’s  edge.”  If  they  could  have  manned 
their  cauoes,  infuriated  as  they  were  with 
battle  and  the  lust  for  plunder,  it  would 
have  beeu  unfortunate  for  the  expedition. 
Stanley  fired.  His  nieu  pulled  up  the  seats 
of  their  boat,  aud  paddled  away  as  best  they 
could,  poddliug  to  reach  the  sea  aud  escape 
from  the  cove,  in  which  their  enemies  would 
have  hail  an  advantage.  Stanley  made  what 
fight  he  could  with  his  elephant  rifle  and  his 
guns.  One  shot  passed  through  a sub-chief 
aud  killed  two  men  who  were  near  him  in 
thelineof  his  aim.  Two  canoes  were  manned 
iu  pursuit.  Stauley  sank  the  canoes,  aud 
after  this  the  enemy  retreated,  shouting  out, 
iu  a ringing  voice,  “Go,  and  die  in  the 
N’yauza !”  In  this  battle  Stanley  lost  noth- 
ing, while  the  savages  had  fourteen  dead 
and  wounded. 

This  first  engagement  at  Bnmbireh  was 
an  act  of  self-defense.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  motives  of  the  enemy.  Before 
attacking,  Stauley  exhausted  every  art  of 


conciliation.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  if 
he  ever  meant  to  return  to  Victoria  N’yauza, 
or  to  coutiuue  his  work  there,  he  must  not 
allow  au  engagement  with  so  fierce  aud  false 
a foe  to  remain  a drawn  battle.  He  resolved 
to  exact  from  the  natives  au  atouemeut  for 
their  treachery,  aud  sent  them  word  that  if 
they  delivered  their  king  and  two  chief  sub- 
ordinates to  him  he  would  make  peace.  In 
the  mean  time  he  put  the  king  of  Trobu  iu 
chaius  as  a hostage.  This  did  not  bring 
the  desired  regret  or  submission,  and  Stau- 
ley set  out  on  his  second  attack  with  a 
fleet  of  eighteeu  canoes,  coutaiuiug  230 
s(>eanneu  aud  fifty  muskets.  He  had  mude 
alliauces  with  other  tribes,  aud  thus  fouud 
himself  with  a stroug  command,  especially 
strong  considering  the  arms  some  of  his  men 
carried.  The  islanders  expected  his  coming. 
He  steered  the  first  boat  himself,  aud  direct- 
ed the  other  cauoes  to  follow  him.  Not  wish- 
ing to  laud  aud  expose  his  meu  to  disaster, 
he  managed,  by  making  a feint  to  laud,  to 
induce  the  savages  to  come  out  of  their  urn- 
bush.  He  formed  his  cauoes  iu  a line  of  bat- 
tle, the  American  aud  English  flags  waving 
as  ensigns,  aud  came  within  a hundred  yards 
of  the  shore.  The  flotilla  tired,  aud  the  tire 
was  returned  with  stones.  The  savages’  only 
hope  was  to  have  the  enemy  laud  aud  tight. 
Now  aud  then  making  a feint  to  laud,  aud 
retreating,  Stanley  managed  to  keep  enga- 
ging the  savages  without  loss  to  himself,  uud 
with  severe  loss  to  them.  Forty-two  were 
counted  dead  as  a result  of  that  day’s  en- 
gagement. Next  moriiiug  when  Stanley  re- 
turned, his  canoe  flotilla  increased,  he  ob- 
served that  the  war  was  over.  The  firing 
of  one  bullet  put  to  flight  hundreds  who  the 
day  before  had  stood  a volley.  They  came 
down  to  the  shore  and  begged  Stanley’s  men 
to  leave,  and  this  gave  the  conqueror  au  op- 
portunity 44  to  preach  to  them  that  they  had 
brought  the  punishment  on  their  own  heads 
for  at  tempting  the  murder  of  peacefnl  stran- 
gers.” Some  of  the  chiefs,  those  who  were 
with  him  as  allies,  liegged  earnestly  that 
Stauley  would  permit  them  to  land  and  de- 
stroy the  people  altogether.  Bnt,  writes 
Stanley,  44 1 refused,  saying  that  I had  not 
come  to  do  that,  but  to  punish  them  for  their 
treachery  and  attempted  mnrder  of  myself 
and  the  boat’s  crew  when  we  had  put  faith 
in  their  professed  friendship.” 

This  is  the  story  of  the  two  battles  of 
Bnmbireh,  which  many  writers  in  America 
aud  Englaud  have  called  piracy  and  wauton 
massacre. 

Let  us  pass  to  more  pleasant  experiences — 
for  these  journeys  were  not  always  warlike. 
While  on  the  journey  Stanley  visited  the 
capital  and  country  of  Mtesa,  one  of  the 
emperors  of  Middle  Africa.  Mtesa  rules  a 
large  country,  and  his  empire  extends  to  the 
outposts  of  the  Khedive’s  dominions.  On 
April  1, 1676,  Stauley  landed  amid  the  accla- 
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matrons  or  lu.uuo  people,  ana  ms  people 
were  given  sixteen,  goats,  ten  oxen,  with 
bananas,  plantain*,  sweet-potatoes,  ami  but- 
ter. Mtesa  received  Stanley  in  state,  ami 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  African  monarch 
there  were  no  evidences*  of  the  barbarity 
that  shocked  Speke  ami  Grant  nearly  twen- 
ty years  before.  There  is  no  longer  daily 
hatchery  of  women  and  children.  Mtesa 
wears  Arab  costumes,  and  has  embraced  the 
faith  of  Islam.  He  asked  Stanley  questions 
about  the  great  world  from  which  he  ciune, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  the  visit  a scene 
of  rejoicing.  On  one  day  was  a grand  na  val 
review— eighty-four  canoes  manned  by  2500 
men.  There  were  boat  races,  nium.ru vres 
in  the  water,  in  the  presence  of  < he  king  and 
Ida  300  wives.  Then  the  king  led  his  fleet 
in  person  to  show  his  skill  in  shooting. 
There  were  target  practice  and  reviews. 
Stanley  fon ml  Mtesa  .anxious  to  i m prove  hi* 
country,  to  build  roads,  ami  in  trod  nee  .what- 
ever European  ideas  would  benefit  the  na- 
tion. His  palace  was  a huge  and  lofty 
structure,  welt  built  of  grass  and  cane. 

The  conversion  of  Sites*  to  Islam  was  the 
work  of  an  Arab  adventurer  who  fascinated 
the  monarch,  and  remaining  a year  at  his 


court,  inane  me  King  a Monammeaan.  it> 
be  a good  Moslem  is  undoubtedly  a prodig- 
ious advance  from  the  heathenism  in  which 
Mte.su  was  discovered  by  Speke  and  Grunt 
a few  years  before,  mid  Stanley  fonml  him 
rejoicing  in  his  devotion  to  Mohammed  and 
the  Koran.  Hut  Stanley  says : * By  one  con- 
versation l flutter  myself  that  I have  tum- 
bled the  newly  raised  religions  fabric  to  the 
ground,  and  if  it  were  only  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a Christian  missionary,  the  con- 
version of  Mtesu  and  his  court  to  Christian- 
ity would  he  complete/’  The  suggestion 
thus  made  l*ore  fruit,  and  a mission  was  nt 
once  established  and  endowed  by  the  Eng- 
lish churches.  Mtesa  received  the  mission- 
aries with  kindness,  and  they  are  doing  their 
work  in  his  dominions. 

The  exploration  of  Victoria  N’yanza  was 
marked  with  other  adventures.  The  party 
attempted  to  laud  at  another  island,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  natives,  who  threw 
stones  from  slings.  As  the  rain  hud  spoiled 
his  cartridges,  Stanley  could  not  resent  this 
offense.  There  were  tempests,  hail  falling 
us  large  as  fd herts,  the  sky  robed  in  inky 
blackness,  thunder- waves  tossing  the  frail 
boat  hither  and  thither;  find  as  the  devoted 
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\:tvv  t^eir  own  during  ihft  night,  mid  hniinv  Tbte  ex|rtnyiI$iPu  fe  one  of  the  mfed 
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tbe  ^raud  espodition  to  toinibiftdi,  which 
wtiH  dim*  iu  tiftyveight  day*,  and 

u*W  u xbmwniiit  i>T  Hi>i*r>5  were  *mr- 

v^yenit  ( Kugeby^  fcttaii fey  fearife 
edthat aimibyr  j*£hfe  >vJiih*  men,  Frederick 
Barker,  hn*l  died.  Frtnierfek’a  dentil  took 
jdttei?  on  April  23. |SSv from  a eoitgvative 
rhitt,  The  day  Indore  hfe  death  be  bail  Wen 
put  V?ii  the  lake.  ahnoting  bippojkoiaTJH.  ttml 
PM  life  return  yhfe  utricle en  w it b a rlulf  from 
jwbiyi;  be  never  rallied.  Stanley  aj^nks  of 
him  m u man  of  ^iVrleiM^Hv  hmjrsryf  auti 
jKdrteneise,  4/ wett  Jerome  and  manly  ,T  who 
did  bfe  part  iu  the  lung  inarch  from  Zansri* 
bar  like  a hero.  Barker7*  death  reduced  the 
•white Iu rue  to  two  tneu,  Francis  Poc.oek  ami 
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One  of  the  renultn  ivf  ihia  c^pMitinb  wax 
u anr»MU«  Jlliifcaw  to  Stanley,  which  happily 
pimped  '»w»W  Ha  v ing  surveyed  Vierpris 
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vvtfe  killed  v wifi* ttlf < irt-y  ^v ;v  i^tT  fr Jw 
by  v tri b&:.&£  Africans 
The  tbiHva  jmrr  uf*Staii!e^M  .uarrativ 
waft  aiihsejpnviit ly  reedvtfred  And  jH&ui  to 
Uomlou*  shvhuaf  with  the  eolnuera  bpnal. 
There  waa  ty  temptation  to  fthtiUt  the.  It ippiM 
poturm— an  tmafe  that  wuuhltnake  rare  apprt 
in  9 War.  made'  for  kilJiog  them,  hot  not  i» 
the  fcwfy  *n<fe#  vv/*tUit  fare 

hardly  bef<»r<v  f licit  iron-hard  ivory  Hirtfob 
He  bvrurtl  nto>  of  the  ^UHa.  dfelriv'ti  vi  iaHr 
there J»re  jdlfe  whieh  Hpma:  siimki: — n I vgion 
tike-  e\jr  VeUuWMtumy • But  it  *\m 
•tfey#  dfeUpf.  »ml  ofMihl  n«t  be-  vfeiierl  It 
a gra\,  ehe.trfes.H,’  raw  ii>»P“!tb»g  %vhen 
home  C4MIB  In  view,  the  eartip  at  Kagehyiy 
and  §iatii6T  ••saifeil  iu^rtHy  uu,  life  people 
llriifg  giiufi,  waving  (laga,  hud  t?houiirfgt  Aw 
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wean.  This  mountain  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  European  complexion.  Stanley 
had  heard  of  this  white  tribe  while  with 
Livingstone;  now  lie  saw  half  a dozen  of 
them.  He  found  them  a handsome  race — 
the  women  beautiful,  their  hair  kinky,  and 
inclined  to  brownish  color,  with  regular 
features  and  thin  lips;  the  noses  were  thick 
at  the  point  Of  the  history  of  this  phe- 
nomenal tribe  ail  that  Stanley  could  learn 


and  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eves  expulsion 
from  Paradise  blended  into  one.  In  this 
legend,  Eve,  who  lived  on  an  island,  and 
knew  of  the  existence  of  a precious  fount- 
ain* was  warned  not  to  tell  any  one.  Bur 
there  came  an  evil  spirit,  to  whom  she  told 
the  secret,  and  the  fountain  resented  the 
profanation  by  bursting  forth  and  covering 
the  earth  with  a sea.  When  Adam  returned, 
wife  and  home  anil  fountain  had  all  genie, 
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and  only  the  sea  remained.  The  other  le- 
gend was  that  of  the  deluge  also.  The 
mime  Tangauika  alone  has  significance— 
the  Plain  Lake — showing  the  existence  of  a 
traditiou  that  once  there  was  a plain,  and 
that  the  plain  had  been  covered  by  a sea. 
Stanley  believes  that  Lake  Tanga nika  is 
now  in  one  of  those  geological  processes 
which  .science  attributes  to  remote  ages, 
that  the  waters  are  gaining  rapidly  on  the 
laud,  that  some  islands  had  been  formed  and 
Olliers  submerged.  There  w ere  vast  growths 
of  papyrus,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
land  front  water.  Not  long  since  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  gathered  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bike  hi  the  vicinity  of  Ujiji  lumps 
of  0 some  strange  dark  substance,**  which 
proved  to  be  asphalt  um.  The  natives  called 
it.  in  their  odd  fashion,  ^discharge  of  light- 
ning.” Stanley  could  discover  no  bed  of 
asphaltum,  no  supply  that  would  justify 
1 'liese  final mg  deposit.*.  His  theory  is  that 
it  must  have  escaped  through  some  vent 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tangauika.  All  the  evi- 
dence confirms  his  theory  of  the  geological 
convulsion,  and  at  a timo  so  recent  that 
those  who  know  t. lie  geological  periods  might 
be  able  to  assign  a limit  to  thus  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  of  nature. 

Beyond  this  there  was  nothing  discovered 


quer  the  people  with  a huge  army;  but 
they  retreated  into  their  snowy  fastness, 
and  Mtesa  fell  back,  as  Napoleon  did  before 
the  snow  and  ice  of  Russia.  .Stanley's  ex- 
pedition came  within  three  miles  of  Albert 
N’yanza,  but  the  natives  were  hostile*  ami 
Samhuzi  with  bis  12000  men  became  nerv- 
ous, and  wanted  to  go  home ; ho  they  turned 
around  and  marched  home  again.  If  Sam- 
b'uzi  had  allowed  Stanley  to  build  a fenced 
camp  and  explore  the  lake,  the  work  would 
have  been  done,  and  the  exploration  of  thy 
Albert  would  have  been  added  among  his 
trophies  to  that  of  the  Victoria. 

In  August.  l*7f>,  Stanley  was  back  in  bis 
old  town  of  Ujiji.  sacred  to  him  by  memo- 
ries of  Li  vingstone,  and  preparing  to  grap- 
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in  the  circumnavigation  of  Tangnnika  ex- 
cept tiie  fact  Mint  it  was  an  interesting  if 
not  altoget  her  a useful  body  of  water.  The 
main  result  of  the  voyage  was  to  carry  out, 
and  in  the  main  confirm,  the  valuable  work 
of  Cameron — a traveller  of  whom  Stanley  al- 
ways speaks  in  Commendation — and  dispel 
the  theory  which  Livingstone  cherished, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 


liile  on  this  expedition  that 


It  was  w 

Stanley  discovered  the  Alexandra  N’yanza. 
and  the  Alexandra  Nile. 


This  lake  and  the 
river  are  only  a part  of  the  extraordinary 
water  system  of  Equatorial  Africa,  which 
finds  its  outlet  in  these  two  mighty  rivers, 
the  Congo  and  the  Nile*  It  was  after  this 
discovery  that  Stanley  set  himself  down  to 
decide  upon  his  next  duty.  “Shall  I, ‘Hie 
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seven  Sniders,  hud  declined  tlie  task  ?” 
Then  the  question  was  remitted  to  the  som- 
bre realm  of  chance.  “Toss  up,”  said  Po- 
cock ; “ heads  for  the  north,  tails  for  the 
south.”  Three  times  the  answer  came  back 
that  tails  bad  won,  and  they  should  go  to 
the  Alexandra  Nile.  “Yet,”  said  Stanley, 
“ neither  of  us  liked  the  idea  of  being  order- 
ed south  by  the  fall  of  a dollar.”  The  truth 
was  that  Stanley's  mind  was  made  up  in 
spite  of  himself.  All  his  courage,  all  his  in- 
stincts, pointed  to  the  unknown  north  as 
the  true  held  of  glory. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1S76,  Stanley  set 
out  on  his  glorious  journey — a journey  the 
renown  of  which  will  linger  through  the 


said,  “search  for  the  head  of  the  Alexandra 
Nile,  or  shall  I continue  along  the  right 
biuik  of  the  Luulahaf  Shall  I,'*  he  con- 
tinues, in  a rapturous  strain,  11  take  this  coy 
and  maiden  Nile  fountain  by  surprise  where 
she  first  issues  from  her  oozy  bed  in  the  an- 
gle of  some  dewy  valley,  and  trace  her  thence 
through  all  her  sportive  career,  amid  flower- 
doeked  lakelets  or  the  breadths  of  ever- ver- 
md  papyrus,  or  where  she  rushes  with  fresh- 
born  vigor  and  youthful  ardor  by  fragrant 
meads  and  forest- clad  slopes  to  the  three 
blue  N'yauzaa,  to  meet  her  kindred  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  compass  as  tribute- 
bearers  to  King  Nil  us,  the  Lord  of  Floods  f 
Or  shall  I worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  ina- 
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jestic  Lnalaha,  view  with  awe  and  reverence 
his  broad  glassy  bosom,  watch  him  unfold 
his  strength  and  launch  himself  against 
rocks  with  angry  roar  until  the  woods  and 
valleys  resound  with  the  name  of  this  terri- 
ble monarch,  witness  him  receiving  his  hom- 
age from  other  potentates  of  less  renown, 
and  follow  his  waves  through  the  dark  un- 
known laud  to  where  lie  finally  discharges 
his  llood  into  the  ocean  V'  Never  was  a 
more  momentous  problem  discussed  by  an 
explorer.  It  haunted  him  day  and  night. 
He  discussed  it  with  Frank  Poeoek  at  many 
an  evening  camp-tire.  There  were  canni- 
bals to  la*  considered,  for  an  exploration  of 
the  Lnalaha  meant  an  invasion  of  the  can- 
nibal country.  “Would  it  be  possible,” 
Stanley  and  Poeoek  asked  themselves,  “ with 
twenty-three  Sniders  and  thirty-one  inns- 
ItA'ts,  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  canni- 
bals, when  another  explorer,  with  forty- 


nges,  am]  dwell  in  many  a song  and  story. 
He  had  been  already  two  years  in  Africa, 
and  his?  forces  had  been  sadly  diminished. 
Pestilence  and  battle  had  done  their  work. 
AH  his  white  associates  were  dead  but  Po- 
t-nek, and  Poeoek  was  soon  to  die.  He  re- 
cruited his  expedition  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  rifles  and  seventy  spoors,  and  took  sup- 
plies for  six  months.  “It  must  be  a very 
strong  tribe  indeed,”  he  thought, “ that  can 
drive  us  hack  now.”  “I  propose,”  lie  con- 
tinues, “to  stick  to  the  Lualaba,  come  fair 
or  come  foul  fortune  or  misfortune.”  While 
preparing  for  this  journey  he  made  inquiries 
about  his  old  master  and  friend  Livingstone, 
whose  memory  he  ever  holds  in  nftectioimte 
remembrance,  and  whose  name  he  proposed 
to  give  to  one  of  the  grant  rivers  of  the 
world.  He  learned  that  Livingstone's  hist 
days  were  those  of  a blind  and  infirm  old 
man,  moving  aimlessly  about.  The  weight 
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of  years  pressed  on  him,  the  shortest  march  - 
es  wearied  him ; he  was  ill  and  tired  and 
worn,  and  nothing  remained  hilt  his  indom- 
itable Christian  courage,  which  taught  him 
so  to  die  that  the  story  of  his  death  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  saddest  in  history.  The 
did  man  was  bent  on  solving  the  problem 
of  the  Luataba.  M What,  return  home,”  lie 
w ould  say,  “ to  be  honored  by  the  Queen  and 
welcomed?  Must  not,  can  not*  will  not — 
lift,  no,  no, no!"  He  meant  to  do  bis  duty  or 
die,  and  he  did  both.  The  work  he  could 
not  tinfoil  was  taken  tip  by  bis  disciple,  ami 
over  that  work  his  own  name  was  to  he 
thrown  with  loyal  ami  reverent  bunds,  and 
there  to  rest  forever. 

Stanley  gave  nine  months  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Ltuilahu,  or  rather  to  the  Living- 
stone, as  he  called  it,  ami  as  it  must  be  call- 
ed for  all  time.  Before  lie  went  out  on  this 
mission  we  knew  there  were  two  rivers— the 
Congo  and  the  Lualaba.  We  knew  that  the 
Congo  ran  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  its 
source  was  lost  in  cataracts.  The  Portu- 
guese were  content  to  scatter  a few  settle- 
ments about  its  mouth,  aud  trade  for  gums 
uml  ivory  along  its  banks.  But  it  was  an 
unknown  river  beyond  the  cataracts.  We 
knew  there  was  a river  in  the  middle  of 
Africa  culled  the  Lualaba;  we  knew  it  had 
a swift  current,  that  it  was  a river  of  large 
volume.  But  beyond  that  we  knew  nothing. 
Sumo  had  one  theory,  others  hud  another. 
Livingstone  w as  convinced  that  it  ran  into 
the  Nile,  was  really  the  source  of  the  Nile; 
and  who  would  question  rveu  the  theory  of 
so  great  a master?  What  Stanley  did  was 
to  show  that  the  Congo  and  Luulaba  were 
one  and  the  same;  that  the  Congo,  instead 
of  losing  itself  among  the  rapids,  was  to 
force  itself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent ; that  the  Lualaha,  instead  of  going 
north  and  submitting  to  the  usurping  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile,  was  to  turn  to  the  west  and 
force  its  way  to  tin4  sea  ; that  these  two  riv- 
ers were  to  disappear  from  the  map,  aud  he 
known  as  one  river — the  Livingstone;  that 
this  river  was  to  he  2900  miles  in  length: 
that  for  nearly  ten  degrees  of  longitude  it 
was  to  he  continuously  navigable;  that  its 
volume  was  1,800,000  cubic  feet  a second ; 
that  the  entire  area  it  drains  is  800,000 square 
miles — in  other  words,  that  here,  svas  ail  im- 
mense waterway  3000  miles  into  the  centre 
of  Africa,  navigable  with  the  exception  of 
two  breaks,  which  engineering  science  can 
easily  surmount — a waterway  into  a trop- 
ical empire,  rich  in  woods  ami  metals  and 
gracious  soil,  in  fruits  and  grains,  the  sure 
hnnm  of  n civilized  empire  in  the  years  to 
come.  As  Pctennami,  the  eminent  German 
geographer,  puts  if,  Stanley's  work  wah  to 
unite  the  fragments  of  African  exploration — 
the  achievement^  of  Livingstone,  Burton, 
Speke,  Du  Chaillu,  Baker,  Cameron,  of  all 
the  heroic  men  who  had  gone  before  him — 

Go  gle 


into  one  consecutive  whole,  just  as  Bismarck 
united  the  fragments  of  the  German  people, 
lying  about  under  various  princes  and  dukes, 
into  one  grand  aud  harmonious  empire. 
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Even  as  Bismarck  had  created  imperial  Ger- 
many, so  Stanley  created  geographical!  Af- 
rica. 

There  was  a battle  at  the  outset  at  Ruiki 
River,  which  had  no  special  result  except 
to  show  the  ugly  temper  of  the  savages. 
Then  came  the  first  cataract — the  lulls  of 
Ukassa.  This  seems  to  be  a rapid  current, 
like  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  aud  the 
boats  and  canoes  were  allowed  to  float  over. 

A month  was  passed  in  these  exploration*, 
when,  on  December  6,  Stanley  came  to  the 
country  of  Uson gora  Mepo,  inhabited  by  a 
powerful  tribe.  Stanleys  party  was  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  his  people  were  suf- 
fering from  tmmll-pnx.  Dysentery  came  and 
ulcers,  and  in  three  days  eighteen  of  the 
Arab  escort  died  from  various  cl  focuses,  main- 
ly small  pox.  Stanley  was  125  miles  from 
his  starting-place,  with  small-pox  affecting 
seventy- two  of  his  party,  when  he  had  an- 
other battle,  the  enemy  coming  in  force,  ami 
bring  poisoned  arrows.  .Stanley  made  a 
camp,  and  defended  his  army  as  well  as  he 
could.  “Through  the  night  the  poisoned 
arrows  flew,  and  were  heard  tapping  trees 

and  huts  most  unpleasantly Two  days 

and  two  nights  we  bore  cruel  attacks  by 
laud  and  water.  The  entire  country  was 
aroused  against  us.  Bowmen  climbed  tall 
trees,  and  any  person  showing  himself  in 
the  broad  street  of  the  little  town  became 
a target  at  once.  We  were  unable  to  bury 
our  dead  or  to  attend  to  the  delirious  wound- 
ed.'* From  this  difficult  position  Stanley  re- 
leased himself  by  a successful  night  foray, 
cutting  away  the  canoes  of  the  attacking 
party. 
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Thfit  titutyiH  ^}^i45»ir  ffttfrfc  ftmw  com  more 
sennas  iii  t in?  fat  t\ le  Ataly 

who  joined  HlnnUry  AT  The  Arabs 

titfej  tdurugft  uf  jH&tihnfec  *Mdl  w&rvamt  (bwr 
muhn*dgiin  '\*m  wot  tmfticftmf;  to  any  Ut.o&t 
info  the  emroih.ii  region.  So  Ur  tin**, 

week-  to*  fVcemfoor  *«$*,  A&?#,  within  eight 
W *‘V k :4  Ul’f  C V '40 i l i 11  g ..MU'  ‘ill  hi S ft  >U  ViU*V , 

ley  Was  i/ft.i|od  upon  To  lo‘il  fur*  well  to  hi* 
If.  wita  «/  trying  tiino,  -per]iap«  the 
m<wr  * rifieal  in  Mm  bddory  Urthe'rvlioltr  e?.- 
fdnlUhtm  Re  had  known  battle  and  pestV- 
ienve;  m>  w he  yttty  ta  ml  wit  ft  mu  H fty ; 

ami  iMiti.iny  niotuU  iifU  Whine  tho  nhaiohm- 
i m*td  of  hi#  ex pod if i oft ftl  m ft  the  fam tr n e t i pi  ft 
of  l»w  fonitnahil  .uni  lib*  own  tk’shnetion. 
Buell  ?i  j>4rty  only  itfstsA  in  Africa  ««•? 
ilef  tho  iirra  ilittidpUim  .au;d  kti 

lOaiffttv  y^sfftt^iijy  ho  removed  by  death.,  %£ 
t lie  aHuiy/  ti  the  .nil  the  danger*  of  the,  past 
all  vVio  terror*  of  f lu  jiftknpm*. laud.  nil  the 
. leg  whl*  of  <1  yy wrfa  and  vfttff  j i hriJ&  ft  aV*  ; 

u { d vft  pfti 1 t lie  *ft  I M&V# f i floftR  Jtantl 

of  if  jf  oof  A f r tt- » h,  ui  al  jkhfr  ftui  i % ha  t Sr  a m 


I hiy<  Tftwtt  Tver*  hunted  like  gatii^y  Uio  ^av- 
! ;*£*«  *emned  to  think  time  tyiv  had  wo  r*K 
| centra*  left  bat  ui  ^tifrader,  amt  W euiti? 

! «T  their  leisure.”  ft  took  Inin  twenty- 
lour  day j4  to  light  hi*  way  through  Ud* 
enuotrY.  uyer  a distance  of  about  forty-* Wo 
googrHjditcid  mu !c*;  It  wiw  unftfm*!ldo.  t.. 
keep  bo  the  rivur  *>rft  aevcrnnt  nflhe  fall*, 
uiid  so  the  small  i'dhm'iatiA  id  #;  kbit  tfbdngh 
t he  Joyest^  a»  ftoht  It  ^onftl- 
eamps  lyv  night-  nkmg  the  Line  muiked  okf 
during1  t%  day  rutt  ing  roads  from  above  rn 
Jighnv  otydi  falft  dragging  our  him  vy  <iaunyw 
thhaij^h  tha  wn<Hl«,  w ft Ue  tftr inmi mtim of 
the  ypiuig  mmi-  tftn  the 

Hi>vaire«  a mi  fofiigeil  for  fji'wV'  f knUly.  ft  ff 

er  ioHiiyg  live  i>um>  in  the  tuar'fh,-  aud  umtiiig 
Miirte.n  iiiih*#*  riWoV-  Hifoogit  tftr  tbrt^k 
Si  unlay  }u^sed  t he  iafd  r&titf&i'V  eiittie 
agHifi  fa  t jie  Uroad  aHi|  tii 

Monlttn?  latitude  ff'  U ^ v !h-fr  uiiiVth«*r 
hfUTle  hi IH"--* this  funk  ft  ir?rrj*f 

battle  the  I'VOdnv  romtiig  down  in  ft  fry- tour 
aiiiioos.  These  ok m>r*4  show nd  a higher  dty 


.•  Mos^rta!  »\\suk  ' 


goo} if  k^p  rhom'with^ lijni,  and  hold  thorn 
togvUiefvonft  carry  tlieui  iuii>  fife  w<rinl  and 
lot lO^onu' ywt rdyrii , si i •) ws  r ho  |nxsso«sicm 
of  fhv*  iiigl i gst  giR4  id'H  tuimi)iaod»*r  .Oft  the 
of  Treoylvi  ftot;  the  f\  rAlm  ninverl  mv ay* 

o f tt i ^ ^ ° ^ ^ 

.oiif  -•  Vtif yl  |'f  I v.sej  r'*  '■iii  5^ 

ftimi  ft)  n ft  hen  re  yd' - f fro  Mnig. 

tjhk^rWftry  1 mrn i-  fat;  VtTlfV  ^ftd  VrtfiVd 

aytoS^  tft?-  vi  ve/ . prov  yd  loo  touch  f«»* 
my  pftti):ifr:  Mu*y  wept  uh  (hotvgh  Vhry  wvn* 
nearly  heart-brokeiy  . MMfttdn-U 
Viriry  I Ahmifod  vfi  them. r lift  up  y/mr  hcad^; 
erv  oidy*‘  l5isfniHfthr’  fttid  ih»s!t  yv»m  paddl.^ 
into  the  water.  Let  the  WanyamweTj  fc- 
tnm  to  y vofgwe.  om«i  foil  flu*  talc,  to  y oni 
fi  iv mis  what  hrave  uum-  iHoso  were  w ho  took 
fftp  %rjft  te  u ui  i » d o \t v 4 rho  -great  ri  Wr  t n the 
soaf So  r tu-  Arabs  wear  their  way,  the  mn: 
tiny  •dooit  Jiftod  and  waw  hhisvn  iOnit,  and 
vft^  inilnoni'e  V>f  tjiw  leader,  >yhn  ffOsseHaed  | 
tlr^t r desherAti’'  iyhimge  which  niftke^  niie  n 
Uiniavft;,-.  vvrt'H  ftiMAni'miiiL  UfU  we  can  well 
v\i >($&.  “TL  wii.H,  ii^ y^.r* 

ftieh  ^s:  ;.»ue  oi  rie-  srufth^i  da>s  i ron*«.Md*er 

To  fta  V 4-  S,„  ,0  «0  A tri.-.f-  ' 

Ti>*  . Adafts  yone, THaalry  foivml  tlod  id- 

rinioiObol  \v;m  reflucefi  to  LUV  then  and 
wufiVrn.  VYHhU,  ii »?j$riy 

tiitry  ■ '%  i^TT^f  h»>  dgpedi  tiou  v^iiclied  f lu» 
tirst,  of  a.  new  .^iov^  t>f  egrtirfg^^  Thi>» 
'Wfl*  f in*  eonu  try  rd!  thft  i^hviun ^ hrtlfty’jti  kfhltJi 
lutiiudg  ;d‘  A ifi%  And  here,  gays  Stan- 


gi?e  of  eiviH^a  tie*iy  thai?  1 hut  fat  the  yd  I tea 
trihiM.  One  nf  fhrrn  wag  -u  nfMft.stev  vg^el 
— for  CVoitral  Africa  tu  Vust  * *VTfli  eighty 
yiargiOf  u.  Uhd; pmldies  «*igh t Iget  hjug.-spyav- 
hf/nded.  tO)e  ofet>c|i  paddle  ah  alt-  \Kfi* 

adorned  wifft  au  mny  hall  j n this  naval 
avtack  Stanley  rah  ol  u.  d there  nerd  Iiaf<» 
luhtp  tavii  fhou^a nil  nieTW  Aiuldds  rftenrv  Jk 
f luil  if  w we  m»t  doe  |rdiry . _.itrif.-(^:>.ry  tiSohat  if T 
fat.  udbes.  wlm  heani  of  Inn  eonung.  and  had 
nnnuued  f his  e.n<u*rin»us  iofeeb  The  sa yagiai 
were  duHhed  w i?h  the  ossnrnncc  of  nit  eaev 
vodory,  and  rnshed  upon  him  ih*:  hig  mon- 
ster hMimdftng  a speav.  In  a secmd  liiH 
put  ty  wvre  :Uui‘Vf  ciUTomulea,  fa  ami  ehnida 
of  spears  kankd  and  hissed  I'oi-  a short  time 
--say,  for  ten  m«m  J.‘s.’'  Dot  ftpyan*  ftplvnd 

■mih  ivory,  and  pomred  with  iron  Vdatfey • 

' were hf  Ufide  ax" ail  SfUnleyV*  - cdtw'- 

phant  nttev  u?i»;l  fti«  pivu  num  1 rug  aim.  ^od 
fire  bn pn f f de par tedd f\  alarm  apd  Avitli  grMf 
toss.  8ran lyv  lot u|eit  iii iff  pn rsued  t heJi^ ami 
cached  t heir  viltnge^.  Hedi^rovered  a rjiian- 
i irv  of  i von  •**  TTewy  Wag  nu  i vory  t wiople, 
a *lraiHitv**>i;  daUd  tusks  suitoo lifting  an 

iddh'v  » vtny  \ti^-':  wkr  - hhf ii4,  iual ftff^  ;tuil 

irydgefi-  n< I id1  ivory;  a v* try  pestles1  fat*  Ifte 
goftdthg.  «>f  casHAv  11 . p.nd  hehne  lip-  house  oi’ 

I hr  a luid  4 y rfmvda  tnVide  ofirnry  p*isH. 
BiiiuW.  ffta  (n$n  to  grUlnyf  ivdry  td 

the  v;i3 ‘i^  rft  >lghl<! fet*  t hoiisaiul  olrdlars  in 
Kaiopmut  mar-kefs,  whieh  he  gave  fimn  as 

pti/^uhohey:  In  tlft^  haf  tlu  ho  lutppily  lo»f 

otil.v  ode  man,  making  soiree  a idtogether  of 


*r  way  desigdutloi  i — %ntiley  came  tto  a 
chief  Vr  bo  W;ic*  civ  U that  he  sibm>62  entail- 
ed his  hand,  ‘ nut  king  hii w ^ out  i>i  pure 
love/’  This  iflifcf  allowed  biui  to  r^iiKiin 
three  (laya  and  buy  mipplica.  He  here  karu- 


Hut'  u fatrce  tM?  /iiMiUI,  and  .,»o  tar  Trout 
.bouiVv-M’jK tefcf*.  &«*«:  wa*  & is yxvta  Jose  TiuJeed. 

Th^ci  Miiie  fm^hier  dny»*  The  expedi- 
t,ic*u  vvum  io  need  oif  footl  {t  had  already 


#een  twenty  iM*  fftt'  hit  that 

Htwokv  tsoihV  komv,  evH’v  *it’p  *'**■  wax. 

Ihif  morn  in#,  fp  north  Jatihido  .40', 
iwirf  ea*t  koigitftule  'n»»pp  t>lie  la  ti- 


ed Jtiiit  the  fictswr  wm  called,  even  ht  native 
dtafeeMhe  river  nl-iSmiffn*  Oft  the'  14th  of 
I'VhrMory  M.iukc  ',v;«  availed  other 

tfihiY  who  mm*  m^tjr-threo 

light  canoeii,  Oi*  xmtivea  gofcgetnw  tv = hta*e 
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decorations,  with  head-dresses  of  the  skins 
of  white  goats.  This  battle  lasted  from  uoou 
until  near  suuset,  during  which  Stanley’s 
men  landed,  took  a village,  and  burned  it. 
Oil  another  occasion  there  was  a battle,  near 
Ikeugo,  wheu  the  party,  while  stopping  iu 
the  woods  to  cook  breakfast,  were  attacked. 
There  would  have  been  other  battles  but  for 
patience,  tact,  and  stern  justice.  What  Stan- 
ley had  to  dread  was  that  quarrels  would 
arise  out  of  pilfering.  So  wheu  he  left  Nyang- 
\\6  he  issued  orders  that  whoever  “mo- 
lested a native,  or  appropriated  auy  thing 
without  just  return,  would  be  delivered  up 
to  native  law,  the  puuishment  of  which 
would  be  certain  death  or  eternal  servitude.” 
Even  this  order  did  not  deter  Stanley’s  men 
from  their  propensities,  and  it  was  not  a 
valid  order  until  he  delivered  over  to  the 
natives  five  of  his  men  who  were  culprits. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  war  marked 
all  the  steps  of  the  march.  Wise  and  firm 
diplomacy  had  its  effects.  Many  tribes  were 
met  where  kindness  changed  a suspicious 
and  menaciug  attitude  to  sincere  friendship 
and  open,  candid  conduct.  “ Many  tribes,” 
says  Stanley,  “have  on  my  departure  im- 
plored me  to  return  soon,  and  have  accom- 
panied me  long  distances,  as  though  loath 
to  part  with  me.  Others,  iu  their  desire  to 
see  their  friend  again,  have  brought  their 
medicines  and  idols  before  me,  aud  conjured 
me  by  their  sacred  character  to  tell  their 
white  brothers  how  glad  they  would  l>e  to 
see  them,  and  trade  with  them,  and  make 
eternal  friendship  with  them ; and  oue  king, 
whose  friendship  must  lie  secured  before  any 
explorer  can  enter  the  Livingstone  Basiu, 
outdid  me  in  generosity  with  such  delicacy 
and  tact  that  I looked  upon  him  and  still 
regard  him  as  a phenomenon  of  benignity.” 

The  war  troubles  at  an  end,  others  re- 
mained even  more  fatal  than  those  of  war. 
It  was  necessary,  in  the  eighteen  hundred 
miles  from  Nyangw6  to  the  ocean,  to  pass 
fifty-seven  water-falls  and  rapids.  After 
the  river  reached  fourteen  hundred  miles 
on  its  journey  to  the  sea,  it  narrowed  and 
ran  through  close-meeting  uprising  banks 
of  naked  cliffs,  or  steep  slopes  of  mountains 
fringed  with  tall  woods.  Here  the  river 
was  as  rough  and  stormy  as  a sea,  some- 
times a steep  glassy  fall,  sometimes  boiling 
around  isles  of  stone  and  bowlders,  some- 
times whirlpools  and  caldrons,  the  air  filled 
with  a roar  like  that  of  Niagara.  This  part 
of  the  journey,  although  not  11101*6  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  required  five 
months  to  make.  Stanley,  looking  hack, 
regards  the  attempt  as  insanity.  But  he 
had  resolved  to  cling  to  the  river,  and  not 
to  leave  it  until  it  bore  him,  whether  over 
smooth  beaches  or  stony  bowlders,  to  the 
sea.  If  he  had  gone  around  the  cataract 
region  in  a land  march,  he  would  have  less- 
ened his  journey,  avoided  fearful  hardships, 


and  saved  lives.  But  this  knowledge  he 
bought  for  himself  aud  for  maukiud  by  ex- 
perience. Hard  as  was  the  task,  it  was  bet- 
ter done  in  this  way ; otherwise  there  wouhl 
have  been  a further  mystery.  As  it  is,  we 
now  know  every  mile  of  the  river  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth.  But  the  perils  of  these 
fulls  were  the  severest  of  the  trip,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  lost  Kalulu,  the  faithful 
black  boy  whom  he  found  iu  Livingstone 
days  and  educated  in  England,  and,  more 
than  all,  his  last  remaining  white  associate, 
Frank  Pocock. 

Pocock,  whose  brother  died  in  the  N’yan- 
za  regions,  seems  to  have  been  a fine  char- 
acter. What  won  him  in  Stanley’s  eyes 
was  his  gentleness  and  patient  temper,  his 
industry,  cheerfulness,  and  that  “tender 
love”  for  his  leader  which  Stanley  seems  to 
have  inspired  in  his  followers.  There  was 
added  to  this  a modest  piety  and  cheerful 
trust  in  Providence.  He  believed  iu  his 
work,  and  in  the  anxious  days  before  the 
expedition  started,  wheu  its  fate  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  toss  of  a silver  coin,  Pocock 
always  seconded  the  boldest  resolutions  of 
his  cliief.  He  was  a brave  man,  “ too  brave, 
alas !”  says  Stanley,  “ and  had  a strange  cou- 
tempt  for  the  tenors  of  a river,  having  been 
a Medway  fisherman  from  his  boyhood.” 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  march  Pocock’s 
feet  became  disabled  from  walking  without 
shoes;  the  rocks  and  thorns  chafed  them, 
aud  ulcers  formed,  and  lie  was  compelled  to 
go  iu  a hammock.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1877, 
in  the  eighth  month  of  the  expedition,  Stan- 
ley endeavored  to  pass  the  Massassa  Falls. 
He  discovered  while  on  his  way  that,  in- 
stead of  being  falls,  they  wore  whirlpools, 
the  water  shooting  off  as  from  the  cone  of 
a hill  to  all  sides.  The  w'atery  hill  subsid- 
ed only  to  return  again,  the  waters  whirl- 
ing around  aud  around,  faster  and  fast- 
er, w ider  aud  wider,  until  the  whole  river 
seemed  to  be  one  whirling,  seething  sea. 
Stanley  saved  his  boat  by  a miracle,  and, 
leaving  orders  to  Pocock  that  he  must  su- 
perintend the  movement  of  the  goods  aud 
material,  and  come  on  by  hammock-bearers, 
kept  on  to  the  camp,  where  lie  was  to  have 
interviews  with  -the  kings  of  Zinga.  “I 
was  seated  on  the  rocks  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,” sayaStanley, “field-glass  in  hand, 
looking  up  this  terrible  river,  exceedingly 
anxious,  for  this  w'as  the  first  time  I had 
permitted  any  person  but  myself  to  lead 
the  w*ay  down  its  wild  water.”  Something 
dark  and  long  was  seen  in  the  waves — a 
capsized  canoe,  with  several  men  clinging  to 
it.  Stanley  sent  a party  of  relief,  and  out 
of  the  eleven  men  in  the  boat  eight  were 
saved.  The  other  three,  and  among  them 
Pocock,  were  carried  into  the  whirlpool  aud 
drowmed.  Pocock,  although  lame,  insist ed 
upon  going  in  the  canoe.  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  carried,  he  said,  aud  iu  spite  of  his 
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“ The  people  cry  out  joyfully,  while  their  I 
mouths  are  full  of  rice  aud  fish,  ‘Verily  our 
master  has  fouud  the  sea  and  liis  brothers, 
but  we  did  not  believe  him  until  he  showed 
to  us  the  rice  aud  the  rum.’  ” “ It  will  be  the 

study  of  my  lifetime,”  coutinued  Stanley, 
“to  remember  my  feelings  of  gratefulness 
when  1 first  caught  sight  of  your  supplies, 
and  my  poor  faithful  aud  brave  people  cried 
out,  ‘Master,  we  are  saved — food  is  com- 
iugl’  The  old  aud  the  youug,  the  iueu, 
women,  aud  children,  lifted  their  weary  aud 
woru-ont  frames,  and  began  to  chant  lustily 
au  extemporized  soug  in  houor  of  the  white 
people  of  the  great  salt  sea  who  had  listen- 
ed to  their  prayers.  I had  to  rush  to  my 
tent  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  issue  de- 
spite all  my  attempts  at  composure.”  This 
closed  the  journey,  which,  beginning  at 
Nyangwd,  November  5,  1876,  lasted  nine 
months  and  one  day. 

8o  there  was  the  sea  at  last,  the  welcome 
sea ; and  to  these  tired  and  sorely  smitten 
heroes  it  was  a true  haven  of  rest.  Of  Stan- 
ley’s reception  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England  this  is  not  the  time  to  speak.  His 
work  w ns  done,  and  in  important  respects 
no  finer  bit  of  work  has  been  done  even  in 
this  daring  age.  This  work  opens  new 
fields  of  missionary  labor,  new  channels  of 


trade.  Already  Euglish  Christians  have 
sent  ambassadors  to  carry  the  word  of  God 
to  Mtesa.  Already  the  keeu  aud  uupatisiug 
Church  of  Rome  has  sent  French  priests  to 
follow  in  Stanley’s  path,  aud  plaut  the  hau- 
lier of  the  cross  on  the  shores  of  the  N’yau- 
zas  aud  the  Livingstone.  Already  mer- 
chants and  traders  are  planning  caravau 
routes  and  tradiug  posts,  aud  soou  we  shall 
have  sternly  curreuts  of  trade  from  lljiji  to 
Zauzibar,  and  from  Nvaugw£  to  Emboiuiua. 
The  possibilities  of  Africa  are  made  known 
to  us,  aud  the  fancy  is  bewildered  as  we 
think  what  may  be  done  with  a country  so 
rich  in  laud,  timber,  aud  metals,  served  by 
two  such  rivers  as  the  Nile  aud  the  Living- 
stone, habited  by  a geutle,  docile  people, 
more  amenable  to  civilization  tbau  any  oth- 
er savage  race  we  have  known.  Already 
the  nations  are  scheming  for  new  fields  of 
sovereignty.  Belgium,  under  its  king,  pro- 
poses settlements  on  the  N’yanzas.  Portu- 
gal is  pushing  its  dominions  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  aloug  the  Livingstone.  Englaud, 
which  denied  Stanley  her  flag,  now  aims  to 
throw  that  flag  over  his  discoveries.  Tak- 
ing it  in  all  its  aspects,  therefore,  we  tliiuk 
there  has  been  no  finer  bit  of  work  in  this 
century,  aud  the  memory  of  it  the  world 
will  not  soou  let  die. 


BUTTER  STORES  IN  PARIS. 


WHILE  waiting  for  our  breakfast  one 
morning  in  a crtmetie  in  Paris  much 
frequented  by  foreigners,  my  friend  Madame 
B — - — said,  “I  can  point  you  out  every 
American  breakfasting  here.” 

I looked  aronnd  at  the  people  seated  at 
the  different  tables,  and  wondered  if  she 
were  speaking  seriously.  In  these  days 
when  fashion  reduces  costume  aud  coiffure 
to  such  uniformity,  and  when  the  blood  of 
every  civilized  race  is  mixed  to  a great  ex- 
tent with  that  of  every  other,  distinguish- 
ing nationality  at  sight  appeared  to  me  im- 
possible. I asked  my  friend  her  secret. 

“Oh,  it  is  no  secret,”  she  replied,  smiling. 
“ I don’t  pretend  to  tell  except  when  they 
are  taking  breakfast.  They  all  put  salt  on 
their  hntte)\” 

“Your  acuteness  applies  only  to  break- 
fast, then,”  I said.  “ At  dinner  it  would  not 
serve  yon,  I suppose.”  I said  this  in  a kind 
of  savage  way,  having  the  common  weak- 
ness that  makes  all  people  abroad  defend 
their  countrymen. 

“ No,”  she  said ; “ we  never  put  bntter  on 
the  dinner  table” — a fact  I had  at  the  mo- 
ment forgotten. 

It  is  true  that  the  only  salted  butter  yon 
ever  find  in  Paris  is  the  American  butter 
(beuiTe  am&'icain ),  but  there  this  is  used  only 
for  cooking,  and  is  never  sold  in  bntter  stores, 
but  in  groceries.  It  is  our  common  tub 


butter.  The  French  butter,  the  finest  pos- 
sible product  of  its  kind,  is  sold  in  the  but- 
ter stores  scattered  all  over  the  city,  which 
furnish  nothing  but  dairy  products  and 
eggs.  These  stores  are  general ly  models  of 
order  aud  neatness.  Young  girls  or  women 
in  snowy  caps  and  aprons,  courteous  aud 
obliging,  serve  the  customers,  while  a re- 
sponsible-looking matron  sits  at  the  desk, 
supervising  the  business  aud  keeping  the 
books.  In  Paris  women  seem  to  have  mo- 
nopolized the  occupation  of  book-keeping. 

One  of  the  butter  stores  of  Paris  I remem- 
ber especially,  and  will  briefly  describe  it. 
It  was  near  the  grand  market  (La  Halle). 
The  large  window  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance always  contained  a large  loosely  ar- 
ranged bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  apparently 
gathered  from  some  rural  gardeu.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  window  except 
a glass-covered  stand  containing  Bondou 
cheeses  and  the  double  ct'bne  suisse.  Iuside, 
there  was  a long  horseshoe  counter  or  ta- 
ble, where  eggs  and  cheese  were  sold,  and 
on  either  side  marble  tables,  each  contain- 
ing about  four  huge  masses  of  but  ter,  shaped 
like  an  inverted  butter  firkin.  Over  each 
mass  was  hung  a delicate  silver  wire  about 
two  feet  long,  both  ends  terminating  in  a 
piece  of  cork.  With  this  wire  the  sales- 
woman would  cut,  almost  always  exactly, 
any  amount  ordered,  from  a demi-qmrt  (half 
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a quarter)  to  a pound.  It  being  a costly 
product,  and  always  purchased  daily,  small 
quantities  are  the  rule.  To  separate  the 
quantity  ordered,  lay  it  ou  a square  of  deli- 
cate white  paper  ou  the  little  scales,  weigh 
it,  pinch  the  corners  of  the  paper  together, 
and  place  it  on  the  cool  lettuces  in  your 
basket,  is  the  work  of  a very  few  seconds 
with  these  expert  sales-wouten.  Lettuces 
you  would  be  sure  to  have  in  your  basket, 
for  no  one  goes  to  market  in  Paris  without 
buyiug  them, they  are  so  crisp  and  fresh; 
and  naturally  you  would  purchase  butter 
after  every  thing  else,  that  it  might  reach 
home  in  the  freshest  possible  state. 

In  a Paris  butter  store  there  is  no  need 
of  tasting  or  smelling  the  butter;  buy  the 
highest  or  even  the  next  to  the  highest 
price,  and  the  quality  is  sure  to  be  perfect, 
having  that  exquisite  color,  texture,  and 
sweet-clover  aroma  possible  only  to  the  very 
best.  Salt  lessens  or  destroys  this  aroma 
in  a very  short  time,  and  is  not  necessary 
as  a preservative,  for  the  butter  is  made 
every  day.  Ten  years  ago  the  Paris  price 
of  the  finest  butter  was  about  forty  cents  a 
pound ; during  the  siege  it  was  sold  at  for- 
ty francs,  and  wras  scarce  enough  at  that. 

Oue  thing  sure  to  surprise  the  American 
in  Paris  is  the  almost  endless  variety  of  the 
cheese.  Here,  our  only  idea  of  that  article 
is  generally  the  huge  “ factory  cheese”  of  the 
groceries.  It  has  no  special  name,  cheese 
to  the  average  citizen  meaning  this  only. 
He  has  to  taste  it  before  daring  to  buy  it, 
for  the  name  conveys  little  notion  of  its 
flavor  or  quality,  and  it  may  be  mild  or 
strong,  rich  or  poor,  though  the  price  is  the 
same.  In  Paris  no  oue  dreams  of  tasting 
cheese  wheu  buying  it.  It  is  Brie,  Bon  don , 
Neufchatel , Gruyh'e , Rochefort , etc.,  the  name 
indicating  exactly  what  it  is.  Cheese-mak- 
ing iu  France  seems  to  be  one  of  the  exact 
scieuces.  A description  of  some  of  the  or- 
dinary cheeses  of  France  can  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  our  people,  because  several 
of  them  are  beginning  to  be  introduced  here. 

The  cheapest  and  most  extensively  used 
is  the  frontage  de  Brie , so  named  from  the 
place  where  it  is  made.  It  is  about  two 
feet  iu  diameter,  and  scarcely  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  high-flavored,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
spread  readily  upon  bread.  Its  odor  has  a 
faint  resemblance  to  Limburger — very  faint 
indeed,  for  it  is  excellent,  and  Americans  do 
not  have  to  learn  to  like  it. 

The  Bondon  is  snowy  white,  rather  dry 
and  crumbling,  and  a little  like  our  “Dutch” 
or  “cottage”  cheese,  but  very  much  superi- 
or. It  is  very  mild,  and  much  relished  by 
children  and  those  having  delicate  appe- 
tites. In  shape  it  is  a little  cylinder  about 
two  iuclies  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
high.  The  double  creme  suisse  (double  Swiss 
cream)  has  the  same  form  as  the  Bondonf 
but  is  so  soft  that  it  has  to  be  kept  togeth- 


er and  iu  shape  by  a band  of  thick  white 
paper.  It  is  very  creamy  and  rich  in  taste, 
but  very  delicate  both  iu  odor  and  flavor. 

The  Neufchatel  is  also  a little  cylinder, 
and  is  oue  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
French  cheeses ; for  it  is  not  made  in  Nenf- 
chatel  iu  Switzerland,  but  in  Neufchutel-eu- 
Bray,  chief  town  iu  the  arroudissemeut  of 
the  Lower  Seine.  Something  by  the  same 
name  is  made  in  this  country.  It  is  sold  iu 
some  of  the  fancy  groceries  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Occasionally  the  real 
article  is  found.  It  is  kuown  by  its  odor, 
which,  like  the  Brie,  contains  just  a hint 
of  Limburger.  Americans  soon  become  ex- 
ceedingly foud  of  it.  The  imitation  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  the  fine  odor  and  rich  fla- 
vor of  the  real  Neufchatel. 

The  Gi'uyhre  is  a Swiss  cheese,  and  comes 
from  Neufchatel  iu  Switzerland.  The  French 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  foud  of  it.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  cheese  in  this 
country ; it  is  the  Schmtzer  Kate,  or  Swiss 
cheese,  of  our  city  groceries.  A great  deal 
of  it  is  made  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  real  article  by  a sick- 
ishly  sweet  taste ; also  by  the  cells,  which  in 
the  real  nre  larger  and  contain  more  liquid. 

The  Rochefort  is  the  only  French  cheese, 
so  far  os  I know,  that  resembles  oui*s  in  form, 
being  evidently  pressed  in  a hoop.  It  is  not 
considered  ripe  for  the  table  until  clouded 
throughout  with  green  mould.  Some  prefer 
it  very  slightly,  others  very  densely,  mouldy; 
but  mouldy  iu  some  degree  it  must  be.  I 
have  often  accompanied  a French  lady  in 
Paris  iu  a long  search  for  Rochefort  of  just 
the  desired  degree  of  monldiuess. 

Eggs  iu  Paris  are  always  sorted  accord- 
ing to  size  and  freshness.  The  largest  and 
costliest  are  iu  great  demaud  for  eating 
from  the  shell.  They  are  called,  indeed,  in 
the  stores,  oenfe  h la  coque . The  next  in  price 
are  the  medium-sized ; then  there  are  the  lit- 
tle ones,  generally  used  iu  omelets.  Hard- 
boiled  eggs  being  iu  great  demand  for  salads 
in  France  and  Italy,  are  in  both  countries 
sold  in  great  quantities;  but  in  Italy  you 
will  find  the  yolks  soft,  the  Italians  using 
them  for  salads  iu  that  state. 


MEETING. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

Many  years  have  floated  by 
Since  we  parted,  she  and  I. 

Now  together  here  we  stand, 

Eye  to  eye  and  hand  to  hand. 

I can  hear  her  trembling  sighs, 

See  the  sweetness  in  her  eyes. 
Silently  I hold  and  press 
Her  soft  hand  with  tenderness. 

Silence,  who  shall  fathom  thee? 

Who  reveal  the  mystery 
Hidden  between  loving  eyes. 

Burning  hands,  and  answering  sighs  ? 
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supplies  the  Milesian  breakfast,  and  tem- 
pers the  energy  of  his  matutinal  war-whoop 
to  the  scale  of  his  custom.  In  the  sultry 
twilight  evenings  the  quiet  deepens.  No 
figure  meets  the  eye  but  the  sentimental  po- 
liceman breathing  into  Bridget’s  too- recep- 
tive ear  his  last  whispered  edition  of  the 
'*  Idyls  of  the  Area.”  No  sound  strikes  the 
ear  save  perhaps  a gentle  preliminary  row- 
fade  from  the  feline  troubadour,  as  he  dain- 
tily picks  his  wav  across  the  road,  whisking 
a meditative  tail,  ami  bumming  over  the 
fuller  gamut  of  his  guttural  serenade  for 
the  evening.  The  scene  suggests  the  deso- 
lation of  plague-stricken  Milan  or  the  un- 
earthly calm  of  the  summer  midnight  st  reets 
in  high  latitudes.  Even  the  sporadic  hoard- 
ing-houses which  break  the  desolation  of 
the  aide  streets*  rather  intensify  the  solitude 
by  contrast.  The  groups  of  guests  who  bar- 
nacle the  front  balcony  and  door-steps  are 


NEW  YORK  IN  SUMMER. 

IN  high  summer,  as  every  one  knows,  ar- 
istocratic New  York,  to  a woman,  goes 
out  of  tow  n.  When  thb  dogstar  rages,  its 
blight,  falls  upon  all  the  wealthy  portion  of 
the  city,  ami  the  “ribbon  of  respectabili- 
ty”—the  narrow  tract  from  Thirty-fourth 
Street  to  Fifty-ninth*  between  Fourth  and 
Sixth  avenues — -becomes  a sort  of  brown- 
stone  Baaibee,  a brick  and  cobble-stone  Sa- 
hara. The  noonday  huh  pours  down  on  a 
w aste  of  veiled  and  shuttered  house  fronts, 
•-'*  Wind  with  excess  of  light,-*  which  give  no 
sign  of  human  life  or  interest.  Tim  ordi- 
nary t radio  rattles  or  lumbers  through  the 
broader  streets  as  usual,  but  stirs  no  an- 
swering echo.  Have  for  this,  stillness  reigns. 
Even  the  milk  man  betrays  the  humor  of  the 
time  in  a mild  misanthropy,  as  he  drops  from 
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pathetic  rather  than  cheering  in  the  facti- 
tious gayety  which  veils  their  unspoken 
protest  against  their  incongruous  position. 
At  the  club  windows  during  the  day  the  few 
members  not  on  watering-place  duty  sit  in 
sulks  and  seersucker,  cooling  themselves 
with  all  artistic  appliances,  telling  over  for 
the  hundredth  time  their  threadbare  club 
stories,  and  watching  with  a plaintive  per- 
severance which  hopes  against  hope  for  the 
pretty  girls  who  never  go  by.  In  the  swell 
Broadway  shops  the  clerks,  w ith  an  expres- 
sion of  settled  sorrow  on  their  features,  lean 
languidly  against  the  counters,  or  hand  dowTn 
with  a lofty  indifference  the  small  wares  re- 
quired by  their  rural  customers.  Clearly  New 
York  is  out  of  town.  The  social  edifice  pines, 
not  because,  in  popular  phrase,  “ the  bottom 
has  dropped  out,”  but  because  the  top  has 
come  off.  Somehow  there  seems  an  amazing 
amount  of  life  left,  notwithstanding.  With 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  social  upper 
crust,  the  body  of  the  pie  begins  to  bloom, 
and  the  democratic  blackbird  to  chirp  and 
warble  with  unwonted  gayety.  Step  two 
paceB  aside  from  the  “ ribbon”  aforesaid,  and 
we  see  that,  after  all,  there  is  a stay-at-home 
club  of  some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand members  still  on  hand,  undismayed  by 
the  absence  of  its  class-leaders,  and  bent  on 
enjoying  itself.  There  is  no  apparent  less- 
ening in  the  tide  of  business  activity  down 
towrn,  nor  the  swarming  life  of  the  east  and 
w’est  districts.  At  night  especially,  in  the 
welcome  leisure  of  the  tepid  twilight,  the 
Teutonic  regious  of  Rivington  Street,  the 
Oriental  vistas  of  Avenue  B,  and  the  Bow- 
ery, teem  with  a multifarious  vitality  which 
admits  no  thought  of  diminution.  The  great 
tenement-houses  pour  their  tired  thousands 
into  the  streets,  and  inundate  sidewalk  and 
roadway  with  a resistless  bubble  of  baby- 
hood. The  sweltering  pavements  are  ablaze 
with  the  dazzle  of  countless  gas-lights  and 
the  smoky  glare  of  the  street  vendors’  stands. 
The  stifling  air  is  heavier  still  with  the  smoke 
of  pipes  and  cigars,  while  up  and  down  the 
long  avenues  sets  the  steady  current  of  rest- 
less humanity,  chartering,  chatting,  flirting, 
aud  gaziug,  and  peddlers,  expressmen,  mar- 
ket-men, and  auxiliary  hoodlums  fill  the  air 
with  every  shrill  semitone  of  chromatic  dis- 
cord. The  asphalt-seen  ted  walks  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park  are  literally  paved  with  a mosaic 
inlaying  of  gay  promenaders,  and  beleaguer- 
ed with  the  serried  battalions  of  the  light- 
infantry  household  brigade.  Tired  boatmen 
tug  at  the  heavy  gondolas  on  the  lake,  and 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  arched  bridges  with 
stoical  iteration.  Myriads  of  sentimental 
couples,  in  what  Schiller  calls  “the  eternal 
greenness  of  young  affection,”  beset  every 
bench  in  the  Ramble,  and  make  the  by-paths 
impassable  to  a timid  man  with  effusive  and 
obtrusive  entwinement.  If  the  great  drives 
no  longer  blaze  with  the  splendor  of  the 


four-in-hand,  they  are  only  the  more  lively 
with  the  modest  wheels  of  the  hired  turn- 
out, and  the  Fifth  Avenue  station  is  throng- 
ed with  impatient  groups  awaiting  their 
share  of  that  poetry  of  motion  which  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a Park  phaeton  at  twenty - 
five  cents  a head. 

But  if  the  picture  of  New  York  in  sum- 
mer is  lively,  how  much  more  so  the  sur- 
roundings! As  has  been  maliciously  said 
of  the  “ Hub”  that  it  is  an  admirable  city 
to  hail  from , so  a chief  joy  of  Manhattan  in 
the  dog-days  is  getting  out  of  it.  Nor  let 
my  words  meet  malign  interpretation.  No 
city  I know'  of  offers  such  facility  for  pleas- 
antly abstracting  one’s  self  for  a few  hours, 
and  within  the  limits  of  prompt  return,  from 
the  oppression  of  city  environment.  Au  in- 
grained tendency  leads  the  New  Yorker,  in 
summer,  seaw'ard.  He  wants  to  “see  off.” 
The  natural  impulse  of  our  kiln-dried  hu- 
manity is  to  expand  its  lungs  in  the  fresh 
salt  air,  and  cool  its  eyes  w ith  the  breezy 
blue  of  the  ocean  horizon.  So  the  New 
Yorker  takes  duck-like  to  the  water.  Sooth 
to  say,  he  finds  plentiful  opportunity.  Ly- 
ing, as  the  city  does,  at  the  converging  point 
of  a great  river,  a great  sound,  and  our 
lovely  bay,  it  is  the  most  maritime  of  sea- 
ports, and  Venice  itself  is  hardly  more  com- 
pletely a city  of  the  waters.  So  the  man 
of  comparative  leisure  spends  most  of  his 
summer  in  New  York,  as  I said  above,  in 
getting  out  of  it,  and  each  of  its  various 
outlets  into  the  temporary  freedom  of  na- 
ture has,  by  the  class  of  people  it  attracts, 
or  the  end  to  which  it  leads,  some  pictur- 
esque and  distinctive  features. 

Summer  comes  gently  down  to  us  from 
the  liills.  When  the  first  oppressive  days 
begin,  our  thoughts  turn  riverward.  We 
know'  that  the  coppices  are  lush  and  tender 
on  the  Haverstraw*  hills,  lawns  brilliant  in 
velvet  sheen  on  the  slopes  of  Tarry  town, 
and  the  shadows  cool  and  long  beneath  the 
mighty  sides  of  the  Dunderberg.  So  one 
fine  hot  morning  in  June  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  Twenty- third  Street  Ferry  with  a 
erow’d  of  other  excursionists  bound  up  the 
Hudson.  We  are  just  in  time.  The  steamer, 
all  a-flutter  as  to  her  promenade  deck  with 
lawn  dresses,  fans,  and  more  pretty  faces, 
sails  slowly  up  from  her  down-town  dock, 
and  the  monstrous  machine  is  laid  along- 
side the  pier-head  as  gently  as  a mother 
would  lay  her  infant  in  its  cradle.  A rattle 
of  the  gang-plank,  a rush  of  the  crowd,  a 
few  heavy' splashes  of  the  great  W'heels,  aud 
we  are  on  our  way. 

What  jolly  places  these  great  day  boats 
are,  to  be  sure ! — a sort  of  fair-weather  ark, 
with  great  shaded  after  promenade  deck, 
crowded  writh  chairs  and  stools;  roomy  sa- 
loons, with  settees,  sofas,  more  camp-stools, 
and  a piano;  and  a snug  corner  by  the  pilot- 
house for  those  whose  taste  for  scenery  will 
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with  such  soft-hearted  old  bachelors  as  give 
heed  to  their  sly  little  glances,  tormenting 
parents  aud  nurses  for  bonbons  or  ice- water, 
and  bringing  the  maternal  heart  into  the 
maternal  throat  ten  times  in  as  many  min- 
utes with  their  spasmodic  efforts  to  climb 
over  the  railings.  I notice,  too,  a good 
many  bridal  couples,  copies  more  or  less  va- 
ried of  the  pair  down  stairs,  distinguishable 
by  a certain  awkward  absorption  and  af- 
fectionate watchfulness,  which  struggles 
against  too  evident  betrayal,  set  off  by  cer- 
tain little  primnesses  of  toilet  aud  manner 
which  mark  the  newly  married  on  their  first 
journey;  for  we  are  on  the  highway  to  Ni- 
agara, aud  during  early  summer  the  great 
river  throbs  aud  thrills  throughout  its  whole 
length  with  one  grand  fifty-thousand-palpi- 
tation-power  engine  of  nascent  connubiality. 

So  the  time  slips  pleasantly  by,  and  almost 
before  we  know  it  we  are  running  past  Iona 
Island  and  plunging  into  the  gorges  of  the 
Highlands.  As  the  boat  stops  at  the  first 
landing  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  neat  turn- 
outs drawn  up  on  the  wharf,  and  the  gayly 
clad  groups  waiting  to  greet  their  friends 
from  the  city  in  all  the  pleasant  excitement 
of  their  early  villeggiatura . Presently  the 
roof  of  the  Riding-school  peeps  over  the  hill, 
and  the  boat  runs  up  to  the  West  Poiut  pier, 
crowded  with  carriages,  hotel  ’busses,  carts, 
and  loungers,  superintended  by  the  languid 
sentries,  with  their  painful  mixture  of  the 
tide-waiter,  the  hotel  porter,  and  the  war- 
rior. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  get  off  here,  for 
we  should  run  some  risk  of  missing  the  down 
boat  at  Newburgh,  aud  the  most  character- 
istic scenery  is  passed.  So,  declining  the 
attentions  of  the  ’bus  conductors,  we  plod 
up  the  dusty  slope  to  the  esplanade.  We 
have  not  much  time  to  spend,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  think  of  getting  more  than  a glimpse 
of  the  humors  of  the  Poiut.  Still  we  can 
watch  for  a moment  the  variegated  picture 
of  officers,  civilians,  plebes,  and  cadets ; the 
groups  of  visitors  roaming  about  the  Parade, 
or  streaming  toward  the  hotel ; the  upper- 
class  men  drilling  the  plebes  on  the  parade- 
ground,  bullying  and  lecturing  them  in  fun- 
ny deep  bass  voices  of  new  and  awkwardly 
worn  manhood,  harrowing  their  souls  with 
a captious  authority,  the  more  acrid  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  suppressed  bile  of  recent 
subjection.  We  can  catch  a hasty  moment 
in  the  cool  recesses  of  Lovers’  Walk,  haunt- 
ed still  with  its  reminiscences  of  sentimental 
warriors  aud  giddy  maidens  with  souls  not 
“above  buttons.”  Then  an  equally  hasty 
dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  then  off  for  the 
boat.  We  shall  have  time  for  a few  mo- 
ments’ cooling  off  under  the  great  moist 
cliffs  by  the  pier,  watching  the  belated  par- 
ties who  come  hurrying  down  the  slope, 
mopping  their  scarlet  faces,  and  breaking 
into  every  variety  of  painful  trot  aud  amble 


as  the  sharp  clang  of  the  bell  is  heard  be- 
hind the  Point,  and  the  Drew  comes  gliding 
round  the  curve. 

As  we  pass  Iona  Island  we  find  it  swarm- 
ing with  holiday-makers,  resonant  with  the 
crash  of  brass  music,  the  pop  of  air-guns, 
the  creak  of  swings,  and  the  laughter  and 
screams  of  frolicsome  young  folks.  Just 
below  we  meet  another  installment  in  a 
great  two-decked  barge,  drawn  by  a wheezy 
tug ; for  the  island  is  the  picnic  ground  for 
the  whole  river-side,  with  “groves”  adver- 
tised in  all  the  bar-rooms,  and  which  the  in- 
roads of  these  cheerful  vandals  have  made 
as  unlike  nature’s  temples  as  possible.  As 
we  run  out  into  Tappan  Sea  the  breeze 
freshens,  whisking  away  newspapers,  veils, 
and  straw  hats,  aud  getting  up  a chopping 
sea  which  really  makes  the  bay  deserve  its 
name.  In  the  golden  light  the  villages  on 
the  east  bank  stand  out  in  startliug  dis- 
tinctness. We  can  see  the  Tarrytown  road, 
and  pick  out,  or  fancy  we  can,  the  very  spot 
where  poor  Andr6  met  his  fatal  check.  Nor 
does  it  require  any  great  imagination  to  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  Irving  sitting  dreamily  on 
his  emerald  lawn  at  Suunyside,  or  Willis 
travelling  down  the  Idlewild  road  on  that 
wonderful  steed  which,  in  life  or  in  print,  he 
never  could  get  along  without.  But  tho 
swift  boat  leaves  us  little  time  for  associa- 
tions, and  whisks  us  on  to  ever  uew  sugges- 
tion. Soon  we  run  through  a fleet  of  trad- 
ing schooners  bowling  away  across  the 
stream,  every  thing  braced  taut,  sharp  iu 
the  wind’s  eye,  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  languid,  purposeless  machines  w e passed 
this  morning  drifting  up  with  the  tide.  Wo 
meet  long  sleuder  tug-boats — often  well- 
known  old  river  favorites,  degraded  to  this 
menial  office — wearily  panting  up  stream 
with  endless  “tows”  of  canal-boats  aud 
rafts.  How  irresistibly  they  suggest  peo- 
ple we  have  known,  brilliant  and  admired 
in  youth,  forced  to  drag  out  their  later  days 
handicapped  with  their  own  mistakes,  the 
lengthening  chain  of  their  own  faults,  or 
the  misconceptions  and  ill-will  of  others! 

Presently  a shrill  whistle  under  our  coun- 
ter startles  our  attention,  and  with  a white 
flash  and  sparkle  a steam-yacht  about  as 
big  as  a wherry  darts  past  us,  a graceful 
little  thing,  with  miniature  masts  and  smoke 
fnnnel  and  cabin  all  complete,  the  owner 
with  a gay  party  of  friends  w’aving  smiling 
salutes  to  us  as  they  wind  round  the  bend. 
Boon  the  river  narrows  again.  As  we  wind 
past  Yonkers  a shore  train  shoots  out  from 
its  tunnel  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  with  a 
sharp  scream  of  defiance,  and  for  a few  miu- 
utes  we  race  “ nip  and  tuck,”  with  seeming- 
ly even  chances  for  either.  But  the  train 
has  it;  and,  like  a great  many-jointed  rat- 
tler as  it  is,  its  sinuous  length  shoots  into 
another  tunnel  far  ahead  and  disappears. 

Aud  now  we  run  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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Whenyiit?  man  ht‘^iv4  u Umgut:  record  than, 
t wi* u %y  limits.  Cdnyy  i slaial  needs  n o 

\pmi-i:.  ft  vuti  iiti iml  6^mtr*dr  m:.  fa-day. 
fcon  J £ oli e M> ce  cai lad  it  <i  great  v^-vIaiU' 
aiion  point* :.; ; -w.**  6yfe*  fry 

fctymoUigy  a*  poor  iu  in»H\  There O noth- 

in#tat  ahspCMx^ 


« reaseN,  arid  o^rft*- li? V ilf  >i 

the  iliNtim t spires  r.rf  the  toy*r  ra  A^' wn 
fry  Fort  Washington  we  «eo  the  ptan*rmf 
Volley  boat  pi i ft) ng . m f ha* iht mt e of  tin- 
iijCKt  “ asorinfr  Wy  of  the  'jWtiun  at  tV.Kt  tire”. 
WV  might  run  jfatroj&ft 

but  perhaps  it  ta  hardly  n ortfr  w hik ;.  Them 
ts-  Jrni  enough,  such  a#  it  is,  in  the  noby 
taverns  of  the  platte.  Hut  the  company  i&: 
very  ^ nb.vety*  the  nieiTlmenb—tfo  thvygmy— 
oi  rlta  rodent  kind,  and  wot  iHfr^fitivVuxjy  the 
Aeifr tied  ^?id  iliudor  of  the  company  come 
to  altrn-Hotufcrir  athitraiueut  with  fists  ttiul 
beef  bottler.  A*  a fertile  field  fr*r  * rtf 


■r~  . 

VIKTW  Fltf>M  TUt  V 4 Vi  (.!<>*,  UJXNXV  t8l.**lA 


away  ffcriu*  j ibe  moat  unpbrtiuit  burraip*  in  the  State, 

And  as  the  whiiiang  <ffc&mb[npe j and  Uk*h  t<v  im. ' stun*  *»>.  An  ingenious 

tel  I A ns  that,  we  are  at  T*\;-nn --third  Street  pHilo^opher  ha*,  pointed  out.  that  admirable 
again.  we  will  tnfvke  a rmdi  far  the  *hort\  order  rd  Pnnfrhome.ywhiTh  make*?  gr.-nr.  rn  - 
eateh  & hold  ad  oar,  ami  h urry*  Sm  home « tic!  ervv dtv  ru u fry  gn  a i rdtie  <e  (Tim  same  frnnelfi- 
jdun  over  t.f»e  nvxt  exeufr  cent  p*?e>i#»ivm  hm*  act  Ke  w York  t«  the 

wmn  ^ ; d‘  •;  neignh<>rho»Hj  of  rone;.  Wanfbho  ^row  ^ith 

.A3hti)  ndb^i  that  irhati  thnce  etui  be  but  its  ^hwtl^  fM^  ir*  Uh  &dig}&6v  ntul  retjt  in 
vnr  .it« — reat  in  it*  dunk  ' not  that ! 

Obi  iu:hahifi.mM»  hVi->  supposed  to  feet  n The  v. ;*>r  t .-1  th^  Matter  0,  it  is  ufOing 
Uv>.4f  ^rtl^fO*Fvn  £h^  jmwperity  of  tlieir  n»-  faitih>nrtld^  rnrvet^b  voeroMehcneutOvt*  the 
(Vve  Apoh  iimi  nvlitn  vigtieiies  Tepiresenr  great  om-*  of  jrhi*.  kWfh,  who  eun't  ivw-  eon- 
uXro  the  |A»or 'lnd?soVff,v ^tsuidtii |t  mi  a etitT  Mf*nf  with  tl'ierrdwn  •lelivat^  fore.i  bnt  yearn 
& eoutpte^  nf  rivXlbalimt  — .;  frit  & «itp  of  their  deighbrrf’s  blar  k broth 
brhT^bhM sK-ttmer^^  ririesvr>nd  wh«i.|  ^ ^ hhi*  vrouek  his  lip.f  <»ver  if X 

at  tin*  aeintHerfctotlfc*  bf  the  A pwx  or  two  ago  Canny  >v tyi 

eneret>eidng  whit>  nmn.  Iettn!l  Iwdp  pleas-  ftrnvyU.  racy  with  a flavor  hT  ids  own— Jtho 
injj  myneif  airh  tb^>  fancy  of  a Vene.hdde,  petite**  watering-phice,  ia  the  Adic.st ■ wense. 
hbefi  r»eM>dt  whi*  of  the.  “onginal  setViob,'A  But  tf  was  hw  gomf. 

sitting  reflectively  otv  asflfuXhiH,  staring  at  Tho  M upper  ohi^se»lVpatroni«e  \t;  and 


IS 

m 

Palisades.  Thy  hustle  of  river  tr^Sk  jte  ! 

of  ^ Ida  atmnp 

tail  yihipthtyc 
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voeileroualy  gleeful  at  getting  safely  ty-n 
board,  and  with  a ju^lity  Wjjs- 

gloimwating  frntij*'*tuidsi  \vborenu  hi.itejnari  c 
their  small  Ib^agn.  ,NV*t  a triad  *4tAeV>i*h 
sewing -ivoUuub  l ho  elder  biwd  and  *' 
i*.  »uy /'  with  that ove rllo wing mlihns’fy  ^Keh 
marks  the  Hebrew  female  <>(  m u bite  hg*y 
rail i ant  i n \vy  *rehrf(  thigh*  and  eKaii «v 
and  heaiwnguft  sivfcf  \niU  *i  t an e i nr* « & gi»*>d 
wniuiy,  which  Wh^o|»VvhV‘n  inYsteYumaly  fy«d 
' 0 /.;'.  ^ .,' ■>  •;  ••’  i : ■ ihi\*t  lum  flU  *«- 

relation 


aiupb  Manhattan  ihwh  ami  respee u* lillity 
Have  come  iu;  it  no  Catsuit  dm  v ision 

to  .fine fail  th*;-  tram* format iou  <>t.  the  pictur- 
08«;jue  resort  of  uld  times  > And  before  all 
t U h |» itv t u re so  j 1 1 * Li ess  is  gone  \ve  will  hurry 
for  wiir  #hjiTfy 

‘Vlln«  Uavvay  Boach,  SiH  This  way.,  Sir/' 
*l  Coney  Island*  right  a way,  Sir/’  /’ i>ov 
fcmflt -for  Newburgh  burning  up  lunv,  Sir/* 
What  a cross- tiro  o f solid Li  t ion 


tmudi' 

with  her  avomlu- 
Jttfu*;.-  TLm  younger 
i\Viy  are  <*hatiyv 
and  rather  pretty ; 
mti'.  t\  Uotrrl  fver  ir- 
jf  proarhiihle  as  to 

hmid%  %ntfe>  eel- 
Hifc'nxift  <'Ii igroin, 
hot  with  lint*  mp 
uUinfe  febluyes, 
filitth;1  tufyo  ‘ but 
yet  bod  time  to 
gum  roarse,  ami 
hnuintni*  Yiudau 
ehpl.V  dark  by Us, 
wl#fc  would  al- 
-1  ill  di x t and 
V tfl&ivrify  into  the 
realms  of  the  po~ 

iry  very  gingerly 

a large  bundle  m 
a l»  hie  /chec  ke<t 
hand kerej ut»L  out 
*•!’  which  awful 
and  wyntexinns 
devvliijiiiwud^niay 
be  \Sx  j Ico  thd  a im  it  fc 
1 nuefi - 1 m*e;  Next 
eoiXHv  pan  Hug 
rtloiayXl.  mt  InhieKt 
rgenuan  fmn  i !y  • tw  p.  nr  i H roe  sod  id  - look- 
mg  siioji,  with  rod  fuee^  and  Htravy-^letfeiiV 
yvfiij*kt^  aiHt  at  HtAUwfr 
two  Or  Md^  :htn?id  Uiono-d,  *a  HMed:  little 
lYitee#  ■ uVkk  GrTtnl  Jb  thn  •*  :f m ydv%  lvutn  - 
dltethm  hi  tbei r ‘HtUdMbwb  JftUU 

eni,  'ITtruiolH>V?dA*nh  i>>’  the  Inewirn:  hr  Ikid 
eigiH-s,  nlVii  h ^wj-iiyhi.\igYit  «;<iii«*s  mid 
loud  t.'ilfe  ai i d iui  ii ra’gnm  p 


.,,  ■'  •■•■  . ■ . r ' ■■ 
x Ltx rue  ffcsi  vj-nfC  u<?  -iur  ot)) 


NEW  YOKK  IN  SLOWER. 


*4an4  4&  ■ t*I|;e  main  VVfepk£ 

>V<u!  then. the  Wt. 
of  tlio  !>*?jl  Aumwfim  the 
bil'gHrtlA*  ^ mis  oil 

jnmViug  ov#»)r  fi*i5 

^4ni|v|»]}il<kv  llfe5<‘U  «<!>{(  i*i 
ditto  4$  4f  |lie  a fort** 

.WM  aw  bifemlwl  vv  it  ha 
imias  of  jijiliii  but  rnapret- 
a hit?  }H*npUy  v/ltlhmt  v^ry 
iiot  it*^a tVatUres..  A'&  f t) a 
pMWU  jja  )»«nh*<t  i'itr  two  or 

three  yo;Xtlib?1ub(ilif ug  Wl 
c ! 1 ee  ri  u *j;  die  tjr  oth  Vl.  m\r  hbif  > 
t h%  \V4  Wibg  g*tlf 
i ug'  ftuter  1m 0 *voei i f h elMiat 
a iiff  j>ir  r*  ami  at  Ii6^t;^^ji^ 
vffc  /flip  suine 
wprotvil  at  th*>  whtofdMnv 
tfo*  *fovm  4u»i 

» Ijhw  ft t Wi  xvo 
from  the  rft  th^Kfuihv 

af  oumejr  v*.  groan  in  g ahJ  i-a- 
■S^t^ Wfip* A mriUltmht 
t.vVU-yft  uo  great  ifa  yW  ink* 
i^ov  h»$indj$  £</  ejimv'y. 

Make 

ji*MHh:iati8w  if  ho  h*ii  t.Wk 
i>nl  ^ ho  th^  harp,  th* 

lit tte  *:*(  « rni  no  fc.liih 

t hofiihlh^  a io it  ho  v bftlih 
hdtWi  I- f44f Inti  uwtrlip  hftt* 
vitth  ilhiHJuf  tluVllHl,  hi^i  winn- 
ing: PfuVtHN£lil  f$V*<  kgllMV 

&Hh  goo)i  h>hoor^JrhattftHij 

a in  l joking  ^ he  thtd»$*hi*  >ay  ubohf  the  J 17  #Yh»o  the  *v  fifth*  lUinio*  wbiJo  thm  were 
t-roo  ihut  ihM-k,  rlus  rihrooif  iiiiMiOnOtft  VV  }U‘M  ; UtM’Olr  it.  nio!  ■iiu-ll  ua.  abilne  MfVtl  frytWtai 
ins  gvi*  a"  ouhsei^  /if  too*  t aw ' *4444  Then,  before'  sye  kmit?.  mV*. 

wW>  luf  liooo  l tiffed  j pW  Ffrif  Lafkyoit^;  jrJfh  if# 

popular  iinfKiOj  14$  ^ | jiritify ; tottagfe^  Uy  At.'  tK«r  loft,  ami 

thing*.  HiYi*r  t\!i.  ;.\mu4  ih» 1tv^h;  ocert'i’y  ' Fort  \Ya4  worth  (‘owu* . threat  mi  ug.  om  .>dj 

Anrnui u^tii g>tr  ^f  }if  ,np',|  tight.  Jftvw  wfc  ?oh  iwli*  llio  toaj  v 

prr^4$o.ui\  ;i^  agojx  {hr  tho  , i.#n4  mto  in  f?»r  ihr  Ihilt*  harhor  hi 

Uivai:h  ttiitl  a ,4»v %« fna — 1 havo  faurfo4  a i t lav  Aaiol-biU*  at  %>W  feftv 

paflo.H  Ui  r :>.‘.vi/io.  Spirit/’  a loliioking  fpiikh  ; f0.f«  tehigH  u#  lin*  piv^  iiinl'thon 

n:>.sN  hi  the  **'  Muiligmi  » taur>to;"  ah<i  a . iU4i* ; rioiii^  a hn.it y riKh  'for.  iho.  u»rf4-Tn^ii  gon- 
caitv  Kutirr  an4.  tnmior  lit  kFyH  4o^o  ihcv!  *h4a^  l.rh^  Ptrvei  niit\^i\v  wnr^'O#  4.n^  a 
ll  1)  ii  tjK  v H t»f  v\  I j hv  h t h oso  f mi  eh  r]  4 a>  vst  j i n?  I o*  | littlo  uhf. 

Oa'*  iur  mO  iHOftily  t Wan; hr  raf/ahio.  Ami  hnghi  4av,  io  vrhklt  ihronnli  -^avia 

vi  hi  it',  ntu\  tbij  v-r*»Hv;l  h»koH  ft»«»l  air  hi  \ hi>4  nf  ft^kt^  fijhbihh,  ivh4i;4ho*«hl 

laitgW  -nkV  fin*  h«J.tlfs-f:>  Ihhlh-,  tml  tiin  n * iht  in  u i*ohl  rHin-Monn  f.-  S 4iufJ«:  hi,  no 

rnftglm  d^wa  at^Vt^'.4rihU  aAhl’lV-U  ^iorU^.  Miattc  r how  vy  whwvt1..  A »Wvtlvy  4r^s>^i 
tlnv  I ill  In  boat  m/  htir  v?ay>  Asf,;^-  roople  avo  (at?  ihnnl  Vu  4vi  t h o loftv' 

pwoa  the.  gri'Hi-  Natioiittl.  Mw;i«n*r,  t-fit?>  .^inoi  444  i«  • Irioji  liuly”  \v'iili  w l4g.'h4inJh;*-.atul 

4jlow jy  ji!M"t  )4g4l>  tli-e  i»ay;,  hor^ninlu  r>ok « ba4\  oiu  fight  JituUh 

ith  the  8;tlr  a\\x0  of  h rongli  pftS'  ^ tin  1*0  yoursdf  hark  hi  y um  nc*aij  lielp 

Jier  iWkfi  af^iinllj  Wnok  *vhrj*  pan-  Hie  f44  hnly  vy  ifh  ' W'  t4i.)n4U^  .(it 

the  4ft{>iftin  frolvr  the  hritlgn  Irt'i^i  tUt  hfthyj  cigneeitn 

liinr  giVlil-Utr'oct  t*a|h  f,,tr  tvhiyfljo  fhthri^  I lights  with  tin*/  /*iinll|ul  hwaltlo 

a yhorj*  Hnltuf*t  ,v,  hi'.le  both  boat#  In  oak  i,i.i  ( j yo.n-.-aml  f*e  iiuf»t»y. , like  ihi>  )vU.4oHn*,»ht0’'yoi» 

i»V  rif  roaf:  t'h^#*t>,  aiy4  hioj^mt  v,  if  ir  hof^  j -nigtit  (n  lHr.  it  i»?  14»^  lOfonj^h  to  l/iniytlp- 


x lit  ns.  vmon, 


Before  iiH  lies  the  broad  Ailnittic,  tum- 
bling in  in  ftlt  its  fcpleudor  of  transparent 
green  breakers  tipped  with  foam  arid  dap- 
pled with  ever;  size  and  variety  of  A&ih  To 
the  right.  low  on  the  horizon,  Tie  the  purple 
banks  of  Neversink  hi  Up.  the  atmosphere 
streaked  upd  darkened  with  the  waving 
cfrTtJii  pennons  of  timiiy  si earners  running 
1 h r* M! c h tllift  N.nx'V*  Sifftight  in  front 
nothing  cduruln  hot  wren  \t«  amt  Europe.  Up 
and  ch*wu  t he  shore  the  eye  radges  over  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  live  nr  six  miles  of 
bench,  which,  thus  fdtesl*ori#U^<lt SgoiiM  oue 
continuous  village,  of  cheerful  hoxtelrica. 
Ihe^e,  ope  11ml  all,  from  the  gigantic  cnr- 
avaiimiry  which  can  shelter  a tiibnsahd 
guests,  flown  to  the  shed  which  would  he 
ero wiled  with  a dozen,  are  built  ami  con- 
darted  by  their  proprietmn  with  just  three 
definite,  humanitarian  object* — to  tthhtre  the 
exterior  of  their  fel low-man,  to  nourish  his 
interior,  and  to  cheer  hi*  nervous  system 
w ith  amusements  light  and  varied.  Behind 
n»  lie*  Cable’* — a long  two-storied  building, 
with  immense  airy  dining-room*  and  veran- 
das, and  a few  lodging-rooms  above.  West- 
ward is  an  immense  clapboarded  barn,  the 
**  Atlantic  (harden,’'  with  countless  tables  for 
hungry  and  thirsty  humanity,  and  off  in  one 
corner  an  aquarium.  Further  west  an  im- 
mense building  in  glass  and  iron  is  going 
up,  picked  up  bodily  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  and  set  down  here,  hotel  above 
and  railway  station  below — the  terminus 
of  one  of  the  many  dummy  roads  which  will 
soon  make  the  island  rather  more,  accessible 
fjrom  the  lower  part  of  the  city  than  Cen- 
tral Park.  In  front  of  this  main  group  of 
building*  i&  a great  pine  platform  for  prom- 
cuaders,  with  a music  kiosk  in  the  contrcv 
Off  at  one  side  a camera-obseura  in  a neat 
little  building  invite*  the  visitor  to  its  pleas- 
ant ten  cents’  worth  of  illusion.  Still  nearer 
the  beach  we  cross  the  terminus  of  the 
Corso — a broad,  level,  asphalt  road  reach- 
ing to  Brooklyn,  and  furnishing  a magnifi- 
cent drive  from  the  city.  And  in  and  around 
and  among  these  things  lies  the  most  be- 
wildering complex  of  other  buildings,  all 


and  suddenly  plumps  us  down  on  the  long 
platform  at  *•*  Cable’*,” 

Geologically  speak  mg.  Coney  Island  might 
ho  defined  a*  u superstratum  of  deal  board* 
on  a Neptunian  basis  of  pure  si  lex.  The 
beaeh  seems  at  no  distant  period  to  have 
undergone  an  upheaval,  in  winch  some 
boundless  store  of  pine  plunk  fit  a state  of 
fusion  lias  flowed  out  and  curdled  and 
scarred  and  blistered  all  over  the  primitive 
sand.  Where  did  all  the  timber  come  from  * 
When  the  restaurants  and  verandas  and 
sheds  and  bathing-houses  and  out-buildings 
and  fences  were  all  finished,  the  constructors 
must  have  had  a fevs*  million  cords  of  lumber 
left  over,  which  they  have  plastered  down 
iu  walks  and  platforms  and  floors  ami  bridges 
and  post*  and  rails  at  every  square  font  or 
so  of  space.  As  we  traverse  the  long  rail- 
way platform,  thread  our  way  among  the 
innumerable  cross-walk*  which  traverse  the 
desert  in  every  direction,  and  save  the  un- 
wary stranger  from  hopelessly  foundering 
in  the  soft  white  sand,  we  come  out  on  the 
piazza  in  front  of  Cable’s,  and  the  whole 
oddity*  breadth,  and,  I had  almost  said, 
magnificence,  of  the  scene  bursts  upon  us. 


NEW  YORK:  IN  SUMMER 


harmoniously  tending  to  the  siime  result  of 
refreshment  or  fun.  There  are  great  restau- 
rants with  covered  roof*  lilted  tip  as  dan- 
e i u g doors  ; t h e re  a re  v as  t tsq  uare  i n cl  os  n res, 
looking  externally  like  rural  jails  or  front- 


ing machine.  On  the  tavern  porch  hack  of 
us  an  acrobat  has  just  cleared  a space  of 
loungers,  on  which  lie  is  tying  liiftiself  in 
double  bow-knots,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
toppling  over  on  the  group  of  wide-eyed  lit- 


a srnnr.N  shower. 


ier  stockades,  hot  internally  alive  w ith  the 
hasty  feet  of  numberless  bathers  wet  or  dry 
there  are  sheds  strewn  with  brush-wood, 
<ind  stands  and  counters  iumuueriilrie,  from- 
which  lager  gurgles  in  Olio  unceasing  How, 
and  the  smoking  clam  goes  bravely  to  bis 
doom  behind  n serried  rampart  of  vinegar 
cruets  and  catsup  bottles.  At  countless 
"ranges”  ired- faced  voluble  armorers  con- 
tinually charge  the  innocuous  air-gun,  with 
which  guileless  youths  and  smiling  maidens 
aim  at  little  round  targets,  or  Aunt  Sallies 
with  pipes  stuck  around  their  heads,  or 
graceful  that  reward  the  success- 

ful marksman  with  an  approving  rub-a-dub 
from  their  snare -drums.  As  we  w ander 
down  the  beach  a plaintive  individual  court- 
eously invites  us  to  step  into  his  weighing 
chair,  and  another  a*  blandly  urges  11s  to 
test  the  strength  of  our  lungs  on  his  bluw- 


tle  boys  who  close  in  around  him  in  awe- 
struck delight.  At  the  next  tavern  a clus- 
ter of  darkies  are  hard  at  it  with  bones  and 
banjo,  showing  their  ivories  and  Hinging 
themselves  into  every  variety  of  ecstatic 
grotesrpieucss  in  the  melodic  frenzy  of 
“ ('amp- tow u Races.” 

Stop  and  look  np  the  beach.  Did  yon 
ever  see  so  much  high  light  and  motion  ir» 
a picture  before  ? The  light,  shining  white 
pine  buildings,  glittering  windows,  sea- 
foam.  dazzling  sand,  and  living  spray ; the 
motion,  the  restless  dash  of  the  breakers, 
the  drift  of  silvery  fleecy  clouds,  the  flutter- 
ing of  countless  flags,  and  lines  charged  with 
drying  clothes,  and  the  restless  crow  <1,  which 
come#  pouring  in  from  the  various  stations 
and  surging  along  the  beach  like  an  angry 
procession  of  ants  on  h war  expedition. 

Eastward  the  beach  is  comparatively  qnb 
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anil  x u ■ v ttt'vp o^hiDe  rank  will 

vlatri  from  thvre  if  ur  all.  Hni 
,t*aose  it  iM  more  it  is  less  iijLs-. 

Unofh*.,  ami  for  tin*  ipnnt  we  shall  fin 
ter  tu  UU  In  i fit*  (IcnuHTHt it-  jiiHjij  of  the 
■•takfaM  ♦nid-.auil  *eril'r& 

Jolly  enough  »t.  is.  As. tin1  off  el  norm  >lru\TS 
Oiy,  the  jr:n>ivil«  thicken  in  ft  not  of  tbe^iVar 
hotel*  Of  watch  the  lotihvtU  hr 
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ten  minutes’  toasting.  Come. 
aud  with  a plunge  through  J 
the  outer  skirmish  line  of  i 
spectators.  in  we  go. 

Delightful,  isn't  it  f Short 
of  the  coral  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  or  Leghorn,  where 
they  stay  in  all  the  forenoon, 

I don’t  believe  there  is  such  f A 

tepid,  pleasant  bathing  any 

where  up  ami  down  the  __ct8w 

world  as  just  here  on  out  J9HP 

coast.  The  Gulf  Stream,  xfiHs 

t hey  *a y — we U,  Whatever 

causes  it,  the  result  is  pleas-  .k^Ss4yS^Jk 

Hut.  There  is,  too,  a nota- 

hie  and  not  unkindly  tepid 

ness,  a social  fluency,  in  the  v~°  ^ ^ 

manner  of  the  bathers.  The 

last  time  I was  hen*  1 gave  f 

a lady  near  me  »mm*  hints 

about  floating,  ami  found  k 

myself,  on  coming  out,  in-  - *3^,  • 

vitetl  to  shore  tins  simple 

luncheon  of  herself  and 

husband;  while  a cheerful 

young  Irishman,  who  had 

made  my  acquaintance  iu 

the  water,  insisted  oh  my  Liking  a pull 

from  his  flask,  and  informed  me  voirflilen- 

lially  that  he  hail  a good  stock  of  the  <l  rale 

article'’  at  No.  — John  Street. 

Ami  now  out  again  ami  dress  quickly,  for 
we  have  a walk  down  the  heiicii  before  us 
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to  catch  the  evening  boat  up  from  Norton’s. 
The  crowd  has  grown  thicker,  carriages  are 
driving  down  the  Corxo  and  depositing  their 
passengers — rather  loud  in  toilet  and  man- 
ner, but  well-behaved  enough  ami  eminent- 
ly good-na tnred— at  the  various  hotel  ve- 
randas. With  every  whistle  of  the  dummy 
trains  a new  crowd  pours  iu  front  the  land- 
ward aide.  From  the  dancing  platforms 
comes  the  sound  of  fiddle  and  clarionet,  ami 
the  measured  tramp  of  feet.  The  melodious 
darkies  are  at  it  again,  harder  than  ever. 
From  all  the  restaurants  goes  up  a mighty 
steam  of  chowder  hud  roast  clams,  ami  ev- 
ery available  table  commanding  the  sea 
view  is  tilled  with  jo\  ial  groups  athirst  for 
malt.  How  those  pretty  girls  do  drink  la- 
ger, to  be  sure  ! Rut  it  won’t  hurt  them. 
There  is  more  mischief  in  the  punch  and 
Champagne  which  the  Murray  Mill  belle 
consumes  between  waltzes  than  in  all  the 
beer  which  rounds  the  trim  out  lines  and 
reddens  tin?  plump  cheek  of  merry  little 
Kate  and  Jennie  on  their  weekly  “outing.'* 
They  will  he  none  the  worse  for  their  dis- 
creet pint  or  s<»,  but  distinctly  the  prettier 
for  it.  The  old  Creek  fable  finds  a new  in- 
terpretation at  the  bench.  Aphrodite’s  shell 
blooms  to  a #t7mo»UT,  nod  her  beauty -feed- 
ing foam  is  the  froth  of  Hanibnuus.  not  Nep- 
tune, There  will  lie  great  doings  here  this 
evening.  The  kiosk  will  have  its  hand,  the 
g us  will  be  lighted  ail  along  the  line,  the 
dancers  will  he  thicker,  the  beer  w ill  flow 
Jinne  freely,  and  the  whole  sw arming  crowd 
will  “go  in'’  for  a carnival  of  merriment 
which  will  be  amusing  enough  w hite H lasts. 
But  then  the  getting  home  ! When  I think 
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white  handkerchiefs.  Chil-  ^^0 

dren  squall,  mot  hens  seoltf, 
papas  grumble,  while  the 
careless  young  folks  in  the 
corner  tiirt,  laugh,  sing,  ami  ifi 

munch  over  the  indigesti- 
ble remains  of  the  morn-  £ 
ing's  lunch  basket.  From  | / 
dampened  garments  rises  a 
vapor  of  soaked  humanity,  i> 
mingled  w i r !•  a tla  v<o  of 
lager,  whiskey t oranges,  SSm 

peppermint,  and  tobacco. 

It  is  a .scene  for  Teniers’s 
pencil  or  Dickens’s  pen— r- 
the  wrung  sale  of  felicity,  ^ ^ 

the  Nemesis  of  too  much 
“good  time/’  But  lo ! as  ^ 

we  run  past  Fort  Lafayette 

a iv<]  glenmof.Himsct  st rikrs  . •• 

sharply  into  the  cabin,  and 

lights  the  ill-tempered  fa«.-  v 

w ith  sudden  con  ten  t . W hen 

we  coine  out  on  the  damp  4 

deck  at  Twenty-third  Street 

the  clouds  have  broken  and  ; 

rolled  off,  save  a few  dark  ~-.~ 

blue  hands  barring  the  am-  * 

her  twilight  on  the  llobo- 

ken  hills,  the  city  lights 

are  glittering  about  us,  the 

air  is  sweet  ami  cool,  and 

the  w hole  city  smiling,  gay,  and  fresh  from 

its  welcome  hath. 

On  our  next  holiday— a Sunday  afternoon 
— we  try  Roe ka way.  The  human  element 
we  tlud  ranch  the  same  as  at  Coney  Island, 
only  more  decidedly  ** popular.”  The  amuse- 
ment is  less  varied.  There  is  less  bathing, 
no  driving,  no  nq  narium, no  camera,  and  the 
fun  of  the  place  seems  to  lie  more  exclusive- 
ly in  the  mere  enjoy nieut  of  the  long  run 
dow  n,  with  its  hour  and  a half  or  so  of  near- 
ly open  sea,  the  lounge  and  fresh  air  on  the 
beach,  the  dancing,  eating,  and  drinking  on 
the  beach  side,  and  t he  more  sober  and  form- 
al dining  at  the  three  or  four  great  hotels 
on  the  inlet  side  of  the  promontory.  But 
then  the  people!  To  see  one  after  another 
of  the  mammoth  excursion  steamers  come 
down  the  injet, draining  off  from  the  various 
stations  their  respective  shares  of  the  im- 
mense multitude,  while  the  railway  takes 
off  its  quota  by  land;  to  remember  that 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people  swarm 
here  of  a hue  Sunday  afternoon,  and  go  buck 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  without  lights,  or 
disorder,  or  accident,  or  even  noticeable  IU 
man  tiers  or  iutoxicaf  ion>  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very'  jolly  and  demonstrably  the  bet- 
ter for  I heir  outing — all  this*  with  the  par- 
allel picture  offered  by  the  island  with  its 
other  scores  of  thousands,  is  certainly  a sug- 
gestive theme  for  the  philanthropist,  Sabba- 
tarian or  otherwise. 

We  try  a run  on  oue  of  the  cheap  excur- 
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sions  up  the  Sound,  hut  are  rat  her  disgusted 
with  the  result.  jSliut  up  for  live  or  six 
hours  together  011  the  steamer,  the  crowd 
get  noisy,  quarrelsome,  riotous  ; the  less  de- 
cent element,  umle  and  female,  comes  obtru- 
sively to  the  front;  and  appalled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a night  of  wassail  and  rowdyism  and 
genera!  misery  on  the  .Sound,  we  get  off  at 
New  Haven,  hurry  for  the  down  train,  and 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  safely  home  and  to 
bed  at  midnight. 

One  day  in  early  September,  when  the 
shorter  days,  the  tempered  warmth  of  the 
mellow  sun*  and  the  pile#  of  purple  and 
goldcu  fruit  in  the  afreet  shops  and  markets 
begin  to  tell  of  autumn  coming,  we  read  of 
pleasant  doings  over  at  the  Schutzeu  Park, 
and  go  over  to  see  what  a Cmistiitter  Volks- 
f«?st— a Suubian  popular  festival — is  like. 
A Christopher  Street  ferry -l*oAt  lauds  us  on 
the  Jersey  side,  ami  the  inclined  plane  lifts 
ns  gently  to  the  level  of  Hoboken  Heights. 
Then  away  we  go  northward,  jingling  and 
rattling  along  the  horse-railway  which 
coasts  the  heights,  catching  glimpses  at 
time#  of  the  noble  panorama  of  city  and 
hay  at  our  right,  ami  a good  deal  amused  at 
finding  ourselves  transferred  in  fifteen  min- 
utes from  America  and  Yankee  surroundings 
to  something  much  like  an  outlying  suburb 
of  Berlin  or  Bremen.  Gradually  the  settle- 
ment gets  thinner  and  less  stylish  of  aspect, 
the  groceries  mid  saloons  cheaper  and  p«>or- 
erf  the  road  more  dusty,  the  children  per- 
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German  waltz,  in  which  tine  languid  glide 
of  upper-tendom  gives  place  to  a robust 
hopping,  whirling,  and  bouncing  more  ath- 
letic than  graceful.  They  are  plain  people 
all — very  plain,  but  honest  and  kindly,  and 
with  a look  of  frank,  simple  enjoyment  in 
what  they  are  about  which  contrasts  with 
the  languid  affectation  of  many  more  polite 
assemblages,  and  is,  in  itself,  the  re verse  of 
vulgar,  Some  of  the  younger  girls,  and  al- 
most all  the  little  oues,  are  cheaply  but  ef- 
fectively dressed  in  Suabiau  peasant  cos- 
tume-—velvet  or  stuff  bodice,  chemisette, 
braided  hair,  queer  black  hoods,  short  col- 
ored skirts,  and  white  stockings.  Here  and 
there,  too,  among  the  crowd  are  men  dressed 
in  corresponding  style — knee-breeches  and 
wrinkled  boots,  long-skirted  blue  coats  with 
bright  buttons,  and  cocked  hats;  for  there 
has  been  a grand  allegorical  procession  this 
morning,  with  Alieiuaimia  and  Stiabia,  and 
Gambrihus  and  other  fabulous  wilthfowl, 
and  receptions  of  deputations  by  the  local 
commit  tee,  and  speeches  and  songs  and  oth- 
er social  doings,  for  which  we  an;  too  late. 
Bid  the  permanent  part  of  the  fun  is  in  full 
blast  over  on  the  fl7c$c.  or  meadow,  as  we 
can  tell  by  the  roar  of  merriment,  the  organ- 
grinding,  and  shouting  and  singing,  and 
rumble  of  ten-pin  balls,  and  rifle-shots,  and 
general  chorus  of  fun  w hich  floats  up  over 
the  pretty  groves  and  broken,  picturesque 
banks  -'which  lie  between  ns  and  the  club- 
house. So  thither  we  betake  ourselves. 


ceptibly  more  dirty  and  ragged,  and  just  as 
we  have  come  to  the  ‘‘jumping-off  place1’  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  heights,  and  are 
beginning  to  Wonder  how  there  aw  be  any 
Hoboken  beyond,  we  take  a sharp  turn  to 
the  left  and  dow  n the  bill,  and  there  we  are ! 

The  first  look  of  the  place  inside  the  gates 
suggests  only  an  ordinary  suburban  beer 
garden— a pine-dad  hillock,  a few  sheds 
with  rude  placards  in  Btiabmn  German  of 
inviting  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  the 
chronic  beer  counter.  But  a few  steps 
through  the  trees  down  the  steep  western 
slope  brings  ns  out  into  the  dear,  and  we 
begin  to  see  how  pretty  it  all  is.  Right  at 
our  feet  is  a pretty  lit  Mo  music  temple,  with 
a tolerable  band  playing  lively  airs,  to  the 
delight  of  the  promenaders  scat  tered  along 
the  broad,  neatly  kept  gravel-walk  ’Which 
runs  nearly  the  length  of  the  park,  edged 
w ith,  flower  beds  and  rustic  seats,  running 
off  northward  into  rural  plantations,  and 
terminating  at  the  sout  hern  end  at  the  club- 
house of  the  Sell iitzeti  Verein,  or  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation— a solid,  handsome  building  in  dark 
stone,  of  castellated  architecture,  and  dense- 
ly draped  in  ivy.  Opposite  the  music  tem- 
ple, across  the  promemi«h%  lies  ft  group  of 
buildings — a large  restaurant,  with  bowl- 
ing-altey  in  the  basement,  and  a great  cov- 
ered floor  for  dancing,  crowded  with  the 
most  motley  assemblage  of  hilarious  Teu- 
tons. There  is,  however,  plenty  of  space 
for  the  dancers,  now  iu  the  midst  of  a real 
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de  moss  don’t  look  like  rags,  it  ’winds  we  ob 
gray  bar,  an’  I feel  zif  I orter  wake  de  tree 
a present  ob  a parcel  ob  liar-pius  or  a hauk- 
cbiff  to  do  it  up  wid.  You  didn’t  go  no  fur- 
der  dan  Bouaventure,  I reckon  V9 

“ No ; is  there  any  thing  to  see  f” 

And  then  Marcellino  told  we  of  the  little 
village  of  Thunderbolt  overlooking  the  Sa- 
vannah River,  and  itself  overlooked  and 
overshadowed  by  a grove  of  Druid-like  live- 
oaks,  lifting  their  gaunt  bare  anus  to  heav- 
en, their  dishevelled  gray  locks  and  un- 
kewpt  beards  of  woss  waving  mournfully 
in  the  slightest  breeze.  The  town  ordi- 
narily wore  a forlorn,  forsaken  air,  and  the 
sombre  little  houses  seemed  to  have  gath- 
ered under  this  grove  by  the  river-side  as 
mournfully  as  the  captive  daughters  of  Zion 
who  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  that 
friuged  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  This  was 
Marcellino’s  simile.  He  stated,  too,  that 
'there  were  two  occasions  when  the  village 
put  aside  its  robes  of  sackcloth  and  woke  the 
harp  to  strains  of  gayer  measure.  The  first 
was  at  the  time  of  the  spring  races  (for  the 
horsey  men  of  Savannah  had  established  a 
trotting  park  at  Thunderbolt),  and  the  sec- 
ond was  whenever  the  colored  Baptists  ap- 
pointed a camp-meeting  in  their  vicinity. 
One  year  not  very  long  after  the  late  war 
both  of  these  festivities  chanced  to  fail  upon 
the  same  time,  and  the  Druids  of  Thunder- 
bolt shook  their  withered  limbs  and  tore 
their  hair  in  disapprobation  of  tlio  revelry 
going  on  beneath  them. 

Marcellino  was  one  of  the  negroes  who 
had  seen  tit  to  remain  with  his  master  after 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  with  no 
perceptible  change  of  condition  except  that 
his  master  now  gave  him  mouey  with  which 
to  purchase  his  clothes,  instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  buy  them  for  him.  The  wrar 
had  made  a far  greater  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Marcellino’s  former  master, 
Walter  Proudfit.  Though  too  young  to  take 
part  in  it  personally,  his  father  had  fallen 
in  one  of  its  earlier  battles,  and  on  Walter 
had  devolved  the  care  of  his  mother  and  the 
estate,  which  last  had  dwindled  rapidly,  un- 
til the  year  of  which  Marcellino  spoke  found 
him  the  possessor  only  of  the  family  man- 
sion on  Bull  Street  and  of  a fine  race-horse. 

Things  might  have  been  worse  than  this, 
for  a great  deal  of  money  might  be  made 
by  a shrewd,  unscrupulous  man  in  racing 
the  splendid  animal,  which  he  had  named 
Thunderbolt,  from  the  little  town  with  its 
trotting  course  near  by;  and  if  Mrs.  Proud- 
fit  had  chosen  she  could  have  replenished 
their  empty  coffers  from  the  pockets  of  the 
Northerners  who  every  winter  looked  envi- 
ously at  the  tea-roses  blooming  in  her  gar- 
den, wishing  that  they  W’ould  only  take 
boarders  at  that  lovely  place.  But  Mrs. 
Proudfit  did  not  choose — to  her  any  suffer- 
ing was  preferable  to  the  ignominy  of  tak- 


ing boarders — and  the  cherry  satin  of  the 
parlor  furniture  grew  every  year  more  tat- 
tered and  shabby,  for  she  could  not  afford 
the  linen  to  cover  it. 

Walter  had  no  taste  for  betting,  but  it 
was  the  only  way  of  earning  a livelihood 
for  his  mother,  and  from  participating  regu- 
larly in  races  he  grew"  to  have  a rakish  air 
as  well  as  reputation.  But  there  was  one 
little  girl  wTho  could  not  bear  to  see  Walter 
go  to  the  bad,  and  that  was  Mock  Caruth. 
Judge  Caruth  had  named  his  daughter  for 
the  mock- bird  of  his  native  State,  and  her 
voice  had  justified  the  name.  But  in  spite 
of  her  marvellous  dow  er  of  song,  Mock-bird 
Caruth  seemed  rather  a clumsy,  self-assert- 
ing name,  and  she  grew  to  be  called  Mock, 
since  she  herself  liked  it  best. 

Walter  Proudfit  loved  her  unfeiguedly; 
but  when  he  told  her  so,  Mock  had  replied 
that  she  would  believe  him  in  earnest  just 
as  soon  as  he  sold  Thunderbolt  and  gave  up 
horse-racing. 

44  But,  Mock,”  pleaded  the  young  man,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  44  how  am  I to 
make  a living  f You  haven’t  any  money 
either;  and  even  if  you  had,  I wouldn’t  let 
you  support  me.” 

44  Your  father  was  a doctor,”  suggested 
Mock,  44  and  you  could  step  right  into  his 
practice.” 

44  Yes,  if  I had  a medical  education,  w hich 
I haven’t.” 

44  Why  don’t  you  study  V9 

44 1 will.” 

And  so  Walter  divided  his  attention  be- 
tween his  betting-book  and  the  calf-covered 
volumes  in  his  father’s  study ; but  it  was  up- 
hill work.  If  he  could  only  go  to  Paris,  and 
take  a medical  course!  One  evening,  when 
this  desire  was  stronger  than  ever  within 
him,  a stranger  called — a gentleman  who 
wished  to  purchase  a racer.  They  visited 
the  stable  together,  and  discussed  Thunder- 
bolt. The  stranger  offered  a price  which 
made  Walter’s  heart  leap  for  joy.  It  was 
enough  to  take  Mock  ami  his  mother  and 
himself  to  Europe  and  back,  and  lie  remem- 
bered that  some  one  had  offered  to  rent  their 
house  ready  furnished  for  a year  at  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  support-  them  modestly  in  Par- 
is. He  could  cram  at  the  medical  school, 
and  Mock  could  have  her  wish.  But  the 
stranger’s  offer  was  only  conditional : he 
would  pay  that  price  for  Thunderbolt-  pro- 
vided be  won  the  races  for  which  he  had 
been  entered  at  the  tow  n of  tlie  same  name. 
Walter  mentally  review  ed  the  list  of  Thun- 
derbolt’s competitors.  He  had  been  confi- 
dent before  of  success ; now  a vague  feeling 
came  over  him  that  he  should  fail.  The 
stakes  were  too  great.  None  of  this  hesita- 
tion betrayed  itself  in  his  bearing,  howrever. 
He  appointed  an  interview  for  the  day  aft- 
er the  races,  aud  bowed  bis  visitor  politely 
to  the  door.  44  Nothing  of  this  to  mother  or 
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to  Miss  Mock  uutil  all  its  over/’  be  said  to 
Marceiliuo,  as  be  explained  wby  it  was  tso 
nnicb  more  important  tlian  usual  that  Thun- 
derbolt should  wiu.  The  rest  of  the  story  I 
can  uot  help  giving  iu  Marcellino’s  own 
words,  mu  ch  tied  as  they  were : 

44 1 didn’t  see  no  ’casion  for  Massa  Proud- 
fit  to  worrit,  I was  dat  deadly  sbo  in  my 
own  mine  dat  Tbuu’erbolt  would  pick  up  de 
stakes,  au’  I tole  him  so.  Dar  wa’u’t  but  one 
udder  hoss  entered  dat  bad  any  chance  ob 
heatin’,  an’  dat  was  Buckskin.  He  b’louged 
to  a Mr.  Lasbstinger,  from  up  iu  de  Saudbill- 
er  country.  Buckskin  be  de  uglicst-lookiu’ 
brute  ebber  you  see, dirty  yaller  color — dat’s 
wbat  gib  him  de  name — wid  a little  red  eye 
an’  a bobtail,  an’  a heap  ob  meanness  ’bout 
kickin’  an’  bitiu’.  But  dat  boss  could  run. 
Ef  ole  Pharo’d  ’a  bad  Buckskin  hitched  to 
bis  chariot,  he’d  ’a  Iris  ted  it  ober  de  Red  Sea 
’fo’  de  waves  ud  ’a  bad  time  to  take  de  black- 
in’ off  bis  boots.  Thuu’erbolt  was  a sight 
de  puttiest  boss,  black  an’  shiny.  He  bad 
style,  sbo  enough ; but  Buckskin  bad  speed, 
an’  a heap  better  pedigree  dan  Thun’erbolt, 
though  yon  wouldn’t  ’a  tought  it  to  ’a  look- 
ed at  him.  Howsomebber,  it  war  a run- 
liin’  race,  an’  dat  ’pends  ’bout  as  much  on  de 
rider  as  de  hoss.  I weighed  powerful  little 
dem  days,  an’  I was  strong  in  de  arms,  an’ 
knew  bow  to  lif  ’ Thnn’erbolt  ober  de  track. 
So,  dough  Buckskin  would  ’a  beat  him  sbo 
at  a regulation  trot  for  a steady  four-mile 
beat  wid  Mr.  Lasbstinger  in  de  sulky,  on  a 
quick  spurt  ob  a run  like  dis,  wliar  dar 
wasn’t  time  nor  space  fur  Thun’erbolt’s  sper- 
rit  to  give  out,  or  fur  Buckskin’s  jints  to  get 
rayly  limliered  up,  de  chances  war  dat  we’d 
pick  up  de  stakes.  Massa  Proudtit  sent  me 
out  wid  him  de  day  ’fo’  de  races,  to  look 
up  all  de  perliminaries.  Mr.  Lasbstinger 
he  was  dar  too,  a-wnlkin’  Buckskin  ober  de 
track.  He  called  me  one  side,  an’  began  to 
talk  ’bout  de  race.  An’,  madam,  he  wanted 
me  to  sell  it  out  to  him ! Says  1 : 4 Mr.  Lash- 
stinger,  Buckskin’s  a peart  ennff  hoss  to  win 
it  anyhow,  ’tliout  no  scnldnggery  in  de  busi- 
ness'; an’  as  fur  makiu’  Thnn’erbolt  lose  it, 
I’s  buv  dat  sort  ob  meanness.  Ef  I rides  a 
hoss,’  says  1, 4 1 rides  to  win,  or  to  do  my  bess 
fur  it.’  Mr.  Lashstinger  he  didn’t  seem  de 
lees  hit  outed.  He  jus’  laughed  free  an’  easy, 
an’  says  he, 4 Wid  such  high  an’  mighty  hon- 
or idees  ns  dat,  I wonder  how  you  reconciles 
it  to  your  conscience  to  run  a boss  at  all,’ 
says  he.  4 1 ain’t  a member  ob  de  church,’ 
says  1, 4 but  I specs  to  be  some  day,  an’  when 
I is,  I specs  to  gib  up  dis  yere  business.’ 
4I)ar’s  a cainp-meetin’  here  now,’ says  Mr. 
Lasbstinger;  ‘hadn’t  you  better  get  relig- 
ion now  t No  time  like  de  present,’  says  be. 
Wid  dat  a notion  ’peared  to  take  him,  an’ 
be  cotched  roe  by  de  arm  an’  walked  me  off 
a piece.  4 Ef  you  will  get  religion  to-night,’ 
says  he, 4 an’  swar  off  from  boss-racin’,  I’ll 
give  you  fifty  dollars,’ says  he.  4 It  sha’n’t 


be  no  incoiiweuieuce  to  Mr.  Proudtit,  uud- 
der,  fur  I’ll  see  dat  he’s  perw  ided  wid  unudder 
jockey.’  He  winked  muse  wicked  as  be  said 
dat,  au’  I knew  dat  Massa  Proudtit  ud  lose 
de  race,  dat  de  sportiu’  gemmau  wouldn’t 
buy  bis  boss,  an’  dat  he  couldn’t  get  married 
au’  go  to  Europe,  ef  I took  up  wid  his  offer. 
But  den  I was  t inkin’  ob  gettiu’  married  my- 
self, an’  ef  Massa  Proudfit  went  to  Europe.  I 
shouldn’t  bab  no  Massa  Proudfit  nor  no  fif- 
ty dollars  nudder.  I studied  ’bout  it  an*  I 
studied  ’bout  it ; an’  while  I was  a-studyin’, 
de  debbil  spoke  right  out  bebiue  me.  I 
uebber  shall  beliebe  it  was  my  own  woice,  it 
sounded  so  strange  an’  onuateral.  4 Done,’ 
says  Mr.  Lasbstinger,  au’  be  claps  me  on  de 
back  au’  takes  out  bis  pocket-book.  4 Half 
pay  in  advance  P says  be.  4 No,’  says  I ; 4 wait 
till  I’s  arned  it.  I’s  gwiue  to  take  Tbuu- 
’erbolt  back  to  Savauuab  fust,  au’  tell  Massa 
Proudfit  I’s  coinin’  back  to  de  cauip-iuectiu’ 
fur  de  balance  ob  de  ebeuin’.’ 

44  4 Wbat!  gwine  to  de  camp-meetiu’, 
Marce  T’  says  Massa  Proudfit,  kinder  s’prised 
like.  4 WThat’s  come  ober  ns  all  f I reckon 
’spectability  must  be  catckin’  ef  you’s  gwine 
to  turn  ’spectable  too.  But  don’  cut  in 
ahead  ob  me,  Marce.  I don’  call  bow  soon 
you  go  back  on  de  race-track  so  you  rides 
fur  me  dis  one  time.’ 

44  Wid  dat  I pulled  a long  face.  4 I’s  been 
a-studyin’  ’bout  dis  yere  matter  fur  6ome 
time,’  says  I ; 4 au’  ’pears  like  you  an’  me, 
massa,  bad  better  be  a-greasiu’  up  our  heels 
ef  we’s  any  notion  ob  enterin’  fur  de  race  ob 
salvation.’ 

44  4 Wby,  Marce,  yon’d  make  a good  preach- 
er,’ says  Massa  Proudfit ; 4 you’d  better  set 
up  fur  one  w hen  I leab  fur  Europe.’ 

44  Dar  w’as  a sight  ob  people  on  de  Tbnn- 
’erbolt  camp-meetiu’  grouu’s  dat  ebeniu’. 
It  w ar  powerful  hot,  an’  I looked  up  at  de 
clouds  settliu’  down  ober  de  ribber,  au’  dem 
ole  beggars  ob  libe-oaks  a-noddin’  deir 
beads  to  each  udder,  a-twistin’  deir  arms 
roitn’,  an’  a-snappin’  deir  fingers  like  as 
dough  dey  meant  mischief;  an’  I says, 
4 ’Pears  like  we’s  gw  ine  to  bab  a storm.’  But 
I done  forgot  all  ’bout  it  quick’s  I got  in- 
side de  tent.  Dey  was  a singin’, 

4 Sheep  know  dey  shepherd’s  woice/ 

an’  I sidled  in  close  to  de  do’. 

44Faddor  Harper,  missionary  fur  de  Para- 
dox Church,  war  in  de  pulpit.  Dey  called  him 
Soun’-de-Jubilee  Harper,  ’cause  be  war  such 
a nice  easy  ole  man,  alius  a-preachiu’  a com- 
for*ble,  honey-mouthed  kine  ob  religion ; but 
we  knowed  be  wouldn’t  bab  ebery  ting  bis 
own  way  dat  ebenin*,  fur  Brndder  Blow-de- 
Trumpet  Stebbins,  a exhauster  from  Nord- 
ern  Jawja,  war  to  preach  de  sermon.  Ebeu 
while  Fadder  Soun’-de-Jubilee  Harper  was 
a-speakiu’  dar  was  ’salable  ’citement.  One 
ole  lady,  ’cross  de  wray  from  me,  kep  a-clap- 
pin*  her  ban’s  an’  a-sboutin’,  an’  ebery  time 
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she’d  shout,  somebody  behine  me  ud  go  one 
mo’.  Wheu  do  ole  lady  she  say  * Amen !’ 
he  say  ‘Halleln!’  an’  den,  kiu’er  neef  his 
breff,  he  say, ‘ Dis  yere’ll  wine  ’em  up ; dis 
yere’li  set  ’9m  ’goin’  I’ 

“ I knowed  de  woice : it  war  Mr.  Lash- 
stinger;  hut  I dursn’t  look  ronn’  fur  feah 
I’d  laugh.  Putty  soon  Brudder  Blow-de- 
Trumpet  Stebbius  ’gan  his  sermon.  De  tex’ 
war:  ‘So  run  dat  ye  may  obtain.’  Tinks  I, 
dat  would  ’a  hit  me,  sho  euuff,  ef  I’d  ’greed 
to  ride  Thun’erbolt  an’  pull  him  in  all  de 
time ; but  I don’t  know  as  he’s  got  me  when 
I don’  ’low  to  run  at  all. 

“Den  de  preacher  spoke  ’bout  de  race- 
course near  by,  an’  read  ’em  St.  Paul’s  words, 
‘ I’s  finished  my  course.’  ‘ You  needn’t  tink, 
my  Christian  Irens,’  says  he,  ‘jus’  ’cause  your 
names  is  entered  fur  de  races  you’s  a-gwine 
sho  an’  certain  to  liab  dat  red  ribbon  laid  up 
fur  you ; you’s  got  to  walk  de  whole  track 
ober.  Walk  it! — you’s  got  to  run  it!  “ So 
run  dat  ye  may  obtain” — so  read  de  chap- 
ter. For  myseff,  brndderen,  I’s  bonn’  to 
run  all  night,  I’s  boun’  to  run  all  day.’ 
(‘I’ll  bet  my  money,’  says  Mr.  Lashstinger, 
kin’er  soft  an’  easy,  behine  me.)  ‘Brud- 
deren,’  says  de  preacher,  ‘ daPll  come  a day, 
after  dis  y ere  human  race  is  runued,  when 
we’ll  all  be  d raw’d  up  ’fo’  de  Judge’s 
stand.  An’  Elijah’ll  be  dar,  kitin’  roun’  in 
his  chariot  ob  fire,  wid  thorongh-breds  ob 
fire  ’tached  to  it;  an’  Elijah  he’ll  hah  a 
whole  basketful  ob  red  ribbons  an’  spanglin 
stars  to  pin  ’em  into  de  button -holes  ob  de 
winners.  An’  de  Lord  ’ll  say,  “ Gabr’el,  Ga- 
br’el, reach  down  dat  horu  out  dat  closet !” 
An’  Gabr’el  reach  him  down  ; an’  de  Lord  ’ll 
say,  “Blow,  Gabr’el!  call  de  dead!”  An’ 
Gabr’el  ’ll  blow,  “ Grave-yard ! grave-yard  ! ! 
oravk-yahd  ! ! !”  Au’  de  grave-yards  ’ll 
open,  an’  de  dead  ’ll  come  a-ri(lin’  up  to  de 
Judge’s  stand  on  all  deni  hosses  it  tells  ’bout 
in  de  Revolutions  ob  St.John;  DefF,  on  his 
pale  hoss,  a-leadin’de  procession ; de  sinner- 
man  on  de  little,  one-eyed,  knock-kneed 
mule  ob  do-nnffin ; an'  de  saints  a-prancin’ 
on  de  piebald  an’  speckled  race-hosses  ob 
righteousness.  Sinner-man,  now’s  yo’  time 
to  choose  yo’  mount.  Ef  yo’  want  a boss 
dat  will  swing  yo’  roun’  de  circle  ob  eter- 
nity, choose  him  in  de  blue  grass  pasture  ob 
repentance.  Brndderen,  while  de  conflagra- 
tion am  a-singin’, 

“Trials,  hard  trials,  an*  tribulations !— 

Oh,  many  a long  year  I went  along  ho! 

Wid  n hnng-dnwn  head  an*  a achin’  heart, 

Till  de  grabe-atones  buatiif,  dry  bones  rMii’— 
Trials,  trial*,  I’s  a-gwine  to  leab  dis  worn” — 

while  Brudder  Williams  raises  de  tune,  all 
dey  who  wants  to  be  perwided  wid  one  ob 
de  hosses  ob  Revolution,  please  walk  for- 
ward an’  kneel  roun’  de  nio’ners’  bench.’ 

“ ‘Now’s  yo’  time,  sinner,’  says  Mr.  Lash- 
stinger, an’  as  I got  up  to  go  forward  I 
caught  his  eye,  an’  he  winked.  I felt  cuPus 


euuff  kneeliu’  dar  by  de  altar,  wid  old  Fad- 
der  Souud-de-Jubilee  Harper  a-kneelin’  be- 
side me,  an’  prayin’  de  Lord  fur  me.  While 
be  was  a prayin’  dar  come  a sheet  ob  light- 
enin’ dat  lit  op  all  out-do’s;  an’  after  it  a 
rumble  an’  a grumble  of  thun’er  far  off,  but 
cornin’  nearer  an’  nearer.  De  singerB  struck 
up, 

4De  Gospel  train’s  a-comin\ 

I tink  she’s  close  at  him*; 

I tink  I hear  her  whistle— 

8he’s  a-rumblin’  frn  de  Ian*. 

Little  children,  get  on  board! 

You’d  better  get  your  ticket. 

An’  be  ready  to  get  on  board!’ 

Den  dey  ’gan  to  shout,  de  sisters  walkin’  np 
one  aisle  an’  de  brndderen  np  de  udder,  an’ 
all  takin’  hold  deir  hands  an’  pumpin’  like 
as  dongh  dey  was  pumpin’  water,  while  dey 
sang  one  werse,  an’  den  dey  each  pass  on  to 
de  nex’.  It  thun’ered  louder  an’  it  light- 
ened more  libely ; but  dey  kep’  on,  an’  dis 
time  dey  sang, 

* Shout  an*  nebber  tire, 

Shout  an*  nebber  tire, 

Shout  an’  nebber  tire. 

Well  hab  a gran’  camp-meetin’ 

When  de  worl’s  on  Are.* 

“Jus’  den  dar  come  a awful  crack  ob 
tliuu’er  an’  a bust  ob  liglitenin’  all  de  same 
time.  I ’lowed  de  worl’  was  on  fire  sho 
emiff.  De  camp-meetin’  broke  up,  an’  we 
all  run  ebber  wliieber  way.  I struck  out  fm 
de  woods  fur  Savannah.  De  rain  was  jus’ 
a-swasliin’  down,  de  libe-oaks  ’peared  to  be 
dancin’  an’  tearin’  deir  har,  an’  de  pine-trees 
rocked  an’  screeched  like  as  dough  dey  was 
alibe.  Fust  ting  I knew  I was  right  in  de 
midst  of  Bonaventnre  Cemetery. 

“ ‘ Grave-stones  bustin’,’  tinks  I,  an’  I rnn 
like  mad,  jumpin’  ober  de  monumence  like 
as  dough  dey  was  pebbles.  Den  all  ob  a 
sudden  Gabr’el  done  blow  bis  horn  right 
side  ob  dis  year,  an’  I nebber  has  heard  nuffiu 
wid  it  sence.  ‘ Grave-yard  ! gkavk-yard  ! !’ 
it  said ; an’  I seemed  to  see  de  words  ob  de 
tex’  writ  wid  a pen  ob  fire  on  de  cloud,  ‘ So 
ran  dat  ye  may  obtain  V I knew  what  dat 
meant.  Ef  I took  np  my  cross  an’  run 
Thnn’erbolt  to  the  bes’  ob  my  ability,  I 
might  find  one  ob  de  hosses  ob  de  Revolu- 
tion waitin’ fur  me  on  dat  day.  I went  down 
on  my  knees  in  de  wet  moss ; de  rain  wasn’t 
nnffin ; de  fifty  dollars  wasn’t  nuffin.  I’d 
fonn’  dar  what  I hadn’t  foun’  when  I went 
to  de  rao’iier’s  bench : I’d  foun’  religion.  I 
didn't  find  my  way  home  to  Savannah  till 
momin’,  an’  when  I got  in,  Missus  Prondfit 
said  young  Massa  Walter  had  got  skeered 
’bout  me,  an’  had  rode  out  on  Thunderbolt 
to  hunt  me.  I got  out  ob  my  soaked 
clothes  an’  into  my  jockey  suit,  white,  wid 
facin’s  ob  watermillion  red,  au’ den  I hurry 
out  to  de  track.  Massa  Proudfit  he  looked 
terrible  anxious.  ‘ Whar  you  done  been, 
Marcef  he  says.  ‘Here’s  Mr.  Lashstinger 
been  tellin’  me  some  nouseuse  ’bout  you’re 
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dat  I matte  him  a berry  low  how,  md  scram- 
bled up  into  de  saddle  pretty  Jibely. 

“ Yes,  mail  am,  wo  obtained— course  we  did. 
Mansa  Pmnd  fit  married  Mian  M«»ek  an!  went 
to  Paris  ; he’s  got  a better  practice  now  dan 
any  wider  doctor  in  Savannah— leastways 
dufa  what  Miss  Mock  writes  me.  She  says 
lie’s  done  bought  TbimVrbolt  back  again ; 
lie’s  sorter  steadied  down,  an’  makes  a berry 
good  carriage  boss  now.  She  wants  me  to 
ecune  back  to  de  faru’ly,  an’  I don’  know  but 
you’ll  have  to  excuse  me  as  soon  m de  sea- 
son’s  ober  heah  in  Newport.  Nebl>er  did 
like  to  spen’  a winter  in  tie  Norf,  nohow.’’ 


not  gwine  to  ride  to-day  ’cause  you’d  got  re- 
ligion.* 

44  * Fa  got  religion,  sho  enutT,  Mr.  Lash- 
stinger,'  says  I, 

u<(iood  hoy/ gays  Mr.  Lnsh*tinger— ‘good 
boy.  Well,  Mr.  Prondfit,  I knows  anndder 
berry  peart  jockey,  who'll  run  dat  boss  oh 
yours,  perwtded  vou  don’  call  to  ride  it  vo’- 
sefl? 

4* 4 1 begs  yo’  pahdon,  Mr.  I.nshstinger/ 
says  I,  i but  de  fust  lesson  I done  learned 
from  my  speriiual  sperienee  las’  night  was, 
“So mu  dat  ye  may  obtain,"  an*  I’s  a-gwine 
to  put  dat  lesson  in  practice,  $ah.’  Wid 


Westwardly  tbe  inclosed  waters,  snob  ns 
.Jamaica  ami  Hempstead  bays,  are  of  no 
importance,,  being  full  of  sandy  bars  and 
marshy  islands;  but  after  the  thousand  and 
one  islands  of  the  latter  are  passed,  comes  a 
splendid  lagoon  of  open  water  six  or  seven 
miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long,  known  to 
all  the  world  as  the  fire  at  South  Bay.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Fire  island  and  its  light- 
house— the  first  beacon  that  shines  out  of 
America  upon  the  voyager  who  is  shaping 
his  course  for  New  York  ? of  the  Surf  Hotel 
and  its  marvellous  chowders?  of  the  Great 
8011th  Bench  and  its  rend ijmcenccs  of  wrecks, 
fold  in  the  curious  old  bar  at  Cap  tree*  where 
the  dampness  of  the  sea  fog  is  warded  oft* 
by  the  most  miscellaneous  of  mixed  drinks? 
All  these  wonderful  places  are  on  the  Great 
South  Bay.  It  is  there,  too,  that,  city  sports- 
men most  often  go  for  a day's  or  a week's 
gniming.  Abundantly  on  the  meadows  dur- 
ing the  spring  migrations,  and  all  summer 
on  the  outer  beaches,  various  snipes  and 
sandpipers  resort,  laying  their  eggs  high  up 
in  the  sand,  and  picking  their  food  bet  w een 
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that  b»aaspart«nian,H  instincts shrinks  from 
it  ? A man  who  in  New  York  growls  fifty- 
one  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  at  the  slight- 
est inconveniences,  will  lie  immovable.  in  a 
lmttery  from  long  before  daylight  till  sun- 
set all  the  freezing  days  of  the  odd  week, 
and  whether  he  kills  a dozen  sheldrakes 


tide  marks,  alertly  miming  down  after  the 
water  as  it  sticks  out,  ami  scamperiug  back 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inrush  ing  wave. 
Certain  largo  ducks  known  as'*  brant*  come 
at  frequent  intervals  or  flight#,*  and  af- 
ford good  spring  shooting.  But.  the  main 
sport  is  to  be  hud  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
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or  canvas-backs,  or  only  a few'  yelpers  ami 
yellow-legs,  or  nothing  at  all,  will  return  to 
the  city,  sore  blit  satisfied,  to  feed  on  the 
memory  of  it  through  another  year.  It 
sounds  incomprehensible.  But  sit  in  some 
of  those  bay-side  taverns  when  the  stove  is 
red  hot,  and  the  shutters  ure  shaking  in  the 
blast,  and  the  distant  booming  of  the  surf 
is  in  your  ears,  listen  to  the  weather-beat- 
en old  native  who  is  relating  some  exploit 
of  the  morning,  and  in  the  eager,  grinning 
faces,  all  alive  to  the  activities  and  excite- 
ment, of  the  pictured  moment,  recalling  in 
every  phrase  some  similar  experience  of 
their  own,  yon  get  a glimpse  of  the  en- 
thusiasm a duck-hunter  has  in  his  arduous 
sport. 

When  these  grizzled,  amphibious,  tar- 
paulin-skinned bay-men,  whose  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  keen,  and  of  whose  sarcasm  let.  the 
pretentious  cockney  beware— when  these 


w hen  the  hosts  of  wild  fowl— geese,  swans, 
ducks  — and  the  buy  birds — etirhnv,  snipe, 
plover > — come  winging  their  way  from  their 
arctic  breeding  grounds  to  w inter  homes  on 
our  warmer  coast.  In  November,  |«?rhaps, 
the  most  water-fowl  are  to  be  found  ou  tlie 
Gr^ttt*  South  Bay,  after  w hich  the  more  ten- 
der ones  pass  further  south;  but  unless  the 
weather  is  very  boisterous,  large  number* 
remain  all  winter.  “They  must  all  go  back 
again  in  the  spring,*  you  say.  11  then  why  is 
brant -shoo  ting  the  only  satisfactory  up  ring 
amusement  f’  Because  then  the  birds  tty 
sw  iftly,  directly,  and  much  ut  night,  full  of 
anxiety  to  get  to  their  arctic  morasses  and 
make  their  nests,  while  in  the  fall  their 
progress  is  leisurely  ami  careless.  The  meth- 
ods of  h hooting  are  those  in  vogue  on  the 
coast  every  where.  Duck-shooting  is  the 
most  desperately  bard  and  tedious  work  ever 
known,  ami  often  very  dangerous.  Yet  who 
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are  visited  ami  the  captives  taken  out. 
Late  in  April  the  flounders  go  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  thou  are  caught  with 
hook  and  line,  which  is  great  sport,  afl*?r 
which  comes  blue-fishi  ug  in  May,  and  t hat 
is  greater  hoc  G*?t 
a ton-pound  VI tie- 
/ fish  on  the  lav  end 

/ g of  your  linej  pull- 

/ JT  jug  one  w ay , while* 

/ M your  yacht  is  car- 

f jft  ryhig  you  swiftly 

jf;B  through  the  cnrl- 

1 j§  iug  waves  in  the 

st  opposite  direction, 

fif  i ear.'  * \ •...  . 

and  yon  will  need 

f both  adroitness 

and  muscle  to  se- 
cure  your  prize. 

Put  the  Lon  g Isl- 
and fisherman,  as 
||PP^j r^y,..,  well  as  hi*  breth- 

. ren  of  the  cruft 

elsewhere  in  this 

, greedy  world,  is 

||Vt  couiint  with 
. fishing hy  hook  ami 

line*,  or  even  with 
small  nets : liemust 
have  the  large  re- 
' sult^  to  be  derived 

from  seining.  The 
seine,  as  is  well 
OP*-  *:  A'  k w own , consist * of 

' a webbing  oft  wine, 

how  made  hy  ina- 
ehinery,  hut  not 
yN  long  ago  always 

a m woven  l*y  hand, 

Sfck  V\  1 provided  w itli 

flouts  along  the  up- 
per edge,  ami  with 
lead  sinker*  at  the 
lower.  Its  use  is  to  inclose  a certain  area 
of  water,  and  by  bringing  the  ends  together 
either  to  a boat  or  on  the  shore*  to  secure 
the  fish  that  may  happen  to  he  in  the  in- 
closure,  unable  or  unwilling  to  escape;  and 
it  varies  in  length  from  owe  (sufficient  to 
take  a few  minnows,  to  the  shad  or  hint  key 
seine  a mile  long,  which  is  hauled  in  by  a 
steam- wind!  ass. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  much  the  net 
enters  into  the  domestic  economy  of  all  these 
south-shore  people.  AVlien  it  is  too  old  and 
ragged  to  be  longer  serviceable  in  the  fish- 
ing, they  hang  it  on  the  palings  of  the  lien 
yard  to  keep  the  chickens  in,  stake  it  around 
tender  plants  in  the  garden  to  keep  off  in- 
truders, reshape  large  pieces  into  hammocks, 
and  employ  it  for  a dozen  ot  her  domestic  pur- 
poses. Their  maritime  instincts  are  show  n 
otherwise.  A flower  bed  will  he  framed  in 


men  are  not  talking  of  spring  liights  of 
snipe  and  autmnu  arrivals  of  sea-fowl,  one 
is  sure  to  hear  something  of  fishing.  Prate 
about  the  taciturnity  of  such  characters ! 
They  are  the  greatest  gossips  imaginable; 
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OL*imL  l’)Hv  Soft  U*dbffh  SU?I  *i.dl?:iv}l  1o  fit*1  dWh*M  of  till  ffr.UT  iyu  m^£ ^ 

of  tiff'  bay  uuiik  it  a finV:  pfitco  f*>r  tfn;^  bi  ^ op  tbtr  uat  bWv  ‘f  vimo'  thfte 

v.»iv^.  »f o**  ifiiul  t‘,vei(iy-{ivr-  v>  :u-4  :^h  t,hv  ' fjsiunj.r  iw^  y«umio^  'hit.*,. h\uw  Jmw  tHr>r 
uut  vim)  ■? ■*!«■.  for  flji*  ‘^awI  t^i^; 

►••** »!•:•*>.  f.luMiv  in^y^'fvT,'  r]Hv  lv^nbrr  pijiol 'lYoui  |muhIs  i « / »n  “*'rv  ovjt*-  *-r  aU\»b<»)e 

of  Vivrffor^  hi  iipji  ro^riaf  botjjj*  hart  be«;n- ! t be  ^ 

bcey  hftjrmt  ni  f%)Vhogt»v,  j 

Thi>»  jinMrttrv  ^ j •♦^s fo M r its^y^^nn,  1 | In*  ^Mitre.  iff  tbe  iotaioi,  iim)  h\M»f. 

v ' t lr^ 1 ro itnV.  poiiiivff.htii- ' ; cfltii - '.f^' w,  *|nt jhi f tH<t V i^W^i far 

v.'ifnl  iff  th»»  TtJiV  >«  Hlh(l  h/  ffitr .’ • WiSk-‘ *<>  hri^M  o*t*l 

t*>  f.V>iKUo«>,  nmoy  b<  u*u  s*  *K  to  Eorojff.  hitsy  .Vn  finniUit?*  h>  v'iuh‘1'. 

know  Inwr  ornff»r  fHvjlr  /I  f \ypn\  vy^vv 
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fishing  hamlets  of  Heliport,  Fireplace  (a 
favorite  spot  for  aboriginal  elnni  bakes,  tra- 
dition asserts),  Moriches,  and  Speonk,  where 
you  strike  the  Sag  Harbor  branch  of  the 
railway.  The  ordinary  way  of  travel  leaves 
out  these  villages,  however,  by  going  three 
miles  north  from  Patchogue  to  the  main 
line  at  Medford  Station.  Thence  an  hour’s 
ride  eastward  brings  you  to  Riverhead,  the 
most  important  town  of  the  region,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  new  houses,  and  a grow- 
ing prosperity  which  deprives  it  of  all  pic- 
turesque interest. 

At  this  eastern  end  Long  Island  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  deep  indentation  of 
the  ocean,  leaving  on  the  north  the  long  nar- 
row peninsula  ending  in  Orient  Point  and  a 
chain  of  islands  forming  the  breakwater  for 
the  Sound,  and  on  the  south  the  longer  and 
wider  peninsula  which  terminates  at  Mon- 
tauk.  Between  them  lies  a series  of  great 
bays  separated  by  large  islands,  or  by  points 
of  land  that,  reaching  far  out  from  the  op- 
posite shores,  leave  only  a strait  between. 
The  outermost  and  grandest  of  these  shel- 
tered seas  is  Gardiuer’s  Bay,  guarded  from 
the  open  ocean  by  Gardiner’s  Island.  In- 
side of  Shelter  Island  and  the  neighboring 
capes  lies  Great  Peconic  Bay,  smooth  as  a 
lake,  and  westward  of  this,  having  passed 
Red  Cedar  Poiut  and  Jamesport,  the  skipper 


Then  you  pass  a station  called  Mattitnck, 
the  community  belonging  to  which  is  iu~ 
visible  in  the  woods,  and  dually  come  to 
Soutliold. 

Soiithold  boasts  the  highest  age  of  any 
English  town  ou  Long  Island.  If  signing 
a deed  by  w hich  possession  of  laud  is  ob- 
tained alone  constitutes  settlement,  this  is 
true;  if  actually  “sitting  down”  in  a local- 
ity, building  the  household  fires,  and  plant- 
ing household  fields  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion, constitute  “settlement,”  then  it  has  a 
successful  rival  in  Southampton.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1640  that  thir- 
teen men  w ith  their  families  came  over  from 
Connecticut,  sailed  up  the  Peconic, and  land- 
ed here,  Peter  Halliock  being  chosen  by  lot  as 
the  first  one  to  set  foot  on  the  shore.  Near 
by  the  spot — there  was  no  stone  big  enough 
for  a second  Plymouth  Rock — they  built 
temporary  shelters,  and  resided  through  the 
winter,  but  finally  moved  back  half  a mile 
from  the  bleak  shore,  and  fixed  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  tow  n.  The  site  not  only,  but 
much  of  the  identical  village  itself,  is  really 
the  same  as  at  least  the  children  of  these 
first  settlers  saw,  for  more  than  one  house 
in  this  antique  town,  stretching  for  a mile 
along  a broad  and  shady  street,  claims  its 
two  centuries  of  age.  The  most  noted  is 
the  “Horton  house,”  which  is  still  inhabit- 
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finds  himself  in  Little  Peconic  Bay,  at  the 
narrow  extremity  of  which  stands  River- 
head.  This  brings  me  back  again  to  my 
starting-point,  whence  exploration  of  the 
northern  peninsula  may  conveniently  begin. 
These  geographical  statements  are  dry,  but 
needful.  If  this  region  is  not  perplexing, 
why  so  many  light-houses  f 

Just  east  of  Riverhead  is  the  ancient  set- 
tlement wdiich  bears  an  Indian  name  of  the 
same  significance — Acqnebog  or  Accabaug. 
Near  by  lies  Jamesport,  which  promised 
fifty  years  ago  to  be  an  important  sea-port, 
but  has  sunk  into  a fishing  hamlet  and 
pleasant  summer  refuge  from  city  dust. 


ed,  and  was  the  homestead  of  Barnabas  Hor- 
ton, one  of  the  original  immigrants.  It  w as 
built  about  1660,  and  must  then  have  been 
a splendid  mansion.  Like  all  these  old 
houses — and  the  sight  of  them  becomes 
very  common  to  the  rambler — its  roof  was 
exceedingly  steep,  and  sloped  in  the  rear  to 
the  very  top  of  the  door,  but  in  front  left 
room  enough  under  the  eaves  for  small  win- 
dows in  the  second  story.  All  the  timbers 
and  most  of  the  planking  were  hewrn  or  split 
out,  and  even  the  sawed  stuff  is  far  more 
heavy  in  all  cases  than  we  should  now  think 
necessary  for  the  same  purpose.  As  was  the 
universal  custom  then — and  it  is  still  prac- 
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widely  in  this  region — not  only  tin* 
roof  blit,  thfc  whole  exterior  was shingled,  t he 
shingles  being  split  out  of  ml  cedar,  and 
many  of  them  lasting  in  pretty  ’.good.  eomli- 
lion  to  this  day.  Lifting  the  heavy  iron  latch 
of  tiie  narrow  front-door,  which  is  just  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  find  consists  of  two 
heavy  boards,  it  creaks  on  its  rusty  forged 
hinges,  and  admit#  to  a little  box  of  a hall* 
out  of  which  the  narrowest  and  erookcdest 
of  staircases  leads  aloft*  flow  any  furni- 
ture was  ever  got  tip  stairs  is  a mystery. 
Hardly  a fiddle  could  go  up  here.  The  irreg- 
ular plastered  surface  of  one  side  of  the.  hall 
tells  that  it  is  limited  by  the  vast  chimney, 
but  doors  right  and  left  admit  to  the  “liv- 
ing-rooms.’5 And  >vhat  large  ones!  Eight 
paces  long  by  five  paces  w ide,  but  with  ceil- 
ings so  low  that  a tall  man  must  stoop  me 
iler  the  great  heart!  that  traverses  the  mid- 
dle from  side  to  side.  No  wonder  these 
houses  have  stood  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  and  seem  good  for  as  much  more. 
Here  is  a frame-work  of  live-oak,  each  tim- 
ber fully  a foot  or  sixteen  inches  square, 
mortised  together  iu  the  most  solid  manner, 
and  almost  as  impenetrable  as  so  much  iron. 
The  wood  lias  laconic  a deep  slate  brown. 
A bead  whittled  out  of  the  corners  of  t hose 
beams  that  show  inside  the  large  rooms 
is  the  only  attempt  at  ornament.  Held nd 
these  great  rooms  were  bedrooms,  kitchen, 
etc.,  and  up  stairs,  or  rather  up  ladder,  a 
great  garret  echoes  to  the  footsteps  on  its 
hollow  tloors.  Many  are  the  children  who 
have  played  there  rainy  days,  in  the  dim 
gloom  of  the.  one  little  window,  kept  from 
falling  down  the  almost,  perpendicular  stair- 
way by  a rude  fence  of  round  sticks  front 
which  the  bark  has  hardly  been  cleaned, 
listening  to  tho  rain  heating  on  the  long 
cedar  shingle# — played  there,  where  their 


grandfathers  and  grandmothers  did,  and 
grew  up  to  see  their  own  sons  and  grand- 
children atuuse  themselves  in  that  same 
brown  old  garret,  with  its  massive  raft- 
ers and  one  little  window'.  Go  where  you 
will,  yon  bring  up  against  the  chimney.  It 
seems  the  core  around  which  the  structure 
grew',  the  main  ami  eternal  tenant  which 
the  old  house  was  meant  to  harbor;  yet 
not  quite  enough  provision,  apparently,  was 
made  for  it.  for  ait  immense  portion  holds 
its  head  high  above  the  guide.  Conical  in 
shape,  containing  at  least  three  Separate? 
fire-places  and  fines,  besides  an  oven  or  two, 
tins  complicated  stack  of  brick  and  mortar 
in  tw  enty  feet  square—  is  as  big  as  a modern 
cottage  all  by  itself;  and  when,  of  a cold 
day,  great  beech  log#  were  glowing  in  all 
the  fire-places,  ami  the  cranes  were  proud 
id  their  crisping  burdens,  the  outlet  aloft 
must  have  smoked  like  a huge  beacon. 

Why  did  they  build  such  very  capacious 
houses  in  that  early  day  ! I found  an  an- 
swer across  the  street  in  the  bnrying  grmind, 
w hen?  the  dead  have  tallied  the  years  upon 
the  tombstones  for  almost  two  mnl  a half 
centuries,  and  still  keep  at  the  scoring. 
Look  at  the  longevity  of  these  people! 
“ JEtut.  9T’  is  common,  and  about  each  of 
them  lies  a round  dozen  of  children.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  sons  and  daughters  in 
those  days,  and  very  likely  had  tin*  fortitude 
to  name  the  last-coiner  Thankful,  or  Giffc-of- 
God.  The  oldest  interment  1 could  find  was 
dated  Ifitl.  Did  it  take  them  thirty-one 
years,  then,  to  start  a grave-yard  f 

Some  of  these  old  tomb*  are  curiosities. 
Blue  slate  and  brow  n stone  were  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  head- stones,  and  the  latter 
has  finked  and  crumbled  badly.  On  nearly 
every  one  some  rude  scroll-work  is  at  tempt- 
ed, surmounted  by  a grotesque  figure,  wlietli- 
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er  of  skull  and  cross-bones  or  of  cherub  it. 

as  often  impossible  to  gueag.  It  reminded 
me  strongly  of  tin?  rude  carvings  I have  seen 
on  the  cliffs  down  iu  the  Mnqni  country, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Bun  Deity.  Oc- 
casionally a crest  or  coat  of  arms  will  ap- 
pear, and  some  of  the  epitaphs  are  very  odd, 
not  to  say  amusing. 

On  the  tomb  of  Barnabas  Horton  (WHO), 
oue  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  and  ances- 
tor of  all  the  Horton*  in  the  United  States, 
the  following  pomt-mortan  soliloquy  is  cut: 

Here  Ives  my  body  tombed  in  its  dvst 
Till  Christ  iluli  come  and  raise  it  with  trvst 
My  Wivl  amended  U>  the  throne  of  &t«l 
Where  with  sweet  Jesvs  now  i make  atoad 
'then  hasten  after  me  my  dearest  wife 
To  be  partaker  ofThjs  blessed  life 
And  yov  dear  children  all  follow  the  Lord 
Hear  & obey  his  pvblxck  sacred  Word 
Arid  in  yovr  hovses  call  vpor<  his  name 
Then  god  will  bless  yov  with  yovr  children  all 
And  to  this  blessed  place  he  will  yov  call 
Hebrews  l [ and  ye  4 
He  being  dead  yet  speakelh. 

80  Bouthold  was  founded,  and  the  names 
of  most  of  its  inhabitants  to-day  are  the 
game  as  those  two  hundred  years  ago.  Tut- 
hills,  Hortons,  Youngs,  H alloc  ks.  Ferry*, 
Conklines,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  by  the  doz- 
en, ami  some  of  them  yet  own  property  pre- 
empted by  the  original  thirteen  settlers. 
As  for  the  village  to-day,  it  is  a mile  of  scat- 
tered. nicely  painted  farm-houses  along  one 
street,  which  in  June  makes  as  pretty  a pic- 
ture of  rimit  comfort  as  the  tired  city  man 
can  well  imagine, 

A splendid  road 


couditioir  naturally-- runs  the  whole  length 
of  this  “North  Branch, ’*  and  a brief  and 
pleasant  ride  behind  a pair  of  the  fast  horses 
tor  w hich  Bout  hold  is  celebrated  brings  aid 
to  what  was  once  the  farm  of  the  Webbs. 
In  1820  it  was  sold  by  auction  for  $2300  to 
some  perkrtlis  who  lived  oil  the  shore  oppo- 
site Shelter  Island,  where  a ferry  used  to 
ply.  The  new  tract  was  cut  op  into  lots,  a 
town  laid  out,  aud  the?  wisdom  of  the  in- 
vestment, is  proved  hy  the  grow  th  ou  that 
spot  of  ttreenport,  the  terminus  of  the  Long 
Island  Railway,  and  the  most  important 
business  point  east  of  River  head.  (ircen- 
port  is  a nice  town,  old  enough  to  have  a 
flavor  of  antiquity  about  it,  amt  boast  of  a 
former  u golden  age  ;v  new  enough  to  profit 
by  u modern  inipro\  emeuts.”  It  is  right  on 
the  bay  ; and,  barring  the  absence  of  mount- 
ains. no  finer  prospect  of  quiet  beauty,  min- 
gling water  and  w oodland,  village  and  farm, 
is  any  where  to  be  found,  unless  it  be  at  Sag 
Harbor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay. 
Forty  years  ago  the  settlement  was  called 
Sterling ; and  in  Sterling  Basin,  an  inlet  of 
the  hay  eastward  of  the  town,  used  to  lie 
the  fleet,  of  w halers  whose  cargoes  made  the 
business  of  tin?  town,  and  caused  its  rapid 
growth.  The  first  whale-ship  was  bought 
and  fitted  out  in  1830.  She  fared  so  well 
that  the  fleet  soon  increased  to  twenty. 
They  went  to  Sr.  Helena  and  the  Westward 
Islands,  went  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  round 
the  Horn  into  Pacific,  cruising  grounds.  But 
the  trade  dwindled,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
monstrous  wtwltt,  yielding  his  barrels  of  oil, 
gave  way  to  the  seining  of  moss- hunkers, 


one  that  keeps  in  good 


frotri  \y)|feh  Ik?  *qne*#ni  half  os  mariy 

thiN'ibtefitla  Lm^  hMbre  this,  Vtw«  m-YtU 

w.M  tbofc*  at  utlt  grefit  KhtyiH  uaed  to 
m\eKw : i« . » jcr- 

■W4*t:  ?Mi«  ti'Chiov  Ti^lWnw*  woiilft  bring 
jmRlnhe  aViit  •gAttfo  taking  aa  pay  gmk 
i\  i \n\ Wy ; a jiil  par  fc  sugar  an  ?l  ttniliwise# 

ai<ft  conn  lie Mini i hg,  t'fi*  sfrigfc  xmnUl  bring 
tropical  gootjta  th  2fe  w Vvvrkt  ipU  t hern,  lin'd 
t It 011  e#wi't  ,j  mU  hi  MtyVling  fei?  fhaji  loud  <it 
Long  product, . ■ • ami 

iiioriTitant  ih;  tbkjjtpute  vym*  Captain  OnUigo. 

ants*  .‘MHfVjig  ih?n*  T«‘dynrd*  tbb  Orion  foil  0tfy.  ? t. J i-r i tirV- i|)r i V ^ ttatfli’  there, 
trji*i*H«*r,  I!y  «{w  e<mbrofful  na  5>  mim  of  Fomi*  tjuUV •<>»•  *b‘jLui  r iktfht  ail  kh& 
thx  and  lb  l*$i  5Va*i  yhdled  by  tbo  flu*  rwiitUk siimVlod  tui>l VfnnMttjlVyrirli 

&v.  hcOrgy  AVh  i totudiT  idill  -M'trG  chits  i e*..  W tinil-  -fell  May  ji 
brut^d -ti*.  « until  t'f  Vtnfc;  IMt v 'frfwu  . <&*&&•  Wi#ft\\n  :h« 

gnl&f  wrote  w 1 1 H A diamond  tM  a pniib  of  . 3 t|ai  j ;*#  yOKf>tf<4- iy-hii fc' ,swv  tlie 

gfa*!*'  id  kte  tbedV  iivMV^r*?om,' *'  <hi*  nf tn?eHUT*di!i  ' 

H mViirai^  »nti  -.iMri;-*  i*".  irifc-  Tfi&dbpbm*  ;**hy  nbfto*t  all  old,  and  nf)r*th 

imfotav  of  ftfet.  <VriK  TUb*  m frb^  -5t^ry,  And  ; «*^Vcis- ''  vT**$r  fwg  •*<»*>&, 

the  gVn>ts  n*;m  Aaiu  Vo  'te  W:h<ei<tt* iu ,t?5ci^mie.'  iiyg.itim?tfeft  n lift  If- tffty-frbw  gnbifclw^fntfvl,' 

in  l?ab.  hnyo the >??»**#  hutf ImUleiv  Vf  f?!iriibb^vy, 

V,i!in(»r:til'iani  attd  tlip  growth  of  fbo  whal  thetrer* nod  fmir  ti vox;  nr.t-Uu-Uwl  with  - »>i. 
ipg  .iiO.-uro-sr  h'U)a<!  t.h^  trailw  in«t  l»u-Hfc  rip  ’vttabios .»«  tiiai  n -is  v'nny  '*»>  tbat* 

i“»n  r.  TIi«s«3  Mitrvr  wire  t)Ki  /.onitji  thb  m!?1  < grew  tit*  ry  along  with  Um* 

<i^yw  id*  ir«  tr.  ftiv  ^r-1*aj«*  SfttWf.  rest,  Mg,  K»W-<»ro woii  at^b^v 

|im^i*na  1irfr  lier(\  The  siivorM  are ^ straight,  gray  witit  .ihft  long  weathering  mnl 

nifd  rY'Ks  «n w Jiiviith^r  flt  r*g!\J  .nights,  xctM)  v>t' paint,  Khudeti  Ify  tbeirbrige 

aliiijp'  of  ?rp|i*;inlbi  ^ln>tb»  ttiwA  Or»  oilhor  «»dc,  ry  Kt'wm,  aiul  ^frirotMd^d  by  lloJda  {dn>tgk- 
ftml  the  rojnlwjvy  i'a  bt.nh^rnil  by  n i>»ntiflia~  jM  \\  xbtituiy  ng«N  c>**  ln»r*ientriMl^r ;ui%1 
pm  br.vn.  riu-re  mv  }n»ib:ibly  no  [»*up;*VH  liu-  nirrisinniii  iunnVHtion  af  a ><|*nir.'  new 
Item,  yvifijfjfe  tow  Vt Hzm is  o ro  nbo vn  v r*ot | « go  >*»?*  l nm*  *<  r\i \jiv\'4Mtm  u>oar» 

t.iii  ii* . hriglibor^  m wealth  nr  sirui-r**.  NO-  J a,  ^fn  riiogo.  Vrmn  >i  long  ili.vtifure,  ynu 
boily  ?h: -tiMbMliy- iu^'iiihMirt.-  TM.  vg«- '^Vwrfi.  the*  fdpui; }:dfiL  catyli  nigiit/ the 
plaet?  in{\  nf^lrlerly  m»*n,  h»»j  yonng  *moi  arniH  nt'  u wimlenill  fidlinviog.  *-U'.:'>\ 

|n i itoad.y  tmimL  i^nil  njfwn 


the  prb^rninnie  of  the.  raiilmuflnter  erm«?e, 
ami  have  tituny  a (>'gde r uieideht  to  record 
if!  ihisy  k&b%  thniosi  loga. 

Tim  ifillgtfft  tiAm  out  toward  the  edgw 
that  it  JK  4iAb  nlr  r».  tell  j mt  whotv*  jt  e.o»t?>, 
hut  ifirlifit^ . ih^  httnitda  r y may  lie  Aohl  to 
to  lit  tiie  ijmmbvy,  wimr^ 

eil  oiti  broAY n iu’blei??  t?xsti^  jin  Aittifnl 
dnggeri‘1  to  tho  e^traordiimry  vlfrtuoKoi  the 
ummatoif . tipzyxii 1 flr<>  i;Wt  w iuvH  5 nm<* 


ah*  Kehreo;  they  have  gone  ib  thy 
seek  a hitfier  l-:t>  ftihl  n vjo'ieker  Ibrhme. 
%*t  ho  with  tho  t>Hing  . DhiiyUmA; 

giri  iaenH,  rniidj 

fiMhii; imeejRfr^  at  a torn.  It 

Is  no  w fouler  that  the  yo ti«1  e!ol>^  iniarbi- 
bly  .iuclutle  a wink’s  kiftfp  at  in 


oehr  ftn  Hongtfjed  n tljrtgi*  f*h]h:d  Ivt*^  M*fr- 
txii  y On  coni»v  11  pon  tli»-  nbU  h^elt — ttii'?  dide^fc 
hi  tlio  ff  gjiht  whnw 

glriV  imve  w ti  iiwobd  ^tontiH  %{■  & 
hiMMlred  year%-  Th^‘  top  ie  mol 

« W 3ng^  ftlioui  (2ii  4€  U xvqttireil  tti  xeez  thift 


•i»r.^HI»0|IT  r-TEft. 


Got  >gle 


gnrtaiiii**  itM  -piiU'ty  \S UitiVYfoltf j ' 
there  apteral  ^timbiya*  but einifieb 
|i«>H»;stoKteg;  ^liici*  IK  >!»>‘  lb  if-)  v .hTn  .*  «.^ 

■ tliai tffliqi  apnAt  in  t/WCy 

lit^'wm  v:t nmgnlurly  ^mvnrihh  t<xht\*Sr, 

iilmti  XliUij. i%«t  f Wr* 

ami  rn  ftha  f>i|i  »rjf  ihr-  iriWUhii  si>ny  *-*.■* 

wnm  )>«il *\Ui%  ' cu  'fai  mttiuv  t*i*4 
Him*  feet  tngb.  ftiuHlieii  u lunsb  HJineih  v*?r‘: 
iiW  f 1h*  brwer  part  of  a 

HpinC  \vir'h?h  sii|lptft40l  a fig  tin* 

<ft  *i  JioblO  gaM»«  -<  o- >k.  ^bovvni^  «>f 

ffcfc  AVlMll.  It  Cpmiftmii  tO  <hl  ?*0  S\  i t il  1H>- 
erring  [»nT!siMii  lur  a term  *>(  uim-n  ' *-;>r,-: '■ 
Orient  1 hv 

H>  tji*  laiMl  V *vtul,  w!>fy'ty  ffr* 
<ltA*b*  uaisuAl  i,i^|si^turkvmn[  i6  la»rilr’r^4l  t»y 
furJ>Vw  «)!  tiio  yv&jY  JluYtigii ?n ;.-i«iui».v. 

(}(%<  *s  «<i  ilJfTTlW  1 1*;1  i tin1  ttfi* 
iiiV  yv?t!m»  eurfy  gunnlM,  a ini  tit 
rrvuto  {ffruvt  \*  a !ii^  tiot»  k TM*  & 

a YUv<»rOf'  wpva  tor  miurtetir  sik  \\**M  as  \>ti ip~ 
Ittal  (ishef’imm.  H**i’o  }i\ny  hr  hah  hlaHv- 
tipping  late  m April,  Hueei-rilhA  hr  1AmMi*h- 
ntg  fa  latter  May  irml  Ai'im\  VbgdAikr  with 

bfis»  ;Um1  a ill>/.i*Ii  Other  -to  hv  oa  light 

M ammiM  V.  The  iishiutx  *<•*&*  to W as*urt- 


AfsftllL  if-  Of  liw  fffalfa  C:«3  fJ4?rb  iw  k: 

u pn gf  U sfu: k ot  oak.  forty  feel  fWp 
g^vuiitl  tp  YbTb  ivhirlj  in  xmirtifertl  at  nil 
Burt*  of  ax»gi«W»s  Om  U>wcVjs  that  fUa 
. IViuw?  i*mt  a HfrAJ^hf  jplnt  to  be 
fbumi  thnmyhom  flic  AYholtf ; yet,  fa  judge 

bv  apfMaU’iUM‘r^  V(‘I  V Vitkin?  Voi)}N  WWVW 

I'ritJi fittu  »tiy»  it  >4b.T bt<  rumiilHTtbb 

i\  Atiir^ifefr  iniijv  1114^ 'thiVtf  it  ;w<kj'6i‘tiil  % 

a UttUinil  whu  l<;ul  Jt*  v*.  r *vt d HU 

upp^uil  wv»ln  p Ayi  fin  X1h>  |j'bjL$u 

HiipjwMtmx  Hicr  ma^iyb  a this,  v.twh  tliui  v 
fivy  foul  biMj^  uiiii  ilrHutig  ibb 
.TV.tJf.Jjf  iwcti* of  pale 

tliat  tuiA  bpfsu  wiakuil  fur' yiuirv  u»  salt  nn- 
i**r  piHpHi'Htory  to  Uh  Udo  Ihmhi  u,uj1  ufvw  ii 
is  proliably  iw  ttarAiilft  h*oa.  fir  ^rronj^ 
■line  llmtr  .yef,  ami  may  fur  »t*On.vi.  at  ;*v.a./\s  |,p 
emm*.  'WimliuiJl^  utxl  - 

ava  notUiug  till  Ov^r  tjf  jiH 

rc'gbm,  wlipre  the  atr  is  nevHjr  nig;gfit<{]y  ot 
iiiaiVtiH,  Inti  this  ij#  by  far  the  »AtJmt  aiitl 
ju^turf^jius 

KpyuiMl  fCasi  Mariohy  with  Itk 
glmtpdbd  cif  Ttlhb  TViatiiii  tbf>  imui  a 

lopg  ihM.'k  a»f  Aiiml.  and  luitera  Umwu^  Hiils, 
iw  ihe  Hihl^tof  u itone  Jh-a  i«  bury- 

?.iig-gro«ii»f.  iihiMhl^M^f!  \-iive  yearn 

x*;.-.  coiiiamiuA  MitiiH  {.t  i bo  ipiahitmt  <if  in  - 
: having  uhieli  yon  r.*na 

b‘lbr  tii;i  mi  inxjUH  l»*  lUbtUg  pttti  far  mi  ug 
yilhigp  pi’.'i>i:ti?rit,'  m hi»t»|^a  ity  fruit  tm^ 
thid  ymi  riyu  ncamAy  J'bb 

ntr*Apl  hibi  Up'  bi'APh  airy  all  ouOi  amt  a iftiiy 
Wharf  rims  >>ii f tiilu  the  bny.  whno  flm  Ni*w 


^^IPIsilro 
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?Mr 

mil 

mm  :w\v 

sio^?<f»-y  MMiAzmE. 

fU’Ul'. 

lAiiie  Mimf  V m J rH  leffc 

oi>er<ifwi  by  im 

J be  jOu^e  tJm  lil  tfe  tOWii  bml  a beal  *»»  his- 

Last  iiigl.it.  tin*  imrufih.Ml  wn(of  v ;.s  like 
hrouzo  \ junvv  uml*ir  i tii^  %ll  >*:xy  lUue  pf 
tJW  minting,  till?  ’burning  Nrujoy  I .i‘<  r>ru<v 

frosted  sUvtn\  tvptf£|p£  ft u d w ^ r* 
Hi»  early Hi«i  »**.:> ti*."?,  Mhkmg  Uuongh  fhb 
miat*  wc/ro-  J^tU'i;n>Ci  1H»)u.  i . iVliiv 
ripplea  lu  ghumjiig  tih^vr^Aif  ligJit:  #io4- 
t »*r  [*h*ml  \m)&  >m 

far  n*fei*n  ; Long  VJemh  *igJo  bn’l  < eased  in 
twinkle.  Vfnvni  Potni  was  hidden  hi  hatey 
J *1  ft fjrx l»  T^lnml,  where  epglos ■ ilwfl  to  make 
their  limfroimiiK  piwf  iitoii y iWb  hawk*  now" 
)iv>>v  jU^tliVg  on  ifliv  git o i ml  with  t)m  giijjsv 
W3VH  only  u U>\\  lank  of  blue  v linl)  Islam!* 
toil  lit ' not  be  >een  ill  a’}]  y ftrnl  1 erfl  v •fe'iV' 
thar  Linh:  1-iiU  whit  it*  t*opper4mlre/l  wall 

W :».<•  ilu'Vr  tVnVu  Uirr  till  ill  I he  horizon  made 

I }£  ii  it rf  oil  nrpu^rm  i a l 

• gh'*«E«i-  luiagibvd'  t<>  be  the  eorr  break  ing  on 

?hp  r*'$F$  ui  tlte  Kmm  Alt  f fe |»  ibbfc.  hm  I h~ 

ward.  Sinitbw^uf  the  w moled  bfnfta  of 
^artluH  iV  Ifthinil  M ilh  im  miMmi.l 
\Yd>vi*  iiiwl  .llgh'^Uiwiiiit  like  ft  long  ftV.iU 
loaeiung  out  bet  wmoMi  <>  outer  Mini  i Ur.' if i- 
jjg£  limited  ;i he  r ?V\v.  bn f ibiVi  w hh 

• <’Dik  left  behind.  and  ii^  lire  *Iveg  mnrhfft- 
emu  of  -ftajiriiqim  rmnO  into  vow.  < hr 
j f-HiU'**  'a  lomd  W ^ Unuml  *muhram  w tu'd, 
fiviVuni  Xhmtmik,  w huh,  fri  lb<  ^ r i Hi* 
Ugh!  low  ./itiml  niii  pi  iiit  hi  runv  bleak 

li-aluhv  of  M.'iUilV  ttilili:.  .‘Mill  UW.h'Xp  ihOOV. 

Now  1 ■:&$%$£: ptum  11  Uepf  for 
tu.il  : lit  ft  rhvt  tin  hbbnlatitiiil  breoUii^  )U 
ibe  tWer^i  ImJyook  iMv  pipft.ftmi  r jibo^  b, 
ahFdViiW.  . ilibu  I vaithl  3ti*i  |(a»k 

mi-on  .Mm i. r arils-  'l,bf  **«♦«* hi  ■ see  ' t-w«>  ■ 

gnoft  pomU  r.;{  Jir>ii-v.:iti'i,  wbiib  miuly 
•v-jw?*  to  Tiiak*> fta  ivlwm!  <>f  tin*  ruinf.  f)tHs< 

/jrt  fli^nb  l oH  iNviiili  Wli#  tinw>':0  **WW>  of  S0«- 

loifiap  hvarhiro  >J\y  >IiV»p 

<a*-i;r<.  ami  NaiTagahMWt^  tU^  In t ter  being 
,l»v  help  fiv*r»i  1 bf  hlielh-v  Isbi  uO 

Ihdmhb.  <y  b i{  iJ-n » ve  rh<i  :hi  to  iheir^* 


of  llnxIey’M  onwbap  : li^re  u bniu  FMaial-^p]i; 
lumiMig  .tut  tttid  gr;i^pi.hg  a bit  »Vf  blno 
in  it i?  Inmketl  end,  r iivro  ??  bo  o i»i*  *&inl 

ng  it taywsr  ■'V l.u? rb 

wnyiil^t  'Abijrt^  ff.af  genlTy  rko  iii  eue^siv  o 
^ uf  yoislijt^. 

.fimn?-  ort  tlVe  Ulaml ; 
AU i.1  b:  ? vfe  ak n > g i Ik  ivhftiiug  rna<U 

*,'>n  < v^rx  m»w  gipl  fht>a  come  fmidenly 
wprni  a lo-msu  no  fintiqno  in  ifce  ^tyb:,  that 
.Ijia-’fd  e y»»tr&i4f  bti  the 

>mw  Viilo  of  tJit*  '.iflHiilie. 

Lnitemi g’  ui  bmiifort  a bln  \ \ ul^dHVon , f wfttf 
foil ;i t iii to.  eiMMigh  to  get  ut*  invtiaMmi  ironi 
<-H}itain  1 ji  *1”  Ihisirkiifs  rn  tiikg  a h*bmg 
eToi^s  in  ’.l>w .;**'  :¥H*,i4tobh  i gfjpily. 

aeeepleii.ami  fine  important  glinlpM'  ot  £o>t{ 
£n»i  1HV  i)in.4  Uy  no  iVieJiim  lie  ouutt^i 
ll":  ^ v*m  t wa«  n>  bo  matin  nr  earliest  *l«  w o 
— ivn  i i » i-gr oebo 1 8 1 ;bu  r - -at oi  I ivii^  gikii  hi- 
leave  the  hotel  it*  the  ew-tmiu,  :nnb  ayOrU 
mv  yil  f H luifijf  hf Ui>  eapkli  b V 

roont  belibltl  tl)e  pilMhjtOtWlsHu  HK  to 
tl^S:  «inn>y»Witv  at*  goMlu^  kp  hi  Ptitklio 
of  fclt^  Uj£U«<  v H Suih'M im ibty r nvh!  l Hfilo 

whorl  nay  i*rt.o  1>  4^erfe<i  »y  1 piekott  my 
w ay  among  the  tavltbi^h  aiiii  pHas 
e«l»2Mt4i.Ai>  dawn  >.>  f bo  su  rioo*i\  *^t nujifrig 
mil  bo  high  ihmlv,  l%  piet.np^  'Pf  aeroiJ.-  ik/ani^ 
hprrit>*i  bofott?  uuy  ;^iry •yaff^' ^W'u^-^offkoHy ' 
h\  ilb  f U-  jijoom  iusr  Tan  lv  ri^m  ami  nii  Hnmiii 
waO'  ttif  he  lieyj*il  HJiim  • * > f i ho  l 

mighty  fhii*  sm  ,y-  the  boh*,  as  irs  w a i nlets 


, _ |i*lifh)  /tuv  tiwr-.ilpW- 

rmworftt!  of  all  fbo  tii  Wit  &i\  lahuui, 
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and  appear  to  have  been  unusually  upright  cows  are  coming  up  to  be  milked,  and  the 
savages.  Now  they  have  dwindled  until  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  western  horizon, 
one  or  two  families  only  of  pure  blood  re-  while  a tender  gray  settles  upon  the  sea,  is 
main.  Their  last  chief,  Faro,  lived  to  be  an  experience  worth  remembering.  But  as 
very  old,  and  died  within  a few  years.  The  for  a description  of  the 

scene,  William  Black  is  the 
only  man  who  ib  competent 
to  attempt  it. 

Off  Culloden  Point  tlie 
look  - out  excitedly  an- 
nounced, “Fish  off  the  port 
bow  !”  The  captain  seized 
his  glass  and  scanned  the 
water.  So  did  I. 

“ There’s  a big  hunch,”  he 
shouts.  “Watch  ’em  flirt 
their  tails!  Good  color!  See 
how  red  the  water  is?” 

“ Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,”  I cry. 
“ By  Jove,  that’s  a good  col- 
or !” 

My  vacant  face  must  have 
belied  my  words,  hut  he 
didn’t  notice  it.  He  was 
shouting,  “Lower  away  the 
boats ! Stand  by  to  ship  the 
nets!”  furiously  ringing  sig- 
nals to  the  engineer,  giving 
hasty  orders  to  the  wheels- 
man, ensconcing  himself  in  a 
pair  of  oil-skin  trousers  so 
capacious  I half  expected  he 
would  disappear  altogether; 
and  so,  amid  the  roar  of  es- 
caping steam,  the  creaking 
of  davit  tackle,  the  laughing 
excitement  of  the  crew  s,  and 
the  rattle  of  rowlocks,  I 
tumbled  head-foremost  into 
a boat,  and  the  steamer  was 
left  behind.  Now  the  flirt- 
's W ' ing  of  tiny  tails  w as  plainly 

visible,  lint  I must  confess 
1‘bixok  euknezeb.  that  I did  not  learn  to  dis- 

tinguish the  reddish  hue 

Prince  Elienezer  by  those  who  flatter  him  to  which  indicates  a school  of  these  fish  until 
see  him  shoot  at  small  coius  with  his  bow  much  later  in  the  day.  The  two  large  boats 
and  arrow,  is  in  training  for  the  chieftain-  side  by  side  were  sculled  rapidly  toward  the 
ship — a position  neither  very  influential  nor  shore  where  the  fish  were  seen,  tlie  forward 
arduous,  however  picturesque.  The  prince  part  of  each  boat  piled  full  of  the  brown 
is  a good-natured,  tough  little  Indian,  brown  seine,  which  extended  in  a great  festoon 
and  plump  as  a hazel-nut.  from  one  to  the  other.  There  w ere  four  men 

The  Point  was  once  clothed  with  an  in  each  boat,  all  standing  up,  and  in  our  red 
abundant  forest,  but  it  has  never  been  re-  shirts  and  shiny  yellow  oil-skin  overalls,  we 
placed  by  a new  growth.  Now,  therefore,  must  have  made  a pretty  picture  on  that 
the  whole  is  a wild  waste  of  grass  land  and  sunny  morning.  Close  by  was  a pound  net, 
heather,  as  desolate  as  the  Hebrides,  and  where  a porpoise  was  rolling  gayly,  not- 
more  uninhabited.  Only  three  families  live  withstanding  his  captivity,  but  by  rnaiueu- 
betwcen  the  outskirts  of  East  Hampton  and  vring  we  got  the  “ bunch”  turned  away  from 
the  light-house,  doing  a little  farming,  tend-  it  and  well  inshore  wiiere  the  water  was  not 
ing  the  cattle  sent  down  there  in  summer,  too  deep.  At  last  we  were  close  to  them, 
and  taking  care  of  adventurous  scribes,  and  now  came  a scene  of  excitement, 
artists,  aud  yachtsmen  who  wander  into  “Heave  it!”  yelled  the  captain,  and  in 
this  out-of-the-way  nook.  The  middle  one  each  boat  a sailor  whose  place  it  was  work- 
of  the  three  houses  is  Stratton’s,  and  to  walk  ed  like  a steam-engine,  throwing  the  net 
up  to  his  door  in  the  gloaming,  when  the  overboard,  while  the  crews  pulled  with  all 
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their  inti  sole*  in  opposite  directions  around 
a circle  perhaps  a hundred  yards  in  diam- 
eter, and  defined  by  the  lino  of  cork  buoys 
left  behind,  which  should  inclose  the  fish. 
In  three*  minutes  the  boats  were  together 
again,  the  net  was  all  paid  out,  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  lead  had  been  thrown  over- 
board,  drawing  after  it  a line  rove  through 
the  rings  along  the  bottom  of  the  seine. 
The  effect,  of  course,  \vaa  instantly  to  puck- 
er the  bottom  of  the  net  into  a purse,  and 
thus,  before  the  poor  hunkers  had  fairly  ap- 
prehended their  danger,  they  were  caught 
in  a hag  whose,  invisible  folds  held  a cubic 
acre  or  two  of  water. 

This  was  sport!  I had  not  bargained  for 
I hr  hard  work  to  come,  to  t he  inispnrtivo 
character  of  which  my  blistered  palms  soon 
best  i lied. 

None  of  the  fish  were  to  be  seen.  Every 
fin  nf  them  had  sunk  to  t he  bottom.  Whcth- 
er  we  had  caught  ten  or  ten  thousand  re- 
mained to  he  proved;  .Now  lifting  the  net 
i>  no  easy  job.  The  weight  of  neatly  ten 
thousand  square  yards  of  Heine  is  alone  im- 
mense, but  w hen  it  is  wet  with  cold  sca-wa- 
ter,  and  held  back  by  the  f ms! ling  of  thou- 
sands of  energetic  little  noses,  to  pull  it  into 
a rocking  boat  implies  bard  work.  Howev- 
er. little  by  lit  t le  it  came  over  the  gun w ales, 
the  first  thing  being  to  bring  up  the  great 
sinker  and  ascertain  that. the  closing  of  the 
purse  at  the*  bottom  had  been  properly  exe- 
cuted. Yard  by  yard  the  cork  line  was  con- 
tracted, ami  one  after  another  the  frighten- 
ed captives  began  to  appear,  some  folded 
into  a wrinkle  or  caught  by  the  gills  in  a 
torn  mesh  (ami  such  were  thrown  hack),  un- 
til at  last  the  hag  was  reduced  to  only  a few 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  menhaden  wore 
Vor..  LVH.-No.  W1.-1G 


seen,  a sheeny,  gray,  struggling  mass,  which 
bellied  out  the  net  under  i he  cork  line  and 
under  the  boats,  in  vatu  anxiety  to  pass  the 
curious  barrier  which  on  every  side  hemmed 
them  in,  and  in  leaping  efforts  to  escape  the 
crowding  of  their  thronging  fellows.  How 
they  gleamed,  like  fish  of  jewels  and  gold! 
The  sunshine  finding  its  way  down  through 
the  clear  green  water  seemed  not  to  reflect 
from  their  iridescent  scales,  but  to  pene- 
trate them  all,  and  illumine  their  bodies 
from  within  with  a wonderful  changing 
flame.  Gleaming,  shifting,  lambent  Waves 
of  color  flashed  and  paled  before  mv  eh- 
tranced  -eyes-*-  gray  as  the  fishes  turned  their 
backs,  sweeping  brightly  back  with  a thou- 
sand brilliant  tints  as  they  showed  their 
sides — soft,  undefined,  and  mutable,  down 
there  under  the  greet*  glass  of  the  sea ; while, 
to  show  them  the  better,  myriads  of  miivutc 
medusa*  curried  hither  and  thither  glittering 
little  phosphorescent  lanterns  in  gossamer 
frames  and  transparent  globes. 

AU  possible  slack  having  now  been  taken 
in,  flic  steamer  approaches,  and  towing  ns 
away  to  deeper  water,  for  wo  are  drifting 
tow  ard  a lee  shore,  comes  to  a stand-still, 
and  the  work  of  loading  begins,  The  cork 
tine  is  lifted  up  and  made  fast  to  the  steam- 
er1** bulwarks,  to  which  the  bouts  have  al- 
ready attached  themselves  at  one  end,  hold- 
ing together  at  the  other.  This  crowds  all 
the  hunkers  together  in  a mass  betw  een  tlie 
two  boat*-  and  fhe  steamer's  side,  where  the 
water  boils  with  tin?  churning  of  thousands 
A twenty-foot  oar  is  plunged 


of  active  fiujB. 
info  t he  mass,  but  w ill  not  suffice  to  sound 
its  living  depths.  Then  a great  dipper  of 
strong  netting  on  an  iron  hoop  is  let  down 
by  tackle  from  the  yard  arm,  dipped  into 
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angle,  or  the  whole  was  in  t Iio  half-shadow 
of  the  deck,  now  a cerulean  tint,  now  a hot 
Irrami  glow,  would  spread  over  till  for  an 
instant,  until  the  wriggling  mixture  of  oil  ve 
harks  and  poorly  bellies  mu)  nacreous  sides, 
with  scarlet  Mood- spots  where  the  cruel 
twine  had  wounded,  was  buried  beneath  a 
new  stratum. 

■ How  many  ?*’  T asked,  when  all  were  in. 
•f Hundred  and  ten  thousand/'  replied 
(/apt  a in  Haw  kins,  “ Pretty  fair,  but  I took 
t hree  t imes  as  many  at  one  haul  lost  week/' 
“What  are  they  worth  ?” 
u Oh,  something  oyer  a hundred  dollars.— 
Hard  a-starboard  ! go  ahead  slow/’ 

And  the  labor  of  the  engines  drowned  the 
spilt,  spat,  spat  of  the  myriad  of  restless  lit- 
tle tails  struggling  to  swim  out  of  their 
strange  prison,  while  1 climbed  to  the  mast- 
head to  talk  with  the  grizzly  old  look -«» lit. 
who  had  been  round  Cape  Horn  thirteen 
times,  vet  did  not  t h ink  himself  much  of  a 
i rax  oiler. 

Tim  cry  of,  u Color  off  the  port  how!” 

down  the  ratlines  and 


the  mass  under  the  gnidaurf?  of  a man  on 
deck  who  holds  the  bundle,  the  pony -en- 
gine puffs  and  shakes,  and  away  aloft  for  an 
instant,  swings  a mass  of  bonkers,  only  to  be 
upset  and  fall  like  so  much  sparkling  water 
into  the  resounding  hold. 

44  llovv  many  docs  that  dipper  hold  ?” 

**  About  a thousand/’ 

“Very  well,  l will  count  how  many  times 
if  goes  affor  a load.'7 

But  1 didn't.  I forgot  i t in  looking  down 
the  hatchway.  The  door  of  the  shallow 
hold  was  paved  with  animated  silver,  and 
every  new  addition  fulling  in  a lovely  cata- 
ract from  far  overhead  seemed  to  shatter  a 
million  rainbows  as  it  struck  the  yield  big 
mass  below,  and  slid  away  on  every  side  to 
glitter  in  a new  iridescence  till  another 
myriad  of  diamonds  ruined  down.  If  you 
take  it  in  your  hand,  the  moss-bunker  is  an 
oriliuary-ltMdviug  fish,  like  a small  shad,  and 
you  do  not  admire  it ; but  every  gleaming 
fiery  tint  that  ever  burned  in  a subset , or 
ringed  a crystal,  or  painted  the  petals  of  a 
flbweiy  wrts  east  in  lovely  eonfiision  into 
that  rough  hold.  There  lay  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  beauty,  Urn  gorgeous  elements  out  of 
which  dyes  are  resolved  — ubst raet  bits  of 
lustrous  azure  and  purple,  crimson  and  gold, 
and  those  indefinable  greenish  and  pearly 
tints  that  make  flu-  luminous  background 
of  all  eldest  nil  snn-painting.  As  t he  steam- 
er rolled  on  the  billows,  and  the  sun  struck 
the  wet  and  tremulous  mass  at  this  and  that 


brought  Us  quickly 
again  into  tlur  boats. 

The  business  of  catching  these  fish  and 
reducing  them  to  oil  and  manure  has  only 
lately  he  on  developed  into  large  proportions. 
Friuii  the  earliest  times  the  coast  farmers 
have  been  accustomed  to  catch  them  in 
seines  and  spread  them  on  their  fields — a 
very  unsavory  practice  ; and  to  some  extent 
oil  was  pressed  from  them  long  ago.  But 
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the  fishing  was  all  (lone  in  small  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  depended  on  the  good  fortune  of 
the  fish  coming  to  the  right  spot.  A few 
years  ago  steamers  began  to  he  substituted, 
and  are  now  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  those  who  are  able  to  embark  any  money 
in  the  enterprise.  About  seventy  are  en- 
gaged, all  the  way  from  New  Jersey  to  Nova 
Scotia,  catching  an  aggregate  of  50,000,000 
a year.  Greenport  alone  is  said  to  have 
half  a million  dollars  thus  invested.  This 
competition,  however,  has  cut  down  the 
large  margiu  of  profit  formerly  enjoyed. 

In  October  the  menhaden  disappear, 
whither  no  one  knows,  probably  to  the  deep 
water  of  mid-ocean. 

That  day  we  caught  250,000  fish,  and  made 
a round  trip  of  a hundred  miles,  going  away 
outside  of  Montauk  Point,  where  it  was 
frightfully  rough  after  a two  days’  easterly 
gale.  Great  mountains  of  water,  green  as 
liquid  malachite,  rolled  iu  hot  haste  to  mag- 
nificent destruction  on  the  beach,  where  the 
snowy  clouds  of  spray  were  floating  dense 
and  high,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  came 
grandly  to  our  ears  wherever  we  went.  Yet 
the  difficulties  were  none  too  great  for  these 
hardy  fishermen,  who  balanced  themselves 
in  thejr  cockle-shells,  and  rose  and  sank 
with  the  huge  billows,  without  losing  their 
hold  upon  the  seines  or  permitting  a single 
wretched  bunker  to  escape. 

In  order  to  reach  the  southern  branch  of 
the  island  the  tourist  leaves  the  main  line 
of  railway  at  Manor  Station,  or  else  goes  di- 
rect to  Sag  Harbor  by  steamboat  from  New 
York,  New  London,  or  Greenport. 

From  Manor  the  line  passes  through  a des- 
olate wooded  country,  down  past  Moriches; 
past  West  Hampton,  just  south  of  which  is 
Quogue,  a considerable  settlement,  the  In- 
dian name  of  which  was  Quaquanantuck ; 
past  Good  Ground,  noted  for  its  splendid 
sporting  facilities  with  gun  and  rod,  and 
for  the  Ponquogue  Light-house,  the  ouly 
one  between  Fire  Island  and  Montauk ; and 
so  brings  yon  to  Canoe  Place  aud  the  Shin- 
necock  Hills.  Along  the  shore,  where  the 
laud  is  good,  it  is  one  continuous  settlement 
the  whole  distance,  the  highway  connecting 
it  closely  with  Patcliogue  and  the  South- 
side  Railway.  At  Canoe  Place  the  land  is 
only  about  two  miles  wide,  and  here  the 
Indians  used  to  have  a portage,  carrying 
their  canoes  back  and  forth  between  Peconie 
and  Shinnecock  bays.  They  called  the  spot 
Niatnug,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
“ between  the  fishing-places.-’  The  Shi  tine- 
cocks  were  once  a somewhat  important  tribe, 
but  it  is  many  years  since  a pure-blooded 
one  remained.  A few  families  of  half-breeds 
still  exist,  mainly  occupied  as  sailors,  and  I 
frequently  see  them  at  the  wharves  in  New 
York,  where  the  coasting  schooners  land. 
The  hills  named  after  the  tribe  will  preserve 


their  name  long  after  the  last  trace  of  these 
Indians  has  disappeared,  aud  I fear  will  hint 
at  their  practical  worthlessness,  for  Shinne- 
cock Hills  is  a synonym  of  what  is  utterly 
barren  aud  useless.  The  train  for  miles  and 
miles  scuds  through  saudy  knolls  densely 
grown  with  a chapairal  of  scrub  oak  and 
pine,  alternating  with  swampy  hollows 
where  the  moss  trails  far  down  from  the 
skeletons  of  dead  trees,  and  the  imagination 
conjures  dreadful  inhabitants  out  of  the 
dark  tussocks.  So  finally  you  come  to 
Southampton,  whose  brisk  new  railway  sta- 
tion gives  no  sign  that  this  is  the  oldest 
English  settlement  in  the  State. 

Somewhere  about  1636  several  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  living  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts 
Colony,  being  very  “hard  up,”  and  also,  no 
doubt,  seized  with  the  earliest  attack  of 
that  nowr  chronic  American  fury  to  “ go 
West,”  opened  negotiations  with  William 
Farrett,  agent  in  this  country  of  William 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Sterling,  for  the  purchase 
of  a plot  of  ground  on  Long  Island,  then  the 
property  of  Lord  Sterling  by  grant  from 
Charles  I.  Farrett  received  permission  from 
Sterling  to  sell  them  eight  miles  square  of 
laud  in  any  part  of  the  island  at  a value 
fixed  by  Governor  Winthrop,  which,  on  ref- 
erence, was  decided  to  be  six  bushels  of 
corn.  This  document,  yellow  with  age  and 
creased  with  folding,  giving  power  of  at- 
torney to  Farrett  to  sell,  aud  indorsed  with 
Governor  Wiuthrop’s  autographic  appraisal 
of  the  land,  attested  by  his  plain  signature, 
is  still  in  existence,  with  many  other  old 
manuscript  records  of  the  early  town,  which 
have  been  preserved  through  the  apprecia- 
tive and  zealous  care  of  Mr.  William  Pelle- 
treau,  the  present  town-clerk. 

Thus  came  about  the  first  English  occu- 
pation of  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State. 

Having  authority,  the  emigrants  bought 
a sloop,  bestowed  their  few  goods,  and  sail- 
ed away  to  explore  the  new  country,  for  as 
yet  they  had  not  pitched  upon  the  place  of 
residence.  What  induced  them  first  to  go 
to  Cow  Neck,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Sound,  history  sayeth  not.  That  they  were 
promptly  ejected  by  the  Dutch  owners, 
whose  royal  coat  of  arms  they  found  graven 
on  a tree,  and  pulled  down,  is  certain ; aft- 
erward they  came  eastward  to  this  spot, 
arriving  in  time  to  plant,  which  antedates 
Southold’s  settlement  two  months  or  more, 
and  substantiates  Southampton’s  claim  to 
greater  longevity. 

The  Indians  whom  they  found  here  proved 
to  be  friendly,  and  ceded  to  the  settlers  suf- 
ficient land,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
afterward  confirmed  by  Farrett,  “in  consid- 
eration of  sixteen  coates  already  received, 
and  also  threescore  bushels  of  Indian  corue 
to  be  paid  upon  lawful  demand  the  last  of 
September,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  1641, 
and  further  in  consideration  that  they  above- 
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around  the  pecqnics. 


ashore.  The  third  swum  in  on  the  second 
wave,  and  wan  dragged  up  on  tin*  beach. 
The  last  man  came  a moment  later,  bruised 
ami  i insensible,  hut  alive. 

/‘Them  Injun*  was  a-eryiif  and  liolleriir 
ami  cullin'  on  the  Lord,  ami  every  mothers 
son  of  'em  went  to  Davy  Jone»V  locker. 
IVh  all  very  well,  hut  1 low  nothin’  hut  that 
old  buoy  waved  my  life,1’  gays  the  mate. 

All  things  considered,  fewer  wreck#  of 
serious  consequence  than  might  be  expect  - 


felled  tree.  This  was  their  moment,  and 
t in?  four  men,  clinging  to  the  buoy  us  best 
they  could,  were  hurled  into  the  raging 
surf.  One  man,  though,  lost  his  hold,  and 
with  a drowning  clutch  >ei%nd  the  mate 
around  his  neck.  The  mate  had  his  knife 
in  hi*  heir,  and  instantly  drawing  it, shout- 
ed,  u Let  go,  or  1 11  kill  you!”  The  sudor 
knew  lie  would  keep  his  word,  and  did  let 
go,  to  successfully  grasp  the  buoy.  Thus, 
hanging  on  with  their  hands,  now  reeover- 
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ing  limberness  in  the  wanner  water,  and 
locking  their  feet  together  tindernettih  the 
buoy  to  ballast  it  and  keep  it  steady,  the 
castaways  begun  their  perilous  drifting 
mI  in  re  ward.  All  the  while  tin*  mate  kept 
his  perfect  self-possession  and  his  eyes  open. 
“Stout!”  he  won  hi  ejaculate,  as  a wa  ve 
swept  over;  “breathe!*'  when  it  had  pass* 
ed,  and  their  beads  were  out  for  an  instant. 
After  n while  they  seemed  near  shore.  “ I’ll 
Hound,”  saitl  the  mate,  ami  unlocking  his 
feet  be  let  himself  down,  and  could  touch 
bottom.  “Next  wave,  run  t”  was  his  brief 
direction.  And  they  did,  hut  only  two  got 


ed  have  taken  place  upon  this  coast.  The 
men  living  along  the  shore  are  adepts  at  rid- 
ing the  surf  and  every  form  of  seamanship, 
as  might  be  expected  of  whalemen  and  fish- 
ermen. They  can,  therefore,  render  the 
most  efficient  help  possible,  and  even  the 
coast-guard  find  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground occasionally  when  a vessel  is  report  - 
ed  ashore.  The  hero  of  all  these  he roc* 
seems  to  he  Captain  (»eorge  (»,  White,  of 
*S>uth  amp  ten  i,  who  began  life  as  a cabin- 
boy  of  a w haler,  and  worked  up  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck through  all  the  grades.  Since  hi> 
retirement  from  a sea-faring  life  he  lias  fre 
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MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HAMISH. 

AND  now — look!  The  sky  is  as  blue  as 
the  heart  of  a sapphire,  and  the  sea 
would  be  as  blue  too,  only  for  the  glad  white 
of  the  rippling  waves.  And  the  wind  is  as 
soft  as  the  winnowing  of  a sea-gull’s  wing; 
and  green,  green  are  the  laughing  shores  of 
Ulva!  The  bride  is  coming.  All  around 
the  coast  the  people  are  on  the  alert ; Don- 
ald in  his  new  finery;  Hamisli  half  frantic 
with  excitement;  the  crew  of  the  Umpire 
down  at  the  quay ; and  the  scarlet  flag  flut- 
tering from  the  top  of  the  white  pole.  And 
behold! — as  the  cry  goes  along  that  the 
steamer  is  in  sight,  what  is  this  strange 
thing!  She  comes  clear  out  from  the 
Sound  of  Iona;  but  who  has  ever  seen  be- 
fore that  long  line  runuing  from  her  stem 
to  her  topmast  and  down  again  to  her  stem  f 
“Oh,  Keith!”  Janet  Macleod  cried,  with 
sudden  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  “ do  you 
know  what  Captain  Macalluin  has  done  for 
you  t The  steamer  has  got  all  her  flags  out.” 
Macleod  flushed  red. 

“Well,  Janet,”  said  he,  “I  wrote  to  Cap- 
taiu  Macalluin,  and  I asked  him  to  be  so 
good  as  to  pay  them  some  little  attention ; 
but  who  was  to  know  that  he  would  do 
that  ?” 

“ And  a very  proper  thing  too,”  said  Ma- 
jor Stuart,  who  was  standing  hard  by.  “ A 
very  pretty  compliment  to  strangers;  and 
you  know  you  have  not  many  visitors  com- 
ing to  Castle  Dare.” 

The  major  spoke  in  a matter-of-fact  way. 
Why  should  not  the  steamer  show  her  bunt- 
ing in  honor  of  Macleod’s  guests!  But  all 
the  same  the  gallant  soldier,  as  he  stood  and 
watched  the  steamer  coming  aloug,  became 
a little  bit  excited  too;  and  he  whistled  to 
himself,  and  tapped  his  toe  on  the  ground. 
It  was  a tine  air  he  was  whistling.  It  was 
all  about  breast-knots! 

“ Into  the  boat  with  you  now,  lads !”  Mac- 
leod called  out;  aud  first  of  all  to  go  down 
to  the  steps  was  Donald ; and  the  silver  and 
cairngorms  on  his  pipes  w'ere  burnished  so 
that  they  shone  like  diamonds  in  the  sun- 
light ; and  he  wore  his  cap  so  far  on  om  side 
that  nobody  could  understand  how  it  did 
not  fall  off*.  Macleod  was  alone  indie  stern. 
Away  the  white  boat  went  through  the  blue 
waves. 

“ Put  your  strength  into  it  now,”  said  he, 
in  the  Gaelic,  “ aud  show  them  how  the  Mull 
lads  can  row !” 

And  then  again : 

“ Steady  now  ! Well  rowed,  all !” 

And  here  are  all  the  people  crowding  to 
one  side  of  the  steamer  to  see  the  strangers 
off;  and  the  captain  is  on  the  bridge;  and 
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Sandy  is  at  the  opeu  gangway ; and  at  the 
top  of  the  iron  steps — there  is  only  one  Mac- 
leod sees — all  in  white  and  blue — and  he  has 
caught  her  eyes — at  List,  at  last! 

He  seized  the  rope,  aud  sprang  up  the  iron 
ladder. 

“Welcome  to  you,  sweetheart!”  said  he, 
in  a low  voice,  uud  his  trembling  hand 
grasped  hers. 

“ How  do  you,  Keith  f”  said  she.  “Must 
we  go  down  these  steps!” 

He  had  no  time  to  wonder  over  the  cold- 
ness— the  petulance  almost — of  her  manner ; 
for  he  had  to  get  both  father  and  daughter 
safely  conducted  into  the  stern  of  the  boat ; 
aud  their  luggage  had  to  be  got  iu  ; aud  he 
had  to  say  a word  or  two  to  the  steward ; 
and  finally  he  had  to  baud  down  some 
loaves  of  bread  to  the  man  next  him,  who 
placed  them  iu  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

“The  commissariat  arrangements  are  prim- 
itive,’’said  Mr.  White,  in  an  under-tone  to  his 
daughter;  but  she  made  no  answer  to  his 
words  or  his  smile.  But  indeed,  even  if 
Macleod  had  overheard,  he  would  have  tak- 
en no  shame  to  himself  that  he  had  secured 
a supply  of  white  bread  for  his  guests.  Those 
who  had  gone  yachting  with  Macleod — Ma- 
jor Stuart,  for  example,  or  Norman  Ogilvie 
— had  soon  learned  not  to  despise  their  host’s 
highly  practical  acquaintance  with  tinned 
meats,  pickles,  condensed  milk,  and  such 
like  things.  Who  was  it  had  proposed  to 
erect  a monument  to  him  for  his  discovery 
of  the  effect  of  introducing  a leaf  of  lettuce 
steeped  in  vinegar  betweeu  the  folds  of  a 
sandwich  ! 

Then  he  jumped  down  into  the  boat  again ; 
and  the  great  steamer  steamed  away ; and 
the  men  struck  their  oars  into  the  water. 

“We  will  soon  take  you  ashore  now,” 
said  he,  with  a glad  light  on  his  face;  but 
so  excited  was  he  that  he  could  scarcely  get 
the  tiller-ropes  right ; and  certainly  he  knew' 
not  what  he  wras  saying.  And  as  for  her — 
why  wras  she  so  silent  after  the  long  separa- 
tion ! Had  she  no  word  at  all  for  the  lover 
who  had  so  hungered  for  her  coming  ! 

And  then  Donald,  perched  high  at  the 
bow,  broke  awray  into  his  wild  welcome  of 
her;  and  there  was  a sound  now  louder  than 
the  calling  of  the  sea-birds  and  the  rushing 
of  the  seas.  And  if  the  English  lady  knew 
that  this  proud  and  shrill  strain  hail  been 
composed  in  honor  of  her,  would  it  not  bring 
some  color  of  pleasure  to  the  pale  face  ! So 
thought  Donald  at  least;  and  he  hail  his 
eyes  fixed  on  her  as  he  played  as  he  had 
never  played  before  that  day.  And  if  she 
did  not  know  the  cunning  modulations  and 
the  clever  fingering,  Macleod  knew  them, 
and  the  men  knew  them ; and  after  they 
got  ashore  they  would  say  to  him, 
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“Donald,  that  was  a good  pibroch  you 
played  for  the  English  lady.” 

But  what  was  the  English  lady’s  thauks? 
Donald  liad  not  played  over  sixty  seconds 
when  she  turned  to  Macleod  and  said, 

“Keith,  I wish  you  would  stop  him.  I 
have  a headache.” 

And  so  Macleod  called  out  at  once,  in  the 
lad’s  native  tongue.  But  Donald  could  not 
believe  this  thing — though  he  had  seen  the 
strange  lady  turn  to  Sir  Keith.  And  he 
would  have  continued  had  not  one  of  the 
men  turned  to  him  aud  said, 

“Douald,  do  you  not  hear?  Put  down 
the  pipes.” 

For  an  instant  the  lad  looked  dumfonud- 
ed ; then  he  slowly  took  down  the  pipes 
from  his  shoulder,  aud  put  them  beside  him, 
and  then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  bow  so 
that  no  one  should  see  the  tears  of  wound- 
ed pride  that  had  sprung  to  his  eyes.  Aud 
Donald  said  no  word  to  any  one  till  they 
got  ashore;  aud  he  went  away  by  himself 
to  Castle  Dare,  with  his  head  bent-  down, 
and  his  pipes  under  his  arm ; and  when  he 
was  met  at  the  door  by  Hamish,  who  angrily 
demanded  why  he  was  not  down  at  the  quay 
with  his  pipes,  he  only  said, 

“There  is  no  need  of  me  or  my  pipes  any 
more  at  Dare ; and  it  is  somew  here  else  that 
I will  now  go  with  my  pipes.” 

But  meanwhile  Macleod  was  greatly  con- 
cerned to  find  his  sweetheart  so  cold  and 
distant;  and  it  w’as  all  in  vain  that  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  beauties  of  this  sum- 
mer day — that  he  showed  her  the  various 
islands  he  had  often  talked  about,  and  call- 
ed her  attention  to  the  skarts  sitting  ou  the 
Erisgeir  rocks,  and  asked  her — seeing  that 
she  sometimes  painted  a little  in  water- 
color — whether  she  noticed  the  peculiar 
clear,  intense,  and  luminous  blue  of  the 
shadow's  in  the  great  cliffs  which  they  were 
approaching.  Surely  no  day  could  have 
been  more  auspicious  for  her  coming  to  Dare  ? 

“The  sea  did  not  make  you  ill  ?”  he  said. 

“ Oh  no,”  she  answered ; and  that  wras 
true  enough,  though  it  had  produced  in  her 
agonizing  fears  of  becoming  ill,  which  had 
somewhat  ruffled  her  temper.  Aud,  besides, 
she  had  a headache.  And  then  she  had  a 
nervous  fear  of  small  boats. 

“It  is  a very  small  boat  to  be  out  in  the 
open  sea,”  she  remarked,  looking  at  the  long 
and  shapely  gig  that  w as  cleaving  the  sum- 
mer waves. 

“Not  on  a day  like  this,  surely,”  said  lie, 
laughing.  “ But  we  w ill  make  a good  sail- 
or of  you  before  you  leave  Dare,  and  yon 
w ill  think  yourself  safer  in  a boat  like  this 
than  in  a big  steamer.  Do  yon  know  that 
the  steamer  yon  came  in,  big  as  it  is,  draws 
only  five  feet  of  water?” 

If  he  had  told  her  that  the  steamer  drew 
five  tons  of  coal,  she  could  just  as  well  have 
understood  him.  Indeed,  she  was  not  pay- 


ing much  attention  to  him.  She  had  an  eye 
for  the  biggest  of  the  w aves  that  were  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  white  boat. 

But  she  plucked  up  her  spirits  somewhat 
on  getting  ashore ; aud  she  made  the  pretti- 
est of  little  courtesies  to  Lady  Macleod ; and 
she  shook  hands  w ith  Major  Stuart,  and  gave 
him  a charming  smile ; and  she  shook  hands 
with  Janet  too,  whom  she  regarded  with  a 
quick  scrutiny.  So  this  was  the  cousin  that 
Keith  Macleod  w’as  continually  praising  ? 

“Miss  White  has  a headache,  mother,” 
Macleod  said,  eager  to  account  beforehand 
for  any  possible  constraint  in  her  manner. 
“ Shall  we  seud  for  the  pony  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  Miss  White  said,  looking  up  to 
the  bate  walls  of  Dare.  “ I shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  a short  walk  now.  Unless  you, 
papa,  would  like  to  ride  ?” 

“Certainly  not — certainly  not,”  said  Mr. 
White,  who  had  been  making  a series  of 
fonnal  remarks  to  Lady  Macleod  about  his 
impressions  of  the  scenery  of  Scotland. 

“ We  will  get  you  a cup  of  tea,”  said  Jan- 
et Macleod,  gently,  to  the  new-comer,  “and 
you  will  lie  down  for  a little  time,  aud  I 
hope  the  sound  of  the  water-fall  will  not  dis- 
turb you.  It  is  a long  way  you  have  come ; 
and  you  will  be  very  tired,  I am  sure.” 

“Yes,  it  is  a pretty  long  way,”  she  said ; 
but  she  wished  this  overfriendlv  woman 
would  not  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a spoiled 
child.  And  no  doubt  they  thought,  because 
she  was  English,  she  could  uot  walk  up  to 
the  further  end  of  that  fir  wood. 

So  they  all  set  out  for  Castle  Dare ; and 
Macleod  was  now  walking — as  many  a time 
he  had  dreamed  of  his  walking — with  his 
beautiful  sweetheart;  and  there  were  the 
very  ferns  that  he  thought  she  would  ad- 
mire; aud  here  the  very  point  in  the  fir 
wood  where  he  would  stop  her  and  ask  her 
to  look  out  on  the  bine  sea,  w ith  Inch  Keu- 
neth,  and  Ulva,  and  Stafia  all  lying  in  the 
sunlight,  aud  the  razor-fish  of  land — Coll 
and  Tiree — at  the  horizon.  But  instead  of 
being  proud  and  glad,  he  w as  almost  afraid. 
He  was  so  anxious  that  every  thing  should 
please  her  that  he  dared  scarce  bid  her  look 
at  any  thing.  He  had  himself  superintend- 
ed the  mending  of  the  steep  path  ; but  even 
now  the  recent  rains  had  left  some  puddles. 
Would  she  not  consider  the  moist  warm 
odors  of  this  larch  wood  as  too  oppressive  ? 

“ What  is  that  ?”  she  said,  suddenly. 

There  w as  a sound  far  below  them  of  the 
striking  of  oars  in  the  waiter,  and  another 
sound  of  one  or  two  men  monotonously 
chanting  a rude  sort  of  chorns. 

“ They  are  taking  the  gig  on  to  the  yacht,” 
said  he. 

“But  what  are  they  singing?” 

“ Oh,  that  is  ‘ Fhir  a bliata,*  ” said  he ; “ it 
is  the  common  boat  song.  It  means, i Good- 
by  to  yon,  boatman,  a hundred  times,  w her- 
ever  you  may  be  going.’  ” 
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“ It  is  very  striking,  very  effective,  to  hear 
singing  and  not  see  the  people,”  she  said. 
“ It  is  the  very  prettiest  introduction  to  a 
scene;  I wonder  it  is  not  oftener  used.  Do 
you  think  they  could  write  me  down  the 
words  and  music  of  that  song  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I think  not,”  said  he,  with  a nerv- 
ous laugh.  “But  you  will  find  something 
like  it,  no  doubt,  in  your  book.” 

So  they  passed  on  through  the  plantation  ; 
and  at  last  they  came  to  an  open  glade ; and 
here  was  a deep  chasm  spanned  by  a curious 
old  bridge  of  stone  almost  hidden  by  ivy ; 
and  there  was  a brawling  stream  dashing 
down  over  the  rocks  and  dinging  spray  all 
over  the  briers  and  queen-of-the-meadow 
and  foxgloves  on  either  bank. 

“ That  is  very  pretty,”  said  she ; and  then 
he  was  eager  to  tell  her  that  this  little  glen 
was  even  more  beautiful  when  the  rowan- 
trees  showed  their  rich  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries. 

“ Those  bushes  there,  you  mean,”  said  she 
— “the  mountain  ashf” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah,”  she  said,  “ I never  see  those  scarlet 
berries  w ithout  wishing  I was  a dark  wom- 
an. If  my  hair  were  black,  I would  w’ear 
nothing  else  in  it.” 

By  this  time  they  had  climbed  well  up  the 
cliff;  and  presently  they  came  on  the  open 
plateau  on  which  stood  Castle  Dare,  with  its 
gaunt  walls,  and  its  rambliug  court-yards, 
and  its  stretch  of  damp  lawn  with  a few' 
fuchsia  bushes  and  orauge-lilies  that  did 
not  give  a very  ornamental  look  to  the 
place. 

44  We  have  had  heavy  rains  of  late,”  he 
said,  hastily ; he  hoped  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  did  not  look  too  dismal. 

And  when  they  went  inside  and  passed 
through  the  sombre  dining-hall,  with  its 
huge  tire-place,  and  its  dark  weapons,  and 
its  few'  portraits  dimly  visible  in  the  dusk, 
he  said, 

“It  is  very  gloomy  in  the  daytime;  but 
it  is  more  cheerful  at  night.” 

And  when  they  reached  the  small  draw- 
ing-room he  was  anxious  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion away  from  the  antiquated  furniture 
and  the  nondescript  decoration  by  taking 
her  to  the  window  and  showing  her  the 
great  breadth  of  the  summer  sea,  with  the 
far  islands,  aud  the  brow'n-sailed  boat  of 
the  Goinetra  men  coming  back  from  Staffs. 
But  presently  in  came  Janet,  and  would 
take  the  Fair  Stranger  away  to  her  room, 
and  was  as  attentive  to  her  as  if  the  one 
were  a great  princess  and  the  other  a meek 
serving-woman.  And  by-and-by  Macleod, 
having  seen  his  other  guest  provided  for, 
went  into  the  library  and  shut  himself  in, 
and  sat  dow’n — in  a sort  of  stupor.  He 
could  almost  have  imagined  that  the  whole 
business  of  the  morning  was  a dream ; so 
strange  did  it  seem  to  him  that  Gertrude 


White  should  be  living  and  breathing  under 
the  same  roof  with  himself. 

Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  conspired 
with  Macleod  to  welcome  and  charm  this 
fair  guest.  He  had  often  spoken  to  her  of 
the  suusets  that  shone  over  the  western 
seas ; aud  he  had  wondered  whether,  during 
her  stay  in  the  North,  she  would  see  some 
strange  sight  that  would  remain  forever  a 
blaze  of  color  in  her  memory.  Aud  now'  on 
this  very  tirst  evening  there  w as  a spectacle 
seen  from  the  high  windows  of  Dare  that 
tilled  her  w ith  astonishment,  and  caused  her 
to  send  quickly  for  her  father,  who  w as  bur- 
rowing among  the  old  armor.  The  sun  had 
just  gone  down.  The  western  sky  was  of 
the  color  of  a soda-w  ater  bottle  become  glo- 
rified; aud  in  this  vast  breadth  of  shining 
clear  green  lay  one  long  island  of  cloud — a 
pure  scarlet.  Then  the  sky  overhead  aud 
the  sea  far  below'  them  were  both  of  a soft 
roseate  purple ; and  Fladda  and  Staffa  aud 
Lunga,  out  at  the  horizon,  were  almost  black 
against  that  Hood  of  green  light.  When  he 
asked  her  if  she  had  brought  her  w'ater-col- 
ors  w ith  her,  she  smiled.  She  w'as  not  likely 
to  attempt  to  put  any  thing  like  that  down 
on  paper. 

Then  they  adjourned  to  the  big  hall,  which 
was  now  lit  up  with  caudles;  and  Major 
Stuart  had  remained  to  dinner:  and  the 
gallant  soldier,  glad  to  have  a merry  even- 
ing away  from  his  sighing  wife,  did  his  best 
to  promote  the  cheerfulness  of  the  party. 
Moreover,  Miss  White  had  got  rid  of  her 
headache,  and  showed  a greater  brightness 
of  face;  so  that  both  the  old  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  her  niece  Janet  had 
to  confess  to  themselves  that  this  English 
girl  who  was  like  to  tear  Keith  Macleod 
away  from  them  was  very  pretty,  aud  had 
an  amiable  look,  and  wras  soft  and  tine  and 
delicate  in  her  manners  and  speech.  The 
charming  simplicity  of  her  cost  nine,  too:  had 
any  body  ever  seen  a dress  more  beautiful 
with  less  pretense  of  attracting  notice  f Her 
very  hands : they  seemed  objects  fitted  to  be 
placed  on  a cushion  of  blue  velvet  under  a 
glass  shade,  so  w hite  and  small  and  perfect- 
ly formed  were  they.  That  w'as  what  the 
kindly  hearted  Janet  thought.  She  did  not 
ask  herself  how  these  hands  would  answer 
if  called  upon  to  help — amid  the  grime  and 
smoke  of  a shepherd’s  hut — the  shepherd’s 
wife  to  patch  together  a pair  of  homespun 
trousers  for  the  sailor  son  coining  back  from 
the  sea. 

“And  now,”  said  Keith  Macleod  to  liis 
fair  neighbor,  wrhen  Hamish  had  put  the 
claret  and  the  w hiskey  on  the  table,  “siuce 
your  head  is  well  now,  would  you  like  to 
hear  the  pipes  f It  is  an  old  custom  of  the 
house.  My  mother  would  thiuk  it  strange 
to  have  it  omitted,”  he  added,  in  a lower 
voice. 

“Oh,  if  it  is  a custom  of  the  house,”  she 
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‘Donald,  do  not  he  a fouUuU  lad  ; aud  if  the* 
English  lady  will  not  want.  the  pihroch  you 
made  tor  her,  perhaps  at  another  t ime  glee 
will  want  it  * Aud  now.  Sir  Keith,  it  i* 
Maggie  MucFarlane;  she  wass  coming  ti j* 


Haiti,  coldly  - -for  she  thought  it  wm  iiieoit- 
Hiderute  of  him  to  risk  bringing  hack  her 
headache — 44 1 have  no  objection  whatever.’’ 

Aud  ho  he  turned  to  Haiulah  aud  said 
something  ia  the  Gaelic,  Hainish  replied 


a nn*t  woui.e  iik  nr.  that  wroutn  turns  u»e  u.\ui*  to  warm  uku. 


in  English,  and  loud  enough  for  Miss  White 
to  hour: 

“ U is  no  pibroch  there  will  he  this  night, 
for  Donald  is  away/' 

Away  t' 

41  Ay,  just  that.  When  he  wasa  come 
hack  from  the  boat,  he  will  say  to  me,  ‘ 11a- 
mish,  it  is  no  more  of  me  fcf  niv  pipes  they 
want  at,  Dare;  and  I am  going  away;  and 
they  can  get  some  one  else  to  play  the 
pipes.’  Ami  1 wass  saying  to  him  then, 


from  Lnch*Tin-Keal  this  afternoon,  and  who 
w ass  U she  will  meet  hut  one  Donald,  and  be 
Wa*f$  saying  to  her,*  It  is  In  Tobermory  now 
that  1 am  going,  Maggie  : and  J will  try  To 
get  a ship  there;  for  it  is  no  more  of  me 
or  my  pipes  they  will  want  at  Dare.”’ 

This  was  Ifamish’s  story ; and  the  keen 
hawk-like  eve  of  him  was  .'fixed  on  the  Eng- 
lish lad  v’*  face  all  the  time  he  spoke  in  his 
struggling  and  halting  fashion. 

“Con fon ml  the  young  ra#eal!”  Maeleod 
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said,  with  bis  face  grown  red.  “I  suppose 
I shall  have  to  send  a messenger  to  Tober- 
mory and  apologize  to  him  for  interrupting 
him  to-day.”  And  then  he  turned  to  Miss 
White.  “They  are  like  a set  of  children,” 
he  said,  “ with  their  pride  and  petulance.” 

This  is  all  that  needs  be  said  about  the 
manner  of  Miss  White’s  coming  to  Dare, 
besides  these  two  circumstances.  First  of 
all,  whether  it  was  that  Macleod  was  too 
flurried,  and  Janet  too  busy,  and  Lady 
Macleod  too  indifferent  to  attend  to  such 
trifles,  the  fact  remains  that  no  one,  on  Miss 
White’s  entering  the  bouse,  had  thought  of 
presenting  her  with  a piece  of  white  heath- 
er, which,  as  every  one  knows,  gives  good 
health  and  good  fortune  and  long  life  to 
your  friend.  Again,  Hamish  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a serious  prejudice  against 
her  from  the  very  outset.  That  night,  when 
Castle  Dare  was  asleep,  and  the  old  dame 
Christina  and  her  husband  were  seated  by 
themselves  in  the  servants’  room,  and  Ha- 
nnah was  baviug  his  last  pipe,  aud  both 
were  talking  over  the  great  events  of  the 
day,  Christina  said,  in  her  native  tongue — 

“ And  what  do  yon  think  now  of  the  Eng- 
lish lady,  Hamish  ?” 

Hamish  answered  with  au  old  and  sinis- 
ter saying: 

“ A fool  would  he  he  that  would  bum  his  harp 
to  warm  her 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  MACLEOD  OF  MACLEOD. 

The  monotonous  sound  of  the  water-fall, 
so  fair  from  disturbing  the  new  guest  of 
Castle  Dare,  only  soothed  her  to  rest ; aud 
after  the  various  fatigues — if  not  the  emo- 
tions— of  the  day,  she  slept  well.  But  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  night  she  was  startled 
by  some  loud  commotion  that  seemed  to 
prevail  both  within  and  without  the  house ; 
and  when  she  was  fully  awakened  it  appear- 
ed to  her  that  the  whole  earth  was  being 
shaken  to  pieces  in  the  storm.  The  wind 
howled  in  the  chimneys;  the  rain  dashed 
on  the  window-panes  with  a rattle  as  of 
musketry ; far  below  she  could  hear  the  aw- 
ful booming  of  the  Atlantic  breakers.  The 
gusts  that  drove  against  the  high  house 
seemed  ready  to  tear  it  from  its  foot-hold  of 
rock  and  whirl  it  inland ; or  was  it  the  sea 
itself  that  was  rising  in  its  thunderous  pow- 
er to  sweep  away  this  bauble  from  the  face 
of  the  mighty  cliffs?  And  then  the  wild  and 
desolate  morning  that  followed!  Through 
the  bewilderment  of  the  running  water  on 
the  panes  she  looked  abroad  on  the  tempest- 
riven  sea — a slate-colored  waste  of  hurrying 
waves  with  wind-swept  streaks  of  foam  on 
them — and  on  the  lowering  and  ever-chang- 
ing clouds.  The  fuchsia  bushes  on  the  lawn 
tossed  and  bent  before  the  wind;  the  few 


orange  lilies,  wet  as  they  were,  burned  like 
tire  iu  this  world  of  cold  greens  and  grays. 
Aud  then,  as  she  stood  and  gazed,  she  made 
out  the  only  sigu  of  life  that  was  visible. 
There  was  a corn  tield  below  the  larch 
plantation ; aud  though  the  corn  was  all 
laid  flat  by  the  wet  and  the  wind,  a cow 
and  her  calf  that  had  strayed  into  the  field 
seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  iu  fimliug  a 
rich  moist  breakfast.  Then  a small  girl  ap- 
peared, vainly  trying  with  one  hand  to 
keep  her  kerchief  on  her  head,  while  with 
the  other  she  thre\v  stones  at  the  maraud- 
ers. By-and-by  even  these  disappeared, 
and  there  was  nothing  visible  outside  but 
that  hurrying  aud  desolate  sea,  aud  the 
wet,  bedraggled,  comfortless  shore.  She 
turned  away  w ith  a shudder. 

All  that  day  Keith  Macleod  was  in  de- 
spair. As  for  himself,  he  would  have  had 
sufficient  joy  in  the  mere  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  this  beautiful  creature.  His 
eyes  followed  her  with  a constant  delight, 
whether  she  took  up  a book,  or  examined 
the  cunning  spring  of  a sixteenth-century 
dagger,  or  turned  to  the  dripping  panes. 
He  would  have  been  content  even  to  sit 
and  listen  to  Mr.  White  sententiously  lec- 
turing Lady  Macleod  about  the  Renaissance, 
knowing  that  from  time  to  time  those  beau- 
tiful, tender  eyes  would  meet  his.  But  what 
would  she  think  of  itf  Would  she  consid- 
er this  the  normal  condition  of  life  in  the 
Highlands — this  beiug  boxed  up  in  an  old- 
fashioned  room,  with  doors  and  windows 
firmly  closed  against  the  wind  and  the  wet, 
with  a number  of  people  trying  to  keep  up 
some  sort  of  social  intercourse,  and  not  very 
well  succeeding  f She  had  looked  at  the 
portraits  in  the  dining-hall,  loomiug  dark- 
ly from  their  black  backgrounds,  though 
two  or  three  were  in  resplendent  uniforms; 
she  had  examined  all  his  trophies  of  the 
chase — skins,  horns,  and  what  not — in  the 
outer  corridor;  she  had  opened  the  piano, 
and  almost  started  back  from  the  discords 
produced  by  the  feebly  jangling  old  keys. 

“You  do  not  cultivate  music  much,”  she 
had  said  to  Janet  Macleod,  with  a smile. 

“No,”  answered  Janet,  seriously.  “We 
have  but  little  use  for  music  here — except 
to  sing  to  a child  now  and  again — and  you 
know  yon  do  not  waut  the  piano  for  that.” 

And  then  the  return  to  the  cold  window, 
with  the  constant  rain  and  the  beating  of 
the  white  surge  on  the  black  rocks.  The 
imprisonment  became  torture — became  mad- 
dening. What  if  he  were  suddenly  to  mur- 
der this  old  man,  and  stop  forever  his  insuf- 
ferable prosing  about  Berna  da  Siena  and 
Andrea  Mantegna?  It  seemed  so  strange 
to  hear  him  talk  of  the  unearthly  calm  of 
Raphael’s  “ St.  Michael” — of  the  beautiful, 
still  landscape  of  it,  and  the  mysterious  joy 
on  the  face  of  the  angel — and  to  listen  at 
the  same  moment  to  the  wild  roar  of  the 
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Atlantic  around  the  rocks  of  Mull.  If  Mae- 
leod  had  been  alone  with  the  talker,  he 
might  have  gone  to  sleep.  It  was  like  the 
tolling  of  a bell.  “The  artist  passes  away, 
but  he  leaves  his  soul  behind  ....  we  can 
judge  by  his  work  of  the  joy  he  must  have 
experienced  iu  creation,  of  the  splendid 
dreams  that  have  visited  him,  of  the  tri- 
umph of  completion.  . . . Life  without  an 
object — a pursuit  demanding  the  sacrifice 
of  our  constant  care — what  is  itt  The  ex- 
istence of  a pig  is  nobler — a pig  is  of  some 
use.  . . . We  are  independent  of  weather  in 
a great  city ; we  do  not  need  to  care  for  the 
seasons;  you  take  a hausom  and  drive  to 
the  National  Gallery,  and  there  all  at  once 
you  find  yourself  iu  the  soft  Italian  climate, 
with  the  most  beautiful  women  aud  great 
heroes  of  chivalry  all  around  you,  and  with 
those  quaint  aud  loving  presentations  of  sa- 
cred stories  that  tell  of  a time  when  art  was 
proud  to  be  the  meek  handmaid  of  religion. 
Ok,  my  dear  Lady  Macleod,  there  is  a * Holy 
Family’  of  Giotto’s — ” 

So  it  went  on ; and  Macleod  grew  sick  at 
heart  to  think  of  the  impression  that  this 
funereal  day  must  have  had  on  the  mind  of 
his  Fair  Stranger.  But  as  they  sat  at  din- 
ner that  evening  Hamish  came  in  and  said 
a few  words  to  his  master.  Instantly  Mac- 
leod’s  face  lighted  up,  and  quite  a new  ani- 
mation came  into  his  manuer. 

“Do  you  know  what  Hamish  says?”  he 
cried — “that  the  night  is  quite  fine!  And 
Hamish  has  heard  our  talking  of  seeing  the 
cathedral  at  Iona  by  moonlight,  and  he  says 
the  moon  will  be  up  by  ten.  And  what  do 
you  say  to  running  over  now  t Yon  know 
we  can  not  take  yon  in  the  yacht,  for  there 
is  no  good  anchorage  at  Iona;  but  we  can 
take  you  in  a very  good  and  safe  boat,  and 
it  will  be  an  adventure  to  go  out  in  the 
night-time.” 

It  was  an  adventure  that  neither  Mr. 
White  nor  his  daughter  seemed  too  eager 
to  undertake;  but  the  urgent  vehemence 
of  the  young  man — who  had  discovered  that 
it  was  a fine  and  clear  star-lit  night — soon 
overcame  their  doubts,  and  there  was  a gen- 
eral hurry  of  preparation.  The  desolatiou 
of  the  day,  he  eagerly  thought,  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  romance  of  this  night  ex- 
cursion. And  surely  she  would  he  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  star-lit.  sky,  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  voyage,  and  their  wander- 
ing over  the  ruins  in  the  solemn  moonlight  ? 

Thick  bools  and  water-proofs:  these  were 
his  peremptory  instructions.  And  then  he 
led  the  way  down  the  slippery  path  ; and 
he  had  a tight  hold  of  her  ann  ; and  if  he 
talked  to  her  in  a low  voice  so  that  none 
should  overhear — it  is  the  way  of  lovers  un- 
der the  silence  of  the  stars.  They  reached 
the  pier  and  the  wet  stone  steps ; and  here, 
despite  the  stars,  it  was  so  dark  that  per- 
force she  had  to  permit  him  to  lift  her  off 


the  lowest  step  aud  place  her  iu  security  iu 
what  seemed  to  her  a great  hole  of  some 
kind  or  other.  She  kue w,  however,  that  she 
was  in  a boat,  for  there  was  a swaying  hith- 
er and  thither  even  in  this  sheltered  corner. 
She  8a w other  figures  arrive — black  between 
her  aud  the  sky — and  she  heard  her  father’s 
voice  above.  Then  he,  too,  got  iuto  the 
boat ; the  two  men  forward  hauled  up  the 
huge  lug-sail;  and  presently  there  was  a 
rippling  line  of  sparkling  -white  stars  on 
each  side  of  the  boat,  burning  for  a second 
or  two  on  the  surface  of  the  black  water. 

“ I don’t  know  w’ho  is  responsible  for  this 
madness,”  Mr.  White  said — and  the  voice 
from  inside  the  great  water-proof  coat 
sounded  as  if  it  meaut  to  be  jocular — “ but 
really,  Gerty,  to  bo  on  the  open  Atlantic,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  iu  au  open  boat — ■” 
“My  dear  Sir,”  Macleod  said,  laughing, 
“ you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  iu  bed.  But 
I am  responsible  in  the  mean  time,  for  I 
have  the  tiller.  Oh,  we  shall  be  over  in 
plenty  of  time  to  be  clear  of  the  banks.” 

“ What  did  yon  say  t” 

“Well,”  Macleod  admitted,  “there  are 
some  banks,  you  know,  in  the  Sound  of  Iona ; 
aud  on  a dark  night  they  are  a little  awk- 
ward when  the  tide  is  low ; but  I am  not 
going  to  frighten  you — ” 

“ I hope  we  shall  have  nothing  much  worse 
than  this,”  said  Mr.  White,  seriously. 

For  indeed  the  sea,  after  the  squally  morn- 
ing, was  running  pretty  high ; and  occasion- 
ally a cloud  of  spray  came  rattling  over  the 
bows,  causing  Macleod’s  guests  to  pull  their 
water-proofs  still  more  tightly  round  their 
necks.  But  what  mattered  the  creakiug  of 
the  cordage,  and  the  plunging  of  the  boat, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  seas,  so  long  as  that 
beautiful  clear  sky  shone  overhead  f 

“ Gertrude,”  said  he,  iu  a low  voice,  “ do 
you  see  the  phosphorus-stars  ou  the  waves! 
I never  saw  them  burn  more  brightly.” 

“ They  are  very  beautiful,”  said  she. 
“When  do  we  get  to  land,  Keith  T” 

“ Oh,  pretty  soou,”  said  he.  “ You  are  not 
anxious  to  get  to  land  !” 

“ It  is  stormier  than  I expected.” 

“Oh,  this  is  nothing,”  said  he.  “I  thought 
you  would  enjoy  it.” 

However,  that  summer  night’s  sail  was 
like  to  prove  a tougher  business  than  Keith 
Macleod  had  bargained  for.  They  had  been 
out  scarcely  twenty  miuutes  wheu  Miss 
White  heard  the  men  at  the  bow'  call  out 
something,  which  she  could  not  understand, 
to  Macleod.  She  saw  him  crane  his  neck 
forward,  as  if  looking  ahead;  aud  she  her- 
self, looking  in  that  direction,  could  perceive 
that  from  the  horizon  almost  to  the  zenith 
the  stars  had  become  invisible. . 

“ It  may  he  a little  bit  squally,”  he  said  to 
her,  “ but  we  shall  soon  be  under  the  lee  of 
Iona.  Perhaps  you  had  better  hold  ou  to 
something,” 
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The  advice  was  not  ill-timed ; for  almost 
as  he  spoke  the  tirst  gust  of  the  squall  struck 
the  boat,  and  there  was  a sound  as  if  every 
thing  had  been  torn  asuuder  and  sent  over- 
board. Then,  as  she  righted  just  in  time  to 
meet  the  crash  of  the  next  wave,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  world  had  grown  perfectly 
black  around  them.  The  terrified  woman 
seated  there  could  no  longer  make  out  Mac- 
leod’s  figure;  it  was  impossible  to  speak 
amid  this  roar ; it  almost  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  alone  with  those  liowliug  winds  and 
heaving  waves — at  night  on  the  open  sea. 
The  wind  rose,  and  the  sea  too ; she  heard 
the  men  call  out  and  Macleod  answer ; and 
all  the  time  the  boat  was  creaking  and 
groaning  as  she  was  flung  high  on  the 
mighty  waves,  only  to  go  staggering  down 
into  the  awful  troughs  behind. 

“ Oh,  Keith !”  she  cried,  and  involuntarily 
she  seized  his  arm,  “are  we  in  danger  ?” 

He  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  he 
understood  the  mute  appeal.  Quickly  dis- 
engaging his  arm — for  it  was  the  arm  that 
was  working  the  tiller — he  called  to  her : 

“ We  are  all  right.  If  you  are  afraid,  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat !” 

But  unhappily  she  did  not  hear  this ; for 
as  he  called  to  her  a heavy  sea  struck  the 
bows,  sprung  high  in  the  air,  and  then  fell 
over  them  in  a deluge  which  nearly  choked 
her.  She  understood,  though,  his  throwing 
away  her  band.  It  was  the  triumph  of  brute 
selfishness  in  the  moment  of  danger.  They 
were  drowning,  and  he  would  not  let  her 
come  near  him ! And  so  she  shrieked  aloud 
for  her  father. 

Hearing  those  shrieks,  Macleod  called  to 
one  of  the  two  men,  who  came  stumbling 
along  in  the  dark  and  got  hold  of  the  tiller. 
There  was  a slight  lull  in  the  storm ; and  he 
caught  her  two  hands  and  held  her. 

“ Gertrude,  what  is  the  matter  1 You  are 
perfectly  safe,  and  so  is  your  father.  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  keep  still ; if  you  get  up,  you 
will  be  knocked  overboard  !” 

“ Where  is  papa  ?”  she  cried. 

“ I am  here — I am  all  right,  Gerty,”  was 
the  answer — which  came  from  the  Imttom 
of  the  boat,  into  which  Mr.  White  had  very 
prudently  slipped. 

And  then  as  they  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
island,  they  found  themselves  in  smoother 
water,  though  from  time  to  time  squalls 
caine  over  that  threatened  to  flatten  the 
great  lug-sail  right  on  to  the  waves. 

“ Come,  now,  Gertrude,”  said  Macleod, 
“we  shall  be  ashore  in  a few  minutes;  and 
you  are  not  frightened  of  a squall  f” 

He  had  his  arm  round  her;  and  he  held 
her  tight ; but  she  did  not  answer.  At  last 
she  saw  a light — a small  glimmering  orange 
thing  that  quivered  apparently  a hundred 
miles  off. 

“ See !”  he  said.  “ We  are  close  by.  And 
it  may  clear  up  to-night,  after  all.” 
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Then  he  shouted  to  one  of  the  men : 

“Saudy,  we  will  not  try  the  quay  the 
night ; we  will  go  into  the  Martyr’s  Bay.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Sir!” 

It  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
ward that — almost  benumbed  with  fear — 
she  discovered  that  the  boat  was  in  smooth 
water ; and  then  there  wras  a loud  clatter  of 
the  sail  coming  down;  and  she  heard  the 
two  sailors  calling  to  each  other,  and  one  of 
them  seemed  to  have  got  overboard.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  visible — not  even  a 
distant  light;  but  it  was  raining  heavily. 
Then  she  knew  that  Macleod  had  moved 
away  from  her ; and  she  thought  she  heard 
a splash  in  the  water ; and  then  a voice  be- 
side her  said : 

“ Gertrude,  will  you  get  up  f You  must 
let  me  carry  you  ashore.” 

And  she  found  herself  in  his  arms — car- 
ried as  lightly  as  though  she  had  been  a 
young  lamb  or  a fawn  from  the  hills;  but 
she  knew  from  the  slow  way  of  his  walking 
that  he  was  going  through  the  sea.  Then 
he  set  her  on  the  shore. 

“ Take  my  hand,”  said  he. 

“ But  where  is  papa  ?” 

“Just  behind  us,”  said  he,  “on  Sandy’s 
shoulders.  Sandy  will  bring  him  along. 
Come,  darling !” 

“ But  where  are  we  going  T” 

“ There  is  a little  inn  near  the  cathedral. 
And  perhaps  it  will  clear  up  to-night ; and 
we  will  have  a fine  sail  back  agaiu  to  Dare.” 

She  shuddered.  Not  for  ten  thousand 
worlds  would  she  pass  through  once  more 
that  seething  pit  of  howling  sounds  and 
raging  seas. 

He  held  her  arm  firmly ; and  she  stumbled 
along  through  the  darkness,  not  knowing 
whether  she  was  walking  through  sea- weed, 
or  pools  of  water,  or  wet  corn.  And  at  last 
they  came  to  a door;  and  the  door  was 
opened;  and  there  was  a blaze  of  orange 
light;  and  they  entered — all  dripping  and 
unrecognizable — the  warm,  snug  little  place, 
to  the  astonishment  of  a handsome  young 
lady  who  proved  to  be  their  hostess. 

“ Dear  me,  Sir  Keith,”  said  she  at  length, 
“ is  it  you  indeed ! And  you  will  not  be  go- 
ing back  to  Dare  to-night  t” 

In  fact,  when  Mr.  White  arrived,  it  was 
soon  made  evident  that  going  back  to  Dare 
that  night  was  out  of  the  question;  for 
somehow  or  other  the  old  gentleman,  de- 
spite his  water- proofs,  had  managed  to  get 
soaked  through ; and  he  was  determined  to 
go  to  bed  at  once,  so  as  to  have  his  clothes 
dried.  And  so  the  hospitalities  of  the  little 
inn  were  requisitioned  to  the  utmost;  and 
as  there  was  no  whiskey  to  be  had,  they  had 
to  content  themselves  with  hot  tea;  and 
then  they  all  retired  to  rest  for  the  night, 
convinced  that  the  moonlight  visitation  of 
the  ruins  had  to  be  postponed. 

But  next  day — such  are  the  rapid  changes 
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in  the  Highlands— broke  blue  and  fair  and 
shining;  and  Miss  Gertrude  White  was 
amazed  to  find  that  the  awful  Sound  she 
bad  come  along  on  the  previous  night  was 
now  brilliant  in  the  most  beautiful  colors — 
for  the  tide  was  low,  and  the  yellow  sand- 
banks were  shining  through  the  blue  waters 
of  the  sea.  And  would  she  not,  seeing  that 
the  boat  was  lying  down  at  the  quay  now, 
sail  round  the  island,  and  see  the  splendid 
sight  of  the  Atlantic  breaking  on  the  wild 
coast  on  the  western  side  f She  hesitated ; 
and  then,  when  it  was  suggested  that  she 
might  walk  across  the  island,  she  eagerly 
accepted  that  alternative.  They  set  out,  on 
this  hot,  bright,  beautiful  day. 

But  where  he,  eager  to  please  her  and 
show  the  beauties  of  the  Highlands,  saw 
lovely  white  sands,  ahd  smiling  plains  of 
verdure,  and  far  views  of  the  sunny  sea,  she 
only  saw  loneliness,  and  desolation,  and  a 
constant  threatening  of  death  from  the  fierce 
Atlantic.  Could  auy  thing  have  been  more 
beautiful — he  said  to  himself — than  this 
magnificent  scene  that  lay  all  around  her  T 
when  they  reached  a far  point  on  the  west- 
ern shore — in  face  of  them  the  wildly  rush- 
ing seas,  coming  thundering  on  to  the  rocks, 
and  springing  so  high  into  the  air  that  the 
snow-white  foam  showed  black  against  the 
glare  of  the  sky ; the  nearer  islands  gleam- 
ing with  a touch  of  brown  on  their  suuward 
side;  the  Dutchman’s  Cap,  with  its  long 
brim  and  conical  centre,  and  Lunga,  also 
like  a cap,  but  with  a shorter  brim  and  a 
high  peak  in  front,  becoming  a trifle  blue ; 
then  Coll  and  Tiree  lying  like  a pale  stripe 
on  the  horizon ; while  far  away  in  the  north 
the  mountains  of  Rum  and  Skye  were  faint 
and  spectral  in  the  haze  of  the  sunlight. 
Then  the  wild  coast  around  them,  with  its 
splendid  masses  of  granite,  and  its  spare 
grass  a brown -green  in  the  warm  sun,  and 
its  bays  of  silver  sand,  and  its  sea-birds 
whiter  than  the  white  clouds  that  came  sail- 
ing over  the  blue.  She  recognized  only  the 
awfnlness  and  the  loneliness  of  that  wild 
shore,  with  its  suggestions  of  crashing 
storms  in  the  night-time  and  the  cries  of 
drowning  men  dashed  helplessly  on  the  cruel 
rocks.  She  was  very  silent  all  the  way 
back,  though  he  told  her  stories  of  the  fair- 
ies that  used  to  inhabit  those  sandy  and 
grassy  plains. 

And  could  any  thing  have  been  more  mag- 
ical than  the  beauty  of  that  evening,  after 
the  storm  had  altogether  died  away  f The 
red  sunset  sank  behind  the  dark  olive  green 
of  the  hills;  a pale,  clear  twilight  took  its 
place,  and  shone  over  those  mystic  ruins 
that  were  the  object  of  many  a thought  and 
many  a pilgrimage  in  the  far  past  and  for- 
gotten years ; and  then  the  stars  began  to 
glimmer  as  the  distant  shores  and  the  sea 
grew  dark;  and  then,  still  later  on,  a won- 
derful radiance  rose  behind  the  low  hills  of 


Mull,  and  across  the  waters  of  the  Sound 
came  a belt  of  quivering  light  as  the  white 
moon  sailed  slowly  up  into  the  sky.  Would 
they  venture  out  now,  into  the  silence  f 
There  was  an  odor  of  new-mown  hay  in  the 
night  air.  Far  away  they  could  hear  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves  around  the  rocks. 
They  did  not  speak  a word  as  they  walked 
along  to  those  solemn  ruins  overlooking  the 
sea,  that  were  now  a mass  of  mysterious 
shadow,  except  where  the  eastern  walls  and 
the  tower  were  touched  by  the  silvery  light 
that  had  just  come  into  the  heavens. 

And  in  silence  they  entered  the  still 
church-yard  too,  and  passed  the  graves. 
The  building  seemed  to  rise  above  them  in 
a darkened  majesty;  before  them  was  a 
portal  through  which  a glimpse  of  the 
moon-lit  sky  was  visible.  Would  they  en- 
ter, then  1 

“I  am  almost  afraid,”  she  said,  in  a low 
voice  to  her  companion,  and  the  hand  on 
his  arm  trembled. 

But  no  sooner  had  she  spoken  than  there 
was  a sudden  sound  in  the  night  that  caused 
her  heart  to  jump.  All  over  them  and 
around  them,  as  it  seemed,  there  was  a wild 
uproar  of  wings;  and  the  clear  sky  above 
them  was  darkened  by  a cloud  of  objects 
wheeling  this  way  and  that  until  at  length 
they  swept  by  overhead  as  if  blown  by  a 
whirlwind,  and  crossed  the  clear  moonlight 
in  a dense  body.  She  had  quickly  cluug  to 
him  in  her  fear. 

“ It  is  only  the  jackdaws — there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them,”  he  said  to  her;  but  even 
his  voice  sounded  strange  in  this  hollow 
building. 

For  they  had  now  entered  by  the  open 
doorway;  and  all  around  them  were  the 
tali  and  crumbling  pillars,  and  the  arched 
windows,  aud  ruined  walls,  here  and  there 
catching  the  sharp  light  of  the  moonlight, 
here  and  there  showing  soft  and  gray  with 
a reflected  light,  with  Bpaces  of  black  shad- 
ow which  led  to  unknown  recesses.  And 
always  overhead  the  clear  sky  with  its  pale 
stars ; and  always,  far  away,  the  melancholy 
sound  of  the  sea. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are  standing 
now  I”  said  he,  almost  sadly.  “You  are 
standing  on  the  grave  of  Macleod  of  Mac- 
leod.” 

She  started  aside  with  a slight  exolama- 
tion. 

“ I do  not  think  they  bury  any  one  in  here 
now,”  said  he,  gently.  And  then  he  added : 
“ Do  yon  know  that  I have  chosen  the  place 
for  my  grave  t It  is  away  out  at  one  of  the 
Treshanish  Islands ; it  is  a bay  looking  to 
the  west ; there  is  no  one  living  on  that  isl- 
and. It  is  only  a fanoy  of  mine — to  rest  for 
ever  and  ever  with  no  sound  around  you 
but  the  sea  and  the  winds — no  step  coming 
near  you,  and  no  voice  but  the  waves.” 

“Oh,  Keith,  you  should  not  say  such 
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things : you  frighten  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

Another  voice  broke  in  upon  them,  harsh 
and  pragmatical. 

“ Do  you  know,  Sir  Keith,”  said  Mr.  White, 
briskly,  “ that  the  moonlight  is  clear  enongh 
to  let  you  make  out  this  plan  t But  I can’t 
get  the  building  to  correspond.  This  is  the 
chancel,  I believe ; but  where  are  the  clois- 
ters ?” 

“ I will  show  you,”  Macleod  said ; and  he 
led  his  companion  through  the  silent  and 
solemn  place;  her  father  following.  In  the 
darkness  they  passed  through  an  archway, 
and  were  about  to  step  out  on  to  a piece  of 
grass,  when  suddenly  Miss  White  uttered  a 
wild  scream  of  terror,  and  sank  helplessly 
to  the  ground.  She  had  slipped  from  his 
arm,  but  in  an  instant  be  had  caught  her 
again,  and  had  raised  her  on  his  bended 
knee,  and  was  calling  to  her  wirth  kindly 
words.  % 

“ Gertrude  1 Gertrude !”  he  said.  “ What 
is  the  matter  f Won’t  you  speak  to  me  f” 

And  just  as  she  was  pulling  herself  to- 
gether the  innocent  cause  of  this  commotion 
was  discovered.  It  was  a black  lamb  that 
had  come  up  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
and  had  rubbed  its  head  against  her  hand 
to  attract  her  notice. 

“ Gertrude,  see!  it  is  only  a lamb.  It 
comes  up  to  me  every  time  I visit  the  ruins. 
Look!” 

And  indeed  she  was  mightily  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  pretended  to  be  vastly  interest- 
ed in  the  ruins ; and  was  quite  charmed  with 
the  view  of  the  Sound  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  low  hills  beyond  now  grown  quite 
black ; but  all  the  same  she  was  very  silent 
as  they  walked  back  to  the  inn.  And  she 
was  pale  and  thoughtful,  too,  while  thoy 
were  having  their  frugal  supper  of  bread 
and  milk ; and  very  soon,  pleading  fatigue, 
she  retired.  But  all  the  same,  when  Mr. 
White  went  up  stairs,  some  time  after,  he 
had  been  but  a short  while  in  his  room 
when  he  heard  a tapping  at  the  door.  He 
said,  “ Come  in,”  and  his  daughter  entered. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  curious  look  of  her 
face — a sort  of  piteous  look,  as  of  one  ill  at 
ease,  and  yet  ashamed  to  speak. 

“ What  is  it,  child  t”  said  he. 

She  regarded  him  for  a second  with  that 
piteous  look,  and  then  tears  slowly  gathered 
in  her  eyes. 

“ Papa,”  said  she,  in  a sort  of  half-hyster- 
ical way,  “I  want  you  to  take  me  away 
from  here.  It  frightens  me.  I don’t  know 
what  it  is.  He  w as  talking  to  me  about 
graves — ” 

And  here  she  burst  out  crying,  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

“Oh,  nonsense,  ohild,”  her  father  said. 
“ Tour  nervous  system  must  have  been  shak- 
en last  night  by  that  storm.  I have  seen  a 
strange  look  about  your  face  all  day.  It 


was  certainly  a mistake  our  coming  here : 
you  are  not  fitted  for  this  savage  life.” 

She  grew  more  composed.  She  sat  down 
for  a few  minutes ; and  her  father,  taking 
out  a small  flask  which  had  been  filled  from 
a bottle  of  brandy  sent  over  during  the  day 
from  Castle  Dare,  poured  out  a little  of  the 
spirits,  added  some  water,  and  made  her 
drink  the  dose  as  a sleeping  draught. 

“ Ah,  well,  you  know,  pappy,”  said  she,  as 
she  rose  to  leave,  and  she  bestowed  a very 
pretty  smile  on  him,  “it  is  all  in  the  way 
of  experience,  isn’t  it  t and  an  artist  should 
experience  every  thing.  But  there  is  just  a 
little  too  much  about  graves  and  ghosts  in 
these  parts  for  me.  And  I suppose  we  shall 
go  to-morrow  to  see  some  cave  or  other 
where  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  were  murdered.” 

“ I hope  in  going  back  we  shall  not  be  as 
near  our  own  grave  as  we  were  last  night,” 
her  father  observed. 

“ And  Keith  Macleod  laughs  at  it,”  she 
said,  “ and  says  it  was  unfortunate  we  got  a 
wetting.” 

And  so  she  went  to  bed ; and  the  sea  air 
had  dealt  well  with  her;  and  she  had  no 
dreams  at  all  of  shipwrecks  or  of  black  fa- 
miliars in  moon-lit  shrines.  Why  should 
her  sleep  be  disturbed  because  that  night 
she  had  put  her  foot  on  the  grave  of  the 
chief  of  the  Macleods  f 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  “UMPIRE.” 

Next  morning,  with  all  this  wonderful 
world  of  sea  and  islands  shining  in  the  early 
sunlight,  Mr.  White  and  his  daughter  were 
down  by  the  shore,  walking  along  the  white 
sands,  and  chatting  idly  as  they  went.  From 
time  to  time  they  looked  across  the  fair  sum- 
mer seas  to  the  distant  cliffs  of  Bourg ; and 
each  time  they  looked  a certain  small  white 
speck  seemed  coming  nearer.  That  was  the 
Umpire;  and  Keith  Maclood  was  on  board 
of  her.  He  had  started  at  an  unknown 
hour  of  the  night  to  bring  the  yacht  over 
from  her  anchorage.  He  would  not  have 
his  beautiful  Fionaghal,  who  had  come  as  a 
stranger  to  these  far  lands,  go  back  to  Dare 
in  a common  open  boat  with  stones  for 
ballast. 

“ This  is  the  loneliest  place  I have  ever 
seen,”  Miss  Gertrude  White  was  saying,  on 
this  the  third  morning  after  her  arrival. 
“ It  seems  scarcely  in  the  world  at  all.  The 
sea  cuts  yon  off  from  every  thing,  you  know ; 
it  would  have  been  nothing  if  we  had  come 
by  rail.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  the  blue  waves 
beside  them  curling  a crisp  white  on  the 
smooth  sands. 

“ Pappy,”  said  she  at  length,  “ I suppose 
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if  I lived  here  for  six  months  no  one  in  Eng- 
land would  remember  any  thing  abont  me  f 
If  I were  mentioned  at  all,  they  would  think 
I was  dead.  Perhaps  some  day  I might 
meet  some  one  from  England,  and  I would 
have  to  say, i Don’t  you  kuow  who  I am  f 
Did  you  never  hear  of  one  called  Gertrude 
White  T I was  Gertrude  White.’  ” 

“ No  doubt,”  said  her  father,  cautiously. 

“And  when  Mr.  Lemuel’s  portrait  of  me 
appears  in  the  Academy,  people  would  be 
saying, i Who  is  that  ? 4 Miss  Gertrude  White 
as  J uliet  ?’  Ah,  there  was  an  actress  of  that 
name.  Or  was  she  an  amateur  f She  mar- 
ried somebody  in  the  Highlands.  I sup- 
pose she  is  dead  now  ?’  ” 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  in- 
stances, Gerty,  of  the  position  you  have 
made,”  her  father  observed,  in  his  slow  and 
sententious  way,  “ that  Mr.  Lemuel  should 
be  willing,  after  having  refused  to  exhibit 
at  the  Academy  for  so  many  years,  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  your  portrait.” 

“ Well,  I hope  my  face  will  not  get  burn- 
ed by  the  sea  air  and  the  sun,”  she  said. 
“You  know  he  wants  two  or  three  more 
sittings.  And  do  you  know,  pappy,  I have 
sometimes  thought  of  asking  you  to  tell  me 
honestly — not  to  encourage  me  with  flat- 
tery, you  know — whether  my  face  has  real- 
ly that  high-strung  pitch  of  expression 
when  I am  about  to  drink  the  poison  in  the 
cell.  Do  I really  look  like  Mr.  Lemuel’s 
portrait  of  me  f” 

“ It  is  your  very  self,  Gerty,”  her  father 
said,  with  decision.  “ But  then  Mr.  Lemuel 
is  a man  of  genius.  Who  but  himself  could 
have  caught  the  very  soul  of  your  acting 
and  fixed  it  on  canvas  ?” 

She  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then 
there  was  a flush  of  genuine  enthusiastic 
pride  mantling  on  her  forehead  as  she  said, 
frankly, 

“Well,  then,  I wish  I could  see  myself!” 

Mr.  White  said  nothing.  He  had  watched 
this  daughter  of  his  through  the  long  win- 
ter months.  Occasionally,  when  he  heard 
her  utter  sentiments  such  as  these,  and 
when  he  saw  her  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
flattery  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  people 
assembled  at  Mr.  Lemuel’s  little  gatherings, 
he  had  asked  himself  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble she  could  ever  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod. 
But  he  was  too  wise  to  risk  re-awakening 
her  rebellious  fits  by  any  encouragement. 
In  any  case,  he  had  some  experience  of  this 
young  lady ; and  what  was  the  use  of  com- 
bating one  of  her  moods  at  five  o’clock, 
when  at  six  o’clock  she  would  be  arguing 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  at  seven  con- 
vinced that  the  via  media  was  the  straight 
road?  Moreover,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  there  would  be  some  compensation 
in  the  fact  of  Miss  White  changing  her  name 
for  that  of  Lady  Macleod. 

Just  as  quickly  she  changed  her  mood  on 


the  present  occasion.  She  was  looki  ng  agai  n 
far  over  the  darkly  blue  and  ruffled  seas  to- 
ward the  white-sailed  yacht. 

“ He  must  have  gone  away  in  the  dark  to 
get  that  boat  for  us,”  said  she,  musingly. 
“ Poor  fellow,  how  very  generous  and  kind 
he  is!  Sometimes — shall  I make  the  con- 
fession, pappy  ? — I wish  he  had  picked  ont 
some  one  who  could  better  have  returned 
his  warmth  of  feeling.” 

She  called  it  a confession ; but  it  was  a 
question.  And  her  father  answered  more 
bluntly  than  she  had  quite  expected. 

“ I am  not  much  of  an  authority  on  such 
points,”  said  he,  with  a dry  smile.  “ But  I 
should  have  said,  Gerty,  that  you  have  not 
been  quite  so  effusive  toward  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  as  some  young  ladies  would  have 
been  on  meeting  their  sweetheart  after  a 
long  absence.” 

The  pale  face  flushed,  and  she  answered, 
hastily : ^ 

“But  you  know,  papa,  when  you  are 
knocked  about  from  one  boat  to  another, 
and  expecting  to  be  ill  one  minute  and 
drowned  the  next,  you  don’t  have  your 
temper  improved,  do  you  ? And  then  per- 
haps you  have  been  expecting  a little  too 
much  romance  — and  you  find  your  High- 
land chieftain  handing  down  loaves,  with 
all  the  people  in  the  steamer  staring  at  him. 
But  I really  mean  to  make  it  up  to  him, 
papa,  if  I could  only  get  settled  down  for  a 
day  or  two  and  get  into  my  own  ways.  Ob, 
dear  me ! — this  sun — it  is  too  awfully  dread- 
ful! When  I appear  before  Mr.  Lemuel 
again  I shall  be  a mulatto !” 

And  as  they  ^walked  along  the  shining 
sands,  with  the  waves  monotonously  break- 
ing, the  white-sailed  yacht  came  nearer  and 
more  near;  and  indeed  the  old  Umpire , 
broad-beamed  and  heavy  as  she  was,  looked 
quite  stately  and  swan-like  as  she  came  over 
the  blue  water.  Aud  they  saw  the  gig  low- 
ered; and  the  four  oars  keeping  rhythmical 
time;  and  presently  they  could  make  out 
the  browned  aud  glad  face  of  Macleod. 

“Why  did  you  take  so  much  trouble?” 
said  she  to  him — and  she  took  his  hand  in 
a very  kind  way  as  he  stepped  on  shore. 
“ We  could  very  well  have  gone  back  in  the 
boat.” 

“ Oh,  but  I want  to  take  you  round  by 
Loch  Tua,”  said  he,  looking  with  great  grati- 
tude into  those  friendly  eyes.  “ And  it  was 
no  trouble  at  all.  And  will  you  step  into 
the  gig  now  ?” 

He  took  her  hand  and  guided  her  along 
the  rooks  until  she  reached  the  boat ; and 
he  assisted  her  father  too.  Then  they  push- 
ed off;  and  it  was  with  a good  swing  the 
men  sent  the  boat  through  the  lapping 
waves.  And  here  was  Hamish  standing  by 
the  gangway  to  receive  them ; and  he  was 
gravely  respectful  to  the  stranger  lady  as 
he  assisted  her  to  get  up  the  small  wooden 
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steps;  but  there  was  no  light  of  welcome 
in  the  keen  gray  eyes.  He  quickly  turned 
away  from  her  to  give  his  orders ; for  Ha- 
mish  was  on  this  occasion  skipper,  and  had 
donned  a smart  suit  of  blue  with  brass  but- 
tons. Perhaps  he  would  have  been  prouder 
of  his  buttons,  and  of  himself,  and  of  the 
yacht  he  had  sailed  for  so  many  years,  if  it 
had  been  any  other  than  Gertrude  White 
who  had  now  stepped  on  board. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  White  was 
quite  charmed  with  this  shapely  vessel  and 
all  its  contents.  If  the  frugal  ways  and 
commonplace  duties  and  conversation  of 
Castle  Dare  had  somewhat  disappointed 
her,  and  had  seemed  to  her  not  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  heroic  traditions  of  the 
clans,  here,  at  least,  was  something  which 
she  could  recognize  as  befitting  her  notion 
of  the  name  and  position  of  Sir  Keith  Mac- 
leod.  Surely  it  must  be  with  a certain  mas- 
terful sense  of  possession  that  he  would 
stand  on  thoso  white  decks,  independent 
of  all  the  world  besides,  with  those  sinewy, 
sun-browned,  handsome  fellows  ready  to  go 
any  where  with  him  at  his  bidding!  It  is 
true  that  Macleod,  in  showing  her  over  the 
yacht,  6eemed  to  know  far  too  much  about 
tinned  meats ; and  he  exhibited  with  some 
pride  a cunning  device  for  the  stowage  of 
soda-water;  and  he  even  went  the  length 
of  explaining  to  her  the  capacities  of  the 
linen  chest ; but  then  she  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  in  his  eagerness  to  interest  and 
amuse  her  he  was  os  garrulous  as  a school- 
boy showing  to  his  companion  a new  toy. 
Miss  White  sat  down  in  the  saloon,  and 
Macleod,  who  had  but  little  experience  in 
attending  on  ladies,  and  knew  of  but  one 
thing  that  it  was  proper  to  recommend,  said: 

“And  will  you  have  a cup  of  tea  now, 
Gertrude  ! Johnny  will  get  it  to  you  in  a 
moment." 

“No,  thank  you,"  said  she,  with  a smile; 
for  she  knew  not  how  often  he  had  offered 
her  a cup  of  tea  since  her  arrival  in  the 
Highlands.  “ But  do  you  know,  Keith,  your 
yacht  has  a terrible  bachelor  look  about  it  ? 
All  the  comforts  of  it  are  in  this  saloon  and 
in  those  two  nice  little  state-rooms.  Your 
lady’s  cabin  looks  very  empty ; it  is  too  ele- 
gant and  fine,  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  leave 
a book  or  a match-box  in  it.  Now  if  you 
were  to  turn  this  into  a lady’s  yacht,  you 
would  have  to  remove  that  pipe  rack,  and 
the  guns  and  rifles  and  bags." 

“ Oh,"  said  he,  anxiously,  “ I hope  you  do 
not  smell  any  tobacco  !" 

“Not  at  all,”  said  she.  “It  was  only  a 
fancy.  Of  course  you  are  not  likely  to  turn 
your  yacht  into  a lady’s  yacht." 

He  started  and  looked  at  her.  But  she 
had  spoken  quite  thoughtlessly,  and  had 
now  turned  to  her  father. 

When  they  went  on  deck  again  they  found 
that  the  Umpire , beating  up  in  the  face  of 


a light  northerly  breeze,  had  run  out  for  a 
long  tack  almost  to  the  Dutchman’s  Cap; 
and  from  a certain  distance  they  could  see 
the  grim  shores  of  this  desolate  island,  with 
its  faint  tinge  of  green  grass  over  the  brown 
of  its  plateau  of  rock.  And  then  Hamish 
called  out,  “ Ready,  about !"  and  presently 
they  were  slowly  leaving  behind  that  lone- 
ly Dutchman,  and  making  away  for  the  dis- 
tant entrance  to  Loch  Tua.  The  breeze  was 
slight ; they  made  but  little  way;  far  on  the 
blue  waters  they  watched  the  white  gulls 
sitting  buoyant;  and  the  sun  was  hot  on 
their  hands.  What  did  they  talk  about  in 
this  summer  idleness  f Many  a time  he  had 
dreamed  of  his  thus  sailing  over  the  clear 
seas  with  the  fair  Fionaghal  from  the  South, 
until  at  times  his  heart,  grown  sick  with 
yearning,  was  ready  to  despair  of  the  im- 
possible. And  yet  here  she  was  sitting  on 
a deck  stool  near  him — the  wide-apart,  long- 
lashed  eyes  occasionally  regarding  him — a 
neglected  book  open  on  her  lap — the  small 
gloved  hands  toying  with  the  cover.  Yet 
there  was  no  word  of  love  spoken.  There 
was  only  a friendly  conversation,  and  the 
idle  passing  of  a summer  day.  It  was  some- 
thing to  know  that  her  breathing  was  near 
him. 

Then  the  breeze  died  away  altogether, 
and  they  were  left  altogether  motionless  on 
the  glassy  blue  sea.  The  great  sails  hung 
limp,  without  a single  flap  or  quiver  in  them ; 
the  red  ensign  clung  to  the  jigger-mast;  Ha- 
mish, though  he  stood  by  the  tiller,  did  not 
even  put  his  hand  on  that  bold  and  notable 
representation  in  wood  of  the  sea-serpent. 

“ Come,  now,  Hamish,"  Macleod  said,  fear- 
ing this  monotonous  idleness  would  weary 
his  fair  guest,  “ you  will  tell  us  now  one  of 
the  old  stories  that  you  used  to  tell  me  when 
I was  a boy." 

Hamish  had  indeed  told  the  young  Mac- 
leod many  a mysterious  tale  of  magic  and 
adventure,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
peat any  one  of  these  in  broken  English  in 
order  to  please  this  lady  from  the  South. 

“ It  is  no  more  of  the  stories  I hef  now, 
Sir  Keith,”  said  he.  “ It  was  a long  time 
since  I had  the  stories.” 

“Oh,  I could  construct  one  myself,"  said 
Miss  White,  lightly.  “Don’t  I know  how 
they  all  begin!  ‘There  teas  once  a king  t» 
Erin , and  he  had  a son ; and  this  son  it  was 
who  would  take  the  world  for  his  pillow.  But 
before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  he  took  counsel 
of  the  falcon,  and  the  hoodie , and  the  otter.  And 
the  falcon  said  to  him , Go  to  the  right;  and 
the  hoodie  said  to  him,  You  will  be  t wise  now  if 
you  go  to  the  left ; but  the  otter  said  to  him,  Now 
take  my  advice ,’  etc.,  etc.” 

“You  have  been  a diligent  student," 
Macleod  said,  laughing  heartily.  “ And  in- 
deed yon  might  go  on  with  the  story  and 
finish  it ; for  who  knows  now  when  we  shall 
get  back  to  Dare  !" 
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It  was  after  a long  period  of  thus  lying  in 
dead  calm — with  the  occasional  appearance 
of  a diver  on  the  surface  of  the  shining  blue 
sea — that  Macleod’s  sharply  observant  eye 
was  attracted  by  an  odd  thing  that  appear- 
ed far  away  at  the  horizon. 

“What  do  you  think  is  that,  now?”  said 
he,  with  a smile. 

They  looked  steadfastly,  and  saw  only  a 
thin  line  of  silver  light,  almost  like  the  back 
of  a knife,  in  the  distant  dark  blue. 

“The  track  of  a seal  swimming  under 
water,”  Mr.  White  suggested. 

“ Or  a shoal  of  fish,”  his  daughter  said. 

“Watch!” 

The  sharp  line  of  light  slowly  spreads ; a 
trembling  silver-gray  took  the  place  of  the 
dark  blue ; it  looked  as  if  invisible  fingers 
were  rushing  out  and  over  the  glassy  sur- 
face. Then  they  felt  a cool  freshness  in  the 
hot  air;  the  red  ensign  swayed  a bit;  then 
the  great  mainsail  flapped  idly ; and  finally 
the  breeze  came  gently  blowing  over  the 
sea,  and  on  again  they  went  through  the 
now  rippling  water.  And  as  the  slow  time 
passed,  in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  Staffs 
lay  on  tbe  still  water  a dense  mass  of  shad- 
ow; and  they  went  by  Lunga;  and  they 
drew  near  to  the  point  of  Gometra,  where 
the  black  skarts  were  sitting  on  the  exposed 
rocks.  It  was  like  a dream  of  sunlight  and 
fair  colors  and  summer  quiet. 

“ I can  not  believe,”  said  she  to  him,  “ that 
all  those  fierce  murders  and  revenges  took 
place  in  such  beautiful  scenes  as  these.  How 
could  they  f” 

And  then,  in  the  broad  and  still  waters  of 
Loch  Tua,  with  the  lonely  rocks  of  Ulva 
close  by  them,  they  were  again  becalmed; 
and  now  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
leave  the  yacht  there  at  certain  moorings, 
and  should  get  into  the  gig  and  be  pulled 
through  the  shallow  chanuel  between  Ulva 
and  Mull  that  connects  Loch  Tua  with  Loch- 
na-Keal.  Macleod  had  been  greatly  favor- 
ed by  the  day  chosen  at  hap-hazard  for  this 
water  promenade ; at  the  end  of  it  he  was 
gladdened  to  hear  Miss  White  say  that  she 
had  never  seen  any  thing  so  lovely  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

And  yet  it  was  merely  a question  of  weath- 
er. To-morrow  they  might  come  back  and 
find  the  water  a ruffled  leaden  color;  the 
waves  washing  over  the  rocks;  Ben-More 
invisible  behind  driving  clouds.  Bnt  now, 
as  those  three  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  gig,  and 
were  gently  pulled  along  by  the  sweep  of  the 
oars,  it  seemed  to  one  at  least  of  them  that 
she  must  have  got  into  fairy-land.  The  rocky 
shores  of  Ulva  lay  on  one  side  of  this  broad 
and  winding  channel;  the  flatter  shores  of 
Mull  on  the  other;  and  between  lay  a per- 
fect mirror  of  water  in  which  every  thing 
was  so  accurately  reflected  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  define  the  line  at  which  the 
water  and  the  land  met.  In  fact,  so  vivid 


was  the  reflection  of  the  blue  and  white  sky 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  it  appeared 
to  her  as  if  the  boat  was  suspended  in  mid- 
air : a sky  below,  a sky  above.  And  then 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  that  inclosed 
this  wonderful  mirror — the  soft  green  foli- 
age above  the  Ulva  rocks ; the  brilliant  yel- 
low-brown of  the  sea-weed,  with  here  and 
there  a gray  heron  stauding  solitary  and 
sileut  as  a ghost  over  the  pools ; ahead  of 
them,  towering  above  this  flat  aud  shining 
and  beautiful  landscape,  the  awful  majesty 
of  the  mountains  around  Loch-na-Keal — the 
monarch  of  them,  Ben-More,  showing  a cone 
of  dark  and  thunderous  purple  under  a long 
and  heavy  swath  of  cloud.  Far  away,  too, 
on  their  right,  stretched  the  splendid  ram- 
part of  the  Gribun  cliffs,  a soft  sunlight  on 
the  grassy  greens  of  their  summits ; a pale 
and  brilliant  blue  in  the  shadows  of  the  huge 
and  yawning  caves.  And  so  still  it  was,  and 
the  air  so  fine  aud  sweet : it  was  a day  for 
the  idling  of  happy  lovers. 

What  jarred,  then!  Not  the  silent  ap- 
pearance of  the  head  of  a seal  in  that  shin- 
ing plain  of  blue  aud  white ; for  the  poor 
old  fellow  only  regarded  the  boat  for  a sec- 
ond or  two  with  his  large  and  pathetic  eyes, 
and  then  quietly  disappeared.  Perhaps  it 
was  this — that  Miss  White  was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  admiring  very  much 
the  wonderful  hues  of  groups  of  sea-weed 
below,  that  were  all  distinctly  visible  in  the 
marvellously  clear  water.  There  were  beau- 
tiful green  plants  that  spread  their  flat  fin- 
gers over  the  silver-white  sands ; and  huge 
rolls  of  purple  and  sombre  brown ; and  long 
strings  that  came  up  to  the  surface — the 
traceries  and  decorations  of  these  haunts  of 
the  mermaid. 

“ It  is  like  a pantomime,”  she  said.  “ You 
would  expect  to  see  a burst  of  lime-light,  and 
Neptune  appearing  with  a silver  trident  and 
crown.  Well,  it  only  shows  that  the  scene- 
painters  are  nearer  nature  than  most  people 
imagine.  I should  never  have  thought  there 
was  any  thing  so  beautiful  in  the  sea.” 

And  then  again  she  said,  when  they  had 
rounded  Ulva,  and  got  a glimpse  of  the  open 
Atlantic  again: 

“ Where  is  it,  Keith,  you  proposed  to  sink 
all  the  theatres  in  Englaud,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dolphins  and  the  lobsters  T” 

He  did  not  like  these  references  to  the 
theatre. 

“ It  was  only  a piece  of  nonsense,”  said  he, 
abruptly. 

Bnt  then  she  begged  him  so  prettily  to  get 
the  men  to  sing  the  boat  song  that  ho  good- 
humoredly  took  out  a sheet  of  paper  and  a 
pencil  and  said  to  her: 

“ If  I write  it  down  for  you,  I must  write 
it  as  it  is  pronounced.  For  how  would  you 
know  that  * Fhir  a bhata,  na  boro  eile*  is  pro- 
nounced 1 Feer  a vahta,  na  horo  ailya  V ” 

“And  perhaps,  then,”  said  she,  with  a 
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charming  smile,  “writing  it  down  would 
spoil  it  altogether  t But  you  will  ask  them 
to  sing  it  for  me.” 

He  said  a word  or  two  in  the  Gaelic  to 
Sandy,  who  was  rowing  stroke ; and  Sandy 
answered  with  a short,  quick  laugh  of  as- 
sent. 

“I  have  asked  them  if  they  would  driuk 
your  health,”  Macleod  said,  “ and  they  have 
not  refused.  It  would  be  a great  compli- 
ment to  them  if  you  would  fill  out  the 
whiskey  yourself.  Here  is  my  flask.” 

She  took  that  formidable  vessel  in  her 
small  hands ; and  the  men  rested  on  their 
oars;  and  then  the  metal  cup  was  passed 
along.  Whether  it  was  the  dram,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  the  old  familiar  chorus  they  struck 
up— 

44  Fhir  a bhata  ( na  horo  eile) 

Fhir  a bhata  (na  horo  eiU) 

Fhir  a bhata  (na  horo  eilt) 

Chead  eoire  $lann  leid  go  thobh  a theid  uw— 

certain  it  is  that  the  boat  swung  forward 
with  a new  strength,  and  ere  long  they  be- 
held in  the  distance  the  walls  of  Castle  Dare. 
And  here  was  Janet  at  the  small  quay  great- 
ly distressed  because  of  the  discomfort  to 
which  Miss  White  must  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

“ But  I have  just  been  telling  Sir  Keith,” 
she  said,  with  a sweet  smile,  “ that  I have 
come  through  the  most  beautiful  place  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  world.” 

This  was  not,  however,  what  she  was  say- 
ing to  herself  when  she  reached  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room.  Her  thoughts  took  a dif- 
ferent turn. 

“And  if  it  does  seem  impossible” — this 
was  her  inward  speech  to  herself — “that 
those  wild  murders  should  have  been  com- 
mitted in  so  beautiful  a place,  at  least  there 
will  be  a fair  chance  of  one  occurring  when 
I tell  him  that  I have  signed  an  engagement 
that  will  last  till  Christmas.  But  what  good 
could  come  of  being  in  a hurry  t” 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

▲ CAVE  IN  MULL. 

Of  love  not  a single  word  had  so  far  been 
said  between  these  two.  It  was  a high 
sense  of  courtesy  that  on  his  part  had  driven 
him  to  exercise  this  severe  self-restraint : he 
would  not  invite  her  to  be  his  guest,  and 
then  take  advantage  of  the  various  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  plague  her  with  the  vehe- 
mence and  passionate  yearning  of  his  heart. 
For  during  all  those  long  winter  months  he 
had  gradually  learned,  from  the  correspond- 
ence which  he  so  carefully  studied,  that  she 
rather  disliked  protestation ; and  when  he 
hinted  that  he  thought  her  letters  to  him 
were  somewhat  cold,  she  only  answered  with 
a playful  humor ; and  when  he  tried  to  press 


her  to  some  declaration  about  her  leaving 
the  stage  or  about  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage, she  evaded  the  point  with  an  extreme 
cleverness  which  was  so  good-natured  and 
friendly  that  he  could  scarcely  complain. 
Occasionally  there  were  references  in  these 
letters  that  awakened  in  his  breast  a tumult 
of  jealous  suspicions  and  fears ; but  then 
again  he  consoled  himself  by  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  she  should  be  re- 
leased from  all  those  environments  that  ho 
hated  and  dreaded.  He  would  have  no  more 
fear  w hen  he  could  take  her  hand  and  look 
into  her  eyes. 

And  now  that  Miss  Gertrude  White  was 
actually  in  Castle  Dare — now  that  he  could 
walk  with  her  along  the  lonely  mountain 
slopes,  and  show  her  the  wonders  of  the 
western  seas  and  the  islands — what  was  it 
that  still  occasioned  that  vague  unrest  f His 
nervous  anxiety  that  she  should  be  pleased 
with  all  she  saw  f Ora  certain  critical  cold- 
ness in  her  glance  T Or  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  only  entertaining  a passing  vis- 
itor— a beautiful  bird  that  had  alighted  on 
his  hand,  and  that  the  next  moment  would 
be  winging  its  flight  away  into  the  silvery 
South  T 

“ You  are  becoming  a capital  sailor,”  he 
said  to  her  one  day,  with  a proud  light  on 
his  face.  “You  have  no  fear  at  all  of  the 
sea  now.” 

He  and  she  and  the  cousin  Janet — Mr. 
White  had  some  letters  to  answer,  and  had 
staid  at  home — were  in  the  stem  of  the  gig, 
and  they  were  being  rowed  along  the  coast 
below  the  giant  cliffs  of  Gribun.  Certainly 
if  Miss  White  had  confessed  to  being  a little 
nervous,  she  might  have  been  excused.  It 
was  a beautiful,  fresh,  breezy,  summer  day; 
but  the  heavy  Atlantic  swell  that  slow- 
ly raised  and  lowered  the  boat  as  the  men 
rowed  along  passed  gently  and  smoothly 
on,  and  then  went  booming  and  roaring  and 
crashing  over  the  sharp  black  rocks  that 
were  quite  close  at  hand. 

“ I think  I would  soon  get  over  my  fear 
of  the  sea,”  said  she,  gently. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  that  that  was  most  like- 
ly to  impress  her  on  this  bright  day — it  was 
the  awful  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the 
scene  around  her.  All  along  the  summit  of 
the  great  cliffs  lay  heavy  banks  of  cloud 
that  moved  and  wreathed  themselves  to- 
gether, with  mysterious  patches  of  darkness 
here  and  there  that  suggested  the  entrance 
into  far  valleys  in  the  unseen  mountains 
behind.  And  if  the  outer  surface  of  these 
precipitous  cliffs  was  brightened  by  sun- 
light, and  if  there  was  a sprinkling  of  grass 
on  the  ledges,  every  few  minutes  they  pass- 
ed the  yawning  archway  of  a huge  cavern, 
around  which  the  sea  was  roaring  with  a 
muffled  and  thunderous  noise.  He  thought 
she  would  be  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  sea-birds  about — 
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the  solemn  cormorants  sitting  on  the  ledges, 
the  rock-pigeons  shooting  oat  from  the  caves, 
the  sea-pyots  whirring  along  the  rocks  like 
lightning  dashes  of  color,  the  lordly  osprey, 
with  his  great  wings  outstretched  and  mo- 
tionless, sailing  slowly  in  the  far  blue  over- 
head. And  no  doubt  she  looked  at  all  these 
things  with  a forced  interest ; and  she  her- 
self now  could  name  the  distant  islands  out 
in  the  tossing  Atlantic ; and  she  had  in  a 
great  measure  got  accustomed  to  the  am- 
phibious life  at  Dare.  But  as  she  listened 
to  the  booming  of  the  waves  around  those 
awful  recesses,  and  as  she  saw  the  jagged 
and  angry  rocks  suddenly  appear  through 
the  liquid  mass  of  the  falling  sea,  and  as 
she  looked  abroad  on  the  unknown  distances 
of  that  troubled  ocean,  and  thought  of  the 
life  on  those  remote  and  lonely  islands,  the 
spirit  of  a summer  holiday  forsook  her  al- 
together, and  she  was  silent. 

“And  you  will  have  no  fear  of  the  beast 
when  you  go  into  Mackinnon’s  Cave,”  said 
Janet  Macleod  to  her,  with  a friendly  smile, 
“ because  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  it  again. 
Do  you  know,  it  was  a strange  thing.  They 
saw  in  the  sand  the  foot-print  of  an  animal 
that  is  not  known  to  any  one  about  here ; 
even  Keith  himself  did  not  know  what  it 
was — ” 

“ I think  it  was  a wild-cat,”  said  he. 

“And  the  men  they  had  nothing  to  do 
then;  and  they  went  all  about  the  caves, 
but  they  could  see  nothing  of  it.  And  it 
has  never  come  back  again.” 

“ And  I suppose  you  are  not  anxious  for 
its  coming  back!”  Miss  White  said. 

“ Perhaps  yon  will  be  very  lucky  and  see 
it  some  day,  and  I know  that  Keith  would 
like  to  shoot  it,  whatever  it  is.” 

“That  is  very  likely,”  Miss  White  said, 
without  any  apparent  sarcasm. 

By-and-by  they  paused  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  a cave  that  seemed  even  larger 
and  blacker  than  the  others ; and  then  Miss 
White  discovered  that  they  were  consider- 
ing at  what  point  they  could  most  easily  ef- 
fect a landing.  Already  through  the  singu- 
larly clear  water  she  could  make  out  vague 
green  masses  that  told  of  the  presence  of 
huge  blocks  of  yellow  rock  far  below  them ; 
and  as  they  cautiously  went  further  toward 
the  shore — a man  at  the  bow  calling  out  to 
them — these  blocks  of  rock  became  clearer 
and  clearer,  until  it  seemed  as  if  those  glassy 
billows  that  glided  under  the  boat,  and  then 
went  crashing  in  white  foam  a few  yards 
beyond,  must  inevitably  transfix  the  frail 
craft  on  one  of  these  jagged  points.  But  at 
length  they  managed  to  run  the  bow  of  the 
gig  into  a somewhat  sheltered  place,  and 
two  of  the  men,  jumping  knee-deep  into 
the  water,  hauled  the  keel  still  further  over 
the  grating  shell-fish  of  the  rock ; and  then 
Macleod,  scrambling  out,  assisted  Miss  White 
to  land. 


“ Do  you  not  come  with  us  f”  Miss  White 
called  back  to  the  boat. 

“ Oh,  it  is  many  a time  I have  been  in  the 
cave,”  said  Janet  Macleod ; “ and  I will  have 
the  luncheon  ready  for  you.  And  you  will 
not  stay  long  in  the  cave,  for  it  is  cold  and 
damp.” 

He  took  her  hand,  for  the  scrambling  over 
the  rough  rocks  and  stones  was  dangerous 
work  for  unfamiliar  ankles.  They  drew 
nearer  to  this  awful  thing,  that  rose  far 
above  them,  and  seemed  waiting  to  in- 
close them  and  shut  them  in  forever.  And 
whereas  about  the  other  caves  there  were 
plenty  of  birds  flying,  with  their  shrill 
screams  denoting  their  terror  or  resent- 
ment, there  was  no  sign  of  life  at  all  about 
this  black  and  yawning  chasm,  and  there 
was  an  absolute  silence,  but  for  the  rolling 
of  the  breakers  behind  them  that  only  pro- 
duced vague  and  wandering  echoes.  As  she 
advanced  over  the  treacherous  shingle  she 
became  conscious  of  a sort  of  twilight  ap- 
pearing around  her.  A vast  black  thing — 
black  as  night  and  still  as  the  grave — was 
ahead  of  her ; but  already  the  change  from 
the  blaze  of  sunlight  outside  to  this  partial 
darkness  seemed  strange  on  the  eyes.  The 
air  grew  colder.  As  she  looked  up  at  the 
tremendous  walls,  and  at  the  mysterious 
blackness  beyond,  she  grasped  his  hand 
more  tightly,  though  the  walking  on  the 
wet  sand  was  now  comparatively  easy. 
And  as  they  went  further  and  further  into 
this  blackness,  there  was  only  a faint 
strange  light  that  made  an  outline  of  the 
back  of  his  figure,  leaving  his  face  in  dark- 
ness ; and  when  he  stooped  to  examine  the 
sand,  she  turned  and  looked  back,  and  be- 
hold the  vast  portal  by  which  they  entered 
had  now  dwindled  down  into  a small  space 
of  bewildering  white. 

“No,”  said  he,  and  she  was  startled  by 
the  hollow  tones  of  his  voice,  “ I can  not 
find  any  traces  of  the  beast  now ; they  have 
all  gone.” 

Then  he  produced  a candle,  and  lit  it; 
and  as  they  advanced  further  into  the 
blackness  there  was  visible  this  solitary 
star  of  red  fire,  that  threw  dulled  mysteri- 
ous gleams  from  time  to  time  on  some  pro- 
jecting rock. 

“You  roust  give  me  your  hand  again, 
Keith,”  said  she,  in  a low  voice ; and  when 
he  shifted  the  candle,  and  took  her  hand  iu 
his,  he  found  that  it  was  trembling  some- 
what. 

“ Will  you  go  any  further  T”  said  he. 

“No.” 

They  stood  and  looked  around.  The  dark- 
ness seemed  without  limits;  the  red  light 
was  insufficient  to  produce  any  thing*  like 
an  outline  of  this  immense  place,  even  in 
faint  and  wandering  gleams. 

“If  any  thing  were  to  move,  Keith,”  said 
she,  “ I should  die.” 
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“ Oil,  nonsense/’ said  he,  in  a cheerful  way ; 
trot  the  hollow  echoes  of  the  cavern  made  his 
voice  sound  sepulchral.  “ There  is  no  beast 
at  all  in  here,  you  may  be  sure.  And  I have 
often  thought  of  the  fright  a wild-cat  or  a 
beaver  may  have  got  when  he  came  in  here 
in  the  night,  and  then  discovered  he  had 
stumbled  on  a lot  of  sleeping  men — ” 

“ Of  men!” 

“They  say  this  was  a sanctuary  of  the 
Culdees ; and  I often  wonder  how  the  old 
chaps  got  their  food.  I am  afraid  they  must 
have  often  fallen  back  on  the  young  cormo- 
rants: that  is  what  Major  Stuart  calls  an 
expeditious  way  of  dining,  for  you  eat  two 
courses,  fish  and  meat,  at  the  same  time. 
And  if  you  go  further  along,  Gertrude,  you 
will  come  to  the  great  altar-stone  they  used.” 

“ I would  rather  not  go,”  said  she.  “ I — 
I do  not  liko  this  place.  I think  we  will  go 
back  now,  Keith.” 

As  they  cautiously  made  their  way  back 
to  the  glare  of  the  entrance,  she  still  held 
his  hand  tight ; and  she  did  not  speak  at  all. 
Their  footsteps  echoed  strangely  in  this  hol- 
low space.  And  then  the  air  grew  sudden- 
ly warm ; and  there  was  a glow  of  daylight 
around ; and  although  her  eyes  were  rather 
bewildered,  she  breathed  more  freely,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  relief  on  her  face. 

“ I think  I will  sit  down  for  a moment, 
Keith,”  said  she ; and  then  he  noticed,  with 
a sudden  alarm,  that  her  cheeks  were  rather 
pale. 

“ Are  you  ill  f”  said  he,  with  a quick  anx- 
iety in  his  eyes.  “ Were  yon  frightened  T” 

“ Oh,  no !”  said  she,  with  a forced  cheer- 
fulness ; and  she  sat  down  for  a moment  on 
one  of  the  smooth  bowlders.  “You  must 
not  think  I am  such  a coward  as  that.  But 
the  chilling  atmosphere — the  change — made 
me  a little  faint.” 

“ Shall  I run  down  to  the  boat  for  some 
wine  for  you?  I know  that  Janet  has 
brought  some  claret.” 

“Ob,  not  at  all,”  said  she,  and  he  saw 
with  a great  delight  that  her  color  was  re- 
turning. “I  am  quite  well  now.  But  I will 
rest  for  a minute,  if  you  are  in  no  hurry,  be- 
fore scrambling  down  those  stones  again.” 

He  was  in  no  hurry ; on  the  contrary,  he 
sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her  hand. 

“ You  know,  Gerty,”  said  he,  “ it  will  be 
some  time  before  I can  learn  all  that  you 
like  and  dislike,  and  what  you  can  bear,  and 
what  pleases  you  best ; it  will  be  some  time, 
no  doubt ; but  then,  when  I have  learned, 
you  will  find  that  no  one  will  look  after  you 
so  carefully  as  I wilL” 

“ I know  you  are  very  kind  to  me,”  said 
Bhe,  in  a low  voice. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  very  gently  and  even 
timidly,  but  his  firm  hand  held  her  languid 
one  with  something  of  a more  nervous  clasp, 
“ if  you  would  only  tell  me,  Gerty,  that  on 
such  and  such  a day  you  would  leave  the 


stage  altogether,  and  on  such  and  such  a 
day  you  would  let  me  come  to  London — and 
you  know  the  rest — then  I would  go  to  my 
mother,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
more  secrecy,  and  instead  of  her  treating 
you  merely  as  a guest,  she  would  look  on 
you  as  her  daughter,  and  you  might  talk 
with  her  frankly.” 

She  did  not  at  all  withdraw  the  small 
gloved  hand,  with  its  fringe  of  fur  at  the 
end  of  the  narrow  sleeve.  On  the  contrary, 
as  it  lay  there  in  his  warm  grasp,  it  was  like 
the  small,  white,  furred  foot  of  a ptarmigan, 
so  little  and  soft  and  gentle  was  it. 

“Well,  you  know,  Keith,”  she  said,  with 
a great  kindness  in  the  clear  eyes,  though 
they  were  cast  down,  “I  think  the  secret 
between  you  and  me  should  be  known  to 
nobody  at  all  but  ourselves — any  more  than 
we  can  reasonably  help.  And  it  is  a very 
great  step  to  take ; and  you  must  not  ex- 
pect me  to  be  in  a hurry,  for  no  good  ever 
came  of  that.  I did  not  think  you  would 
have  cared  so  much — I mean,  a man  has  so 
many  distractions  and  occupations  of  shoot- 
ing, and  going  away  in  your  yacht,  and  all 
that — I fancy — I am  a little  surprised — that 
yon  make  so  much  of  it.  We  have  a great 
deal  to  learn  yet,  Keith;  we  don’t  know 
each  other  very  well.  By-and-by  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  danger ; that 
we  understand  each  other;  that  nothing  and 
nobody  is  likely  to  interfere.  But  wouldn’t 
you  prefer  to  be  left  in  the  mean  time  just  a 
little  bit  free— not  quite  pledged,  you  know, 
to  such  a serious  thing — ” 

He  had  been  listening  to  these  faltering 
phrases  in  a kind  of  dazed  and  pained  stu- 
por. It  was  like  the  water  overwhelming  a 
drowning  man.  But  at  last  he  cried  out — 
and  he  grasped  both  her  hands  in  the  sud- 
den vehemence  of  the  moment : 

“ Gerty,  you  are  not  drawing  back  I You 
do  not  despair  of  our  being  husband  and 
wife ! What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?” 

“ Oh,  Keith !”  said  she,  quickly  withdraw- 
ing one  of  her  hands,  “you  frighten  me  when 
you  talk  like  that.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing — you  have  hurt  my  wrist.” 

“ Oh,  I hope  not,”  said  be.  “ Have  I hurt 
your  hand,  Gerty? — and  I would  cut  off  one 
of  mine  to  save  you  a scratch ! But  you  will 
tell  me  now  that  you  have  no  fears — that  you 
don’t  want  to  draw  back ! I would  like  to 
take  you  back  to  Dare,  and  be  able  to  say 
to  every  one, 1 Do  you  know  that  this  is  my 
wife — that  by-and-by  she  is  coming  to  Dare 
— and  you  will  all  be  kind  to  her  for  her 
own  sake  and  for  mine.’  And  if  there  is  any 
thing  wrong,  Gerty,  if  there  is  any  thing  you 
would  like  altered,  I would  have  it  altered. 
We  have  a rude  way  of  life ; but  every  one 
would  be  kind  to  you.  And  if  the  life  here 
is  too  rough  for  yon,  I would  go  any  where 
with  you  that  you  ohoose  to  live.  I was 
looking  at  the  houses  in  Essex.  I would  go 
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to  Essex — or  any  where  you  might  wish: 
that  need  not  separate  us  at  all.  Aud  why 
are  you  so  cold  aud  distant,  Gertyf  Has 
any  thing  happened  here  to  displease  you  t 
Have  we  frightened  you  by  too  much  of  the 
boats  and  of  the  seat  Would  you  rather 
live  in  an  English  county  away  from  the 
sea  ? But  I would  do  that  for  you,  Gerty — 
if  I was  never  to  see  a sea-bird  again.” 

Aud  in  spite  of  himself  tears  rose  quickly 
to  his  eyes ; for  she  seemed  so  far  away  from 
him,  eveu  as  he  held  her  hand ; and  his  heart 
would  speak  at  last — or  break. 

“It  was  all  the  winter  months  I was  say- 
ing to  myself,  ‘Now  you  will  not  vex  her 
with  too  much  pleading,  for  she  has  much 
trouble  with  her  work ; and  that  is  enough ; 
and  a man  can  bear  his  own  trouble.’  And 
once  or  twice,  when  we  have  been  caught  in 
a bad  sea,  I said  to  myself,  * And  what  mat- 
ter now  if  the  end  comes  f — for  perhaps  that 
would  only  release  her.’  But  then,  again, 
Gerty,  I thought  of  the  time  you  gave  me 
the  red  rose ; and  I said,  4 Surely  her  heart 
will  not  go  away  from  me ; and  I have  plen- 
ty to  live  for  yet !’  ” 

Then  she  looked  him  frankly  in  the  face, 
with  those  beautiful,  clear,  sad  eyes. 

“ You  deserve  all  the  love  a woman  can 
give  you,  Keith ; for  you  have  a man’s  heart. 
And  I wish  I could  make  you  a fair  return 
for  all  your  courage,  and  gentleness,  and 
kindness — ” 

“Ah,  do  not  say  that,”  he  said,  quickly. 
“Do  not  think  I am  complaining  of  you, 
Gerty.  It  is  enough — it  is  enough — I thank 
God  for  His  mercy  to  me ; for  there  never 
was  any  man  so  glad  as  I was  when  you 
gave  me  the  red  rose.  And  now,  sweet- 
heart— now  you  will  tell  me  that  I will  put 
away  all  -this  trouble,  and  have  no  more 
fears ; and  there  will  be  no  need  to  think 
of  what  you  are  doing  far  away ; and  there 
will  be  one  day  that  all  the  people  will  know 
— and  there  will  be  laughing  and  gladness 
that  day — and  if  we  will  keep  the  pipes 
away  from  you,  all  the  people  about  will 
have  the  pipes,  and  there  will  be  a dance 
and  a song  that  day.  Ah,  Gerty,  yon  must 
not  think  harshly  of  the  people  about  here. 
They  have  their  ways.  They  would  like  to 
please  you.  But  my  heart  is  with  them; 
and  a marriage  day  would  be  no  marriage 
day  to  me  that  I did  not  spend  among  my 
own  people — my  own  people.” 

He  was  talking  quite  wildly.  She  had 
seen  him  in  this  mood  once  or  twice  before ; 
and  she  was  afraid. 

“ But  you  know,  Keith,”  said  she,  gently, 
and  with  averted  eyes,  “ a great  deal  has  to 
be  done  before  then.  And  a woman  is  not 
so  impulsive  as  a man ; and  you  must  not  be 
angry  if  I beg  for  a little  time — ” 

44  And  what  is  time  ?”  said  he,  in  the  same 
glad  and  wild  way — and  now  it  was  his 
hand  holding  hers  that  was  trembling.  “ It 


will  all  go  by  in  a moment — like  a dream 
— when  we  know  that  the  one  splendid  day 
is  coming.  And  I will  send  a haunch  to  the 
Dubh  Artach  men  that  morning ; aud  I will 
send  a haunch  to  Skerry vore ; and  there  will 
not  be  a man  in  Iona,  or  Coll,  or  Mull,  that 
will  not  have  his  dram  that  day.  And  what 
will  you  do,  Gerty — what  will  you  do  t Oh, 
I will  tell  you  now  what  you  will  do  on  that 
morning.  You  will  take  out  some  sheets  of 
the  beautiful,  small,  scented  paper ; and  you 
will  write  to  this  theatre  and  to  that  thea- 
tre: 4 Good-by — perhaps  you  were  useful  to  me 
once,  and  I bear  you  no  ill-will : but — Good-by 
for  ever  and  everP  And  I will  have  all  the 
children  that  I took  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  summer  given  a fine  dinner ; and  the  six 
boy -pipers  will  play  4 Mrs.  Macleod  of  Raa- 
say’  again,  and  they  will  have  a fine  reel 
once  more.  There  will  be  many  a one  know 
that  you  are  married  that  day,  Gerty.  And 
when  is  the  day  to  be,  Gerty  f Can  not  you 
tell  me  now  f” 

44  There  iB  a drop  of  rain !”  she  exclaimed ; 
and  sbe  suddenly  sprang  to  her  feet.  The 
skies  were  black  overhead.  44  Oh,  dear  me  \n 
she  said,  “how  thoughtless  of  ns  to  leave 
your  poor  cousin  Janet  in  that  open  boat, 
and  a shower  coming  on  1 Please  give  me 
your  hand  now,  Keith.  And  you  must  not 
take  all  these  things  so  seriously  to  heart, 
you  kuow ; or  I will  say  you  have  not  the 
courage  of  a feeble  woman  li  ke  myself.  And 
do  you  think  the  shower  will  pass  overt” 

44 1 do  not  know,”  said  he,  in  a vague  way, 
as  if  he  had  not  quite  understood  the  ques- 
tion ; but  he  took  her  hand,  and  in  silence 
guided  her  down  to  the  rocks,  where  the 
boat  was  ready  to  receive  them. 

Aud  now  they  saw  the  strange  transfor- 
mation that  had  come  over  the  world.  The 
great  troubled  sea  was  all  of  a dark  slate 
green,  with  no  glad  ripples  of  white,  but 
with  long  squally  drifts  of  black;  and  a 
cold  wind  was  blowing  gustily  in;  aud  there 
were  hurrying  clouds  of  a leaden  hue  tear- 
ing across  the  sky.  As  for  the  islands — 
where  were  they  1 Ulva  was  visible,  to  be 
sure,  and  Colonsay — both  of  them  a heavy 
and  gloomy  purple ; and  nearer  at  hand  the 
rock  of  Errisker  showed  in  a wan  gray  light 
between  the  lowering  sky  and  the  squally 
sea ; but  Lunga,  and  Fladda,  and  Stafia,  and 
Iona,  and  even  the  long  promontory  of  the 
Ross  of  Mull,  were  all  hidden  away  behind 
the  driving  mists  of  rain. 

“ Oh,  you  lazy  people!”  Janet  Macleod 
cried,  cheerfully — she  was  not  at  all  fright- 
ened by  the  sudden  storm.  “ I thought  the 
wild  beast  had  killed  you  in  the  cave.  And 
shall  we  have  luncheon  now,  Keith,  or  go 
back  at  once  ?” 

He  cast  an  eye  toward  the  westward  hori- 
zon and  the  threatening  sky : Janet  noticed 
at  once  that  he  was  rather  pale. 

44  We  will  have  luncheon  as  they  pull  ns 
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back,”  said  he,  in  an  absent  way,  as  if  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  what  was  happening 
around  him. 

He  got  her  into  the  boat,  and  then  fol- 
lowed. The  men,  not  sorry  to  get  away 
from  these  jagged  rocks,  took  to  their  oars 
with  a wi  11.  And  then  he  sat  silent  and  dis- 
traught, as  the  two  women,  muffled  up  in 
their  cloaks,  chatted  cheerfully,  and  partook 
of  the  sandwiches  and  claret  that  Janet  had 
got  out  of  the  basket.  “ Fhir  a bhata”  the 
men  sang  to  themselves;  and  they  passed 
under  the  great  cliffs,  all  black  and  thun- 
derous now ; and  the  white  surf  was  spring- 
ing over  the  rocks.  Macleod  neither  ate 
nor  drank ; but  sometimes  he  joined  in  the 
conversation  in  a forced  way ; and  occasion- 
ally he  laughed  more  loudly  than  the  occa- 
sion warranted. 

“Oh  yes,”  he  said — “oh  yes,  yon  are  be- 
coming a good  sailor  now,  Gertrude.  You 
have  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  water.” 

“You  will  become  like  little  Johnny 
Wickes,  Miss  White,”  the  cousin  Janet  said, 
“ the  little  boy  I showed  you  the  other  day. 
He  has  got  to  be  like  a duck  in  his  love 
for  the  water.  And  indeed  I should  have 
thought  he  would  have  got  a fright  when 
Keith  saved  him  from  drowning;  but  no.” 

“ Did  you  save  him  from  being  drowned  ?” 
she  said,  turning  to  him.  “ And  you  did  not 
tell  me  the  story  f” 

“ It  was  no  story,”  said  he.  “ He  fell  into 
the  water;  and  we  picked  him  up  some- 
how;” and  then  he  turned  impatiently  to 
the  men,  and  said  some  words  to  them  in 
the  Gaelic,  and  there  was  no  more  singing 
of  the  “ Farewell  to  the  Boatman”  after  that. 

They  got  home  to  Castle  Dare  before  the 
rain  came  on — though  indeed  it  was  but  a 
passing  shower,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
bright  afternoon  that  deepened  into  a clear 
and  brilliant  sunset ; but  as  they  went  up 
through  the  moist-smelling  larch  wood — 
and  as  Janet  happeued  to  fall  behind  for  a 
moment,  to  speak  to  a herd -boy  who  was 
by  the  way-side — Macleod  said  to  his  com- 
panion : 

“And  have  you  no  other  word  for  me, 
Gertrude  ?” 

Then  she  said,  with  a very  gracious  smile : 

“You  must  be  patieut,  Keith.  Are  we 
not  very  well  off  as  we  are  ? I know  a good 
many  people  who  are  not  quite  so  well  off. 
And  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  courage 
to  meet  whatever  good  or  bad  fortune  the 
days  may  bring  us ; and  if  it  is  good,  then 
we  shall  shake  hands  over  it,  just  as  the 
village  people  do  in  an  opera.” 

Fine  phrases ; though  this  man,  with  the 
dark  and  hopeless  look  in  his  eyes,  did  not 
seem  to  gain  much  gladness  from  them. 
And  she  forgot  to  tell  him  about  that  en- 
gagement which  was  to  last  till  Christmas ; 
perhaps  if  she  had  told  him  just  then,  he 
would  scarcely  have  heard  her. 
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CHAPTER  L 

BOUGHT. 

AS  pretty  a girl  as  there  was  in  Ohio. 
And  how  much  that  says ! 

Brunette,  or  of  that  tendency,  yet  with 
blue  eyes.  And  how  much  that  says ! 

Tall  and  strong,  not  too  plump,  but  still 
not  scrawny,  nor  as  a skeleton  in  clothing. 
I do  not  say  that  she  could  whip  her  weight 
in  wild-cats ; I do  not  know.  Of  that  breed 
of  animals  few  are  left  in  Ohio,  thanks  to 
the  prowess  of  the  grandmothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  But  I do  say  that  of  the 
mother  of  the  mother  of  Hester  Bryan,  of 
whom  I write,  this  eulogy  was  simple  truth. 
The  Puma  concolor,  or  native  catamount  of 
those  regions,  had  yielded  a hundred  times 
before  her  prowess.  And  this  I will  add, 
that  Hester  Bryan  was  just  a bit  taller  and 
prettier  than  her  mother,  as  she  in  her  day 
was  taller  and  prettier  than  hers.  For  there 
are  worlds  of  life  in  which 

“ Nature  gives  us  more  than  all  she  ever  takes  away." 

Now  do  not  go  to  thinking  that  Hester 
Bryan  was  a great  strapping  Amazon,  and 
looked  like  a female  prize-fighter.  She  was 
tall,  and  she  was  strong,  and  she  was  grace- 
ful as  the  Venus  of  the  Porta  Portese,  jf  by 
good  luck  you  ever  saw  her. 

And  she  was  as  good  as  pretty ; and  she 
was  the  queen  of  the  whole  town,  because 
she  was  pretty  and  good,  and  so  bright. 
She  never  set  herself  up  as  grander  than 
the  other  girls,  and  all  the  other  girls  set 
her  up  as  the  queen  of  their  love  and  wor- 
ship. 

And  the  boyst  Oh,  that  was  of  course. 
But  then  there  were  no  “pretenders,”  as 
the  French  say.  All  that  was  settled  long 
ago — as  long  ago  as  when  she  wore  a sun- 
bonnet,  and  walked  barefoot  to  school.  Hor- 
ace would  always  be  waiting  for  her  at  the 
Five  Corners  with  the  largest  and  ripest 
raspberries,  or  with  whatever  other  offering 
was  in  season.  As  long  ago  as  when  he 
made  his  first  canoe  there  would  hang  un- 
der her  window,  before  breakfast,  great 
bunches  of  the  earliest  pond-lilies.  As  soon 
as  it  would  do  for  these  young  folks  to  go 
on  sleigh-rides,  it  was  in  Horace’s  cutter 
that  Hester  always  rode.  And  when  Hes- 
ter sang  in  the  choir,  she  always  stood  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  altos,  aud  just  across 
the  passage  stood  Horace,  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  tenors.  Not  a young  man  in  the  vil- 
lage interfered  with  Horace’s  pre-emption 
there.  But  not  a young  man  in  the  village 
who  did  not  stand  by  Horace  as  loyally  as 
the  girls  stood  by  Hester.  And  if  he  had 
needed  to  summou  a working  party  to  build 
a bridge  across  a slue,  that  Hester  might 
walk  dry-shod  with  a white  slipper  on,  why, 
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all  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood 
would  be  there  as  soon  as  Horace  wound 
his  horn. 

A nice  girl  at  the  West  once  wrote  me  to 
ask  why  all  the  good  young  men,  who  were 
bright  and  spirited  and  nice,  were  in  my 
books,  and  why,  in  fact,  the  bright  boys, 
who  knew  something  and  could  do  some- 
thing and  could  be  something — in  short,  were 
agreeable — were  apt  to  be  lounging  round 
liquor  saloons  in  the  village  when  they 
should  be  better  employed.  I told  her,  of 
course,  to  wait  a little ; that  she  was  looking 
through  some  very  small  key-hole.  How  I 
wish  that  my  unknown  correspondent  could 
have  seen  Horace  Ray ! He  was  handsome, 
he  was  bright,  he  was  strong,  he  was  steady, 
ho  was  full  of  fun ; he  could  read  French 
well,  and  could  talk  German,  and  he  knew 
enough  Latin.  And  yet  he  did  not  lounge 
round  a liquor  saloon,  and  the  minister  was 
glad,  and  not  sorry,  that  he  sung  in  the  choir. 

When  this  story  begins,  Horace  Ray  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  Hester  Bryan  was 
twenty-one.  I know  that  that  is  dreadful- 
ly old  for  a story,  but  how  can  I help  that  T 
Do  you  suppose  I make  it  up  as  I go  along  f 
If  they  did  not  choose  to  be  married  when 
he  was  eighteen  and  she  seventeen,  can  I 
help  that  7 The  truth  is,  that  Hester’s  fa- 
ther was  a man  who  liked  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  in  some  things  had  it.  He  had 
not  had  it  in  making  a large  fortune,  though 
he  had  always  tried  for  that.  In  that  busi- 
ness he  had  failed — had  failed  badly.  He 
was  always  just  close  to  it ; but  always  just 
os  he  touched  the  log  on  which  he  was  to 
stand  erect,  quite  out  of  the  water,  the  log 
was  pushed  away  by  his  touch,  and  floated 
quite  out  of  reach,  he  paddling  far  behind. 
Hester’s  mother  was  in  heaven,  or  things 
might  have  been  made  easier  for  her.  As 
it  was,  her  father  would  not  hear  of  her 
marrying  Horace  till  Horace  should  have 
something  better  than  expectations,  till  be 
was  fixed  in  a regular  business,  with  a regu- 
lar income.  Perhaps  Ohio  is  now  so  far  es- 
tablished as  a conservative  and  old-fashion- 
ed country  that  most  fathers  of  charming 
girls  in  Ohio  will  agree  with  him.  Yet  I 
never  heard  of  any  one’s  starving  in  Ohio. 
They  do  say  that  no  one  was  ever  hungry 
there ! 

Because  of  this  horrible  sentence  of  old  Mr. 
Bryan — because  of  this — the  happiest  day 
of  Horace's  life  was  the  day  when  he  could 
come,  at  last,  to  Hester,  and  could  tell  her 
that  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad,  with  a salary  of 
one  thousand  dollars  a year,  to  be  increased 
by  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Here  was  “the  regular  income 
in  the  regular  business,”  and  now  all  would 
be  well.  Would  she  be  married  in  church  7 
or  would  she  rather  go  to  Columbus,  to  be 
married  quietly  7 For  his  part,  he  was  all 


ready;  he  would  like  to  be  married  that 
day. 

Of  course  this  last  part  was  only  his  little 
joke.  But  Hester,  dear  child,  how  well  I 
remember  how  pretty  and  how  cheerful  she 
seemed  all  that  week,  and  how  little  any  of 
us  thought  of  what  was  to  come ! Hester 
was  by  no  means  a prude,  and  she  was  as 
happy  as  he.  And  the  news  lighted  up  all 
the  village.  Every  body  knew  it,  from  the 
canal  locks  up  to  the  mills,  and  every  body 
was  glad.  Horace  Ray  had  a good  place, 
and  he  and  Hester  Bryan  could  be  married 
right  away. 

Four  days  that  happy  dream  lasted.  And 
even  now  Horace  looks  back  on  those  four 
dream  days  as  days  of  unutterable  joy  and 
blessedness.  He  has  a little  portfolio  which 
Hester  herself  made  for  him,  and  on  the  back 
of  which  she  painted  his  own  monogram. 
It  lies  among  his  choicest  treasures,  and  is 
never  handled  but  with  the  most  dainty 
care.  It  contains  every  note  she  wrote  him 
— five  in  all — as  those  blessed  days  went 
by.  Then  it  contains — ah,  the  pity ! — four 
little  sunny  songs  which  Horace  wrote  to 
her  on  four  of  those  evenings,  and  which  he 
sent  to  her  on  the  four  mornings,  with  the 
bunch  of  flowers  which  she  found  at  the 
front-door  as  she  threw  it  open.  These  the 
poor  girl  had  to  give  back  to  him.  And  all 
this  is  tied  with  a bit  of  ribbon,  which  is 
stained  yet  by  the  moisture  on  the  stems  of 
the  flowers  it  tied  together — a little  bunch 
of  roses  which  Hester  gave  to  him.  For,  as 
you  must  hear,  these  four  days  came  to  an 
end. 

Old  Mr.  Bryan  came  home — u old”  he  was 
called,  in  the  fresh  and  active  phrase  of  a 
young  community,  because  he  was  older  than 
John  Bryan  the  miller.  In  truth,  our  Mr. 
Bryan  was  forty-five.  He  came  h ome — from 
no  one  knew  where.  He  was  in  low  spirits ; 
that  all  men  saw  as  he  left  the  railroad  sta- 
tion— the  d6p6t,  as  they  called  it.  The  boy 
who  drove  him  to  his  home — that  is,  who 
drove  the  horse  which  dragged  the  wagon 
in  which  old  Bryant  was  carried  to  his  home 
— this  boy,  I say,  did  not  dare  allude  to  Hor- 
ace’s good  news.  Pretty  Hester  came  run- 
ning to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  fresh  as  a rose 
and  glad  as  a sunbeam ; but  she  saw  that 
all  was  wrong.  All  the  same,  every  thing 
was  pleasant  and  cheerful:  the  children  were 
neat  and  nice  in  their  best  clothes,  the  sup- 
per was  perfect,  and  no  returning  conquer- 
or had  ever  a more  happy  welcome, 
i Before  they  slept,  even  to  her  downcast, 
not  to  say  cross,  father,  Hester  told  her  story 
— her  story  and  Horace’s.  But  old  Bryan 
took  it  very  hardly.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
he  said.  She  must  not  think  of  weddings. 
His  was  no  house  to  be  married  from.  He 
was  ruined : those  infernal  Swartwouts  and 
Dousterswivels,  or  whatever  else  may  have 
been  the  names  of  the  swindlers  who  had 
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fooled  him,  bad  cleaned  him  out ; and  the 
sooner  the  town  knew  be  was  ruined,  and 
tbe  world,  why,  tbe  better,  be  supposed. 
Poor  old  Bryan  was  really  to  be  pitied  this 
time.  Often  as  be  had  fallen,  be  bad  never 
fallen  so  far.  And  it  certainly  seemed  as 
if  be  bad  fallen  into  mud  and  slime  so  thick 
and  so  deep,  in  a bog  so  utterly  without 
bottom,  that  for  him  there  was  no  recov- 
ery. 

“ No  time  to  talk  of  weddings.17  This  was 
all  old  Bryan  would  say. 

When  Horace  came  to  plead,  it  was  no 
better.  There  was  a time  when  old  Bryan 
bad  liked  Horace.  If  any  man  knew  bow 
to  manage  him,  it  was  Horace.  But  now 
be  was  simply  unmanageable,  and  too  soon 
tbe  reason  appeared. 

There  was  a St.  Louis  merchant  whom 
Bryan  bad  met  at  Columbus  the  winter 
when  he  represented  tbe  district  in  the 
Legislature.  From  tbe  first  they  seemed  to 
have  been  great  friends.  When  our  pretty 
Hester  made  her  winter  visit  to  Columbus, 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Dunn,  this  De  Alcantara 
saw  her — the  Duke  de  Alcantara,  the  Colum- 
bus girls  called  him,  mostly  in  joke,  but 
partly  in  mystery;  for  it  was  whispered 
that  he  might  be  a duke  in  Spain  if  he 
chose  to  be.  This  was  certain,  that  he  was 
very  rich — very.  Those  who  disliked  him 
most — and  some  people  disliked  him  very 
much — had  to  own  that  he  was  very  rich. 
Black-haired  he  was,  very  dark  of  complex- 
ion, and,  Horace  said,  and  all  the  party  of 
haters,  odious  in  expression.  But  whether 
Horace  would  have  said  that,  had  the  two 
not  crossed  each  other’s  lines,  who  shall  say  ? 
The  truth  is  that  Baltasar  de  Alcantara  was 
a great  diamond  merchant. 

And  now  the  mystery  appeared.  Old 
Bryan  said  he  could  not  talk  of  weddings, 
but  soon  enough  he  began  to  talk  of  one. 
Baltasar  de  Alcantara  wanted  to  marry  our 
Hester.  This  she  had  guessed  at ; but  she 
had  thought  she  had  put  a very  summary 
end  to  it.  She  had  said  to  him,  squarely, 
the  last  time  she  saw  him,  " Do  you  not 
know  that  I am  engaged  to  be  married, 
Mr.  De  Alcantara  f”  She  had  supposed  that 
would  be  enough.  She  had  not  thought  of 
the  Oriental  fashion  of  buying  your  wife. 
But  Baltasar  de  Alcan  tara  had.  There  must 
ha^e  been  Eastern  blood  in  him.  Horace 
Ray,  after  he  heard  of  the  new  proposal  of 
marriage,  said  his  rival  had  a nose  which 
looked  Eastern,  arched  but  not  Roman. 
However  it  was  about  the  nose,  the  dia- 
mond merchant  offered  to  buy  our  Hester. 
If  she  would  marry  him,  or  if  old  Bryan 
would  make  her  marry  him,  he  would  lend 
old  Bryan  all  the  money  he  wanted,  up  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  on  his  personal  secu- 
rity; he  would  take  at  their  face  all  old 
Bryan’s  worthless  stock  in  the  Green  Bay 
Iron  Company,  and  he  would  make  old  Bry- 


an vice-president  in  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Tallahassee  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  a 
managing  director.  All  this  statement  old 
Bryan  repeated  to  our  Hester. 

Of  course  Hester  refused  point-blank. 
And  then  for  six  months — nay,  ten — came 
awful  times  for  her.  Hard  times  had  she 
seen  iu  that  house  before,  but  nothing  like 
these!  Horace  was  banished  first.  She 
had  to  send  back  her  engagement  ring,  and 
the  letters  and  the  songs  I told  you  of.  She 
had  to  promise  not  to  meet  him  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  kept  her  promise ; not  to  speak 
to  him  if  she  did  meet  him  there.  Then 
she  could  not  go  out  any  where.  Then  she 
was  kept  on  bread  and  water,  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Then  there  was  this  and  that 
piece  of  furniture  carried  off  to  be  sold  at 
auction — every  thing  that  was  her  moth- 
er’s and  that  her  mother  prized.  Then  poor 
Hester  fell  sick,  and  almost  died.  As  soon 
as  she  rallied  at  all,  old  Bryan  began  again. 
And  then  Hester  capitulated.  That  horrid 
Duke  do  Alcantara  came — he  came  after 
dark,  and  came  in  his  own  carriage  all  the 
way  from  the  station  at  London.  Our  boys 
would  have  mobbed  him,  I believe.  He 
came,  and  I am  bound  to  say  he  behaved 
very  well.  He  was  not  obtrusive.  He  was 
gentle  and  gentlemanly.  And  when  he 
went  away  he  put  a ring  on  Hester’s  fin- 
ger ; and  she  did  not  throw  it  in  his  face, 
nor  did  she  tear  out  his  eyes. 

And  so  it  was  settled.  And  the  house  was 
furnished  again.  And  Betsy  Boll  and  old 
Miss  Tucker  came  back  to  work  in  the  kitch- 
en again,  and  old  Bryan’s  bank  account  was 
better  than  it  ever  was.  And  on  the  2d  of 
April  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  sit  as  V.  P. 
of  the  C.  and  T.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  to  draw  his 
first  quarter’s  salary. 

And  poor  Horace  never  set  his  eyes  on 
poor  Hester’s  pale  face. 

And  all  the  village  knew  that  on  the  15th 
of  May  Hester  Bryan  was  to  be  married  to 
the  Duke  de  Alcantara.  And  Lucy  Lander 
surrendered  so  far  from  the  general  tone  of 
opinion  of  the  girls  as  to  agree  to  be  a bride- 
maid.  She  had  a splendid  dress  sent  to  her 
from  St.  Louis.  J ane  Forsyth  and  the  oth- 
er girls  said  they  would  burn  at  the  stake 
first.  But  Lucy  said — and  I think  she  was 
right — that  Hester  had  a right  to  have  one 
friend  near  her  to  the  last. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  at  St.  Louis,  at 
St.  Jude’s  Church.  The  boys  said  it  was 
Judas  Iscariot’s  church,  but  this  was  their 
mistake.  They  said  the  Duke  de  Alcantara 
was  afraid  to  be  married  in  Hester’s  home. 
This,  I think,  is  probable.  The  arrange- 
ments were  left  mostly  to  u the  duke”  and 
to  old  Bryan’s  sister,  Mrs.  Goole — a skinny, 
wiry,  disagreeable  person,  of  a very  uncer- 
tain age,  who  had  made  herself  so  unpleas- 
ant to  all  the  neighbors  on  her  visit  to  her 
brother,  many  years  ago,  that  she  had  never 
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come  again  till  now.  Now  that  he  needed 
some  womeu-folk,  Mrs.  Goole  was  summoned 
to  the  rescue. 


CHAPTER  H. 

SOLD. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  the  Pullman  palace 
Cleopatra  was  waiting  on  a side  track  at 
London,  ready  to  take  its  first  trip.  It 
had  been  chartered,  John  the  porter  said, 
by  a chap  from  St.  Louis,  who  was  going  to 
take  quite  a party  there.  A bridal  party  it 
was.  How  large  the  party  was  to  be,  the 
porter  did  not  know,  though  it  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  him.  But  he  had  dusted 
the  new  plush,  clean  as  it  was,  and  had 
wiped  off  the  wood- work,  though  he  could 
not  stain  liis  cloth  on  it. 

Presently  the  party  came,  headed  by  a 
dark  gentleman  talking  to  the  station-mas- 
ter. The  station-master  introduced  him  to 
the  conductor  as  Mr.  De  Alcantara.  The 
eagle  eye  of  the  porter  saw  that  there  were 
twelve  in  the  party.  He  waited  ior  no  in- 
troduction, but  seized  the  hand-baggage 
and  distributed  it  to  the  different  sections. 
Meanwhile  the  party  entered  the  car. 

But  though  the  porter  had  assigned  to 
each  of  their  grandeurs  a section  of  four 
seats,  they  did  not  mount  each  a separate 
throne.  On  the  contrary,  a pleasant-look- 
ing  young  lady,  who  might  perhaps  be  the 
bride,  and  two  children,  sat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  car.  The  rest  were  dis- 
tributed according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  lack  of  acquaintanceship. 

“ I want  to  bid  you  good-by  now,  dears,” 
said  the  bride  to  the  children.  “You  see 
there'll  be  a great  row  when  yon  go  to  bed, 
and  to-morrow  morning  I'll  have  hardly  time 
to  kiss  you.  So  while  they're  getting  sup- 
per ready,  and  he's  talking  to  papa,  I'll  tell 
you  each  one  of  my  old  stories — no,  you're 
so  old  now,  Edward,  that  I’ll  tell  Amelia 
two  stories,  and  you  can  listen  if  you  want 
to.  Then  we’ll  have  just  as  good  a good-by 
as  if  it  were  to-morrow,  and  two — no,  three 
sets  of  kisses.” 

“ But  it’s  not  so  very  far  to  St.  Louis — so 
far  as  to  make  much  of  a fuss  about;  and 
we’ll  come  and  see  you,  sha’n’t  we  t”  said 
Edward,  stoutly. 

“ Yes,  if  I stay  in  St.  Louis  all  the  time ;” 
and  the  poor  girl  told  how  often  she  would 
have  to  go  down  the  river,  and  sometimes 
even  across  the  ocean  to  Amsterdam.  But 
presently  she  began  on  her  stories,  and  the 
children  at  least  were  happy  till  they  were 
all  called  to  supper. 

And  then,  to  the  surprise  of  the  porter, 
the  splendid  Mr.  De  Alcantara  took  out  a 
dried-up  little  woman  whom  he  had  hardly 
noticed,  while  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  bride  fill- 
ed up  the  table. 


And  such  a supper  as  it  was ! Though  it 
was  past  eight,  the  cook  gave  them  as  solid 
a first  course  as  his  French  education  would 
allow  him  before  he  covered  the  little  tables 
with  salads  and  ices. 

To  old  Bryan’s  surprise,  Hester  took  a little 
of  De  Alcantara’s  Champagne — not  as  much 
as  her  cousins  behind  her ; but  he  had.  nev- 
er known  her  to  take  wine  even  in  his  flush 
times.  Not  that  he  cared — he  saw  two  full 
bottles  opposite — but  yet  he  noticed  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  which  gave  her  rosier 
cheeks  than  she  had  had  for  a month.  And 
perhaps  it  was  that  which  put  her  in  such 
good  spirits. 

“I  am  quite  relieved,”  said  she,  as  the 
last  waiter  went  out.  “I  really  expected  to 
see  a wedding  cake  come  on  after  this  lux- 
ury, and  hear  that  Mr.  Prayerbook  was  in  the 
next  car  ready  to  marry  me  or  bury  me." 

“ If  I had  known  yon  expected  it,"  said 
De  Alcantara,  “I  should  have  hod  it  ready. 
And  even  now,  I dare  say,  there  is  a priest 
on  the  train,  my  dear.” 

“Oh  no,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Goole,  who 
took  every  thing  in  earnest;  “ it  will  be  far 
better  for  you  to  retire  now  with  the  chil- 
dren. It’s  nine  o’clock,  and  jnst  tliiuk  how 
hard  a day  you’ll  have  to-morrow.” 

“ I don't  know,”  said  Hester.  “ I think 
that  it  is  never  so  hard  to  do  a thing  as  to 
make  np  one’s  mind  to  it ; and  as  for  going 
to  bed,  I don’t  care  to.  Perhaps  Mr.  De  Al- 
cantara has  a pack  of  cards  or  so  with  him, 
and  then  you  can  have  some  whist,  aunt, 
and  we — Shall  we  have  S&ucho  Pedro,  or 
euchre,  your  grace  f” 

“ Grace  me  no  grace,”  said  De  Alcantara, 
as  cards  were  produced — to  his  credit,  be  it 
said — from  a friend's  portmanteau.  “ I vote 
for  euchre,  if  it  be  for  four  hands ; Pedro  by 
itself  is  far  from  exciting.” 

“Not  when  it's  played  for  love,  your 
grace  T”  said  Hester. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  the  Don  under- 
stood of  the  gambling  terms  of  Great  Brit- 
ain f He  stumbled  and  said,  “ Certainly,  if 
you  put  it  in  that  way.” 

But  Hester  would  not,  aud  so  De  Alcanta- 
ra took  the  home  bride-maid  Lucy  Lander 
as  his  partner,  and  a “ son  of  St.  Louis”  sat 
opposite  Hester. 

“I  didn’t  quite  know  what  to  think," 
said  Lucy  Lander,  afterward,  to  her  sister. 

“ Sometimes  I thought  she  had  made  np  her 
mind  to  it,  aud  then  again  I thought  some- 
thing awful  would  happen.  You  see,  he 
kept  calling  her  ‘ my  dear,'  and  she  never 
blushed  nor  any  thing,  except  once  when 
she  was  leaning  back  shading  her  face  with 
her  cards,  and  then  her  eyes  sort  of  glit- 
tered ; it  could  hardly  have  been  the  light, 
you  know.  And  once  she  had  dealt,  and 
the  cards  fell  ace,  two,  three,  four,  and  then 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  St.  Louis  man,  said,  in  a 
sort  of  hesitating  way,  ‘That  means  kiss 
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the  dealer,  you  know ;’  and  then  the  duke 
took  up  her  hand,  which  was  lying  on  the 
table,  but  she  pulled  it  away,  and  said, 
‘Wait — till  to-morrow.’  That  could  have 
meant  any  thing,  you  know.” 

And  as  Lucy  sat  and  wondered,  Hester 
sat  and  played,  better  than  Lncy  did,  per- 
haps. She  did  not  let  De  Alcantara  kiss  her 
hand,  but  she  did  laugh  with  him,  and  at 
him  a little.  She  asked  the  St.  Louis  man 
if  her  hands  were  large  euough  to  pass  mus- 
ter there,  and  then  explained  that  her  fa- 
ther took  a Chicago  paper.  Indeed,  so  loud 
was  the  laughter  of  the  gentlemen  that  Mrs. 
Goole  kept  looking  round  in  an  anxious 
way,  and  trying  to  catch  Hester’s  eye.  But 
Hester  kept  her  back  resolutely  turned,  and 
Lucy  w’ould  not  understand  any  telegrams 
from  the  chaperon;  so  when  Mrs.  Goole 
found,  to  her  joy,  that  it  was  eleven,  she 
broke  up  the  somewhat  shaky  whist  table, 
and  spoke  to  Hester. 

“My  dear,”  said  she,  “it  is  really  too  late 
for  any  one  to  stay  up  any  longer.  My 
girls  must  go,  and  you  too.” 

So  Hester  jumped  up,  kissed  her  father 
good-night,  and* bade  au  recoir  to  De  Alcan- 
tara. Then  she  turned  to  section  six,  di- 
rected by  the  obsequions  John. 

“Wait,”  said  De  Alcantara;  “I  have  a 
surprise  for  you;”  and  he  led  her  to  number 
nine,  where  her  immense  Saratoga  stood  on 
the  sofa.  “ If  you  need  any  thing,”  said  he, 
“you  yourself  have  been  careful  that  you 
will  find  it  here.”  And  he  kissed  his  hand 
and  walked  forward.  As  Mr.  Bryan  was 
following,  Mrs.  Goole  stopped  him.  Look- 
ing round  to  see  that  Hester  had  disappear- 
ed, she  said, 

“ Fergus,  that  girl  of  yours  doesn’t  mean 
to  be  married  to-morrow.” 

“How  do  you  know  that!”  said  old 
Bryan. 

“I  can  see  it;  I’ve  been  watching  her,” 
said  Mrs.  Goole.  “ You  see  that  you  have 
the  forward  section ; I have  the  rear  one. 
She  won’t  pass  me  in  the  night,  whatever 
she  does  at  your  end.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  sit  up  all  night  I”  said 
poor  Bryan. 

“ Of  course  I do,  fool,”  said  his  tender  sis- 
ter; “and  that  yon  shall  sit  up  all  night 
too.  If  you  don’t,  there’ll  be  no  wedding 
to-morrow.” 

“Well,”  said  Bryan,  as  his  sisteT  left  him. 

He  thought  it  over  with  a cigar  on  the 
front  platform,  and  decided  that  his  sister 
was  right.  So  he  worked  his  way  back  to 
her  section,  and  found  her  there  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  berth,  as  grim  as  a sentinel 
at  Pompeii. 

“ I’ll  do  it,”  said  he. 

“ You’d  better,”  said  she. 

And  so  all  night  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
berth  and  tried  to  read,  and  then  took  an- 
other cigar  on  the  platform,  and  then  back 


and  forth,  till  his  cigars  were  gone ; but 
not  a wink  of  sleep  passed  his  eyes  that 
night. 

As  for  Mrs.  Goole,  who  shall  say  what 
passed  in  her  vigils  f Certain  she  was  that 
on  that  night  no  one  passed  her  but  the  two 
conductors  and  one  braketuan.  She  was 
once  startled  at  Chimborazo  as  a new  black 
face  appeared;  but  it  was  explained  that 
there  was  a change  of  porters,  and  whether 
Mungo  or  John,  it  mattered  little  to  her. 

And  so  morning  came.  No  1 it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  tell  who  slept  and  who  did 
not ; who  dreamed,  or  what  the  dreams  por- 
tended. Sunrise  is  sure,  or  well-nigh  sure ; 
aud  even  in  a sleeping-car  morning  comes. 
Mrs.  Goole  looked  a little  more  scraggy  and 
haggard  than  usual.  The  bride-maids  did 
their  best,  in  tbe  way  of  toilet,  in  their 
somewhat  limited  dressing-room.  Balta- 
sar  was  radiant  in  a fresh  paper  collar — the 
utmost  that  even  wealth  like  his  could  pro- 
duce, as  one  travelled  forty  miles  an  hour,  on 
the  morning  of  one’s  wedding  day.  Mungo 
the  porter  “ made  up”  the  several  sections 
one  after  another.  From  beds  they  became 
elegant  sofas  again,  and  only  section  six, 
Hester’s  section,  was  intact.  Its  heavy  cur- 
tains hung  as  at  midnight,  secured  half-way 
down,  as  one  might  see,  by  a heavy  brooch 
which  Baltasar  himself  had  given  her. 

“ Let  her  sleep,”  said  Lucy  Lander.  “ Per- 
haps she  did  not  sleep  well  at  first.  I did 
uot.”- 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Goole,  grimly,  “ let 
her  sleep.  I never  can  sleep  in  these  things. 
I sat  up  all  night  without  a wink.” 

“ Oh  yes,  let  her  sleep,”  said  her  father ; 
and  so  they  dashed  on.  Eight  o’clock  pass- 
ed, half  past  eight,  nine  o’clock,  and  yet  no 
sign  from  number  six. 

Meanwhile  obsequions  waiters  came  in 
from  the  kitchen  car.  The  breakfast  would 
be  spoiled.  One  breakfast  had  been  spoiled 
already.  De  Alcantara  consulted  with  old 
Bryan. 

“ Lucy,”  said  old  Bryan  at  last  to  Lucy 
Lander,  “you  must  wake  her.  You  girls 
will  faint  without  your  coffee.  And  in  half 
an  hour  more  there  will  be  no  breakfast.” 

Lucy  assented,  a little  unwillingly,  went 
to  number  six,  withdrew  the  brooch,  and  put 
her  head  inside  the  curtains,  and  then — a 
shriek  from  Lucy.  She  fiung  the  curtains 
back,  aud  no  Hester  was  there ! 

What  was  worse,  no  Hester  had  been 
there.  The  compartment  had  not  been 
“ made  up,”  it  would  seem.  Here  were  the 
two  sofas,  here  was  The  Wreck  of  the  Gros- 
venor , here  was  a faded  nosegay,  just  os  they 
had  left  them  when  they  fell  to  playing 
euchre.  But  here  was  no  Hester  Bryan. 
Where  was  the  girl  T What  bad  she  done 
with  herself  f 

De  Alcantara  turned  on  Mrs.  Goole  like  a 
wild  creature.  He  was  ready  to  throttle 
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her  in  his  rage.  “ This  is  some  confounded 
joke  of  yours,  ma’am.”  But  no ; she  was 
no  such  actress  as  to  feign  that  dismay  and 
horror. 

“ It  is  he,”  she  shrieked,  pointing  at  her 
speechless  brother — “it  is  he!  He  fell 
asleep,  and  the  minx  passed  him  at  his 
door.” 

No.  Old  Bryan  was  no  such  fool  os  to 
sleep  at  his  post.  “Sartin”  he  had  not 
slept  a wink  since  this  porter  came  upon 
the  train  at  Chimborazo.  Porter  and  brake- 
men  were  confident  alike  that  no  ouo  had 
left  the  car  at  either  door.  The  brakemen 
testified  for  the  whole  time.  The  porter  was 
certain  after  Chimborazo. 

Then  the  window  of  number  six  was  ex- 
amined— a double  window,  and  stuck  fast 
with  new  varnish.  Every  one  remembered 
that  they  could  not  start  it  the  day  before, 
when  Hester  tried  to  throw  out  a bauana 
peel.  And  if  she  had  opened  both  windows, 
not  Rebecca  of  York  herself  could  have 
closed  them  after  her,  poised  upon  nothing, 
and  the  train  rushing  underneath  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles. 

From  section  nine,  however,  which  had 
not  been  made  up,  and  of  which  the  wiudows 
were  ajar,  Miriam  Kuh,  one  of  the  St.  Louis 
bride-maids,  produced  a handkerchief.  It 
had  lain  on  the  top  of  the  Saratoga  trunk. 
It  was  Hester’s  handkerchief — one  of  the 
trousseau  handkerchiefs — and  tied  in  a close 
knot  was  the  engagement  ring  Baltasar  de 
Alcantara  had  given  her.  Those  windows 
— the  wiudows  of  section  nine — were  ajar. 
But  that  proved  nothing.  Baltasar  him- 
self said  he  started  those  windows  for  more 
air  after  every  one  was  asleep.  Besides,  a 
hawk  could  not  crowd  out  of  those  cracks; 
and  if  Hester  had  opened  them  further,  how 
did  she  close  them  again  f 

All  the  same  the  porter  and  the  brake- 
men  were  sure  she  had  flung  herself  from 
number  nine — most  likely  when  they  were 
crossing  “the  bridge.”  The  brakeman  of- 
fered confidentially  to  show  any  man  for  five 
dollars  how  it  could  be  done. 

Old  Bryan  was  sure  Mrs.  Goole  had  slept 
on  her  post.  Mrs.  Goole  was  sure  old  Bryan 
had  slept  on  his. 

Baltasar  de  Alcantara  was  mad  with  rage, 
and  the  bride-maids  were  faint  with  hunger. 
Miss  Kuh  gave  him  the  ring  and  handker- 
chief, and  he  flung  both  out  of  the  open 
window. 

The  groomsmen  stole  forward  into  the 
kitchen  and  ate  cold  chops  and  flattened 
omelets.  Some  cold  coffee  was  smuggled 
back  to  the  bride-maids. 

And  so  the  express  train  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  loafers  at  the  Btation  watch- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  “special  bridal  car,” 
and  no  bride  emerged  therefrom ! only  some 
very  sick  bride-maids,  some  very  cross 
groomsmen,  a disgusted  bridegroom,  an 


angry  father  and  a frightened  aunt,  aud 
the  gigautic  Saratoga  trunk. 

“ Where  to  I”  asked  the  porters,  who  stag- 
gered under  the  trunk. 

“Nowhere,”  answered  De  Alcantara,  with 
a useless  oath.  “ Leave  it  in  your  baggage- 
room  till  it  is  called  for.” 

And  he  went  liis  way. 


CHAPTER  m. 

CAUGHT  AND  TOLD. 

Yet  there  was  a wedding  after  all ! The 
sexton  and  organist  at  St.  Jude’s  had  not 
been  summoned  for  nothing,  nor  the  par- 
sons. It  was  not  in  vain  that  Ax,  Kidder, 
and  Co.  had  spread  a whole  piece  of  Brus- 
sels carpet  across  the  wide  pavement  of 
Eleventh  Street,  from  the  curb-stone  up  the 
church  steps  into  the  very  porch. 

For,  as  Baltasar  de  Alcantara  left  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
the  elegant  coup6  which  awaited  him,  a 
wild,  foreign-looking  woman  with  a little 
child  in  her  arms  spruug  across  his  way. 

“ Take  your  baby  to  yonr  wedding,”  the 
wild  creature  cried,  crazy  with  excitement. 

Baltasar  de  Alcautara  stopped  a full  min- 
ute without  speech  lookiug  at  her.  Then  he 
laughed  grimly.  “ Hold  your  jaw,”  he  said. 
“You’re  just  in  time.  You’ll  do.  Stop 
your  howling.  Go  dress  yourself  decently 
in  a travelling  dress,  and  be  at  the  church 
at  twelve — not  one  minute  late  nor  one 
minute  early — aud,  mind,  a thick  veil.  Mo- 
ses, go  with  her  and  see  that  she  is  there.” 

And  so  he  entered  his  conp£  and  rode  to 
his  hotel.  Aud  at  noon  his  party  passed  up 
his  aisle,  and  this  Bohemian  woman,  led  by 
Moses  Gardner,  walked  up  the  other  aisle. 
There  was  the  least  hitch  in  the  service,  as 
De  Alcautara  bade  the  minister  substitute 
the  name  of  Faris  for  Hester.  But  of  the 
company  assembled  not  ten  people  knew 
that  it  was  not  the  Ohio  beauty  who  passed 
on  De  Alcantara’s  arm  from  the  chancel  to 
the  vestry. 

In  the  vestry,  however,  there  was  a dif- 
ferent scene.  Baltasar,  black  with  rage, 
was  still  trying  to  be  civil  to  the  minister’s 
clerk  whom  lie  found  there  with  a book 
waiting  for  the  bridegroom’s  signature.  As 
he  took  the  pen,  from  the  side  door  another 
gentleman  entered,  and,  w ithout  giving  the 
bridegroom  time  to  write,  said  to  him,  “ You 
will  please  come  with  me,  Sir.” 

“ And  who  are  you  ?”  said  De  Alcantara, 
with  another  useless  oath. 

“Yon  know  me  very  well.  I could  have 
arrested  yon  up  stairs,  but  I am  good-na- 
tured. I have  the  Governor’s  warrant  to 
deliver  you  to  this  gentleman,  who  arrived 
from  London  this  morning.  He  represents 
the  chief  of  police  there.  You  are  to  an- 
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swer  in  London  for  receiving  Lady  Eus- 
tace’s diamonds.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
you  since  Tuesday,  hut  this  gentleman  only 
arrived  this  morning.” 

De  Alcantara  turned  speechless  upon  the 
other,  who,  with  the  well-trained  civility 
of  an  officer  of  high  rauk  in  the  English  po- 
lice, hardly  smiled.  But  the  two  recognized 
each  other  at  a glance.  Do  Alcantara  had 
kuown  the  other  long  before.  Aud  even  he 
felt  that  rage  and  oaths  were  useless. 

“ No,”  he  said,  as  the  other  offered  hand- 
cuffs; “ parole  i Vhonneur .”  But  the  hand- 
cuffs were  put  on.  And  the  officers  declined 
his  civil  offer  of  his  own  coup6. 

On  the  registry  of  St.  Jude’s  Church  there 
is  one  certificate  which  lacks  the  signature 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

In  the  state-prison  at  Amsterdam,  prison- 
er No.  57,  in  corridor  D,  is  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  for  fourteen  years.  He  is  the  Duke 
de  Alcantara,  without  his  mustache,  and  with 
very  little  of  the  rest  of  his  hair.  The  Lon- 
don authorities  gave  him  up  to  the  Dutch, 
when  they  found  that  these  last  had  the 
heaviest  charges  against  him. 

De  Alcantara  had  known  that  the  United 
States  has  no  extradition  treaty  with  Hol- 
land. But  he  had  not  rightly  judged  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  police. 

Whoever  else  was  at  this  wedding,  old 
Bryan  was  not  there.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Goole. 
But  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  evening 
press  of  St.  Louis,  old  Bryan  learned,  before 
five  o’clock,  where  his  son-in-law  that  was 
to  be  was  spending  his  honey-moon.  So 
did  Mrs.  Goole. 

She  waited  on  her  brother  to  ask  where 
she  should  go  next.  He  bade  her  go  home, 
and  never  let  him  see  her  face  again.  Nor 
did  she,  so  far  as  I know. 

For  him,  the  poor  “ old”  man — one  can  but 
pity  him — took  a return  ticket  to  Blunt 
Axe,  which  is  the  station  nearest  to  the 
bridge.  There  must  be  some  watchman  at 
the  bridge,  and  perhaps  he  would  know 
something.  At  the  Central  Station  the  ob- 
sequious Pullman’s  porter  met  him. 

“Cleopatra,  Sir!  have  your  choice  of 
berths,  Sir.  Going  home  empty,  Sir!” 

So  little  did  the  porter  remember  the 
haggard  man.  Old  Bryan  did  not  reply. 
He  shuffied  by  the  porter.  But  the  qnes- 
tiou  reminded  him  of  the  Saratoga  trunk. 
And  after  a moment’s  doubt  he  went  to 
claim  it. 

“ No,  Sir.  Bring  the  check,  Sir.  No  bag- 
gage given  here,  Sir,  without  the  checks.” 
Poor  old  man,  he  could  even  see  the  trunk. 
But  the  check,  most  likely,  was  in  De  Alcan- 
tara’s pocket.  He  tried  to  explain. 

“ No  use  talking,  Sir.  You  keep  this  gen- 
tleman waiting.  Bring  the  check.”  And 
all  poor  old  Bryan  could  do  was  to  select  a 
seat  in  the  car  most  distant  from  that  fatal 
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Cleopatra.  The  Pullman  porter  could  enlist 
but  three  passengers  for  her — Lucy  Lander 
aud  the  frightened  Bryan  children. 

No ! it  was  morning  before  they  had  any 
companions  to  whom  to  tell  dreams  or  ad- 
ventures. But,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
train  stops  at  Chimborazo.  Poor  old  Bryan 
had  left  it  in  the  night  at  Blunt  Axe,  and 
was  even  then  scanning  the  rails  of  the  fa- 
tal bridge  and  peering  down  into  the  river. 
Was  this  blood,  or  iron  rust  f Was  yonder 
white  gleam  a bit  of  his  child’s  clothing  t 

The  train  stops  at  Chimborazo.  And  Lucy 
Lander  and  the  children  are  not  to  be  lon- 
ger alone.  Horace  Ray  enters.  Jane  For- 
syth enters.  And  here  are  Fauny  aud  Alice 
aud  Emma — all  the  girls — and  Walter  and 
Siegfried  aud  James — all  the  boys.  We 
change  porters.  Here  comes  John,  the  boy 
we  started  with  on  the  wedding  jouruey. 

“Scree!  scree!”  “All  aboard!”  The 
train  dashes  away. 

“John,  you  may  make  up  six,”  says  Hor- 
ace, to  the  amazement  of  all  the  others ; and 
Horace  stands  by  as  John  unbolts  the  upper 
berth  and  lets  it  down. 

And  there,  as  fresh  as  a rose,  as  if  bIig 
were  just  waking  from  happy  dreams — 
there  lies,  there  smiles,  our  Hester!  Yes,  it 
is  she.  She  rises  on  her  elbow;  she  jumps 
into  Horace’s  arms.  4 Fairly  before  all  these 
people  — are  they  not  friends,  and  true 
friends  f — he  kisses  her,  and  she  kisses  him. 

“ Did  you  sleep  well,  my  darling  ?” 

“I  believe — well,  I believe  it  has  not 
seemed  long.  Yes,  I must  have  slept  some- 
times.” 

And  Horace  slipped  the  old  engagement 
ring  upon  the  naked  finger. 

“You  may  bring  in  breakfast,  John.” 

And  this  time  the  breakfast  was  hot,  the 
appetites  were  sure,  and,  without  Cham- 
pagne, the  party  was  merry. 

Lucy  Lander  told  the  fate  of  Balfcasar. 
Jane  Forsyth  asked  where  the  Saratoga 
trunk  was,  and  Hester  produced  the  check 
from  her  own  pocket. 

At  the  crossing  at  New  Dutzow  the  Cleo- 
patra was  detached  from  the  express  train, 
and,  to  the  marvel  of  waiting  Buckeye  boys, 
passed  np  on  the  virgin  rails  of  the  Scioto 
Valley  Line,  unaccustomed  to  such  won- 
ders. A special  engine  was  waiting.  A 
short  hour  brought  the  merry  party  to  Ki- 
owa Centre.  There  was  Horace’s  buggy, 
there  were  carriages  galore,  and  a more  mod- 
est procession  than  that  of  yesterday  took 
them  to  the  Methodist  meeting-house. 

And  there  Asbury  Perham,  who  told  me 
the  end  of  the  story,  asked  Horace  Ray  if  ho 
would  have  this  woman  to  be  his  wedded 
wife.  And  he  said,  “I  will.” 

And  there  the  existence  of  Hester  Bryan, 
my  pretty  friend,  under  that  particular 
name  which  she  had  borne  from  her  infan- 
cy, ended. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 

The  old  affection  between  mother  and  son  re-asserts  itself,  and  relenting  steps  are  taken.— A critical  conjanctare 
ensneB,  truly  the  turning-point  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned.— Enstacia  has  the  move,  and  she  makes  it ; but 
not  till  the  sun  has  set  does  she  suspect  the  consequences  involved  in  her  choice  of  courses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE  HEATH. 

THURSDAY,  the  tliirty-firet  of  August, 
was  one  of  a series  of  days  during  which 
snug  houses  were  stilling  and  draughts  were 
treats ; when  cracks  appeared  in  clayey  gar- 
dens, and  were  called  earthquakes  by  appre- 
hensive children ; when  loose  spokes  were 
discovered  in  the  wheels  of  carts  and  car- 
riages; when  stinging  insects  haunted  the 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  little  water  that  was 
to  he  found. 

In  Mrs.  Yeobright’s  garden  large-leaved 
plants  of  a tender  kind  flagged  by  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning ; rhubarb  went  downward  at 
eleven ; and  even  stiff  cabbages  were  limp 
by  noon. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  on  this  day 
that  Mrs.  Yeobright  started  across  the  heath 
toward  her  sou’s  house,  to  do  her  best  in  ef- 
fecting a reconciliation  with  him  and  Eus- 
tacia,  in  conformity  with  her  words  to  the 
reddleman.  She  had  hoped  to  get  well  ad- 
vanced in  her  walk  before  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  at  its  highest,  but  after  setting  out 
she  found  that  this  was  not  to  be  done.  The 
sun  had  branded  the  whole  heath  with  his 
mark,  even  the  purple  heath-flowers  having 
put  on  a brownness  under  the  dry  blazes 
of  the  few  preceding  days.  Every  valley 
was  filled  with  air  like  that  of  a kiln,  and 
the  clean  quartz  sand  of  the  winter  water- 
courses, which  formed  summer  paths,  had 
undergone  a species  of  cineration  sinco  the 
drought  had  set  iu. 

In  cool  fresh  weather  Mrs.  Yeobright 
would  have  found  no  inconvenience  in  walk- 
ing to  AUlerworth ; hut  the  present  torrid 
attack  made  the  journey  a heavy  undertak- 
ing for  a woman  past  middle  age ; and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  mile  she  wished  that 
she  had  hired  Fairway  to  drive  her  a por- 
tion at  least  of  the  distance.  But  from  the 
point  at  which  she  had  arrived  it  was  as 
easy  to  reach  Clym’s- house  as  to  get  home 
again.  So  sho  went  on,  the  air  around  her 
pulsating  silently,  and  oppressing  the  earth 
with  lassitude.  She  looked  at  the  sky  over- 
head, and  saw  that  the  sapphiriue  hue  of  the 
zenith  in  spring  and  early  summer  had  com- 
pletely gone,  and  was  replaced  by  a metal- 
lic violet. 

Occasionally  she  came  to  a spot  where  in- 
dependent worlds  of  ephemerons  were  pass- 
ing their  time  iu  mad  caronsal,  some  in  the 
air,  some  on  the  hot  ground  and  vegetation, 


some  in  the  tepid  and  6tringy  water  of  a 
nearly  dried  pool.  All  the  shallower  ponds 
had  decreased  to  a vaporous  mud,  amid 
which  the  maggoty  Bhapes  of  innumerable 
obscene  creatures  conld  be  indistinctly  seen. 
Leaving  and  wallowing  with  enjoyment.  Be- 
ing a woman  not  disinclined  to  philosophize, 
she  sometimes  sat  down  under  her  umbrella 
to  rest  and  to  watch  their  happiness,  for  a 
certain  hopefulness  as  to  the  result  of  her 
visit  gave  ease  to  her  mind,  and,  between 
her  important  thoughts,  left  it  free  to  dwell 
on  any  infinitesimal  matter  which  caught 
her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Yeobright  had  never  before  been  to 
her  son's  house,  and  its  exact  position  was 
unknown  to  her.  She  tried  oue  ascending 
path,  and  another,  and  found  that  they  led 
her  astray.  Retracing  her  steps,  she  came 
again  to  an  open  level,  where  she  perceived 
at  a distance  a man  at  work.  She  went  to- 
ward him  and  inquired  the  way. 

The  laborer  pointed  out  the  direction,  and 
added:  “Do  you  see  that  furze-cut  ter,  ma'am, 
going  up  that  foot-path  yondt” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  strained  her  eyes,  aud  at 
last  said  that  she  did  perceive  him. 

“Well,  if  you  follow  him,  you  can  make 
no  mistake.  He's  going  to  the  same  place, 
ma'am.” 

She  followed  the  figure  indicated.  He  ap- 
peared of  a russet  hue,  not  more  distinguish- 
able from  the  scene  around  him  than  the 
green  caterpillar  from  the  leaf  it  feeds  on. 
His  progress  when  actually  walking  was 
more  rapid  than  Mrs.  Yeobright’s ; but  she 
was  enabled  to  keep  at  an  equable  distance 
from  him  by  his  habit  of  stopping  whenever 
he  came  to  a brake  of  brambles,  where  he 
fiaused  a while.  On  coining  iu  her  turn  to 
each  of  these  spots  she  found  half  a dozen 
long  limp  brambles  which  he  had  cut  from 
the  bush  during  his  halt,  aud  laid  out  straight 
beside  the  path.  They  were  evidently  in- 
tended for  furze-fagot  bonds,  which  he 
meant  to  collect  on  his  return.  The  silent 
being  wdio  thus  occupied  himself  seemed  to 
bo  of  no  more  account  in  life  than  an  insect. 
He  appeared  as  a mere  parasite  of  the  heath, 
fretting  its  surface  in  his  daily  labor  as  a 
moth  frets  a garment,  entirely  engrossed 
with  its  products,  liaviug  no  knowledge  of 
any  thing  in  the  world  but  fern,  furze,  heath, 
lichens,  aud  moss. 

The  furze-cutter  was  so  engrossed  in  the 
business  of  his  journey  that  he  never  turned 
his  head ; and  his  leather-legged  and  gannt- 
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leted  form  at  length  became  to  her  a a noth- 
ing more  than  a shifting  hand-post  set  on 
and  on  to  show  her  the  way.  Suddenly  she 
was  attracted  to  his  individuality  by  observ- 
ing peculiarities  in  his  walk.  It  was  a gait 
she  had  seen  somewhere  before;  and  the 
gait  revealed  the  niau  to  her,  as  the  gait  of 
Abiipaaz  in  the  distant  plain  made  him 
known  to  the  watchman  of  the  king.  “ His 
walk  is  exactly  as  my  husband’s  used  to  be,” 
she  said;  and  then  the  thought  burst  upon 
her  that  the  furze-cutter  was  her  son. 

She  was  scarcely  able  to  familiarize  her- 
self with  this  strange  reality.  She  had  been 
told  that  Clym  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
furze,  but  she  had  supposed  that  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  labor  only  at  odd 
times,  by  wray  of  useful  pastime;  yet  she 
now  beheld  him  as  a furze-cutter  and  noth- 
ing more — wearing  the  regulation  dress  of 
the  craft,  and  apparently  thinking  the  reg- 
ulation thoughts,  to  judge  by  his  motions. 
Planning  a dozen  hasty  schemes  for  at  once 
preserving  him  and  Eustacia  from  this  mode 
of  life,  she  throbbingly  followed  the  way. 

At  one  side  of  Clym’s  house  was  a knoll, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  knoll  a clump  of  Scotch 
fir-trees,  so  highly  thrust  up  into  the  sky 
that  their  foliage  from  a distance  appeared 
as  a black  spot  in  the  air  above  the  horizon. 
On  reaching  this  place  Mrs.  Yeobright  felt 
distressingly  agitated,  weary,  and  unwell. 
She  ascended,  and  sat  down  under  their 
shade  to  recover  herself,  and  to  consider 
how  best  to  break  the  ground  with  Eusta- 
cia, so  as  not  to  irritate  a woman  uuder- 
neath  whose  apparent  indolence  lurked  pas- 
sions even  stronger  and  more  active  than 
her  own. 

The  trees  beneath  which  she  sat  were 
singularly  battered,  rude,  and  wild,  and 
for  a few  minutes  Mrs.  Yeobright  dismissed 
thoughts  of  her  own  storm-broken  and  ex- 
hausted state,  to  contemplate  theirs.  Not 
a bough  in  the  nine  trees  which  composed 
the  group  but  was  splintered,  lopped,  and 
distorted  by  the  tierce  weather  that  there 
held  them  at  its  mercy  whenever  it  prevail- 
ed. Some  were  blasted  and  split  as  if  by 
lightning,  black  stains  as  from  fire  marking 
their  sides,  while  the  ground  at  their  feet 
was  strewn  with  dead  sticks  and  heaps  of 
cones  blown  down  in  the  gales  of  past  years. 
The  place  was  called  the  Devi  Us  Bellows, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  come  there  on 
a March  or  November  night  to  discover  the 
forcible  reasons  for  that  name.  On  the  pres- 
ent heated  afternoon,  when  no  perceptible 
wind  was  blowing,  the  trees  kept  up  a per- 
petual moan  which  one  could  hardly  believe 
to  be  caused  by  the  air. 

Here  she  sat  for  twenty  minutes  or  more 
ere  she  could  summon  resolution  to  go  down 
to  the  door,  her  courage  being  lowered  to 
zero  by  her  physical  lassitude.  To  any  oth- 
er person  than  a mother  it  might  have  seem- 


ed a little  humiliating  that  she,  the  elder  of 
the  two  women,  should  be  the  first  to  make 
advances.  But  Mrs.  Yeobright  had  well  con- 
sidered all  that,  and  she  only  thought  how 
best  to  make  her  visit  appear  to  Eustacia 
not  abject  but  wise. 

From  her  elevated  position  the  exhausted 
woman  could  perceive  the  back  roof  of  the 
house  below,  and  the  garden,  and  the  whole 
inclosure  of  the  little  domicile.  And  now, 
at  the  moment  of  rising,  she  saw  a man  ap- 
proaching the  gate.  His  manner  was  pe- 
culiar ; being  hesitating,  and  not  that  of  a 
person  come  on  business  or  by  invitation. 
His  next  action  was  to  survey  the  house 
with  interest,  and  then  walk  round  and  scan 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  garden,  as  one 
might  have  done  had  it  been  the  birth-place 
of  Sbakspenre,  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart,  or 
the  Chateau  of  Hougomont.  After  passing 
round  and  again  reaching  the  gate,  he  went 
in.  Mrs.  Yeobright  was  vexed  at  this, 
having  reckoned  on  fiuding  her  son  and 
his  wife  by  themselves;  but  a moment’s 
thought  showed  her  that  the  presence  of  an 
acquaintance  would  take  off  the  awkward- 
ness of  her  first  appearance  in  the  house,  by 
confiuing  the  talk  to  general  matters  until 
she  had  begun  to  feel  comfortable  with 
them.  She  came  down  the  hill  to  the  gate, 
and  looked  into  the  hot  garden. 

There  lay  the  cat  asleep  on  the  bare  grav- 
el of  the  path,  as  if  beds,  rugs,  and  carpets 
were  unendurable.  The  leaves  of  the  holly- 
hocks hung  like  half-closed  umbrellas,  the 
sap  almost  simmered  in  the  stems,  and  foli- 
age with  a smooth  surface  glared  like  me- 
tallic mirrors.  A small  apple-tree,  of  the 
sort  called  Ratheripe,  grew  just  inside  the 
gate,  the  only  one  which  thrived  in  the  gar- 
den, by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  the  soil ; 
and  among  the  fallen  apples  on  the  ground 
l>eneatk  were  wasps,  rolling  drunk  with  the 
juice,  or  creeping  drowsily  about  the  little 
caves  in  each  fruit  which  they  had  eaten 
out  before  stupefied  by  its  sweetness.  By 
the  door  lay  Clym’s  furze  hook,  and  the 
handful  of  fagot  bonds  she  had  seen  him 
gather ; they  had  plainly  been  thrown  down 
there  as  he  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AX  AWKWARD  CONJUNCTURE;  AND  ITS 
RESULTS  UPON  THE  PEDESTRIAN. 

Wilde ve,  as  has  been  stated,  was  deter- 
mined to  visit  Eustacia  boldly,  by  day,  and 
on  the  easy  terms  of  relative,  since  the  red- 
dleman  had  made  it  uncomfortable  for  him 
to  walk  that  way  by  night.  The  spell  that 
she  had  thrown  over  him  in  the  moonlight 
dance  on  the  green  made  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  a man  having  no  strong  moral 
force  within  him  to  keep  away  altogether. 
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He  merely  calculated  on  speaking  to  lier  and 
lier  liqsbaud  in  au  ordinary  manner,  chat- 
ting a little  while,  and  then  leaving  again. 
Every  outward  sign  was  to  be  proper,  seem- 
ly, and  natural;  but  the  one  great  fact 
would  be  there  to  satisfy  him:  he  would 
see  her.  He  did  not  even  desire  Clyin’s  ab- 
sence, since  it  was  just  possible  that  Eusta- 
cia  might  resent  any  situation  which  might 
compromise  her  dignity  as  a wife,  whatever 
the  state  of  her  heart  toward  him. 

He  went  accordingly ; and  it  so  happened 
that  the  time  of  his  arrival  coincided  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Yeobriglit’s  pause  on  the  hill 
near  the  house.  When  he  had  looked  round 
the  premises  in  the  manner  she  had  noticed, 
he  went  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  a few  minutes’  interval,  and  then  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  opened, 
and  Eustacia  herself  confronted  him. 

Nobody  could  have  imagined  from  her 
bearing  now  that  here  stood  the  same  wom- 
an who  had  joined  with  him  in  the  impas- 
sioned dance  the  week  before,  unless,  indeed, 
he  could  have  penetrated  below  the  surface 
and  gauged  the  real  depth  of  that  still 
stream. 

44  I hope  you  reached  home  safely  I”  said 
Wilde  ve. 

44  Oh  yes,”  she  carelessly  returned. 

44  And  were  you  not  tired  the  next  day  T 
I feared  you  might  be.” 

44  I was  rather.  You  need  not  speak  low 
— nobody  will  overhear  us.  My  small  serv- 
ant is  gone  on  an  errand  to  the  village.” 

41  Then  Clym  is  not  at  home  T” 

44  Yes,  he  is.” 

44 Oh!  I thought  that  perhaps  you  had 
locked  the  door  because  you  were  alone  and 
were  afraid  of  tramps.” 

“No — here  is  my  husband.” 

They  had  been  standing  in  the  entry. 
Closing  the  front-door  and  turning  the  key 
as  before,  she  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
adjoin iug  room  and  asked  him  to  step  in. 
Wilde  ve  entered,  the  room  appearing  to  be 
empty;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  advanced  a 
few  steps  he  started.  On  the  hearth-rug 
lay  Clym  asleep.  Beside  him  were  the  leg- 
gings, thick  boots,  leather  gloves,  and  sleeve- 
waistcoat  in  which  he  worked : these  he  had 
thrown  off  for  comfort,  and  had  wrapped 
himself  in  a faded  Parisian  dressing-gown. 

“You  may  go  in;  you  will  not  disturb 
him,”  she  said,  following  behind.  44  My  rea- 
son for  fastening  the  door  is  that  he  may  not 
be  intruded  upon  by  any  chance  comer  while 
lying  here,  if  I should  be  in  the  garden  or  up 
stairs.” 

“ Why  is  he  sleeping  there  f”  said  Wild- 
eve,  in  low  tones. 

“ He  is  very  weary.  He  went  out  at  half 
past  four  this  morning,  and  has  been  work- 
ing ever  since.  He  cuts  furze  because  it  is 
the  only  thing  he  can  do  that  does  not  put 
any  strain  upon  his  poor  eyes.”  The  con- 


trast between  the  sleeper’s  appearance  and 
Wildeve’s  at  this  moment  was  painfully  ap- 
parent to  Eustacia,  Wildeve  being  elegant- 
ly dressed  in  a new  summer  suit  and  light 
hat;  and  she  continued:  “Ah!  you  don’t 
know  how  differently  he  appeared  wheu  I 
first  met  him,  though  it  is  such  a little  while 
ago.  His  hands  were  as  white  and  soft  as 
mine;  and  look  at  them  now,  how  rough 
and  brown  they  are ! His  complexion  is  by 
nature  fair,  and  that  russet  look  he  has  now, 
all  of  a color  with  his  leather  clothes,  is 
caused  by  the  burning  of  the  sun.” 

44  Why  does  he  go  out  at  all  t” 

44  Because  he  hates  to  be  idle,  though  what 
he  earns  doesn’t  add  much  to  our  exchequer. 
However,  he  says  that  when  people  are  liv- 
ing upon  their  capital  they  must  keep  down 
current  expenses  by  turning  a penuy  where 
they  can.” 

44  The  Fates  have  not  been  kind  to  you, 
Eustacia  Yeobright.” 

44 1 have  nothing  to  thank  them  for.” 

44  Nor  has  he— -except  for  their  one  great 
gift  to  him.” 

44  What’s  that?” 

Wildeve  looked  her  in  the  eyes. 

Eustacia  blushed  for  the  first  time  that 
day.  44  Well,  it  is  a questionable  gift,”  she 
said,  quietly.  44 1 thought  you  meant  the 
gift  of  content — which  he  has,  and  I have 
not.” 

44 1 can  understand  content  in  such  a case 
— though  how  the  outward  situation  can  at- 
tract him  puzzles  me.” 

44  That’s  because  you  don’t  know  him. 
He’s  an  enthusiast  about  ideas,  aud  careless 
about  outward  things.  He  often  reminds 
me  of  the  apostle  Paul.” 

44 1 am  glad  to  hear  that  he’s  so  grand  in 
character  os  that.” 

44  Yes ; but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  though 
Paul  was  excellent  as  a mau  in  the  Bible, 
he  would  hardly  have  done  in  real  life.” 

44  Well,  if  that  means  that  your  marriage 
is  a misfortune  to  you,  you  know  who  is  to 
blame.” 

44  The  marriage  is  no  misfortune,”  she  said, 
showing  more  emotion  than  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared in  her.  44  It  is  simply  the  accident 
which  has  happened  since  that  has  been 
the  cause  of  ray  ruin.  I have  certainly  got 
thistles  for  figs  in  a worldly  sense,  but  how 
could  I tell  what  time  would  bring  forth  f” 

“Sometimes,  Eustacia,  I think  it  is  a judg- 
ment npon  you.  You  rightly  belonged  to  me, 
you  know;  and  I had  no  idea  of  losing  you.” 

44  No,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Two  could  not 
belong  to  you ; and  remember  that,  before 
I was  aware,  you  turned  aside  to  another 
woman.  It  was  cruel  levity  in  you  to  do 
that.  I never  dreamed  of  playing  such  a 
game  on  ray  side  till  you  began  it  on  youra.” 

44 1 meant  nothing  by  it,”  replied  Wildeve. 
44  It  was  a mere  interlude.  Men  are  given 
to  the  trick  of  having  a passing  fancy  for 
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somebody  else  in  the  midst  of  a permanent 
love,  which  re-asserts  itself  afterward  just  as 
before.  On  account  of  your  rebellious  mau- 
lier  to  me  I was  tempted  to  go  further  than 
I should  have  done;  and  when  you  still 
would  keep  playing  the  same  tantalizing 
part,  I went  further  still,  and  married  her.” 
Turning  and  looking  again  at  the  uncon- 
scious form  of  Clym,  he  added:  “ I am  afraid 
that  you  don't  value  your  prize,  Clym.  He 
ought  to  be  happier  than  I in  one  thing  at 
least.  He  may  kuow  what  it  is  to  come 
down  in  the  world,  and  to  be  afflicted  with 
a great  personal  calamity ; but  ho  probably 
doesn't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  the  woman 
he  loved." 

“Ho  is  not  ungrateful  for  winning  her," 
said  Eustacia,  “ and  in  that  respect  he  is  a 
good  man.  Many  women  would  go  far  for 
such  a husband.  But  do  I desire  unreason- 
ably much  in  wanting  what  is  called  life — 
music,  poetry,  passion,  war,  and  all  the  beat- 
ing and  pulsing  that  is  going  on  in  the  great 
arteries  of  the  world  I That  was  the  shape 
of  my  youthful  dream ; but  I did  not  get  it 
Yet  I thought  I saw  the  way  to  it  in  my 
Clym” 

“And  you  only  married  him  on  that  ac- 
count I” 

“There  you  mistake  me.  I married  him 
because  I loved  him.  But  I won't  say  that 
I didn't  love  him  partly  because  I thought 
I saw  a promise  of  that  life  in  him.” 

“ You  have  dropped  into  your  old  mourn- 
ful key.” 

“But  I am  not  going  to  be  depressed,” 
she  cried,  excitedly.  “ I began  a new  sys- 
tem by  going  to  that  dauce,  and  I mean  to 
stick  to  it.  Clym  cau  sing  merrily;  why 
should  not  I ?” 

Wilde ve  looked  thoughtfully  at  her.  “ It 
is  easier  to  say  yon  will  sing  than  to  do  it, 
though  if  I could  I would  encourage  you  in 
your  attempt.  But  as  life  means  nothing 
to  me  without  one  thing  which  is  now  im- 
possible, you  will  forgive  me  for  not  being 
able  to  encourage  you.” 

“Damon,  what  is  the  matter  with  yon, 
that  you  speak  like  that?”  she  asked,  rais- 
ing her  deep  shady  eyes  to  his. 

“ That's  a thing  I shall  never  tell  plainly ; 
and  perhaps  if  I try  to  tell  you  in  riddles  you 
will  not  care  to  guess  them.” 

Eustacia  remained  silent  for  a minute,  and 
then  she  said,  “We  are  in  a strange  rela- 
tionship to-day.  You  miuce  matters  to  an 
uncommon  nicety.  Yon  mean,  Damou,  that 
you  still  love  me.  Well,  that  gives  me  sor- 
row, for  I am  not  made  so  entirely  happy 
by  my  marriage  that  I am  willing  to  spurn 
you  for  the  information,  as  I ought  to  do. 
But  we  have  said  too  much  about  this. — 
Do  you  mean  to  wait  until  my  husband  is 
awake  f” 

“ I thought  to  speak  to  him ; but  it  is  un- 
necessary. Eustacia,  if  I offend  you  by  not 


forgetting  you,  you  are  right  to  mention  it ; 
but  do  not  talk  of  spurning.” 

She  did  not  replj",  and  they  stood  looking 
musingly  at  Clym  as  he  slept  on  in  that  pro- 
found sleep  wrliich  is  the  result  of  physical 
labor  carried  on  in  circumstances  that  wake 
no  nervous  thrill.  While  they  thus  watch- 
ed him  a click  at  the  gate  was  audible,  and 
a knock  came  to  the  door.  Eustacia  went 
to  a window,  and  looked  out. 

Her  countenance  chauged.  First  she  be- 
came crimson,  and  then  the  red  subsided  till 
it  even  partially  left  her  lips. 

“ Shall  I go  away  ?”  said  Wildeve,  stand- 
ing up. 

“ I hardly  know.” 

“Who  is  it f” 

“ Mrs.  Yeobright.  Oh,  what  she  said  to 
me  that  day!  I can  not  understand  this 
visit — what  does  she  meau  ? And  she  sus- 
pects that  past  time  of  ours.” 

“ I am  in  your  hands.  If  you  think  she 
had  better  not  see  me  here,  I'll  go  into  the 
next  room.” 

“ Well,  yes : go.” 

Wildevo  at  once  withdrew;  but  before 
he  had  been  half  a minute  in  the  adjoining 
apartmeut  Eustacia  came  after  him. 

“ No,”  she  said ; “ we  won't  have  any  of 
this.  If  she  comes  in,  she  must  see  you — I 
have  done  no  wrong.  But  how  can  I open 
the  door  to  her,  when  she  wishes  not  to  see 
me,  but  her  son  f” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  knocked  again  more  loudly. 

“Her  knocking  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
awake  him,”  continued  Eustacia;  “and  then 
he  w ill  let  her  iu  himself.  Ah — listeu.” 

They  could  hear  Clym  moving  in  the  oth- 
er room,  as  if  disturbed  by  the  knocking, 
and  he  uttered  the  word  “ mother.” 

“Yes,  he  is  awake;  he  will  go  to  the 
door,”  she  said,  with  a breath  of  relief. 
“ Come  this  way.  I have  a bad  name  with 
her,  and  you  must  not  be  seen.  Thus  I am 
obliged  to  act  by  stealth,  not  because  I have 
done  ill,  but  because  others  are  pleased  to 
say  so.” 

By  this  time  she  had  taken  him  to  the 
back-door,  which  was  open,  disclosing  a 
path  leading  down  the  garden.  “ Now  one 
word,  Damon,”  she  remarked,  as  he  stepped 
forth.  “ This  is  yotir  first  visit  here ; let  it 
be  your  last.  We  have  been  hot  lovers  in 
our  time,  but  it  won't  do  now.  Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,”  said  Wildeve.  “ I have  had 
all  I came  for,  and  I am  satisfied.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“ A sight  of  you.  Upon  my  eternal  hon- 
or I came  for  no  more.” 

Wildeve  kissed  his  hand  to  the  beautiful 
girl  he  addressed,  and  passed  into  the  garden, 
where  she  watched  him  down  the  path,  over 
tbe  stile  at  the  end,  and  into  the  ferns  out- 
side, which  broomed  his  hips  as  he  went 
along  and  became  lost  in  their  thickets. 
When  he  had  quite  gone,  she  slow  ly  turned, 
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and  directed  ber  attention  to  tbe  interior  of 
the  bouse,  expecting  to  bear  Clym  and  bis 
mother  in  conversation. 

But,  bearing  no  words,  she  concluded  that 
they  were  talking  in  whispers.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  that  her  presence  might  not 
be  desired  at  this  moment  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, or  that  it  would  at  all  events  be  super- 
fluous. She  resolved  to  wait  till  Clym  came 
to  look  for  her,  and  with  this  object  glided 
hack  into  the  garden.  Here  she  perfuncto- 
rily occupied  herself  for  a few  minutes,  till, 
finding  no  notice  was  taken  of  her,  she  again 
retraced  her  steps,  advancing  to  tbe  front 
entrance,  where  she  listened  for  voices  iu 
tbe  parlor.  But,  hearing  none,  she  opened 
the  door  and  went  in.  To  her  astonishment 
Clym  lay  precisely  as  Wilde ve  and  herself 
had  left  him,  his  sleep  apparently  unbroken. 
Eustacia  hastened  to  the  door,  and,  in  spite 
of  her  reluctance  to  open  it  to  a woman  who 
had  spoken  of  her  so  bitterly,  she  unfasten- 
ed it  and  looked  out.  Nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  There,  by  the  scraper,  lay  Clym’s 
hook  and  the  handful  of  fagot  bonds  he 
had  just  brought  home ; in  front  of  her  were 
the  empty  path,  the  garden  gate  stauding 
slightly  ajar ; and  beyond,  the  great  valley 
of  purple  heath  thrilling  silently  in  the  sun. 
Mrs.  Yeobright  was  gone. 

Clym’s  mother  was  at  this  time  following 
a path  which  lay  hidden  from  Eustacia  by 
a shoulder  of  the  hill.  Her  walk  thither 
from  the  garden  gate  had  been  hasty  and 
determined,  as  of  a woman  who  was  now  no 
less  anxious  to  escape  from  the  scene  than 
she  had  previously  been  to  enter  it.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground ; within  her 
two  sights  were  graven — that  of  Clym’s 
hook  and  brambles  at  the  door,  and  that  of 
a face  at  a window.  Her  lips  trembled,  be- 
coming unnaturally  thin,  as  she  murmured : 
“ ’Tis  too  much — Clym,  how  can  he  bear  to 
do  it  T — where  was  he  T” 

In  her  anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  direct 
view  of  the  house  she  had  diverged  from  the 
straightest  path  homeward,  and  while  look- 
ing about  to  regain  it,  she  came  upon  a lit- 
tle boy  gathering  whortleberries  in  a hol- 
low. The  boy  was  Johnny  Nunsuch,  who 
had  been  Eustacia’s  stoker  at  the  bonfire, 
and  with  the  tendency  of  a minute  body  to 
gravitate  toward  a greater,  he  began  hover- 
ing round  Mrs.  Yeobright  as  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared, and  trotted  on  beside  her  without 
perceptible  consciousness  of  his  act. 

Mrs.  Yeobright  spoke  to  him  as  one  in  a 
mesmeric  sleep.  “’Tis  a long  way  home, 
my  child,  and  we  shall  not  get  there  till 
evening.” 

“ I shall,”  said  her  small  companion.  “I 
am  going  to  play  marnells  afore  supper,  and 
we  go  to  supper  at  six  o’clock,  because  fa- 
ther comes  home.  Does  your  father  come 
home  at  six  too  f” 


“No:  he  never  comes;  nor  my  son  nei- 
ther, nor  any  body.” 

“ What  have  made  you  so  down  f Have 
you  seen  a ooser  f” 

“I  have  seen  what’s  worse — a woman’ 
face  looking  at  me  through  a window-pane. 

“ Is  that  a bad  sight  f” 

“ Yes.  It  is  always  a bad  sight  to  see  a 
woman  looking  out  at  a weary  wayfarer, 
and  not  letting  her  in.” 

“Once  when  I went  to  Throope  Great 
Pond  to  catch  efifets  I seed  myself  looking 
up  at  myself,  and  I was  frightened  and 
jumped  back  like  any  thing!” 

“ If  they  had  only  shown  signs  of  meeting 
my  advances  half-way,  how  well  it  might 
have  been  done!  But  there  is  no  chance. 
Shut  out ! She  must  have  set  him  against 
me.  Can  there  be  beautiful  bodies  without 
hearts  inside  f I think  so.  I would  not 
have  done  it  against  a neighbor’s  cat  on 
such  a fiery  day  as  this.” 

“ What  is  it  you  say  T” 

“Never  again — never.  Not  even  if  they 
send  for  me.” 

“ You  must  be  a very  curious  woman  to 
talk  like  that.” 

“ Oh  no,  not  at  all,”  she  said,  returning  to 
the  boy’s  prattle.  “ Most  people  who  grow 
up,  and  have  children,  talk  as  I do.  When 
you  grow  up  your  mother  will  talk  as  I do, 
too.” 

“ I hope  Bhe  won’t;  because  ’tis  very  bad 
to  talk  nonsense.” 

“ Yes,  child ; it  is  nonsense,  I suppose.  Aro 
you  not  nearly  spent  with  the  heat  f” 

“ Yes.  But  not  so  much  as  you  be.” 

“ How  do  you  know  f” 

“Your  face  is  white  and  wet,  and  your 
head  is  hanging  down  like.” 

“ Ah,  I am  exhausted  from  inside.” 

“ Why  do  you,  every  time  you  take  a step, 
go  like  this  ?”  The  child,  iu  speaking,  gave  to 
his  motion  the  jerk  and  limp  of  an  invalid. 

“ Because  I have  a burden  which  is  more 
than  I can  bear.” 

The  little  boy  remained  silently  ponder- 
ing, and  they  tottered  on  side  by  side  until 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  Mrs.  Yeobright,  whose  weakness  plain- 
ly increased,  said  to  him,  u I must  sit  down 
here  to  rest.” 

When  she  had  seated  herself,  he  looked 
long  in  her  face,  and  said,  “ How  funny  you 
draw  your  breath — like  a lamb  when  you 
drive  him  till  he’s  nearly  done  for.  Do  you 
always  draw  your  breath  like  thatt” 

“Not  always.”  Her  voice  was  now  so 
low  as  to  be  scarcely  above  a whisper. 

“ You  will  go  to  sleep  there,  I suppose, 
won’t  youf  You  have  shut  your  eyes  al- 
ready.” 

“ No.  I shall  not  sleep  much  till — anoth- 
er day,  and  then  I hope  to  have  a long,  long 
one — very  long.  Now  can  you  tell  me  if 
Bottom  Pond  is  dry  this  summer  f” 
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44  Bottom  Pond  is,  but  Parker’s  Pool  isn’t, 
because  be  is  deep,  and  is  never  dry — ’tis 
just  over  there.” 

44  Is  the  water  clear  !” 

44  Yes,  middling — except  where  the  heath- 
croppers  walk  into  it.” 

44  Then  take  this,  and  go  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  dip  me  up  the  clearest  you  can 
find.  I am  very  faint.” 

She  drew  from  the  small  willow  reticule 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand  an  old-fash- 
ioned china  tea-cup  without  a handle;  it 
was  one  of  half  a dozen  of  the  same  sort  ly- 
ing in  the  reticule,  which  she  had  preserved 
ever  since  her  childhood,  and  had  brought 
with  her  to-day  as  a small  present  for  Clym 
and  Eustacia. 

The  boy  started  on  his  errand,  and  soon 
came  back  with  the  water,  such  as  it  was. 
Mrs.  Yeobright  attempted  to  drink,  bnt  it 
was  so  warm  as  to  give  her  nausea,  and  she 
threw  it  away.  Afterward  she  still  remain- 
ed sitting,  with  her  eyes  closed. 

The  boy  waited,  played  near  her,  caught 
several  of  the  little  bro%vn  butterflies  which 
abounded,  and  then  said,  as  he  waited  again, 
44 1 like  going  on  better  than  biding  still. 
Will  you  soon  start  again  t” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44 1 wish  I might  go  on  by  myself,”  he  re- 
sumed, fearing,  apparently,  that  he  was  to 
be  pressed  into  some  unpleasant  service. 
44  Do  you  want  me  any  more,  please  T” 

Mrs.  Yeobright  made  no  reply. 

44  What  shall  I tell  mother  t”  the  boy  con- 
tinued. 

44  Tell  her  you  have  seen  a broken-hearted 
woman  cast  off  by  her  son.” 

Before  quite  leaving  her  he  threw  npon 
her  face  a wistful  glance,  os  if  he  were  pos- 
sessed by  a misgiving  about  the  generosity 
of  forsaking  her  thus.  He  gazed  into  her 
face  in  a vague,  woudering  manner,  like 
that  of  one  examining  some  strange  old 
manuscript,  the  key  to  whose  characters  is 
undi8Coverable.  He  was  not  so  young  as 
to  be  absolutely  without  a sense  that  sym- 
pathy was  demanded,  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  be  free  from  the  terror  felt  in  childhood 
at  beholding  misery  in  adult  quarters  hith- 
erto deemed  impregnable ; and  whether  she 
were  in  a position  to  cause  trouble  or  to 
snffer  from  it,  whether  she  and  her  affliction 
were  something  to  pity  or  something  to  fear, 
it  was  beyond  him  to  decide.  He  lowered 
his  eyes,  and  went  on  without  another 
word.  Before  he  had  gone  half  a mile  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  her,  except  that  she 
was  a woman  who  had  sat  down  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Yeobriglit’s  exertions,  physical  and 
emotional,  had  well-nigh  prostrated  her; 
bnt  she  continued  to  creep  along  in  short 
stages  with  long  breaks  between.  The  sun 
had  now  got  far  to  the  west  of  south,  and 
stood  directly  in  her  face,  like  some  merci- 
less incendiary,  brand  in  hand,  waiting  to 


consume  her.  With  the  departure  of  the 
boy  all  visible  animation  disappeared  from 
the  landscape,  though  the  intermittent 
husky  notes  of  the  male  grasshoppers  from 
every  tuft  of  furze  were  enough  to  show 
that  amid  the  prostration  of  the  larger  an- 
imal species  an  unseen  insect  world  was 
busy  in  all  the  fullness  of  life. 

At  length  she  reached  a slope  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  distance  from  Alder- 
worth  to  her  own  home,  where  a little  patch 
of  shcpherd’s-thyme  iutnided  upon  the  path ; 
and  she  sat  down  upon  the  perfumed  mat  it 
formed  there.  In  front  of  her  a colony  of 
ants  had  established  a thoroughfare  across 
the  way,  where  toiled  a never-ending  and 
heavy-laden  throng.  To  look  down  npon 
them  was  like  observing  a city  street  from 
the  top  of  a tower.  She  remembered  that 
this  bustle  of  ants  had  been  in  progress  for 
years  at  the  same  spot — doubtless  those  of 
the  old  times  were  the  ancestors  of  these 
who  walked  there  now.  She  leaned  back 
to  obtain  more  thorough  rest,  and  the  soft 
eastern  portion  of  the  sky  w as  as  great  a 
relief  to  her  eyes  as  the  thyme  was  to  her 
head.  While  she  looked  a heron  arose  on 
that  side  of  the  sky,  and  flew  on  with  his 
face  toward  the  sun.  He  had  come  drip- 
ping wet  from  some  pool  in  the  valleys,  and 
as  he  flew  the  edges  and  lining  of  his  wings, 
his  thighs,  and  his  breast  were  so  caught  by 
the  bright  light  that  they  appeared  as  if 
formed  of  burnished  silver.  Up  in  the  ze- 
nith, where  he  was,  seemed  a free  and  happy 
place,  away  from  all  contact  with  the  earth- 
ly ball  to  which  she  was  pinioned ; and  she 
wished  that  she  could  arise  uncrushed  from 
its  surface,  and  fly  as  he  flew  then. 

Bnt  being  a mother,  it  was  inevitable 
that  she  should  soon  cease  to  ruminate  npon 
her  own  condition.  Had  the  track  of  her 
next  thought  been  marked  by  a streak  in 
the  air,  like  the  path  of  a meteor,  it  would 
have  shown  a direction  contrary  to  the  her- 
on’s, and  have  descended  to  the  eastward 
npon  the  roof  of  Clym’s  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRAGICAL  MEETING  OF  TWO  OLD 
FRIENDS. 

He  in  the  mean  time  hod  aroused  himself 
from  sleep,  sat  np,  and  looked  around.  Ens- 
tacia  was  sitting  in  a chair  hard  by  him,  and 
though  she  held  a book  in  her  hand,  she  had 
not  looked  into  it  for  some  time. 

“Well,  indeed!”  said  Clym,  brushing  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  44  How  soundly  I have 
slept ! I have  had  such  a tremendous  dream 
too : one  I shall  never  forget.” 

44 1 thought  you  had  been  dreaming,”  said 
she. 

44  Yes.  It  was  abont  my  mother.  I 
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dreamed  that  I took  you  to  liar  bouse  to 
make  up  differences,  and  when  we  got  there 
we  couldu’t  get  in,  though  she  kept  on  cry- 
ing to  us  for  help.  However,  dreams  are 
dreams.  What  o’clock  is  it,  Eustacia  !” 

u Half  past  two.” 

“ So  late,  is  it  f I didn’t  mean  to  stay  so 
long.  By  the  time  I have  had  something  to 
eat  it  will  be  after  three.” 

“Aim  is  not  come  back  from  the  village, 
and  I thought  I would  let  you  sleep  on  till 
she  returned.” 

Clym  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Presently  he  said,  “ Week  after  week  passes, 
and  yet  mother  does  not  come.  I thought  I 
should  have  heard  something  from  her  long 
before  this.” 

Thought,  misgiving,  regret,  fear,  resolu- 
tion, ran  their  swift  course  of  expression  in 
Eustacia’s  dark  eye.  She  was  face  to  face 
with  a monstrous  difficulty,  and  she  resolved 
to  get  free  of  it  by  postponement. 

“ I must  certainly  go  to  Blooms  End  soon,” 
he  continued,  “aud  I think  I had  better  go 
alone.”  He  picked  up  his  leggings  and 
gloves,  threw  them  down  again,  and  added, 
“ As  dinner  will  be  so  late  to-day,  I will  not 
go  back  to  the  heath,  but  work  in  the  gar- 
den till  the  evening,  and  then,  when  it  will 
be  cooler,  I will  walk  to  Blooms  End.  I am 
quite  sure  that  if  I make  a little  advance, 
mother  will  be  willing  to  forget  all.  It  will 
be  rather  late  before  I can  get  home,  as  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  the  distance  either 
way  in  less  than  an  hour.  But  you  will  not 
mind  for  one  evening,  deart  What  are 
yon  thinking  of  to  make  you  look  so  ab- 
stracted !” 

“I  can  not  tell  yon,”  she  said,  heavily. 
“I  wish  we  didn’t  live  here,  Clym.  The 
world  seems  all  wrong  in  this  place.” 

“Well — if  we  make  it  so.  I wonder  if 
Tliomasin  has  been  to  Blooms  End  lately  t 
I hope  so.  But  probably  not,  os  she  is,  I 
believe,  expecting  to  be  confined  in  a week 
or  two.  I wish  I had  thought  of  that  be- 
fore. Mother  must  indeed  be  very  lonely.” 

“I  don’t  like  yon  going  to-night.” 

“ Why  not  to-night  I” 

“ Something  may  be  said  which  will  ter- 
ribly injure  me.” 

“ My  mother  is  not  vindictive,”  said  Clym, 
his  color  faintly  rising. 

“But  I wish  you  would  not  go,”Enstacia 
repeated,  in  a low  tone.  “ If  you  will  agree 
not  to  go  to-night,  I promise  to  go  by  my- 
self to  her  house  to-morrow,  and  make  it  up 
with  her,  aud  wait  till  you  fetch  me.” 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  do  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  at  every  previous  time 
that  I have  proposed  it  you  have  refused  f” 

“I  can  not  explain,  further  than  that  I 
should  like  to  see  her  alone  before  you  go,” 
she  answered,  with  an  impatient  move  of 
her  head,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  anx- 
iety more  frequently  seen  upon  those  of  a 


sanguine  temperament  than  upou  such  as 
herself. 

“Well,  it  is  very  odd  that  just  when  I 
have  decided  to  go  myself,  you  should  want 
to  do  what  I proposed  long  ago.  If  I wait 
for.  you  to  go  to-morrow,  another  day  will 
be  lost ; and  I know  I shall  be  unable  to  rest 
another  night  without  b&viug  been.  I want 
to  get  this  settled,  and  will.  Yon  mnst  visit 
her  afterward : it  will  be  all  the  same.” 

“ I could  even  go  with  you  now  f” 

“ You  could  scarcely  walk  there  and  back 
without  a longer  rest  than  I shall  take. 
No,  not  to-night,  Eustacia.” 

“ Let  it  be  as  you  say,  then,”  she  replied, 
iu  the  quiet  way  of  one  who,  though  willing 
to  ward  off  evil  consequences  by  a mild  ef- 
fort, would  let  events  fall  out  as  they  might, 
sooner  than  wrestle  hard  to  direct  them. 

Clym  then  went  into  the  garden ; and  a 
thoughtful  languor  stole  over  Eustacia  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  which  her 
husbaud  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather. 

In  the  evening  he  set  out  on  the  journey. 
Although  the  heat  of  summer  was  yet  in- 
tense, the  days  had  considerably  shortened, 
and  before  lie  had  advanced  a mile  on  his 
way  all  the  heath  purples,  browns,  and 
greens  had  merged  in  a uniform  dress  with- 
out airiness  or  gradation,  and  broken  only 
by  touches  of  white,  where  the  little  heaps 
of  clean  quartz  sand  showed  the  entrance  to 
a rabbit  burrow,  or  where  the  white  Hints 
of  a foot-path  lay  like  a thread  over  the 
slopes.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  isolated 
and  stunted  thorns  which  grew  here  aud 
there,  a night-hawk  revealed  his  presence 
by  whirring  like  the  clack  of  a mill  as  long 
as  he  could  hold  his  breath,  then  stoppiug, 
flapping  his  wings,  wheeling  round  the  bnsb, 
alighting,  and,  after  a silent  iuterval  of  list- 
ening, beginning  to  whir  again.  At  each 
brushing  of  Clym’s  feet,  white  miller-moths 
flew  into  the  air  just  high  enough  to  catch 
upon  their  dusty  wings  the  mellowed  light 
from  the  w?est,  which  now  shone  across  the 
depressions  and  levels  of  the  ground  without 
falling  thereon  to  light  them  up. 

Yeobright  walked  ou  amid  this  quiet  scene 
with  a hope  that  all  would  soon  be  well. 
At  length  he  came  to  the  place  where,  four 
hours  earlier,  his  mother  had  sat  down  ex- 
hausted on  the  knoll  covered  with  shep- 
herd’s-thyrae.  Hie  tread  was  noiseless  hero. 
Hence  it  was  that  a sound  between  a breath- 
ing and  a moan,  which  suddenly  spread  into 
the  air  at  this  place,  distinctly  reached  his 
ears.  He  stopped  on  the  instant,  looked  to 
where  the  sound  came  from;  but  nothing 
appeared  there  above  the  verge  of  the  hill- 
ock stretching  against  the  sky  in  an  un- 
broken line.  He  moved  a few  stops  in  that 
direction,  and  now  he  perceived  a recumbent 
figure  Almost  close  at  his  feet. 

| Among  the  different  possibilities  os  to  the 
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person’s  individuality  which  rushed  upou 
Yeobright’s  mind,  there  did  not  for  a mo- 
ment occur  to  him  any  idea  of  one  of  his  own 
family.  On  such  a warm  evening  the  person 
was  as  likely  to  be  there  from  choice  as  from 
necessity.  Sometimes  furze  - cutters  had 
been  known  to  sleep  out-of-doors  at  these 
times  to  save  a long  journey  homeward  and 
back  again  ; but  Clym  then  remembered  the 
moan  and  looked  closer,  and  saw  that  the 
form  was  feminine ; and  a distress  came 
over  him  like  cold  air  from  a cave.  But  he 
was  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  woman 
was  his  mother  till  he  stooped  and  beheld 
her  face,  pallid,  and  with  closed  eyes. 

His  breath  went,  as  it  were,  out  of  his 
body,  and  the  cry  of  anguish  which  would 
have  escaped  him  died  upon  his  lips.  Dnr- 
iug  the  momentary  interval  that  elapsed 
before  he  became  conscious  that  something 
must  be  done,  all  sense  of  time  and  place 
left  him,  and  it  seemed  os  if  he  aud  his 
mother  were  as  when  he  was  a child  with 
her  many  years  ago  on  this  heath,  at  hours 
similar  to  the  present.  Then  he  awoke  to 
activity;  and  bending  yet  lower,  he  fonnd 
that  slie  still  breathed,  aud  that  her  breath, 
though  feeble,  was  regular,  except  when 
disturbed  by  an  occasional  gasp. 

“Oh,  what  is  itf  Mother,  are  you  very 
ill — you  are  not  dying  I”  he  cried,  pressing 
his  lips  to  her  face.  “I  am  your  Clym. 
How  did  you  come  here  f What  does  it  all 
mean  !” 

At  that  moment  the  chasm  in  their  lives, 
which  his  love  for  Eustacia  had  caused,  was 
not  remembered  by  Yeobright,  and  to  him 
the  present  joined  continuously  with  that 
friendly  past  that  had  been  their  experience 
before  the  division. 

She  moved  her  lips,  appeared  to  know 
him,  but  could  not  speak ; aud  then  Clym 
began  to  consider  how  best  to  move  her,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  get  her  away  from 
the  spot  before  the  dews  were  intense.  He 
was  able-bodied,  and  his  mother  was  thin. 
He  clasped  his  arms  round  her,  lifted  her  a 
little,  and  said,  “ Does  that  hurt  you  f” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  lifted  her  np; 
then,  at  a slow  pace,  went  onward  with  his 
load.  The  air  was  now  completely  cool; 
but  whenever  he  passed  over  a sandy  patch 
of  ground  uncarpeted  with  vegetation,  there 
was  reflected  from  its  surface  into  his  face 
the  heat  which  it  had  imbibed  dnring  the 
day.  At  the  beginning  of  his  undertaking 
he  had  tbonght  but  little  of  the  distance 
which  yet  would  have  to  be  traversed  be- 
fore Blooms  End  could  be  reached;  but 
though  he  had  slept  that  afternoon  he  soon 
began  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  bnrden. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  like  JEneas  with  his  fa- 
ther, the  bats  circling  round  his  headlight- 
jars  flapping  their  wings  within  a yard  of 
his  face,  and  not  a human  being  within  call. 

While  he  was  yet  nearly  a mile  from  the 


house  his  mother  exhibited  signs  of  restless- 
ness under  the  constraint  of  being  borne 
along,  as  if  his  arms  were  irksome  to  her. 
He  lowered  her  upon  his  knees,  and  looked 
around.  The  point  they  had  now  reached, 
though  far  from  home,  was  not  more  than 
half  a mile  from  the  group  of  cottages  oc- 
cupied by  Fairway,  Sam,  Humphrey,  and  the 
Canties.  Moreover,  fifty  yards  off  stood  a 
hut,  built  of  clods  aud  covered  with  turves, 
but  now  eutirely  disused.  The  simple  out- 
line of  the  lonely  shed  was  visible,  and  thith- 
er he  determined  to  direct  his  steps.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  he  laid  her  down  care- 
fully by  the  entrance,  and  then  ran  and  cut 
with  his  pocket-knife  an  armful  of  the  dri- 
est fern.  Spreading  this  within  the  shed, 
which  was  entirely  open  on  one  side,  he 
placed  his  mother  thereon ; then  he  ran 
with  all  his  might  toward  the  dwelling  of 
Fairway. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed, 
disturbed  only  by  the  broken  breathing  of 
the  sufferer,  when  moving  figures  began  to 
animate  the  line  between  heath  aud  sky. 
In  a few  moments  Clym  arrived  with  Fair- 
way, Humphrey,  and  Susan  Nunsuch;  Oily 
Dowden,who  had' chanced  to  be  at  Fair- 
way’s, Christiau,  and  Grandfer  Cantle  fol- 
lowing her  helter-skelter  behind.  They 
had  brought  a lautern  and  matches,  water, 
a pillow,  and  a few  other  articles  w hich  had 
occurred  to  their  minds  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment.  Sam  had  been  dispatched  to 
Blooms  End  for  brandy,  and  Humphrey 
fetched  Fairway’s  pony,  upon  which  he  rode 
off  to  the  nearest  medical  man,  with  direc- 
tions to  call  at  Wildeve’s  on  his  way  and 
inform  Thomasin  that  her  aunt  was  unwell. 

Sam  and  the  brandy  soon  arrived,  and 
was  administered  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern ; after  which  she  became  sufficiently 
conscious  to  signify  by  signs  that  something 
was  wrong  with  her  foot.  Oily  Dowden  at 
length  understood  her  meaning,  and  exam- 
ined the  foot  indicated.  It  was  swollen 
and  red.  Even  os  they  watched  the  red  be- 
gan to  assume  a more  livid  color,  in  the 
midst  of  which  appeared  a scarlet  speck 
smaller  than  a pea,  and  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  a drop  of  blood,  which  rose  above  the 
smooth  flesh  of  her  ankle  in  a hemisphere. 

“I  know  what  it  is,”  cried  Sam.  “She 
has  been  stung  by  an  adder!” 

“ Yes,”  said  Clym,  instantly.  “ I remem- 
ber when  I was  a child  seeing  just  snch  a 
bite.  Oh,  my  poor  mother!” 

“It  was  my  father  who  was  bit,”  said 
Sam.  “And  there’s  only  one  way  to  cure 
it.  You  must  rub  the  place  with  the  fat  of 
other  adders,  and  the  only  way  to  get  that 
is  by  frying  them.  That's  what  they  did 
for  him.” 

“ ’Tis  an  old  remedy,”  said  Clym,  distract- 
edly, “and  I have  doubts  about  it.  But  we 
can  do  nothing  else  till  the  doctor  comes.” 
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“ ’Tis  a sure  cure,”  said  Oily  Dowden,  with 
emphasis.  “ I’ve  used  it  when  I used  to  go 
out  nursing.” 

“Then  we  must  pray  for  daylight,  to 
catch  them,”  said  Clym,  gloomily. 

“ I will  see  what  I can  do,”  said  Sam. 

He  took  a green  hazel  which  he  had  used 
as  a walking-stick,  split  it  at  the  end,  in- 
serted a small  pebble,  and  taking  the  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  went  out  into  the  heath. 
Clym  had  by  this  time  lit  a small  lire,  and 
dispatched  Susan  Nunsuch  for  a frying-pan. 
Before  she  had  returned  Sam  came  in  with 
three  adders,  one  briskly  coiling  and  uncoil- 
ing in  the  cleft  of  the  stick,  and  the  other 
two  hanging  dead  across  it. 

“ I have  only  been  able  to  get  one  alive 
and  fresh  as  he  ought  to  be,”  said  Sam. 
“ These  limp  ones  are  two  I killed  to-day  at 
work,  but  as  they  don’t  die  till  the  sun  goes 
down,  they  can’t  be  very  stale  meat.” 

The  live  adder  regarded  the  assembled 
group  with  a sinister  look  in  its  evil  black 
eye,  and  the  beautiful  brown  and  jet  pat- 
tern on  its  back  seemed  to  intensify  with 
indignation.  Mrs.  Yeobright  saw  the  creat- 
ure, and  the  creature  saw  her:  she  quiver- 
ed throughout,  and  averted  her  eyes. 

“Look  at  that,”  murmured  Christian  Can- 
tie.  “ Neighbors,  how  do  we  know  but  that 
something  of  the  old  serpent  in  God’s  gar- 
den, that  gied  the  apple  to  the  young  wom- 
an with  no  clothes,  lives  on  in  adders  and 
snakes  still  ? Look  at  his  eye — for  all  the 
world  like  a villainous  sort  of  black  currant. 
’Tis  to  be  hoped  be  can’t  ill-wish  us.  There’s 
folks  in  the  heath  who’ve  been  overlooked 
already.  I will  never  kill  another  adder  as 
long  as  I live.” 

“ Well,  ’tis  right  to  be  afeard  of  things, 
if  folks  can’t  help  it,”  said  Grandfer  Cantle. 
“ ’Twould  have  saved  me  many  a brave  dan- 
ger in  my  time.” 

“ I fancy  I heard  something  outside  the 
shed,”  said  Christian.  “I  wish  troubles 
would  come  in  the  daytime,  for  then  a man 
could  show  his  courage,  and  hardly  beg  for 
mercy  of  the  most  broomstick  old  woman  he 
should  see,  if  ho  was  a brave  man,  and  able 
to  run  out  of  her  sight.” 

“ Even  such  an  ignorant  fellow  as  I should 
know  better  than  do  that,”  said  Sam. 

“Well,  there’s  calamities  where  wo  least 
expect  it,  whether  or  no.  Neighbors,  if  Mrs. 
Yeobright  were  to  die,  d’ye  think  we  should 
be  took  up  and  tried  for  the  manslaughter 
of  a woman  f ” 

“ No,  they  couldn’t  bring  it  in  that,”  said 
Sam,  “ unless  they  could  prove  we  had  been 
poachers  at  some  time  of  our  lives.  But 
she’ll  fetch  round.” 

“ Now  if  I had  been  stung  by  ten  adders  I 
should  hardly  have  lost  a day’s  work  for’*,’’ 
said  Grandfer  Cantle.  “ Such  is  my  spirit 
when  I am  on  my  mettle.  But  perhaps  ’tis 
natural  in  a man  trained  for  war.  Yes,  I’ve 
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gone  through  a good  deal ; but  nothing  ever 
came  amiss  to  me  after  I joiued  the  Locals 
in  four.”  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  at 
a mental  picture  of  himself  iu  uniform.  “ I 
was  always  first  in  the  most  galliautest 
scrapes  iu  my  younger  days.” 

“ I suppose  that  was  because  they  always 
used  to  put  the  biggest  fool  afore,”  said 
Fairway,  from  the  tiro,  beside  which  he 
knelt,  blowiug  it  with  his  breath. 

“ D’ye  think  so,  Timothy  f”  said  Grandfer 
Cantle,  coming  forward  to  Fairway’s  side, 
with  sudden  depression  in  his  face.  “ Then 
a man  may  feel  for  years  that  he  is  good 
solid  company,  and  be  wrong  about  himself 
after  all  f ” 

“Never  mind  that  question,  Grandfer. 
Stir  your  stumps,  and  get  some  more  sticks. 
’Tis  very  nonsense  of  an  old  man  to  prattle 
so  when  life  and  death’s  in  mangling.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  with 
melancholy  conviction.  “Well,  this  is  a 
bad  night  altogether  for  them  that  have 
done  well  in  their  time,  and  if  I were  ever 
such  a dab  at  the  hautboy  or  tenor-viol,  I 
shouldn’t  have  the  heart  to  play  tunes  upon 
’em  now.” 

Susan  now  arrived  with  the  frying-pan, 
when  the  live  adder  was  killed  and  the 
heads  of  the  three  taken  off.  The  remain- 
ders, being  cut  into  lengths  and  split  open, 
were  tossed  into  the  pan,  which  began  hiss- 
ing and  crackling  over  the  fire.  Soon  a rill 
of  clear  oil  trickled  from  the  carcasses, 
whereupon  Clym  dipped  the  corner  of  his 
handkerchief  into  the  liquid  and  anointed 
the  wound. 


CHAPTER  YHI. 

EUSTACIA  HEARS  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE,  AND 
BEHOLDS  EVIL. 

In  the  mean  time  Eustacia,  left  alone  in 
her  cottage  at  Alderworth,  had  become  con- 
siderably depressed  by  the  posture  of  af- 
fairs. The  consequences  which  might  re- 
sult from  Clym’s  discovery  that  his  mother 
had  been  turned  from  his  door  that  day 
were  not  such  as  she  feared,  but  they  were 
likely  to  be  disagreeable,  and  this  was  a 
quality  in  events  which  she  hated  as  much 
as  the  dreadful. 

To  be  left  to  pass  the  evening,  by  herself 
was  irksome  to  her  at  any  time,  and  this 
evening  it  was  more  irksome  thau  usual  by 
reason  of  the  excitements  of  the  past  hours. 
The  two  visits  had  stirred  her  into  restless- 
ness. She  was  not  wrought  to  any  great 
pitch  of  uneasiness  by  the  probability  of 
appearing  in  an  ill  light  in  the  discussion 
between  Clym  and  his  mother,  but  she  was 
wrought  to  vexation ; aud  her  slumbering 
activities  were  quickened  to  the  extent  of 
wishing  that  she  had  opened  the  door.  She 
had  certainly  believed  that  Clym  was  awake, 
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and  tbe  excuse  would  be  an  boneBt  one  as 
far  as  it  went ; but  nothing  could  save  ber 
from  censure  in  rofusing  to  answer  at  tbe 
first  knock.  Yet  instead  of  blaming  her- 
self for  tbe  issue,  she  laid  tbe  fault  upon 
tbe  shoulders  of  some  indistinct  Zeus  or 
colossal  Ozymandias  who  bad  framed  ber 
situation  and  ruled  her  lot. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  was  pleasanter 
to  walk  by  night  than  by  day,  and  when 
Clym  had  been  absent  about  an  hour  she 
suddenly  resolved  to  go  out  in  the  direction 
of  Blooms  End,  on  the  chance  of  meeting 
him  on  his  return.  When  she  reached  the 
garden  gate  she  heard  wheels  approaching, 
and  looking  round  beheld  her  grandfather 
coming  up  in  his  car. 

“ I can’t  stay  a minute,  thank  ye,”  he  an- 
swered to  her  greeting.  “I  am  driving  to 
East  Egdon ; but  I turned  up  here  just  to 
tell  you  the  news.  Perhaps  yon  have  heard 
— abont  Mr.  Wildeve’s  fortune  t” 

“ No,”  said  Eustacia,  blankly. 

“Well,  he  has  come  into  a fortune  of 
eleven  thousand  pounds  — uncle  died  in 
Canada,  just  after  hearing  that  alibis  fami- 
ly, whom  he  was  seuding  home,  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  in  the  Cassiopeia;  so  Wilde ve 
has  come  into  every  thing  without  in  the 
least  expecting  it.” 

Eustacia  stood  motionless  a while.  “ How 
long  has  he  known  of  this  f”  she  asked. 

“ Well,  it  was  known  to  him  this  morn- 
ing early,  for  I knew  it  at  ten  o’clock,  when 
Charley  came  back.  Now  he  is  what  I 
call  a lucky  man.  What  a fool  you  were, 
Eustacia !” 

“ In  what  way  t”  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes 
in  apparent  calmness. 

“ Why,  in  not  sticking  to  him  when  you 
had  him.” 

“Had  him,  indeed!” 

“ I did  not  know  there  had  ever  been  any 
thing  between  you,  till  lately ; and  faith  I 
should  have  been  hot  and  strong  against  it 
if  I had  known ; but  since  it  seems  that 
there  was  some  sniffing  between  ye,  why 
the  deuce  didn’t  you  stick  to  him  ?” 

Eustacia  made  no  reply,  but  she  looked 
as  if  she  could  say  as  much  upon  that  sub- 
ject as  he,  if  she  chose. 

“And  how  is  your  poor  purblind  hus- 
band V9  continued  the  old  man.  “Not  a 
bad  fellow  either,  as  far  as  he  goes.” 

“ He  is  quite  well.” 

“It  is  a good  thing  for  his  cousin  what 
d’ye  call  her.  By  jingo,  yon  ought  to  have 
been  in  that  place,  my  girl ! Now  I must 
drive  on.  Do  you  want  any  assistance — 
what’s  mine  is  yours,  you  know.” 

“Thank  you,  grandfather,  we  are  not  in 
want  at  present,”  she  said,  coldly.  “ Clym 
cuts  furze,  but  he  does  it  mostly  as  a useful 
pastime,  because  he  can  do  nothing  else.” 

“He  is  paid  for  his  pastime,  isn’t  bet 
Three  shillings  a hundred,  I heard.” 


“Clym  has  money,”  she  said,  coloring; 
“ but  he  likes  to  earn  a little.” 

“ Very  well — good-by.”  And  the  captain 
drove  on. 

When  her  grandfather  was  gone,  Eusta- 
cia went  on  her  way  mechanically,  but  her 
thoughts  were  no  longer  concerning  her 
mother-in-law  and  Clym.  Wilde  ve,  not- 
withstanding his  complaints  against  his 
fate,  had  been  seized  upon  by  destiny  and 
placed  in  the  sunshine  once  more.  Eleven 
thousand  pounds!  From  every  Egdon  point 
of  view  he  was  a rich  man.  In  Eustacia’s 
eyes,  too,  it  was  an  ample  sum— one  suffi- 
cient to  supply  those  wants  of  hers  which 
had  been  stigmatized  by  Clym  in  his  more 
austere  moods  as  vain  and  luxurious. 
Though  she  was  no  lover  of  money,  she 
loved  what  money  could  briug;  and  the 
new  accessories  she  imagined  arouud  him 
clothed  Wildeve  with  a great  deal  of  inter- 
est. She  recollected  now  how  quietly  well 
dressed  he  had  been  that  morniug : he  had 
probably  put  on  his  newest  suit,  regardless 
of  damage  by  briers  aud  thorns.  And  then 
she  thought  of  his  manner  toward  herself. 

“ Oh,  I see  it,  I see  it,”  she  said.  “ How 
much  he  wishes  lie  had  me  now,  that  he 
might  giv'e  me  all  I desire !” 

In  recalling  the  details  of  his  glances  and 
words — at  the  time  scarcely  regarded — it 
became  plain  to  her  how  greatly  they  had 
been  dictated  by  his  knowledge  of  this  new 
event.  “Had  he  been  a man  to  bear  a jilt 
ill-will,  he  would  have  told  me  of  his  good 
fortune  in  crowing  tones:  instead  of  doing 
that,  he  mentioned  not  a word,  in  deference 
to  my  misfortunes,  and  merely  implied  that 
he  loved  me  still  as  one  superior  to  him.” 

Wildeve’s  silence  that  day  on  what  had 
happened  to  him  was  just  the  kind  of  be* 
bavior  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
such  a woman.  Those  delicate  touches  of 
good  taste  were,  in  fact,  one  of  the  strong 
points  in  his  demeanor  toward  the  other  sex. 
The  peculiarity  of  Wildeve  was  that,  while 
at  one  time  passionate,  upbraiding,  and  re- 
sentful toward  a woman,  at  another  he 
would  treat  her  with  such  unparalleled 
grace  os  to  make  previous  neglect  appear 
as  no  discourtesy,  injury  as  no  insult,  inter- 
ference as  a delicate  attention,  and  the  min 
of  her  honor  as  excess  of  chivalry.  This 
man,  whose  admiration  to-day  Eustacia  had 
disregarded,  whose  good  wishes  she  had 
scarcely  taken  the  trouble  to  accept,  whom 
she  had  showed  out  of  the  bouso  by  the 
back-door,  was  the  possessor  of  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds,  a man  of  fair  professional  ed- 
ucation, and  one  who  had  served  his  arti- 
cles with  a civil  engineer. 

So  intent  was  Eustacia  upon  Wildeve’s 
fortunes  that  she  forgot  how  much  closer  to 
her  own  course  wrere  those  of  Clym ; and  in- 
stead of  walking  on  to  meet  him  at  once,  she 
sat  down  upon  a stone.  She  was  disturbed 
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in  her  reverie  by  a voice  behind,  and  turn- 
ing her  head,  beheld  the  old  lover  and  fortu- 
nate inheritor  of  wealth  immediately  beside 
her. 

She  remained  sitting,  though  the  fluctua- 
tion in  her  look  might  have  told  auy  man 
who  kuew  her  so  well  as  Wilde ve  that  she 
was  thinking  of  him. 

“ How  did  you  come  here  ?”  she  said,  in 
her  clear  low  tone.  “ I thought  you  were 
at  home.” 

“I  went  ou  to  the  village  after  leaving 
your  garden ; and  now  I have  come  back 
again : that’s  all.  Which  way  are  you  walk- 
ing, may  I ask!” 

She  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  of 
Blooms  End.  “ I am  going  to  meet  my  hus- 
band. I thiuk  I may  possibly  have  got  into 
trouble  while  you  were  with  me  to-day.” 

“ How  could  that  be  f” 

“ By  not  letting  in  Mrs.  Yeobright.” 

“I  hope  that  visit  of  mine  did  you  no 
harm.” 

“ None.  It  was  not  your  fault,”  she  said, 
quietly. 

By  this  time  she  had  risen ; and  they  in- 
voluntarily sauntered  ou  together,  without 
speaking,  for  two  or  three  minutes;  when 
Eustacia  broke  silence  by  saying,  “I  pre- 
sume I must  congratulate  you.” 

“ On  what  ? Oh  yes,  on  my  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds,  you  mean.  Well,  since  I didn’t 
get  something  else,  I must  be  content  with 
getting  that.” 

“ You  seem  very  indifferent  about  it.  Why 
didn’t  yon  tell  me  to-day  when  you  came?” 
she  said,  in  the  tone  of  a neglected  person. 
“ I heard  of  it  quite  by  accident.” 

“ I did  mean  to  tell  you,”  said  Wildeve. 
“But  I — well,  I will  speak  frankly — I did 
not  like  to  mention  it  when  I saw,  Eustacia, 
that  your  star  was  not  high.  The  sight  of 
a man  lying  wearied  out  with  hard  work, 
as  your  husbaud  lay,  made  me  feel  that  to 
brag  of  my  own  fortnue  to  you  would  be 
greatly  out  of  place.  Yet,  as  yon  stood 
there  beside  him,  I could  not  help  feeling, 
too,  that  in  a great  respect  he  was  a richer 
man  than  I.” 

At  this  Eustacia  said,  with  slumbering 
mischievousness,  “What,  would  you  ex- 
change with  him — your  fortune  for  me?” 

“ I certainly  would,”  said  Wildeve. 

“As  we  are  imagining  what  is  impossible 
and  absurd,  suppose  we  change  the  subject.” 

“Very  well;  and  I will  tell  you  of  my 
plans  for  the  future,  if  you  care  to  hear  them. 
I shall  permanently  invest  nine  tliousaud 
pounds,  keep  one  thousand  as  ready  money, 
and  with  the  remaining  thousand  travel  for 
a year  or  so.” 

“ Travel  f What  a bright  idea ! Where 
will  you  go?” 

“ From  here  to  Paris,  where  I shall  pass 
the  winter  and  spring.  Then  I shall  go  to 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  before 


the  hot  weather  comes  on.  In  the  summer 
I shall  go  to  America,  aud  thou,  by  a plan 
not  yet  settled,  I shall  go  to  Australia  aud 
round  to  India.  By  that  time  I shall  have 
begun  to  have  had  euough  of  it.  Then  I 
shall  probably  come  back  to  Paris  again; 
and  there  I shall  stay  as  long  as  I can  af- 
ford to.” 

“ Back  to  Paris  again,”  she  murmured,  in 
a voice  that  was  nearly  a sigh.  She  had 
uever  once  told  Wildeve  of  the  Parisian  de- 
sires which  Clym’s  descriptions  had  sown  in 
her ; yet  here  was  he  involuntarily  in  a po- 
sition to  gratify  them.  “ You  thiuk  a good 
deal  of  Pari 9,”  she  added. 

“Yes.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  central 
beauty  spot  of  the  world.” 

“And  in  mine.  Aud  Thomosin  will  go 
with  you  ?” 

“ Yes ; if  she  cares  to.  She  may  prefer  to 
stay  at  home.” 

“ So  you  will  be  going  about,  and  I shall 
be  staying  here.” 

“ I suppose  you  will.  But  we  know  whose 
fault  that  is.” 

“ I am  not  blaming  you,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“Oh,  I thought  you  were.  If  ever  you 
should  be  iuclined  to  blame  me,  thiuk  of  a 
certain  evening  by  Blackbarrow,  when  you 
promised  to  meet  me  and  did  uot.  Yon  sent 
me  a letter;  aud  my  heart  ached  to  read  that 
as  I hope  yours  never  will.  That  was  oue 
point  of  divergence.  I then  did  something 
in  haste.  . . . But  she  is  a good  woman,  and 
I will  say  no  more.” 

“ I kuow  that  the  blame  was  on  my  side 
that  time,”  said  Eustacia.  “ But  it  had  not 
always  been  so.  However,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  too  sudden  in  feeling.  Damou, 
don’t  reproach  me  auy  more — I cau’t  bear 
that.” 

They  went  on  silently  for  a distance  of  a 
mile  aud  more,  when  Eustacia  said,  suddenly, 
“ Haven’t  you  come  out  of  your  way,  Mr. 
Wildeve?” 

“My  way  is  any  where  to-uight.  I will 
go  with  you  as  far  as  the  hill  on  which  we 
can  see  Blooms  End,  as  it  is  getting  late  for 
you  to  be  alone.” 

“ Don’t  trouble.  I am  not  obliged  to  be 
out  at  all.  I thiuk  I would  rather  you  did 
not  accompany  me  farther.  This  sort  of 
thing  would  have  an  odd  look  if  known.” 

“ Very  well,  I will  leave  you.  What  light 
is  that  on  the  hill  ?” 

She  looked,  and  saw  a flickering  fire-light 
proceeding  from  the  open  side  of  a hovel  a 
little  way  before  them.  The  hovel,  which 
she  had  hitherto  always  found  empty,  seem- 
ed to  be  inhabited  now. 

“ Since  you  have  come  so  far,”  said  Eus- 
tacia, “ will  you  see  me  safely  past  that  hut  ? 
I thought  I should  have  mot  Clym  some- 
where about  here,  but  as  he  doesu’t  appear, 
I will  hosteu  ou  and  get  to  Blooms  End  be- 
fore he  leaves.” 
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They  advanced  to  the  turf  shed,  and  when 
they  got  near,  the  fire-light  and  the  lantern 
inside  showed  distinctly  enough  the  form 
of  a woman  reclining  on  a bed  of  fern,  a 
gronp  of  heath  men  and  women  standing 
around  her.  Eustacia  did  not  recognize 
Mrs.  Yeobright  in  the  reclining  figure,  nor 
Clym  as  one  of  the  standers-by,  till  she  came 
close.  Then  she  quickly  pressed  her  hand 
upon  Wildeve’s  arm,  and  signified  to  him  to 
come  back  from  the  open  side  of  the  shed 
into  the  shadow. 

“It  is  my  husband  and  his  mother,"  she 
whispered,  in  an  agitated  voice.  “ What  can 
it  mean  T Will  you  step  forward  and  tell  me  t” 

Wildeve  left  her  side  and  went  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  hut.  Presently  Eustacia  per- 
ceived that  he  was  beckoning  to  her,  and 
she  advanced  and  joined  him. 

“ It  is  a serious  case,”  said  Wildeve. 

From  their  position  they  could  hear  what 
was  proceeding  inside. 

“I  can  not  think  where  she  could  have 
been  going,”  said  Clym  to  some  one.  “ She 
had  evidently  walked  a long  way,  but  even 
when  she  was  able  to  speak  just  now  she 
would  not  tell  me  where.  What  do  you 
really  think  of  her?” 

“ There  is  a great  deal  to  fear,”  was  grave- 
ly answered  in  a voice  which  Eustacia  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  only  surgeon  in  the 
district.  “ She  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  bite  of  the  adder ; but  it  is  exhaustion 
which  has  overpowered  her.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  her  walk  must  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally long.” 

“ I used  to  tell  her  not  to  overwalk  her- 
self this  weather,”  said  Clym,  with  distress 
in  his  voice.  “Do  you  think  we  did  well 
in  using  the  adder’s  Fat  t” 

“Well,  it  is  a very  ancient  remedy — the 
old  remedy  of  the  viper-catchers,  I believe,” 
replied  the  doctor.  “ It  is  mentioned  as  an 
infallible  ointment  by  Hoffman,  Mead,  and 
I think  the  Abb<5  Fontana.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  as  good  a tiling  as  yon  could  do, 
though  I question  if  some  other  oils  would 
not  have  been  equally  efficacious.” 

“ Come  here ! come  here !”  was  then  rapid- 
ly said  in  soft  female  tones ; and  Clym  and 
the  doctor  could  be  heard  rushing  forward 
from  the  back  part  of  the  shed  where  they 
had  been  standing. 

“Oh,  what  is  itt”  whispered  Eustacia. 

“”Twas  Thomasin  who  spoke,”  said  Wild- 
eve. “ Then  they  have  fetched  her.  I won- 
der if  I had  better  go  in — yet  it  might  do 
harm.” 

For  a long  time  there  was  utter  silence 
among  the  gronp  within ; and  it  was  broken 
at  last  by  Clym  saying,  in  an  agonized  voice, 
“ Oh,  doctor,  what  does  it  mean  ?” 

The  doctor  did  not  reply  at  once;  ulti- 
mately he  said,  “ She  is  sinking  fast.  Her 
heart  was  previously  affected,  and  physical 
exhaustion  has  dealt  the  finishing  blow.” 


Then  there  was  a weeping  of  females,  then 
waiting,  then  hushed  exclamations,  then  a 
strange  gasping  sound,  then  a painful  still- 
ness. 

“ It  is  all  over,”  said  the  doctor. 

Farther  back  in  the  hut  the  cotters  whis- 
pered, “ Mrs.  Yeobright  is  dead.” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  two  watch- 
ers observed  the  form  of  a small  old-fash- 
ioned child  entering  at  the  open  side  of  the 
shed.  Susan  Nunsuch,  whose  boy  it  was, 
went  forward  to  the  opening,  and  silently 
beckoned  to  him  to  go  back. 

“ Pve  got  something  to  tell  ’ee,  mother,” 
he  cried,  in  a shrill  tone.  “That  woman 
asleep  there  walked  along  with  me  to-day ; 
and  she  said  I was  to  say  that  I had  seen 
her,  and  she  was  a woman  cast  off  by  her 
son,  and  then  I came  on  home.” 

A confused  sob  as  from  a man  was  heard 
within,  upon  which  Eustacia  gasped,  faintly, 
“ I must  go  to  him — yet  dare  I do  it  I No : 
come  away.” 

When  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  shed,  she  said,  huskily,  “ I 
am  to  blame  for  this.  There  is  evil  in  store 
for  me.” 

“ Was  not  she  admitted  to  your  house,  aft- 
er all  f”  Wildeve  inquired. 

“ No : and  that’s  where  it  all  lies,  or  I’m 
mistaken.  I shall  not  intrude  upon  them : 
I shall  go  straight  home.  Damon,  good-by. 
I can  not  speak  to  you  any  more  now.” 

They  parted  company,  and  when  Eustacia 
had  reached  the  next  hill  she  looked  back. 
A melancholy  procession  was  wending  its 
way  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  from  the 
hut  toward  Blooms  End.  Wildeve  was  no- 
where to  be  seen. 


IN  A JEWISH  BOOKSTORE. 

IT  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
“ Ghetto”  in  an  American  city,  and  espe- 
cially in  New  York.  But  there  certainly  is 
on  tho  east  side  of  the  Bowery,  below  Canal 
Street,  almost  as  distinctive  a Jewish  quar- 
ter as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  old  Eu- 
ropean cities  where  the  Jews  for  centuries 
have  been  a proscribed  race.  Butchers, 
bakers,  grocers,  and  even  carpenters  display 
sigus  in  Hebrew  characters,  although  tlio 
language  employed  is  the  patois  called  Jii- 
disch-Dentscli  (Jewish  German),  which  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  pure  German 
as  does  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  In  the  shop 
windows  where  provisions  of  any  kind  are 
sold  a placard  bearing  the  Hebrew  word 
Coshei',  or  proper,  is  usually  found,  convey- 
ing the  information  that  the  food  lias  been 
examined  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  pronounced  clean. 

The  Jews  who  inhabit  this  quarter  in- 
clude many  Germans  and  some  Bohemians, 
who  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  land  of  their 
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adoption ; but  they  are  mostly  Russian  and 
Polish  emigrants,  who  are  extremely  fanat- 
ical, and  have  no  desire  to  know  the  Eng- 
lish language,  or,  indeed,  learn  any  thing 
which  may  tend  to  change  their  ancient 
mode  of  life.  The  most  orthodox  of  the  up- 
town synagogues  are  not  orthodox  enough 
for  them.  They  are  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Pharisees.  Besides  having  schools  of  their 
own,  in  which  nothing  but  the  Talmud  is 
studied,  they  have  their  own  synagogues 
aud  their  own  courts,  which  decide  all  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  amoug  them,  wheth- 
er the  questions  raised  are  ou  matters  civil 
or  ecclesiastical.  The  decrees  of  the  Beth 
Din , or  House  of  Judgment,  are  based  on 
the  ancient  canons  of  the  Talmud,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  them.  The  opiuions  of 
this  rabbinical  court  are  often  absurdly 
whimsical ; but  they  are  received  with  great 
respect,  aud  no  one  dreams  of  disputing 
them.  Even  divorces  are  granted  by  the 
Beth  Din , and  sometimes  lead  to  much  trou- 
ble, for  the  rabbinical  law  comes  in  direct 
coutlict  with  the  law  of  the  laud.  The  Tal- 
mud, for  instance,  allows  a man  to  put  away 
his  w ife  if  she  burns  the  soup  in  preparing 
the  dinner. 

It  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  that  one 
finds  at  home  the  small  army  of  itinerant 
glaziers  and  peddlers,  whose  swarthy  com- 
plexions and  strongly  marked  features  are 
familiar  to  every  body.  Refugees  from  the 
griuding  tyranny  of  Russian  rule,  and  ap- 
parently unable  as  yet  to  realize  that  in 
this  country  they  are  free,  these  poor  emi- 
grants continue  a “ peculiar  people,"  keep- 
ing together  in  self-imposed  ostracism,  liv- 
ing very  much  as  they  lived  in  the  squalid 
Ghettos  of  Europe,  aud  as  their  forefathers 
lived  before  them  during  centuries  of  unre- 
lenting persecution.  The  second  genera- 
tion, however,  soon  become  Americanized. 
By  the  thrift  and  industry  which  may  be 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  race,  from 
peddlers  they  become  store-keepers.  They 
move  a little  further  up  towm,  away  from 
their  narrowed  and  tribal  surroundings,  aud 
in  another  generation  or  so  their  names  be- 
come conspicuous  in  the  leading  business 
marts  and  thoroughfares,  where  they  have 
bloomed  into  the  full  dignity  of  merchants, 
and,  as  a rule,  of  liberal  American  citizens. 
Their  children  attend  the  public  schools, 
are  comely,  and  have  lost  that  half-eager, 
half-frightened  expression  of  countenance, 
born  of  the  Ghetto  and  its  centuries  of  cruel 
humiliation,  which  one  often  sees  in  the 
Jewish  face  of  the  lower  type.  These  Amer- 
ican Jews  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of 
submitting  their  differences  to  the  decision 
of  the  Beth  Din ; and  as  to  ritual  matters, 
they  have  shed  the  ultra-orthodoxy  of  their 
gran dsi res  for  the  more  moderate  Judaism 
of  to-day,  as  it  is  represented  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  varied  phases  of  its  modern  de- 


velopment in  the  scoro  or  more  of  syna- 
gogues and  temples  of  New  York. 

Strolling  through  Allen  Street,  the  centre 
of  the  Jewish  quarter,  we  find  ourselves  in 
Division  Street.  Here  and  there  the  bold, 
square  Hebrew  characters  ou  the  sign- 
boards attract  the  eye,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  strange  guttural  sounds  of  the  Jiidisch- 
Deutsch  patois  salute  the  ear  as  we  meet 
or  pass  some  dark-visaged  denizens  of  the 
neighborhood,  all  talking  loudly  aud  ges- 
ticulating vehemently,  with  many  a shrug 
of  the  shoulder  and  motion  of  the  hand. 

We  pause  in  frout  of  a Jewish  bookstore, 
which  has  queer  cabalistic-looking  letters 
painted  on  the  windows.  Through  the 
panes  of  glass  we  can  see  a variety  of  strange 
articles,  which  we  presume  are  in  some  way 
related  with  the  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
but  of  which  we  know  neither  the  name  nor 
the  use,  and  rows  of  shelves  filled  with  great 
folio  volumes  labelled  in  Hebrew.  What 
kind  of  books,  one  wonders,  can  these  be  f 
Who  buy  and  read  them  f Surely  not  the 
poor,  squalid-looking  people  who  live  in  this 
uncauny  neighborhood.  Not,  for  iustance, 
the  ragged,  smutty-faced  youug  man  we  saw 
just  now  mending  a broken  window  in 
Hester  Street,  nor  the  old-clothes  dealer 
who  is  driving  a bargain  with  the  woman 
across  the  street.  Surely  such  people  as 
these  cau  neither  care  for  nor  understand 
the  literature  of  a dead  language ! Why, 
they  are  ignorant  even  of  the  vernacular! 
Yet  we  remember  that  the  poor  Hebrew 
youth  Spinoza  wrote  his  greatest  philo- 
sophical W’orks  while  making  his  living  by 
following  the  humble  occupation  of  polish- 
ing lenses  for  telescopes.  But  let  us  enter 
the  store.  We  can  there  soon  satisfy  our 
curiosity. 

Behind  the  counter  stands  the  bookseller, 
conversing  w?itli  a bon  lie  tless,  poorly  clad, 
shrivelled-up  little  old  Polish  woman,  who 
has  thrown  down  before  him  a parcel  of  He- 
brew parchmeut  rolls,  which  she  is  trying  to 
sell  to  him.  Judging  from  the  characteristic 
“ ski"  at  the  end  of  his  name  over  the  door, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  speaks  lierpatow, 
the  master  of  the  shop  is  probably  of  the  same 
nationality  as  his  customer.  He  is  an  eld- 
erly, intellectual-looking  man,  w ith  a sallow 
complexion  aud  a profusion  of  thick  curly 
black  hair  and  beard,  both  well  streaked  with 
gray.  As  he  peers  quizzically  at  the  wom- 
an over  his  gold-rimmed  glasses,  he  elevates 
his  bushy  eyebrow's  in  a manner  which  starts 
into  play  all  the  wrinkles  in  his  forehead, 
giving  him  rather  a sardonic  expression. 
The  woman,  in  a whining,  nasal  voice,  keeps 
up  a continuous  chatting  in  Jiidisch-Deutsch. 
But  the  bookseller  evidently  has  given  her 
his  ultimatum,  for  she  now  receives  from 
him  no  other  recognition  than  an  occasional 
impatient,  deprecatory  shake  of  the  head. 

Turning  from  her,  he  says  to  us  in  good 
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English, “ She  asks  twenty-five  dollars  for 
them.  But  it  is  too  much.  They  are  not 
worth  more  than  ten  dollars  to  me.” 

The  scrolls  are  beautiful  manuscripts, 
and  look  as  if  they  should  he  worth  much 
more  than  that,  if  only  as  curiosities. 

“ What  are  they  f”  we  ask. 

“They  are  what  are  called  ‘The  Five 
Rolls.’  This  one  is  the  MegiUahy  or  Book 
of  Esther.  That  long  one  is  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  others  are  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah.  They  are  not  worth 
more — ” 

The  old  woman  interrupts,  and  begs  him 
to  give  her  fifteen  dollars  for  the  lot. 

The  bookseller  shakes  his  head  negatively, 
whereupon  she  gathers  the  scrolls  into  her 
apron,  and  makes  a feint  of  moving  toward 
the  door.  With  a rapid  glance  at  her  halt- 
ing attitude,  which  tells  him  that  she  does 
not  mean  to  go,  he  continues  his  remarks 
with  well-assumed  indifference:  “No!  they 
are  not  worth  more  than  ten  dollars  to  me. 
No  doubt  they  cost  a great  deal  more  than 
that  in  Russia,  where  they  came  from : it 
would  take  a good  scribe  six  weeks  to  write 
them ; but  we  don’t  use  them  in  that  form 
in  the  synagogues  here.  Each  has  to  be 
sung  to  a regular  song  of  its  own;  but 
there’s  hardly  any  one  now  in  New  York 
who  knows  the  proper  tunes  but  myself. 
Besides,  tho  rolls  are  much  too  long  to  be 
sung  in  tho  old  style  nowadays.  Solomon’s 
Song  alone  takes  a good  hour  and  a half.” 

As  might  be  supposed  of  a race  who  have 
produced  the  immortal  poets  of  the  Bible, 
many  of  whose  compositions  were  sung  in 
the  Temple  with  grand  orchestral  and  cho- 
ral accompaniments,  not  to  speak  of  such 
modern  celebrities  as  Mendelssohn,  Meyer- 
beer, Haldvy,  Rubinstein,  and  Offenbach, 
the  Jews  are  naturally  a musical  people. 
Even  the  poorest  among  them  are  so  foud 
of  good  singing  that  a chazan,  or  precentor, 
with  a fine  voice,  commands  almost  his  own 
price,  just  like  a first-class  opera  singer,  and 
persons  of  ail  conditions  crowd  the  syna- 
gogue to  hear  him.  From  his  childhood 
the  Jew  is  taught  to  sing  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  not  to  read  them.  For  every 
passage  there  is  the  proper  cadence,  which 
would  tell  tho  listener,  even  though  he  did 
not  understand  a word  of  Hebrew,  whether 
the  passage  intoned  was  a question,  a reply, 
an  argument,  and  so  on.  On  any  Saturday 
morning  or  festival  of  the  Jewish  Church 
one  may  hear  this  peculiar  chanting  to  per- 
fection in  the  Reformed  Temple  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  in  the  Orthodox  synagogue  in 
West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

To  return  to  our  bookseller.  The  poor 
woman  looks  at  him  wistfully  os  she  moves 
slowly  toward  the  street  door.  She  asks  for 
fourteen  dollars — for  thirteen — for  twelve 
dollars  for  the  scrolls.  But  he  does  not  relent. 


“ How  did  the  woman  come  by  the  manu- 
scripts f”  we  ask. 

“ She  says  they  belonged  to  her  husband, 
who  died  about  a month  ago.  He  brought 
them  with  him  from  Poland,  I suppose.” 

The  widow  returns  to  the  counter,  throws 
down  the  scrolls  with  a deep  sigh,  and  holds 
out  her  hand  for  the  ten  dollars  the  book- 
seller has  offered  her  for  them.  He  has 
conquered,  and  doubtless  has  got  a bargain. 
With  a practiced  eye,  skimming  their  con- 
tents from  right  to  left,  he  examines  the 
parchments ; he  takes  out  a greasy-looking 
wallet,  couuts  out  the  amount  due,  and  the 
purchase  is  consummated. 

We  remark  that  he  must  be  very  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew  language  to  be  able!  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
manuscripts  by  such  a hasty  perusal  of  their 
contents. 

“ Oh,”  he  replies,  “ I could  see  at  a glance 
that  they  were  all  right.  I’ve  been  in  this 
business  for  many  years,  and  am  something 
of  an  expert.  There  was  a time  w hen  I’d 
get  as  much  as  fifty  dollars  for  examining  a 
Sephar  Torah  (Book  of  the  Law).  But  I’m 
hardly  strong  enough  for  that  work  now'. 
It  hurts  my  backhand  I’ve  had  to  give  it  up.” 

He  shows  us  several  Sepharim  (the  word  is 
the  plural  form  of  Sephar ),  Each  contains 
the  entire  Pentateuch,  beautifully  written 
on  a continuous  roll  of  parchment,  the  skins 
being  neatly  stitched  together.  Every  syn- 
agogue  owns  several  such  sets,  the  portion 
of  the  law  for  the  day  being  always  chant- 
ed from  one  of  them. 

The  Sephar  before  us  is  a marvel  of  fine 
penmanship.  There  are  no  “points”  (i.  e.y 
vowels)  in  the  manuscript.  A practiced 
Hebrew  scholar  uses  them  neither  in  read- 
ing nor  writing. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry,  the  bookseller 
says : “ We  used  to  get  three  hundred  dollars 
for  such  a Sephar.  But  now  we  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  seventy-five  dollars,  which,  of 
course,  is  little  enough  for  a work  requiring 
so  much  careful  labor.  Times  are  hard,  and 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  can 
get.  This  business  used  to  be  very  good, 
but  now  some  of  our  best  customers,  as  soon 
as  they  make  money,  join  one  of  the  fash- 
ionable Reformed  temples  up  town,  and 
generally  we  never  see  them  agaiu.  Why, 
we  do  not  sell  nearly  as  many  talisim  as  we 
used  to.” 

The  tali $ is  a white  fringed  scarf  of  silk  or 
wool,  containing  a thread  of  blue,  worn  at 
prayers  by  every  orthodox  Jew.  It  is  white 
as  emblematic  of  purity,  with  horizontal 
stripes  or  ribbons  of  blue.  Such  a scarf  was 
worn  by  Jesus.  The  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood,  according  to  the  Gospel,  came  be- 
hind him  and  touched  the  border  (krasjiedon) 
of  his  garment.  This  was  the  talis  gardoly 
or  great  talis.  There  is  also  the  talis  karton, 
or  little  talis,  which  the  orthodox  Jew  con- 
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stantly  wears  under  his  shirt.  It  consists 
of  two  quadrangular  pieces  of  wool  or  silk, 
joined  together  by  two  broad  straps,  with  a 
space  left  sufficient  for  the  head  to  pass  be- 
tween, something  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Romish  scapular.  From  each  corner  hangs 
a fringe. 

The  practice  of  wearing  these  scarfs  owes 
its  origin  to  the  command  found  in  Numbers, 
xv.  37-39: 

“And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments, 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon 
the  fringe  of  the  borders  a ribband  [or  thread]  of  blue : 
and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a fringe,  that  ye  may  look 
npon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and  do  them.” 

While  the  bookseller  was  explaining  all 
this  to  us,  a customer  entered  the  store  with 
a little  boy.  He  was  well  dressed,  and  had 
none  of  the  common  Hebrew  characteristics 
of  manuer  or  feature,  although  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a Jew',  and  an  orthodox 
one.  The  boy  had  arrived  at  the  age  (thir- 
teen years)  for  wearing  tephilim , or  phylac- 
teries, and  this  visit  was  for  the  puq>ose  of 
buying  him  a set.  From  a drawer  behind 
the  counter  containing  all  sizes  a suitable 
set  was  selected.  The  boy,  a bright,  intel- 
ligent little  fellow,  insisted  on  trying  them 
on  at  once.  The  phylacteries  consist  of  a 
tiny  leathern  box  containing  certain  Scrip- 
tural texts,  which  is  bound  with  a narrow 
leathern  strap  upon  the  left  baud  of  the 
devotee,  and  another,  with  a similar  fasten- 
ing, which  is  bound  as  a frontlet  between  the 
eyes,  in  obedience  to  the  command  found 
four  times  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Deu- 
teronomy : 

“ And  it  [the  law]  shall  be  for  a sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a memorial  between  thine  eyes.” 

The  Reformed  Jews  regard  the  ordinance 
metaphorically,  but  the  orthodox  follow  it 
literally. 

In  obedience  to  his  father’s  instructions, 
the  boy  took  off  his  coat  and  bared  his  left 
arm ; but  it  being  remembered  that  he  was 
left-handed,  he  pulled  down  his  shirt  sleeve 
and  bared  his  right  arm  instead.  The  phy- 
lactery for  the  arm  was  then  placed  just 
above  the  elbow,  or  the  thick  part  of  the 
flesh,  particular  care  being  taken  that  noth- 
ing interposed  between  the  phylactery  and 
the  naked  arm.  The  ligature,  with  the 
blackened  side  outward,  was  then  bound 
around  the  arm  seven  times,  and  thrice 
around  the  middle  Anger  of  the  hand.  The 
phylactery  for  the  head  was  bound  so  that 
the  projection — the  little  box — rested  in 
front  between  the  eyes.  Not  having  yet 
been  instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of  “ lay- 
ing tephilim ,”  which  is  a practice  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  orthodox  Jews,  the 
boy  laughed  merrily  as  he  caught  a glimpse 
of  his  reflection  in  the  show-case.  His  fa- 
ther reproved  him  so  severely  that  the  lit- 


tle fellow  began  to  cry,  but  an  affectionate 
kiss  aud  the  present  of  a silver  quarter 
quickly  chased  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and 
as  the  twain  left  the  store  the  boy  was  in- 
sisting on  being  allowed  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing home  the  tephilim  in  his  own  pocket. 

As  the  bookseller  is  putting  back  in  the 
drawer  the  sets  of  phylacteries  he  has  been 
showing  to  the  departed  customer,  he  takes 
up  from  a heap  of  similar  ones  a long  ram’s 
horn.  This,  he  explains,  is  a Shophar , such 
as  is  blown  in  the  synagogues  on  the  Jewish 
New-Year  ( Rosh  Hashanah)  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  ( Yom  Kippur ),  according  to  a 
custom  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Bible,  when 
the  Shophar  was  sounded  to  summon  the 
people  to  prayer.  Each  instrument  (which 
is  a perfectly  plain  ram’s  horn,  very  difficult 
to  sound  for  those  who  have  not  practiced 
on  it)  must  be  cosher , and  is  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  rabbinical  inspector. 

Scrutinizing  the  contents  of  the  booksell- 
er’s show-case,  we  notice  a number  of  little 
cylindrical  tubes  of  glass,  containing  tiny 
scrolls  of  parchment.  The  tubes  and  their 
contents  are  called  m'zuzot.  There  are  also 
similar  tubes  of  tin,  made  for  a poorer  class 
of  customers.  We  learn  that  literally  m*zu- 
zahy}  (the  word  is  the  singular  form  of  m'zu- 
zoi)  means  a door-post,  but  it  actually  refers 
to  the  passages  of  Scripture  (Deuteronomy, 
vi.  4-9,  and  xi.  13-21)  which  are  rolled  up 
and  fastened  to  the  portals  of  each  room  in 
the  dwelling  of  every  orthodox  Jewish  fam- 
ily, in  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  command : 
“Thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house  aud  on  thy  gates.”  The  word 
Shaddai  (Almighty  God)  is  written  on  the 
back  of  the  scrolls  so  as  to  be  seen  through 
the  glass,  and  in  the  tin  tube  there  is  a hole 
through  which  the  same  word  is  visible. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  show-case  we 
find  sample  copies  of  Jewish  cookery-books, 
calendars,  prayer-books,  and  elementary  He- 
brew works,  some  written  in  German  and 
others  in  Jiidisch-Dentsch.  There  is  also  a 
curious  book  in  English,  called  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, giving  a story  of  his  life  according  to 
rabbinical  tradition ; and  there  is  a pamphlet 
in  English  with  the  title  Tub  Taam. 

“ Tub  Taam  ! Why,  what’s  that  ?”  we  ask. 

“It’s  a translation  of  Zebi  Friedmann’s 
Hebrew  work  in  justification  of  Shechitah, 
the  Jewish  mode  of  killing  animals,”  says 
the  bookseller.  “ Friedmann  is  dead.  He 
was  a very  learned  man,  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand English,  and  he  couldn’t  get  the 
pamphlet  translated  in  his  lifetime.  I don’t 
know  who  made  this  translation.  Fried- 
mann wrote  Tub  Taam  in  1866  in  defense  of 
the  Jewish  butchers,  who  were  much  fright- 
ened by  Mr.  Bergh  giving  them  notice  that 
their  slaughter-houses  would  all  be  closed 
if  they  did  not  explain  satisfactorily  the 
charges  of  cruelty  in  their  mode  of  killing 
which  had  been  made  to  his  society.  The 
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result  was  a complete  vindication  of  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  were  shown  to  be  much  more  humane 
than  the  methods  employed  iu  the  common 
slaughter-houses.” 

A glance  at  the  booksellers  shelves  shows 
that  most  of  them  are  filled  with  various 
editions  of  the  ChumashyOr  Pentateuch,  some 
with  the  text  alone,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  with  commentaries  by  noted  rab- 
bins. The  favorite  commentary  is  that  of 
Rashi.  But  as  this  is  in  pure  Hebrew,  which 
is  not  generally  understood,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  a Jiidisch-Dentsch  translation  in  the 
Hebrew  character.  The  latter  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  German  character,  which 
centuries  of  persecution  made  hateful  to  the 
Jews  as  that  of  the  language  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

A set  of  Chumash  of  this  description  is  in 
five  volumes,  and  costs  about  five  dollars. 
The  bookseller  tells  us  that  his  principal 
customer  for  it  is  some  peddler,  glazier,  or 
old-clothesman,  who  understands  neither 
Hebrew  nor  pure  German,  but  as  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  sinful  to  grow  up  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  he  acquaints 
himself  with  the  Pentateuch  through  the 
medium  of  the  wretched  patois  of  his  native 
place. 

For  those  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  read  the  Pentateuch  in  pure  German  there 
is  the  popular  translation  of  Jolilsen,  which 
is  written  in  the  Hebrew  character,  like  the 
famous  German  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
the  critic  Mendelssohn  (a  kinsman  of  the 
great  composer) — the  first  Jewish  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  any  modern  lan- 
guage. Then  there  are  Rabbi  Jacob’s  Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  ; the  Haphtoroth , 
or  weekly  portions  of  the  prophets,  usually 
called  Tscnnorennah,  and  the  Weiber  Chumash , 
or  Woman’s  Pentateuch,  full  of  fanciful 
wood-cuts.  For  more  advanced  students 
there  are  the  works  of  Maimonides  (the  fa- 
mous physician  to  the  Sultan  Saladin,  de- 
scribed in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Talisman),  with 
the  commentary  by  the  learned  Abarbanel. 
The  readers  of  Maimonides  form  a class  or 
school  for  themselves.  They  are  generally 
of  a metaphysical  or  rationalistic  turn  of 
mind.  Other  students  devote  themselves  to 
the  mysticism  of  the  Edbbala , or  theosophy, 
while  agaiii  others  apply  themselves  to  the 
works  of  Nacbmauides,  Becliai,  Aben  Ezra, 
and  Kimclii,  great  Jewish  scholars,  especial- 
ly the  last  two  named,  whose  acuteness  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
tho  Scriptures  are  unequalled. 

But  towering  above  every  thing  except 
the  Bible  itself  in  the  esteem  of  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  too  costly 
a work,  however,  to  be  owned  by  the  ordi- 
nary customer  of  the  Division  Street  book- 
seller, who,  however,  sells  a good  many 
copies  payable  in  weekly  installments.  A 
You  LVII.-No.  841.-49 


common  set  of  the  Talmud,  bound  in  leath- 
er, costs  forty  dollars.  It  is  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  aud  is,  indeed,  a library  in  itself, 
being  a vast  congest  of  canon  law,  abound- 
ing with  the  most  subtle  distinctions  and 
disputations,  and  comprising  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
ethics,  agriculture,  and  enough  of  astronomy 
to  regulate  the  feasts  and  calendar,  which 
depend  upon  the  moon.  During  their  per- 
secutions the  Jews  were  compelled  to  omit 
the  original  references  in  the  Talmud  to  the 
Christian  Messiah,  and  in  most  of  the  edi- 
tions blank  spaces  here  and  there  show 
where  these  passages  have  been  expunged. 
The  friendly  bookseller  takes  down  a dusty 
folio  to  show  us  one  of  these  gaps,  and  the 
parallel  volume  of  another  edition  published 
in  Holland — in  Amsterdam  the  Jewish  print- 
ing-press is  never  idle — wherein  the  sup- 
pressed passages  are  all  printed. 

il  Do  you  have  many  Christian  customers 
for  your  books  f”  we  ask. 

“ Ministers  and  students  sometimes  send 
for  Hebrew  works,  but  very  seldom.  The 
clergy,  you  know,  don’t  care  to  go  very 
deeply  into  Hebrew.  Very  few  of  them  can 
do  much  more  than  read.  Sometimes, 
though,  I get  a good  customer.  There  was 
Mr.  B— ■ — , the  dry-goods  man ; he  was  a 
great  linguist,  and  knew  a good  deal  of  He- 
brew. I sold  him  quite  a library,  including 
a large  Sephar  Torah . Then  there  was  a 
rough,  shabbily  dressed  Irishman,  who  came 
into  the  store  one  day  and  looked  about 
the  place,  pretty  much  as  you  are  doing.  I 
didn’t  fancy  his  appearance,  aud  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  ‘Oh,’  said  he,  1 never 
mind  me,  my  friend;  don’t  be  afraid.  I 
shall  buy  something.  You  don’t  think  I 
understand  Hebrew,  eh  V And  with  that 
he  took  down  a Chumash , and  read  from  it 
as  well  as  I could,  and  then  translated  what 
he’d  read.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  too ; 
for  though  he  took  up  a good  hour  of  my 
time,  he  bought  a book.  I found  out  after- 
ward that  he  was  a celebrated  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. I forget  his  name.” 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  do  less  than  did 
this  doctor  of  divinity  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  we  carry  away  Tub  Taam  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a souvenir  of  our  visit. 


DISCORD. 

O that  some  poet,  with  awed  lips  on  fire 
Of  far,  ineffable  altars,  would  arise, 

And  with  his  consecrated  songs  baptize 
Onr  souls  in  harmony,  that  we  might  acquire 
Insight  into  tho  essential  heart  of  life, 
Beating  with  rhythmic  pulses!  There  is  lost, 
In  the  gross  echoes  of  our  brawling  strife. 
Music  more  rare  than  that  which  did  accost 
Shakspearc’s  imagination  when  it  swept 
Nearest  the  infinite.  Onr  spirits  are 
All  out  of  tune ; our  discords  intercept 
The  strains  which,  like  the  singing  of  a star, 
Stream  downward  from  the  Holies,  to  attest, 
Beyond  our  jarring  restlessnesses,  rest. 
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LITTLE  MISS  MOUSE  AND  HER 
MARVELLOUS  SCHOLAR. 

L 

CLAIRSVILLE  is  the  county  town  of 
Clair  County,  and  Clair  County  is,  so 
far  as  population  is  concerned,  the  “ banner 
county”  of  one  of  our  Southern  States — the 
writer  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
saying  which. 

One  afternoon,  a few  years  after  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  Tom  Ter- 
rell, attorney  at  law,  rode  out  of  Clairsville 
on  his  way  to  his  home  some  three  miles  in 
the  country.  As  was  usually  the  case,  he 
was  more  or  less  intoxicated,  rather  more 
than  less  in  this  instance.  Weighing  as  he 
did  over  two  hundred  pounds,  his  intoxica- 
tion was  something  portentous  to  see.  From 
the  moment  he  had  been  helped,  when  leav- 
ing town,  upon  his  sorrel  horse,  he  had  look- 
ed forward,  in  however  hazy  a manner,  to- 
ward meeting  little  Miss  Mouse,  and  as  his 
animal  slowly  toiled  up  the  last  long  hill 
before  reaching  home,  “ Curse  her!”  he  said, 
11  Pm  sure  to  see  her  coming  when  I get  to 
the  top !” 

When  he  had  gained  the  summit,  he  held 
his  pantiug  horse  in  and  steadied  himself  to 
see.  The  road  ran  straight  as  an  arrow  for 
half  a mile  before  him  between  the  post 
oaks,  and  there  she  was,  a mere  mite  in  the 
distance,  coming  steadily  toward  him. 

“ Yes,  Pete,  yonder  she  comes,”  he  inform- 
ed his  horse,  as  if  in  reply  to  its  ears  pricked 
forward.  “ I'd  give  her  a cut  when  we  pass 
if  she  was  a man.  If  she  wosu’t  so  small 
Pd  do  it  anyhow,”  although  lie  knew  that 
he  lied  as  he  said  so.  He  lifted  his  whip, 
shook  it  at  his  approaching  foe,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  his  sorrel  instead  with  a sav- 
age slash.  But,  his  daughter  excepted,  Pete 
was  his  only  friend,  and  long  ago  had  Pete 
learned  that  to  shy  or  to  Btumble  would  be 
to  hurl  his  heavy  master  to  the  earth,  and 
he  endured  the  blow,  bearing  his  burden 
with  painful  precision  still,  and  letting  the 
drunken  curses  go  for  nothing.  Nothing  is 
more  astonishing  than  the  degree  to  which 
a horse  or  a dog  will  come  to  be  like  a wom- 
an in  patience  toward  some  man  who  is 
fallen  far  below  its  own  level. 

“ You  beard  me,  do  you  !”  the  lawyer  de- 
manded of  the  one  who  was  drawing  near. 
“ If  you  must  creep  out  of  your  mouse-trap 
of  a school-house,  why  can't  yon  go  the  oth- 
er way  f”  and,  as  very  often  before,  ho  doom- 
ed her  to  perdition.  Had  she  gone  thither 
she  would  have  had,  so  far  as  his  sending 
was  concerned,  plenty  of  company.  A glance 
would  have  shown  you  that  Tom  Terrell 
was,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a crim- 
inal lawyer.  Tom  Terrell ! The  uame  con- 
veyed the  entire  man  wherever  it  was  heard, 
and  it  was  often  heard,  over  the  whole 
Stale.  Toward  men  in  general  his  attitude 


was  a sort  of  sleeping  hostility — a sleep  eas- 
ily broken.  Let  a man  run  against  him  for 
office,  let  a creditor  urge  a payment  long 
due,  let  his  cattle  break  into  a neighbor's 
corn  field,  whatever  the  occasion  might  be, 
Tom  Terrell  met  it  more  than  half-way. 
They  say  that  the  beast  known  as  the  Tas- 
manian devil  enjoys  tearing  its  prey  to  at- 
oms more  than  it  does  eating  it  afterward, 
and  with  the  lawyer,  too,  a fight  was  more 
than  food.  Here  was  this  Miss  Mouse: 
had  he  not  been  employed  to  oust  her,  on 
the  plea  of  some  defect  of  title,  from  her 
miserable  little  school-house,  especially  as 
she  had  put — this  added  to  the  zest  of  the 
fight  with  him — every  penny  she  had  into 
the  property  f It  was  her  life  which  was  at 
stake,  and  he  had  that  much  the  more  of 
bull-dog  eagerness  to  seize  upon  her  as  if 
she  were  a cat. 

But  things  do  not  always  happen  as  we 
expect.  He  had  intended  to  strike  her  with 
at  least  an  insolent  stare  as  he  passed ; she 
had  proposed  to  be  sorely  afraid ; and  yet 
neither  he  nor  she  did  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Without  looking  up  at  him  as  she  walked 
by,  she  knew  him  to  be  nothing  but  a burly 
ruffian,  very  red,  with  pendent  cheeks,  one 
for  whom  she  had  no  feeling  but  defiant 
pity ; while  he  was  conscious  of  hor  as  of 
the  plainest  and  smallest  of  women  in  her 
dark  suit,  of  whom  he  was  somehow  rather 
afraid  than  otherwise. 

“ Curse  you ! If  I could  get  to  my  house 
by  any  other  road,  I would  never  see  you 
agaiu  5 and,”  he  added,  “ if  you  were  only  a 
man,  or  evon  a big  enough  woman,  you 
would  see !”  But  he  could  not  say  it  aloud 
to  save  his  miserable  soul. 

“If  I could  exist  without  the  exercise,” 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  passed  him,  “ and 
if  there  was  not  that  dreadful  hill  to  climb 
in  the  other  direction — But  I am  not  walk- 
ing for  exercise  to-day.  Poor  man!  you 
know  no  better.  And,  oh!  you  poor,  poor 
Althea!  With  such  a father  as  this,  why 
does  a good  God  lot  you  live  t He  is  worse 
than  your  terrible  affliction.” 

Just  before  the  lawyer  had  ridden  up  she 
had  slackened  her  steps,  had  faltered,  hesi- 
tated, stood  still  by  the  road-side  in  deep 
and  anxious  thought  for  some  time.  His 
presence  had  settled  her  in  some  purpose, 
and  the  pale-faced,  strong-eyed  little  woman 
walked  on  with  fresh  energy,  her  lips  more 
firmly  set,  saying  to  herself,  “ It  is  all  I can 
do.  If  Mrs.  Dunwoddie  fails  me,  I die.” 
For  it  was  more  than  her  usual  walk  she 
was  taking.  She  had  suddenly  resolved  in 
her  desperation  to  go  to  town  and  call  upon 
Mrs.  Dunwoddie.  Colonel  Dunwoddie  was 
her  counsel  in  the  suit  Tom  Terrell  was 
pressiug,  and  she  had  heard  that  his  wife 
was  the  best  woman  in  Clair  County.  She 
would  go  aud  see.  Her  husband,  the  ne- 
groes told  her,  had  just  come  into  enormous 
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wealth ; who  knows  but  that  may  have  lift- 
ed the  household  into  broader  and  kinder 
views  of  things  f Somebody  must  help  her, 
or  she  must — If  the  Duuwoddies  failed 
her,  there  was,  it  dashed  upon  her,  a drug- 
store upon  a certain  corner  of  the  street  in 
town.  But  she  dashed  the  poisons  with  a 
quick  gesture  from  her  in  the  same  instant. 
She  was  glad  that  she  had  no  way  of  getting 
to  town  except  on  foot,  the  exercise  would 
tire  her  from  too  much  thought.  And  so 
she  walked  on.  The  road  was  nothing  but 
deep  sand,  and  now  where  the  horses’  hoofs 
hod  made  it  a little  harder,  now  across  the 
wheel  ruts  to  the  side  of  the  road  where  the 
leaves  lay,  she  walked  steadily  along. 

With  Tom  Terrell  it  was  diderent.  Al- 
most in  the  act  of  passing  her  he  drew  rein, 
took  off  his  hat,  carried  it  in  his  hand,  sat 
more  erect,  Beemed  to  be  trying  to  cool  and 
collect  himself  for  something,  and  somehow 
his  coarse  face  softened  and  improved  as  he 
at  last  reached  his  house. 

Like  himself,  it  was  a large,  overgrown, 
unsightly  structure.  Two-storied,  of  wood, 
standing  back  a dozen  yards  from  the  road, 
you  saw  at  a glance  that  there  was  no  Mrs. 
Terrell  there.  The  palings  needed  painting 
as  much  as  the  house ; the  w indows  were  bro- 
ken as  well  as  uuwashed ; the  dower  beds 
on  either  side  of  the  walk  from  the  un- 
hinged front  gate  to  the  door  had  yielded 
to  Jamestown  weeds  and  mullein  stalks ; the 
dogs  had  left  their  well-gnawed  bones  upon 
the  very  stops ; the  balusters  upon  the  sides 
of  the  portico  were  half  gone ; the  knob  of 
the  door  was  encircled  by  a ring  which  told 
of  a generation  or  two  of  dirty  hands.  Off’ 
to  one  side  of  the  house  was  a shabby  old 
well,  with  its  balanced  pole  and  pendent 
bucket,  while  all  around  it  were  the  pud- 
dles wherein  ducks  and  goslings  enjoyed 
such  refreshment  as  could  be  caught  be- 
tween the  visits  of  the  wandering  pigs. 
The  thoughtful  compensation  of  nature  con- 
cealed under  their  native  darkness  the  dirt 
of  the  negro  children,  but  the  scantiness 
of  their  shirts  not  even  the  climate  could 
excuse.  A more  desolate  home  than  that 
of  Tom  Terrell  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
People  had  a singular  way  of  saying,  “ Of 
course!”  as  they  glauced  at  it  in  passing. 
As  invariably  they  would  add,  “ And  his 
daughter,  too.  Why  don’t  she  die  ? — poor 
littlo  wretch !” 

A loutish  negro  man,  whom  his  master 
sainted  as  “ Mage,”  was  in  waiting  to  help 
him  dismount,  and  to  take  his  horse  and  his 
hat,  which  was  still  in  his  hand.  While 
Mage  was  disposing  of  these,  the  lawyer 
took  off  his  collar,  neckcloth,  and  coat,  and 
stood  at  the  well,  his  big  head  bowed  as  if 
in  worship,  one  huge  red  hand  upon  the 
boxing,  aud  as  soon  os  be  could  the  negro 
poured  gourdful  after  gonrdfnl  of  water  over 
his  master’s  head  from  behind,  dipping  it 


out  of  the  pendent  bucket.  Mr.  Terrell 
caught  the  water  in  his  hands  as  it  stream- 
ed down,  and  washed  his  face  and  head  and 
neck,  spluttering  as  he  did  so,  and  very  co- 
piously. It  was  not  done  without  a lurch 
now  and  then ; but  he  seemed  to  be  sober- 
ing as  he  dried  himself,  ears  aud  hair,  upon 
a profusion  of  brown  towel,  repeating  as 
he  did  so  a question  he  had  asked  before 
he  had  dismounted : “ Your  Miss  Althea  well, 
yon  say?” 

“ Yes,  Sab,  ’s  well ’s  usual,”  was  the  re- 
ply of  Mage. 

“ Is — is  she  f”  and  the  face  of  the  man 
brightened,  as  he  put  on  a clean  collar  the 
other  had  brought  him,  brushed  his  hair  by 
the  aid  of  a haud-glass,  tied  his  neckcloth, 
drew  on  a capacious  and  very  dingy  dress- 
ing-gown, gave  himself  a shake,  aud  asked, 
“ Am  I all  right  ? Look  good,  Mage.” 

The  negro  took  a critical  view  of  his  for- 
mer owner,  and  said,  “ Yes,  Sah ; all  right, 
Sah.” 

“ No,  I ain’t.  Cup  of  coffee,  Mage — hot 
and  strong.” 

It  was  in  readiness,  for  a very  fat  negro 
woman  handed  it  to  Mage  out  of  the  kitch- 
en window  near  by  as  he  spoke. 

“ She’s  all  right,  is  she,  Maggy  ?”  the  law- 
yer asked  of  her. 

“Drefful  pain,  Sah.  She’ll  be  mighty 
glad  to  see  you,”  replied  the  woman — a cer- 
tain motherhood  in  her  aspect,  which  ap- 
peared all  the  more  abundant  as  well  as  re- 
liable by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  depth 
and  breadth  of  her  overflowing  health. 

“Pain?”  The  white  man’s  face  fell  as 
she  spoke,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
hair,  his  neck-tie,  palled  down  his  vest, 
glanced  down  his  trousers,  looked  at  his 
dusty  boots. 

“You  rascal,  black  ’em.  Forget  ;em 
again,  and  you  will  see ! Make  haste !” 

“ Clar  forgot,”  the  negro  said,  and  did  so. 
His  master  entered  the  house,  went  up 
stairs,  stood  at  a door  there,  slipped  some 
lozenges  into  his  mouth,  opened  the  door, 
and  called, 

“ Althea,  my  dear !” 

No  jury  would  have  recognized  as  Tom 
Terrell’s  the  tones  in  which  it  was  said.  In 
fact,  the  man  had  ceased  to  be  a lawyer — 
was  no  longer  Tom  Terrell!  To  judge  by 
what  went  before,  yon  would  have  expected 
the  most  charming  of  ladies  to  have  answer- 
ed his  call,  instead  of  which  there  was  a 
shrill  cry  from  the  inner  room: 

“Yes,  Tom!  Oh,  but  I am  so  glad — bo 
glad!”  and  a poor, pallid, utterly  wilted  girl 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  pushed  open  the  door 
and  limp6d  in,  baiting  painfully,  her  long, 
thin  arms  extended  toward  him.  “ So  glad 
— glad !”  she  said. 

Colonel  Dunwoddie  was  the  most  devoted 
of  fathers  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  gentle- 
men, bat  even  he  had  never  shown  such 
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tenderness  to  his  invalid  wife  as  this  his 
burly  and  bitter  enemy  now  did  as  he  took 
the  girl  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  but  not 
upon  the  lips — upon  the  shrunken  cheeks 
and  drawn  forehead  instead,  the  child  rest- 
ing in  his  bosom  as  if  wearied  to  death. 

“ I thought  you  never  would  come,  Tom !” 
she  said.  “ The  horrid  old  clock  wouldn't 
go  hardly  at  all.  I made  Mammy  Maggy 
move  the  hands  on,  but  it  didn't  do  one  bit 
of  good.  I'm  so  tired!  It  has  hurt  so! 
Mammy  has  told  me  all  she  knows  over  and 
over  again  long  ago,  till  I know  it  all  better 
than  she  does.  Bring  me  any  thing  V ' 

“Yes,  darling,”  he  replied.  “I  couldn't 
think  of  any  thing  but  another  tea  set. 
Don't  throw  it  away,”  he  added,  beseech- 
ingly, as  he  produced  a box  from  his  coat. 
“I'll  tell  you  what  I would  do.  When 
Maggy  says  supper  is  ready,  I'll  take  you 
down  with  every  doll  you've  got.  We  will 
all  take  tea  together  out  of  your  new  set. 
Will  that  do  !” 

“ No,  but  you  are  too  big,  Tom,”  she  ex- 
claimed, the  smile  upon  her  aged  face  more 
pitiful  to  see,  child  as  she  was,  than  tears 
would  have  been.  “ Yes,  you  may;  but  you 
mustn't  eat  more'n  your  share.”  The  frail 
hands  opened  the  box  with  a trembling 
which  was  from  pain  rather  than  eagerness, 
and,  making  her  father  sit  down,  she  spread 
out  the  contents  upon  his  knees. 

“ If  I let  you  drink  out  of  this,”  and  she 
held  up  a tiny  cup,  “promise  you  won't 
swallow  cup  and  all.” 

“ I won't : and  how  has  pa’s  darling  been 
to-day  T Maggy  said  you  didn't  have  much 
pain,”  he  said,  soothingly. 

“Then  mammy  lied.  Pain,  always  pain! 
What  did  my  mother  mean,”  she  demanded, 
glancing  up  at  him  with  keen,  rat-like  eyes 
sharpened  by  life-long  suffering,  “ by  going 
and  dying  f” 

“She  couldn’t  help  it,  Althea.”  But  the 
man's  purple  face  grew  suddenly  white  at 
the  question.  Who  knows  what  the  child 
might  have  picked  up  from  the  negroes  f 
He  added,  quickly,  “How  are  your  dolls 
coming  on  f Do  you  want  any  more f” 

“For  good  gracious'  sake,  no!”  with  a 
shrill  cry.  “ I've  got  more  now  than  I can 
take  care  of.  Look  here !” 

The  child  slid  down  from  his  knee,  strew- 
ing the  floor  with  her  new  crockery,  and 
limped  to  the  door,  dragging  him  after  her 
into  another  room  inhabited  by  dolls  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes. 

“ They  weary  my  life  out,  Tom,”  she  said, 
“ quarrelling,  falling  down  so  as  to  knock 
each  other  over,  getting  sick.  When  they 
can't  do  any  other  mischief,  they  just  sit 
and  stare.  Maggy  is  their  grandmother, 
aud  they  all  hate  her.  I'm  tired  of  them. 
Take  me  down  to  snpper.  You  vixens !”  she 
added,  shaking  a fist  at  her  numerous  fami- 
ly, “not  a soul  of  you  shall  go  down  stairs. 


Let  me  hear  any  fuss  among  yon  while  I am 
gone — just  let  me ! Take  me  down, Tom.” 

From  devoted  love  and  long  use,  there 
was  not  a particle  of  make-believe  in  the 
man  as  he  did  so.  Had  he  been  a younger 
brother,  he  could  not  have  entered  more 
sincerely  into  the  work  of  entertaining  her, 
nor  could  he  have  been  entertained,  and  in 
good  earnest,  a hundredth  part  as  much. 
A human  being  must  have  some  variety  of 
life,  and  she  was  the  one  variety  with  him 
upon  his  eternal  quarrelling  with  all  the 
world  besides.  Even  he  must  love  some- 
thing, and  he  did  not  reciprocate  the  affec- 
tion of  Pete  even.  This  daughter  was  lit- 
erally the  only  thing  he  did  love,  ever  had 
loved.  He  entered  into  her  whims,  listened 
delightedly  to  her  odd  remarks,  did  his  best 
to  make  her  forget  her  misery.  The  first  op- 
portunity— and  it  would  come  soon  enough 
— of  a savage  assault  upon  somebody  will 
enable  him  to  restore  the  balance  of  his 
habitual  brutality.  Possibly  there  was  an 
unconscious  return  upon  his  part  to  his  own 
childhood  while  humoring  his  daughter; 
certainly  he  had  genuine  pleasure  in  it; 
and  even  fat  Maggy,  waiting  on  them,  could 
detect  the  flickering  likeness  between  the 
overgrown  and  uncouth  man  and  his  sickly 
child  while  they  were  thus  children  togeth- 
er over  the  crockery  toys. 

It  took  a long  time — aud  he  was  very 
hungry  after  his  ride — to  get  a satisfactory 
supper;  for  the  other  would  not  allow  him 
to  eat  except  with  the  merest  mite  of  a 
knife  and  fork  upon  a plate  of  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  his  coffee  being  served  in  a cup  not 
larger  than  a thimble,  his  daughter  scold- 
ing at  him  or  screaming  with  laughter,  her 
father  yielding  to  her  as  a hippopotamus 
might  to  a magpie. 

“You've  been  such  a good  little  boy, 
Tom,”  she  said  to  him  at  last,  “ I'll  sing  you 
a song ;”  and  she  began : 

44 4 Jesus  loves  me,  this  I know. 

For  the  Bible  tells  me  so.' 

You  ain’t  listening,  Tom,”  she  stopped  to 
say,  for  it  was  such  a pitiful  pipiug  that  he 
looked  down  to  conceal  the  rising  tears. 
“ Bad  boy ! listen.”  And  she  sang : 

44  4 Little  ones  to  Him  belong ; 

I am  weak,  bat  He  is  strong; 

Yes,  Jesus  loves  me— yes,  Jesus—’  ” 

“ Who  taught  you  that,  darling  f — was  it 
Maggy  ?”  he  asked,  gently. 

“ Hush ! it*8  nouo  of  your  business,”  she 
said,  in  sharp  tones;  “all  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  listen.  No,  I won’t  sing  another  word. 
Let's  play  checkers.”  Maggy  brought  the 
board,  but  the  game  was  far  from  fair  upon 
her  side,  and  after  a long  silence  she  sud- 
denly asked,  as  she  cheated : “ Did  you  meet 
little  Miss  Mouse  f But  you  know  yon  did. 
I watched  her  go  by.  I'm  going  to  her 
school-house  some  day,  see  if  I don’t.” 

“ No,  no,  you  must  not,  Althea.  If  you 
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do — ” Her  father  said  it  with  violence,  but 
added,  instantly,  softening  his  tones,  “ Please 
don't,  darling.” 

“ Yes,  but  I will,”  she  said,  her  sharp  chin 
in  the  air.  “And  I'll  take  every  doll  Fve 
got.  It  '11  do  'em  good.  I can't  teach  'em 
any  thing.  Think  I’m  going  to  be  boxed  up 
all  the  time  with  those  hateful  creatures  f” 

“ Althea  darling,”  her  father  said,  serious- 
ly alarmed,  “you  must  not  go  near  that 
school-house.” 

“ I will  go  there.  My  mother’s  dead,  and 
you  ain't  my  master.  I dare  you  to  try  and 
keep  me ! Now  /” 

And  it  was  like  a spark  from  the  parent 
furnace,  the  very  trick  he  had  of  half  closing 
his  eyes  when  angry,  the  clinching  of  the 
claw-like  fist  and  all : the  relationship  was 
ludicrous,  but  very  plain. 

“ You  shall  not !”  He  said  it  roughly,  but 
even  he  blanched  at  the  swift  reply. 

“ I will  go ; I'll  be if  I don't !” 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  overheard  his 
manifold  oaths,  and  the  magpie  reiterations 
from  the  pinched  lips  and  beady  little  eyes 
frightened  the  man.  He  fell  to  coaxing  and 
entreating,  taking  her  iu  his  arms  as  he  did 
so ; and  she  fell  asleep  at  last,  her  poor  head 
upon  his  shoulder.  Once  or  twice  he  arose 
to  bear  her  up  stairs,  but  she  awoke  with  a 
sharp  command  to  him  to  sit  still.  At  last 
he  made  Maggy  bring  his  coat,  and  taking 
out  of  tlio  breast  pocket  a bundle  of  papers 
belonging  to  a case  to  be  tried  in  court  next 
day,  ho  drew  the  lamp  nearer  to  him,  still 
seated  at  the  supper  table,  and  read  them 
carefully  over;  for  there  was  no  abler  law- 
yer in  the  State,  nor  one  who  kept  himself 
more  carefully  guarded  at  every  point.  The 
papers  related  to  a long-contested  land  suit, 
Miss  Mouse's  school-house  being  involved 
therein,  the  bitter  strife  of  many  months, 
Colonel  Charles  Duuwoddie  being  counsel 
upon  the  other  side.  Some  new  light  must 
have  dashed  upon  him  as  he  read,  for,  obliv- 
ions of  the  child  asleep  upon  his  bosom,  ho 
shook  the  papers  as  if  in  the  face  of  his  ad- 
versary. The  fact  is,  when  Tom  Terrell 
took  a case,  not  merely  the  counsel  and  cli- 
ent upon  the  other  side,  but  every  witness 
opposed  to  him,  became  his  personal  foe,  to 
be  pursued  by  him  to  the  death.  Ask  Clair 
County,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so. 

“ Aha ! you  aristocratic  sconndrel,”  he  ex- 
claimed ; “ I've  got  you  there !” 

“Oh,  you  bad,  bad  man!”  his  child  said, 
wide-awake  in  the  same  instant;  “I  won't 
stay  with  you  another  moment.  Here, mam- 
my ! And  I won't  kiss  you  good-night.  As 
soon  as  I take  my  drops  up  stairs  and  get  on 
my  night-gown,  I'll  kneel  right  down  aud 
ask  God  to  hurt  yon  some  way.  So  now — 
there!”  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  borne 
away  by  her  nurse,  hugging  and  kissing  her 
instead. 

“Maggy,”  the  lawyer  said  to  the  nurse 


after  he  had  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  into 
town  next  day,  “there’s  some  tobacco  for 
you.  Catch  it.  There's  a dollar  too  for 
you,  over  and  above.  Look  here,  don't  you 
ever  let  your  Miss  Althea  go  any  where  near 
that  school-house.  You  hear  ?” 

“ Lor,  y es,  Mars  Tom.  Lor,  no,  Mars  Tom . 
Go  nigh  dat  school-house  f”  she  asked,  with 
indignation.  “ I wouldn't  let  her  do  dat  for 
de  whole  world !” 

Tom  Terrell  might  have  noticed  a grin 
upon  the  face  of  Mage,  holding  his  sorrel  for 
him,  but  he  did  not,  and  rode  on  toward 
Clairsville,  intent  upon  deluding  the  jury 
into  giving  a verdict  for  a certain  horse- 
stealing client.  He  was  not  more  than  out 
of  sight  when  Maggy  also  departed,  draw- 
ing after  her  the  willow  wagon  iu  which 
lay  the  sick  girl.  Almost  every  day,  when 
the  weather  allowed,  quite  often  when  the 
weather  did  not  allow,  Maggy  and  her 
charge  had  gone,  for  some  time  now,  in  the 
same  direction. 

“ De  circus  is  cornin'  an’  I bain't  saved  a 
cent,”  Mage  said,  looking  after  them.  “ Mag- 
gy she  got  a dollar  for  lyin'  to  him;  I wun- 
ner  how  much  he'd  gim  me  for  tellin'  him 
de  truf  ?” 

IL 

When  little  Miss  Mouse  reached  Clairs- 
ville she  was  very  tired;  so  much  so  that 
she  did  not  mind  as  much  as  she  otherwise 
would  the  way  iu  which  people  looked  at 
her  as  she  passed.  Once  she  heard  some 
boys  call  out  to  each  other,  “ Hoorah  for 
Miss  Mouse !”  but  she  did  not  care.  It  was 
poor  Althea  who  had  given  her  the  name 
in  the  first  place,  and  through  the  negroes, 
through  Tom  Terrell  himself  quoting  his 
daughter's  nickname  for  the  little  woman 
about  town,  it  had  happened  at  last,  in 
their  contemptuous  ignorance  of  its  wearer, 
too,  that  people  knew  of  her  only  in  that 
way.  It  did  hurt  her,  however,  when  a 
bevy  of  laughing  school -girls  went  by 
holding  away  their  dresses  from  her  as  she 
passed,  the  prettiest  of  them  exclaiming, 
her  nose  in  the  air,  “ Hateful  thing!”  It 
had  been  so  for  so  long  now  that  she  was 
somewhat  inured  to  it.  Besides,  she  was 
racked  to-day  with  sorer  trouble.  Once 
she  asked  a negro  the  way  to  Colonel  Dun- 
woddie's  house.  The  man  evidently  knew 
who  she  was,  and  told  her,  but  with  a cer- 
tain difference  in  his  manner  from  what  it 
would  have  been  with  any  other  white  lady, 
which  hurt  her  more  than  all.  Keeping 
steadily  on,  however,  she  reached  the  house, 
opened  the  front  gate  with  a resolute  hand, 
walked  more  slowly  up  to  the  porch,  ascend- 
ed the  steps  with  feet  growing  slower  still, 
hesitated,  and  half  turned  away  as  she  lifted 
her  hand  to  the  door-bell.  Then  her  head 
drooped  a little,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips 
moved  silently,  and  she  rang  as  if  to  com- 
mit herself  before  she  should  repeut. 
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It  was  small  comfort  to  her  to  be  con- 
fronted, when  the  door  opened,  by  the 
school-girl  whose  exclamation  she  had  over- 
heard, and  who  had  just  entered  the  house 
from  the  rear.  It  was  May,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Dunwoddie,  whoso 
astonishment  mastered  even  her  aversion 
at  the  sight  of  the  visitor,  who  asked : 

“ Is  Mrs.  Dunwoddie  in  ?” 

It  was  now  as  always.  Little  Miss  Mouse 
was  not  at  all  pretty.  She  seemed  to  be 
particularly  small  and  homely  in  compari- 
son with  the  blooming  and  beautiful  girl 
before  her,  her  clothes  were  dusty,  too,  and 
she  was  so  tired;  and  yet,  as  was  always  the 
case,  her  eyes  had  a mute  power  which  com- 
pelled May,  and  half  mechanically  she  said : 

“Yes.  Will  you  w'alk  iuT"  but  as  soon 
as  she  had  closed  the  parlor  door  upon  her 
visitor  May  Dunwoddie  paused  to  think. 
She  was  warm-hearted,  and  as  innocent  as  a 
butterfly,  and  yet  she  shook  her  fist  at  the 
door  as  if  she  had  been  a termagant  in- 
stead. 

“ Who  is  it,  May  V ' her  brother  George 
asked,  coming  into  the  hall  at  the  moment ; 
and  when  his  sister  whispered  the  name, 
he  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  wonder,  and 
then  indulged  in  a whistle  of  astonishment, 
which  the  visitor  both  heard  and  perfectly 
understood. 

“ Please,"  May  asked,  going  suddenly  back 
into  the  room,  “ won't  I do  1 My  mother  is 
not  very  well." 

“ No,  thank  you.  Please  tell  her  a lady 
would  like  to  see  her  for  a moment,  if  pos- 
sible." 

The  new-comer  had  not  taken  a seat,  tired 
though  she  was,  and  she  said  it  in  a low 
voice ; but  the  eyes  were  the  same,  and  the 
girl  again  yielded. 

“ To  think  she  should  dare  to  come  to  our 
house !”  May  added,  when  she  had  announced 
the  visit  to  her  mother,  who  was  seated  in 
an  easy-chair  in  a back-room.  “ Impudent 
thing ! And  you  so  sick,  too ;"  for  her  moth- 
er had  grown  paler  at  the  name. 

Frail  as  Mrs.  Dunwoddie  seemed,  she  was 
the  strongest  person  under  that  roof,  in  most 
senses  of  the  word ; and  she  was  good  and 
kiud,  generous  and  loving.  She  had  lived 
in  Clairsville  for  many  years,  and  no  lady 
stood  quite  as  high  as  she.  As  to  her  church, 
the  name  of  its  pastor  came  to  the  minds 
of  people  after  hers,  when  it  was  thought 
of;  and  she  was  mother  to  her  four  boys 
and  two  girls,  as  well  as  wife  to  her  hus- 
baud,  in  a sense  far  more  efficient  than  gen- 
erally goes  with  the  relation.  What  the 
mint  as  well  as  the  furnace  is  to  the  gold, 
so  was  she  wife  and  mother  to  these.  You 
meet  such  women  not  twice  in  a lifetime. 

“ Horrid  wretch !"  It  was  May's  homely 
sis  tor  Alice  who  said  it,  coming  in  on  the 
instant.  “ I wonder  she  dares  do  it.  Don't 
see  her,  mother— please  don't." 


“May!  Alice!"  It  was  all  their  mother 
said ; but  it  was  enough,  such  control  she 
had  over  them.  “ Tell  George,"  she  added, 
“that  I heard  him,  and  am  astonished  ho 
could  be  so  unlike  his  father,  so  little  of  a 
gentleman.  Under  his  own  roof,  and  to  a 
lady,  too,  and  to  one  who  is  poor  and  a 
stranger  and  in  trouble ! I am  ashamed  of 
you  all." 

Mrs.  Dunwoddie  was  a woman  of  few 
words,  but  each  one  outweighed  a week’s 
talking.  She  was  strong  to  control  others, 
because  she  so  perfectly  controlled  herself — 
yielded  herself,  rather,  to  be  controlled  of 
a higher  power.  And  yet  she  sat  for  some 
time  very  still  before  she  allowed  May  to 
show  the  visitor  into  the  room  where  she 
was.  At  last  she  did  so.  Lit  tlo  Miss  Mouse 
came  in,  took  a seat  offered  her  near  the 
other,  and  opened  the  conversation  by  weep- 
ing silently.  Strange  to  say,  the  lady  of 
the  house  said  little  or  nothing  either  to 
comfort  her  or  to  obtain  an  explanation 
from  her  visitor.  In  fact,  she  knew  every 
thing  already,  as  she  supposed,  and  she  was 
occupied  in  steadily  resisting  the  other, 
which  was  very  hard  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
consisted  chiefly  in  resisting  herself.  Her 
daughters  would  have  been  alarmed  had 
they  seen  her.  She  became  red  and  then 
pallid  by  turns ; her  hands  grasped  the  arms 
of  her  chair,  and  then  relaxed  them;  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  one  who  wept  as  if  to 
speak,  and  then  dropped  them  and  remain- 
ed sileut. 

Little  Mi 88  Mouse  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself.  “I  have  heard  of  your  goodness, 
madam,"  she  said  at  last,  “ and  have  come 
to  you.  Except  God,  there  is  no  other  to 
whom  I can  go;"  and  she  hung  her  head. 
Astonishing  providence  that  the  highest 
goodness  reaches  in  its  ascent  a point  where 
it  becomes  apparently  the  highest  guilt. 
Not  only  in  the  eyes  of  others,  one  doubts 
one's  self  in  such  a case;  it  is  only  Christ 
who  can  retain  His  faith  in  Himself  when 
He  is  lifted  up  upou  the  cross. 

“ I will  tell  you,”  the  visitor  said ; and  it 
was  soon  done.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a farmer  who  had  married  a school-mistress. 
Her  mother  had  died ; a termagant  step- 
mother had  taken  her  place,  and  tyrannized 
over  the  forlorn  girl.  But  the  school-mis- 
tress mother  in  her  blood  had  asserted  itself, 
and  going  to  school  by  snatches  at  intervals 
of  hard  work,  she  bad  managed  at  last  to 
fit  herself  for  and  to  secure  a small  school. 
With  patient,  unconquerable  energy  she  bad 
studied  hard  and  qualified  herself  to  teach 
in  higher  branches.  Suddenly  fortune  seem- 
ed for  ouco  to  smile : the  young  doctor  of 
the  village  in  which  sho  taught  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him.  It  was 
a glimpse  of  paradise.  But,  three  weeks  be- 
fore they  were  to  have  been  married,  he  was 
burled  from  his  horse  when  visiting  a pa- 
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tient,  and  killed.  Considering  that  the  wom- 
an he  loved  had  known  nothing  hut  sorrow 
all  her  life,  it  was  singnlar  how  long  it  took 
for  her  to  resume  her  lifetime  wretchedness. 
She  was  prostrated  for  weeks  with  severe 
illness,  in  fact ; and  when  she  was  able  to 
go  out,  her  money  almost  gone,  she  could 
not  endure  to  remain  upon  the  scene  of  her 
blasted  hopes.  In  her  search  for  another 
school  she  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Clairsville,  and,  because  nothing  else  was 
possible,  she  had  taken  the  school  to  which 
Tom  Terrell  so  violently  objected.  That 
was  all,  though  she  did  not  tell  it  all. 

She  had  ceased  weeping  as  she  proceeded, 
aud  somehow  it  was  Mrs.  Dnnwoddie  in- 
stead who  drooped  her  head  as  the  other 
went  on. 

“ What  else  could  I do,  madam  f I had 
no  other  alternative.  Yet  people  shun  me 
as  if  I was  a leper.  All  my  life  I have  been 
accustomed  to  go  to  church,  but  I had  to 
give  it  up.  I wanted  nothing  but  to  take 
a back  seat  and  worship  God.  For  fear  of 
giving  offense,  I would  sing  under  my  breath. 
I did  what  I could  not  to  be  noticed  at  all, 
but  I froze  people  whenever  I was  in  the 
little  country  church.  The  preacher  seem- 
ed to  be  thrown  out  by  me.  I had  to  give  it 
up.  Except  a poor  afflicted  girl,  I have  not 
a friend  in  all  this  region.  Mrs.  Dunwod- 
die,  yon  are  a Christian  woman — what  have 
I done  ? Is  this  right  ?” 

The  two  women  were  very  much  alike  at 
last.  Both  were  under  the  usual  size.  Al- 
though older,  Mrs.  Dnnwoddie  seemed  al- 
most as  much  of  a child  as  the  other,  even 
if  her  husband  was  the  leading  man  of  all 
that  region,  and  a millionaire.  The  quiet 
power  of  the  one  woman  was  equalled  by 
that  of  the  other,  only  behind  the  visitor 
was  the  pressure  of  her  emergency,  within 
her  the  consciousness  of  right;  and  so  she 
raised  her  brown  eyes,  with  a certain  ag- 
gressive steadiness  in  them,  before  which, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Dun- 
woddie  gave  way. 

“ Miss  Murdock,”  she  said  at  last,  for  she 
had  learned  the  real  name  of  the  other, 
“let  me  speak  plainly  to  you.  You  repre- 
sent more  to  our  people  than  you  are  aware. 
I will  risk  hurting  your  feelings  and  state 
it.”  Really  it  was  to  re-assure  herself  that 
she  did  so. 

“I  know;  but  please  go  on,”  the  visitor 
said. 

“In  the  first  place,  you  stand  for  the 
North  and  for  Abolitionism.” 

“ Oh,  but — ” the  visitor  began,  eagerly. 

“Wait,”  Mrs.  Dunwoddie  added,  stilling 
the  lifted  hand  and  flushing  face  of  the  oth- 
er with  her  eyes.  “ From  birth  every  body 
you  meet  in  Clair  County  has  been  trained 
to  regard  the  one  with  suspicion,  the  other 
with  horror.  Say  it  is  wrong,  it  is  none  the 
less  in  the  very  bones  and  blood.  Next, 


you  represent  four  years  of  war — of  war  in 
which  we  wore  stripped  not  merely  of  prop- 
erty, but  of  husbands,  sons,  rank  in  the  re- 
public. You  are  the  symbol  of  agony,  de- 
feat, death.  Then  you  are — excuse  me — the 
more  disliked  as  you  are  a woman,  and  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  strong-minded, 
infidel — you  will  have  to  allow  me — females 
of  whom  we  have  read.  In  addition  to  this, 
you  are  identified  with  our  former  slaves, 
with  all  their  new  and  insolent  equality — 
their  mastery,  I might  say — toward  us.  Lost, 
you  are  an  absolute  stranger.  Do  you  not 
seef  Wait  one  moment” — for  little  Miss 
Mouse  had  arisen,  weeping  no  longer.  “ How 
can  I help  you  T Is  there  any  thing  that 
money  can  do?  Do  not  he  offended,”  for 
the  speaker  could  not  be  unconscious  of  the 
flushing  of  her  visitor’s  face.  “ But  what 
else  can  I possibly  do?  No  man  stands 
higher  than  Colonel  Dunwoddie,  and  yet  it 
injures  him,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  de- 
fending your  suit  at  law.  Nothing  I can 
do  would  secure  social  position  for  you. 
What,”  with  a painful  look  at  the  other, 
as  of  a child,  beseeching  and  powerless — 
“ what  can  I do  t Will  you  not  sit  still,  and 
— and — ” But  she  could  not  finish  an  in- 
vitation to  remain  to  supper;  it  would  be 
next  to  asking  a negro  to  the  table.  Hor- 
ror! who  knows  but  the  visitor  actually  ate 
with  negroes?  No,  she  could  not  ask  it. 
Husband  and  family  would  rebel ; it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  eat  a morsel  of  food 
with  this  guest,  lady-like,  modest,  suffering 
as  she  was.  “ What  can  I do  for  you  ?”  she 
said,  in  a pallid,  helpless  way. 

“Thank  you,  madam,”  the  visitor  said. 
She  had  leaned  vaguely  toward  Mrs.  Dun- 
woddie of  late,  as  toward,  literally,  her  last 
human  hope.  Now  this  hope  was  gone, 
there  was  only — God.  She  stood  cold  and 
pale,  but  stronger  than  before.  “ You  may 
be  right,”  she  said — “ you  can  do  nothing  for 
me.  I should  not  have  troubled  you.  Please 
excuse  me,  and  good-by ;”  and  very  quietly 
she  turned  as  she  spoke  and  went  ont. 

Many  a hitter  pang  Mrs.  Dnnwoddie  had 
endured  from  poverty,  and  when  her  hus- 
band was  off  in  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  never  had  she  suffered 
more  keenly  than  now,  for  she  felt  in  a way 
all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was  so  vague 
that  she  was  doing  a great  wrong.  She 
was  a religious  woman,  and  the  thought 
was  flashed  upon  her  as  from  without : “ Did 
the  people  in  Christ’s  day,  the  church  peo- 
ple even,  know  who  they  were  crucifying? 
Suppose  this  should  be  Jesus  again  in  the 
person  of  this  poor  girl  ?”  aud  Mrs.  Dunwod- 
die tried  to  call  after  her  as  she  opened  the 
front-door  and  passed  out,  bnt  no  words 
came  through  her  dry  lips.  As  if  she  were 
fathoms  deep  under  the  sea,  the  atmosphere 
of  her  region  stifled  her;  it  seemed  so  hot 
and  close  she  could  hardly  breathe. 
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Little  Miss  Mouse  was  not  half  so  unhap- 
py as  she  walked  away,  because  with  her  j 
there  was  none  at  least  of  the  agony  of 
mind  which  lies  iu  uncertainty,  in  corroding 
questioning  as  to  whether  she  was  not  com- , 
mitting  some  sin — some  sin  whose  vagueness 
might  be  the  measure  of  its  vastness. 

It  was  over  three  miles  back  to  her  school- 
house,  which  was  also  her  home,  and  the 
sun  was  already  setting.  8be  must  hasten 
through  tho  gathering  darkness — a poor  lit- 
tle woman,  friendless  and  alone;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  The  idea  of  her  visitor 
toiling  back  through  the  night  struck  Mrs. 
Dunwoddie  like  a blow  when,  half  an  hour 
after  she  left,  that  lady  suddenly  thought 
of  it.  “ God  help  me,  I am  wrong,  wrong, 
wrong;  but  how  wrong  t What” — she  tor- 
tured herself  over  and  over  again — " what 
could  I do  t” 

The  only  feeling  of  the  little  school-mis- 
tress as  she  trudged  steadily  back  was  not 
a sharp  pain,  as  with  the  other,  only  a dull, 
almost  idiotic  stupor.  A woman  ought  not 
to  be  alone  along  that  deserted  road,  and  at 
such  an  hour.  Had  she  not  heard  of  fright- 
ful outrages  by  the  negroes  ? She  shudder- 
ed, but  walked  mechanically  on. 

“ There  is  a God,  but,”  she  said  to  her- 
self, “ what  does  He  do  for  me  f Like  that 
poor  lady,  nothing.  I don’t  suppose  I will 
see  any  angels  when  I am  dying,  have  any 
visions  of  heaven,  be  thrilled  by  any  break- 
ing in  upon  me  of  the  face  of  Christ.  All 
that  comes  afterward.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing but  nausea  then,  pain,  stupor,  sinking 
into  unconsciousness.  I must  wait,  and 
just  now  I must  walk,  walk;”  and  now  on 
this  side  of  the  sandy  road,  now  on  that, 
hearing  noises  now  before  and  then  behind 
her,  she  toiled  doggedly  on,  too  tired  to 
care,  her  steady  will  almost  unconscious  of 
the  poor  little  body  it  used.  There  was 
nothing  to  Miss  Mouse  as  she  went  home- 
ward but  the  coma  of  dying.  She  was  not 
so  stupid,  however,  but  that  in  passing  Tom 
Terrell’s  house  at  last  she  glanced  up  at  it 
through  the  darkness,  and  murmured,  “ Poor 
girl!  poor  girl!”  and  all  at  once,  to  her 
surprise,  the  tears  came  pouring  down  her 
cheeks  from  eyes  so  dry  the  moment  before; 
and  she  did  not  feel  as  desolate  as  she  had 
expected  when,  reaching  her  home  soon 
after,  she  locked  the  door  behind  her,  climb- 
ed to  her  chamber  over  the  school-room,  and 
fell,  with  her  clothes  on,  upon  her  bed,  and 
then,  supperless,  without  having  lighted  a 
candle  even,  into  profound  slumber. 

IIL 

The  next  day  little  Miss  Mouse  arose  ear- 
lier than  usual,  cooked  and  ate  her  frugal 
breakfast.  From  nine  to  ten  o’clock  the 
black  children  composing  her  school  came 
straggling  in.  Little  as  Tom  Terrell  dream- 
ed of  it,  Maggy,  his  black  woman,  had  been 


from  the  outset  the  chief  patron  of  that  in- 
stitution, had  told  her  of  the  school-house, 
had  gathered  in  the  children.  For  Maggy 
was  the  mother  of  Marcellus,  and  Marcellas, 
who  lived  and  worked  with  an  uncle  near 
by,  had  the  largest  head  ever  seen  upon  tho 
shoulders  of  a boy  of  twelve  or  thereabout. 
The  heads  of  all  the  little  negroes  were  be- 
yond the  average  of  white  children ; almost 
every  one  was  quicker  to  lean),  as  well  as 
more  docile,  than  any  pupil  of  her  former 
experience;  but  Marcellus  was  a prodigy. 
He  learned  to  read,  to  memorize,  to  write, 
to  cipher,  at  a rate  which  astonished  liis 
teacher.  When  she  had  got  him  into  men- 
tal arithmetic,  it  almost  frightened  her  the 
way  in  which  he  kept  ahead  of  her  expec- 
tations. Among  her  pupils  were  little  black 
rascals  who  would  lie  and  steal  when  they 
dared,  little  yellow  girls  who  would  laugh 
and  not  learn ; bnt  Marcellus  was  a scholar 
to  be  proud  of.  There  is  no  such  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  lies  in  the 
infinity  of  its  endurance,  unless  it  be  in  the 
astonishing  power  it  possesses  of  adapting 
itself  to  its  surroundings.  Iu  her  desperate 
condition,  little  Miss  Mouse  theorized  over 
her  black  charge,  idealized,  philosophized, 
moralized  enough  to  fill  an  encyclopedia. 
Missionaries,  women  missionaries,  went  over 
wide  seas  to  Africa  to  convert  the  heathen : 
very  well ; here  she  was  in  Africa ; she  would 
do  her  best,  and  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
Was  she  a prisoner  in  her  dungeon  of  a 
school?  Very  good;  people  in  dungeons 
had  made  companions  of  mice,  rats,  spiders ; 
and  were  not  these,  and  Marcellus  especial- 
ly, more  hopeful  objects?  Marcellus!  who 
knows  but  he  was  to  be  the  coming  man  of 
his  race,  the  Webster,  the  Washington,  the 
Moses  ? How  astonishingly  ho  learned ! If 
his  head  was  so  large  now,  what  would  it 
be  when  he  was  grown  ? Yes,  he  wTould  be 
the  Nutna  of  his  people,  and  she  was  his 
Egeria.  She  already  saw  him  iu  office,  saw 
his  statue  raised  amid  the  acclamations  of 
multitudes,  saw  herself  hailed  as — But  at 
this  point,  listening  eagerly  all  the  time,  she 
heard  a noise  outside ; the  door  was  pushed 
open.  Maggy  had  lifted  her  master's  daugh- 
ter out  of  her  wagon,  placed  her  upon  the 
threshold. 

“ Oh,  yon  darling !”  the  poor  girl  exclaim- 
ed, limping  in,  her  face  aglow,  her  arms 
stretched  out.  “ I’ve  been  dying  all  night  to 
kiss  you ! I hate  pa,  and  I hate  Maggy,  and 
I don’t  know  any  thing  about  God ; but  oh! 
how  I do  love  you!  Little  w retches,  what  are 
yon  up  to  this  morning  ? Give  me  a switch 
and  a spelling-book,  and  I’ll  soon  soe.” 

The  teacher  glanced  at  the  child  as  she 
limped  about,  scolding  and  giviug  out  words 
to  be  spelled,  stamping  her  feeble  foot  at  the 
stupid,  frowning  upon  those  who  grinned. 
Maggy  had  clothed  her  in  the  best  she  had ; 
hut  every  part  of  her  ill-fitting  dress,  every 
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lock  of  her  disordered  hair,  the  very  condi- 
tion of  her  shoes  and  cults,  showed  her  moth- 
erless condition  as  distinctly  as  her  limp  and 
pallor  did  that  she  was  diseased ; and,  as  she 
looked,  the  soul  of  little  Miss  Mouse  went 
out  to  her  with  inexpressible  love. 

And  so  the  morning  passed.  Maggy  took 
her  seat  upon  a chair  to  one  side — the  only 
seat  there  strong  enough  to  sustain  her 
weight — and  her  honest  countenance  dark- 
ened as  she  took  her  well-thumbed  primer 
in  her  hands,  the  perspiration  gathered  upon 
her  brow,  and  she  entered  upon  the  work — 
the  hardest  of  all  she  ever  tried — of  learning 
to  read.  Slow  progress  she  made,  now  drop- 
ping asleep,  now  pausing  to  listen  with  de- 
light to  Marcellus  rattling  off  the  wondrous 
cabala  of  his  new  knowledge. 

She  understood  enough,  however,  always 
to  have  lunch  in  readiness  at  noon;  and, 
when  the  school  was  dismissed  in  the  after- 
noon, they  had  their  hour’s  talk  as  usual. 
Miss  Mouse  told  Bible  stories,  and  talked 
and  laughed  and  almost  forgot  her  misery. 
“God  is  doing  fit  least  this  for  me.  He 
seuds  no  messenger,”  she  said,  after  the 
child  had  hugged  and  kissed  her  and  gone ; 
“ but  who  knows  f perhaps  that  poor  creat- 
ure is  His  angel !”  And  what  did  she  care 
for  the  father  when  he  rode  scowling  past 
her  on  her  afternoon  walk!  And  so  she 
read  her  Bible  on  her  return,  and  said  her 
prayers,  and  went  to  sleep. 

But  it  was  pouring  down  rain  the  next 
day.  Even  Marcellus  was  an  insufficient 
diversion : she  was  desperate ; she  must  die 
as  she  sat!  When  would  Maggy  come? 
Miss  Mouse  would  let  Althea  teach  and  scold 
to-day  at  will  among  these  blacker  dolls. 
After  school  they  would  manage  so  as  to  have 
two  hours  of  talking  and  teaching  before  it 
was  the  time  for  Tom  Terrell  to  come  home. 
The  ignorance  of  the  poor  girl,  her  queer 
questions  and  sharp  replies,  her  passionate 
hugging  and  kissing  when  she  came  and 
when  she  left — how  could  Miss  Mouse  have 
existed  except  for  this  ? The  day  grew  dark- 
er and  more  lowering.  She  dared  not  think ; 
she  could  not  sit  down ; she  walked  inces- 
santly to  the  door.  There  was  but  one  al- 
ternative. 

“ Marcellus  and  mental  arithmetic  l”  she 
said,  for  the  second  time. 

The  negro  boy  came  forward.  His  Na- 
poleonic head  was  developing  visibly;  his 
black  brows  were  more  protuberant  than 
yesterday ; daily  knowledge  produced  visi- 
ble results. 

“What  is  nine-tenths  of  four-fifths  of 
twenty-sixtieths  ? Can  you  tell  me,  Mar- 
cellus ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes’m.  Twenty-sixtieths  is  one -third 
of  a whole  one,  an’  four-tenths  of  that  is — ” 

When  the  door  darkened,  and  there  stood 
Tom  Terrell!  Mage  had  earned  his  dollar 
by  telling. 


“What  in  the do  you  mean,  mad- 

am? How  dare  you?”  he  began,  as  he 
strode  into  the  room.  But  there  he  stopped. 
Little  Miss  Mouse  was  seated  when  he  came 
in,  her  head  drooped  behind  her  book,  her 
abundant  hair  fallen  upon  either  side  of  her 
face,  her  tears  drop,  drop,  dropping,  the 
overflow  of  the  cloud  which  filled  her  soul. 
On  the  instant  she  knew  why  he  had  come, 
and  had  risen  to  the  emergency  as  natural- 
ly, as  joyfully  almost,  as  a lark  rises  above 
the  darkness.  Tom  Terrell  was  an  old  and 
experienced  fighter,  and  in  a flash  he  knew 
that  here  was  a foe  different  from  any  thing 
he  had  before  known.  It  was  her  eyes  did 
it.  He  was  not  a coward,  but  he  was  taken 
by  surprise.  So  large  and  lumbering  was 
he  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  adjust 
himself  to  matters  before  it  was  all  over. 
Counting  upon  a rabbit,  he  had  come  upon  a 
panther.  Not  that  she  said  or  did  auy  thing 
very  terrible,  but  she  met  him  upon  the 
threshold.  The  bull  in  the  Madrid  amphi- 
theatre does  not  understand  the  matador, 
but  it  feels  none  the  less  the  thin  flame  of 
steel  which  flashes  into  it.  As  in  the  in- 
stant, rather,  she  was  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  here  was  Marat.  She  could  have 
plunged  her  knife  into  his  big  bosom  with 
all  her  soul,  only,  though  with  equal  force, 
she  chose  to  slay  him,  not  conscious  wholly 
of  it  herself,  in  another  way. 

He  was  not  inside  the  school  ten  minutes. 
As  he  rode  off  all  he  knew  was  that  he  had 
taken  off  his  hat,  had  heard  the  briefest 
statement  of  the  facts  of  Maggy’s  visits, 
had  been  assured  that  she,  Miss  Mouse, 
could  not  allow  him  to  remain.  As  he  rode 
off  he  glanced  nervously  around  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  except  the  little  negroes  had 
seen  it  all. 

That  very  afternoon,  instead  of  going  to 
the  long-looked-for  circus,  Mage  had  to  ride 
on  a work-mule  into  town  after  Tom  Ter- 
rell. It  was  a thing  specially  inconvenient 
to  do,  as  Maggy,  watching  her  opportunity, 
had  saluted  the  seat  of  his  trousers  with  a 
ladle  of  boiling  water  from  her  wash-kettle. 
But  Althea  had  heard  of  his  treachery,  had 
been  taken  so  ill  that  her  father  had  to  be 
brought. 

Tom  Terrell  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
particularly  bitter  lawsuit  in  the  court- 
house when  Mage  sent  in  the  sheriff  after 
him.  It  was  like  sending  a mastiff  from  his 
bone;  but  he  did  love  his  daughter,  and 
rode  homeward,  transformed,  ns  in  an  in- 
stant, into  a man  again,  leaving  w ord  for 
the  doctor  to  follow. 

He  fouud  her  worse  than  he  had  ever 
known  her  to  be,  lying  as  if  dead  in  the  ca- 
pacious lap  of  Maggy,  who  had  always  been 
far  more  of  a mother  to  her  than  to  her  own 
children.  The  iustant  her  father  came  in 
she  sat  up  and  glared  at  him  like  a wild-cat. 

“ You  bad,  bad  man,”  she  shrilled  at  him, 
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“ to  go  and  abuse  the  only  person  I care  for! 
I made  Maggy  take  me.  And  she  taught 
me,  told  me  good  stories,  loved  me.  Look 
here — no,  I won’t  let  you  take  me — look 
here,  you’ve  killed  me.  Are  you  satisfied  f 
You’ve  killed  me,  too !” 

The  great,  red-faced,  lumbering  lawyer 
stood  helpless  before  his  child,  looking  like 
a very  bad  boy  in  the  presence  of  an  exas- 
perated grandmother,  her  withered  cheeks, 
aged  eyes,  cutting  tones,  were  such. 

“Yon  go  and  tell  Miss  Mouse  to  come,” 
she  added,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

“ Oh  no,  my  child.  I could  not  do — ” 

“ Go!”  she  repeated,  never  removing  her 
terrible  eyes  from  his  perspiring  face. 

“ I’ll  get  you  lots  of  candy,  dolls,  a squir- 
rel, some  rabbits,  a new  carriage,  pounds 
of  beads.  You  shall  have  books,  pictures, 
cakes,  chewing-gum.  I’ll  make  Mage  dance 
a break-down  for  you,  sing  his  corn-shuck- 
ing songs,  stand  on  his  head.  I’ll  buy  you — ” 

“ Will  you  go  ?”  she  repeated  once  more, 
her  eyes  so  sharp  and  steady  that  his  own 
fell  before  them. 

But  at  this  instant  the  doctor  came  in. 
He  was  a white-headed  old  soul  who  had 
long  ago  exhausted  his  skill  upon  the  child. 
Her  father  had  tried,  one  after  another,  ev- 
ery physician  in  reach,  of  every  school,  and 
over  and  over  again.  For  about  the  third 
time  he  had  come  around  again  to  this  one, 
but  both  knew  it  was  an  empty  pretense, 
that  the  utmost  medicine  could  do  was  to 
stupefy  the  child  in  the  old,  old  way.  None 
the  less  the  old  doctor  went  through  the  old 
motions  of  feeling  her  pulse,  asking  about 
her  appetite,  her  symptoms  in  general.  But 
Maggy  cut  his  questions  short. 

“What  she  wants  is  dat  school-marm; 
nuffin  but  dat  ’ll  do  her  any  good.  S’pose  I 
know?  Nex’  time  I get  a crack  at  Mage 
wid  de  shobel — ” But,  her  eyes  upon  the 
father,  it  was  evident  it  was  his  head  was 
meant.  The  doctor  had  prepared  the  nar- 
cotic, and  brought  it  to  the  child,  fallen  back 
again  iuto  Maggy’s  lap,  silent,  rigid,  a corpse 
to  all  appearance.  With  many  a sugared 
entreaty  he  urged  it  upon  her,  but,  without 
opening  her  eyes,  she  struck  out  at  a venture 
and  dashed  the  cup  to  the  floor. 

“Miss  Mouse!”  It  was  all  she  said,  her 
face  ghastly  to  see. 

“You  will  have  to  get  her,”  the  doctor 
said  to  Tom  Terrell  at  last,  out  in  the  yard, 
as  he  mounted  his  old  buggy  to  drive  back 
to  town.  “ We  could  administer  opiates  by 
force,  but  her  mind  is  in  such  a condition  it 
would  take  so  much  more  than  I ever  tried 
before  that  I won’t  risk  it  myself.” 

The  lawyer  went  up  stairs  again.  His 
daughter  seemed  as  if  dead:  with  an  occa- 
sional thrill  of  pain,  she  lay  rigid  and  still, 
Maggy  weeping  copiously  over  her. 

“She  won’t  be  de  first,”  she  sobbed; 
“hadn’t  you  better  kill  me  too  T” 


“I’ll  do  it,  darling,” he  stooped  down  and 
said  at  last.  “ I’ll  send  Mage  right  away.” 

“No!  Go  yourself,”  The  child  opened 
her  eyes  to  say  it. 

“ I can’t  leave  you,  darling ; I’ll  send  Mag- 
gy. Please,”  he  pleaded. 

“ She  won’t  come  for  Maggy.  Go.” 

The  doctor  had  reined  in  upon  the  road, 
and  was  waiting.  “ Make  haste,”  he  said ; 
“she  will  die  if  you  don’t,”  and  drove  off  in 
good  earnest. 

Clair  Couuty  had  a hundred  rumors  after- 
ward as  to  how  it  happened,  but  these  are 
the  official  facts  of  the  case.  Little  Miss 
Monse  came  back  with  Tom  Terrell.  What 
is  more,  she  came  to  stay.  The  miserable, 
motherless  little  girl  so  clung  to  her  that 
the  lawyer  would  have  had  to  pull  his 
daughter’s  arms  out  of  their  sockets  in  sep- 
arating them.  But  he  had  no  such  desire  ; 
for  writh  Miss  Mouse  there  came  a great 
change  to  his  child ; not  all  at  once  by  any 
means — very  slowly,  in  fact — but  it  came, 
and  through  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child 
chiefly.  The  school  was  not  given  np  at 
first,  and  Tom  Terrell  had  to  endure  many 
a gibe  as  to  his  daughter  having  become  a 
teacher  of  “nigger  children,”  for  that  was 
part  of  the  way  Miss  Mouse  diverted  the 
mind  of  the  child  from  herself  by  having 
her  help  in  the  school ; only  when  the  child 
was  in  the  humor  for  it  did  she  try  to  in- 
struct her. 

It  was  amazing  how  the  invalid  rallied 
and  improved.  It  was  her  fathers  inherit- 
ed vigor  in  her  that  did  it — vigor  of  will  if 
not  of  body,  especially  as  her  growth  also 
came  to  the  aid  of  Miss  Mouse ; and  with 
the  daughter  every  person,  and  every  thing, 
for  that  matter,  on  the  place  slowly  passed 
into  the  hands  of  that  little  lady.  A neat 
carriage  and  pair  of  bays  was  bought — for 
Tom  Terrell  was  rich — in  which  the  two 
friends  went  driving  about,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  country.  The  cookery  was  rev- 
olutionized, the  house  repainted,  the  yards 
and  garden  pnt  into  excellent  order.  The 
legs  of  the  little  negroes  disappeared  under 
at  least  longer  shirt  tails,  aud  the  pigs  van- 
ished from  the  front  yard  as  though  they 
had  been  fairies  instead.  The  lawyer  dress- 
ed with  more  care,  frequented  a barber-shop 
in  town,  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
drunk  after  court,  or  to  curse  after  he  came 
in  sight  of  his  neat  home  of  afternoons ; be- 
came so  much  of  a gentleman  iu  trying  cases 
even  that  the  rougher  class  of  his  clients 
had  their  faith  in  his  handling  of  witnesses 
greatly  shaken,  although  any  direct  influ- 
ence was  exerted  upon  him  only  by  his 
daughter,  whose  energetic  management  of 
him  increased  in  measure  even  while  it 
changed  in  qnality. 

But  Marcellos  was  a failure.  It  was  not 
wholly  owing,  as  with  prisoner  and  flower 
in  Piociola , to  the  slackening  interest  in  him 
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of  his  teacher.  Alas ! Miss  Mouse  was  not 
the  only  instructor  of  his  race  doomed  to 
sad  disappointment.  Notwithstanding  his 
cranial  developments,  his  precocity,  like  so 
much  besides  iu  things  tropical,  was  all  at 
the  outset.  After  a certain  point  he  degen- 
erated from  mental  arithmetic  in  a manner 
frightful  to  see.  It  was  with  him  as  it  is 
with  a donkey  or  a calf  in  reference  to  its 
preposterously  large  legs  when  young.  Mar- 
cellus  could  no  more  help  it  than  if  he  had 
been  drifting  down  toward  Niagara.  Na- 
ture must  have  laughed  in  doing  it,  but  it 
was  Nature.  The  rest  of  his  person  sudden- 
ly asserted  itself,  grew,  broadened,  caught 
up  with,  overmastered,  even  left  far  behind, 
the  start  his  head  hod.  taken.  In  the  end 
the  smart  boy  utterly  disappeared,  swal- 
lowed up  iu  a phenomenal  way  iu  the  big 
and  stupid  held  hand.  Had  her  attention 
not  been  called  off  to  other  things,  how 
could  Miss  Mouse  have  survived  the  disap- 
pointment ? 

Could  she  have  been  conscious  of  it? 
Her  own  improvement  had  outstripped  that 
of  poor  Althea.  She  may  not  have  grown 
much  taller,  but  she  certainly  had  more  col- 
or in  her  cheeks,  laughed  more  easily,  her 
very  eyes  becoming  brighter  and  not  a whit 
less  authoritative.  In  fact,  it  was  essential 
she  should  keep  in  advance  of  Tom  Terrell 
as  well  as  of  his  daughter — essential  to 
maintain  her  influence  as  she  did. 

“What  I hated  was  not  so  much  your 
teaching  school,  nor  even  yonr  teaching  a 
negro  school,”  Tom  Terrell  apologized  to  her 
one  day.  “You  must  excuse  us, but  here  in 
Clair  County  we  have  a prejudice  against 
Yankees.” 


“And  who  told  you  I was  a Yankee! 
That,”  Miss  Mouse  added,  “ is  what  a cer- 
tain lady  in  town  told  me  one  day,  and  I 
tried  to  correct  her,  but  she  would  not  let 
me.  Yankee ! I am  no  more  a Yankee  than 
you  are,  unless  being  born  iu  South  Caro- 
lina made  me  one.  Write  to  Cheraw  and 
find  out.  But  we  were  always  poor,  and 
the  break-up  after  the  war  did  not  make 
us  any  richer.  I had  a step-mother — But 
it  does  not  matter  now.  Only  I never  was 
out  of  the  South  in  my  life.” 

“ But  why  on  earth  did  you  not  say  so  T” 
began  the  astonished  lawyer. 

“ Because  I was  so  poor,  because  I had  to 
teach  that  school  or  beg,  because  people 
wanted  even  to  drive  me  out  of  my  poor  lit- 
tle school-house,  and  do  you  think  I would 
go  on  my  knees — ” 

Miss  Mouse  was  not  large,  but  she  had 
really  remarkable  eyes.  So  much  so  that 
the  lawyer  got  up  from  his  seat,  went  out, 
had  Mage  saddle  his  horse,  and  rode  into 
town,  although  he  had  not  a particle  of 
business  there,  court  not  being  in  session  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

As  these  lines  go  to  press  there  is  an  ab- 
surd rumor  here  in  Clair  County  that  Tom 
Terrell  and  little  Miss  Mouse  are  to  be  mar- 
ried. Althea  has  said  so,  but  then  Althea 
has  often  said  extraordinary  things.  Mage 
only  grins  when  he  is  asked ; and  although 
Maggy  confirms  the  rumor,  Maggy  will  lie 
at  times ; that  is  a fact. 

For  my  life  I can  not  say  whether  it  is  so 
or  not ; but  of  the  two,  Marcellns  aud  Tom 
Terrell,  I may  say  that  I do  not  regard  the 
former  as  little  Miss  Mouse’s  most  marvel- 
lous scholar. 


Ciutuv’s  Custj  C|inir. 


THE  recent  marriage  of  an  American  lady  with 
an  Englishman,  and  the  presence  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  fashionable 
guests,  and  the  names  of  the  givers  of  the  bridal 
presents,  which  were  all  reported  in  delightful  de- 
tail by  Jenkins,  served  as  the  text  of  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  upon  some  social  differences 
between  America  and  England,  aud  the  reasons 
of  the  attraction  of  an  English  connection  to  a 
certain  class  of  Americans.  The  American  wom- 
an is  becoming  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
also,  in  foreign  literature.  A German  author 
lately  makes  his  heroine  an  American,  and  in 
several  English  and  French  stories  the  American 
girl  appears  in  a singular  and  unnatural  form. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
acutest  of  social  observers,  and  a carefully  train- 
ed literary  artist,  like  Henry  James,  Jun.,  who 
has  lived  a great  deal  in  Europe,  studying  life 
and  character  with  a sensitive  apprehension  and 
just  appreciation,  should  have  contributed  to  an 
English  magazine  a sketch  of  the  American  girl, 
which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  foreign  ob- 


server, who  is  lost  iu  wonder  at  the  conduct  of 
that  young  woman  amid  all  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  European  society. 

Before  speaking  of  it,  let  us  pause  to  remark 
the  surprising  fact  that  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  delightful  of  younger  American 
writers,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  contrib- 
utors to  the  magazines,  is  apparently  totally  un- 
known to  the  critic  of  current  literature  in  the 
London  Spectator — a quarter  in  which  that  par- 
ticular ignorance  is  unexpected.  The  sketch  by 
Mr.  James  is  printed  in  the  June  and  July  num- 
bers of  the  Cornkill.  In  its  notice  of  the  first 
part,  the  Spectator,  struck  by  the  singular  felicity 
of  an  unknown  hand,  suspects  the  name  of  the 
author  to  be  fictitious ; and  of  the  second  part  it 
says:  “‘Daisy  Miller:  a Study,’  is  finished,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  except  that  its 
author  ought  to  be  made  to  read  Minerva  Press 
novels  for  a month  as  penalty  for  wasting  all  that 
subtle  observation  and  keen  sympathy  in  making 
his  readers  miserable.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  killing  Daisy  Miller.  We  know  nothing  of 
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the  author,  not  even  whether  his  name  is  a nom  de 
plume , or  is  really  that  o f a son  of  O.  P.  R.  James , 
but  he  ought  to  do  something  very  considerable 
in  the  way  of  a character  novel.  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  his  quality  of  touch,  so 
light,  yet  leaving  such  a definite  impress.”  The 
part  of  this  passage  that  we  have  italicized  is 
very  droll.  If  a man  signs  the  name  of  James, 
he  is  either  using  a nom  de  plume  or  he  is  a son 
of  the  two  horsemen!  Aud  this  is  said  of  a 
writer  who  has  an  enviable  distinction  in  the 
very  department  with  which  the  critic  deals,  and 
who  bears  the  name  of  a father  also  honorably 
known  in  the  literature  of  morals  and  philosophy. 
These  are  the  things  that  should  teach  us  critics 
and  magazine-writers  humility. 

“Daisy  Miller1’  is,  what  its  author  calls  it,  a study. 
It  is  not  a story  with  a plot  and  development,  but 
it  is  delightful,  like  a painter’s  detailed  and  pho- 
tographic sketch  of  a tree,  or  a rock,  or  a flower. 
Such  a work  from  the  hand  of  a true  artist  is 
worth  a myriad  pictures  by  a botcher  or  bungler, 
although  the  painter  justly  calls  it  only  a study. 
It  represents  a young  American  woman,  or  “ girl,” 
travelling  in  Europe  with  her  mother  and  younger 
brother,  under  the  guidance  of  a courier,  and  de- 
scribes the  simple  and  unconscious  manner  in 
which  she  devastates  the  accepted  usages  of  so- 
ciety, doing,  with  perfect  innocence  and  pure 
maidenhood,  what  in  Europe  is  done  only  by 
women  who  are  not  innocent.  She  is  one  of  the 
young  American  persons  who  amaze  and  con- 
found European  society,  and  give  a strange  repu- 
tation to  American  girls.  She  has  the  knack  of 
dressing  well,  which  is  characteristic  of  her  kind, 
and  there  is  a certain  hardness  and  a sense  of 
vulgar  antecedents  and  surroundings  in  the  im- 
pression she  produces.  But  she  arouses  an  un- 
deniable interest  and  sympathy.  Dow  delicately 
drawn  the  sketch  is,  the  passage  from  the  Specta- 
tor shows,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Mr.  James  will  readily  believe.  But 
a party  of  intelligent  American  women,  while 
they  sew  and  embroider  and  crochet  on  a sum- 
mer morning  in  the  country,  listening  to  “ Daisy 
Miller”  read  aloud,  would  probably  unite  in  the 
declaration  that  it  is  a shame  for  an  American  to 
draw  such  a portrait  of  an  American  girl  for  the 
inspection  of  the  English  in  an  English  magazine. 

One  of  the  party  would  be  sure  to  say  that  it 
is  just  such  vulgar-toned  but  well-dressed  girls 
who  cause  every  refined  and  well-bred  American 
in  Europe  to  shudder  for  her  country,  and  who 
justify  the  remark  of  the  Englishman  that  “your 
American  girls  are  so  queer,  you  know,”  and  the 
other  criticism  of  them  as  “godless  and  loud, 
eating  candy  and  shocking  decency.”  It  is,  in- 
deed, of  much  more  importance  what  the  young 
women  are  than  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  by 
Englishmen  or  any  body  else.  But  Mr.  James 
has  done  us  a good  and  not  an  ill  service  if  he 
has  shown  the  subjects  of  effete  despotisms  who 
confound  certain  manners  with  very  uncertain 
morals  that  they  make  a great  mistake.  The 
party  which  protests  against  his  sketch  must  con- 
cede to  him  great  merit  and  patriotic  conduct  if 
by  a single  stroke  he  has  shown  the  American 
girl  precisely  the  effect  which  her  manners  pro- 
duce upon  the  foreigner,  and  the  foreigner  that 
his  conclusions  from  those  manners  are  totally 
wrong.  This  will  certainly  be  the  result  of  his 
labor.  Daisy  Miller — which  her  name,  as  Mrs. 


Gamp  would  agree,  is  legion — will  surely  recog- 
nize herself  in  her  portrait,  and  the  foreigner 
will  own  his  error,  exposed  by  a knowledge  nec- 
essarily greater  than  his  own. 

The  response  of  that  embroidering  circle  would 
be  that  the  Easy  Chair  has  stated  the  very  thing 
to  which  the  circle  objects,  which  is  that  Mr. 
James  has  drawn  Daisy  Miller  as  a typical  Amer- 
ican girl.  The  circle  in  full  chorus  denies  it, 
and  asserts  that  he  has  done  a grievous  wrong. 
“Why  is  a lanky,  nasal,  spindle-shanked  old 
scarecrow  always  put  forward  as  the  American 
man?”  demands  the  chorus,  in  full-choired  in- 
dignation, “ and  a vulgar,  unmannerly,  disagree- 
able, ‘shoddy-rich’  young  woman  introduced  as 
the  American  girl  ? Are  there  no  American  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  ? Are  refinement,  elegance, 
accomplishment,  noble  character,  and  lofty  lives 
unknown  on  this  unhappy  continent?  We  pro- 
test that  a caricature  is  not  a portrait,  that  there 
are  plenty  of  disagreeable  qualities  in  the  young 
women  of  other  countries,  and  that  if  an  Ameri- 
can writer  proposes  to  show  the  American  woman 
to  the  world,  he  should  select  the  best,  and  not 
the  worst.” 

But  the  finest  women  are  the  same  in  every 
country.  They  are  what  Shelley  called  “ Shakes- 
peare’s women.”  They  have  no  local  color,  no 
nationality.  They  are  all  dwellers  upon  the  sea- 
coast  in  Bohemia  wdiich  he  and  the  human  imag- 
ination know.  They  are  simply  beautiful,  high- 
souled,  wise,  noble,  loving  women.  They  ore  not 
Italian,  and  Euglish,  and  German,  and  French.  If 
an  author  describes  a lady  in  the  high  sense — a 
woman  of  lofty  character,  of  elegant  courtesy,  of 
wide  intelligence,  graceful,  accomplished,  self-re- 
strained— he  describes,  no  doubt,  many  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  but  nothing  that  is  characteristically 
American.  Such  women  are  of  all  lands.  To 
describe  liiem  adequately,  as  to  paint  a beautiful 
picture,  adds  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
a literary  artist  may  also  properly  propose  to  him- 
self the  delineation  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
American  women,  that  which  distinguishes  the 
young  American  girl  from  the  young  girl  of  any 
European  nation.  To  a young  man  this  would 
be  a peculiarly  agreeable  task,  and  it  is  this  which 
Mr.  James  has  undertaken  in  “Daisy  Miller.” 
The  test  of  his  acuteness  as  an  observer  is  his 
ability  to  perceive  the  ways  in  which  American 
girls  generally  differ  from  Europeans.  This  dif- 
ference is  very  decided  and  very  general  in  the 
American  independence  of  the  social  cmivaianees , 
as  they  are  called.  If  the  traveller  in  Europe  loi- 
tering at  Baden  or  some  sea-side  or  mountain  re- 
sort, or  passing  the  winter  in  one  of  the  great  cap- 
itals, sees  a young  woman,  apparently  a traveller 
also,  and  with  a long  purse,  who  constantly  violates 
many  of  the  accepted  usages  of  European  society, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  other  sex,  he  is  very 
sure  that  she  is  an  American,  or  else  a European 
who  is  not  respectable.  This  is  a dire  alterna- 
tive, hut  it  is  not  infrequent,  and  happily  it  is 
now  coming  to  be  understood  that  American  girls 
may  do  innocently,  because  it  is  the  custom  of 
their  country,  what  would  cost  European  girls 
their  good  name. 

In  making  this  perfectly  evident  by  the  subtle 
skill  shown  in  “ Daisy  Miller,”  and  thereby  secur- 
ing a kinder  and  more  intelligent  consideration 
for  his  country-women,  Mr.  JAmes  justifies  his 
choice  of  a theme,  and  Bhows  the  instinct  and  the 
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power  of  a true  literary  artist.  Those  who  com- 
plain that  he  has  not  drawn  the  portrait  of  a no- 
ble and  superior  woman  should  remember  that 
an  artist  may  sometimes  justly  prefer  to  paint  a 
dandelion  rather  than  a rose.  The  critics  who 
wish  that  Daisy  Miller  should  not  be  presented 
as  an  American  might  ask  themselves,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  whether  for  the  national  good 
name  it  is  not  better  to  explain  an  American  fig- 
ure which  is  so  often  seen  in  Europe  than  to  de- 
scribe one  which  is  not  peculiar  and  which  is 
seldom  seen  any  where. 

A conspicuous  public  man  in  Washington  re- 
plied to  a friend  who  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  the  character  of  his  attacks  upon  oppo- 
nents, “ Great  latitude  of  speech  is  allowed  to 
public  men.”  That  has  not  been  the  rule  else- 
where. The  language  of  diplomacy  is  studiedly 
moderate,  and  it  has  been  the  pride  of  English- 
men that  their  public  men  treated  each  other  like 
gentlemen.  But  this  self-congratulation  must  be 
taken  with  reservations.  Grant’s  Great  Metrop- 
olis shows  the  manners  of  Parliament  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  House  was  often  a mere 
menagerie.  The  bitterness  and  violence  of  our 
old  House  of  Representatives  were  wanting  in 
the  Commons,  but  the  jeers  and  taunts  were  in 
the  highest  degree  ungentlemanly.  The  uproar, 
for  instance,  in  which  Disraeli’s  first  speech  was 
lost,  while,  according  to  the  tradition,  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  noisy  crowd  and  shouted  that  he 
would  one  day  compel  them  to  hear  him,  was  not 
becoming  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  who  uni- 
formly treated  each  other  as  such.  Yet  unques- 
tionably, as  a rule,  the  tone  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion and  the  opposition  of  political  leaders 
upon  the  floor  have  been  temperate.  The  cheap 
bravado  of  making  an  offensive  assertion  and 
holding  one’s  self  responsible  “here  and  else- 
where” is  wholly  unknown.  A tradition  of  mod- 
eration is  most  serviceable  in  promoting  mod- 
eration. It  is  significant  that  this  good  tradition 
has  been  rudely  and  conspicuously  violated  in 
this  Bcaconsfield  epoch,  in  which,  also,  other  im- 
portant traditions,  both  as  regards  the  power  of 
the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  Parliament,  have 
been  neglected. 

On  the  triumphal  evening,  the  most  splendid 
in  the  career  of  any  modern  British  subject,  on 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  explained  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby,  the 
late  Foreign  Minister,  in  criticising  the  treaty,  said 
that  he  had  left  the  cabinet  because  of  a design 
of  the  ministry  to  seize  Cyprus  by  a secret  expe- 
dition. Lord  Salisbury,  a Cecil,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  peers  in  England,  the  step-son  of  Lady 
Derby,  and  the  successor  of  Lord  Derby  as  For- 
eign Secretary,  chafing  doubtless  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  regarded  as  the  captive  and 
lieutenant  of  this  newest,  least  English,  and  most 
plebeian  peer,  the  Prime  Minister,  thereupon  flat- 
ly told  Lord  Derby  that  he  lied.  The  scene  is 
thus  reported.  Lord  Salisbury  said  : 

“In  the  present  case  I can  only  say  that  the  state- 
ment which  my  noble  friend  made  to  the  effect  that  a 
resolution  had  been  come  to  to  take  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus and  a position  on  the  coast  of  Syria  by  a secret 
expedition,  and  that  that  waa  the  gronnd  on  which  he 
left  the  cabinet,  is  a statement  which,  so  far  as  my 
memory  goes,  is  not  true.” 

Lord  Dibdt.  “I  rise  to  order.” 


Lord  Salisbury.  “Well,  is  not  correct” 

Lord  Derby.  “ I wish  to  aak  whether  my  noble 
friend  intends  to  impute  that  I have  stated  that  which 
is  not  true.”  (Bear.) 

Lord  Grant  ill*.  “ I wish  also  to  express  a hope  that 
whatever  statement  the  noble  marquis  makes  will  be 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  this  House,  and 
that  he  will  not  use  unparliamentary  language.”  (Op- 
position cheers.) 

Lord  Salisbury.  “ The  only  answer  1 have  to  give  is 
that  the  word  I used  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  im- 
putation on  the  veracity  of  the  speaker.” 

Lord  Srlborne.  “ What ! to  say  it  is  not  true  ?” 

Lord  Salisbury.  “ I substituted  the  words 4 not  cor- 
rect,* and  I certainly  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  impu- 
tation on  the  veracity  of  my  noble  friend,  but  I wish 
to  say  that  this  is  not  merely  my  own  view.  If  it  was, 
I should  have  more  hesitation  in  putting  it  forward. 
I may  state  on  behalf  of  my  noble  friend  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  my 
noble  friend  the  President  of  the  Council,  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  noble  earl  lately  the  Foreign 
Secretary  is  not  correct.” 

The  comment  upon  this  scene  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette , one  of  the  strongest  Beaconsfield  organs, 
is  very  significant.  Speaking  of  Lords  Beacons- 
field  and  Salisbuiy,  it  said,  the  next  day : 

“The  consciousness  of  failure,  the  prospect  of  dis- 
appointment, which  sobered  the  one  mind  Into  some- 
thing like  gloom,  stung  the  other  into  an  exhibition  of 
what  tn  ordinary  people  would  be  called  the  coarsest 
insolence.  When  Lord  Granville  asked  what  the  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  do  with  Cyprus,  W’hat  were  its 
qualities  of  soil  and  climate,  Lord  Salisbury  told  him 
to  go  home  and  study  the  Encyclopaedia  Dritannica. 
When  Lord  Derby  said— as  in  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing In  France  he  had  better  not  have  said— that  atone 
time  the  cabinet  proposed  not  only  to  seize  and  oc- 
cupy Cyprus,  with  or  without  the  Saltan's  permission, 
but  to  seize  in  like  manner  a point  on  the  Syrian 
coast.  Lord  Salisbury  flatly  replied  that  the  statement 
was  untrue.  And  not  only  did  he  permit  himself  to 
go  bo  far  as  that,  but  he  deliberately  compared  the 
statements  of  his  late  colleague  with  those  of  the  most 
infamous  liar  and  perjurer  known  to  English  history.” 

The  greatest  liar  is  Titus  Oates,  with  whose  con- 
duct Lord  Salisbury  compared  Lord  Derby’s. 
Here  certainly  waa  considerable  latitude  of  speech. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  the  Carlton  Club  dinner 
an  evening  or  two  later,  flinging  off  the  well-acted 
air  of  high-bred  indifference  and  verbal  sobriety 
of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  threw  a 
shaft  of  what  can  only  be  called  elaborate  black- 
guardism at  Mr.  Gladstone.  Certainly  it  is  not 
the  tone  or  phrase  in  which  gentlemen  who  differ 
speak  of  each  other.  Lord  Bcaconsfield  said : 

“ But,  my  lords,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  though  we 
taxed  onr  brains  and  our  thoughts  to  establish  a poli- 
cy which  w'e  think  beneficial  to  the  country,  we  have 
not  satisfied  those  who  are  our  critics.  [Laughter.] 

I was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  convention  of  Con- 
stantinople has  been  described  as  an  1 insane  conven- 
tion.* That  is  a strong  epithet,  but  I do  not  pretend 
to  be  as  competent  a judge  of  insanity  as  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  who  used  it.  [Loud  cheers  and 
laughter.]  I will  not  say  to  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman what  I had  occasion  to  say  in  the  House  of 
Lords  this  year,  Naviget  Anticyram ; but  I would  put 
this  issue  to  an  intelligent  English  jury : Which  do  you 
believe  most  likely  to  enter  Into  an  insane  convention, 
a body  of  English  gentlemen,  honored  by  the  favor  of 
their  sovereign  and  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, managing  yonr  affairs  for  five  years,  I hope  with 
prudence,  and  not  altogether  without  snccess  [cheers], 
or  a sophistical  rhetorician,  Inebriated  with  the  exu- 
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berance  of  his  own  verbosity  [laughter],  and  gifted 
with  an  egotistical  imagination  that  can  at  all  times 
command  an  Interminable  and  inconsistent  series  of 
arguments  to  malign  his  opponents  and  to  glorify  him- 
self ?”  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

This  is  wholly  witless  and  pointless,  and  can  be 
truly  characterized  only  by  the  word  we  have 
used.  But  it  is  a good  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the 
English  tradition  of  good  manners  in  public  life, 
that  all  but  the  extreme  Jingoes  concede  that  in 
saying  it  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a great  mistake. 
He  is  compared  to  a savage  veneered  with  civil- 
ization suddenly  breaking  out  into  a war-whoop 
and  brandishing  a scalping-knife.  The  incident 
is  small,  but  it  is  very  suggestive. 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Seward,  after  making  one 
of  his  strongest  speeches  exposing  the  character 
and  consequences  of  slavery,  often  took  the  arm 
of  a Southern  Senator  as  they  left  the  Capitol, 
apparently  unconscious  that  he  had  said  any  thing 
that  could  possibly  offend  the  most  sensitive  soul. 
The  reason  was  that  he  was  himself  entirely  clear 
of  any  personal  feeling  or  intention.  He  criti- 
cised a system,  not  men,  and  mistakenly  assumed 
that  the  men  who  were  most  vitally  linked  to 
the  system  would  regard  it  as  philosophically 
and  impersonally  as  he.  It  is  the  honorable  dis- 
tinction of  Mr.  Seward  that  of  all  our  chief  party 
leaders  he  was  the  one  who  had  no  personal  al- 
tercations. Jefferson  and  Adams  and  Hamilton, 
Jackson  and  Clay  and  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
w'ere  all  at  times  involved  in  them.  More  recent 
days  have  their  striking  examples  also.  But  Mr. 
Seward,  often  under  exasperating  circumstances, 
was  always  master  of  himself.  He  was  not  arro- 
gant, or  irascible,  or  vindictive.  His  temper  be- 
came a man  of  great  ability  and  high  position. 
He  had  the  sense  of  honor  that  belongs  to  self- 
respecting  men,  not  that  of  the  race-course,  the 
44  code,*’  and  an  unenlightened  moral  sentiment, 
and  he  was  as  incapable  of  what  history  calls  in- 
vective or  vituperation,  and  common  speech  calls 
blackguardism,  as  he  was  of  profanity  or  ob- 
scenity. 

It  is  an  example  worth  considering.  No  man 
would  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
or  his  cause  lost  any  thing  by  his  moderation. 
Righteous  indignation,  indeed,  is  admirable  and 
serviceable,  and  that  Mr.  Seward  felt  and  express- 
ed toward  the  great  wrong  with  which  he  strove. 
But  an  outbreak  of  the  disordered  vanity  of  the 
advocate  must  not  be  confounded  with  generous 
wrath  in  the  cause.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield 
abuses  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a sophisticated  rhetori- 
cian inebriated  with  his  own  verbosity,  it  is  seen 
at  once  to  be  a flash  of  personal  spite,  the  wince 
of  a pretended  passivity  which  has  been  pricked 
in  a vital  part.  There  is  no  laugh  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; there  is  only  surprise  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  be  willing  to  show  how  sharply  he  has 
been  hit.  The  French  foot  at  Fontenov  are  more, 
not  less,  heroic  in  history  because  of  the  courteous 
“Fire  first,  gentlemen,”  and  Mr.  Seward  would 
have  lost,  not  gained,  in  men’s  memories  had  he 
ever  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  personal 
wrangles  or  abuse.  He  had,  of  course,  to  deal 
with  opponents  and  with  persons  as  representa- 
tives of  causes.  But  he  allowed  himself  no  lati- 
tude of  speech  in  the  sense  of  sneers  or  epithets, 
and  his  example  is  to  be  especially  commended, 
because  it  is  that  latitude — the  ribaldry,  the 
abuse,  the  calumny  and  insult,  which  abound  in 


public  life  and  political  discussion — which  de- 
ters so  many  of  the  best  men  from  taking  part 
in  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  was  a common  and 
successful  device  in  discussion  to  belittle  an  op- 
ponent so  as  to  diminish  his  authority.  Most 
men  are  persuaded  more  by  the  standing  of  an 
advocate  than  by  the  weight  of  argument,  and 
if  you  can  turn  the  laugh  upon  an  opponent,  you 
may  spare  yourself  the  labor  of  refuting  what 
he  says.  Who  cares  what  side  a ridiculous  man 
supports,  or  what  a man  says  whom  every  body 
believes  to  be  selfish  ? If  you  have  no  case,  abuse 
the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  It  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  truth  of  Johnson’s  remark  that  stimu- 
lates every  man  who  is  stung  by  an  argument  to 
strike  at  the  advocate.  But  it  is  a momentary 
triumph,  in  which  a man’s  cause  really  suffers. 
The  Parliamentary  tradition  of  gentlemanly  con- 
duct in  difference,  whether  it  be  an  actual  prac- 
tice or  not,  is  one  to  be  carefully  cherished ; for 
to  assume  that  virtue  is  to  make  it  easier  to 
have  it. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  month  was 
the  speech  of  Kearney  in  Fancuil  Hall.  Kearney 
is  a popular  orator,  and  leader  of  44  the  working- 
men” of  California,  and  has  risen  to  notoriety  by 
the  profusion  and  vehemence  of  his  denuncia- 
tion of  capital  and  capitalists  and  corporations 
and  monopolies  and  bondholders.  He  speaks  to 
ignorant  unemployed  men,  many  of  whom  are 
really  suffering,  and  he  gratifies  with  his  fierce 
adjectives  and  oaths,  and  a certain  swaggering 
self-complacency,  the  ill  feeling  of  the  needy  to- 
ward the  prosperous.  But  however  loud  the  cheer 
that  greets  such  oratory,  and  however  it  may 
please  an  excited  crowd  to  hear  a more  fortunate 
class  of  persons  described  as  ‘‘lecherous”  and 
“ thieving,”  or  as  44  cut  - throats,”  “ daylight 
thieves,”  and  44  midnight  assassins,”  or  “ villain- 
ous, serpent-like,  slimy  imps  of  hell,”  the  intel- 
ligent working-man  knows  very  well  that  the 
true  cure  for  the  wrong  or  suffering  of  any  in- 
terest or  class  is  to  be  found  in  a very  different 
spirit. 

The  consciousness  of  great  inequalities  of  con- 
dition, and  of  injustice  and  of  suffering,  need  not 
betray  a man  into  the  folly  of  denouncing  capi- 
tal, or  the  accumulated  results  of  labor,  as  a mon- 
ster, or  a capitalist  as  necessarily  a leprous  beast. 
Every  honest  and  industrious  man  is  trying  to 
better  his  condition.  But  what  docs  that  mean  ? 
Does  it  not  mean  that  he  is  trying  to  obtain  more 
and  more  money,  not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it 
procures,  more  comforts,  education,  and  recre- 
ation ? What,  indeed,  raises  men  above  brutes 
except  this  desire  and  the  ability  of  gratifying 
it?  Denunciation  of  wealth,  inciting  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  it  as  an  evil,  because  some  rich  men 
are  hard-hearted  knaves  and  Shylocks  and  Ralph 
Nicklebys  and  Skinflints,  is  as  foolish  as  to  deride 
knowledge  because  some  educated  people  misuse 
their  acquirements.  Mastery  of  chemistry  may 
enable  a man  to  poison  other  men  secretly  and 
surely.  But  he  would  be  a fool  who  should  say 
that  a knowledge  of  chemistry  promoted  poison- 
ing, and  that  accomplished  chemists  were  infa- 
mous criminals.  It  is  very  true  that  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor  are  often  unsatisfactory. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  capital  is  all  vice  and 
labor  all  virtue ; that  a man  is  a rascal  because 
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he  is  rich,  or  another  man  honest  and  noble  be- 
cause he  is  poor. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  capital  or  money 
that  is  to  be  denounced,  but  its  misuse,  and  it  is 
the  blunder  or  the  knavery  of  many  of  the  ora- 
tors who  appeal  to  “ the  working-man”  that  they 
conceal  this  fact.  The  moral  of  their  addresses 
is  that  rich  people  are  engaged  in  a huge  con- 
spiracy to  oppress  poor  people.  But  rich  people 
are  constantly  becoming  poor,  and  poor  people 
rich.  Where,  then,  is  the  dividing  line?  Who 
is  poor  and  who  is  rich  ? The  natural  and  logical 
result  of  this  kind  of  jealousy  is  what  is  known 
as  Communism.  This  is  substantially  a demand 
that  property  shall  be  divided  equally  among  all 
men,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  more  rich  or 
poor.  But  if  one  man  on  the  frontier  can  cut 
down  twice  as  many  trees  or  clear  twice  as  large 
a field  in  a day  as  another,  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  result  is  to  bo  divided  equally  between 
them,  what  will  happen  ? The  next  day  the  first 
man  will  take  care  to  cut  only  half  as  many  trees, 
and  to  clear  no  larger  space  than  the  other.  The 
second  evening  there  will  be  nothing  to  divide. 
That  is  to  say,  the  result  in  society  at  large  would 
be  that  each  roan  would  do  just  what  was  needed 
to  keep  him  alive,  and  no  more.  This  is  the  low- 
est form  of  barbarism.  It  is  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  progress,  of  intelligence,  of  art  and  sci- 
ence and  invention  and  literature.  It  is  univers- 
al poverty  of  the  most  squalid  kind.  It  is  sheer 
savagery,  but  it  is  Communism. 

The  first  step  toward  this  condition  is  to  foster 
a hatred  of  capital  and  capitalists  as  monsters 
and  evils  in  themselves,  and  the  second  is  to  sneer 
at  education.  44  Common  honesty  and  common- 
sense  are  better  guides  for  the  working-men  than 
classic  attainments,”  says  one  of  the  new  orators. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  better  guides  than  classic 
attainments  or  education  without  common  hon- 
esty and  common-sense.  But  common  honesty 
and  common-sense  with  education  are  very  much 
better  guides  than  they  are  without  it  When  a 
man  sneers  at  classic  attainments  or  education, 
what  is  he  really  sneering  at  ? His  point  is  that 
there  is  a great  public  question  to  be  decided, 
and  he  argues  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty  and  common-sense. 
Now  classic  attainments  or  education  teach  us 
the  views  and  actions  of  other  people  in  other 
times  and  countries.  So  his  sneer  at  them  is,  in 
fact,  saying  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  inquire  how 
honesty  and  common-sense  have  hitherto  treated 
the  subject  It  is  like  a farmer’s  sneer  at  book- 
farming. He  sits  on  the  fence  half  a day  to  hear 
another  man’s  story  of  his  method  in  raising  cer- 
tain crops,  and  as  he  saunters  homeward  he 
thanks  his  stars  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
book-farming.  Now  a book  of  the  kind  he  means 
is  simply  a record  of  the  way  in  which  hundreds 
of  other  men  have  successfully  raised  crops.  And 
in  the  time  that  he  has  listened  to  his  neighbor 
he  might  have  listened  to  a hundred  men  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  well  to  hear  his  neighbor’s 
view.  But  why  should  he  sneer  at  the  views  of 
a hundred  neighbors,  who  write  their  opinions  in- 
stead of  telling  them  over  the  fence?  A good 
book  is  simply  a wise  man  talking.  Classic  at- 
tainments or  education,  which  are  derided  as  a 
guide  of  working-men,  are  simply  recorded  com- 
mon honesty  and  common-sense.  To  be  educated 
and  intelligent,  to  know  what  other  men  have 


thought  upon  subjects  that  interest  us,  to  learn 
what  science  and  invention  are  constantly  doing 
for  us,  to  make  labor  more  easy  and  more  profit- 
able— this  is  to  have  classic  attainments.  Is  it 
likely  to  do  any  body  harm  ? A man  may  cer- 
tainly know  a great  deal,  and  yet  be  a great  scoun- 
drel. But  it  is  not  observed  that  the  cruelest  and 
most  criminal  classes  are  the  most  intelligent, 
and  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind  have 
not  been  those  who  scorned  education,  but  those 
who  made  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  it. 

These  are  what  are  called  elementary  truths. 
But  the  phenomenon  that  we  are  considering  is 
an  attack  upon  elementary  truths,  and  they  must 
therefore  be  restated  so  as  to  show  how  true 
they  are.  The  labor  question  is,  no  doubt,  of 
the  most  vital  importance.  No  one  who  is  seri- 
ously interested  in  it  will  thiuk  that  we  depreci- 
ate it.  But  because  of  its  importance  it  is -to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  intelligence  and  good 
sense,  and  not  by  mere  frothy  and  furious  incite- 
ment of  ignorant  prejudice  and  brute  passion. 
Such  a course  at  once  arrests  the  proper  consider- 
ation of  the  question.  If,  in  order  to  repair  a 
defect  in  a temple  which  everybody  concedes,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  tear  down  the  temple  itself, 
there  will  be  but  two  parties,  those  who  would 
tear  down  and  those  who  would  not;  all  thought 
of  repair  would  be  swept  away.  “ Classic  attain- 
ments” show  that  this  has  been  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  “Common  honesty  and 
common-sense”  assure  us  that  it  would  be  the 
experience  also  of  this  country  and  of  our  times. 
Fortunately  it  is  in  the  common  honesty  and 
common -sense  of  the  American  working-men, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vast  mass  of  Americans  who 
support  their  families  by  their  industry,  that  the 
conservative  power  of  America  lies.  They  need 
no  argument  to  show  that  it  is  not  capital,  w'hich 
it  is  the  object  of  their  labor  to  accumulate,  that 
is  to  be  feared,  but  the  abuse  of  the  power  which 
capital  confers.  The  remedy  for  any  existing 
trouble  and  suffering  does  not  lie  in  returning  to 
barbarism,  and  fostering  ignorance,  and  heating 
passion ; not  in  a spirit  of  hate  and  jealousy  ana 
suspicion  on  either  side,  but  in  one  of  mutual  in- 
telligence and  friendly  co-operation  on  both  sides. 

It  has  been  a summer  of  unusual  heat  and  of 
much  violent  and  destructive  storm ; a truly  trop- 
ical season.  The  wise  men  who  shook  their 
heads  pleasantly  last  winter,  and  said  that  its 
mildness  foretold  a mild  summer,  have  not  re- 
ferred to  their  predictions.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
their  vaticinations,  when  they  said  that  44  there 
are  averages  in  these  things,  and  you  will  find 
the  summer  and  the  winter  balancing  the  ther- 
mometer,” they  were  asked  whether  the  mild 
winter  might  not  be  balancing  the  previous  mild 
summer,  and  whether  the  next  summer  might  not 
in  fact  open  a new  account.  This  is  a kind  of 
question  which  weather  prophets  do  not  care  to  an- 
swer, except  by  a smile  which  may  mean  that  they 
do  not  care  to  argue  with  such  unreasonable  igno- 
rance, and  may  also  mean  that  they  don’t  know. 

The  terrible  heats  of  July  w'ere  most  noted  at 
St  Louis  and  New  York.  There  were  two  or 
three  days  when  it  was  said  that  business  was  al- 
most suspended  in  the  Western  city,  and  in  New 
York  great  numbers  of  persons  passed  the  nights 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  wharves.  In  the  worst 
slums,  in  the  close  and  noisome  courts  and  cul$-<U- 
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sacs  of  the  city,  the  heat  seems  to  fall  more  fear- 
fully than  the  cold,  for  it  stimulates  the  germs 
of  pestilence  and  death  in  the  torrid  air.  In 
more  fortunate  quarters  the  excessive  heat  is 
more  unwholesome  than  the  cold,  for  as  ten  thou- 
sand gasping  and  fanning  citizens  remarked  on 
the  19th  of  July,  when  the  mercury  marked  100° 
in  the  shade,  “ You  can  make  yourself  warm  even 
with  the  mercury  at  zero,  but  you  can  not  be  cool 
when  it  gets  up  here.”  The  difference  may  be 
defined,  perhaps,  by  that  described  by  44  an  old 
lady”  between  a disaster  on  sea  and  on  land : 
44  If  you  run  off  the  railroad  track,”  she  said,  sen- 
tentiously,  44  there  you  are ; but  if  you  blow  up 
in  a steamboat,  where  are  you  ?” 

Doubtless  the  telegraph  and  the  Associated 
Press  greatly  multiply  and  exasperate  our  sum- 
mer sufferings.  A late  orator  describes  this  com- 
pany; which  has  been  generally  considered  to  be 
a great  public  convenience  and  benefactor,  as  44  a 
villainous,  thieving,  infamous  band  of  scalawags 
that  are  aiming  to  control  public  opinion.  If  the 
working-men  of  the  United  States  possessed  with- 
in their  breasts  a single  spark  from  which  the 
flame  of  freedom  could  be  fanned,  they  would  not 
permit  such  monsters  to  live  in  their  midst.  They 
would  control  these  telegraphs ; they  would  hurl 
these  infernal  lying  scalawags  from  power,  and 
select  honest  men  to  transmit  plain,  unvarnished 
news.”  Undoubtedly;  but  why  not  break  the 
thermometer  ? The  conduct  of  the  telegraph  in 
reporting  that  heat  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  an- 
nouncing a “ Hot  Wave  on  its  Way,”  and  44  The 
Failure  of  the  Cold  Wave,”  was  indeed  monstrous. 
But  unfortunately  it  did  not  lie.  The  worst  of  its 
news  was  that  it  was  plain  and  unvarnished,  as 
New  York  found  to  its  anguish  when  that  Wave 
broke  over  it.  The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
thermometer  so  much  as  in  the  telegraph  which 
reports  its  excesses.  There  is  a noted  physician 
who  holds  that  the  trouble  with  most  Americans, 
and  especially  with  most  American  women,  is  that 
they  live  a threefold  life,  which  is  exhausting. 
They  are  simultaneously  and  actively  conscious 
of  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  have  done,  and 
what  they  mean  to  do.  The  stimulating  Ameri- 
can climate  acting  upon  this  triple  life  is  the  real 
cause  of  the 44  nerves”  and  the  invalidism  and  gen- 
eral feebleness  of  the  sex  in  this  country.  Such 
is  the  theory ; and  he  prescribes,  therefore,  that 
they  shall  stop  thinking  and  go  to  bed.  Now  the 
telegraph  and  the  newspaper — and  it  is  with  these 
two  weapons  that  the  Associated  Press  does  all 
its  44  villainous,  thieving,  infamous”  work — are  in 
a league  to  blend  the  remembrance,  experience, 
and  anticipation  of  suffering  from  heat  in  one  ex- 
hausting consciousness.  Thus  at  the  same  mo- 
ment we  know  that  we  are  very  hot,  that  St. 
Louis  was  hotter  yesterday,  and  that  we  are  to  be 
still  hotter  to-morrow.  Sympathy  and  expecta- 
tion arc  invoked  to  increase  discomfort.  The  one 
piece  of  news  that  we  could  gladly  spare  is  that 
we  are  going  to  be  more  miserable  than  we  are. 

There  are  those  who  have  supposed  this  sum- 
mer that  our  seasons  are  changing,  and  that  wc 
are  passing  into  a more  tropical  condition.  But 
the  thermometer  has  done  nothing  this  year  of 
which  it  has  not  often  been  guilty.  Its  first  un- 
pardonable excess  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  and 
the  surprised  and  incautious  victim,  as  he  panted 
and  dripped,  exclaimed, 44  Well,  we  never  had  any 
thing  like  this.1*  Yet  a hundred  years  before,  on 


that  very  day,  the  sun  smote  the  soldiers  fighting 
at  Monmouth  more  terribly  than  the  hostile  guns. 
The  telegraph  is  quite  as  culpable  as  the  thermom- 
eter. We  know  how  uncomfortable  we  were  yes- 
terday, for  instance,  but  the  telegraph  insists  upon 
telling  us  how  every  body  else  was  tormented, 
there  was  a thunder-shower  in  our  village,  and 
the  maple-tree  by  the  cider  mill  was  struck,  and 
Pursley’s  best  cow  was  killed  on  the  hill  pasture. 
That  is  our  village  gossip.  The  w ind  comes  off 
this  morning  in  the  northwest,  and  the  world 
seems  to  have  taken  a fresh  start.  But  when 
the  paper  arrives,  and  we  read  that  houses  and 
barns  and  cattle  and  trees  were  struck  and  burned 
in  every  direction,  and  that  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  Illinois  and  Canada  and  Geor- 
gia and  Nova  Scotia,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  vials 
are  opened  and  the  end  of  things  is  at  hand. 
44  How  wonderfully  our  climate  has  changed,  and 
how  terribly  destructive  the  lightning  is  this 
year!”  we  remark,  with  great  assurance.  But  it 
is  not  so.  Every  summer  there  are  the  thunder- 
storms and  the  ravage.  But  formerly  we  knew 
only  those  of  our  own  neighborhood.  Now  we 
know  at  the  same  time  those  of  the  whole  country. 

Still  we  recommend  the  telegraph  and  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  mercy  of  the  judge  who  uses 
James’s  plain  language  in  dealing  with  their 
crimes.  Their  offenses  are  great,  but  they  are 
natural.  And  what  would  they  avail  without  the 
complicity  of  the  newspaper?  That  is  the  in- 
sidious knave, 44  the  villainous,  serpent-like,  slimy 
imp  of  hell,”  as  the  learned  young  judge,  full  of 
candor  and  charity,  describes  it.  If  the  ther- 
mometer did  not  indicate  the  heat,  nor  the  tele- 
graph report  it,  nor  the  newspaper  publish  it,  we 
should  be  spared  the  vicarious  torture.  But  we 
beg  the  wise  young  judge  to  remember  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment  that  they  have  done  some 
good  things.  The  heat  of  the  summer  has  been 
undoubtedly  great,  and  the  damage  by  storm  con- 
siderable, but  the  thermometer,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  newspaper  are  not  wholly  responsible, 
although  it  is  undeniable  that  they  were  accesso- 
ries, both  after  and  before  the  fact,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  population. 

An  intelligent  Yankee  railway  traveller  remarks 
that  the  convenient  system  of  checking  baggage 
has  not  been  introduced  into  England,  and  that 
a sufficient  reason  of  the  omission  is  that  it  is  an 
American  notion.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  History  of 
England , says  that  a hatred,  a suspicion,  a dis- 
like, of  foreigners  has  always  been  a character- 
istic of  the  country ; and  Mr.  Bright,  in  a speech 
a few  months  ago,  alluded  to  the  feeling  against 
Russia  as  an  indication  of  this  disposition.  It 
appears  very  amusingly  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
last  century,  the  contempt  of  44  wooden  shoes” 
and  of  44  Mynheer,”  and  it  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing and  droll  when  the  provincial  character  of 
London  even  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  is 
remembered.  Yet  it  is  that  very  provincial  char- 
acter and  insular  situation  which  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  feeling.  Long  after  England,  under 
Chatham,  was  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  London,  with  its  great  and  fascinating  so- 
ciety, which  fills  the  imagination  with  admiration, 
was  like  a village.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  his  late 
delightful  monograph  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  reminds 
us  that  Boswell  first  met  his  hero  at  a booksell- 
er’s. The  worthy  man  and  his  wife  were  enter- 
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taining  young  Mr.  Boswell,  fresh  from  Scotland, 
at  tea  in  their  little  parlor,  whence  they  command- 
ed the  shop  through  a glass  door.  Suddenly  the 
host  exclaimed  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  into 
the  shop,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a delightful  flutter 
of  excitement,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining books  in  the  world  was  introduced  to 
its  subject.  It  is  like  a scene  from  Jane  Austen. 
Miss  Mitford  might  have  recorded  it  in  Our  Vil- 
lage, or  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  Cranford. 

This  jealous  feeling  toward  foreigners  is  the 
more  droll  because  the  reigning  house  is  foreign. 
Its  first  king  could  not  speak  English,  and  always 
sighed  for  his  German  retreat;  and  the  second, 
who  spoke  English  imperfectly,  was  the  head  of 
a court  the  memoirs  of  which  read  like  a satire 
of  Swift’s.  How  much  the  court  even  in  our  time 
has  been  under  German  influence  is  shown  in  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  Contort.  This  kind  of  jealousy 
is  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  England.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  of  France  regards  other  nations  as 
“ outside  barbarians”  no  less  than  that  of  China. 
Nothing  used  to  be  more  delightful  than  the  tone 
of  courteous  sympathy  with  which  a Parisian 
spoke  of  those  who  must  live  out  of  the  world — 
that  is,  out  of  Paris — and  the  separation  wrought 
by  this  feeling  was  felicitously  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  in  Punch  during  the  great  Exhibition, 
which  represents  twTo  Frenchmen  in  exaggerated 
French  costume,  their  hands  in  their  pockets  dis- 
tending their  44  peg-top”  trousers,  standing  con- 
founded before  a wash-stand,  and  inquiring,  in 
stupefied  ignorance, 44  What  is  that  thing  V”  The 
neatness  of  this  stroke  is  incomparable. 

If  we  Americans  show  signs  of  the  same  feel- 
ing, it  is  of  course  only  because  we  are  superior, 
and  because  in  the  contrast  other  countries  are 
uninteresting,  and  other  people  provincial.  Sure- 
ly no  candid  critic  would  compare  the  historical 
and  artistic  and  literary  charms  of  other  lands 
with  ours,  nor  the  society  and  scenery  of  mo- 
narchical Europe  writh  those  of  our  free  and  favor- 
ed land.  Switzerland  is  very  well  for  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  White  Mountains  or  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  the  Sierras  and  Yosemite ; and  Rome, 
with  its  antiquated  history,  and  huge,  old-fashion- 
ed palaces  and  mouldy  churches,  and  dilapidated 
gardens  and  galleries,  is  doubtless  interesting  to 
persons  like  Goethe  who  have  merely  to  cross  the 
Alps  and  pass  through  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
by  Como  and  Milan,  by  Florence  and  Thrasimene, 
to  see  it ; and  indeed  it  is  a very  creditable  city 
even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  New  York. 
There  is  much,  also,  to  be  justly  said  in  favor  of 
England  and  France  and  Germany.  For  very  old 
and  necessarily  somewhat  musty  countries,  they 
furnish  considerable  reward  for  the  trouble  of  the 
American  patriot  in  crossing  the  ocean  to  see 
them.  They  are  all  excellent  countries  in  their 
way ; and  their  inhabitants,  although  exceedingly 
queer,  are  not  destitute  of  interest,  especially  to 
the  American  philanthropist. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  9ee  them  with  in- 
telligence and  tempered  expectation.  In  the 
hut  of  the  Esquimaux  we  do  not  look  for  the 
lace  draperies  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  nor  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican  can  we  expect  to  find  buckwheat  cakes 
and  baggage  checks.  It  was  very  natural  in  the 
Englishman  of  the  last  century  to  be  so  hot  against 
popery  and  wooden  shoes.  The  gambols  of  pol- 
lywogs  in  a pool  are  entertaining  to  the  superior 
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observer.  The  American  to-day  contemplates 
with  equanimity  the  labels  that  are  pasted  on  his 
trunks,  for  he  remembers  Gulliver  in  Lilliput,  and 
he  neither  expects  nor  demands  that  the  land- 
scape, the  customs,  the  conveniences,  the  society, 
the  government,  the  religion,  or  the  people  of  oth- 
er countries  shall  be  as  perfect  as  those  of  his 
native  land.  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
make  him  an  American,  as  he  made  Shakespeare 
the  greatest  of  poets,  the  rose  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers, and  the  sun  the  source  of  light  and  heat. 
For  His  infinitely  inscrutable  purposes  He  has 
also  been  pleased  to  make  some  other  extraordi- 
nary countries  and  people.  But  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  impiety  to  suppose  that  the  chosen  land 
and  nation  are  to  learn  any  thing  from  the  expe- 
rience of  such  countries  or  the  genius  of  such 
people.  How  can  people,  for  instance,  who  have 
no  baggage  checks,  and  whose  idea  of  a dessert 
does  not  go  beyond  a gooseberry  tart,  which,  also, 
they  are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  call  properly 
pic — how  can  such  a people  possibly  instruct  the 
proud  denizens  of  a free  West  in  anv  detail  of 
convenience  or  of  government,  in  any  kind  of  me- 
chanical workmanship,  or  scientific,  or  political, 
or  economical  knowledge?  Is  not  our  home  in 
the  setting  sun  ? Are  not  our  institutions  demo- 
cratic and  popular  ? Have  we  not  abolished  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy  ? Can  we  not  sweep  with- 
out change  of  cars,  and  with  baggage  checked 
through,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ? Were 
we  not  victorious  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and,  above  all,  in  the  civil  war ; and  did 
not  our  little  navy  do  glorious  service  in  the  war 
of  1812?  And  if  these  things  be  so,  if  these 
great  facts  are  already  historical,  is  it  not  absurd 
to  suggest  that  we  can  learn  any  thing  of  other 
countries,  or  that  we  may  not — nay,  must  not — 
have  our  ow  n theories  of  commercial  intercourse, 
of  currency,  and  of  gravitation  ? 

Let  it  be  enough  to  condemn  any  thing  what- 
ever that  it  is  not  American.  It  is,  indeed,  ridic- 
ulous in  England  to  hold  out  against  the  baggage 
check  because  it  is  American.  But  despite  the 
captiousness  of  unpatriotic  snarlers,  who  are 
doubtless  bribed  with  foreign  gold,  it  is  the  height 
of  wisdom  in  America  to  hold  out  against  the 
laws  of  science  as  expounded  by  Englishmen,  and 
against  the  experience  of  every  country  in  the 
world  whose  home  is  not  in  the  free  West.  These 
are  evidently  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  one 
American  statesman,  who,  standing  tiptoe  upon 
a jocund  mountain-top,  lately  exclaimed : 

44  Fellow-citizens,  if  we  lack  any  thing  as  a nation, 
it  is  the  spirit  to  rise  to  the  magnificent  height  of  our 
position  and  onr  opportunities.  For  this  grand  Amer- 
ica we  must  have  a grand  American  policy,  which  will 
not  look  to  European  bankcre  for  theories  of  finance, 
or  to  Cobden  Clubs  for  theories  of  industrial  economy. 
At  least  we  should  be  the  arbiters  and  masters  of  our 
own  destiny,  even  if  we  do  not  care  to  insist  upon  a 
barren,  although  rightful,  pre-eminence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.” 

How  characteristically  British — that  is,  insular, 
cockney,  provincial,  small — it  is  to  refuse  to  use 
baggage  checks  because  they  are  an  American 
invention  1 *Why  should  those  absurd  John  Bulls 
insist  upon  a grand  British  policy  of  inconven- 
ience? Other  nations  are  certainly  extremely 
ridiculous.  But  for  our  grand  America  we  ought 
to  have  an  American  alphabet  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a grand,  exclusive,  American  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine. 
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/“\F  BryanCs  Popular  History  of  the  United  States 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  Volume  II.  lies  on 
our  table.  It  opens  with  the  beginning  of  the  Pe- 
quot  war,  in  1636,  and  ends  with  the  early  Spanish 
settlements  in  Texas,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  is  occupied  with  the  early  life 
of  the  colonists — the  Boston  Puritans,  the  Khode 
Island  Baptists,  the  New  York  Dutchmen,  the 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  and  the  Southern  chivalry. 
It  is  very  fully  and  handsomely  illustrated,  con- 
taining four  steel  plates,  fourteen  full-page  wood 
engravings,  and  a number  of  smaller  illustrations 
in  the  text.  Among  the  artists  we  notice  the 
names  of  Waud,  Moran,  Richards,  Reinhart,  and 
Sheppard.  There  is  much  both  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  work  which  entitles  it 
to  commendation.  The  author,  Mr.  Sidney  How- 
ard Gay,  has  apparently  studied  his  theme  care- 
fully, and  writes  of  it  conscientiously.  He  is  an 
independent  thinker,  and  is  positive  in  his  con- 
victions and  in  his  expression  of  them.  His  style, 
though  never  eloquent,  is  simple  and  clear,  free 
from  colloquialisms  and  from  rhetorical  blemish- 
es. He  has  gathered  a great  many  interesting 
and  illustrative  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  of  our 
country,  and  tells  them,  not,  indeed,  with  any  elo- 
quence either  of  feeling  or  of  rhetoric,  but  with 
clearness  and  perspicacity.  The  volume  was  in 
type  two  months  before  Mr.  Bryant’s  death,  and 
was  read  in  proof  by  him.  We  judge  that  his 
connection  witli  the  work  was  simply  that  of  a 
supervisory  editor,  that  he  really  has  contributed 
nothing  to  it  but  his  criticism.  Four  chapters, 
however — those  on  the  extreme  South  and  West — 
have  been  written  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Per- 
haps no  writer  in  America  is  better  qualified  to 
write  the  early  history  of  these  regions.  Never- 
theless, this  is  not  the  history  of  the  United  States 
which  the  country  longs  for.  It  is  not  to  our  own 
country  what  either  Hume  or  Macaulay  is  to  Eng- 
land. There  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  historical 
perspective.  The  material  has  been  gathered,  the 
characters  have  been  studied,  the  author  has  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  incidents ; but  he  pos- 
sesses no  art  of  generalization  and  no  artistic  skill 
in  grouping.  The  pigments  arc  all  well  mixed 
upon  the  palette,  but  there  is  no  picture  on  the 
canvas.  His  material  embarrasses  him ; his  his- 
tory will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  Ban- 
croft’s, which  it  does  not  excel  in  style,  and  to 
which  it  is  inferior  in  sobriety  of  literary  and 
historical  judgment.  We  already  have  two  large 
volumes  of  600  pages  each,  and  the  Revolution 
is  not  yet  reached  by  over  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. If  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, who  can  estimate  its  size  when  the  sto- 
ries of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the  growth 
of  the  slave  power,  and  of  the  civil  war  have 
all  been  narrated?  and  to  elaborate  the  story 
of  our  colonization,  and  then  to  condense  the 
story  of  our  later  national  life,  would  be  as  if  in 
a biography  one  should  ransack  the  memories 
of  parents  and  nurses  for  incidents  of  the  hero’s 
childhood,  and  abbreviate  the  story  of  his  man- 
hood’s achievements.  For  such  a work  as  this 
the  author  must  know  not  only  by  special  study 
the  history  of  the  time  which  he  is  describing, 
but  all  history,  so  that  he  may  comprehend  the 
relation  of  phenomena  in  his  own  field  to  the 


great  world  movement  of  life  and  thought  With- 
out this  it  is  impossible  for  him  either  rightly  to 
understand  character  or  to  interpret  events.  Of 
this  broad  culture,  which  makes  so  rich  the  pages 
of  Gibbon  and  of  Macaulay,  Mr.  Gay’s  history 
gives  no  evidence.  His  positiveness  is  that  of 
narrow  sympathies,  if  not  of  limited  information. 
He  describes  in  great  detail  the  sumptuary  laws 
of  New  England,  which  impliedly,  if  not  directly, 
he  charges  to  Puritanism,  quite  oblivious  if  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  borrowed  from 
English  precedents  set  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  He  tells  in  great  detail  the 
dreadful  episode  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  and 
characterizes  Cotton  Mather,  a leading  spirit  in 
the  punishment  of  the  witches,  as  u a superficial 
and  ambitious  divine.”  Cotton  Mather’s  asser- 
tion, 44  It  may  be  that  error  on  both  sides  have  at- 
tended them ; but  I know  not  that  I ever  have 

advocated  any  opinion  in  the  matter  of  witch- 
craft but  what  all  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  French,  or  Dutch,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  me,”  should  at  least  have  suggested 
to  Mr.  Gay  to  study  more  carefully  this  singular 
delusion  in  other  lands  and  under  other  religious 
influences  than  that  of  New  England.  If  he  hod 
done  so,  he  would  have  discovered  that  witch- 
craft was  prosecuted  under  pagan  Rome,  under 
the  papacy,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  long  be- 
fore it  was  punished  by  the  Puritans.  He  would 
have  learned  that  in  two  German  provinces  in 
four  years  over  1500  witches  were  put  to  death ; 
that  in  England  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  nei- 
ther of  whom  was  a Puritan,  severe  laws  were 
enacted  against  witchcraft,  and  the  victims  of 
those  laws  were  put  to  death  by  the  hundred ; 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whom  he  will  not  accuse 
of  being  either  superficial  or  ambitious,  believed 
in  witchcraft  and  condemned  the  witches;  that 
this  belief  was  universal  until  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  victims  of  this  delusion  never 
reached  half  a hundred,  the  witchcraft  which  he 
attributes  to  Puritanism  simply  gave  its  last,  dy- 
ing, convulsive  struggle.  The  author  wholly  fails 
to  comprehend  the  Puritan  character.  He  writes 
the  external  history  of  the  Puritan’s  severity ; he 
fails  to  read  the  secret  cause  of  that  severity  in 
the  rigor  of  the  Puritan's  conscience,  which  "was 
as  severe  toward  its  possessor  as  toward  other 
men.  The  contrast  between  his  collection  of 
uninterpreted  incidents  and  the  brilliant  gener- 
alizations of  Taine,  or  the  equally  brilliant  an- 
titheses of  Macaulay,  in  their  defective  but  pow- 
erful portraits  of  Puritanism,  is  very  striking. 
In  brief,  Bryant’s  history  of  the  United  States  is 
really  Gay’s ; Gay’s  history  of  the  United  States 
possesses  all  that  assiduity  and  conscientiousness 
can  impart  to  historical  narrative,  but  assiduity 
and  conscientiousness  are  not  all  the  qualities 
that  are  needed  to  make  a truly  great  history. 

Lydia  Maria  Child  thus  describes  her  object 
in  writing  Aspirations  of  the  World:  44 1 have 
had  but  one  object,  and  that  a very  simple  one, 
namely,  to  show  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  the  religious  aspirations  of  mankind 
have  been  strikingly  similar  always  and  every 
where.”  To  accomplish  this  object  the  author  has 
brought  together  a great  number  of  quotations 
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from  all  literature  of  all  ages  and  religions  on 
sacred  subjects.  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, 
China,  and  Palestine,  Buddhism,  Parseeism,  Hero- 
worship,  Confucianism,  and  Christianity  are  all 
represented,  and,  so  far  as  arrangement  and  speci- 
fication go,  are  all  placed  upon  the  same  level.  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  these  world  relig- 
ions the  reader  is  left  to  discover  it  by  a compari- 
son of  their  moral  and  spiritual  teachings.  A 
large  range  is  covered  by  the  selections.  Ideas  of 
God,  praise  of  God,  worship,  prayer,  personal  pu- 
rity, the  law  of  love,  and  kindred  themes  are  il- 
lustrated by  multifarious  quotations.  These, 
however,  are  all  brief — simply  quotations  or  iso- 
lated apothegms ; there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
display  the  system  of  truth  contained  in  any  re- 
ligion, much  less  to  institute  a comparison  be- 
tween them.  As  a dictionary  of  religious  apho- 
risms the  book  will  be  useful,  though  it  would 
have  been  far  more  useful  if  the  author  had  ar- 
ranged them  in  alphabetical  instead  of  in  a clas- 
sified order.  To  those  who  have  supposed  (and 
there  are  many  such)  that  paganism,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  hopeless,  irremediable,  besotted  super- 
stition, this  book  will  be  useful  reading.  It  will 
broaden  their  view  of  the  world’s  life,  and  give 
them  a larger  charity  as  well  as  a more  compre- 
hensive knowledge.  But  the  position  assumed 
by  the  author  in  the  introduction  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  body  of  the  book.  This  position — not  in- 
deed directly  asserted,  but  clearly  implied — is  the 
commonalty  of  religious  thought  and  experience. 
Within  certain  lines  there  is  such  a commonalty. 
The  religious  aspirations  of  the  world,  pagan  and 
Christian,  are,  if  not  the  same,  at  least  similar. 
But  the  Christian  religion  is  not  only  an  echo  of 
the  world’s  aspirations,  it  also  claims  to  be  in 
some  sense  a satisfaction  of  those  aspirations. 
Mrs.  Child  has  found  in  paganism  expressions  of 
the  same  longings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  even  declarations  of  the 
same  law  which  has  been  expounded  by  con- 
science in  Christendom  ; but  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  assurances  of  pardon  or  any  promises  of 
eternal  life  that  compare  with  those  furnished  by 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  equally  in  vain  for  any  expressions  of  that 
“ peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding” 
which  Christianity  assumes  to  give,  and  which  so 
many  Christian  witnesses  testify  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  comparison  of  religions  would  be 
perfect  if  the  author  had  inserted  these  Divine 
promises  and  these  expressions  of  Christian  ex- 
perience ; but  over  against  them  she  would  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  pages  devoted  to  pa- 
gan religion  wholly  blank. 

Musical  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad , by  Pro- 
fessor Ella  (Schuberth  and  Co.),  is  a curious  me- 
lange made  up  of  contributions  to  English  art 
and  other  journals.  It  contains  not  a little  inter- 
esting information,  but  without  unity  or  cohesion. 
Some  attempt  is  made  to  give  this  lacking  unity 
to  th$  book  by  classifying  the  paragraphs,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  defy  classification,  and  the 
volume  is  one  rather  of  musical  gossip  for  half- 
hour  readings  than  one  of  real  and  well-assorted 
instruction  for  careful  perusal.  A striking  feat- 
ure is  the  original  music  by  Mozart,  Czerny, 
Graun,  and  other  musical  composers. 

Our  readers  can  not  have  forgotten  a remarka- 
ble article  on  “ Hunting  with  the  Long-Bow”  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  July,  1877.  The  author 


of  this  article,  Maurice  Thompson,  has  now  pub- 
lished a treatise  on  the  bow  with  the  captivating 
title  of  The  Witchery  of  Archery  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons).  To  the  author  and  his  brother  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  archery  into  this  coun- 
try. Since  the  publication  of  his  article  in  these 
pages,  and  some  other  analogous  articles  in  other 
quarters,  this  old  English  sport  has  received  a 
marvellous  impulse  in  the  United  States.  Over 
one  hundred  clubs  have  been  organized,  and  so 
great  a demand  has  been  created  for  the  im- 
plements of  archery  that  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us 
it  has  been  difficult  to  supply  it.  The  author 
writes  out  of  his  own  experience  of  fifteen  years 
roaming  the  woods,  shooting  in  all  weathers,  and 
bringing  down  all  sorts  of  game,  from  a squirrel 
to  a deer,  and  from  a robin  to  a catamount.  The 
possibilities  of  the  long-bow  he  has  thus  demon- 
strated by  actual  trial,  and  his  breezy  and  dra- 
matic descriptions  of  his  experiences  are  well  cal- 
culated to  quicken  an  appetite  for  his  chosen 
sport,  and  fully  justify  the  title  of  his  book.  He 
is,  as  one  might  expect  he  would  be,  an  enthusi- 
ast, and  some  allowance  must  be  made  by  the 
critical  reader  for  his  enthusiasm.  The  sober 
historian  will  hardly  agree  with  him  in  tracing 
back  the  foundations  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  introduction  of  archery.  According 
to  him,  “ the  powerful  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain rests  upon  a foundation  of  iron  arrow-heads,” 
and  dates  from  the  introduction  of  archery  into 
England  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  It  requires, 
however,  an  enthusiast  to  awaken  enthusiasm, 
and  his  book  is  none  the  worse,  either  for  fireside 
reading  or  as  a guide  to  practical  archery,  from 
the  infusion  of  the  author’s  personality.  Largely 
it  is  a book  of  adventure,  but  these  adventures 
are  told  in  such  a way  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
hints,  if  not  actually  of  a guide  to  the  use  of  the 
long-bow  in  the  woods.  An  appendix  gives  a 
full  description  of  implements  of  archery  and 
rules  for  its  practice  in  the  field. 

The  Ferns  of  North  America  (S.  E.  Cassino)  is 
a magnificent  work,  which  suggests,  and  is  not  un- 
worthy to  be  compared  with,  Audubon’s  famous 
Birds  of  North  America . The  plates,  which  have 
been  prepared  from  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ekkr- 
ton,  are  exquisitely  printed  in  colors,  three  or 
four  plates  accompanying  each  part  of  the  work. 
Professor  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  College,  has 
the  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  work. 
His  herbarium  of  ferns  is  the  largest  in  America, 
and  he  has  made  of  this  plant  a special  study. 
He  is  aided  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  and  by 
others  who  have  made  more  or  less  a specialty  of 
the  study  of  ferns.  The  work  is  issued  in  large 
quarto  parts  at  intervals  of  about  two  months, 
and  will  be  completed  in  twenty-four  parts.  As 
a specimen  of  color-printing  we  have  never  seen 
any  thing  to  surpass  this  work  in  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  finish. 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours , by  John  Robin- 
son (S.  E.  Cassino),  may  be  regarded  as  a compan- 
ion volume.  The  author  is  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  has 
evidently  made  the  subject  of  ferns  something  of 
a specialty.  He  recommends  it  as  a hobby  to 
others,  and  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  he  has 
made  it  a hobby  himself.  He  gives  in  this  little 
treatise  some  account  of  ferns,  their  structure, 
varieties,  habits,  etc. ; then  practical  directions 
how  to  collect  them,  and  how  to  cultivate  them 
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for  out-of-door  ferneries,  under  glass,  or  in  the 
living-room;  then  describes  some  kindred  varie- 
ties of  plants ; and  finally  gives  an  account  of 
fern  pests,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  a 
complete  monograph  of  the  subject,  and  invalu- 
able both  as  a suggestion  and  a guide  to  those 
who  desire  assistance  in  the  economical  orna- 
menting of  their  house ; for  no  ornament  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  a successful  bed  of  ferns 
just  outside  under  the  parlor  windows,  or  a flour- 
ishing fernery  just  inside  behind  the  window. 
The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated,  the  ferns  be- 
ing printed  in  colors. 

A new  biographical  series,  and  a very  useful 
one,  is  “ English  Men  of  Letters,’*  edited  by  John 
Morley — Samuel  Johnson , by  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
Edward  Gibbon , by  James  C.  Morison  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  being  the  first  two  volumes.  Thir- 
teen additional  volumes  are  arranged  for,  includ- 
ing Scott,  Spenser,  Hume,  Bunyan,  Dickens,  and 
Wordsworth.  Among  the  writers  engaged  upon 
this  series  are  Hutton,  Huxley,  Froude,  William 
Black,  and  Gold  win  Smith.  The  lives  of  literary 
men  are  for  the  most  part  quiet  lives,  and  the 
reader  will  not  look  in  these  biographies  for  the 
elements  of  dramatic  interest  which  belong  to 
the  record  of  the  careers  of  soldiers,  statesmen, 
and  heroes.  But  to  him  who  loves  his  fellow- 
man  there  is  quite  as  great  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  habits  and  the  character  of  remark- 
able men  as  in  the  perusal  of  their  external  ca- 
reers, and  for  the  student  there  is  no  better  in- 
spiration than  the  story  of  the  life  of  such  a man 
as  Edward  Gibbon,  for  example.  In  the  two  vol- 
umes of  this  series  already  published  the  habits 
and  character  have  been  exceedingly  well  brought 
out  This  is  especially  true  of  the  volume  on 
Samuel  Johnson.  Mr.  Stephen  makes,  of  course, 
abundant  use  of  Boswell,  but  he  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  burdened  by  the  multiplicity  of  his 
material.  He  skims  the  cream  off  of  what  is,  in 
its  original  form,  rather  watery  milk.  English 
literature  never  ought  to  be  studied  impersonally. 
No  man  comprehends  rightly  a writing  unless  he 
knows  something  of  the  writer,  and  “English 
Men  of  Letters”  will  furnish  a capital  aid  to  the 
study  of  English  literature,  as  well  as  a series  of 
interesting  though  quiet  biographies. 

The  Pacific  Railroads  Illustrated  (D.  Appleton 
and  Co.)  might  rather  be  called  Illustrations  of 
the  Pacific  Railway,  for  in  a little  book  of  less 
than  ninety  pages  there  are  seventy-one  illustra- 
tions, by  J.  D.  Woodward,  some  of  them  nearly 
or  quite  full-page.  The  work  both  of  the  de- 
signer and  engraver  has  been  admirably  done; 
the  light  and  shade,  the  rock  and  vegetation,  the 
broad  plains  and  bold  peaks,  moonlight  and  sun- 
light, are  all  skillfully  portrayed. 

To  professional  readers  the  American  Journal 
of  Mathematics,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  first  number 
of  which  is  laid  on  our  table,  will  carry  its  own 
introduction  in  the  names  of  its  editors,  Messrs. 
Sylvester,  Peirce,  and  Newcomb,  though  others 
may  be  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  array  of  x’s 
and  y’s  that  meet  the  eye  in  its  opening  pages. 
The  object  of  the  Journal  is  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  various  mathematical 
questions,  chiefly  in  the  domain  of  pure  mathe- 
matics. In  this  first  number  we  notice  as  es- 
pecially interesting  the  articles  on  “Space  of 
more  than  three  Dimensions,”  “Solution  of  the 


Irreducible  Case,”  and  “ Theory  of  Electric  Ab- 
sorption.” Notices  and  reviews  of  both  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  mathematical  works  will  consti- 
tute an  important  and  valuable  feature. 

The  later  summer  months  drop  a library  of 
summer  novels  upon  our  table,  of  which  we  se- 
lect here  a few  specimens  worthy  of  mention. 
The  Crew  of  the  Sam  Weller  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons) 
will  hardly  add  to  Mr.  Habberton’s  reputation. 
It  is  a character  sketch  somewhat  after  the  pat- 
tern of  his  Jericho  Road — better  finished,  and  yet 
only  a cartoon.  Its  close  is  quite  too  abrupt ; the 
author  leads  us  to  expect  a dramatic  portrayal  of 
the  mental  process  by  which  his  hero  is  led-  to 
repentance,  but  stops  short,  as  though  either  his 
allotted  space  gave  out,  or  he  doubted  his  ability 
to  consummate  the  work  he  had  begun,  and  so 
left  to  the  reader’s  imagination  to  supply  that 
which  his  own  Bhould  have  supplied. — Six  to  One 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons)  is  a light  summer  story  of 
a decidedly  ephemeral  character  and  of  decided- 
ly slight  materials.  One  beau  is  required  to  do 
service  for  six  belles,  all  of  whom  fall  simulta- 
neously more  or  less  in  love  with  him,  and  with 
several  of  whom  he  also  falls  more  or  less  in  lore. 
It  is  a pleasant  trifle,  appropriate  for  sale  on  the 
cars  and  for  reading  on  a journey. — Somebody 
Else , by  G.  P.  Lathrop  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  a sort 
of  modem  Comedy  of  Errors.  By  introduction 
under  false  names,  some  ladies  undertake  to  play 
a jest  on  their  gentlemen  friends,  who  at  the  same 
time  plan  a similar  jest  on  the  ladies.  Each  par- 
ty falls  into  the  trap  set  for  it  by  the  other,  and 
various  social  confusion  is  the  result.  No  harm 
ensues.  The  story  is  well  wrought  out,  and  the 
author  shows  himself  possessed  of  considerable 
w it  and  humor,  but  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
smart  writers — has  made  too  much  of  bis  mate- 
rial. If  the  story  had  been  half  as  long,  it  would 
have  been  twice  as  good. — Pillone , one  of  the 
“ Way-side  Series,”  from  the  Danish  of  W ilhelm 
Borgsoe,  by  D.  G.  Hubbard  (Lockwood,  Brooks, 
and  Co.),  is  somewhat  on  the  sensational  order, 
but  a good  story  of  that  genus.  It  is  much  better, 
because  less  irrational,  than  Safar-IIadji  (Hen- 
ry Holt  and  Co.),  a translation  from  the  French. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Turkestan ; the 
time  chosen  is  that  of  the  Russian  campaign. 
The  story  alternates  between  the  Russian  and 
the  Mohammedan  camps,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  Safar-Hadji,  the  Mohammedan,  or  Re- 
lieff,  the  Russian,  is  the  hero  of  the  story.  A 
“ breathless  interest”  is  kept  up  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  improbable  incidents  succeed  each 
other.  The  work  is  of  the  kind  called  in  the  ad- 
vertisements a “thrilling  romance.” — The  Other 
House , by  Mary  R.  Higham  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Co.),  one  of  the  series  to  which  we  have  here- 
tofore called  attention,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
Sunday-school  romances.  It  is  composed  of  two 
threads,  religion  and  love,  twisted  together.  It 
is  a very  fair  addition  to  the  somewhat  limited 
library  of  light  Sunday  reading  and  adult  Sunday- 
school  books. 

Kilrogan  Collage , by  Matilda  Desiurd,  and 
Colonel  Dunwoildie , Millionaire : a Story  of  To- 
day, are  the  last  two  of  Harper’s  “ Library  of 
American  Fiction.”  The  former  is  American 
only  in  its  authorship.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ire- 
land ; the  characters  and  the  play  are  all  thor- 
oughly Irish.  It  is  a love  story,  of  rather  light 
structure,  pleasantly  and  sketchily  told,  with  a 
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remote  background  of  rent  troubles,  which  only 
serve  as  a means  of  affording  a plot,  not  as  an 
clement  of  cither  pictorial  or  dramatic  interest. 
Colonel  Dunwoddie  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  quite  the  best,  of  this  series.  It  is  a 
Story  of  Southern  life  since  the  war.  The  negro, 
the  Southern  gentleman,  and  the  Northern  carpet- 
bagger all  play  their  part  in  the  drama.  Its  de- 
fect is  a superabundance  of  incident ; a less  dra- 
matic story  would  have  been  truer  to  nature. 
The  author  has  not  written  a political  novel,  but 
unmistakably  his  sympathies  are  all  heartily  in 
favor  of  Northern  principles,  not  at  all  with 
Northern  carpet  - baggers.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  enough  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
virtue  in  a Northern  immigrant  to  a Southern 
State.  The  writer  conceals  his  name.  His  hand 
is  certainly  a vigorous  one:  we  should  surmise 
from  the  book  that  it  was  an  experienced  one. 

The  readers  of  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret  and  The 
Countess  Gisela  will  anticipate  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  a new  translation  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister,  who 
exhibits  not  only  skill  in  her  translations,  but  edi- 
torial judgment  in  her  selections  from  the  wide 
domain  of  German  literature. — E.  Juncker,  the 
author  of  Margarethe  ; or,  Life  Problems  ( J.  B. 
Lippincotfc  and  Co.),  is  a new  author  to  us,  but  is 
certainly  in  no  quality  the  inferior  of  the  best  of 
foreign  novelists.  Intense  in  its  action,  tender  in 
its  sympathies,  skillful  in  its  portrayal  of  human 
feeling,  profound  in  its  interpretation  of  life’s 
great  problems  of  sorrow',  wholly  unecclesiastical, 
but  in  the  highest  sense  religious,  this  story  has 
all  that  strength  of  thought  and  feeling  and  none 
of  that  turbidness  of  expression  and  mysticism  of 
philosophy  which  are  so  characteristic  of  German 
literature.  The  evils  of  self-indulgence,  the  stern 
obligations  of  duty,  the  wrong  even  of  a woman’s 
pride,  the  power  of  remorse  of  conscience,  are 
among  the  lessons  wrought  out  in  it. — Maid  Ellice , 
by  Tiieo.  Gift  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable 44  Leisure  Hour  Series,”  is  a story  of  Eng- 
lish life  centring  around  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  family, 
strong  in  its  delineation  of  character,  without,  in- 
deed, a single  weak  or  ill-drawn  character  in  it,  but 
lacking  in  those  elements  that  more  profoundly  stir 
the  nature  either  in  thought  or  feeling. — If  Mr. 
Tourgudneff  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  The  Cos- 
sacks (Charles  Scribner  and  Sons),  of  which  Mr. 
Eugene  Schuyler  gives  a translation,  is  44  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  production  of  Russian  literature,” 
then  there  is  small  need  for  America  to  go  for 
its  literature  to  Russia.  We  should  give  large 
preference  to  any  of  Tourgu^nelFs  novels,  and  to 
some  of  other  writers.  It  is  tolerably  life-like, 
but  such  a life ! — full  of  profanity,  drunkenness, 
vulgarity;  the  life  of  the  lowest  of  the  soldier 
class. — Harpers  add  to  their  “ Half-hour  Series” 
two  very  entertaining  but  widely  different  stories, 
'The  Curate  of  Orsitrce,  from  the  German  of  Otto 
Roquette,  and  Back  to  the  Old  Home , by  Mary 
Cecil  Hay.  The  former  is  a tragic  drama,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  French  and  German  antipa- 
thies in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  with  its  interest 
depending  largely  on  incidents  not  unnatural,  per- 
haps, but  possible  only  in  such  an  era  of  strange 
episodes ; the  other  is  a very  quiet  story  of  love, 
dependent  for  its  plot  upon  the  class  differences 
in  English  society,  and  for  its  interest  in  the  fidel- 
ity of  love  and  honor  and  service  which  Mary  Cecil 
Hay  so  delights  to  depict 

The  China  Hunters  Club  (Harper  and  Brothers) 


is  an  original  kind  of  contribution  to  the  rapidly 
growing  literature  of  ceramics.  A club  of  enthu- 
siasts is  formed,  without  constitution,  by-laws, 
resolutions,  or  formal  organization,  only  a com- 
mon-law obligation  resting  on  every  member  to 
do  all  she  can — for  the  members  were  mostly 
women — to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  informa- 
tion by  study  in  the  books  or  by  gathered  spec- 
imens. The  book  is  the  story  of  this  club’s  do- 
ings, and  the  report  of  its  discussions.  It  gives 
in  a lively  dramatic  way  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion respecting  china-ware,  its  history,  manufac- 
ture, and  various  forms.  It  is  very  handsomely 
illustrated  and  printed,  and  by  reason  both  of  its 
mechanical  and  its  literary  qualities  is  very  pleas- 
urable reading.  It  is  well  adapted  both  to  stim- 
ulate interest  and  to  guide  and  instruct  those 
who  are  already  interested  in  this  general  sub- 
ject ; is  a capital  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
any  young  person  who  wants  to  get  easily  some 
general  knowledge  concerning  it,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes an  admirable  prelude  to  Mr.  Prime’s  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise. 
Mr.  Prime  writes  an  introduction  to  it. 

Short  Studies  of  Great  Lawyers,  by  Irving 
Browne  (Weed,  Parsons,  and  Co.),  is  a collection 
of  sketches  originally  published  in  the  Albany 
Law  Journal . As  a biographical  collection  of 
great  lawyers  it  is  certainly  very  defective.  It 
contains,  however,  few  names  that  are  not  of 
some  note,  though  it  omits  some  that  ought  to  be 
included.  The  sketches  themselves  are  character 
portraits  rather  than  biographies,  and  need  for 
their  comprehension  some  previous  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  respecting  the  individuals 
whose  portraits  are  painted.  They  w^ere  excel- 
lent as  newspaper  contributions ; in  the  volume 
they  will  hardly  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to 
while  away  a leisure  hour. 

The  difficulties  in  the  task  which  Paul  Drysen 
set  himself  in  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Poems 
(F.  W.  Christem)  were  almost  insuperable.  This 
was  not  only  to  give  English  readers  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Goethe’s  minor  poems,  but  in  do- 
ing this  to  preserve  the  exact  form  of  the  orig- 
inal, to  adhere  to  his  models,  and  reproduce  his 
lines  and  rhymes  in  their  length,  number,  and  or- 
der. This  w’as  to  attempt  the  impossible ; and 
in  some  verses  the  grace,  if  not  the  essential  spir- 
it, has  been  sacrificed  to  the  form.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  verse,  where  the  aphoristic  character 
has  been  preserved,  but  the  involution  of  the  last 
sentence  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  original : 

41  Neither  far  away  nor  hidden, 

At  your  door  lie#  every  good; 

Nor  la  luck  to  you  forbidden. 

Only  master  it  you  should.” 

Despite  these  defects,  Professor  Drysen  has  pro- 
duced a very  readable  volume  of  poems,  and  has 
given  English  readers  who  will  study,  not  merely 
read  them,  a better  conception  of  Goethe’s  char- 
acteristics than  a more  free  translation  would 
have  done.  And  in  some  poems  he  has  succeed- 
ed wonderfully  in  mastering  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  his  task,  and  has  not  only  given  a true 
representation  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inal, but  has  done  this  without  sacrificing  either 
in  his  translation.  Of  this  the  little  poem  44  Com- 
fort in  Tears”  may  be  mentioned  as  a striking  il- 
lustration. The  translator,  by  the  variety  of  his 
selections,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  curiously 
various  genius  of  his  author. 
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Astronomy. — A commission  appointed  by  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  erection  of  a large  observatory  at 
Meudon.  The  credit  given  is  690,000  francs 
($138,000),  of  which  $78,000  are  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a large  refractor.  M.  Janssen  will  be, 
as  before,  the  director. 

In  the  Monthly  Notices  R.  A.  S.  (1878,  May,  p. 
369),  Professor  A.  S.  Herschel  has  a “List  of 
known  Accordances  between  Comets  and  observed 
Meteor  Showers,”  which  will  be  useful.  Seventy- 
one  such  are  noted. 

A new  private  observatory  has  been  founded 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Seagrave.  The  building  is  of  brick,  w ith  a wood- 
en dome.  The  principal  instrument  is  an  equa- 
torial refractor  of  eight  inches  aperture,  from  the 
workshops  of  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons.  The  tube 
of  the  telescope  is  made  of  sheets  of  steel  rivet- 
ed together  so  as  to  form  two  conical  halves,  to 
insure  rigidity.  The  mounting  is  unusually  heavy 
for  an  instrument  “of  this  size.  The  circles  for 
indicating  the  position  of  a heavenly  body  in 
space  are  conveniently  graduated  on  their  outer 
edges  for  roughly  finding  an  object.  The  dec- 
lination circle  reads  by  its  verniers  to  15”,  and 
the  hour  circle  reads  to  2”  for  locating  it  The 
telescope  is  provided  with  a position  micrometer 
by  the  Clarks,  and  a double-image  micrometer  by 
Browning,  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  exact 
measurements.  There  are  two  spectroscopes  by 
Browning  and  Grunow.  The  observers  are  Mr. 
Seagrave  and  Mr.  L.  Waldo,  of  Harvard  College 
Observatory.  From  an  account  of  the  observa- 
tory it  is  learned  that  the  observers  contemplate 
prosecuting  two  plans  of  work.  “ One  of  these 
researches  is  the  measurement  of  such  of  the 
close  double  stars  discovered  by  our  distinguish- 
ed fellow-countryman,  S.  W.  Burnham,  Esq.,  of 
Chicago,  as  we  can  reach  with  our  optical  means. 
The  second  research  is  the  continuous  and  ex- 
haustive measurement  of  one  or  two  stars  which 
have  shown  unusually  large  annual  motions  in 
the  heavens,  to  determine,  if  possible,  their  par- 
allax.” 

The  new  time-ball  of  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory is  daily  dropped  in  Boston  at  noon,  and 
is  entirely  successful. 

A catalogue  of  the  mean  places  of  750  stars 
for  1870.0,  from  observations  made  at  Krerasmiin- 
ster  by  P.  G.  Strasser  in  1864-1874,  has  recently 
appeared.  In  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Memoirs  R.  A.  S. 
(1838)  a catalogue  of  208  stars  observed  at 
Kremsmiinster  appeared,  and  a series  of  560 
stars  observed  about  1840  has  been  reduced  by 
Reslhuber,  but  not  yet  published. 

Professor  Langley,  at  Pittsburgh,  observed  the 
transit  of  Mercury  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  planet  was  seen  outside  the  sun  about  half 
a minute  before  first  contact,  the  whole  disk  be- 
ing seen.  Haze  prevented  similar  observations 
at  egress.  No  bright  point  or  annulus  was  seen. 
The  darkest  part  of  the  planet  was  the  centre, 
the  edges  being  less  gray,  but  the  planet  was 
certainly  not  black.  Photometric  measures  of 
the  absolute  amount  of  light  from  Mercury  were 
attempted,  but  Professor  Langley  interprets  the 
results  as  measures  of  the  minimum  effect  to  be 


assigned  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere  in  inflecting 
the  solar  light. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Main,  Radcliffe  observer  Bince 
1860,  died  in  Oxford  May  9,  1878.  He  was  first 
assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
from  1835  to  1860,  and  published  several  impor- 
tant memoirs  during  that  period.  These  are  most- 
ly in  the  Greenwich  Observations  and  the  Memoirs 
R.  A.  S.  Probably  his  best-known  work  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  proper  motions  of  stars. 
The  new  Radcliffe  catalogue,  begun  under  his  di- 
rection, was  nearly  completed  at  the  time*of  his 
death. 

The  London  Academy , May  18,  states  that 
cloudy  weather  prevailed  over  England  during 
the  transit  of  Mercury  on  May  6,  but  that  Scotch 
observers  were  more  successful. 

The  Savilian  Observatory,  Oxford,  has  pub- 
lished Part  I.  of  its  astronomical  observations. 
It  describes  the  instruments  of  the  observatory, 
and  gives  a series  of  observations  of  satellites  of 
Saturn — one  of  Mimas  (?),  ten  of  Enceladus , none 
of  Hyperion^  and  from  forty-five  to  ninety-seven 
of  the  brighter  satellites.  Part  II.  contains  400 
observations  of  118  double  stars.  Part  IH.  is 
devoted  to  the  comets  of  1877,  which  were  well 
observed.  Part  IV.  contains  new  orbits  of  three 
of  the  older  binaries.  Twelve  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon  have  been  taken,  and  are  to 
be  measured  to  determine  the  amount  of  libration. 
The  geographical  co-ordinates  of  the  observatory 
are  given  to  0.001”,  or  about  one  inch  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  These  are  quoted  from  Ord- 
nance Survey  data. 

The  Edinburgh  Observatory  has  issued  its  four- 
teenth volume,  under  the  direction  of  Piazzi- 
Smyth.  Its  main  space  is  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a “star  ephemeris”  from  1830  to  1890, 
which  is  to  be  compared  with  standard  observa- 
tions. Much  of  this  is  blank.  Portions  of  the 
work  are  devoted  to  rain-band  spectroscopy,  to  a 
discussion  of  the  valuable  series  of  earth  tem- 
peratures, and  to  autobiography. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Andr6,  Rayet,  and  Angot’s 
Astronomie  Pratique  has  reached  this  country. 
It  treats  of  the  observatories  of  Italy,  and  is  es- 
sentially a report  made  by  M.  Rayet  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  a translation  of  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Dr.  Dreyer  has  published  his  supplement  to 
the  General  Catalogue  of  Nebula:  and  Clusters  of 
Stars  (Herschel).  It  contains,  first,  notes  and 
corrections  to  the  catalogue,  and  second,  a con- 
tinuation of  this.  The  numberiug  is  continued 
from  6079  (Herschel’s  highest  number)  to  6261. 
Of  course  this  sum  includes  errors,  duplicates, 
possible  comets,  etc.,  and  on  this  account  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  time  for  the  systematic 
catalogue  of  Herschel  had  come  in  1864.  The 
immeuse  convenience  of  it  as  a printed  working 
list  quite  overbears  any  possible  want  of  logical 
arrangement,  and  Dr.  Drcyer’a  work  is  a much- 
needed  supplement,  and  is  edited  with  great 
care. 

In  Chemistry , Muir  has  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  the  U9e  of  ga9  a9  fuel,  the  advantages 
of  which  are  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reg- 
ulated, the  completeness  of  its  combustion,  the 
readiness  with  which  cleanliness  can  be  main- 
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tained,  the  high  heating  power  of  such  material, 
etc.  The  requirements  of  such  a gas  are,  1st,  it 
should  consist  of  combustible  constituents  only ; 
2d,  it  should  be  possessed  of  high  heating  power ; 
and  3d,  it  should  produce  on  burning  compounds 
of  low  specific  heat  Hitherto  coal  gas  has  been 
the  only  gas  available  for  heating,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  attending  its  use,  has 
proved  itself  a cheaper,  more  effective,  and  more 
easily  managed  fuel  than  coal,  wood,  or  other 
forms  of  solid  heat-giving  material.  Latterly, 
however,  the  so-called  water  gas,  produced  by 
passing  superheated  steam  over  anthracite  coal  at 
full  redness,  has  come  forward  with  much  prom- 
ise, improved  machinery  of  preparation  allowing 
it  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  produced  on  the  large 
scale.  Though  the  heating  power  of  water  gas 
is  only  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  ordinary  coal 
gas,  yet  the  cost  of  the  gas  is  so  much  less  that 
an  actual  saving  of  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
is  effected  by  its  use.  By  the  use  of  oxygen  in  the 
blast  a gas  of  very  high  heating  power  might  be 
produced. 

Schiitzenberger  has  announced  the  discovery  of 
an  allotropic  condition  of  metallic  copper,  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  a solution  of  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  copper  acetate,  previously  boiled,  with  two  Bun- 
sen or  three  Daniell  cells,  the  negative  platinum 
plate  being  placed  parallel  to  the  larger  positive 
copper  electrode,  and  three  or  four  centimeters 
from  it  The  allotropic  copper  is  then  deposited 
on  the  platinum  as  a brittle  metal  in  rugose  plates 
of  an  aspect  resembling  bronze.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  from  8.0  to  8.2,  that  of  ordinary  copper 
being  6.9.  The  moist  plates  quickly  oxidize  on 
the  surface  in  ordinary  air.  Allotropic  copper 
is  changed  to  ordinary  copper  by  heat  or  by  pro- 
longed contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Gariel  proposes  a change  in  the  manner  of 
numbering  glasses  for  spectacles.  They  are  now 
numbered  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  curvature, 
expressed  in  inches,  the  sign  being  plus  or  minus, 
according  as  the  glass  was  convex  or  concave. 
The  new  method  proposes  to  number  them  in 
terms  of  a new  unit  called  a dioptric,  which  is 
the  power  of  a convergent  lens  of  one  meter  in 
focus.  Since  the  power  of  a lens  varies  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  focal  distance,  the  number  of 
any  lens  in  the  new  system  is  easily  obtained  by 
dividing  one  meter  by  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  expressed  in  meters  and  fractions  of  the 
meter.  These  two  systems  have  a simple  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

According  to  Nature , electric  lights  have  be- 
come quite  numerous  in  Paris.  Eight  electric 
lamps  have  been  placed  in  the  Place  de  l’Op6ra, 
twenty-four  in  the  Opera  Avenue,  and  eight  more 
in  the  Place  du  Th6Atre  Fran^ais.  Six  lamps 
were  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  June  1 on  the 
part  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  facing  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  Besides  this,  there  should  be  noticed 
the  private  illumination  of  the  Grands  Magasins 
du  Louvre,  about  seventy  lamps ; Belle  Jardi- 
niere, eight ; Concert  de  POrangerie  des  Tuileries, 
twenty ; and  the  Hippodrome,  thirty-two.  This 
last  illumination,  being  in  a closed  building,  can 
not  be  viewed  from  the  streets.  All  these  illu- 
minations are  made  by  means  of  the  Jablochkoff 
candle.  An  electric  lamp  has  also  been  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  TrocadAro  Palace. 

Anthropology. — Among  all  savage  peoples  there 
is  a mysterious  reverence  attached  to  that  period 


when  boys  and  girls  are  passing  into  manhood 
j and  womanhood.  Mr.  Stephen  Powers,  of  Cali- 
fornia, tells  the  following  beautiful  story  of  Nish- 
Fang,  a Hup&  girl,  born  on  the  Lower  Trinity  Riv- 
er, in  that  State,  but  living  with  a white  family  on 
Mad  River : 14  When  that  mysterious  occurrence 
first  took  place  which  announced  her  arrival  to 
the  estate  of  womanhood,  Bhe  yearned  to  return 
to  her  native  valley,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
ushered  into  the  sisterhood  of  women  by  the  time- 
honored  and  consecrating  ritual  of  the  puberty 
dance.  After  fasting  three  days,  she  started,  ac- 
companied by  a bevy  of  HupA  maidens.  No  man 
might  behold  her  face,  and  as  she  journeyed  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Wearily  she  toiled 
up  the  great  steep,  along  the  rugged  and  devious 
trail,  often  sitting  down  to  rest.  When  she  be- 
came too  weak  to  hold  up  her  hands,  her  young 
companions  bore  them  up,  lest  some  man  should 
behold  her  face  and  be  stricken  with  sudden 
death.  Every  night  they  encamped  on  the 
ground,  safe  under  the  impenetrable  foliage  of 
the  redwood  from  the  immodest  scrutiny  of  the 
stars.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
spring,  where  they  rested  and  drank  the  cool 
waters.  But  Nish-Fang  could  go  no  further; 
she  sank  in  a swoon  upon  the  ground.  And  yet, 
with  the  instinct  of  her  savage  superstition  strong 
upon  her,  though  insensible,  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  Her  companions  lifted  her  in 
their  arms  and  bore  her  down  the  loug  descent 
of  the  mountain  into  the  sunny  valley  of  the 
Trinity.  There  in  the  home  of  her  fathers,  when 
her  nine  days  were  fully  accomplished,  in  the 
shadow  of  a grove  of  little  thin-leaved  oaks,  the 
HupA  danced  around  her  and  chanted  the  ancient 
chorals  of  the  puberty  dance.  Then  the  chief 
lifted  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maiden  Nish-Fang 
became  a woman  of  her  tribe.” 

The  Indians  with  whom  we  are  at  war  are  the 
Bannacks — spelled  by  various  authors  Bannocks, 
Bonacks,  and  Bannaks.  A great  deal  of  confu- 
sion is  occasioned  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple by  the  multiplicity  of  names  given  to  the  same 
people.  Every  tribe  of  Indians  has  several  names, 
to  wit,  the  name  of  their  whole  confederacy,  the 
name  of  their  particular  tribe,  their  totemic  name, 
the  name  applied  by  outsiders,  etc.  The  name 
by  which  the  Bannacks  know  themselves  is  Pan- 
naiti,  or 44  Northerners.”  They  belong  to  the  great 
Shoshone  or  Snake  nation.  This  name,  however, 
is  a heteronym,  and  Major  Powell  suggests  the 
term  Numa  for  this  people  inhabiting  the  Great 
Interior  Basin  and  crossing  the  mountains  into 
Southern  California.  Other  divisions  of  this  great 
stock  are  the  Utes  of  Utah,  the  Paviotso,  the  Mo- 
quis,  the  Coraanches,  and  the  Chemehuevis.  An- 
other mistake  made  by  the  general  reader  is  the 
fear  of  a general  war  by  ail  the  Indians.  The 
feuds  between  the  various  tribes  of  the  same  na- 
tion and  the  deadly  hostilities  between  different 
nations  preclude  the  possibility  of  this.  The 
neighboring  tribes  of  Umatilla,  Cayuse,  and  Wal- 
la-walla are  of  the  great  Sahaptin  family,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  Bannacks. 

The  first  part  of  Archivio  per  V Antropologia, 
the  organ  of  the  Italian  anthropologists,  is  at 
hand.  The  original  papers  are  on  anomalous 
sutures  in  the  malar  bone ; studies  upon  Papuan 
crania ; objects  of  human  manufacture  in  the 
quaternary  of  Perugino ; anthropological  notes  on 
Sardinia ; notes  on  physiology  and  psychology,  etc. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  most  useful  publication  upon  American 
ethnology  that  has  appeared  recently  is  the  work 
of  M.  Margry  upon  the  discovery  and  establish- 
ments in  French  America  by  early  missionaries 
and  explorers.  The  author  has  had  free  access 
to  early  authorities  and  original  manuscripts,  and 
adds  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  name  and 
priscnn  home  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  French 
America, 

Mr.  Edwin  A Barber,  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
haustive work  on  pipes  and  smoking.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  receive  the  titles  of  rare  and  curious 
works  on  the  subject,  and  will  doubtless  feel 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  help  him.  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  see  the  old-time  shallowness  in  an- 
thropological study  giving  place  to  real  scientific 
work. 

In  Ausland , number  twenty-one,  is  a paper  upon 
Mantegazza’s  investigations  upon  the  difference 
in  length  between  the  forefinger  and  the  ring 
finger.  Those  of  our  readers  whose  forefinger 
is  longer  than  the  ring  finger  may  consider  them- 
selves happy  in  possessing  a characteristic  of 
great  beauty,  as  well  as  a mark  of  high  breeding ! 

Zoology. — Believers  in  the  animal  nature  of 
eoeoon  have  supported  their  views  by  reference 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  fossil  Stromatopora , w'hich 
is  by  different  authors  regarded  as  a foraminifer 
of  gigantic  proportions,  or  as  a coral,  while  more 
recent  observers,  as  Zittel  and  Carten,  regard  it 
as  a sponge.  In  a recent  discussion  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  Dr.  Daw- 
son explained  his  views  as  to  the  foraminiferal 
nature  of  the  Stromatoporidae,  species  of  which 
occur  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Devonian 
periods.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  remarked  that  different  forms  were 
called  Stromatopora , and  he  doubted  their  forara- 
iniferal  nature.  Dr.  Murie  thought  that  they 
represented  sponges  allied  to  the  hexactinellids ; 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter,  an  excellent  authority,  states 
that  he  has  found  the  sponge  structure  in  the  De- 
vonian Stromatopora  concent riea. 

Mr.  Darwin  writes  to  Nature  regarding  the 
mode  of  distribution  or  transplantation  of  shells 
from  rivers  to  isolated  ponds,  etc.,  and  publishes 
a letter  he  had  received  from  Arthur  F.  Gray,  of 
Danversport,  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  in  his  possession  a fresh- water  mus- 
sel attached  to  a duck’s  foot,  and  which  was  liv- 
ing when  the  bird  was  shot.  A mussel  thus 
transported  for  miles  to  some  isolated  pond  would, 
if  a prolific  female,  rapidly  colonize  the  pond  and 
the  stream  running  out  of  it. 

Great  consternation  is  occasioned  among  house- 
keepers by  the  ravages  in  carpets  of  a beetle 
allied  to  the  museum  pest  ( anthrenus ) so  destruc- 
tive to  stuffed  birds  and  insects.  The  carpet 
anthrenus  is  a recent  European  importation,  and 
though  harmless  in  Europe,  is  destined  to  be  a 
terrible  pest  in  this  country.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner 
has  given  a full  account  of  it,  which  appears  in 
the  American  Naturalist  for  August.  The  in- 
sect originally  appeared  in  Albany  and  neigh- 
boring cities,  but  has  proved  very  destructive  to 
carpets  in  Cambridge  and  Greenwood,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  very  insidious  in  its  attacks,  and 
sets  at  defiance  the  usual  remedies.  The  free  use 
of  benzine  on  the  carpet  seems  the  best  antidote. 

How  the  little  ichneumon  fly  {Microgaster)  spins, 
when  a larva,  its  white  cylindrical  cocoons,  is  fully 


shown  by  Professor  Marshall.  The  larvse  of  this 
insect,  which  have  fed  within  the  body  of  some 
grape-vine  sphinx  (Philampelus)t  bore  through  the 
skin  of  their  host,  and  then  spin  a w hite  cocoon. 
Sometimes  a caterpillar  will  bear  about  300  to 
400  cocoons.  The  process  is  a curious  one,  and 
the  observations  (published  in  the  American  Nat- 
uralist) quite  original. 

The  structure  of  the  eyes  of  worms  and  Crus- 
tacea has  been  carefully  studied  by  J.  Chatin, 
whose  results  appear  in  the  An.  des  Sc.  NatureUes . 
He  concludes  that  the  staff  or  filament  of  the 
optic  nerve  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
elements  of  the  eye.  Limited  externally  by  the 
cornea,  confined  internally  to  the  ganglion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  staff  consists  of  two  parts  quite 
distinct,  differing  notably  in  character  and  value; 
one  being  internal  and  more  or  less  slender,  which 
should  be  called  the  staff  or  batonnet  (literally 
tip-cat) ; the  other  external,  short,  swollen,  but  of 
variable  form,  is  the  cone.  In  its  structure  it  is 
separated  by  transverse  striae  into  a certain  num- 
ber of  disks,  much  as  in  the  “ staff”  of  the  eye  in 
vertebrates.  He  then  alludes  to  the  actual  and 
too  heterogeneous  series  of  worms,  of  which  the 
ensemble  constitutes  a sort  of  groupe  de  depart , al- 
lied by  direct  parentage  to  other  branches.  This 
opinion  seems  to  M.  Chatin  especially  defensible 
when  we  examine  the  visual  organs,  which  as- 
sume in  them  very  different  forms,  and  which  re- 
call the  eyes  of  mollusks  or  of  vertebrates,  while 
others  are  comparable  as  regards  their  eyes  to 
certain  lower  animals.  He  finds  that  in  some 
worms,  os  seen  in  Protrula , Vermilia,  the  staffs 
of  the  eyes  are  like  those  of  Crustacea. 

That  fishes  manifest  anger,  fear,  and  other  pas- 
sions is  insisted  on  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 
His  observations  were  made  in  Samoa,  where  he 
kept  the  native  fishes  in  aquaria,  and  watched 
their  quarrels,  which  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
among  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and 
constantly  occur  between  different  species  and 
genera,  the  signs  of  anger  being  obvious,  espe- 
cially as  seen  in  the  movements  of  the  fins  and 
spines.  Under  the  influence  of  great  anger  or 
fear  the  dorsal  fin  is  raised  to  its  extreme  height, 
and  the  spines  both  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  very  prominent.  Besides  this  the  scales  all 
over  the  body  are  raised,  so  that  the  fish  looks 
larger  than  when  its  mind  is  unruffled.  The 
spines  are  used  for  defense,  and  as  they  arc  point- 
ed backward,  predaceous  fishes  swimming  after 
them  less  easily  swallow  them,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  chief  if  not  sole  use  of  the  spines.  The 
slow-swimming  Diodon  and  Tetradon,  covered  with 
spines,  are  thus  protected.  These  views  are  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  Dr.  Day  in  the  same  Pro- 
ceedings. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Thaclier,  of 
New  Haven,  on  the  nature  of  the  limbs  of  verte- 
brates, and  especially  the  median  and  paired  fins 
of  fishes,  as  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science , he  concludes  that  the  limbs  of  the  high- 
er vertebrates,  as  frogs,  reptiles,  and  mammals, 
are  really  the  remnants  of  continuous  lateral  fins. 
An  identical  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a study  of 
*4.he  sharks  and  rays  by  Professor  St.  George  Mi- 
vart  in  the  abstract  of  a memoir  published  about 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  Thacher’s  able  paper.  The 
latter  states  that  “ vertebrate  limbs  are  differentia- 
tions of  continuous  lateral  folds.  They  are  there- 
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fore  not  limited  to  four,  and  are  for  locomotive 
convenience.  There  might  apparently  be  several 
successive  paired  limbs  on  each  side,  just  as  there 
are  often  several  successive  dorsal  fins  paired.” 
Azygous  fins  and  limbs  are  of  the  same  nature. 
The  fins  of  fishes  are  related  to  digit-bearing 
limbs  as  structures  which  “ diverged  less  from 
the  primitive  condition,  a natural  consequence  of 
fishes  making  use  of  their  fins  in  that  medium  in 
which  the  primitive  continuous  lateral  folds  were 
first  developed.” 

How  the  eyes  of  the  flounder  become  situated 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  Agassiz  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  young  floun- 
der immediately  after  hatching  does  not  differ 
from  other  fishes,  but  very  early  in  life,  as  seen 
in  eight  species,  one  eye  begins  to  pass,  by  a com- 
bined process  of  translation  and  rotation,  over 
the  frontal  bones  from  the  pale  side  to  the  dark 
side.  In  Plagusia , however,  the  eye  sinks  into 
the  head,  the  old  orbit  closes  up  as  the  eye  works 
its  way  across  the  head  of  the  Plagusia , until 
eventually  the  right  eye  gets  entirely  over  to  the 
left  side.  Pouchet  has  recently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  color  on  the  blind 
side  of  flounders  is  plainly  due  to  the  partial 
atrophy  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  effected 
during  the  passage  of  the  eye  from  one  side  of 
the  head  to  the  other. 

Giard  has  suggested  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  asymmetry  in  the  animal  kingdom  is 
due  to  a difference  in  the  strength  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  and  he  has  given  in  support  of  this 
view  some  most  ingenious  speculations  on  the 
asymmetry  of  ascidians  with  transparent  larvae, 
as  compared  with  symmetrical  ascidians  with 
opaque  larvae,  the  position  of  asymmetrical  ascid- 
ians being  determined  by  that  of  the  organs  of 
sense  of  the  embryos.  Agassiz  adds  that  in  some 
hydroids  where  the  disproportion  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  sense  is  very  great,  the  entire  ani- 
mal is  unsymmetrical.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
light,  he  remarks,  upon  organs  of  sense,  which 
in  all  embryos  are  developed  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  ultimate  conditions,  must  remain  an 
all-important  element  in  its  effect  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Pouchet  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a white  side  in  trouts  by  destroying  the  eye  of 
that  side.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the 
general  subject  of  protective  mimicry  is  discuss- 
ed by  Mr.  Agassiz. 

The  structure  and  development  of  the  snake 
are  described  briefly  by  Professor  Kitchen  Par- 
ker. He  considers  the  snake  as  lying  at  the  very 
base  of  the  gill-less  vertebrates,  and  possessing  a 
skull  at  once  the  simplest  and  yet  the  most  cu- 
riously specialized.  To  the  snake,  however,  he 
adds  the  limbless  lizards,  such  as  the  blind  worm 
and  amphisUena,  and  thus  considers  the  snake 
“as  a lizard  which  has  had  its  limbs  starved  out 
for  special  purposes.” 

The  European  sparrow  question  has  met  with 
vigorous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Coues,  in 
the  American  Naturalist,  who  mercilessly  attacks 
those  who  defend  this  bird,  and  shows  how  thor- 
oughly useless  and  annoying  it  usually  proves. 

The  question,  Is  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
covered  with  wool  ? is  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  who  states,  in  the  American 
Naturalist , that  in  Wyoming  Territory  he  ob- 


served, in  dressing  the  skins  of  several  shot. 
July  25,  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  by  himself 
and  others,  that  the  hair  was  shorter  than  usual 
— about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  44  It 
was  apparently  growing  rapidly,  and  w as  push- 
ing before  it  a layer  of  very  fine  wool,  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  In  other  words,  the  sheep 
were  shedding  their  wool.  The  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly fine  and  of  a light  gray  color.” 

A Japanese  wild  dog  has  been  received  by  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  an  animal  ap- 
parently allied  to  the  dhole  of  India  and  dingo  of 
Australia.  It  is  quite  new,  and  neither  a wolf 
nor  an  ordinary  dog.  It  differs  in  its  long  nar- 
row feet,  very  long  canines,  clean  limbs,  and  head. 
Its  habits  are  said  to  be  totally  different  from 
those  of  any  domesticated  dog ; when  pleased  it 
has  a most  extraordinary  way  of  laughing,  and 
also  when  pleased  or  very  angry  has  a curious 
dancing  gait.  In  winter  it  has  a thick  coat,  but 
in  summer  the  long  thin  hair  comes  out. 

The  intelligence  of  the  chimpanzee  is  noticed 
by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  in  the  American  Natu- 
ralist, elicited  by  its  proceedings  when  treated  to 
a looking-glass  and  snake  respectively ; and  Mr. 
Brown  takes  issue  with  Professor  Mivart,  who 
says  that  the  difference  between  the  minds  of 
man  and  the  higher  apes  44  is  a difference  of  kind 
and  not  one  of  degree.” 

In  Botany , we  have  to  mention  an  excellent 
work  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, entitled  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  large  class  of  per- 
sons who  desire  to  know  something  practical 
about  the  cultivation  of  native  and  foreign  ferns, 
as  well  as  about  their  minute  structure  and  de- 
velopment. A second  work,  by  Mr.  John  Will- 
iamson, of  Louisville,  entitled  Feins  of  Kentucky, 
is  highly  to  be  recommended  to  all  interested  in 
the  species  of  the  Western  States.  The  work  is 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  forty  species  of 
ferns.  The  sixth  and  seventh  parts  of  the  Ferns 
of  North  America , edited  by  Professor  D.  C.  Ea- 
ton, contain  illustrations  of  seven  species,  in- 
cluding several  different  forms  of  the  species  of 
Botrychium.  Two  of  the  plates  are  devoted  to 
the  varieties  of  Botrychium  tematum,  which  have 
passed  with  many  writers  as  distinct  species. 
The  three  works  above  named,  all  of  which  are 
published  at  a low  price  considering  the  number 
of  illustrations,  leave  almost  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  6tudent  of  North  American  ferns. 
The  Torrey  Bulletin  for  June  contains  some  notes 
on  the  species  of  Vitis  by  Dr.  Engel mann,  who 
states  that  he  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
Vitis  cordifolia  and  V.  riparia  are  distinct  spe- 
cies. 

Of  foreign  journals  Pringsheim’s  Jahrhucher 
contains  a number  of  interesting  articles.  Reinke 
has  a paper  on  Monostroma  bullosum  and  Tetra- 
spora  lubrica , in  which  he  has  observed  a conju- 
gation of  zoospores.  Dr.  Sadebeck  has  an  article 
on  the  development  of  the  embryo  or  central  cell 
of  the  arehegonium  in  Equisetum,  which  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  what  occurs  in  ferns. 
Woronin,  in  the  same  journal,  gives  a detailed 
account  of  his  observations  on  the  disease  of  tur- 
nips called  in  England  and  this  country  44  club- 
foot.” The  article,  which  is  very  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, gives  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  the 
presence  of  a minute  fungus  related  to  the  Myxon- 
nycetes , to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Plasmodi- 
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ophora  brassicee.  The  plasmodium  of  the  fungus 
is  found  in  the  cells  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
turnip  roots,  and  is  at  first  hard  to  distinguish. 
At  a later  stage  spores  are  formed  which  are  dis- 
charged and  germinate,  as  is  the  case  in  what  is 
called  the  tan-pit  fungus,  that  is,  the  contents 
escape  and  move  about  with  an  amoeboid  mo- 
tion, and  afterward  come  to  rest  and  grow  in 
the  usual  manner. 

The  Bolanische  Zeitung  is  mainly  filled  up  with 
some  spectroscopic  observations  by  Nebelung  on 
the  coloring  matter  of  some  fresh-water  algae. 
The  recent  numbers  also  contain  a notice  of  the 
late  Durieu  de  Maisonneuve,  and  a rejoinder  by 
Gramitz  to  the  article  of  Rees,  who  denied  the 
identity  of  Oidium  albicans  w ith  Mycoderma  vini 
as  advanced  by  Gramitz. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Klostemenberg,  near  Vienna,  is  a paper,  by  Von 
Thumen,  on  tw  o diseases  of  grapes  caused  by  the 
fungi  Apiosporium  litri  and  Sphcerella  gibelliana. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics . — From  the  official 
bulletin  of  Captain  M.  B.  Brown,  government  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  inspection  of  the  jetty  works, 
the  following  facts  appear:  July  15,  at  average 
flood  tide,  there  was  a 22-feet  channel  over  South 
Pass  bar;  its  least  width  was  150  feet.  A prac- 
tical channel  22.3  feet  deep  existed  throughout 
the  pass  between  the  jetties  to  deeper  water  in 
the  gulf.  At  high  tide  the  depths  were  increased 
1.0  foot,  and  at  low  tide  lessened  0.8  foot.  At 
the  head  of  South  Pass,  July  13,  a w ide  channel 
having  a least  depth  of  21.7  feet  was  found;  at 
high  tide  this  depth  was  increased  2.0  feet,  and 
at  low  tide  diminished  0.2  foot. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  of  recent  date  has  the 
statement  that  a company  has  been  formed,  which 
has  already  taken  steps  with  the  view  of  utilizing 
the  immense  water-power  at  Niagara  Falls  for 
transmitting  power  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  through 
the  agency  of  compressed  air. 

Our  late  reports  concerning  the  steady  advance 
of  work  on  the  Sutro  Tunnel  have  been  veri- 
fied by  an  announcement  which  indicates  that 
its  completion  will  not  be  long  delayed.  On  the 
night  of  Monday,  July  8,  the  tunnel  struck  the 
great  Comstock  lode,  and  connection  was  opened 
between  it  and  the  1 650-foot  level  of  the  Savage 
mine.  The  completion  of  this  great  work  will, 
it  is  confidently  expected,  greatly  facilitate  the 
working  operations  of  the  great  Comstock  mines, 
by  improving  the  drainage  and  ventilation  of  the 
workings,  by  affording  a cheap  outlet  for  the 
ores,  saving  enormously  in  the  present  cost  of 
hoisting  and  pumping,  and  will  also  make  avail- 
able unlimited  quantities  of  lean  ores  at  present 
useless. 

The  English  engineering  papers  are  seriously 
considering  the  practicability  of  a scheme  of  very 
novel  character  designed  to  ameliorate  the  cli- 
mate of  Canada.  This  involves  nothing  less 
than  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Bellcisle,  which 
separate  Newfoundland  from  Labrador.  Through 
these  straits  and  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a 
vast  body  of  arctic  water  makes  its  way,  bringing 
with  it  immense  quantities  of  ice,  the  chilling  ef- 
fects of  which  are  felt  far  inland.  It  is  proposed 
to  divert  this  arctic  current  by  blocking  up  the 
straits,  so  that  it  shall  be  diverted  past  New- 
foundland and  directed  oceanward,  leaving  that 
portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  exert  its  genial  effect  un- 


impaired. The  average  width  of  the  straits  is 
about  twelve  miles,  but  they  are  of  little  use  to 
navigation  at  any  season.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  expense  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this  would 
be  6imply  enormous. 

A fact  that  may  be  of  considerable  utility  to 
engineers  under  similar  circumstances  is  report- 
ed of  the  contractors  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
harbor  of  Calais  (France).  These  engineers  found 
great  difficulty  in  sinking  piles  through  the  fine 
moist  beach  sand.  The  use  of  water  to  facilitate 
the  penetration  of  the  piles  was  suggested ; and 
by  employing  two  hand-pumps  the  sand  was  so 
far  loosened  and  kept  in  suspension  that  the 
piles  were  got  down  with  (on  an  average)  about 
one-fifth  the  number  of  blows  previously  re- 
quired. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  (Eng- 
land) Mechanical  and  Scientific  Society  a discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
mechanical  and  hand  stoking.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  hand  firing,  when  properly  and  intel- 
ligently done,  was  more  effective  than  mechanical 
stoking,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  been  devel- 
oped. Concerning  the  last-named  operation, 
complaints  were  made  that  it  often  resulted  in 
injury  to  the  boilers.  It  was  admitted,  however, 
that  mechanical  stoking  might  be  developed  to 
the  point  of  making  considerable  improvement 
in  the  prevention  of  smoke  and  in  the  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  coal. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  which  has 
just  appeared,  we  glean  the  following  important 
data  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United 


States  during  the  year  1877 : 

Net  Too*. 

Pig-iron 2,314,585 

All  rolled  iron,  Including  nails  and  iron  rails  1,476,759 

Iron  and  other  rails  except  Bessemer 332,540 

Bessemer  steel  rails 432,169 

Kails  of  all  kinds 764,709 

Crucible  cast  steel 40,430 

All  other  steel  except  Bessemer 11,924 

Bessemer  steel  ingot* 560,587 

Blooms  from  ore  and  pig-iron 47,800 


We  may  find  space  in  our  next  issue  for  some 
detailed  comparisons  and  statements  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  iron  trade. 

Important  discoveries  of  guano  continue  to  be 
made  in  Peru.  The  latest  is  that  of  a series  of 
beds  eight  miles  in  extent,  varying  in  width  from 
50  to  500  meters,  and  attaining  a maximum 
depth  of  1^  meters. 

M.  Jordan  has  made  some  experiments  to  test 
the  practicability  of  producing  manganese  in  the 
blast  furnace.  He  has  succeeded  iu  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  metal  is  volatile  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  os  there  is  always  a considerable 
and  constant  loss  of  the  metal  (known  quantities 
being  employed)  which  does  not  re-appear  in  the 
scoriffi. 

A remarkable  discovery  of  rock-salt  is  reported 
to  have  been  made  recently  near  the  village  of 
Wyoming,  New  York,  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Rochester,  on  the  Rochester  and  State  Line  Rail- 
way. The  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  reported 
to  be  not  less  than  100  feet — highly  important  if 
true. 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  State  Geologist,  reports 
the  discovery  of  considerable  masses  of  the  rare 
mineral  tantalite  in  Coosa  County,  Alabama.  One 
specimen  weighed  1±  pounds. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  26th  of  August 
—-State  political  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows : New  York  National,  at  Syracuse,  July 
23,  nominating  Gideon  J.  Tucker  for  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals ; Ohio  National,  at  Columbus, 
July  23,  nominating  Andrew  Roy  for  Secretary 
of  State ; Texas  Democratic,  at  Galveston,  July 
24,  nominating  Chief  Justice  C.  M.  Roberts  for 
Governor;  Maine  Republican,  at  Portland,  July 
30,  renominating  Governor  Connor ; South  Caro- 
lina Democratic,  Charleston,  August  1,  renom- 
inating Governor  Hampton;  Louisiana  Demo- 
cratic, at  Baton  Rouge,  August  6,  nominating  Ma- 
jor E.  A.  Burke  for  State  Treasurer ; Delaware 
Democratic,  at  Dover,  nominating  J.  W.  Hall  for 
Governor;  Connecticut  Greenback-Labor,  at  New 
Haven,  August  14,  nominating  Charles  Atwater 
for  Governor ; Colorado  Greenback,  at  Denver, 
August  14,  nominating  R.  G.  Buckingham  for 
Governor;  Nebraska  Greenback,  at  Lincoln,  Au- 
gust 16,  nominating  L.  G.  Todd  for  Governor; 
Tennessee  Democratic,  at  Nashville,  August  16, 
nominating  Judge  A.  S.  Marks  for  Governor; 
Tennessee  Republican,  at  Nashville,  August  22, 
nominating  the  Hon.  Emerson  Etheridge  for  Gov- 
ernor (Mr.  Etheridge  has  since  declined  the  nomi- 
nation); Vermont  Greenback,  at  St.  Albans,  Au- 
gust 22,  nominating  C.  C.  Martin  for  Governor. 

The  bill  allowing  women  to  vote  at  school  meet- 
ings passed  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives August  8.  It  had  previously  passed 
the  Senate  by  a vote  of  9 to  3. 

The  attempt  of  the  Austrian  troops  to  enter 
Bosnia  has  provoked  strenuous  resistance,  and 
severe  engagements  have  occurred  between  the 
troops  and  the  insurgent  Bosnians,  the  latter  num- 
bering over  100,000  men. 

A convention  between  Austria  and  Turkey  rela- 
tive to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  signed  August  16.  On  the  20th,  Count  Zichy 
informed  the  Porte  that  in  the  event  of  more  blood- 
shed in  those  provinces,  Austria  would  definitely 
annex  them  both. 

Prince  Milan  issued  a proclamation,  August  21, 
formally  announcing  the  independence  of  Servia. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  August  2,  by 
a majority  of  143,  rejected  Lord  Hartington’s 
resolution  against  the  government’s  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  adopted  Mr.  Plunkett’s  amendment  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  ministry. — The  House, 
after  some  discussion,  on  the  25th  of  July,  voted 
a grant  of  $50,000  per  annum  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  in  view  of  his  approaching  marriage. 

Complete  returns  from  the  German  elections 
for  members  of  Parliament  show  the  success  of 
93  Conservatives,  110  of  the  various  Liberal  par- 
ties, and  96  Ultramontanes.  Sixty-six  second  bal- 
lots will  be  necessary. 

Emil  Hoedel,  who  attempted  to  kill  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  was  beheaded  August  16. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  bill  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  Socialism  has  been  presented  to  the  German 
Federal  Council.  It  prohibits  associations,  meet- 
ings, and  publications  in  furtherance  of  Socialist- 
ic or  Communistic  objects.  The  central  authori- 
ties of  the  federal  states  are  declared  competent 
to  deal  with  all  offenses  against  this  law.  Ap- 
peal from  their  decisions  will  be  to  an  imperial 


bureau,  to  be  created  for  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions and  considering  questions  concerning  pub- 
lic meetings  and  the  press.  Penalties  range  from 
a fine  to  a year’s  imprisonment.  Socialistic  agents 
may  be  expelled  from  the  towns,  and  forbidden 
to  pursue  their  trades  as  printers,  booksellers,  or 
innkeepers.  The  central  authorities  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Council,  in  districts 
where  public  safety  is  endangered,  prohibit  pub- 
lic meetings  for  a year  unless  the  meetings  are 
sanctioned  by  the  police  authorities,  prohibit  the 
sale  of  interdicted  printed  matter  in  the  streets, 
restrict  the  sale  or  possession  of  arms,  and  expel 
unemployed  persons. 

General  Mezentzow,  chief  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror’s private  police,  was  assassinated  in  St 
Petersburg,  August  16. 

Another  outbreak  occurred  in  Achen  on  the 
7th  of  July.  The  Dutch  troops  attacked  and 
captured  a strong  position  held  by  the  Achenese. 
The  natives  lost  680,  the  Dutch  56  men. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  yellow  fever  has  again  visited  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  at  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana ; 
Memphis,  in  Tennessee;  and  Grenada,  Vicks- 
burg, Port  Gibson,  and  other  towns  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  at  present  shows  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment. The  total  number  of  cases  at  New*  Orleans 
to  date  is  over  2000,  with  601  deaths.  August 
24th  there  were  106  new  cases  in  Memphis,  and 
15  deaths.  At  Vicksburg,  on  the  23d,  there  had 
been  400  cases  and  69  deaths.  Grenada  has  been 
the  principal  sufferer  from  this  scourge,  and  has 
been  deserted  by  nearly  all  except  the  sick  and 
those  tending  them.  At  the  latest  advices  each 
of  the  fifty  nurses  on  duty  had  an  average  of  two 
patients. 

The  British  official  estimate  of  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  recent  famine  in  India  is 
1,850,000. 

DISASTERS. 

August  7. — At  Mingo  Junction,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  collision  of  two 
trains ; twelve  persons  killed. 

August  10. — Tornado  at  Wallingford,  Connect- 
icut, demolishing  fifty  buildings,  and  causing  the 
loss  of  thirty  lives. 

July  26. — Fourteen  children  and  three  teachers 
were  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a boat  on  the 
river  Black  water,  near  Bailieborougb,  Ireland. 

OBITUARY. 

August  11. — In  San  Francisco,  California,  Hen- 
ry J.  Montague,  the  actor,  aged  thirty-two  years. 

August  18. — In  New  York  city,  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  the  well-known  author,  aged  sixty- 
two  years. 

August  14. — At  Poughkeepsie,  John  H.  Ray- 
mond, LL.D.,  president  of  Vassar  College,  aged 
sixty-four  years. 

August  1.  — In  Italy,  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Franchi,  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  aged  fifty-nine 
years. 

August  21. — At  Saint  Adresse,  near  Havre, 
France,  ex-Queen  Maria  Christina  of  Spain,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 
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A LADY  friend  of  mine  (writes  a correspond- 
ent in  Massachusetts)  put  on  for  the  first 
time  last  Sunday  one  of  those  new-fashioned  what- 
d’ye-call-’ems  which,  viewed  from  behind,  so  re- 
mind one  of  the  conventional  swallow-tail.  As 
she  walked  in  front  of  me  to  church,  my  mind, 
which  should,  no  doubt,  have  been  upon  the  com- 
ing service,  did  instead  rebeliiously  run  into  the 
inclosed  lines: 

EPIGRAM. 

ON  TUB  NKW  FASHION  IN  LADIIS’  DUTOS. 

Insatiate  woman ! Behold  her  advance 
In  her  empire  o’er  man,  who  on  her  so  dotes ! 
Long;  since  we  surrendered  all  claim  to  the  pant*. 
And  now  the  dear  creatures  have  token  our  coats. 

To  the  brightest  of  American  humorists,  at 
present  domiciled  in  the  Schloss  Ilotel  at  Heidel- 
berg, we  return  thanks  for  this  bit  of  Dutch  fun : 

“ Dear  old  Drawer, — There  be  humorists  in 
Germany.  With  infinite  difficulty  I have  trans- 
lated the  following  from  a Manheim  paper : 

“A  thirsty  man  called  for  beer.  Just  as  the 
foaming  mug  was  placed  before  him  some  one 
sent  in  for  him.  The  place  was  crowded.  Could 
he  trust  his  beer  there?  A bright  idea  flashes 
through  his  brain.  He  writes  on  a card, 4 1 have 
expectorated  in  this  beer,*  fastens  the  card  to  the 
mug,  and  retires,  with  triumph  in  his  eye,  to  see 
what  is  wanted.  He  returns  presently,  and  finds 
his  card  reversed,  and  this  written  on  it : * Ich 
auch'  (‘I  also-).” 


From  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts comes  the  following  touching  instance 
of  deportment : 

Yesterday  Parson  officiated  at  the  Uni- 

tarian church,  aud  at  the  close  of  service,  when 
the  congregation  stood  with  bowed  heads,  wait- 
ing for  the  benediction,  the  minister  took  occa- 
sion to  thank  six  pews  of  children  for  coming  to 
church  on  such  a hot  Sunday,  keeping  so  quiet, 
and  paying  such  good  attention  to  the  sermon. 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  congregation,  know- 
ing as  they  did  that  all  of  the  children  were  deaf- 
mutes  from  the  — Institute,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  have  heard  a word  of  what  he  had 
been  saying ! 

This  anecdote  crops  out  of  a late  esBay  on  the 
44  Chinese  Puzzle,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  44  the 
Chinese  are  noted  for  the  most  scrupulous  prob- 
ity.” In  a foot-note,  which  says  “the  word  is 
too  strong,”  the  writer  adds : 

44  The  Chinese  merchant’s  honesty  is  a neces- 
sity of  trade,  not  the  result  of  principle.  Tho 
commercial  honesty  of  the  French  is  notorious ; 
yet  the  trader  who  would  rather  die  than  fail 
does  not  scruple  to  export  goods  with  two  sets 
of  invoices.  A lawyer  of  San  Francisco  was  late- 
ly soliciting  a loan.  ‘You  lawyers,’  said  the 
banker,  only  half  in  jest,  4 have  no  commercial 
honor.’  The  lawyer  retorted,  1 Bankers  have  it, 
but  have  no  other  kind.’  ” 

“ Our  State,”  writes  a Michigan  correspondent, 
“has  several  small  colleges  operated  on  the  co- 
operative plan.  One  of  these  during  a part  of 
last  year  had  as  principal  of  the  Ladies’  Depart- 
ment a spinster  whose  age  was  on  the  shady  side  of 


thirty.  Of  course  she  came  from  New  England. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  gentlemen  to  take  their 
meals  in  the  same  hall  with  the  ladies.  Our 
spinster  was  seated  directly  opposite  a good- 
looking  young  man  who  was  very  dignified,  and 
wore  glasses.  The  lady  was  asked  one  day  by 
an  acquaintance  what  she  thought  of  Mr.  B- — , 
who  sat  opposite  to  her.  She  answered : 4 1 think 
it  is  all  right,  for  I have  made  it  a special  subject 
of  prayer  for  more  than  a week'  ” 

From  Lafayette,  Indiana : 

Little  Allie  L— — , a four-year-old,  takes  great 
interest  in  the  story  of  Samson.  Not  long  since 
he  had  his  hair  cut  close  in  the  prevailing  style, 
and  soon  after  was  seen  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
turn  a somersault.  Some  one  remarked, 

44  Allie,  you  don’t  seem  to  succeed  very  well  in 
turning  somersaults.” 

44  No,”  he  gravely  replied ; 44 1 am  not  as  strong 
as  I was : I have  lost  all  my  hair.” 


This  is  what  zeal  for  the  “great  American 
game”  brings  the  youth  of  Ohio  to : 

One  of  our  ministers  recently  asked  a young 
base-bail  player: 

44  Young  man,  do  you  know  where  those  boys 
go  to  who  play  base-ball  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir ; they  go  down  to  Squire  Allen’s  big 
field.”  

The  following  sample  of  official  wit  is  sent  to 
the  Drawer  by  a prominent  official  of  a Western 
State.  It  is  a requisition  for  a certain  blank  from 
an  assessor : 

Auditor  qf  State 

Pleas  For  ward  Plank  for  millitia 

, Assessor. 

Acdhok's  Omci, , 187-. 

Respectfully  referred  to , keeper  of  the  records 

and  general  manager  (ex  officio)  or  militia,  with  re- 
quest to  forward  “Plank”  enough  to  cover  winter- 
quarters  and  floor  of  same  for  the  militia  of Coun- 

ty. The  assessor  has  been  notified  of  this  reference!, 
and  will  doubtless  be  expecting  the  “ Plank”  early. 

Respectfully,  , Auditor. 

Omc*  OF  ADJrTAXT'GlFCBAl.,  , 1ST-. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Governor.  Have  the 

militia  of been  ordered  into  winter-quarters,  or  do 

they  want  “ Plank”  for  a new  platform  ? 

, Adjutant-General 

The  Executive  indorsement  reads : 

The  militia,  not  being  in  active  service,  are  not 
“boarded”  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  req- 
uisition can  not  therefore  be  complied  >Hth. 

, Governor. 

Judge , of  the Judicial  District  of 

Arkansas,  had  brought  before  him  a convicted 
felon  to  be  sentenced.  The  opportunity  to 44  im- 
prove” the  occasion  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  so, 
after  the  usual  demand  for  reason  why  sentence 
should  not  be  pronounced,  his  honor  slowly  and 
with  genuine  feeling  addressed  the  prisoner: 
“My  poor  fellow,  you  are  about  to  go  to  the 
penitentiary.  You  are  required  to  give  up  for  a 
long  term  every  thing  which  the  great  world  val- 
ues : your  family — and  instead  to  take  for  your 
associates  only  felons  like  yourself ; your  home — 
and  to  take  instead  what  can  never  have  the  sem- 
blance of  a home ; your  wiU — and  so  be  subject 
to  order  of  men  who  have  no  sympathy  with  you. 
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Even  your  ordinary  clothing  you  will  exchange 
for  [here  his  honor  hesitated,  and  raising  his 
left  arm,  pointed  to  it  with  the  index-finger  of 
the  right  handj — you  will  exchange  for  striped 
clothes,  the  stripes  running  not  lengthwise,  like 
these,  but  so — round  and  round,  like  a coon's  tail 

A former  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Jamestown,  New  York,  is  responsible  for  this 
story : 

An  eccentric  lady,  noted  for  her  sharp-shoot- 
ing, once  arose  in  her  place  in  the  prayer-meeting 
and  said,  44  I am  led  to  admire  more  and  more 
the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour’s  words, 4 The  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light,’  for  as  I was  passing  along 
I saw  Mr.  Tinker  building  an  ice-house,  and  put- 
ting the  end  of  it  against  the  Presbyterian  church. 
I was  6ure  he  could  not  have  found  a colder 
place.” 

A correspondent  at  Portland,  Oregon,  sends  to 
the  Drawer  the  originals  of  the  following  notices, 
which  he  found  on  a store  door  at  Coffin  Rock — 
a little  hamlet  in  that  far-away  region.  It  illus- 
trates that  wherever  the  noble  American  may  go, 
he  carries  with  him  the  same  44  methods”  for  en- 
joyment that  prevail  among  the  more  convention- 
af  but  perhaps  not  less  jolly  peoples  of  the  East : 

SHOOTING  MATCH. 

any  person  Wishing  to  try  their  luck  at  Shooting  for 
a Beef  can  hav  the  prlvolige  of  doln  So  By  assembling 
at  F.  A.  Fowler’s  onn  the  Coflln  Rock  farm  onn  fri- 
day  next  the  2ond  any  Size  from  onn  to  eight  years 
old  Rub  up  your  flint  and  come  onn  Fetch  your  ladys 
with  you  ns  thare  will  Bee  a Quilting  also  and  a dance 
at  Knight  Supper  ticets  $1.°°  dollar. 

NOTICE. 

Thare  Will  Bee  a Ball 
given  nt  the  house  of 
F A Fowler 
Coffln  Rock 

onn  Knew  Years  eave  Knight 
all  are  specially  Invited 
Ball  tlkcts  $1  50. 

A fresh  anecdote  of  Tom  Corwin  is  sent  to  us 
from  Chicago  by  44  a reader  of  the  Drawer  since 
1850 

44  Mr.  Corwin  came  on  board  the  train  at  South 
Lebanon,  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  soon 
became  engaged  in  a political  discussion  with  an 
old-line  Democrat.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Corwin  referred  to  the  Whig  party  as  though 
that  organization  was  still  in  existence.  His  op- 
ponent interrupted  him,  saying,  4 The  old  Whig 
party  is  dead  ; Horace  Greeley  killed  it,  and  it’s 
dead  and  buried.’  1 Yes,’  retorted  Corwin  ; 4 and 
I am  one  of  its  graves,  and  am  not  to  be  trampled 
on.’  ” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  once 
had  a body-servant  who  had  lived  with  him  so 
long  that  lie  had  imbibed  something  of  his  the- 
ology, and  considered  himself  well  posted  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  attending  a Methodist  meet- 
ing, and  the  preaching  which  he  there  heard  was 
so  different  from  that  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  publicly 
announce  his  dissent.  Whereupon  he  was  told 
to  sit  down  and  keep  quiet.  He  restrained  him- 
self for  a few  minutes,  when  he  rose  again  and 
pronounced  the  sermon  to  be  downright  heresy. 


He  was  arrested  and  taken  before  a justice,  who 
found  him  guilty  of  disturbing  a religious  meet- 
ing. Before  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge  ad- 
dressed the  culprit  as  follows  : 

44  Sam,  I have  known  you  since  you  were  a boy. 
I knew  your  father  and  mother.  I am  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  master  and  mistress,  and 
because  of  my  friendship  for  them  I shall  be 
lenient  with  you.  The  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
which  you  have  been  convicted  is  nine-and-thirty 
stripes.  The  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  main- 
tained, but  I have  power  to  mitigate  its  severity. 
Mr.  Constable,  take  Sam  out  and  give  him  eiyht- 
and-thirty  stripes .” 

As  the  officer  was  about  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution,  Sam  turned  to  the  Court  and  said, 
44  Judge,  I almost  wish  you  had  never  knowed  my 
old  master .” 

This  pleasant  bit  is  from  the  China  Hunters 
Club , recently  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers : 

44  Now  the  baby  was  named  Abil  himself,  an* 
when  pa  cum  to  whare  Cain  hit  his  brother  an* 
killed  him  as  dead  as  a door  nail,  his  little  mouth 
puckered,  an’  the  tears  they  came  a-rollin’  down 
his  face,  an’  he  says, 4 Poor  Tain !’  says  he, 4 poor 
Tain.’  4 Why,  it’s  Abil  that’s  dead,’  says  pa, 4 an’ 
Cain  he  was  the  bad  man  that  killed  him.’  But  it 
didn’t  make  no  difference ; the  little  creetur  kep’ 
a-sayin’, 4 Poor  Tain ! Abey  gone  ter  hebben,  hab 
good  time.  Poor  Tain  !*  ” 

This  from  a correspondent  at  Brownsville, 
Texas : 

Since  my  first  peep  into  the  Drawer  (Jack 
Habbcrton  pulled  a copy  of  the  Magazine  out  of 
Moses’s  nose-bag  one  winter  night  in  *62,  at  our 
camp  fire  by  the  banks  of  the  Black  water,  and 
for  a while  made  us  forget  we  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  certain  Virginian  and  other  Southern 
gentlemen  for  early  next  morning)  I can  truly 
say  I never  opened  that  genial  receptacle  without 
enjoying  a hearty  laugh,  nor  closed  it  without 
feeling  more  warmly  toward  my  kind.  Almost 
every  clime  and  race  have  contributed  to  the  fun, 
but  I believe  the  lower  Rio  Grande  now  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  medley.  In  a commu- 
nity like  this,  two-thirds  Mexican,  and  the  other 
part  made  up  of  waifs  and  strays  from  nearly 
every  State  and  nationality,  we  have  our  fair 
sprinkling  of  44  originals”  and  44  eccentrics.” 
Among  them,  some  ten  years  ago,  flourished  one 

Jerry  G , a son  of  the  44  ould  sod,”  who  in  Mat- 

amoros  had  made  some  money  during  the  w'ar  by 
exchanging  American  gunpowder  for  Confeder- 
ate cotton,  but  who,  when  the  war  was  over,  be- 
came one  of  the  ultra  44  truly  loyals”  on  our  side 
of  the  river.  When  “Little  Phil”  visited  this 
part  of  his  command  in  1866,  Jerry  was  intro- 
duced, and  desirous  to  make  a good  impression 
on  the  great  cavalryman,  began  : 

44  An’  aliure,  gineral,  oi  knows  lats  av  yer  name 
in  Oireland.  An’  wud  ye  be  from  the  ould  sad 
verself?  Oi’m  a Cark  man,  only  most  payple 
take  ma  fur  English  be  moi  accint.” 

Sheridan  asked  him  whether  he  had  lived  here 
during  the  war. 

44  In  troth  a did,”  was  the  reply, 44  but  a never 
was  a ribbal,  gineral — always  a lyel  man.  Shure 
a can  prove  me  lyelty  on  both  sides  /” 

Shortly  afterward  there  was  a local  election, 
and  a most  unpopular  man  was  put  up  by  the 
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party  managers.  The  boys,  for  a joke,  held  a 
meeting  and  nominated  Jerry.  The  joke  was 
turned  on  them,  however,  when  the  count  showed 
the  “gintleman  from  Oireland”  was  elected. 
There  was  probably  more  fun  that  session  of  the 
Legislature  than  Austin  had  ever  seen  before. 
Each  wag  in  the  House  prepared  a speech  for 
the  member  from  Cameron,  filled  it  with  the  lon- 
gest words  he  could  get  Jerry  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory, and  would  next  day  invite  a houseful  to  hear 
the  Honorable  J.,  profoundly  oblivious  of  its 
meaning,  launch  it  at  the  “Spaker.”  In  one 

speech,  prepared  by  the  witty  Judge  R , the 

member  from  Cameron  was  made  to  speak  of  the 
“ volume  of  the  State’s  indebtedness.” 

“ What  did  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  G ?” 

asked  a member. 

“Arrah,  man,  it’s  showin’  yer  ignerence  ye 
are.  Don’t  ye  know  it’s  the  big  book  ould  Bled- 
soe” (the  State  Comptroller)  “kapes  the  ac- 
counts in  ?” 

The  Honorable  J.,  as  he  delighted  to  hear  him- 
self called,  was  a faithful  son  of  “holy  mother 
Church.”  Father  P - called  on  him  for  a sub- 

scription toward  the  purchase  of  a new  set  of 
candelabra  for  the  church.  Jerry  pondered,  puz- 
zled apparently  to  understand  what  the  priest 
wanted  the  money  for. 

“Well,  av  coorse  yer  riverence  knows  best 
Oi’ll  give  what  oi  can ; but  what  yer  riverence 
can  want  with  them  bastes  in  the  church  is  more 
than  oi  can  untherstan’.” 

There  had  been  a circus  in  town,  and  Jerry 
evidently  supposed  the  priest  intended  to  buy  the 
camelopards  (called  by  the  showman  cameUep- 
parde)  for  the  decoration  of  the  altar. 

Th*  little  town  of  T , in  Indiana,  is  noted 

for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  Not 
only  do  its  inhabitants  contribute  of  their  funds 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  have  also 
sent  several  missionaries  from  their  midst  to  for- 
eign lands.  At  one  of  their  prayer-meetings  a 
letter  was  read  from  a young  man  who  had  gone 
to  Alaska  as  a missionary,  whereupon  Brother 
R was  moved  to  make  the  following  remarks : 

“ Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  just  heard 
the  letter  from  our  young  brother  in  far-away 
Alaska.  Last  week  we  received  one  from  our 
sister  who  labors  under  the  burning  suns  of 
South  America.  Two  more  of  our  number  are 
toiling  among  the  dense  population  of  China,  and 
oh,  how  I feel  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  us  in 
sending  these  persons  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  /” 


A bright  little  girl  of  six  years  had  put  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Mississippi  into  a puzzle  by 
Btating  the  case  of  a hungry  donkey  on  one  side 
of  a deep  stream,  over  which  was  no  bridge,  while 
an  inviting  hay-stack  on  the  other  side  furnished 
strong  motive  to  make  the  passage.  The  ques- 
tion was,  What  should  the  donkey  do  ? When  it 
was  “given  up,”  the  little  girl  furnished  the  an- 
swer : “ That’s  what  the  other  donkey  did.”  The 
delighted  bishop  on  the  same  day  gave  the  inci- 
dent to  the  Rev.  Dr. , who  sometimes  gets 

his  jokes  a little  twisted.  As  a fresh  illustration 
of  the  wonderful  precocity  of  a favorite  child,  the 
doctor  was  pleased  to  repeat  it  in  a large  compa- 
ny, but  somewhat  after  this  fashion : “ The  little 
girl  said  to  the  bishop,  * There  was  a deep  river, 


over  which  was  no  bridge.  On  one  side  was  a 
stack  of  fresh  hay,  while  on  the  other  were  two 
donkeys,  both  anxious  to  get  across.  After  pa- 
tient but  fruitless  effort,  one  donkey  said  to  the 
other,  “ I give  it  up and  the  other  donkey  said, 
“ I give  it  up  also.”  * ” 

When  Mr.  George  Ticknor  was  in  London,  in 
1816,  on  his  way  to  Germany,  he  met,  among 
other  clever  people,  Mr.  Sharp,  M.P.,  who  from  his 
talents  in  society  was  called  “ Conversation  Sharp.” 
Mr.  Sharp  gave  to  Mr.  Ticknor  a new  reading  in 
Macbeth  from  Henderson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Siddons 
once  read  her  part  for  correction  when  Mr.  Sharp 
was  present  The  common  pointing  and  empha- 
sis is: 

Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail  ? 

Lady  Macbeth  We  fail  f 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  eticking  place. 

And  well  not  fail. 

“ No,”  said  Henderson,  on  hearing  her  read  it 
thus ; “ that  is  inconsistent  with  Lady  Macbeth's 
character.  She  never  permits  herself  to  doubt 
their  success,  and  least  of  all  when  arguing  with 
her  husband.  Read  it  thus,  Mrs.  Siddons : 

“ Macbeth.  If  we  should  fail  ? 

Lady  Macbeth  ( with  contempt).  We  fail  ? 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

And  well  not  fall.” 


A yery  delicate  question  was  recently  discuss- 
ed before  the  Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  C.  J.  of 
the  New  York  Common  Pleas,  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a statute,  and  after  an  elaborate  ar- 
gument on  either  side  the  Chief  Justice  decided 
the  question  in  open  court,  giving  his  reasons 
therefor  in  a few  well-timed  and  pungent  re- 
marks, which  caused  a lull  in  the  court-room, 
which  was  broken  only  by  the  successful  attor- 
ney standing  up  and  saying,  with  an  air  of  ex- 
quisite confidence,  “ May  it  please  your  Honor,  I, 
for  one , agree  with  you  entirely.” 

The  venerable  Chief  Justice,  whose  attainments 
are  such  that  it  would  take  the  oracle  at  Delphos 
to  decide  which  branch  of  literature,  science,  or 
the  arts  should  do  him  justice,  with  that  peculiar 
twinkle  of  his  eye  which  the  late  James  T.  Brady 
used  to  say  was  as  natural  to  a Celt  as  was  blar- 
ney to  him  who  had  licked  the  stone,  quietly  re- 
moved his  eyeglasses,  and,  amid  almost  breath- 
less stillness,  said,  “ I have,  Counsellor,  generally 
found  in  my  experience  that  the  successful  party 
agrees  with  the  Court” 

Upon  another  occasion  a recently  admitted 
Sophomore,  who  had  not  as  yet  left  the  saddle 
of  Pegasus,  was  endeavoring  in  sophomorical 
style  to  convince  the  Chief  Justice  that  he  did 
not  know  the  law.  After  listening  to  him  with 
courteous  patience  for  a long  time,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice at  last,  becoming  wearied,  said,  “ My  young 
friend,  before  you  are  as  old  as  I am  you  will 
have  learned  that  it  is  about  as  well  to  read  Ches- 
terfield as  Blackstone.” 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  laugh  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chief — though  very  seldom — as 
w*as  the  case  not  long  ago  when  an  auburn- 
haired, round  - visaged,  and  tawny  - looking  emi- 
grant from  the  hills  of  Ballynahinch  applied  for 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship. The  Chief,  eying  the  applicant,  and  not 
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looking  at  the  name  on  the  paper,  told  the  officer 
to  bring  the  applicant  within  the  inclosure  sur- 
rounding the  judicial  seat;  and  when  he  came 
up,  the  Chief,  exercising  that  knowledge  of  phys- 
iognomy which  is  second  only  to  Lavater,  said  to 
him, 44  Sprechen  Sie  deutsch  ?” 

The  bewildered  Celt,  whose  only  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  was  obtained  from  numer- 
ous potations  of  lager-beer,  turning  to  his  witness, 
and  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through 
the  whole  room,  said,  “Begorra,  is  the  ould  judge 
clane  gone  ?” 

No  one  enjoyed  it  more  than  Judge  Daly,  who, 
upon  examining  the  papers,  found  his  name  was 
Patrick  O’Shaughnessy. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission settling  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  remotely  connected  with 
certain  of  the  proceedings  therein  had  occasion 
to  request  of  Judge  Larremore  an  adjournment 
of  a few  days  on  account  of  a clerical  error  in  his 
papers,  which  he  did  not  discover  until  after  his 
opponent  had  taken  advantage  of  it ; which  re- 
quest was,  of  course,  opposed  on  the  usual  grounds 
— bound  by  papers  served.  The  judge  quietly, 
and  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  said, 44  Counsellor, 
don’t  you  think  that  your  proofs  are  aliunde  f" 

He  got  his  adjournment  nevertheless. 

This  is  rather  good,  from  an  English  paper, 
being  an  extract  from  a lengthy  programme  of 
the  services  to  be  celebrated  during  Holy-week 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Wilton  Place.  44  Ditto  plain” 
reads  like  a bill  of  fare : 

MONDAY,  TFR8DAY,  WEDNESDAY. 


Holy  Communion,  with  Short  Meditation  . . 7 a.m. 

Matins 8 “ 

Holy  Communion 8 30  11 

Ditto  (plain),  with  Sermon 11  “ 

Evensong *. 5 r.M. 

Special  Service  and  Sermon 8 “ 


44  Was  he  c^runk,  sergeant  ?”  asked  an  officer 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  barrack  guard,  who  had 
put  a soldier  into  confinement. 

44  No,  Sir.” 

44  Was  he  sober,  then  ?” 

44  No,  Sir.” 

44 How? — neither  drunk  nor  sober:  what  do 
you  mean  ?” 

44  Well,  Sir,  the  man  had  been  drinking,  no 
doubt,  but  the  liquor  was  just  dying  out  of  him." 

From  the  interior  of  New  York  : 

The  other  day  an  Irishman  was  passing  the 
grave-yard,  where  he  saw  two  men,  friends  of  a 
countryman  who  had  just  died.  They  were  seek- 
ing for  a burial  lot. 

44  Who’s  dead  ?”  ho  asked. 

44  John  Leary,”  was  the  reply. 

44  When  did  he  die  ?” 

44  Yesterday.” 

44  Well,  bedad,  he  had  a foine  day  for  it.” 

Formerly,  and  for  many  years,  in  the  city  of 
Boston  might  have  been  seen  in  Washington 
Street  the  sign,  44  Quincy  Tufts,”  over  a gentle- 
man’s furnishing  store,  kept  by  an  antiquated 
and  worthy  old  bachelor.  An  Englishman,  well 
known  in  elegant  circles  of  society,  in  passing 
the  sign  one  day,  in  company  with  a friend,  ex- 
claimed : 44  Bless  me,  what  a curious  sign !”  And 


immediately  entering,  addressed  the  shop-keeper : 
44 Pray,  Sir,  what  are  quincy  tufts?  Show  me 
some" 

The  astonished  shop-keeper  could  only  bow, 
and  present  himself  in  the  singular  number  as 
the  real  specimen  of  the  article  required. 

The  man  who  said  this  was  not  an  atheist,  but 
simply  a druggist — a Scotch  druggist — who  was 
aroused  by  the  ringing  of  his  night-bell.  He 
arose,  went  down  stairs,  and  served  a customer 
with  a dose  of  salts.  His  wife  grumbled : 

44  What  profit  do  you  get  out  of  that  penny  ?” 

44  A ha’penny,”  was  the  reply. 

44  And  for  that  ha’penny  you’ll  be  awake  a long 
time,”  rejoined  the  wife. 

44  A-weel,”  replied  the  placid  druggist, 44  the  dose 
of  salts  will  keep  him  awake  muchlonger ; let  us 
thank  Heaven  that  we  have  the  profit  and  not  the 
pain  of  the  transaction.” 

From  Western  Illinois : 

A justice  of  the  peace  instituted  an  attach- 
ment, and  sent  it  to  the  constable  of  & neigh- 
boring village  for  service.  In  a few  days  the 
writ  was  returned,  with  the  following  explana- 
tory note : 

The  party  named  within  started  for  heaven  last  week. 
He  is  now  out  of  my  jurisdiction,  and  left  nothing  sub- 
ject to  attachment  except  a widow. 

C— — B - - ■,  Constable. 

The  great  West,  which  is  so  prolific  in  Presi- 
dents, generals,  cabinet  officers,  and  other  prom- 
inent characters,  is  not  quite  past  the  need  of  the 
school-master,  as  the  following  list  of  books,  or- 
dered from  a public  library  from  time  to  time, 
will  demonstrate : woman  i loved;  a fatal  Pastian  ; 
otic  oritors  ; Jane  Erie , by  Shrilly ; Soccal  Scei- 
encc  ; Guilded  edge  ; Widows  sun  ; tales  and  stoares 
of  the  irishpesontry  ; Lord  Littletown  Barts  books ; 
Griffith  Ganty  by  Dick  ins ; Robson  Sauzo.  This 
by  no  means  completes  the  list 

Bishop  Vail,  of  Kansas,  during  a recent  dioce- 
san visitation,  stopped  at  Parsons  (not  named 
from  an  excess  of  theological  expounders  there- 
abouts, but  in  honor  of  a judicial  functionary  who 
had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway),  and  before 
leaving  called  upon  several  of  his  flock.  At  one 
house  where  he  dropped  in,  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  absent,  and  her  little  granddaughter  was  in- 
stalled as  mistress.  After  a brief  conversation 
with  the  little  lady  he  rose  and  left,  saying, 44  Good- 
by,  my  little  dear.  Please  tell  your  grandma  that 
Bishop  Vail  has  been  here,  and  left  his  respects 
for  her.” 

The  little  housekeeper  replied : 44  You  needn’t 
leave  ’em ; grandma’s  got  some 4 specs,’  and  don’t 
want  any  more.” 

The  practical  effect  of  Mormonism  in  cases  of 
maternal  bereavement  was  curiously  instanced 
not  long  since  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  in  one 
Mormon  family  two  of  the  nine  wives  of  one  hus- 
band lost  a child  each  in  two  successive  weeks. 
The  two  bereaved  women  sympathized  with  one 
another  and  lamented  their  losses  with  tears, 
while  the  other  seven  wives  showed  them  no  sym- 
pathy whatever.  The  husband  entered  their  room 
one  day,  and  finding  these  two  women  in  tears, 
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Miid  to  them ; “ Dry  upt  I say  ! dry  up ! The  Lord 
was  pleased  to  gi vfc  us  three  children  in  throe 
tveeks  lust  year,  and  now  has  taken  only  two  in 
two  weeks  ; therefore  dry  up  1'* 

Mk.  L la  pastor  of  the  First  B Church 

of  M . Mr.  S holds  the  same  position  in 

the  First  C Church  of  the  same  city.  They 


He  went  on  his  regular  vacation  last  March, 
While  there  his  friend  Mr.  £ wrote  him  a let- 

ter, and  in  referring  to  the  current  discussion  of 
future  punishment,  added : V I am  not  sure  that 
there  will  he  evangelical  preaching  in  Hades,  but 
if  there  is,  the  minister  who  takes  his  vacation  in 
March  will  be  a suitable  candidate  for  the  office,?. 
In  liis  reply  Mr.  L assured  his  friend  u that  in 


* \ As** 

> U'M 


QUITE  ANOTHER  TOING. 

Yorse  Man.  “Might  l * —a— pardon  the  hesitation  lift  torn!  to  the  occawon—I  have  been  for  eom-a 
time  wiaidne  to  Bp.'uk  to  yon  it l>ouf  It,  but— might  I A*k  yoq,  might  l—'1 

Vot'Ni}  (?)  Uwv  (awtatMK  *•  Ah,  8lr,  tills  is  bo  Midden,  I— l know  not  what  to  nay.  Ask  papa.” 

R ♦Mtrct*  Yorvo  Man.  “No,  not  I must  not— 1 cau  not— >1  dare  not!  11  w not  your  it  i*  you  vclw  are 
sitting  on  my  hat !'' 


are  intimate  friend*.  Mr.  L has  friends  m the 

South  whom  lie  visits  every  year,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  safely  to  himself  and  family,  takes  his  an- 
nual vacation  in  March  instead  of  later  in  the 
season,  when  it  has  become  too  warm  in  “ Dixie,” 


such  case  Mr.  S would  have  an  advantage 

both  over  his  present  position  and  his  brother 
pastor,  for  ho  would  evidently  be  a member  of 
bis  congregation  in  Hades,  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  instructions.'’ 
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tern.  The  first  Kindergarten  was  founded 
at  Blaukenlmrg,  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1837, 
by  its  inventor,  Frederick  Froebel ; the  Duke 
of  Meiniugen,  becoming  bis  patron,  gave  to 
Froebel  the  use  of  his  mansion  at  Marieu- 
tlial,  near  Liebenstein,  for  the  establishment 
of  a normal  school  for  the  training  of  young 
women  as  Kindergartners.  On  the  death 
of  Froebel,  in  1852,  the  Baroness  Marenlioltz- 
Biilow  took  up  his  work,  laboring  earnestly 
for  the  extension  of  the  system,  and  in  a few 
years  succeeded  in  interesting  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe.  We  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Eliza  Peabody,  of  Boston,  who  has 
writteu  much  and  intelligently  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  its  first  permanent  impression  in 
theUnited  States,  many  of  these  schools  be- 
ing scattered  especially  in  the  West,  where 
the  German  element  largely  prevails.  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities 
throughout  the  Union  have  their  private 
Kindergartens  and  training  schools,  but  the 
expense  of  tuition  is  so  great  as  to  confine 
their  advantages  chiefly  to  the  children  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  Twenty-second  Ward  “Free  Kinder- 
garten,” the  subject  of  our  sketch,  is  intend- 
ed for  the  poor  only,  and  owes  its  support 
mainly  to  the  contributions  of  the  children 
of  the  “ Religious  School”  and  members  of 
the  “ Society  of  Ethical  Culture.”  It  was 
formally  opened  by  Professor  Felix  Adler  on 
the  second  day  of  the  present  year,  with  a 
view  to  reaching  and  benefiting  the  children 
of  the  extreme^  poor,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  workmen  in  the  Forty-second 
Street  gas  factory,  in  whose  neighborhood  it 
was  purposely  planted.  A large,  well-kept, 
well-ventilated  room  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  which,  under  the  intelli- 
gent management  of  its  founder  and  princi- 
pal,has  attained  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
scholars.  To  the  right  stands  a moderately 
good  grand  piano,  a tine  upright  blackboard, 
and  a long  table  on  which  are  arranged  a few 
bookk  and  piles  of  Froebel’s  “ gifts  to  the 
left  a cupboard  for  lunches,  towels,  etc.,  and 
six  long,  low  tables  of  polished  wood,  with 
comfortable  settees  on  either  side.  Rows 
of  pegs,  just  high  enough  for  little  hands 
to  reach,  dot  the  wall  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  gayly  colored  prints  of  birds,  an- 
imals, and  plants  hang  above  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  the  children. 
Potted  plants  till  the  ledges  and  flourish 
in  the  sunshine  that  finds  free  entrance 
through  the  spacious  windows,  while  lux- 
uriant vines  clambering  around  the  case- 
ments give  the  nearest  approach  to  the  gar- 
den which  Froebel  considered  indispensable 
in  his  institutions.  Connected  with  the 
“ Free  Kindergarten”  is  also  a free  training 
class  for  young  w omen,  in  wdiich  they  learn 
the  profession  that  elsewhere  conld  not  be 
attained  under  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  members  of  this  class  volun- 


teer their  services  as  assistants  in  the  chil- 
dren’s school. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
the  system  over  others,  come  with  me  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  “infaiut  schools,”  and 
you  will  see  that  for  the  early  acquisition 
of  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  for  the  preservation  of  or- 
der and  discipline,  every  method  is  taken  to 
subdue  the  child's  will  and  natural  activity 
of  body ; the  little  ones  bending  wearily  over 
their  tasks  of  senseless  lines  and  figures,  or 
the  monotonous  d-o-g  dog,  or  c-a-t  cat,  ei- 
ther look  pale,  sullen,  and  stupid,  or  feverish- 
ly and  unnututally  bright.  Now  come  w ith 
me  and  listen  to  the  merry  uproar  of  child- 
hood unrestrained,  as  the  little  ones  iu  the 
“ Free  Kindergarteu”  prepare  for  the  cliarm- 
ing  game  of  “ Birds  in  the  Forest.”  See,  all 
but  half  a dozen  or  so  are  standing  in  a cir- 
cle with  uplifted  arms,  and  fingers  moving 
in  imitation  of  branches  and  fluttering 
leaves.  The  remainder  run  in  aud  out  like 
flying  birds,  to  the  sound  of  cheery  music 
from  the  piano,  singing: 

“Birdies  in  the  forest  sing  so  sweet  and  clear: 

Sing  of  all  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  here.” 

Two  and  two  then  join  hands,  forming  a 
nest,  inside  of  which  sit  the  other  two, 
singing: 

“Birdies  in  the  forest  build  their  little  nest: 

Never  do  disturb  them,  in  their  place  of  rest.” 

Then,  kneeling  down  in  couples,  each  child 
leans  its  head  againBt  the  other’s  breast, 
feigning  sleep,  while  the  music  dies  away 
to  the  faintest  lullaby,  the  teachers  singing 
softly : 

“ Birdies  in  the  forest  sing  themselves  to  sleep, 

Fearless,  like  good  children,  whom  the  angels  keep.” 

“Do  you  really  think  they  understand 
what  blue  skies  and  green  forests  mean, 
cooped  up  as  they  are  in  those  dreadful 
tenement-houses  where  they  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  either  f”  questioned  Musia. 

“They  gain  some  knowledge  of  nature’s 
beauty,”  return  I,  “ by  their  weekly  trips  to 
Central  Park.  I was  conversing  with  that 
little  child  yonder  just  before  you  came  up 
to  me,  and  she  told  me,  w ith  sparkling  eyes, 
of  the  beautifnl  flowers  aud  birds  aud  the 
shining  fountains  the  teachers  show'ed  them 
yesterday  at  the  Park,  and,  ‘Oh!’  said  the 
little  one,  in  conclusion,  ‘it  was  so  lovely, 
and  we  had  such  a good  time : they  let  us 
walk  all  over  the  grass.’  Miss  Schwedlcr, 
the  principal,  tells  me  they  take  great  paius 
to  encourage  and  answer  the  little  ones* 
questions,  teaching  them  the  names  of  the 
trees  and  varions  plants,  birds,  or  animals, 
so  that  really  I think  you  will  find  them 
more  intelligent  on  such  subjects  than  the 
majority  of  the  children  wo  meet  in  daily 
life.  Why,  they  know  more  about  trees  and 
flowers  than  many  growm  persons  who  live 
in  the  country.” 

Truly  until  this  moment  I’ve  thought  the 
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in  tbeii*  van ou « occupations  ; their  ideas  me 
nit  verted  into  purer  channels;  t heir  baud* 
ami  hearts  and  heads  are  under  training: 
soon  the  hardened  expression  vanishes,  and 
they  take  cm  the  smiling,  innocent  counte- 
nance befitting  childhood.  Wntcli  the  bo\  .s’ 
faces  when  we  play  the  * Farmer /.  it’s  their 
favorite  game/’  exclaims  the  young  teacher, 
consulting  her  watch  and  moving  away  to- 
ward the  piano,  while  hoys  and  girls  at  a 
signal  gather  up  their  material  in  neat  piles, 
and  hand  them  in  order  to  their  respective 
Kiiidefgartners. 

The  pimio  gives  forth  its  notes  of  invita- 
tion, another  circle  forms,  ;jud  wo  hear  the 
little  voices  asking: 

“Shall  we  tell  you  how  the  farmer,  shall  we  tell  you 
how  the  farmer. 

Shall  we  tell  you  how  the  fanner  sows  his  barley 
ami  wheat? 

See,  4t1s  ho  m that  the  farmer,  see,  ’tie  so  s»o  that 
the  farmer. 

See,  ’tie  so  so  that  the  farmer  sows  his  barley  ami 
wheat.’* 

Suiting  the  action  to  tln>  words,  the  little 
girls  lift  their  aprons  and  imitate  the  sonei 
coating  seed  into  the  ground, 

“ Shall  we  show  you  how  the  farmer 
Threshes  harU-y  and  Wheat  T 
See,  'h*  so  that  the  fi»nm*r 
Threshes  barley  and  wheat.” 

Here  the  Kara  imitate  the  action  of  the 
thresher  with  hit*  flail.  Then  all  sing: 

“Shall  we  show  you  how  the  farmer 
Heats  when  labor  In  done?” 
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average  “ little  boy”  Air  from  perfect,  but  at 
this  table  a dozen  or  more  are  deep  in  the 
mystery  of  cutting  forms  of  beauty,  and 
they  really  are  well -behaved*  industrious 
little  fellows,  and  quite  as  tidy  sia  the  little 
girls,  in  their  jackets  and  gingham  aprons. 
I am  sure  there  must  be  something  liu  nan  al- 
ly attractive  in  the  system,  for  some  of  them 
look  capable  of  a deal  of  mischief. 

“ I’ve  always  thought  hoys  rather  move 
difficult  to  manage  than  girls/’  say  I to  a 
passing  teacher,  h but  these  seeiu  altogether 
milder  and  more  than  ordinarily  gentle— al- 
most as  much  so  as  the  girls.” 

“ ShilH  l tell  you  the  secret  of  their  good 
behavior  f We  give  their  minds  ami  Undies 
simultaneous  employment,  every  one  of  our 
games  and  occupations  requiring  action  >ts 
w ell  us  thought  ; we  constant  ly  change  from 
one  game  or  exercise  to  another,  ho  that  the 
little  ones  are  engaged  in  no  one  thing  long 
enough  to  weary  of  it.  This  constant  activ- 
ity, change,  and  variety,  coupled  with  song, 
leaves  no  minute  of  time  for  idleness  or  mis- 
chief.” 

“ Do  yon  not  have  an  occasional  refrac- 
tory scholar  f and  what  do  yon  do  in  such  a 
case  f” 

“ We  frequently  have  small  children  come 
to  us  already  hardened  in  vice,  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  most; gentle  teachings  with  stub- 
bornness and  violence.  We  endeavor  to 
show  Hitch  that  we  mean  to  govern  them  by 
love  and  kindness.;  they  become  interested 
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semicircles  - of  steel 
they  all  sing  : 

“ Within  these  walls*  la  love  abounding, 

With  happinew  each  one.  aurroaudiug ; 

And  while  we  thus  onr  thoughts  employ, 

We  find  in  lire  a constant  joy.'* 

As  they  finish,  the  little  clock  on  the  shelf 
strikes  twelve;  slates  ami  rings  and  blocks 


Each  chilil,  kneeling  with  one  knee,  ami  its 
elbow  oh  the  other,  sings: 

‘li*  so  bo  that  the  farmer 
Rests  when  labor  is  doue.” 

In  this  little  game  the  songs  and  the  ac- 
timi,  as  well  as  the  teacher's  explanatioua; 
introduce  tlie  child  to  the  farmer’s  life;  for 
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are  neatly  piled  and  put  away;  hats  and 
shawls  and  coats  come  down  from  the  pegs, 
the  teachers  helping  the  tinier  scholars. 
Here  1 notice  the  lovmg  watchfulness  ex~ 
ercised  by  the  elder  children  over  their 
younger  brothers  or  sisters;  the  tender  care 
often'  exhibited  by  one  little  five-year-old 
fellow  to  his  thrtui-y  car-old  sister  is  really 
touching* 

“How  did  you  bring  together  so  many 
little  ernes  in  so  short  a timer’  1 ask,  as 
Musi  a and  1 sit  at  luncheon  with  two  of  the 
vmwg  assistants. 

“ \Ye  have  gone  around  wherever  we  could 
see  children,  and  asked  their  parents  to  send 


the  time  being,  so  strong  is  imagination 
with  them,  they  are  out  in  the  sunshine  in 
the  wheat  fields  or  among  the  ricks  of  bar- 
ley. 

Once  more  the  lit  tle  companies  are  seated, 
all  eyes  turned  to  the  blackboard,  on  which 
one  of  the  teacher*  is  drawing  figures  within 
a net-work  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
lines,  while  another  distributes  material  tor 
copying  them.  One  class  builds  a church 
with  steeple  of  steel  rings;  another  a barn 
or  pigeon -coop  with  blocks;  the  little  girls 
form  chairs,  tables,  and  bureaus  in  outline 
with  strips  of  wood  ; while  here  rind  there 
a hoy  or  girl  shows  decided  talent  tor  design 
in  the  syimn£trk*nl  arrangement  ol  rings  and 
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ness,  and  purity  \»  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
child  nature  than  is  man's.  They  seem  to  he 
divinely  titled  torear  up  and  train  the  young.*’ 
4‘  Beautiful  garden,” 1 say  to  myself  as  we 
ride  down  t he  avenue — “ beantifni  garden, in 
which  all  tile  bright  and  sweet  traits  of  the 
child  nature  are  ■ encouraged  to  bud  and 
hi  norm  your  flowers  are  the  lilies  of  purity, 
the  roses  of  health  ami  happiness*  your  sun- 
shine the  light  of  kindly  word*  and  kindly 
deeds*  your  music  the  bird-like  voices  of 
glad  infancy  - 


“Sec  the  windmill  turning  round, 

With  a hour*?  and  creaking  sound; 

With  the  wiiiil  il*  *nil  docs  till. 

Never  idly  Handing  Hill.’' 

Musi  a,  watching  the  game,  remarks  to  me : 
“ How  tl»e  teachers  enter  into  the  spirit,  of 
tile  thing ! They  seem  to  be  lug  children 
themselves — and  so  gentle  arid  patient. 
Tin  y must  love  children,” 

“ Yes/*  1 respond,  “ ordy  those  who  love 
children  ever  are  or  can  he  Kiiidcrgar  titers. 
The  woman's  nature  in  simplicity,  tender- 
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V.-DAVID  TENIERS  THE  YOUNGER. 

rilHE  old  adage,  “Who  shall  decide  when 
1 doctors  disagree  ?**  meets  one  when  try- 
ing to  gather  facts  for  a sketch  of  Teniers. 
The  material  is  scanty,  aud  added  to  that 
drawback  is  the  worse  one  that  eveu  the 
little  there  is  is  of  doubtful  merit.  Des- 
camps is  universally  conceded  to  be  “ unre- 
liable,’*  for  he  gave  equal  weight  to  authen- 
tic documents  and  gossiping  rumors,  his 
object  being  to  make  readable  lives;  and 
he  is  rarely  accurate  in  his  dates,  sis,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  joins  as  Teniers’s  rivals  Da- 
vid Heil  and  Van  Tilborgh,  though  the  last- 
named  was  a pupil  of  Teniers,  and  there 
was  a discrepancy  of  years  between  them 
sufficient  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  rivalry. 
When,  however,  between  two  such  authori- 
ties as  Charles  Blanc  and  Alfred  Micliielis 
there  is,  though  courteously  expressed,  flat 
contradiction  of  facts  aud  statements,  one 
hesitates  as  to  which  horn  of  the  dilemma 
to  grasp.  On  examination  it  is  shown  that 
the  life  of  Michielis  is  the  most  painstaking ; 
he  has  given  more  time  and  careful  research 
to  the  study  of  the  Flemish  artists,  aud  has 
cleared  up  points  and  exhumed  authentic 
records.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
abandon  as  destitute  of  all  truth  the  pictur- 
esque statements  given  by  Blanc,  which  he 
asserts  always,  however,  oil  others*  author- 
ity. These  stories  have  been  repeated  by 
every  writer  on  the  painter,  till  they  are  as 
familiar  as  old  wives*  tales,  and  it  is  like 
giving  up  familiar  friends  to  discard  as  pure 
Action,  first,  that  Teniers  the  elder  and  his 
son  David  travelled  from  village  to  village 
through  Flanders  on  foot,  the  ass  walking 
by  their  side  laden  with  pictures,  which 
they  sold,  whenever  they  could  find  a pur- 
chaser, to  the  peasants,  aud  that  this  no- 
madic life  determined  the  younger’s  taste, 
aud  made  him  the  artist  par  excellence  of 
village  scenes ; second,  that  the  boy,  one 
day,  working  at  his  easel  in  his  fathers  stu- 
dio, was  startled  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Rubens,  who  examined  his  work,  gave  in- 
struction, reproof,  and  praise,  and  thereby 
made  a lasting  impression  ou  the  young  art- 
ists mind;  third,  that  once,  while  on  one 
of  his  wandering  excursions,  Teniers  found 
himself  destitute  of  money,  and  entering  a 
way-side  inn,  called  for  the  best  the  land- 
lord could  furnish,  and  then,  the  meal  being 
over,  proceeded  to  paint  a picture  of  the  in- 
terior, which  was  so  inimitable  that  an  Eng- 
lishman, Lord  Falston,  stopping  at  the  inn, 
bought  it  on  the  spot  at  the  artist’s  own 
price  ; fourth,  that  Teniers  was  the  artist  of 
the  fabulous  picture  “Hymen,**  which  was 
so  painted  that  the  spectator  looking  at  it 
from  a distance  beheld  a jocuud,  smiling 


face,  but  when  seen  near  to,  the  god  wore  a 
sad,  regretful  expression  ; that  the  picture, 
which  huug  in  the  Archduke  Leopold’s  gal- 
lery, was  so  placed  that  none  could  approach 
near  euough  to  dispel  the  illusion,  but  that 
when  Anne  de  Breughel,  to  whom  Teniers 
was  attached,  visited  the  gallery,  the  paint- 
er offered  himself  to  her  there,  by  request- 
ing her  to  “ pass  the  boundary,”  to  which 
she  consented;  fifth,  that  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  his  works  Teniers 
went  into  retirement,  and  had  the  report 
circulated  that  he  was  dead,  and  by  this 
ruse  gained  large  sums — a device  which  al- 
ways seemed  unworthy  of  the  painter’s  open 
uatnre,  aud  which  no  one  can  but  be  glad  to 
find  relegated  to  the  region  of  “ unautheuti- 
cated  statements,**  though  the  four  others 
must  accompany  it  likewise. 

David  Teniers  the  father  was  a painter 
of  no  slight  repute,  and  himself  the  son  of 
an  artist,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
painting.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Rubens  and  Elshciruer;  he  lived  with  the 
latter  in  Rome,  where  the  Flemish  painter 
spent  ten  years.  He  married  in  1608,  and 
died  in  1649,  leaving  two  sons — David,  the 
artist,  aud  Abram,  who  was  a merchant  in 
Antwerp  of  engravings  and  works  of  art. 
David  Teniers  the  elder  painted  rustic 
scenes,  portraits,  etc.,  his  “Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony”  being  about  his  most  famous 
work,  aud  though  liis  pictures  are  abundant, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  his 
works  were  attributed  to  his  son  and  his 
friend  Elsheimer,  their  names  then  having 
a higtier  marketable  value.  David  the  son 
studied  under  his  father,  was  a constant  and 
welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  Rubens  aud 
Breughel  de  Velours,  and  w hen  only  twenty- 
one  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Luke.  Rubens  overshadowed  all  the 
other  painters  at  Antwerp,  and  Teniers,  not 
finding  as  ready  a sale  for  his  pictures  as  he 
desired  in  his  native  city,  sent  them  to  Brus- 
sels, which  fact  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
statement  that  he  travelled  about  to  sell  his 
w'orks.  The  popular  taste  at  that  time  was 
for  allegorical  and  Scriptural  pictures,  and 
Teniers  rarely  painted  such,  though  there  are 
a few  of  his  works  in  that  vein  not  wdtliont 
merit,  such  as  “ Achilles  recognized  by  Ulys- 
ses,*’ a picture  engraved  by  Lehas ; “ Perseus 
and  Andromeda,”  at  Antwerp  ; “St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,**  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  ; “Peter  denying  Christ,”  in  the 
Louvre.  Owing  to  the  prevalent  taste,  Ten- 
iers found  it  somewhat  the  work  of  time  to 
gain  patrons  and  admirers  of  his  realistic 
works,  village  ftte*,  fairs,  wine  scenes;  but 
if  slowly,  he  yet  steadily  won  himself  a fore- 
most position.  Those  who  assert  that  his 
first  patron  w as  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Gov* 
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bare  found.  other  resting-places,  the  Madrid 
gallery  stilt  owns  seventy-three  pictures  hy 
the  skillful  Fleming. 

Teniers  nmv  hail  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  his  pictures ; the  itiftirulfy  was  the  other 
w,*y — in  finding  time  to  execute  the  orders 
that  flowed  in.  He  worked  rapidly,  and,  ;is 
was  then  the  custom,  dined  at  noon,  then 
resuming  his  work,  would  often  finish  a 
picture  before  dark  ; these  pictures  he  call- 
ed his  **  nfrer-ditmer#.,?  amt  said  once,  Speak- 
ing of  the  number  of  his  pictures,  u In  ordoi 
to  collect  all  my  works  together,  there  would 
he  needed  a gallery  ten  mile*  long/’ 


clearly  recognizable,  m delicate  and  accu- 
rate was  Teniers***  touch. 

Leopold  not  only  secured  for  himself  the 
works  of  the  new  court  artist  , hut  sent  them 
as  present*  to  other  sovereigns,  particularly 
to  his  master,  Fhilip  IVr.  of  Spain,  an  enthu- 
siastic art  collector,  who  so  admired  Teniers 
that  ho  gave  orders; if  possible,  to  secure 
for  him  every  work  the  artist  produced. 
This,  of  course,  was  impossible,  as  others 
were  equally  anxious  for  Ids  painting*;  yet 
Fid  lip  secured  a great  many,  and  built  a 
gallery  expressly  for  the  display  of  Teniers's 
pictures,  and  though  some  of  Ids  collection 
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a country-sent  near  Petek,  between  Ant- 
werp situl  Mechlin,  ami  not  far  from  Stein, 
K-uln*ti*’8  c<mutry*pl»cg;  tfioro  Avere  exten- 
sive ground*,  in  them  a small  lake,  ami  the 
house*  from  the  feet  of  its  having  three 
towers,  was  called  ufhe  (diAteau  of  Three 
Towers;''  here  helm'd  luxuriously.  Among 
his  frequent  quests,  besides  the  eejet»rit ies 
of  the  I line  in  the  same  profession,  was 
Leopold,  who  freipient  ly  spent  days  at  the 
chateau.  Fuensahlana,  commander  of  the 
army  under  Leopold,  after  tin?  exeention  of 
Charles  Land  fin*  eivi!  war  in  England  had 
t h nm u many  valuable  picture*  into  the  mar* 
Uet,  engaged  Teniers,,  in  w hose  judgment  he 


from  Philip  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  was  stationed  at  Brussel*, 
and  being  urged,  eame  to  Teniers’s,  staid  a 
few  day*,  and  sat  for  ills  portrait.  In  HIM 
Christiana  of  Sweden  came  to  Antwerp; 
Teniers  presented  her  with  a ropy  of  his 
Thmtn\  then  engraved,  though  not  for  sale, 
and  the  exMjneen  visited  him,  and  in  token 
of  her  approval  presented  him  with  her  like- 
ness on  a medallion  attached  to  a gold  chain. 

His  constant,  intercourse  with  the  wealthy 
ami  titled  inspired  Teniers  with  a desire  to 
ennoble  himself,  ami  remembering  that  one 
of  his  uncles,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St, 
Michael,  had  been  entitled  to  an  escutcheon. 


he  requested  of  Leopold  permission  to  hear 
the  r oat  of  arms,  ami  to  have  a title  of  no* 
biiiiy  conferred  on  him.  More  punctilious 
than  Philip  IV.  lnsd  been  to  Rubens  when 
he  requested  a like  favor*  the  archduke  re- 
fused* on  the  ground  that  if  the  painter  de- 
sired to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  lie 
must  abandon  bis  profession,  as  into  that 
charmed  circle  no  one  who  worked  could 
enter.  Had  the  artist  addressed  himself 
directly  to  Philip,  ho  ardent  an  admirer  of 
his  genius  was  his  sovereign  that  lift  might 
have  gained  his  suit,  but  as  his  art  was 
more  to  him  than  an  empty  title,  he  urged 
his  claims  no  farther,  but  he  put  the  coat 
of  arms  at  the  bottom  of  his  portrait,  which 
was  engraved  at  the  end  of  the  Tbeatrr, 
For  those  curious  in  heraldic  devices  the 
coat  of  aims  is  thus  described:  “ I, fours  a 
Fours  rampant  de  sable,  aecompagn^  do  trois 
glands  de  smople,  deux  en  chef  et  deux  eti 
point©/* 

Tti#  relations  between  Cond6  nnd  the 
Archduke  Leopold  were  not  harmonious; 
each  claimed  precedence  and  authority; 
ami  Spain,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  services 
of  the  great  leader*  determined  of  the  two 
to  sacrifice  the  civilian  ; so  in  165b  Leopold 
was  recalled,  and  Don  John  of  Austria  ap- 
pointed in  liis  place.  In  Leopold  and  his 
lieutenant,  Fnensaldann.  Teniers  lost  two 
wann  friends;  but  he  soon  became  as  great 
a favorite  with  their  successors,  Don  John 
and  the  Marquis  Caracena. 


Don  John  continued  to  have  him  611  the 
offices  of  private  chamberlain  and  court 
painter;  and  la'ing  fond  of  art  and  letters, 
nnd  a dabbler  in  paint  ing,  he  took  Teniers 
for  his  master,  often  went  to  stay  with  him. 
and,  as  a proof  of  regard,  painted  his  son’s 
portrait.  Don  John’s  stay  in  Flanders  Was 
short,  for  owing  to  hint  the  battle  of  Dunes 
was  lost,  and  the  French  under  Tureumv 
advanced  to  within  four  miles  of  Brussels. 
This  defeat  made  Philip  anxious  lor  pence, 
ns  he  desired  to  save  lm  Flemish  posses- 
sions, and  he  hastened  to  negotiate  a mar- 
riage between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Infanta 
Marin  Theresa. 

Teniers,  as  we  see,  did  not  live  in  peace- 
ful times.  Born  during  the  war  between 
Holland  and  Spain,  and  dying  on  the  eve  of 
the  bombardment  of  Brussels  by  ViUerot, 
during  all  his  life  he  saw  Belgium  ravaged 
and  oppressed,  sometimes  by  her  enemies, 
HOinetimes  by  the  Spanish  troops  and  her 
own  auxiliaries.  He  painted  “ The  Evils  of 
War” — pictures  showing  both  the  tragic 
and  grotesque  side  of  the  art  of  killing,  but 
more  often  the  latter,  for  the  swaggering 
consequence  of  soldiery  was  a subject  more 
congenial  than  the  portrayal  of  scenes  of 
actual  slaughter,  ami  lie  was  fond  of  repre- 
senting animals  tricked  out  in  all  the  equip- 
ments of  the  soldier. 

He  was  now  in  t he  height  of  Ins  fame, 
and  kept  literally  “open  hoiine”  to  all  who 
came.  He  was  as  ready  to  assist  with  pen- 
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Exchange  until  1811,  when  it  changed  to 
the  old  couveut  of  the  Miuiines,  and  there 
began  to  form  the  Museum. 

One  of  Teniers’s  sous  having  entered  the 
order  of  San  Franciscans  at  Mechlin,  bis 
father  presented  the  couveut  with  nineteen 
pictures  representing  the  nineteen  martyrs 
of  Gorcnm.  They  were  iu  the  same  convent 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Teniers  was  twice  married.  After  many 
years  Anne  Breughel  died;  aud  though  the 
marriage  contract  had  been  so  drawn  that, 
in  case  of  her  dying  first,  her  large  fortune 
should  go  to  her  children,  his  private  for- 
tune was  ample,  and  bis  works  still  com- 
manded large  sums,  so  that  the  loss  of  the 
mouey  made  no  difference  in  the  style  of 
bis  living,  in  spite  of  the  statements  of 
some  that  after  her  death  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  ch&teau.  Anne  was  buried  at 
Perck,  and  so  also  was  his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bella Fren,  of  whom  there  is  no  account, 
and  the  painter  rests  beside  the  latter. 

Teuiers  lived  to  be  eighty-four,  and  died 
at  Brussels  in  1694.  He  painted  to  the 
last.  About  his  latest  work  was  the  por- 
trait of  a councillor  surrounded  by  his  pa- 
pers. To  this  sitter  he  said,  “I  have  al- 
ways before  used  the  black  of  ivory,  but  to 
paint  yon  I have  burned  my  last  tooth.” 

Bon  temps,  a favorite  chamberlain  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  an  admirer  of  Teniers,  thinking  to 
give  his  royal  master  pleasure,  bought  a 
number  of  Teniers’s  pictures,  and  quietly 
hung  them  iu  the  gallery  at  Versailles.  The 
next  time  the  king  strolled  through  the  gal- 
lery he  stopped  in  front  of  them,  and  cried, 
with  great  disgust,  “ Take  away  those  cari- 
catures !” 

This  was  the  “Grand  Monarqne’s”  esti- 
mation of  the  artist’s  works ; but  there  are 
not  many  who  agree  with  him.  Greuze 
said,  “Show  me  but  a pipe,  and  I will  tell 
yon  if  it  belongs  to  one  of  Teniers’s  figures.” 
And  David,  when  working  on  his  picture 
“The  Sabines,”  was  considering  one  day- 
how  best  to  paint  the  foreground,  and  after 
speaking  of  his  difficulties  to  Girard,  added, 
“Come  with  me;  we  will  go  to  the  Lonvre 
and  see  how  Teuiers  has  treated  his  fore- 
grounds.” The  two  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly at  one  of  the  Fleming’s  landscapes, 
and  David,  as  he  turned  away,  said  to  his 
pupil,  “There  is  a master  whom  it  is  well 
to  cousnlt.” 

So  accurate  is  Teniers’s  touch,  so  clear 
his  coloring,  so  vigorons  bis  drawing,  that 
Charles  Blanc  asserts  “ he  has  a personality 
so  decided  that  his  handling  can  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  any  other  painter.  He 
is  the  Proteus  of  painters ; he  colors  like  the 
Venetians;  he  emulates  the  satin-finished 
flesh-colors  of  Rubens;  be  is  by  turns  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Flemish,  as  the  mood  seizes  him. 
Yet  when  he  enters  his  cabaret  he  is  sole 
master;  no  other  artist  cau  draw  a pitcher, 


paint  a jug,  give  the  pure  tone  of  a pipe- 
stem  even,  but  one  cau  say,  unhesitatiug- 
ly,  ‘That  is  uot  a Teuiers ; his  touch,  light, 
delicate,  yet  decisive,  is  not  here.’” 

Montabert,  iu  his  History  of  Painting , 
sums  up  his  account  of  Teuiers  thus:  “The 
great  secret  of  Teuiers’s  success  is  his  kuowl- 
edge  aud  appreciation  of  perspective.  He 
understood  that  thoroughly,  uot  only  of 
lines,  but  of  tones,  tints,  and  touch.  Be- 
sides this  knowledge — the  most  necessary 
for  a painter — Teuiers  had  the  art  of  com- 
biuhig  the  ckiaro-oscuro  ; and  better  yet,  to 
my  mind,  the  art  of  combining  shades  so  as 
to  produce  the  desirable  effect  of  satisfying 
the  eye.” 


THE  NEW  SEQUOIA  FORESTS 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  main  forest  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  restricted  to  the  western  flank,  and 
exteuds  uubrokenly  from  one  extremity  of 
the  range  to  the  other,  waving  compliantly 
over  countless  ridges  aud  callous  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  three  to  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Here  grow  the  noblest  conifers  in  the 
world,  averaging  about  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter— the  majestic  Douglass  spruce ; the 
libocedrus,  with  warm  yellow-greeu,  plume- 
like foliage;  the  two  silver-firs  ( Picea  ama- 
bilis  aud  P.  gi'andis ),  towering  to  a height  of 
more  than  two  hundred  feet,  with  branches 
pinnated  like  ferns,  and  whorled  around  the 
trunk  iu  regular  collars,  like  the  leaves  of 
lilies;  the  yellow  piue,  forming  arrowy  spires 
of  verdure;  and  the  priestly  sugar-pine,  with 
feathery  arms  outspread  as  if  addressing  the 
forest.  But  the  great  master-existence  of 
these  unrivalled  woods  is  Sequoia  gigantea, 
or  “ big  tree” — a monarch  of  monarchs. 

By  reference  to  the  map  on  page  815  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sequoia  belt  extends 
from  the  well-know-n  Calaveras  groves  on  the 
north  to  the  head  of  Deer  Creek  on  the 
south — a distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles ; the  northern  limit  being  a little  above 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  the  southern  a 
little  below  the  thirty-sixth,  and  the  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  varies  from  about  five 
to  eight  thousand  feet. 

From  the  Calaveras  to  the  south  fork  of 
King’s  River  the  sequoia  occurs  only  iu 
small  isolated  groves  aud  patches,  so  sparse- 
ly distributed  along  the  belt  that  two  gaps 
occur  nearly  forty  miles  in  width,  one  be- 
tween the  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  groves, 
the  other  between  those  of  the  Fresno  and 
King’s  River.  But  from  here  southward 
nearly  to  Deer  Creek  the  trees  are  nowhere 
gathered  together  into  small  sequestered 
groups,  but  stretch  mnjesticnily  across  the 
broad  nigged  basins  of  the  Kaweah  and 
Tule  in  noble  forests  a distance  of  nearly 
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tired ; in  the  Tuo- 
lumne and  Melted 
group*  there  is  lees 
than  one  hundred; 
in  the  well-known 
Mariposa  grove, 
about  six  hundred ; 
and  in  the  North 
King’s  River  grove, 
leas  than  half  as 
luauy ; but  the  Fres- 
no group,  the  largest 
congregation  of  tlie 
north,  occupies  an 
area  of  three  or  four 
square  miles. 

The  average  stat- 
ure attained  by  the 
Big  Tree  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  is 
perhaps  about  275 
feet,  with  a diame- 
ter of  twenty  feet. 
Few  full-grown  spec- 
imens full  much  short 
of  this,  while  many 
are  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter  and 
nearly  300  feet  high. 
Fortunate  trees,  so 
situated  as  to  have 
escaped  the  de- 
structive action  of 
fire,  are  occasional- 
ly found  measuring 
thirty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  very  rarely 
one  that  is  much 
larger. 

Yet  so  exquisitely 
harmonious  are  even 
the  very  mightiest 
of  these  monarch*  iu 
all  tlieir  proportions 
and  circumstances, 
there  never  is  any 
tliiug  overgrown  or 
huge-iooking  about 
them,  not  to  say 
monstrous;  and  the 
first  exclamatiou  on 
coining  upon  a group 
for  the  first  time  is 
usually,  “ See  what 
bfwty'ul  trees!” 


qtfoirr  or  sr^ronts,  or  all  agks,  is  tiik  Bov t hern  ronKsr  or  kawkaU. 


seventy  miles,  the  continuity  of  this  mag- 
nificent belt  beihg  broken  only  by  deep 
sheer -a  ailed  canons. 

The  trees  in  most  of  the  small  northern 
groups  have  been  counted.  Those  of  the 
Calaveras  number  twelve  or  thirteen  him- 
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fiuui*  view.  Wlu-n,  lioy* vv^'i . '*.  > ^ppruach 
s>  that  viuly  the  h».S\«J:,  piifliou  ui  the 

trunk  »*  HO“H,  uiu]  \yalk  lyniml  rouml 
Hm  ivhk  Inis*';  *ln;u  we  bc^Ui  to 

Tf»|iul>r..  kt  fJit‘ir  vaatnebth  and  deck  a iti'cas--; 
uring  f«wl; 

1ml*"'  ruushinndhv  -lit Mar 
;,  n m>t.  than  iv  irqum'il  iur  tommy 

ami  tsti>r > .V  *.  ami  fche  only  roaami  that  rhi* 
hulking  itf  mx  rttm  re  marked  as  C^WiViv 
fa  jj.ittnH.'  (i*  £eptioh , of  f iky  s-iwitY 

is  mwi  ;»*  inu’t*,  The  lykl  toper  vt  the 

trunk;  us  a litiTt,  is  perfectly  iy|»jiirpj< 

ing  ih.iM  oxnniv'tc  Ihmneas.  ai«i  the  nf*pv«v 
r ^i.<  i vn  « v»  range*  tU«L  luiifiHiVii  WfJ tiling, 
froli*  ih*  >i^rllut*;  Miusmiiir  :£*V  tiny 

Infix  Mihonii  dissolving  in  it  rnan(  of 


mill  ^ 

V, .pi 


unfit  nett  so  firmly  drawn  $u<l  constantly 
.sobovdimife  to  & specml  nyu.\  A ku«my 
fingetu  r.  uuut^ nnnit'U  -Inokiug  lirunrh  right 
hr  isjif  feet  thick  may  often  he  Htuni  pvmlHug 
♦•tit  abhipily  frhik  the  trttiik,  am  if  tmre  tv 
throw  the  nntline  rarviB  i)«ii>  eonf/uskm,  hur 
si*  ^euu  a*  tip*  general  ♦fot,UOe  fa  npkl,>ai' he*] 
it  Htpjpf  short s hud  veyin  fcpmiilufg, 

m if  a yuiry  tree  mulmimul! 

soihy  hb£e  U t v isi  hie  bth  \ »g  Jh£*»  i hit  >vli 

curves  c\*M.  luinteh  is  pressed  mid  monhh  h. 
yet '■•■somehow  itkinlghig  «h  j r_i « i? y f-ftiall  iln- 
piirtTHcs  that  6| ill  ah  appearance 

pi  5isr?Wf  free hum. 

V^h^-iiVlta^  tiftlie  sapling**  ia;ila,rk  hlaisli^ 
color.  IvTiiJe  f I in  pMer  tp*V&  ^iX~ 


iiaeists  ii#s»#pwf 

%ifc- 

‘.  • 'vriiiyvf:»i^:?v  .wt-,  'voO'  ■ : •/•:  ' . 

(\ 

'.*-•;  ■ v>i 


^ v T.for*  V'c^T'.'vrVv^y 


nRPlnii 

■ V,  ^ • -■• 


• ^ ^ , f,  •;■ : v-- ^ . 
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nre.  rojiheiii^  in  «he  unmnHntf  hkpHy  kf 

r iiittf  irkc.v»t. 

Atyuti  ti  l«  OHfirrii  hu*r«jV  tihmf  «jf  i:hv  f nuik 
i^  ilsiiuii,  hfijorhi/'.^,  hot  t».s  inn.K*ii\,^  .sim. 

ihuity  is  r«'|h*\r»l  hv  the  Muting  )mrk.  fnr- 
ro vi  till.  hit>^o  »i*f  alairhTtrr 

a 1 JVitr  Aa v«  lightly* « At • thlt  h j^MV^  untl 
tie#:kc>  iff.  .sh uth^r  ^ 1‘k vn  linen 

[HhcYv J on  , !‘Vvr  ^ wh  t upr?.  |hr  t|i>  ^nke  of 
befilitly .dlhhrV  ’ ,■  ,1,  ;•  ,\\/'  {1  s/’ I?  *’-y ^ • , :y • v.;' 

tc^  \xvmf  ^ni]^ 

htHjtH'.hHB  ail  U>t\  rx&$'  tU>wtA  tn  IkV  gnuiph, 
l-uc  *ni  ^;«h  si  net  f^M«]afky,'5»'h.Tt|i|>'  asjhr* 
itlg  »tt.  hi|i,  hori /.rintal  oii/utt*  i)o|l  *Vv/iy  •iln-w  ii, 
anih  /w  ^tti vet*  ai  the 

-.fyffiy  liy  ihe  Hiitr:  ijny  aitiplnig:  h<  Hy*1  oi 
UftJhfrrh  t*  san  »xlhf,  yiy 

V^fit life.-  hnhjt  merged  inti?  thv  ttnn  ronialeil 

horny  iVotn  of  W Vipt 

takya  oa , tile  hi 

hVl  -Vp  hi  llhy  jw f Ufr&t'VTM  frnw* 

law  tli’hsely  manwil,  m prcwoits 


} ijncnUy  rtpvn  to  & wnrm  n rJlmv  tint  like 
; tin*  lihomilrM>t.  The  hark  is  ri*.h  emnaown 
hrowm  yuujMish  fn  yan.iig-iH-  »tvpt  fioh  in 
portion-  of  thr  oh),  while  all  ti»v 
jjrfVti ipl  ia  . c.hrrrod  s\j(ii  hrorin  bum  nm\ 
h>nvn*,  fonnihg  nuhir  |jp|  *h'  extrauThr 

nnry  rhhmv^  not  tw  motjtihn  Hn*  ••tloo'tfTfc* 
run!  »n«h*  ri*i  ijsh  fhat  nrighWi  jund  hlnnnj  in 
th-r.ir  HV>unn  , 

Walk  t he  jh»p|?0 hh  vvWoU  ut  otlV  f i «ty  o f 
year,  ami  you  will  an*  thy>  tin*  ihe  ou*st 
tH'.-iutthil  on  / *.utt'.  itaip  auvi  tnjprr^ivf 
emit rusta  ntrni.  ytm  tyert'  whhre  t*uim> 
nt  tr»*o  apd  flo^ver;  Tpek  aiid  kk>\,  likUt  iittd 
<MNl  lrai|tT>  runro  and 

♦•ViMitncfHH-i*.  1 ungi.  v hnsii 

ra.  tr ch  pillam  Tijiid  m 
atiit  atouml  the  very  fr^t  of  it*  iri- 

jipU,  mnl  rng^  of  t )»^  Vnv  hhiumw^  vh^w^- 
lialiii  Min  is  tlie  light  falt'ar  . Thru  iu 

yr  intrr  thv  fr^ra  t heu^nl^W  hTpfvi  jt^rth  U» 
univorsal  hlonnh  rnyr'itnK  Of^iojiO  tVinr-sihed 
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properly  belonging  to  flic  present  ^ologiciil 
age,  and  therefore  doomed  to  speedy  extiiir- 
tion.  The  scattered  groTes  are  supposed 
generally  to  be  t he  remnant*  of  extensive 
ancient  forests,  vanquished,  in  the  so-called 
struggle  for  life,  by  pine*  and  lit*,  and  now 
driven  into  their  last  fortresses  of  cool  glens, 
where  moist  ure  and  general  climate  are  spe- 
cially favorable.  These  notions  are  ground 
ed  on  Die  aspect*  and  circwurttanees  of  the 
few  isolated  northern  groups,  the  only  ones 
known  to  botanist*,  where  there  are  but  few 
young  trees  or  saplings  growing  up  around 
the  failing  old  ones  to  perpetuate  the  rare. 


comes  down  to  gather  them,  carrying  them 
away  patiently  one  by  OOO  in  his  mouth, 
with  jaws  grotesquely  stretehed,  storing 
them  in  hollows  beneath  logs  or  under  the 
roots  of  standing  trees,  in  many  different 
places,  so  that  w hen  his  many  granaries  are 
full,  his  bread  is  indeed  sure.  Some  'demand 
lias  sprung  up  for  sequoia  seeds  in  foreign 
and  A me  ri  call  markets,  and  several  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  is  annually  collected, 
most  of  which  is  stolen  from  the  squirrels. 


Sequoia  fjiff antra  lias  hitherto  been  regard- 
ed as  a lonely,  coin  pan  i Oil  Ifess  species  not 
You  LVII.-Nm.  34 2.-52 
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i>*.  yjur  limply  Giant;  aniVaf  H<i*  smjtdj.ru*  ; <v 1*  1 1#.*  jrvwiv  tovvanl  th'i* 

fliirivv  lrar  in  grovyht&’h*  fVi^  snuitVw.st,  on  tin*  vtn;^:  t»f  Hit?  i 

uj:  tx  ' Wh&u  -tiiiii; 'lte\  JbH$,  i:fc  Uis^^vih*ol  tiu^  nojdc  dtiim*4iktf  <;iw  tte  r»t* 
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l*»*0;ttl  a dltyli  Us  ii»t?  UImxv  »>t  IU  jarndyroh*  Tho  jhrosr  was  now  foil  *d' mim*  snmfuiu*, 
trunk ; tfeitt  ^iippo^in^  fin*  jinsihitjg  my  way  ny*?r  lut^iittivvn 

h^*tf  ho  s|r«^uil>  In»n»ohr  tvai  ^*s  ms  v vJv,i-  ' tnmh  and  through  tUy.  nuhi.mi' fhhod  lui- 
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linrwwUH^  nt  Y?tt fa.  JifyAy&r*  X^tux  Y>j*  {t  j fiv^lfiuVlJ^  lra^\i«r  .tluf  grille  of  a hand r 

rftlfe  tjjdy  tij#t  in?Ui>Av  uni]  Vvniifo  dUch  .math? •. [styH* ' AttWgth  fcuiUUmly  throng!) 
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roihiiDU’il  in  . tores*!  hs^nt  nod  ij  by  miy  rtlCivt  oi  gum  and  ■Jfkd.  a.  ;Vw>fl> 

ylifinoo  .l.iivy  .s’lioiMd  not  iho*  yonHimu'd,/  tHUii' . *dgii r- $}{&■  60  J.-Wthd  urn  l unbjio' 

t h*5  hiitnus r<Midting  from  Ho h d(H*ay  t,  mdd  ii-  .fahm  would  b#  mvc  to  whin  aru  unnii 
^ -.{  ,v  ■ ' " ? \ L ;'!  ;.'  '*  «v'/V  / '. llwf  T^ltout  b i #.f  thi** 

\\  be e mod.  tild  dor lv  >1  f iru- 

•;•.■:  ’ ; -v‘ '.'  -'•' ■ ^ Y W VH^.’4  snr  stnrn^t*  diK*un:ory  tinuld  load,  j 

f i '•  -Id  jLiiiiy-haiiuil  iimn,  wr;o  \ v v h 

J&jpF 4^8^  ' ‘ >4. . j/ - ‘nlran  v,  HiUh^  un  a hark  at *><»!' 

■■  * ;>/  -'>¥&$»,■ ■’■'iilv' ^Uuvkcil  nf»  iiv>m  Ids 
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not.  a single  scfptokv  crown  appeared,  nor 
tiny  tract*  of  a fallen  trunk,  The  first  grove 
found  after  leaving  the  Fresno  is  located  on 
Dinky  Oreek,  one  of  the  northrnost  tribu- 
taries of  King's  liSver.  It  was  discovered 
several  years  ago  by  a couple  of  hunters  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  a wounded  bear ; hut  he* 
of  it*  remoteness  anti  inaccessibility 
it  is  known  only  to  a few  mountaineer*. 

I was  greatly  interested  to  find  a vigor- 
ous company  of  sequoias  near  the  northern 
limit  of  the  grove  growing  upon  the  top  of 
a granite  precipice  thinly  besprink led  w i fch 


DrkptizE 


soil,  mid  « rarer  nt  all  elnmged  since  it  came 
to  the  light  from  beneath  the  ice  sheet  to 
ward  the  close  of  the  glacial  period — a fact 
of  great;  aigni  liraner  in  its  bearings  on  se- 
quoia history  in  the  Sierra. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  simpler 
features  of  the  grove  is  a water* fall,  made 
by  a bright  little  stream  that  comes  pour- 
ing through  tlie  woods  from  the  north,  and 
leaps  a granite  precipice.  All  the  canons 
of  the  Sierra  are  embroidered  with  water- 
falls, yet  each  possesses  a Character  of  its 
own,  made  more  beautiful  by  each  other's 
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beauty,  instead  of  suffering  by  inure  vulgar 
arithmetical  eoufruHt.  The  booming  ontri- 
i'Jti'A  of  Yosemite,  half  a mile  high,  i n one 
Miin^;  this  little  woodland  fairy  is  another. 
Its  plain  spiritual  hoauty  is  must  impress- 
ively brought  forward  by  the  gray  rocks 
amt  the  huge  brown  trees,  several  of  which 
stand  with  wet  feet  in  ils  spray;  ami  then  it 
is  decked  with  golden -rod ft  that  wave  over- 
head, and  with  terns  that,  lean  out  along  its 
white  wavering  edges,  the  whole  forming  a 
hit.  of  pure  picture  of  a kind  rarely  seen 
amid  the  sublimities*  of Ottqitfttft  wood*. 

lienee  1 led  my  mule  down  the  canon, 
lorded  the  nort  h fork  of  King’s  River,  itml 
♦ limbed  tin*  dividing  ridge  between  the 
north  and  middle  forks.  In  making  my 
•way  from  here  across  the  main  King’s  River 
ration  I was  compelled  to  make  a descent 
of  7000  feet  at  a single  swoop, .thus  passing 
at  once  from  cool  shadowy  woods  to  tropic 
sun  glare.  Every  pine-tree  vanished  long 
ere  1 reached  the  river— scrubby  oaks  with 
hark  white  as  milk  cast  their  hot  shadows 
oii  the  sunburned  ground,  and  not  a single 


fall  of  old  trees,  however,  furnishes  fresh 
soil  in  KHftieient  quantities  for  the  nminte 
nance  of  the  forests.  The  ground  is  thus 


planted  fur  every  one  that  falls.  Floods 
and  avalanches  also  give  rise  to  fresh  soil 
beds  available  fur  the  growth  of  forest  trees 
in  this  climate,  and  an  oecosionnl  free  may 
owe  its  existence  and  particular  location  to 
some  pawing  squirrel  or  hear.  The  most 
influential,  however,  of  the  natural  factors 
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falls,  a piece  of  ground  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  will  be  cleared  by  the  upturning 
roots,  and  a group  of  seedling*  with  an  even 
start  will  speedily  take  its  place.  Out  of 
this  seedling  thicket  perhaps  two  or  three 
may  become  trees,  and  then  those  groups 
called  “Three  Grace*/*  “Faithful  Couples/ 
etc.,  will  be  formed.  For  even  supposing 
they  should  stand  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
apart  while  young,  by  the  time  they  are 
full  grown  they  will  touch  and  crowd  and 
become  “faithful*”  Also  the  branches  mi 
the  inside  of  each  will  die  tor  want  of  light, 
and  the  partial  crowns  bo  modelled  into 
one,  and  the  trunks,  if  close  pressed,  will  ap- 
pear as  a forked  specimen  derived  from  one 
seed,  leaning  outward  toward  the  top,  on 
account  of  the  outside  of  each  being  loaded 
with  branch  oh. 

As  soon  as  any  mishap  befalls  the  crown 
of  sequoia,  such  as  being  stricken  off  by 
lightning,  or  broken  by  storms,  then  the 
branches  beneath,  no  matter  how  situated, 
at  once  become  excited,  like  a colony  of 
bees  that  have  lost  their  queen,  and  all  seem 
anxious  to  repair  the  damage.  Limbs  that 
have  grown  outward  for  centuries  :tt  right 
angle*  to  the  trunk  a l once  turn  upward, 
and  push  eagerly  on  to  assist-  in  making  a 
new  crown,  each  speedily  assuming  the  spe- 
cial outline  curves  of  trim  summits.  Even 
in  the  case  of  mere  stumps  burned  half*  way, 
whine  small  ornamental  sprout  will  scorn  to 
receive  a special  call  to  go  aloft  and  do  its 
best  as  a leader. 

Less  than  a mile  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  noble  forest  wo  enter  the 
so-called  “King's  River  Grove/*  extending 
southward  to  the  Kaweah  divide.  Here 
during  a former  visit  1 heard  the  sound  of 
axes,  indicating  a group  of  busy  men  pre- 
paring a section  of  one  of  the  trees  they 
had  felled  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial. 
It  was  twenty -five  feet  in  .diameter  at  the 
base,  ami  so  line  was  the  taper,  it  measured 
leu  feet  in  diameter  at  2U0  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  age,  as  collided  by  three  dif- 
ferent: persons,  is  from  2i&>  to  -2-H7.  (he  fine- 
ness of  the  annual  w ood  rings  making  accu- 
racy in  the  count,  rather  itnheult. 

Vet  this  specimen  was  by  no  means  a very 
ohL-Ifjokhtg  free,  and  some  are  undoubtedly 
much  older.  A specimen  observed  by  me 
in  the  New  King's  River  Forest  is  probably 
over  four  thousand  years  old,  as  it.  measure* 
thirty-live  feet  eight  inches  inside  the  bark, 
and  is  standing  upon  a dry  hill-side  where 
the  growth  has  evidently  been  slow. 

The  forests  of  the  Mini  lb  fork  of  the  K.’l- 
weah  extend  up  the  range  to  a height  of 
HlbO  feet,  which  is  the  extreme  upper  limit 
of  the  entire  sequoia  belt,  and  here  I w as  so 
fort uu alo  a*  to  settle  definitely  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  sequoia  to  the 
ancient  glaciers,  as  to  the  soil  they  are 
growing  upon.  Hooker  discovered  that  the 
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cedars  of  Lebanon  were  growing  upon  an 
ancient  moraine.  So  also  are  I ho  giant 
trees  of  <•  alifornia.  Several  years  ago,  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  niy  glacial 
studies,  I clearly  determined  the  tact  that 
all  tin'  upper  portion  of  the  general  forest 
belt,  w as  not  grow  ing  upon  soil  slow  I \ 
crumbled  from  the  rock  by  rains  and  dews 
and  i he  decomposing  at mosjdu  ve,  Iwt  Upon 
inm'ffiHt'  soil  ground  from  the  mountain 
Hank  by  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  scarce  at 
nil  modified  by  post-glacial  agents.  Phus 
eoutor/a,  P.fli'jrilin,  J'.rtri$1u1aKi\ut\  V.  monticolu 
are  planted  as  regularly  in  moraine  row* 
and  curves  as  the  corn  of  an  Illinois  fanner 
So  also  is  a considerable  port  inti  of  the  /\- 
(?a  amdbitiH  which  forms  the  upper  portion 
of  the  main  heavy  coniferous  belt  of  the 
Sierra.  Next  in  descending  order  eotuo 
View  /fnunli*,  then  PUiut  lambniinua,  and 
P.  ppuffciymu  Srquoia  fj'Hjmitm,  JJlHHfdni*  fh  - 
ainrut,  and  A bivn  (InwjhihHi i, a l ] growing  upon 
moraine  soil  also,  but  so  greatly  modified' 
and  obscured  by  post-glacial  weathering  a* 
to  make  it*  ceal  origin  dark  or  invisible  tar 
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miskiljed  '-iit'  glue  hr  L phimnmfjiiu.  uiu.iu  velocity,  which  slo^n*  varie*  %vith  tlur 
titv  IbitijI  hf  tYtt'  aouth  fork  of  rbr  iviuil  jfcjttjr  tli<*  idithrft  ct.bt  <*£  & fit*.  ch;ig»rimd[ 
KbvMihh,  ri^v  ^^ooras  «tt'  ^tdahlisiml  iffhfn  tiimii^h  tlie-  >.ittok*v 

HibVfrUM* of 'Hu*  Hi»<  u ljt  K;»  \v»sjb  jrlneb-r  } hul  uUk-.h  those  billow*  fj rt , | 

ilowtM.1  <hnv  if  i k<*\MMitIi  fork  runonmml  seuvot  < v.  I fmtihed  up  I in?  Imauil  ;*i  a mi . * 

«n»*r*v  chained  tltiiii  tliu^o  inm  u^U*(i  by  »hl  rim*  h\u\\in^  fiirt-sH  it* -t'«r  as.  rMOtn.HtiMitf 
KtournU  '•aiWy.  Om*  x>.  in  no  danger  of  bt\m# 

■■  At  Mu-  limv  of  my  v i bf  this  foresf w;r*  on  uiixl  lienutteii  iu  by  m*4)Uoia  tire*,  htwnijwt* 

btM-r  a;l«l  ,U.  )«a(  4H;4i  ; rb«^  Hill  inM,  iUv  si)!i*fcllivki>  WttH.tr 

ii  *»•  Tn**ii  tbr«ofy;b  tbi*  idTi)vAV  (hu;  dfUtV  n-:, . n, v 

main  i h i!ii*  !fm>^-i'-M  OUru'<v  oi  'lb**  dt/cp."  bHovv  v.vflhi,  lifco  th«c  boitajiv  «J  :> 

and  »»f  ar.|»n.ia,  t was  triad  nj  tin  */•£.  Kort.bi*rri»t*iv, fLyieif*  n»»  ipauttnfK  db- 

f * ppOtiid (i  i\  |j r>.^{ i Hi  l it  r v tod y (lie  imdh*”k''  I nW<k‘d  Myd  kyjHoitf  j*  v,  Wf'h 

: » i£ yi& >l4^i\ryVf^Ma •,  ‘ tip'#  llrWexiu  cmlv 

!}}.•  mcf  and  thv  went  ythf Vt'  Oft  tljv  d.ml  b*« i. i •» • n bfiv*,  br-canse  tb*^ 

the  forest.  fhi‘r<>  Win.  ;n  heavy  glVtt*  fh  \ii‘\  koUdly  pink^l.  ih* 

•hrrM,  nnMffaniVa,  UjMl  rf;»u*.tbiis,  *nH»bif,iU  hyk  *tiatnni  on  v.  loch  ffm*  $*in*fjy 

uit<f  bue  ijltiiptt'r-rul^ 'f -44'^Wd  A»v 

Mird^lv ‘ 1 bM  to  }f^'*  oil  my  biyoirhn^  flutt  [i&L-w&ik)  ' iu*M 

in  Jo  (bn  bnriHOW  sjajUotit  'vvinaiti.  Ibtt-tbis  ‘hHi>.  Ju»>l  »lu*{»  ii>rM  .o^nvdpb  Jwf.L  »b^4i 
'‘b{ijs;uTdit  ids«>  v,  v»>  ok  tins  uatl.  tio-  ilnan^  on-riis'  ai%*.  ?iS'  i(  fn:rb  yi.o*, 

Swiiv  «[)  tfe  ^baggy  fk  rfel  xVtid<i - fui] 

at  .'»«  ij  li'H’v  t-nnM  .Naur  Uo»b%  io)n  d'jf  t wo  «?r  r i» r>;-*- 

butj^nu^  uint  ybii  ilfe  grccMi  iXMd,  nud  itihi^k^l  Ibo  dHi^/ 1 <&t 

i f Jr  *»v 

aoioH  hi  sj  bvfMtli,  diw.«)  birkibj;  nm\  rtbom  avivkS  O'  m - )*&»;  vU?m  rib- 

far  in  to  t ((vi  fiHttyifag  Mij&v*  Wrwl  . 

It  '$#&  k»tt‘r^.Ht:U^::  tfk  iodiis;  bi\w  fomb  lwmn*& 

iusMT  I )i»  sr  u f)(l  bins  r.an  vn.n  H)>  IiiH  ibun  fiUl;  tbd  all  flattity;  and  sy.>  diLv  div 

dovyti.  If  fbe  winddhtyiot  JUTiong  (Ire  ctm*  ;tpptiny  injiviug  «mJy  the  gtftlif  U>£*  htbfe- 
iiitioua, fhi-n  |lu? t lie  betrer  for  RfuVfvd : -tfreil  jf«icr  lotiR;  aiid  from  rh  i*n 

1m it,  wlu*ti. driven  by  fbe  ws»»d.  a rt-r -tuio  4<*|»r.  J>u»t  tliiek,  fyir*^  rmmtijL*,  Ur-  tfvr.iy  a.-sfV-?*  frke  . 
is  iyfjn»nal  ibr  i\w  itUaumiout  af  ibu  inaxi-  bars  <if  red. hot  iron,  tmvL’hi|ifci(  Oi  om.  i.»|iu»i. 
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muddy  with  resiuy  lamp-black,  like  that  of 
the  pine,  but  flue  brown  and  purple  when 
well  lighted. 

Although  the  fallen  trunks  bum  on  the 
outside  for  days  in  succession,  they  never 
lose  much  of  their  bulk  in  this  way.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  although  perfectly  unde- 
cayed, they  burn  inside  for  mouths,  and  in 
so  methodical  a manner  that  they  are  at 
length  bored  into  regular  tubes,  as  if  by 
some  huge  anger.  For  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  all  those  far-famed  hollow  trunks, 
into  which  horsemen  may  gallop,  are  hol- 
lowed, after  falling,  through  the  agency  of 
fire.  No  sequoia  is  made  hollow  by  decay ; 
and  even  supposing  it  possible  that  in  rare 
instances  they  should  become  hollow,  like 
oaks,  while  yet  standing,  they  would  in- 
evitably smash  into  small  fragments  when 
they  fell. 

Out  from  beneath  the  smoke  clouds  of 
this  suffering  forest  I made  my  way  across 
the  river  and  up  the  opposite  slopes  into 
woods  not  a whit  less  noble.  Brownie  the 
meanwhile  had  been  feeding  luxuriously 
day  after  day  in  a ravine,  among  beds  of 
leersia  and  wild  wheat,  gathering  strength 
for  new  efforts.  But  way-making  became 
more  aud  more  difficult — indeed  impossible, 
in  common  phrase.  But  just  before  sun- 
down # reached  a charming  camp  ground, 
with  new  sequoias  to  study  aud  sleep  be- 
neath. It  was  evidently  a well-known  and 
favorite  resort  of  bears,  which  are  always 
wise  enough  to  choose  homes  in  charming 
woods  where  they  are  secure,  and  have  the 
luxury  of  cool  meadow  patches  to  wallow 
in,  and  clover  to  cat,  and  plenty  of  acid  ants, 
wasps,  and  pine  nuts  in  their  season.  The 
bark  of  many  of  the  trees  was  furrowed  pic- 
turesquely by  their  matchless  paws,  where 
they  had  stood  up  stretching  their  limbs 
like  cats.  Their  tracks  were  fresh  along 
the  stream-side,  and  I half  expected  to  see 
them  resting  beneath  the  brown  trunks,  or 
standing  on  some  prostrate  log  snuffing  aud 
listening  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Brow u ie  listened  and  looked  cau- 
tiously around,  as  if  doubting  whether  the 
place  were  safe.  All  mules  have  the  fear 
of  bears  before  their  eyes,  and  are  marvel- 
lously acute  in  detecting  them,  either  by 
night  or  day.  No  dog  can  scent  a bear  far- 
ther, and  as  long,  therefore,  as  your  mule 
rests  quietly  in  a bear  region,  yon  need  have 
no  fears  of  their  approach.  But  when  bears 
do  come  into  camp,  mules  tethered  by  a rope 
too  strong  to  break  are  not  infrequently 
killed  in  trying  to  run  away.  Guarding 
against  this  danger,  I usually  tie  to  an  elas- 
tic sapling,  so  as  to  diminish  the  shock  in 
case  of  a stampede,  ami  perhaps  thus  pre- 
vent cither  neck  or  rope  from  breaking. 

The  starry  night  circled  away  in  profound 
calm,  and  I lay  steeped  in  its  weird  beauty, 
notwithstanding  the  growing  danger  of  be- 
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ing  snow-bound,  and  feeliug  more  than  com- 
monly bappy ; for  while  climbing  the  river 
cafiou  I bad  made  a tine  geological  discov- 
ery concerning  the  formation  aud  origin  of 
the  quartz  sands  of  the  great  “dead  river” 
deposits  of  the  northern  Sierra. 

Two  days  beyond  this  bear  dell  I enjoyed 
a very  charming  meeting  with  a group  of 
deer  in  one  of  nature’s  most  sequestered 
gardens — a spot  never,  perhaps,  neared  by 
human  foot. 

The  garden  lies  high  on  the  northern 
clifis  of  the  south  fork.  The  Kaweah  goes 
foumiug  past  2000  feet  below,  while  the  se- 
quoia forest  rises  shadowy  along  the  ridge 
on  the  north.  It  is  only  about  half  an  acre 
in  size,  full  of  golden-rods  aud  criogonee  and 
tall  vase-like  tufts  of  waving  grasses  with 
silky  pauicles,  not  crowded  like  a field  of 
grain,  but  planted  wide  apart  among  the 
flowers,  each  tuft  with  plenty  of  space  to 
manifest  its  own  loveliness  both  iu  form 
and  color  aud  wind-waving,  while  the  plant- 
less  spots  between  are  covered  with  dry 
leaves  aud  burs,  making  a fine  brown 
ground  for  both  grasses  and  flowers.  The 
whole  is  fenced  in  by  a close  hedge-like 
growth  of  wild  cherry,  mingled  w ith  Cali- 
fornia lilac  and  glossy  evergreen  manzauita, 
not  drawn  around  in  strict  lines,  hut  wav- 
ing in  and  out  in  a succession  of  bays  and 
swelling  bosses  exquisitely  painted  with 
the  best  Indiau  summer  light,  aud  making 
a perfect  paradise  of  color.  I found  a small 
silver-fir  near  by,  from  which  I cut  plushy 
boughs  for  a bed,  and  spent  a delightful 
niglit  sleeping  away  all  cafion-climbing 
weariness. 

Next  morning  shortly  after  sunrise,  just 
as  the  light  was  beginning  to  come  stream- 
ing through  the  trees,  while  I lay  leaning 
on  my  elbow  takiug  my  bread  and  tea,  and 
looking  down  across  the  cation,  tracing  the 
dip  of  the  granite  headlands,  and  trying  to 
plan  a way  to  the  river  at  a point  likely 
to  b©  fordable,  suddeuly  I caught  the  big 
bright  eyes  of  a deer  gazing  at  me  through 
the  garden  hedge.  The  expressive  eyes, 
the  slim  black-tipped  muzzle,  and  the  large 
ears  were  os  perfectly  visible  as  if  placed 
there  at  jnst  the  right  distance  to  be  seen, 
like  a picture  on  a wall.  She  continued  to 
gaze,  while  I gazed  back  with  equal  stoadi- 
ness,  motionless  as  a rock.  In  a few  min- 
utes she  ventured  forward  a step,  exposing 
her  fine  arching  neck  and  fore-legs,  then 
snorted  and  withdrew. 

This  alone  was  a fine  picture — the  beau- 
tiful eyes  framed  in  colored  cherry  leaves, 
the  topmost  sprays  lightly  atremble,  and 
just  glanced  by  the  level  sun  rays,  all  the 
rest  in  shadow. 

But  more  anon.  Gaining  confidence,  and 
evidently  piqued  by  curiosity,  the  trembling 
sprays  indicated  her  return,  and  her  head 
came  into  view;  then  another  and  another 
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step,  ami  she  stood  wholly  exposed  inside 
the  gardeu  hedge,  gazed  eagerly  around, 
and  again  withdrew,  but  returned  a moment 
afterward,  this  time  advancing  into  the 
middle  of  the  garden  ; and  behind  her  I no- 
ticed a second  pair  of  eyes,  not  fixed  on  me, 
hut  ou  her  companion  in  front,  as  if  eager- 
ly questioning,  “What  in  the  world  do  you 
see  ?”  Then  more  rustling  in  the  hedge, 
and  another  head  came  slipping  past  the 
second,  the  two  heads  touching ; while  the 
first  came  within  a few  steps  of  me,  walking 
with  inimitable  grace,  expressed  in  every 
limb.  My  picture  was  being  enriched  and 
enlivened  every  minute  ; but  even  this  was 
not  all.  After  another  timid  little  suort,  as 
if  testing  my  good  intentions,  all  three  disap- 
peared; but  I was  true,  and  my  wild  beau- 
ties emerged  once  more,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  slipping  through  the  dense  hedge 
without  snapping  a twig,  and  all  four  came 
forward  into  the  garden,  groupiug  them- 
selves most  picturesquely,  moving,  chan- 
ging, liftiug  their  smooth  polished  limbs 
with  charming  grace — the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  poetic  form  and  motion.  I have 
oftentimes  remarked  in  meeting  with  deer 
under  various  circumstances  that  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  them  dan- 
gerously near  huuters ; but  in  this  instance 
they  seemed  to  have  satisfied  curiosity,  and 
began  to  feel  so  much  at  ease  in  my  com- 
pany that  they  all  commenced  feeding  in 
the  garden — eating  breakfast  with  me,  like 
gentle  sheep  around  a shepherd — while  I 
observed  keenly,  to  learn  their  gestures  and 
what  plants  they  fed  on.  They  are  the 
daintiest  feeders  I ever  saw,  and  no  wonder 
the  Indians  esteem  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  a great  delicacy.  They  seldom 
eat  grass,  but  chiefly  aromatic  shrubs.  The 
ceanothus  and  cherry  seemed  their  favor- 
ites. They  would  cull  a single  cherry  leaf 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  then  one  of  cea- 
nothus, now  and  then  stalking  across  the 
garden  to  snip  off  a leaf  or  two  of  mint, 
their  sharp  muzzle  enabling  them  to  cull 
out  the  daintiest  leaves  one  ut  a time.  It 
was  delightful  to  feel  how  perfectly  the 
most  timid  wild  animals  may  confide  in  man. 
They  no  longer  required  that  I should  re- 
main motionless,  taking  no  alarm  when  I 
shifted  from  one  elbow  to  the  other,  and 
even  allowed  me  to  rise  and  stand  erect. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  I might  pos- 
sibly steal  up  to  one  of  them  and  catch  it, 
not  with  any  intention  of  killing  it,  for  that 
was  far  indeed  from  my  thoughts.  I only 
wanted  to  run  my  hand  along  its  beauti- 
ful curving  limbs.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
made  a little  advance  on  this  line  than,  giv- 
ing a searching  look,  they  seemed  to  pen- 
etrate my  conceit,  and  bounded  off  with 
loud  shrill  snorts,  vanishing  in  the  forest. 

There  is  a wild  instinctive  love  of  animal- 
killing in  every  body,  inherited,  no  doubt, 
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from  savage  ancestors,  and  its  promptings 
for  the  moment  have  occasionally  made  me 
as  excitedly  blood-thirsty  as  a wolf.  But 
far  higher  is  the  pleasure  of  meeti ng  one's 
fellow-animals  iu  a friendly  way  without 
any  of  the  hunter’s  gross  concomitants  of 
blood  and  groaus. 

I have  often  tried  to  understand  how  so 
many  deer,  and  w ild  sheep,  and  bears,  and 
flocks  of  grouse — nature’s  cattle  and  poul- 
try— could  be  allowed  to  run  at  large 
through  tlie  mountain  gardens  without  in 
any  way  marriug  their  beauty.  I was  there- 
fore all  the  more  watchful  of  this  feeding 
flock,  and  carefully  examined  the  garden 
after  they  left,  to  see  what  flowers  had  suf- 
fered ; but  I could  not  detect  the  slightest 
disorder,  much  less  destruction.  It  seemed 
rather  that,  like  gardeners,  they  had  been 
keeping  it  in  order.  At  least  I could  not 
see  a crushed  flower,  nor  a single  grass  stern 
that  was  misbent  or  brokeu  down.  Nor 
among  the  daisy,  gentiau,  hryauthus  gar- 
dens of  the  Alps,  where  the  wild  sheep 
roam  at  will,  have  I ever  noticed  the  ef- 
fects of  destructive  feeding  or  trampliiig. 
Eveu  the  burly  shuffling  hears  beautify  the 
ground  on  wThich  they  walk,  picturing  it 
with  their  awe-inspiring  tracks,  and  also 
writing  poetry  on  the  soft  sequoia  bark  iu 
boldly  drawn  Gothic  hieroglyphic^.  But. 
strange  to  say,  man,  the  crown,  the  sequoia 
of  nature,  brings  coufusiou  with  all  his  best 
gifts,  aud,  with  the  overubundaut,  misbe- 
gotten animals  that  he  breeds,  sweeps  away 
the  beauty  of  wildness  like  a fire. 

Hence  int-o  the  basin  of  the  Tide  the  se- 
quoia forests  become  still  more  extensive 
and  interesting,  ami  I began  to  doubt  more 
than  ever  my  ability  to  trace  the  belt  to  its 
southern  boundary  before  the  fall  of  w inter 
snow.  My  mule  became  doubly  jaded,  and 
I had  to  drag  him  wearily  from  cation  to 
cafiou,  like  a fur-tratler  making  tedious  port- 
ages w ith  his  c&uoe,  and  to  further  augment 
my  difficulties,  I got  out  of  provisions,  w hile 
I knew  no  source  of  supply  nearer  than  the 
foot-hills  far  below  tlie  sequoia  belt.  I be- 
gan to  calculate  how  long  I would  be  able, 
or  how  long  it  would  be  right,  to  live  on 
manzanita  berries,  so  as  to  save  time  that 
w’as  extremely  precious  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  by  obviating  the  necessity 
of  descending  to  the  inhabited  foot-hills  only 
to  return  again. 

One  afternoon,  after  eating  my  last  piece 
of  bread,  I stood  on  a commanding  ridge 
overlooking  the  giant  forests  stretcliiug  in- 
terminably to  the  south,  and  deliberating 
w hether  to  push  firmly  on,  depending  on 
what  berries  I might  pick,  until  I should 
chance  upon  some  mountaineer’s  camp, 
when  a rifle-shot  rang  out  crisp  and  joyful- 
ly over  the  w'oods.  You  may  be  sure  I mark- 
ed the  bearings  of  that  shot  iu  a wray  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  steered  gladly  through  the 
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woods  ill  quest  of  the  hunter.  I hud  not 
gone  far  ere  I struck  the  track  of  a shod 
horse,  which  I followed  to  a camp  of  Iudiaus 
iu  charge  of  a flock  of  sheep. 

The  only  Indian  in  camp  when  I arrived 
did  not  seem  to  understand  me  very  well, 
but  he  quickly  perceived  that  I was  hun- 
gry, and  besides,  made  out  to  say,  in  a mix- 
ture of  words  and  gestures,  that  he  had  a 
companion  who  would  soon  be  iu  who  could 
uheap  speak  English.” 

Toward  evening  the  sheep  came  stream- 
ing dustily  iu  long  files  through  the  woods, 
and  spread  out  ou  a meadow  near  the  camp. 
Then  the-  other  Indian  came  in,  to  whom  I 
explained  my  wants.  He  promised  me  some 
Hour  in  the  morning,  showed  me  where  to 
tether  my  mule,  and  when  snpper  was  ready 
urged  me  to  eat  heartily.  Hitting  around 
the  camp  tire,  he  inquired  whether  I had 
been  successful  in  discovering  gold  in  auy 
of  the  gulches,  seeming,  like  most  white  men, 
to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  any  other 
motive  for  such  explorations ; and  as  a talk- 
ative Indiau  is  rarely  found,  I embraced  the 
opportunity  of  trying  to  get  some  wild 
knowledge  out  of  him  concerning  the  birds 
and  animals.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
made  pretensions  to  civilization,  and  spoke 
contemptuously  of  wild  Indians ; and  of 
course  the  peculiar  instincts  of  wildness 
belonging  to  his  race  had  become  dim;  nei- 
ther did  lie  seem  to  have  any  special  knowl- 
edge of  mountain  life,  not  even  of  beats;  and 
as  for  wild  sheep,  he  never  had  seen  them. 
He  informed  me,  however,  that  the  “ big 
trees”  still  extended  far  south,  he  knew  not 
how  far,  but  that  he  had  seen  them  in  cross- 
ing the  range  from  Visalia  to  Lone  Pine. 
His  only  item  of  information  likely  to  prove 
available  was  that  a saw-mill  was  located 
somewhere  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Tule, 
where  I would  tiud  provisions. 

Next  morning,  after  receiving  a few 
pounds  of  Hour  and  a strip  of  dried  mutton, 
I plunged  again  into  the  wilderness. 

The  entire  upper  portion  of  the  Tule  ba- 
sin is  magnificently  forested  with  sequoia, 
the  finest  portion  being  ou  the  north  fork. 
This,  indeed,  is,  I think,  the  noblest  block  of 
sequoia  iu  the  entire  belt,  surpassing  even 
the  giant  forest  of  the  Kaweali.  Southward 
from  here  I thought  I could  detect  a slight 
falling  off  iu  the  density  and  general  thrift 
of  the  forest,  without,  however,  noticing 
any  further  indication  of  approach  to  the 
southern  limit.  It  is  a remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant fact  that,  npon  the  whole,  the  spe- 
cies becomes  more  and  more  fully  the  mas- 
ter tree  of  the  forest  belt  the  farther  south, 
until  within  a fmv  miles  of  its  limit.  Here 
it  is  the  first  tree  one  meets  forming  heavy 
forests,  either  in  ascending  or  descending 
the  range.  Only  a fringe  of  small  or  sparse- 
ly planted  pines  aud  firs  occurs  above  it,  and 
a like  scanty  fringe  beneath.  But  although 


the  area  occupied  by  the  species  increases 
in  so  significant  a degree  toward  the  south, 
there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  size 
of  individual  trees.  The  height  and  girth 
of  the  largest  of  the  old  groves  are,  with  a 
few  marked  exceptions,  about  equal  to  auy 
I have  seen  in  the  new  forests.  General 
Grant,  of  the  King’s  River  Grove,  has  ac- 
quired considerable  notoriety  in  California 
as  “ the  biggest  tree  in  the  world,”  though 
in  reality  less  interesting  and  not  so  large  as 
many  others  of  no  name.  The  diameter  of 
forty  feet  claimed  for  it  is  obtained  by  meas- 
uring close  down  on  the  ground  around  its 
wide-spreading  craggy  base.  A fair  meas- 
urement makes  it  about  equal  to  the  Mari- 
posa giant  (thirty  feet  diameter),  which  it 
also  resembles  iu  general  appearance. 

In  pushing  across  the  Tule  basin  I en- 
countered terribly  precipitous  caftous.  Even 
the  small  tributaries  run  in  deep  gorges,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  down  into,  aud 
still  more  difficult  to  climb  out  of  with  a 
mule.  I thought  of  abandoning  saddle  aud 
blankets  and  turning  him  free,  and  thus 
turn  myself  free;  for  no  mountaineer  is 
truly  free  wflio  is  trammelled  with  friend  or 
servant,  or  who  has  the  care  of  more  than 
two  legs.  Besides,  it  seems  cruel  to  make 
any  animal  share  one’s  toil  without  being 
capable  of  sharing  itsrew'ards.  What  cared 
Brownie  for  botany  beyond  grasses,  or  for 
landscapes  beyond  glacier  meadows  f 

Large  Hocks  of  sheep  had  swept  the  South 
Tule  Basin  bare  of  grass,  and  of  course 
Brownie  had  hard  fare.  After  turning  him 
loose  one  night  to  pick  what  little  the 
place  afforded,  I busied  myself  building  a 
fire,  paying  no  attention  to  him,  when,  aft- 
er prospecting  the  lean  ground,  and  find- 
ing nothing  but  bushes  to  browse  on,  he  re- 
turned to  camp,  stole  close  up  to  me,  almost 
thrusting  his  nose  against  my  face,  and,  in 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  gloaming,  pour- 
ed forth  a most  lamentable  compound  of 
bray  and  neigh,  and  with  all  its  horrid  blare 
pervaded  by  pathetic,  supplicatory  tones  of 
hunger.  The  horror  of  so  grim  a vision  of 
weariness  and  want  I shall  not  attempt  to 
tell.  I hastily  offered  him  half  my  little 
remnant  of  bread,  made  from  the  last  of  the 
Hour  given  me  by  the  Indians,  and  though 
unleavened  and  charred  by  baking  on  the 
coals,  he  devoured  it  greedily.  Next  morn- 
ing I pushed  directly  down  the  mountains 
to  the  inhabited  foot-hills,  and  turned  him 
loose  in  a corral  to  botanize  at  will  among 
abundance  of  alfalfa  and  barley;  then  pro- 
cured a fresh  animal  from  a friendly  mount- 
aineer, and  climbed  back  to  the  sequoias  to 
complete  my  work,  or  at  least  to  remain  in 
the  woods  until  winter  set  in. 

The  ridge  between  the  South  Tule  and 
Deer  Creek  is  well  planted  with  sequoia; 
but  the  trees  are  decidedly  shorter  and  less 
irrepressible  in  aspect,  and  I began  to  feel 
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coufidcut  that  the  southern  limit  of  the 
species  could  not  be  very  far  distant.  I 
was  greatly  interested  hero  to  fiud  that  the 
species  had  crossed  over  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Kern,  and  planted  colonies 
northward  aloug  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
western  summit,  or  Greenhorn  range.  The 
western  summit,  like  a branch  axis,  puts 
out  from  the  main  backbone  of  the  Sierra 
at  the  head  of  King's  River,  trending  south- 
ward, and  inclosing  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kern  on  the  west;  and  it  is  just  where  this 
lofty  spur  begins  to  break  down  on  its  ap- 
proach to  its  southern  termination  that 
sequoia  has  been  able  to  cross  it. 

Pushing  on  still  southward  over  the  di- 
vide between  the  north  and  south  forks 
of  Deer  Creek,  I found  that  the  southern 
boundary  was  at  length  crossed,  and  a care- 
ful scrutiny  of  the  woods  beyond  failed  to 
discover  a single  sequoia,  or  any  trace  of  its 
former  existence  ; and  now  all  that  remain- 
ed was  to  descend  the  range,  aud  make  a 
level  way  home  along  the  plain. 

It  appears,  then,  from  this  general  survey 
of  the  sequoia  forest,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  trees,  and 
their  peculiarly  interesting  character,  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  individuals  belonging  to  the  species  have 
hitherto  remained  unknown  to  science. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  question,  Was 
the  species  ever  more  extensively  distributed  on 
the  Sicira  in  post-glacial  times  t 

We  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  never  was,  because,  after  careful  search 
along  the  margins  of  the  groves  aud  forests 
and  in  the  gaps  between,  we  have  not  ob- 
served indications  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
of  its  previous  existence  beyond  its  present, 
bounds;  notwithstanding  I feel  confident 
that  if  every  sequoia  in  the  range  were  to 
die  to-day,  numerous  monuments  of  their 
existence  would  remain  of  so  imperishable 
a nature  as  to  be  available  for  the  student 
more  than  ten  thousand  years  hence. 

In  the  first  place,  we  might  notice  that  no 
species  of  coniferous  tree  in  the  range  keeps 
its  individuals  so  well  together  as  sequoia. 
A mile  is,  perhaps,  about  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  any  straggler  from  the  main  body, 
and  all  of  those  stragglers  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  are  young , instead  of 
old  monumental  trees,  relics  of  a more  ex- 
tended growth. 

Again,  we  might  recall  in  this  connection 
the  well-known  longevity  of  individual  trees, 
and  the  fact  that  the  trunks  frequently  en- 
dure for  centuries  after  they  fall.  I have 
a specimen  block  cut  from  a fallen  trunk 
which  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
specimens  taken  from  living  trees,  notwith- 
standing the  old  trunk  fragment  from  which 
it  was  derived  has  lain  on  the  damp  ground 
for  more  than  380  years.  The  measure  of 
time  in  the  case  is  simply  this:  when  the 
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ponderous  trunk  to  which  the  old  vestige 
belonged  fell,  it  sunk  itself  into  tbe  ground, 
thus  making  a long  straight  ditch,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  ditch  a silver-fir  is  grow- 
ing that  is  now  four  feet  in  diameter,  aud 
380  years  old,  as  determined  by  cutting  it 
half  through  aud  couutiug  the  rings,  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  remnant  of  the  trunk 
that,  made  the  ditch  has  lain  on  the  ground 
more  than  380  years.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
to  fiud  the  whole  time,  we  must  add  to  the 
380  years  the  time  that  the  vanished  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  lay  in  its  ditch  before  be- 
ing burned  out  of  the  way,  plus  the  time 
that  passed  ere  the  seed  from  which  the 
monumental  fir  sprang  fell  into  the  re  pared 
soil  and  took  root.  Now,  because  sequoia 
trunks  are  never  wholly  consumed  in  one 
forest  tire,  and  these  fires  recur  only  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  because  sequoia 
ditches  after  being  cleared  are  often  left 
implanted  for  centuries,  then  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  trunk  remnant  in  question 
may  probably  have  lain  a thousand  years  or 
more ; and  this  instance  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  one. 

But  adniittiug  that  upon  those  areas  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  covered  with  se- 
quoia every  tree  may  have  fallen,  and  every 
trunk  been  burned  or  buried,  leaving  not  a 
single  remuaut,  many  of  the  long  straight 
ditches  made  by  the  fall  of  the  trunks,  and 
the  deep  wide  bowls  made  by  tlieir  upturn- 
ing roots,  would  remain  patent  for  thousands 
of  years  after  the  last  remnant  of  the  trunks 
that  made  them  li ad  disap peared.  Much  of 
this  sequoia  ditch-writing  would  no  doubt 
be  speedily  effaced  by  the  flood  actiou  of 
overflowing  streams  ami  rain-washing;  but 
no  inconsiderable  portion  would  be  eudur- 
ingly  engraved  on  ridge-tops  beyond  all 
such  destructive  actiou.  And  where  all  tbe 
conditions  are  favorable,  sequoia  ditch-writ- 
ing is  almost  absolutely  imperishable,  as 
might,  easily  be  rigidly  demonstrated  had 
we  sufficient  space,  ami  readers  of  sufficient 
patience.  But  in  the  mean  time  I only  wrisli 
to  fix  attention  on  tlie  fact  that  these  historic 
ditches  ami  root  bowls  occur  in  all  the  present 
groves  and  forests  of  sequoia , but  not  the  faint- 
est vestige  of  one  outside  of  them  has  yet  present- 
ed itself  We  therefore  conclude  that  tlic 
area  covered  by  sequoia  has  not  been  di- 
minished during  the  last  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand years,  ami  probably  not  at  all  in  post- 
glacial times. 

The  climatic  changes  in  progress  in  tlic 
Sierra,  bearing  upon  tbe  tenure  of  for- 
est life,  are  wholly  misapprehended,  espe- 
cially as  to  tbe  time  and  means  employed  by 
nature  in  effecting  them.  It  is  constantly 
asserted,  in  a vague  way,  that  the  Sierra 
climate  was  vastly  wetter  than  now,  and 
that  the  increasing  drought  will  of  itself  ex- 
tinguish sequoia  in  a short  time,  leaving  the 
grouud  to  lira  and  pines  supposed  to  be  capa- 
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ble  of  growing 
upon  drier  »oil. 

But  that  sequoia 
turn  und  does  grow 
on  ns  dry  noil  ns 

that  occupied  by 
either  fir  or  pine  i« 
manifest  in  n thou- 
sand phicea  along 
the  limit)  belt. 

‘'Why,  theri,M  it 
w ill  he  asked,  “ are 
sequoias  always 
found  in  yrmt&tt 
abundance  on  well- 
watered  places 
where  small  per- 
etmial  streams 
abound?”  Simply 
(mcaium*  a close 
growth  of  sequoia 
always  produces 
those  streams.  The 
thirsty  mountain- 
eer  knows  well 
that  in  every  se- 
quoia grove  he  will 
tiud  running  wa- 
ter, but  ibis  a very 
complete  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the 
water  is  the  cause 
of  the  grove  htdns 
trary,  the  grove  i? 
being  there.  Drain  otf  the  water,  und  the 
grove  will  remain.  But  cut  off  the  grove, 
and  the  streams  and  springs  wilt  at  once 
disappear. 

When  attention  is  called  to  the  method 
of  sequoia  stream-making,  it  will  be  appre- 
hended at  once. 

The  roots  of  this  immense  tree  cover  the 
ground,  forming  a thick  dense  sponge  that 
absorbs  and  holds  buck  the  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows,  yet  allowing  them  to  oofce  and 
flow'  gently.  Indeed,  every  fallen  leaf  and 
rootlet,  as  well  as  long  clasping  root  and 
prostrate  trunk,  is  a dam,  boarding  the 
bount  y of  storm  dumb,  and  dispensing  if  in 
blessings  all  through  the  summer,  instead 
of  allow  ing  it  to  go  headlong  in  short-lived 
floods.  Evaporation  is  also  cheeked  by  the 
densely  foliaged  sequoia  to  a greater  extent 
Mian  by  any  other  mountain  tree.  Thiek 
masses  of  air  that  art)  soon  saturated  are  en- 
tangled among  the  massive  crowns, or  drift 
slowly  1 ike  ice  bergs  Hromnl  clustering  islets, 
w hite  thirsty  w inds  arc  prevented  from  spon- 
ging ami  licking  along  the  ground* 

So  great  is  the  retent  ion  of  water  in  many 
portions  of  the  main  belt  that  bogs  and  mead- 
ows are  created;  by  the  killing  and  conse- 
quent falling  of  the  trees  a single  trunk 
falling  across  a stream  often  forms  a dam 
2H0  feet  long  and  ten  to  thirty  feet  high, 
giving  rise  to  a pond  which  kills  the  trees 
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w ithin  its  reach ; these  dead  trees  fall  in 
turn.  Hum  clearing  the  ground  ; while  sedi- 
ments gradually  accumulate,  changing  the 
pond  into  a bog  or  drier  meadow'  for  a 
growth  of  carters  and  sphagnum.  In  some 
instances  a chain  of  small  bogs  rise  above 
mi<i  another  on  a bill-side,  which  arc  gradu- 
ally merged  into  one  another,  forming  slop- 
ing bogs  and  meadows. 

Since,  then,  it  is  a fact  that  thousands  of 
sequoia*  are  growing  thriftily  on  what,  is 
termed  dry  noil,  and  oven  clinging  like 
mountain  pines  to  rifts  on  granite  preci- 
pices, and  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
extra  moisture  found  in  connection  with 
the  denser  grow  ths  is  an  effect  of  tlnhr  pres- 
ence instead  of  a vuum  of  their  presence, 
then  the  prevailing  notions  as  to  the  previ- 
ous extension  of  the  species  and  its  near  ap- 
proach to  extinction,  based  upon  its  sup- 
posed dependence  on  greater  moisture,  are 
seen  to  have  in  this  connection  no  real  sig- 
nificance. 

The  decrease  of  the  rain  Tall  since  the 
close  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  the  »Sien*a  is  nor 
nearly  so  great  as  is  generally  guessed.  The 
highest  post-glacial  water- marks  are  well 
preserved  on  all  the  upper  river  ehannets, 
and  they  are  not  greatly  higher  than  the 
spring  flood-marks  of  the  present,  showing 
conclusively  that  no  extraordinary dconuM- 
hits  taken  place  in  the  volume  of  post-gla- 
cial Sierra  streams  since  they  came  into  ex- 
istence. 


They  iiir  silvery  on  (hr  hillsides. 

They  are  eritreamed  up  in  t lie  SU>  : 
Afrit  v\  i r 1 1 noi*ele»8  miiukV-^urf  ii rifting 
A if  4 breaking  on  painty  knolls. 

With  its  great  ilvop-eiirtiiin  lifting. 
The  tropical  seeno  outrolls! 

In  the  lap  of  f 1 it3  verdant  mountains. 

In  many  a mnral  cite  in, 

Horn  ripen#  the  golden  orange. 

Here  sweeten*  the  sugar-cane ; 


W'iikn  the  dull  gray  mists  of  the  morniipj 
Hung  over  the  taint  mol  sea. 

We  rode  to  the  height* o'erlooking 
flie  Vale  of  the  Yoinonri ; 

Thither  wo  rode,  ami  waited 
Tift  the  sun.  like  an  Angel  of  Light. 
Touched  with  tran  align  ring  glory 
The  vaporous  ghost  of  night. 

While  over  the  sea  behind  us 
The  clouds  vet  darkly  lie. 
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Not  fairer  the  Happy  Valley 
Of  the  Abyssinian  tale; 

Ami  the  giant  Pan  of  Matauzas 
Is  monarch  of  the  vale. 

With  glistening  eyes,  as  of  childhood, 
O’er  the  summer  hills  I glance, 

With  eyes  that  the  unfamiliar 

Enchants  with  the  lines  of  romance. 
Oh,  I stood  there,  as  Youth  stands  ever, 
With  the  morning  light  on  the  earth, 
Yet  near  the  veiled  oceau,  shadowing 
The  mystery  of  Birth. 

n. 

We  rode  through  the  valley  at  evening: 

A golden  sunset  burned, 

And  against  it  the  piny  summits 
Were  black,  as  w e returned ; 

The  mountain  shadows  lengthened, 

The  sun  went  down  behind, 

And  in  streamers  of  rosy  color 
Grew'  the  twilight  arch  defined. 

With  luminous  interspaces 


Of  that  glory  in  the  west, 

The  feathering  palm-trees  tapered 
Up  from  each  hillock’s  crest; 

Than  colutuus  of  human  temples 
More  tall  and  graceful  far; 

Their  broad  leaves  faiutly  silvered 
By  the  rays  of  the  evening  star. 

It  was  beautiful  as  a vision! 

But  we  passed  a gap  in  the  hills, 

By  a river — and  lo!  the  ocean 
The  vast  horizon  fills! 

No  more  as  it  was  at  morning, 

Wrapped  in  a misty  cloud, 

It  stretched  to  the  uortli  in  its  grandeur, 
With  the  gathering  night  its  shroud; 
And  I thought  of  the  valley’s  legend, 

Of  the  chief  in  battle  slain, 

Whose  soul  went  forth  as  thy  winds  go. 
Thou  melancholy  main! 

Oh,  often  in  pleasant  places 
Our  lines  of  life  may  be, 

But  Joy  casts  a shadow — and  round  us 
Forever  flows  the  sea! 


WILD  BABIES. 


A TOUCH  of  nature  makes 

the  whole  world  kin,  so  j 
we  have  chosen  a trite  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  this  j 
statement,  nud  venture  to  ex-  j 
lii Hit  it  by  showing  to  our 
parents  the  manner  in  which  ! 
certain  savage  people  treat 
their  offspring,  because  a j 

pleasant  and  envious  liotiou  ■ 

is  entertained  here  and  in 
other  civilized  precincts  that 
young  Indians  grow — just 
grow  as  Topsy  thought  she 
did.  But  it  is  not  so : they 
have  sore  eyes  and  bad  tem- 
pers ; they  wake  up  in  the 
night  with  lusty  yells  and 
the  colic*  they  have  fits ; 
they  raise  riots  when  cutting 
their  teeth  ; and  they  are  just 
as  much  petted  and  just  as 
mischievous  as  our  own. 

The  mothers  of  Pocahontas 
and  Red  Jacket  worried  over 
them  with  just  as  much  ear- 
nestness as,  perhaps,  did  the 
maternal  progenitors  of  Mrs.  ^ 

Hemaus  and  Georgo  Wash- 
ington,  while  quite  as  much 
paternal  supervision  was 
given  doubtless  to  one  as  to 
the  other.  When  the  question  of  love  and 
tenderness  alone  is  mooted,  then  it  should 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  the  baby 
born  to-day  in  the  shadow  and  smoke  of 
savage  life  is  as  carefnlly  cherished  as  the 
little  stranger  that  may  appear  here,  simul- 
taneously with  it,  amid  all  the  surroundings 
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of  civilized  wealth;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  does  not  commence  to  show 
itself  until  they  have  reached  that  age 
where  the  mind  begins  to  feed  and  reason 
upon  what  it  sees,  hears,  feels,  and  tastes ; 
then  the  gulf  yawns  between  our  baby  and 
the  Indian’s;  the  latter  stands  still,  while 
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the  former  is  over  moving  pmvaftl  ami  up- 
ward. 

The  love  of  an  Indian  mother  for  her 
child  is  made  plain  to  us  by  the  raws  ami 
labor  which  she  often  expends  upon  the 
cradle:  the  choicest  prodnetioii  of  her  skill 
iu  grass  and  woolen  weaving,  the  neatest 
needle-work,  and  the  richest  bead  embroid- 
ery that,  she  can  devise  and  bestow  are  lav 
ished  upon  the  quaiiit-looking  cribs  which 
savage  mothers  nurse  ami  carry  their  little 
ones  around  in.  This  cradle,  though  vary- 
ing in  minor  detail#  with  each  tribe,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  thing,  no  mat  ter  where  it 
is  found,  between  the  Indians  of  Alaska  and 
those  far  to  the  south  in  Mexico.  Tim*  Es- 
quimaux are  the  exception,  however,  for 
they  use  tio  cradle  whatever,  carrying  their 
infants  snnglv  ensconced  in  the  hoods  to 
their  park ies  and  otter-fur  jumpers.  The 
governing  principle  of  a pappoose  cradle  is 
an  unyielding  hoard  upon  which  the  baby 
can  be  iiriuly  lashed  at  full  length  on  its 
hack. 

This  1 >oa rd  in  usual) y covered  by  soft  1 y 
dressed  buckskin,  with  flaps  and  pouches  in 


which  to  envelop  the  baby;  other  tribes, 
not  rich  or  fortunate  enough  to  procure  thi* 
material,  have  recourse  to  a neat  combina- 
tion of  shrub-wood  poles,  reed  splints,  grass 
niutthigy  and  the  soft  and  (Vagrant  ribbons 
of  the  bass  or  linden  tree  harfc.  Sweet 
grass  is  used  here  as  a bed  for  the  young- 
sters tender  hack,  or  else  clean  dry  moss 
plucked  from  the  bended  limbs  of  the 
swamp  firs;  then,  with  buckskin  thongs  ox- 
cords  of  plaited  grass  the  baby  is  hound 
down  tight  and  secure,  for  any  ami  all  dis- 
position that  its  mother  may  sec  tit  to  make 
of  it  for  the  next  day  or  ! wo. 

Indian  babies,  as  a rule,  are  not  kept,  in 
their  cradles  more  than  twenty  to  tweutyv 
four  consecutive  hours  at  any  one  time: 
they  are  usually  unli inhered  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day.  and  allowed  to  roll  and  tum- 
ble at  will  on  a blanket,  or  in  the  grass  or 
sand  if  the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright. 
Hut  this  liberty  is  always  conditional  upon 
their  good  behavior  when  free,  for  the  mo- 
ment a baby  begins  to  fret  or  whimper,  the 
mother  claps  it  back  into  its  cradle,  where 
it  rests  with  emphasis,  for  it  can  there  move 
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with  thi«* .b*$ivyvii  f lUxUi iUjit 
whim  #\W  llii'v  >tjr-  kiJMr  or 

rliivd  >V it  liAMt  iirl;#,V-  *lhe*  m>r  happcM, 

however* from  ; it  m on? 

<U’\U'  Ux  ttVOut  tli*  )l‘k*oh>r  v/Mi-'  *;f  A Midvly  , 
j»«My child:  it  i*  tun  ite  of  hick  -af 

tint utui  tiiya [.fat  urqy  ov 

of  tluw  - it  te'iliu*  u inovii- 

tuittr*  tbnir  ef .i ut*at»f  at im\ . 

A V><^r*vrtiVi^  ill  ; if  rcfiww  to  eat 

or  t.**'  W irtuiitf >i:rvd : >jmd  After  •si'^*r;*rd[M| 
.aiiii  UigliiA  iif  anxious,  ivhdev  nbiloa  vor  to 
n iitr  child.  fiu:  mdfhw  hyginK  ti>  Wmv 
the  worst,  Ainl  fsi >o> tog tlmroughiy  uhifw* 
dl;  Aduv  at  fi>»Sf  #tmd»  (m;  tin  k,:  slmmon,"  or  a 
dottrels  oft  In?  tribe,  anil  Mvm*iid*r* hm-  babe 
to  hi*  »ir  her  mmxdkWLou'Hta.  Tin*  Kbanutu 
M *H*  up  over  tlte  •.yj«*.Au*d  yoiii^U't 
a mokity  krtwliHo,  ami  ilu*n  vim  oh  ;i  whiH^v- 
tug ?l»nkvnf5  {t  Tiiilci^y  ru  t Do  or 
b.nrtdng  tviKjm  of  grmOi  nrmind  the  cm  dir . 

takept  Up  night  m mV  day  unUl  tin* 
}m by  ral lien  or  die*.  otto  dirtdbv  tVfibv  nig  ttiv 
nl  fior  tmLl  Hie  eml  i«s  at  famed,  ami  l hat  vkv 
mill  h death  nme  times  nut  of  hm. 

t * i *-»*  • n S4'  is  m d *» » e w mil  * y a h l ii d i an  rot  \t  «> 
regard  it.  With  him  \ 1 1$  not  a m uiple  phyat  - 
bbtgtral  ilie50fdei't  'aiH»  H mplm*  ie  nrsan;«m:»-- 
vitiation  of  the  Hyatton— V Jk  no  wncU  thing 
to  his  muni.  lie  Mir*  iu  a *ick  pemiiit 
t he  form  of  one  w lu»  iv*  sM  a !o  u down  by 
Hie  itwigmeof  Hnuem  of  ;t  devil  or  bad  *pit- 
it  ; utnl  the  only  tray  jivmdoro  the;  pfH  o nt 
Ur  hrulfh  if*  to  »oaiv  tlitH  dovik  terrify  tin- 


not!)  in  £ saw  its  head  ; hilt  M>  fur  fjoiir  dia- 
likfu#  Dhn'e  the  lijikio*  aitn- 

alfV  i'«'  < 1’  b<  H.u  In  lio  m Ui.to  Svhau  irev, 
nml  jm^iUv^ly  vry to  them 
wliHj  imglectril  Aiid  iefi  t»* 1 U ini  u«iia] 
at  0 berry < Th \i+  fafeti  i»  eyttiimly  an  amw^- 
!Ut»  inst.incr  ni’tl^.  fo.r<y  of  halh), 

Wlivh  tjto  papffot^o  |»*ti  away  iu  its 
ei^dhytha  nior.lu-r  hu*  bUle  ov  oo  rikuyi  eim*. 

ilh»M 


roxu  yvrHi  other  tlian  }>y  keep 
ot  hhjS^jfir^,  ft  i4;  nbou t the 

wi^wjMb  t»r  In  lit??  ^fey^tyyisJs  if  itj» 

.in  t ho  hokn  ho rner  or  bkn^.*  it  to  M>me  o«m* 
Nt.-iih  !»»  tiro,  la  kin. it  it  doiva  ;ti  in- 

icrvais  to  nt)r^\  Wheu*he  rerrivo  af  nighty 

tile  liah'v  >*  lu‘ought  and  HiHphtitlo/l  at  sunu*. 
pivuit  AVirhuf  na.iy  reaehkig ; if  the  hyiii^  tk 
ill.  il  i.-*r  k''jvr  ah.lmf  .side,  or  she  .■ftit'-i  op  all 
niolif  tvith  v»f:  id  I h e Ort hm k% 

\yh<Vh yt im. 'Wmmt'  lejive  thv  vO|a^»v  on  utiy 
rrcaai.  *«u  h going  to  i be  iiionhioL^  f*k 
lihrrie.t  <»r  toytm  riv-m  «;afion  for  f'Wh  Jbh  ^r'** 
life*  tvVili  the  hahrt^  there i it  iAie  stiing- "jijmn 
the  lootUt^V  UaHyk*r ahii  Oarv!o»h  no  matter 
lio-.v  far,  how  rough  the  rom),  or  kow  dfsiual 
Ike  vvoatlu  v. 

The  writer  ifr  takirig  a shoft-init 

over  ttoy  tomitry  ntidc  ohl  F/*tt  thVjprf,  on 
the  be.  to  k^und  and 

tjriulc  at  it.  ctgilr  little  srfOaih  Oe  ho  «ro>j»eiL 
Sufhkfhly  h|H  irjw  k treated  h^  h 

tWVoi  Ug,  anuilUog  soniidH; 
t h til '%  ft  heed  Jujm  to  pee  t eurio  twl  y u 1 mitt  into 
tbs  Of  the  Mil nfohiulifyg  hirrh  arid 

p*>l»kjrr  thii-koL  whory 


\fo  ;hx  the' 

i light  awV  jhfd  aliovr? 

1 1 i m ti \o  JM  ppooHog 
ylu  1)i£-  to  l }u>  | ti*i%  a (1 
alone  Iu  I litfir,  gtovy, 
uftitHing  Ihoroeelve* 
h>*  witikiiig  amlafar- 
)i»g  at  one  {inoflVery 
ajumiyutly  iv^i  hitjijiy 
as  » ln  »o*  a t h igh  wa- 
tOr?  iViii.Mi! forMin Otw 
(v  wife  th'or  vst-rriiU}  . 
they  caught,  vight  of 
f lie  i ijiliv  y <ahd 
iv it U «na  afeoril  f hoy 
hogau  to  howl  in  dis- 
mal and  trrrHfteii  uc- 
’fa*  that  in  ihsft 
than  a niiuuU*  mv  or 
M.fyefj  M|aaws  catm* 
v rmib  i itg  fbftni  gif  t tu* 
miditrUrush  fo  (he 
rc.vroo.  Maiorvumtli- 
ofk'Lyff':  :^S;y:-iin;iy  hn 
W tmir, 
ami wuh 
•tiedlrd  iM  ‘U»a*. 

• hid\M}  iktifiwi  r*rr 
botH  ytiy  gif 

tUy  IUwv  W>.V 
Ilosh  i.v  loo v to,  hnf 


the  one  must  have  been  which  succeeded  iu 
taking  the  11 IV  of  tit*  fdck  man,  in  spite  of 
the,  doctor's  terrible  adjuration*  ami  noisy 
incantation. 

live  effect  of  this  iinderfctnnding  among 
Indians  is  to  leave  no  babies  in  their  vil- 
lage# over  four  or  live  years  of  age  which 
are  not  perfectly  son  ml  and  rough,  with  tin* 
exception  of  Ihose,  youngsters  who,  though 
apparently  strong,  have  the  seeds  implant- 
od  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  disease,  for 
consumption  is  the  great  regular  »courg<* 
of  Indian  youth.  When  left  to  themselves 
they  know  not  hing  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping-cough,  hut  they  have  the  mumps; 
they  have  several  low  intermittent  fevers; 
they  have  had  colds  and  hacking  coughs; 
and,  worse  than  all,  they  are  very  scrofulous, 
a iid  sutler  great  ly  from  aggravated  eruption* 
of  the  skin.  But  if  there  are  any  genus  of 
disease  in  the  air  of  an  Indian  encampment 
such  as  our  children  are  usually  waylaid 
wit  h in  early  life,  the  pappoose  is  promptly 
brought  down  with  it,  and  suffers  like  our 
little  ones* only  in  t lie  case  of  measles,  unless 
the  Weather  be  very  warm  ami  tine,  the  re- 


demon,  out  of  the  body  of  the  sick  back 
again  into  the  thin  air  from  whence  it,  came; 
and  to  do  this  these  infernal  practices  arc 
resorted  to  of  dancing  around  the  sick  and 
dragging  them  about,  yelling  ami  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  ami  making  hideous  noises 
with  calabashes  and  rattles  day  and  night 
without  a moment*#  intermission,  until  tin- 
poor  sufferer,  in  sheer  desperation,  usually 
seeks  refuge  in  death. 

If  the  shamans,  or  medicine-men,  fail  in 
kill  a patient  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
practice,  they  are  warmly  congratulated  by 
the  relatives  and  the  whole  village  for  their 
Muecess  in  brow' heating  and  driving  out  the 
lurking  dev  il  that  a Mi  c fed  him.  Still  more 
strange,  how  over,  when  the  sick  die  under 
tins  peculiar  treatment,  there  is  norepvoaeli 
uttered,  no  hint  as  to  the  least  desire  to 
change  doctors  when  the  next  case  copies 
along,  hot,  on  the  contrary,  the  shamans  are 
the  recipients  of  even  heartier  congratulu- 
t ion  t han  w hen  a cure  supervenes,  as  they  are 
gravely  and  humbly  complimented  tor  their 
wonderful  courage  in  attacking  and  facing 
so  powerful  and  wicked  an  evil  genius  as 
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suit  is  almost  always fatal,  for 
the  bleu  of  guarding  against 
sudden  draughts  and  changes 
of  temperature  is  something 
tlmt  au  Indian  mother  can  not 
entertain,  much  less  do,  even 
to  save  her  luiby,  which  she 
loves  as  she  loves  her  own  life. 

When  the  puppOose  has 
Tounded  its  second  yeai'  of  ex- 
istence, it  leaves  the  cradle 
and  begins  to  chew  meat  ami 
salmon  ; it  rims  a limit  the  vil- 
lage for  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
years  without  a scrap  of  cloth- 
ing during  the  summer,  if  a 
boy,  n hd  provided  with  a cor- 
ner of  a blanket  to  wrap  around 
itself  in  winter;  if  it  he  u girl, 
it  is  clad  in  a short  leather 
dress,  the  arms  and  legs  bare. 

A marked  difference  in  treat-  ^ 

ment  of  the  two  sexes  begins 
also  at  a very  early  age.  The 
Irtiys  literally  rim  wild  ; they 
are  not  asked  to  do  any  thing, 
and  they  are  never  punished 
for  the  rankest  insubordina- 
tion ; hut  the  girls  fall  into 
line  behind  their  mothers  as  ' 

soon  ns  they  can  carry  a live- 
pound  weight,  and  become 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  before  they  enter 
their  teens:  industry  mid  sub- 
mission is  the  lesson  they  are  thoroughly 
taught,  while  the  very  opposite  is  held  out 
to  the  boys,  ami  gloried  in  by  them.  lu 
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fathers t but  the  old  warriors  and  women  of 
the  tribe  delight  in  it;  and  the  more  obstrep- 
erous and  impudent  the  young  buck  is,  the 
greater  the  man  he  m to  be.  as  they  say;  In* 
deed,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in 
some  tribes  may  be  faintly  appreciated  by 
the  relation  of  an  incident  that  came  under 
onr  observation. 

Au  old  Shoshone  chief  happened  to  pass 
between  two  mpuuta  of  little  urchins  of  the 
tribe  who  were  playing,  and  in  passing  lie 
chanced  to  intercept  aud  stop  the  flight  of  a 
hall  which  a lively  young  buck  was  driving 
with  alibis  might  ami  main ; this  boy  ran 
out  of  the  crowd  and  up  to  the  warrior,, 
where  he  hauled  off  and  hit  that  person  a 
lusty  blow'  over  the  loins  with  the  shinny 
club  in  his  hands,  and  as  the  old  chief  sharp- 
fv  and  savagely  turned  around,  the  auda- 
cious young  intake  spat  in  bis  face!  What 
then  ? Why,;-  the  warrior  father,  fearing 
that  his  sou  might  be  scared  by  the  sight  of 
his  uncontrollably  angry  face,  quickly  drew 
his  blanket  up  and  over  it,  and  moved  away 
without  a word ! 

A somewhat  comical  characteristic  of  In- 
dian children  is  the  excessively  protuberant 
abdomen  and  the  thin  legs  ami  arms;  a fat, 
chunky  hoy  or  girl  is  a rare  sight  among 
these  people.  Though  the  boys  haunt  the 
streams  and  lake  beaches  throughout  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn;  swimming 
therein  like  ducks,  and  ftfc  oft«m  as  beavers, 
vet  they  always  appear  begrimed,  oily,  and 
dirty  ; they  never  have  any  trouble  with 
their  hair,  and  it  matters  little  to  them  or 
their  friends  whether  the  frowzy  top-knot  is 
**\<*r  combed,  parted  in  the  middle  of  at  tin’ 


side,  or  parted  at  all ; they  troop  about  tbo 
village,  now  rollicking,  now  cowering,  like 
so  many  monkeys.  The  eyes  of  an  average 
Indian  boy  are  small  and  black  ; they  are 
prominent,  without  visible  eyebrows;  large 
eves  are  despised,  because  if.  is  claimed  that 
they  are  weak  and  timid  ; therefore  a hand- 
some boy  must  have  smalt  jetty  optics,  large 
mouth  full  of  stout  teeth,  and  a deep  chest  ; 
while  the  handsomest  girl  is  the  strongest 
one  of  her  age. 

The  pappoosc,  after  being  weaned,  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years  bangs  around  his 
mother,  or  abuses  an  older  sister  if  he  lias 
ope  ; he  pay's  earnest  and  prompt  attention 
to  meals,  and  is  seldom  seen  without  some- 
thing in  his  mouth  ; he  rolls  contentedly  in 
the  ashes  of  the  tire,  ami  spends  hour  after 
hour  during  these  tender  years  in  roasting 
over  the  coals  little  strips  of  meat  or  Ihh 
impaled  on  twigs  or  forked  sticks;  he  be- 
comes early  known  to  all  the  dogs  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  attaches  himself  to  some  favorite 
one  or  two  of  them,  which  receive  all  the 
fresh  bones  and  other  dainty  morsels  that 
He  has  to  spare  from  day  to  day.  Gradually 
his  spider- like  arms  and  legs  grow  stronger, 
and  he  begins  to  essay  murder  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  ami  to  imitate  the  tit  rut  of 
the  warriors  as  they  stalk  from  lodge  to 
lodge;  he  rolls  himself  up  to  sleep  every 
night  in  the  snuggest  and  most  convenient 
place  he  eon  find  in  the  u tepee,”  either  at 
the  feet  of  his  parents  or  coiled  tip  with  his 
rebit  i vcs. 

The  pappoo.se  finds  his  own  playthings 
m a rule,  though  his  father  occasionally  un- 
bends far  enough  in  fashion  his  first  bow 
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$:<;  one  another  incessantly,  They  are 
$ much  given  t«o  singing,  copying  of 
y?  coti m3  from  the  songs  of  their  elders; 

but  this  feature  is  a rather  dreary 
|R  oner  as  the  chant  is  always  dolorous, 
te  though  the  time,  is  kept  well,  ami 
usually  emphasized  by  a baton  beat 
upon  a log  or  a rude  drum. 

The  fact  that  the  Esquimaux  ba- 
W lues  ave  not  managed  like  the  other 
||i  tender  young  savages  of  our  country 
: v is  rather  peculiar,  but  the  child  is 
WS  carried  in  its  mothers  hood  instead, 
until  it  is  old  ami  strong  enough  to 
Wm  walk,  then  it  is  incased  in  a complete 
H suit,  consisting  of  a parky,  breeches, 
ami  boots,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
pjl  dress  of  its  father  or  mother,  as  the 
H case  of  its  sex  may  he.  Then,  too,  this 
m Indian  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
wm  boys  is  not  recognized  by  (hem,  for 
Pb  both  sexes  hove  an  equal  share  of  la- 
bur  to  perform  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
$|j  to  do  it. 

S The  Esquimaux  baby,  being  housed 
up  with  its  parents  so  many  long 
months  of  each  year,  owing  to  the  so- 
verity  of  the  climate  of  its  country,  i h 
richly  provided  with  toys  made  fur  it 
by  its  indulgent  parents*  who  fashion 
willt  considerable  skill  neat  little  im- 
ages of  bears,  foxes,  seals,  and  birds 
out  of  walrus  ivory  and  hone ; tiny 
sleds,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  little 
bracks  are  added  to  the  list,  with  dolls  for 
the  girls,  until  the  child  is  fully  endowed 
with  almost  every  thing  in  miniature  that 
the  simple  surroundings  of  the  hard  life  of 
its  ancestors  can  suggest.  Very  little  pa- 
rental discipline  is  enforced,  but  occasion- 
ally a mother  loses  her  pa- 
tience and  tosses  a naked  ' 

youngster  out  tom  fheitof 
into  the  show  or  keen  on v-  Ip 

i n g w ind,  w here  it  is: 
ily  reduced  to  abject  sub* 
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tigate.  The  girls,  however,  do  nut  part fed- 
pate  much  in  fh<'»e sports,  since  they  become 
eoy  little  old  women  at  a very  early  age,  and 
when  not  on  the  w atery  6$h,and  wood  paths, 
they  are  usually  busily  employed  iu  helping 
their  mothers  gather  mast  and  dry  berries 
and  roots,  scraping,  tanning,  and  sewing 
skins,  rnvclli ng  sinews,  etc., etc.  The  indus- 
try of  Indian  women  is  really  remarkable ; 
they  are  always  lit  work,  from  the  oldest  to 
tin* -youngest,  making  in  this  manner  a won- 
derful contrast  between  the  laborious  dili- 
gence of  an  Indian  girl  and  the  magnificent 
loafing  oTnu  Indian  hoy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  love 
which  Indian  boys  have  for  the  water, 
ami  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  still 
it  is  true  that  they  are  never  clean,  owing 
to  tile  habit  w hich  they  have  of  rubbing 
the  marrow-bone  oil  and  fish  grease over 
their  faces,  bodies,  limbs,  and  hair  at  the 
conclusion  of 


every  meal  and  between 
meals,  so  that  the  cool  and  even  tepid 
stream  water  does  not  tend  to  remove  it 
iu  the  least,  except  in  spots;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  bathing  seems  to  be  to 
Set  the  dirt  all  the  more  linrilv  on  I heir 
begrimed  forms.  When  it  does  come  oft 
it  «;<»1U**S  otr  in  scales. 


Fe.vtiiK ai*  0A»r  cser.n  ru  ray  cur. 
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mission,  and  when  only  too 
glad  to  behave,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the 
sheltering  u igloo.” 

The  Indian  mother  usu- 
ally sings  and  chants  to  her 
baby  in  low  and  frequent- 
ly musical  tones.  Some- 
times these  lullabies  are 
neat  and  pretty  little  com- 
positions, but  the  song  is 
usually  a vague  unmean- 
ing refrain,  or  else  a single 
idea  repeated  over  and 
over;  sometimes  the  moth- 
er apostrophizes  her  son  in 
a song  by  which  she  proph- 
esies its  future  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  one.  She  tells  him  that 
his  little  legs  are  to  become  in  the  fullness  of 
time  as  strong  as  big  pine-trees,  that  his 
tiny  arms  are  to  grow  iuto  muscles  more 
powerful  than  those  of  a huge  grizzly 
bear,  that  he  is  never  to  fail  in  the 
chase,  and  that  he  is  going  to  be 
good  to  his  old  mother  when  she 
shall  become  senile  and  helpless. 


BABY  BASK  KT. 


6UUSWAP  CRADLE. 


The  vagaries  of  caprice  or  fashion  among  Indians 
in  regard  to  naming  their  babies  are  numerous, 
but  the  mothers  are  never  worried  over  the 
trouble  presented  often  to  ourselves,  where  our 
baby  has  two  or  three  rich  relatives  or  Lilly 
vicks,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  adroitly 
choose  the  name  of  the  right  one  for 
that  baby  — tho  one  that  will  come 
down  with  the  cash  expectant:  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  bothers  the  mind  of 
the  savage  mother;  but  immediately 
at  i ts  birth  she  names  it  after  some 
animal,  flower,  or  other  thing,  or  a 
remarkable  event,  and  all  sorts  of 
occurrences.  There  is  no  christen- 
ing party  then  or  thereafter,  and  in 
a few  years  at  the  longest  the 
mother  herself  forgets  the  day  and 
date  of  her  baby’s  birth,  while  the 
child  itself  never  kuows  it — never 
knew  it.  There  is  not  one  mid- 
dle-aged or  adult  Indian  in 
ten  thousand,  if  there  is 
oue  at  all  among  the  un- 
cultivated, who  can  tell 
his  exact  age. 

Why  should  they 
keep  the  record  ? 

They  have  no  le- 
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pal  questions  among  themselves  as  to  the 
time  of  puberty  or  right  of  inheritance. 
The  reply  of  an  aged  Wastonquah  doctor 
to  the  writer  when  questioned  on  this  point 


sums  it  up  pithily  and  Indian-like:  “When 
we  are  young  we  do  not  care  how  old  we 
are,  and  when  we  are  old  we  do  not  care  to 
know.” 


TWILIGHT  MONOLOGUE. 

Can  it  be  that  the  glory  of  manhood  has  passed, 

That  its  purpose,  its  passion,  its  might, 

Have  all  paled  with  the  fervor  that  fed  them  at  last, 

As  the  Twilight  comes  down  with  the  Night  * 

Can  it  be  I have  lived,  dreamed,  and  labored  in  vain, 

That  above  me,  unconquered  and  bright. 

The  proud  goal  I had  aimed  at  is  taunting  mv  pain, 

As  the  Twilight  comes  down  with  the  Night? 

The  glad  days,  the  brave  years  that  were  lusty  and  long, 

How'  they  fade  on  vague  memory’s  sight ! 

And  their  joys  are  like  echoes  of  jubilant  song, 

As  the  Twilight  comes  down  with  the  Night. 

There  is  dew  on  my  raiment ; the  sea  winds  wail  low. 

As  lost  birds  wafted  waveward  in  flight ; 

And  all  Nature  grows  cold,  like  mv  heart  in  its  woe. 

At  the  advent  of  Twilight  and  Night. 

From  the  realm  of  dead  sunsets,  scarce  darkened  as  yet, 
O'er  the  hills,  mist-enshrouded  and  w hite, 

A soft  sigh  of  ineffable,  mournful  regret 

Seems  exhaled  ’twixt  the  Twilight  and  Night. 

0 thou  Genius  of  Art  I have  worshipped  and  blessed ! 

0 thou  soul  of  all  beauty  and  light ! 

Lift  me  up  in  thine  arms,  give  me  warmth  from  thy  breast, 
Ere  the  Tw  ilight  be  merged  in  the  Night ! 

1 may  draw’  from  thy  bosom  miraculous  breath ; 

And  for  once  on  Song's  uppermost  height 

I may  chant  to  the  nations  such  music  in  death 
As  shall  mock  at  the  Twilight  and  Night. 
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deseribahle  halo  of  sadness.  nf  picturesque- 
ne#$  and  temlei  beauty.  Mill  invests  these 
sea  isfc»  along  1 he  fcliiircs  of  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, and  South  Carolina,  which  perhaps 
render*  them  more  inten*Ming  to  the  re- 
flective nitml  than  when  they  were  still  in 
the  zenith  of  their  glory. 

Nowhere  cm  the  face  of  the  earth  is  there 
sneh  ft  CAiigoriei*  of  island#  a*  that  which  is 
Mrnng  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Key  West  to  Charleston.  The  archi- 
pelago of  the  China  Sea  or  of  the  Bahamas 
possibly  includes  as  large  a number,  but 
they  art*  scattered  over  a much  larger  space. 
These  Sea  Islands  are  nil  Hof,  never  over 
ninety  feet  high,  and  are  composed  of  a 
sandy  alluvium  in  some  cases,  in  others  of  a 
soil  formed  of  coral  abraded  to  dost,  w hile 
others,  again,  combine  both  formations. 
They  are  often  divided  from  each  other  or 
from  the  adjoining  main-land  only  by  wind- 


THE  SEA 

(lOlT’J  >N  is  Tnug/'  w as  a .saying  thar  a 
< few  years  ago  was  offence  repealed 
and  Ut-]jc\  e*l  hr  fife  CuifAl  S(aT«s  fLouiituv 
of fuM  dogma  of  political economy.  Comm 
* mo  tinus  r«#  he  an  bftl«icr»f ia  1 Factor  in  t lie 
well-being  of  opr  country,  Wd  it  has  been 
tier  iironed  from  its  former  imperial  posit  ion, 
and  now  rules  by  the  grace  of  God  ami  of 
the  people  only  ns  one  of  a triumvirate,  of 
which  the  other  partners  are  mining  and 
grain.  In  the  days  of  its  pre-eminence  King 
Cotton  swayed  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  onr  land,  and  held  his  citadel  ami  capital 
on  the  Southern  sea-board  among  the  famous 
Sea  Islands.  There,  of  old.  w ns  raised  the 
finest  quality  of  cotton  ever  seen.  There 
the  planters  formed  ;*n  aristocracy  of  vvealt  h, 
intelligence,  and  power,  and  dwelt  as  auto- 
crat#, each  on  hi*  own  plantation  or  island, 
confessing  allegiance  only  to  King  Gorton, 
of  whom  t hey  held  their  domains  in  fief. 

Now  all  that  is  changed.  The  proud  old 
families  arc  scattered  or  dead,  nod  their 
lordly  residences  are  either  abandoned  or 
razed  to  the  ground.  Vast  plantations  are 
divided  into  small  lot*  among  numerous 
negroes  living  in  rude,  shanties,  and  the 
cultivation  of  corn  and  “garden  truck”  lias 
taken  the  place  of  Sen  island  cotton,  of 
which  only  a small  quantity  is  now  raised, 
and  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  But  an  in- 
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broad,  burnished,  wave  less  surface  of  tUc 
trampiil  river.  Two  hours  of  8teamiii<*  hy 
tile  crooked  shores  of  t he  St.  Johns  brougl*? 
1MJ  in  sight  of  the  ocean  and  the  tQaxtt*g\V<?j>t 
bur,  ami  tlm  palms  of  Mayport  mill  Ptk*c 
Town.  The  former  is  a cJianumg  Uttftf 
place  Oh  the  extreme  edge  of  t lu?  lnaiu-Mud 
at  the  month  of  the  river,  ranged  along  & 
coral  beach  deriving  ita  name  from  the  firsr 
title  of  the  St.  John*.  Its  most  ComspicuoUS 
building  i«  a eon  vent  intended  as  tlm  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  Sisters  of  Jacksonville 
Pilot  Town  is  a mere  row  of  cozy,  pictur- 
t&tptc  cottages  near  tlm  waters  edge,  «»u 


ing  lint  deep  creeks  tli rough  which  the  tide 
flows.  These  channels  are  sometimes  so 
narrow  and  overgrown  with  long  sighing 
sedge  that  one  is  hardly  conscious  that  the 
banks  represent  distinct  islands  separated 
by  1 he  waters  iff  the  oei'iiu.  But  although 
their  formal  ion  would  seem  adapted  to  ren- 
der these  islands  monotonous  and  uninter- 
esting, they  are  really  lull  of  attractions, 
for  they  are  often  overgrown  in  the  most 
enchanting  manner  by  oak  forests,  groves 
of  palm,  ami  lianas,  while  the  delicious  *ea- 
hfeezeH  of  a semi  -tropical  dime  and  the  bis- 
tutic  legends  and  associations  of  the  past 


iniAVi.*  is  nit:  roKtip/,  roar  ot.eum,  it-LAsc. 


Batten  Island,  where  the  pilots  live  who 
aid  vessels  to  cross  the  somewhat  danger- 
ous bar.  Their  observatory  consist#  of  an 
old  mast;  whose  emw>-nest  »a  reached  by 

transverse  barn  nailed  to  the  spar. 

Batten  Island  has  until  recently  been  in- 
cluded with  Fort  George  Island,  containing 
but  forty-seven  acres,  ami  separated  from  it 
only  by  a narrow  creek,  But  it*  right  to  a 
name  and  existence  of  its  own  is  now  im 
longer  denied  to  it.  If  is  owned  by  Cap- 
tain Jtdjnson,  a keen-witted  Swedish  man- 
ner, who  for  many  years  has  piloted  vessels 
on  the  St.  Johns,  and  has  succeeded  in  nccu 
mulating  rjnite  a property,  during  an  adven- 
ftiroiiK  rarj'cr,  liy  “ tl.r.nvi„K  „„  HI,cIlor  <„ 
wimhviml.  h,,rl  Uh,u,l,  which  i* 

!* '**•'"  liv,‘  nMl,‘s  »*  bv  <-r.M»ine 

the  salt  creek  on  a rustic  bridire  *rn«  > x 


invest  them  with  a wonderful  poetic  haze, 
like  tlte  golden  vapor  which  sunset  weaves 
over  the  roofs  and  spires  of  a distant  town. 

Gradually  approaching  these  isles  by 
steamboat  and  by  rail,  it  Wm  at  .Jackson- 
ville, on  the  St.  Johns  —a  lovely  town  stand- 
ing on  the  border-land  between  poetry  and 
prose — that  I set  out  to  saunter  among  the 
8en  islands,  and  dream  and  wander  among 
them  for  a few  choice  weeks  stolen  out  of 
the  rushing  century. 

Tim  Hues  of  Herbert; 

••  S'veer  day,  ho  cool,  so  calm,  *o  bright, 

■The  fcrfdnll  of  the  earth  nhd  skU',,‘ 
were  contiriually  repeating  themselves  in 
my  mind  that  glorious  day  when  J started 
for  George.  Island.  A jimtc  perfect 

morning  was  never  seen  than  that  which 
mirrored  the  peaceful  little  town  and  the 
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m one  enters  the  island  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  in  the  United  States,  not  tor  any 
one  striking  ohjeet,  but  because  of  tlie  viv- 
idness of  the  tints,  and  the  blending  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  picture  in  a harmo- 
nious whole.  On  the  right  is  the  all-encir- 
cling sea,  breaking  on  the  bar  in  long  lines 
of  Hashing  foam,  and  shading  into  the  titling 
n deep  purple  under  the  breath  of  the  trade- 
wind.  On  the  left  tire  lofty  shell  mounds, 
densely  draped  with  vegetation,  ami  rising 
above  Halt  meadows  like  green  islands,  lie- 
lore  ns  is  the  central  ridge  of  the  island — a 
wonderful  mass  of  verdure,  oak  woods  and 
pines  atid  palms  inextricably  interwoven, 
and  presenting  a rounded  surface  of  eme- 
rald almost  as  regular  as  the  clipped  groves 
of  Versailles.  Meadows  green  and  gold, 
decked  with  long  rank  grass  ami  flowers, 
form  the  foreground,  which  gradually  leads 
tip  to  the  middle  distance.  Overarching  all 
is  a vault  of  deep  azure,  w here  the  blue  fla- 
mingo sails  and  tins  sea-eagle  soars  and  hov- 
ers, ami  wheeling  gracefully,  swoops  royally 
on  Ids  prey. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delight,  approach- 
ing intoxication,  with  which  one  accepts  tin* 
simple  fact  of  existence  us  he  breathes  the 
exhilarating  air  of  this  magical  island,  and 
revels  in  the  voluptuous  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation,  the,  splendor  of  the  sunrise  over 
the  sea,  the  solemn  pageantry  of  the  sunset 
beyond  the  rolling  velvet  of  its  forests,  the 
dreaminess  of  mid-day,  gazing  through  vise 


tas  of  columnar  palms  on  the  aznvu  of  the 
sea  fuding  otV  to  unseen  lauds,  and  lit  by 
here  and  there  the  flaky  gleam  of  a sail; 
while  the  mocking-bird,  poised  on  the  mag- 
nolia’s topmost  hough, enraptures  the  daw  n 
with  his  wild  warbling,  a rnl  thrills  the  still 
moonlight  with  passionate  improvisations. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  scenery  of  Fort 
George  Island  is  that  more  than  any  other 
spot  1 have  seen  in  our  country  it  seems  to 
unite  the  vegetation  of  two  zones.  The 
trees  are  more  Northern  than  Southern — the 
pine  and  the  oak— hut  they  assume  a form 
and  richness  of  growth  that  ally  them  to 
the  rank  vegetation  of  the  jungles  of  the 
Amazon ; and  although  neither  the  cocoa 
nor  the  date  palm  grows  there,  the  cabbage- 
palms  are  so  masterfully  added  here  and 
there  at  tlm  most  effective  points,  like  the 
Inst  and  most  telling  touches  in  a painting, 
that  they  give  the  effect  of  consummate  art, 
and  convey  the  idea  of  a tropical  isle,  w hich 
is  heightened  by  the  lovely  beaches  of  cor- 
allimvsand,  which  are  often  approached  by 
woody  avenue*.  where  the  darkling  light 
speckled  with  sunlight  gives  the  impression 
of  noonday  struggl  ing  t hrough  the  pictured 
panes  of  a Gothic  cathedral. 

Near  the  excellent  hotel,  which  is  superb- 
ly situated  within  howr-sliot.  of  tin*  shore*  is 
a lull  ninety  feet  high,  the  loftiest  land  on 
the  coast  from  Burnegat  around  to  Cedar 
Keys,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a distance  of 
1500  miles.  Above  the  woods  which  crest 
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*^’•*7  l'uniMNj  this  - 4 ; * t 4 JUClit  \H 

J nl  cotitfVKlirk^l  > w kilo  some 

^ Cr  tbfeftg  f<>  bo  t b«»  toiiiUs  of  hypo- 

* 7r  thlVtkill  AfftfrUtfi  ‘dike is  betoug- 
k 'iu.  ing  centime*  ago  k*  A hypothet- 

ical gs»m«ou  which  occupied  a 
li ypoihetical  fort  in  some  hypo- 
thetical age  on  some  hypothet- 
ical spot  of  this  island.  The  truth  is  that 
very  little  is  definitely  known  of  the  past 
history  of  this  green  isle  of  the  sea.  But 
1 think  careful  investigation  may  develop 
further  traces  of  man.  That  tlm  Indians 
occupied  it  at  one  time  is  certain.  Wheth- 
er they  erected  the  shell  mounds  or  no,  the 
fact  remains  that  Indian  skeletons,  buried  in 
a sitting  posture,  together  with  implements 
of  a very  archaic  character,  have  been  found 
in  the  mounds.  Tin- Spaniards  were  the  next 
owners,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that 
they  had  a fort  on  the  island,  for  how  other- 
wise can  we  account  for  the  name  ? What 
investigation  I have  been  aide  to  give  to 
the  subject  certainly  points  to  the  existence 
of  Ait  unfinished  fort  midway  between  Tal- 
bot Inlet  and  Pilot  Town,  near  the  beaeli. 
The  researches  of  Sparks  and  Packman  into 
the  early  chtouidesof  the  country  bring  out 
very  dearly  certain  facts  about  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  8t,  Johns  River.  Jean  Ri~ 
ban  1 1 the  Huguenot  discovered  it  on  the  1st 
day  of  May,  15(&,  whence  the  river  was  called 
the  River  of  May,  and  May  port,  near  the 
month,  is  doubtless  named  niter  the  river. 
The  French  built  Fort  Charlotte  on  a bluff 
four  miles  from  the  month, where  a battery 
was  placed  by  the  Confederates  during  the 
late  war.  This  fort  was  surprised  by  Me- 
nendez  the  Spaniard,  who  founded  St.  Au- 
gustine, 
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the  hill  rises  an  observatory,  which  contains 
a stone  block  placed  there  by  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey Service  to  verify  the  altitude  of  that 
eminence.  Following  this  hill  to  where  it 
dips,  one  suddenly  finds  himself  confronted 
by  a view  of  Point  Isabel — one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  striking  prospects  of  Fort 
George  Island.  A rustic  seat  has  been  placed 
there,  and  under  the  shade  of  oaks  embossed 
with  lichen  one  can  at  his  ease  gaze  on  the 
sedgy  lagoon  at  his  feet,  the  wooded  point 
terminating  in  three  sentinel  palms,  the  yel- 
low sands,  and  the  surf  perpetually  rolling 
on  the  bar  and  the  beach  of  Talbot  Island  in 
two  ridges,  whose  rhythmic  roar  is  faintly 
wafted  upon  the  air,  fragrant  with  the  odor 
of  many  flow  era. 

Talbot  Island  is  separated  from  Fort 
George  Island  by  a channel  navigable  for 
small  craft.  It  consists  at  one  cud  of  des- 
olate hut  wonderfully  beautiful  hills  of 
snowy  sand,  tufted  here  and  there  with 
salt  grass.  Elsewhere  it  contains  some  tine 
loamy  soil,  amt  at  one  time,  when  the  Tal- 
bot clan  was  in  its  prime,  much  cotton  was 
raised  there,  hut  the  family  has  frittered 
away,  ami  a few  thriftless  negroes  and  half- 
breeds  alone  live  there,  depending  mostly 
upon  fishing. 

Proceeding  on  through  the  forest,  north- 
ward from  the  observatory,  one  comes  on 
two  unknown  graves,  which  were  complete- 
ly concealed  and  forgotten  in  the  mazes  of 
the  wilderness  until  a road  w as  cut  through, 
when  they  were  discovered.  Built  of  brick 
plastered  over,  and  inernsted  with  green 
moss,  tlieir  peculiar  form  invites  specula- 
tion, ami  suggests  various  theories  concern- 
ing their  origin.  By  some  it  is  stated  in  the 
most  direct  manner  that  they  are  the  graves 


In  the  gray  of  a rainy  dawn  he 
stole  Oil  the  feeble  garrison  and  put  them  all 
to  the  sword,  Ri baulk  having  sailed  against 
St.  Augustine  with  the  fleet  and  500  men. 
A terrible  storm  threw  the  fleet  on  the 
shore  near  Matanzas  Inlet,  and  Menendez. 
by  the,  most  atrocious  treachery,  on  three 
occasions  inveigled  the  shipwrecked  crews 
iuto  his  grasp,  and  butchered  them,  to  the 
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number  of  r.(iO,  iti  u lonely  hollow  *pfu\ 
notv  Hided  Mat an /}as,  or  tiro  I’lnee  of  Blood. 
No  pevpefritfefl  on  this  oouUimut;  was 
ever  Vnpro  hear^  tht  Aiv^^a* 

cm  pf  the  Hn^oonot^  by  Mo Aftm* 
these  ovowN  the  Hpanbud*  chadded  fib* 
nature  0 Fort  ihnrhme  B>  .San  Mm  too,  mid 
ororioif  t'^^* 0 Ihe  Tmfrituee  of  fch#  $hv~ 
er  <d*  Mayc  f)rm of  these  was  uudod bB'dly 
where.  Mj*y-*pbrF  now  *tMiuhs and  th*  /fcUiier 
W«;mhl  nfttnmHy  amii  ro  have  been  on  fort 
■ Order  igu  IMaud,  on  t he  ripol  uhpy<f 

The  Trench  . afOTi'riiiiK'nt,  from  won* 
of  policy*  dm*l  ihnft  to  take  any  'unti<v  pf  tbr*- 

tT»mrmeht  recoiyed  hy  a FVeuth  vopioiiy  #f 
t he  fiamV  of  ^hd^punhird*  in  mUe  of  peace. 
But  tie  ml  vu.1  ofticer 

of  iunht*r  ' disti ii.^uiNhb<l  <ti<tiPilsr 

ferjijfMuoi  by ■:'pfiy>itcv:‘»?)it^|*Tjlsc.  to  wreak 
vi*ny;.‘-v!o;o  Oil  .the  ^paoi.crd*..  • 'With  only 
throe  wu&II  Y*to?<’d*  me l 1-0  men,  mchidio# 
the  efCxvs,  ho  smled  f<n?  the  St.  htaxyh  Kivdr 
:>t  I . i haudiii:l,  Hi?  fi.lilUtl  the  FlhitfWi  hom- 
iny, Avi  M>  hate  to  wool  the  Spaniards,  who 

I \$ fi  !>hHo  tfyihJcr  to.  pnjxiprt  fkyifi  W i t h i hi\ 
iu * \ o V (\)$  jj&kh AitiT t tnvstafce . tri  three- day s 
»!m-  Jmiiaoc  ii:  ^#-5*1 : *1r*»t  u . force  - if  sav.-ure  bl- 
h«*s  hi  wg.r-pfth:»K  rniil  h’hviojr  twenty  men 
iff  tip*  t3*?4;ff  pO}t*iriihlH‘  fie  Otntrgne.H  start  <Hl 
out  hit  the  Ifiver  Of  Afcty  in  hoofs,  the  In- 
dfoM's  tfoVn^hy  tuna  and  &\r  i uim in# : the  fo? 

ilhereuTi  nujfc  !•■»  * * ' r; 

help  a thrill  of  fo* 
mir.it  mil  ns  hr  com 

*i«{«0>*  tW  heroic  .' kSSw^?-v.::':’--;' 


**'Tb  arms! .to  anus!  the  ireneh  ;>ii 
upon  nsf’Tun*;  through  the  wooib,  -mid  at 
tin;  Rttuie  in^rnni  the  piefemg  yeJIrf  of  (hi 
wivqgr#  burst  fin  the  w\  a*  Freneh  un<l  In- 
iliaos  leapiol  p<;Vl*uiell  ov»*r  the  rampart  ..  In 
u few  m i on  res  ail  vs.ms  o ver,  amt  #t%fy  Sp;ue 
ia^bs  the  whoh?  of  the  gnrriaon,  lay  <h'<nh 
An  m .iar^v  boat  which  rhey  iVrnwd  at  haml 
tn  the  nirAiiher  ^i^hty  jhcifto.y 
diuielv  pushed  off  to  earn  the  fori  at  Max- 
port,  while  the  ImHaus.  hMhBn<r  their  hows 
aiiddfroxys  nhoye  the  v\  jjtyf,  plniipo]  hi  and 
acioHs*  Th*-  tHtiuf]  oKKf » wmm  imv 
*:lsftide.,  -atni  fhr  £;uT!.sou  at  Mnfpoi’t  wane 
soph  vylieie  rlo-ir " eoiiiradfs  flf  Fort  (ienree 
had  (In  fbh ’hdloo  day , the  liirtf 

after  Faster,  Fort  .Van  Mhk*o  xxhs 
at  tii**Ki*et.  A froi  tn-  of  tin*  garrison  w as 
elrecUotl  hy  mi  nm-httevade,  and  DoiHiimpm 
de  t'iO’.rireay,  heading;  the  avsa.oH.  fnllnen! 
the  Hatlxih^  part  x into  Ho-  fert,  and  the  *|an 
TimVn,  to  the  nnmVie;r  of  2F0,  w ere  put  to  ffe 
.sword.  Thus  h\  Tyco  th,,vs  the  Bpaoinids 
v^fe  e*pnpH‘tidx  ami  fthu*:»il,V  ntdite.vahfl 
Troiiv  tim  hhxep  of  Mnyl  ttf  drdei  of  Omni- 
uixpie  «i*v  fionrgU*A  fbe  tTiVfe  (off*  \\fid 
r>e/.ed  to  |lje  urvitinh  ^Uit'h  ho  ihjnht 
counts  fdr  iWim.f  l.hal  ifo  remiiiirK  of1  u hilf 
now  e^isT  at  Fort  <>Foi^  I « laud;  TJpf 
Frem  h now  sailed  awa y,  and  for  .sunn*  ye^i> 
tin-  iiiyer  of  Max  v.n.^  ief.  to  . the  JmUau^, 


sron.)  t>; 
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But  the  Spaniards  event nally  returned,  and 
held  possession  there  until  this  century. 

The  Spanish  Governor  of  St.  Augustine 
made  a grant  of  Fori  George  Island  to  one 
M^ueen,  \\  ho  sold  it  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  \\  ho 
in  turn  deeded  it  to  Captain  Kingsley,  n 
Scotchman*  who  obtained  it  by  foreclosure 
<d*  a mortgage.  These  successive  owners 
made  Fort*  George  n sugar  ami  cotton  grow- 
ing and  negro-breeding  island,  and,  isolated 
by  their  position,  to  a certain  extent  defied 
public  opinion,  if  not  the  laws,  and  were,  in- 
deed, like  feudal  lords,  clothed  with  a brief 
but  undisputed  authority.  They  lived  on 
a place  called  the  Homestead,  td though 
named  hy  its  present  Yankee  occupants  the 
Cedars. 

Leaving  the  mysterious  graves  in  the 
forest,  ami  continuing  on  along  the  noble 
avenue,  winding  now  under  dense  oak 
woods  lit  by  the  scarlet  flashes  of  the  coral- 
lino  honeysuckle,  and  defended  hy  clusters 
of  the  spiky  palmetto  called  the  Spanish- 
bayonet,  which  resembles  a bristling  sheaf 
of  bayonets,  or  threading  a more  open  grove 
of  stat uearpte  pines,  like  caryatides  susfam- 
ing  a roof  of  verdure  against  the  azure,  we 
come  at  last  to  the  most  interesting  spot  on 
the  Island,  the  old  Homestead.  The  rear 
part  of  the  building  is  of  an  antiquity  ante- 
dating the  Revolution.  Subsequently  The 
f 1*011 1,  which  is  now'  the  main  building,  was 
added,  with  its  four  projecting  angle*,  sug- 
gesting in  form  a fortress.  Recently  other 


rooms  have  been  built  between  the  angles, 
but  the  central  ball  continues  open,  al- 
though capable  of  being  closed  in  winter, 
when  it  is  heated  bv  the  massive  fire-place 
at  one  end.  Scarce  a pistol-shot  from  the 
house  wind*  the  arui  of  the  sea  called  Tal- 
bot Inlet,  which  divides  Fort  George  and 
Talbot  islands.  Venerable  trees  of  Match- 
dimensions,  cedars,  oaks,  ami  pines,  and 
graceful  orange,  walnut,  and  magnolia  trees, 
surround  and  overarch  the  dwelling,  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  such  varied  but  too 
often  unrecorded  scenes. 

The  former  slave  quarters,  some,  thirty- 
five  d wellings  of  coquina,  ranged  in  a half- 
inoon.  -flank  the  grounds  several  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear.  Many  of  them  are  in 
ruins,  but  those  which  remain  are  draped 
with  ivy.  Beyond  is  a lather  stiff  lint  ma- 
jestic avenue  of  palms.  The  grave -yard, 
where  several  hundred  slaves  were  buried 
in  the  old  plantation  days, was  between  the 
house  and  the  negro  quarters,  and  is  now 
ploughed  over,  ami  yields  heavy  crops.  It. 
w as  a short  shrift  and  a hurried  burial  the 
poor  slave  received.  The  grave-yard  was 
placed  there  by  Captain  Kingsley,  ns  tradi- 
tion states,  in  order  to  prevent  the  slaves, 
who  were  excessively  superstitious,  from 
leaving  their  cabins  at  night  to  steal  corn 
from  the  barn.  The  storks  in  which  they 
were  sometimes  confined  still  remain  in  th«‘ 
barn,  but  the  prison-house  has  been  torn 
down. 
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Uaptaiti  Kingsley  seems  to  have  boon  a 
man  of  marked  originality  and  force  of 
character,  shrewd,  canny,  a law  unto  him- 
self, a despot  who  combined  the  elemental 
traits  of  planter,  slaver,  and  buccaneer,  but 
tempered  at  least  by  certain  negative  vir- 
tues ; although  he  died  thirty -six  years 
ago,  the  name  of  the  King  of  Fort  George 
still  survives,  and  will  continue  to  pique 
curiosity  ami  give  rise  to  legends  in  that 
region  tor  ages  to  come. 

He  built  and  often  commanded  his  own 
ships,  and  brought  his  slaves  directly  from 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  one  of  his  voyages 
an  African  princess  twelve  years  of  age  was 
presented  to  him  by  her  father.  He  brought 
her  to  America,  gave  her  some  little  educa- 


administnitor  of  the  estate*  One  of  her 
daughters  was  married  to  a Mr.  Sammis, 
with  a dower  of  some  $30,000,  and  a grand- 
son of  t his  African  princess  became  a United 
States  consul.  At  the  other  end  of  Fort 
George,  now  Batten  Island,  Kingsley  built 
himself  a house  of  some  size,  which  is  now 
in  ruins;  there  lived  Flora,  liis  black  inis* 
tress.  He  divided  his  time  about  equally-, 
between  the  two  places.  Her  children  also 
received  plantations  on  the  St.  Johns  Riv- 
er, a ud  she  seems  to  have  found  him  a kind 
master.  She  churned  his  butter  for  him 
daily  in  a bottle.  Captain  Kingsley  is  de- 
scribed by  one  who  knew  him  well  as  a 
small,  spare  man,  who  wore  square-toed, 
silver-buckled  shoes  to  the  last,  aud  was 
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tiou,  and  took  her  to  his  bed  and  board 
without  publication  of  the  banns.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  ho  carried  her  to 
Hnyti  and  made  her  his  legal  wife.  Ma'am 
Hannah,  as  sbo  was  called,  bore  him  sever- 
al children.  Her  sou  George  had  a hand- 
some property  settled  on  him  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  after  Kingsley's  death  became 


generally  seen  about  the  plantation  sport- 
ing a Mexican  poncho.  His  usual  excluum- 
tion  was.  “Dear  God  Almighty  .m  As  a 
planter  he  was  excelled  by  few.  He  under- 
stood most  thoroughly  all  the  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  the  best  Sen  Isl- 
and cotton. 

It  was  w ith  regret  that  I found  the  hour 
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break  the  monotoiiy  of  such  a 
stretch  of  sand,  and  count  less 
sea-birds,  snipe,  cranes,  curlew, 
plover,  and  teal  dot  the  glisten- 
ing bench.  No  finer  race-course 
can  be  found.  When  flic  moon 
rises,  at  the  fail,,  above  the  sea, 
the  scene  is  superb.  One  day, 
when  out  driving,  we  started 
a brace  of  ducks.  They  could 
only  rise  against  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  directly  in 
our  teeth.  Laying  on  the  lash, 
we  gave  chase.  The  race  was 
long  ami  exciting;  the  ducks 
kept  just  within  shot,  but  the 
galloping  horses  were  finally 
gaming  on  them,  when  a curve 
in  the  beach  obliged  us  to 
swerve,  while  the  birds  flew 
out  to  sea.  Lucky  for  them 
that  we  had  no  fowling-piece 
with  us.  Alligators,  deer,  and 
bear  are  still  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  island. 

FernandiUtt,  a place  of  some 
§D00  people,  is  very  charmingly 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Amelia  River  and  Cumberland 
Sound,  at  the.  northern  end  of 
the  island.  The  sound  is  a no- 
ble sheet  of  water,  inclosed  by 
Tiger,  Amelia,  and  Cumberland 
islands  and  the  main-land.  Its 
shores  are  lined  with  the  thin 
tracery  of  slender  pines,  and  on 
the  east  it  empties  into  the 
iMv.ii),  which  there  is  white 
w ith  the  foam  of  several  formi- 
dable bars. 


.loax-uocsii,  rtviAVtjtXx, 


But  the  channel  is 
a good  one,  and  affords  entrance  to  large 
vesstds.  The  town  is  on  a rolling  site, 
which,  if  never  very  high,  is  so  broken  and 
abrupt  as  to  be  exceedingly  picturesque. 
It  is  divided  into  old  ami  new  Fermi n- 
dina.  The  former,  an  ancient  Spanish  set- 
tlement, is  a curious,  sleepy  lmmlet,  overt- 
pied  chiefly  by  pilots;  near  to  it  is  Fort 
Clinch,  a huge  unfinished  brick  structure. 
A wide  hollow,  doored  w ith  a salt-marsh, 
divides  the  two  places.  It  is  traversed  by 
a most  useful  wooden  walk  on  trestle-work, 
which  was  built  by  the  efforts  of  the  Misses 
Seyton,  two  spinsters  of  Oldtown,  who,  by 
great  spirit  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  now  a 
few  planks,  now  a few  pounds  of  nails,  now 
a day’s  work,  until  it  was  finished. 

The  new  town  of  Fernandina,  culled  after 
a Spaniard  named  Fern  wide?,  although  long 
under  Enfftpeati  sway,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a place  of  recent  growth.  Amelia 
Island  was  for  a long  time  divided  into  a 
few  large  plantations,  and  the  family  of 
ViUabuiga  held  a leading  place  among  its 
planters.  None  of  that  family  now  remain 


come  when  I must  leave  Fort  George  Island. 
Its  lovely  seeuery.  and, above  all,  the  salubri- 
onsness  of  its  atmosphere,  scarcely  equalled 
any  where  else  on  onr  coast,  fascinated 
and  urged  me  to  linger.  But  life  is  short, 
and  the  other  Sea  Islands  present  attrac- 
tions of  their  own  which  cal  let!  me  away, 
and  I turned  my  steps  toward  Femamlina, 
on  Amelia  Island,  which  is  separated  from 
Fort  George  l»v  Nassau  River,  If  is  sur- 
prising that  two  sea  islands  only  thus  nar- 
rowly divided  from  each  other  should  be  so 
unlike.  Amelia  litis  attractions  entirely  its 
own,  but  seems  to  belong  rather  to  a north- 
ern zone,  while  Fort  George  constantly  sug- 
gests the  tropics  by  the  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetatiou  and  the  amenity  of  its  air.  Ame- 
lia Island  is  ent  irely  composed  of  shells  and 
fine  coral  sand,  thinly  coveted  w ith  a sparse 
soil.  Ou  the.  sea  side  is  a continuous  beach 
fifteen  miles  long,  broad,  hard,  white,  and 
smooth  as  a floor.  On  one  side  is  the  ever- 
rolling  surf,  on  the.  other  are  the  low,  ale 
rupt  cliffs,  fringed  with  long  salt  grass,  and 
here  and  there  a scrubby  palmetto.  Worm- 
eaten  logs,  bits  of  w reek,  and  bat tered  hulks 
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anil  the  inland  is  cut  uv  i#tto  unto;* 
jail  (iV# hoUlo  dd  v$  twl  yd  } ii e m fir $ v At j rat 
of  oriiiig&t*  and early  }mi&<  *t  caw  f.>*-;r- 

r^K.  i4ial  lay  the  ^arii^WmavkifiSv 

T \y  i » xu  in  ii  »f* t. tlcrtiHtifa,  iftoUi  iUi  d if  ffrrteyi t ; 
lm>o  aiming  n \t  a long  t iiv  t*re uyi n«*r  si  ore, 
oO  or»<  OfracOog  btn»»igr-uii7m'  from  tho 
NiwrWf:.-  ’Ne^r.  Ft^rj t n ttx 
plantation  lAWoO  i i V t h f leddc  English 
Uou$*  uf  Evsniont,  member*  of  whibli  diiriirg: 


Uirf.ft,  Jsklrifvs  <uni  steamer*#  constantly  pa*i.v- 
lugiii  or  putting;  to  •**;**.  arid  iii^yy  inii$d{ 
•ondug  up  to  tfce  ^LurvriKf  n ix  rnT-hiu* 
to  M>  the  cracker*  aUmjy  mmvug  tn  l/ui  h 
i/i  -tlM  iAtoHf  priin  itVvp  ''$$)$&  ;uv«l  *$orMJWtVUf~ 

.Wtij#  ami  Caperiiig  tty thi - -rti • i ' • i>>T’ 

frolicking  Viegrp  mrhit^,  >Vliv»  viiitJ  iliem 
i-otts.  XhfcfcdiWina;  *i.;»tde  hid*  obodjitl  Vik.< 
Ku ;h- k pfirvi v.x..  Afal { {» iimi »ni  dor f ri  u* g iytky •• 

uvi  y*i  tired lilt?  uegio  U^irr. ' ;&mi*ws  $&• 


nir  JryF.xiCK.  u*:v3vr*uc?rA*i>i£.v 


low*  :m*  these  colored  hula,  full  of  vono- 
romO:  *_*\|if«r.-.Mon,  and  early  learning  t<» 
tiiuoth.  lnr^t’  wonts  thuf  *fci'*k  in  tlnur  truth 
and  tli7t‘an  n focbok**-  thrill : r wa*  tifteo 

ji  tiuxsbit  %*  ii  .rmdW  ut  nsitsaT  bn  rut  w ii  ieh 

O.MV&  IVf  COlllO  tv-  *ho  hole*  df  KX\  t To 

u penning  fry  dmusmiug;  ojtJmAes 

aod  blowing  an  ruv  i*utoj»etK  Xf  H»rtv  n-u« 
md  mi  felt  umsdV  iu  the  piudormoncic, there 
was  i;rtt ui)d. tr  ?i  rliytbf^  ifro  s»  ndr-  |toi  u 
pttaiigimiH  tii  fh»  ^PfWfeft  fl>r 

t /‘  Pniuokiiid'  rsot.^n.oU^t 
»d  rh-in,  xva*  a liiiira^Tdr. 

TVftot  mliuti  ih  a very  v^ra^oivt.aatn  jn  ious 
resort*  nud  i at  t rao tv<«n*  U>  tlio  yavlif  vmhu 
Atavridtnou  are  quirie. 

I’lertuTol  ttwif  Hie  ijiioix 

r.tlrr  z\ovU,tiri  \\ |UUVrt inUtllV**  for  tnilMOgv  0\jfl 
t hnd>v  tworaff  t o iVo  ffc  f i iiyt  t tn  tit  6 gu  oio.  I f 
% A yifry  Jilo.'Wrtivt  Sfiii  7rdri^H  t ii^  >ouiMl  < d 
;TfI»Vi'i.fr  on  tlio  co^t  df 
Widylt  otm-  of  tbr  attfei  atti-aeiivr  of  t ho 
Slot  :l:d;>»id5s  ?S>oriy  fbirt.v  mtle*  Iona  and 
two  -to  fhivt-  jnii‘3  hi  widiii.it  is)-o\i'rrii 
” » 1 1 ♦ o>au:ioHrt-,ft  <d  oak.  n idrU  off- 

*>!>  ^i>tVii4  m*nr)y  one  Imtitirtal  and  itfiv  iri?r, 
ycarliiifii  Out  long,  twisted,  kjad^ri,  tiyii- 


tlof  lakti  t'ert titry  ritl t i vat »>d  indigo 
Aftid  ♦^eid  fhe,.  wilrmrablo  liutel  of  tV.niini- 
the  Kgnioat  in-  nattied,  vvldrlj.  i*<  one 
of  ih»*  ftotybv  iu  tlifr  ^outU.  FUn  fVmn 

is  |:o  rely  »ddtf«'d  i»y  r\-S^<»ut*u  Yu  Jr*  ; it  iw 
laid  dut.  aod  uhhongh  ^tdt  in  a 
n>Muri(  eomYdiyn.  £Oiitau>>  at- 

i r.f  •»  m- r.  *jVHi>U«lo:e<i  amt  olunuio^  ^tfri  ts. 
Tlje  v:y{dyroV‘j  -fdOho  vvatdr  rmk,  a rn|Hdh 
- n-  -.V "mg.  tfv»:,  Vanf  iilon  ? hi-  stfodfc'O  -;«iid  ibr 
pi  s? I vtis  kH‘-  bri Ii ?attf : \wi th  j ng 

iTt^unddt  m^siis  of  aiHl  tlo  iiiiptuiu} 

glory  of'Hm  jHmioyf  ran  iuy%  sc  a rls>f  IVlivWdm, 
The  Uglif-iiotisd  *>f  dVroandioa  is 
al  ly  ditivn)  efl , « at il^  fr»>jnrtjur  j(^drtr-‘a  #£w\i 
rrdwttad  v<rt t\\  a imist  .fiw%\xvt*Qn£\ 
gror^  of  atiOfidft-  toifafr  . ' ' , . ft  , • .*  f .;’  ; 

The  «eononrr<::dfi  a' itt|inT>?incr  of  Ec^rtia it' 
dina,  yrJid'U  h-  tfcxMs  :t*  ».  «iOr!> 

a<  ,j  jmiut  for  r).ir  r .v[«ort;*t  i.vn  >.«.(  r!u-  on»d- 
mds  of  the  inferior  >>f  Fit»iida\  If-  v*  tf jr? 
jrtjciHt  * n t 1 1‘  rmi  n m of  iho  Atj  an  fir  and  frtfl  f 
Jiiiilroad.  ami  largo  Ttv»ar»tttnf¥  of  )oml»orf 
tiifjKmt  mc>  tteiin;  a ml  ye^d  are  Uvou  gh  t 

thyro  for  shifonetit  to  hdmo  And  bnydgii 
poifs.  Two  or  i frffu’  ?tah'r«  nit  also  o \vtv» 
n\  at  FenoMiiilniav  With  flitch  eviffeht*%s  df 
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Of 

■ voyd.o 
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H 

myomas*  mawxixk, 


wrinkle*!  iuio  ;'..fik<?.-:  aitus 

‘'fortk'tb'  j&ilu : a ..  on  :%tiiii(^. 

Tbo  £atttUHj  folds  of  mo**  aotl  tlic 

long  f'm/ky  coils  of  ill**  !m?>ir  vmc« 

mbl.to  tiw  uojHivmji  vo  aoil 
These  Woods,  ivhirf?  in  t Uti  fmtftcr  of 

tiro  sm*j)u*ssc»l  by  ilufe  »i*K-  of  ifr*f 

Allan  tic.  I'nilor  rrw*^  iiivJiiVR:  \u  thm 

yahncito  jiuigle  that  gfows  afroot  thcii 


4Mm1  n«'i \rd’  any  thing-'  elst*.  Tkii 
pUiufofjdti  uidu<io4  lift*  northern  p^rt  to 
rluuO*  tuiueii  titan v f Uuo*au«i 

acres,  /flUt  ftWoidtef  Auffbr  fws* ify,  wa?  a <:n 
rious  ciraractaf.  wboylmuJ  mi  hi*  ilmua*^ 
*mn«Mvha<  like  Kiotiskn*  ;U  Fc»rf 
SiuSlt-  hvs  d tnuh  ;;Uw.;  j*ta  jitjffy  U&*  mi 

tlci;  ii t ijpitjr.it);  among  l fr»i  J i'i cl  f emu 

biutoi  with  {lib  War.  has  completed.  the  rub; 


tLy  jbfrTvalc*  aoM  j ufiUf(">t:itp. 


IO.lt  5, 

gl  :ulr>,  ;i  J v occasion  a]  lo-Vf-V.  Ho«l  If  j Id  hdfyt?’1* 
..  ltd . d»‘rt;  w bttr^r  rniu» her:  U hinted  hy  tiifi 
TiiimsnmlV 

OcrfoMd -WiioO.  nn  tlifi  At*.  Will  ,*jdc  ia  every' 
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half  a mite  front  the  sen,  find  called  It  Dim- 
gencNs,  after  a |diu:e  Jim  hsid  inherited  iu  the 
old  country,  Tim  ltd  inn?  w*i»  tmilt  of  con- 
crete br  Equina.,  aw  the  Spaniard#  called  it. 
or  talilty>  m the  natives  Ions  elegantly  name 
it.  It  is  in  quite  common  use  iu  that  nv 
giun,  iutii  is  Composed  of  lime,  Hand,  ami  oys- 
ter-shells, It  hardens  by  exposure,  and  is 
almost  m durable  us  brick.  The  house 
stpod  on  an  artitteiat  mound*  was  tour  sto- 
ries high,  ami  contained  forty  rooms.  The 
exterior  was  stuccoed  above  the  first  story, 
the  facade  was  adorned  with  six  stone  pi- 
lasters rising  to  the  eaves,  and  the  entrance, 
faced  with  hewn  granite,  was  approached 
by  a flight  of  massive  steps,  which  are  now 
gone.  The  four  towering  chimney#  suggest 
the  comfort  and  good  cheer  for  which  Dun- 
geneftH  was  celebrated  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  there  dispensed  a liberal  hospitality. 
Until  within  a few  years  the  mansion  pre- 
served '.something  of  its  former  elegance; 
hut  during  the  war,  when  abandoned  to  the 
negroes,  it  was  set  on  tire,  ami  the  inferior 
was  completely  burned.  The  rootless  walls. 
You  LVII.-No.  342.-54 


crumbling  and  overgrown  with  ivy,  alone 
remain  a majestic  ruin,  the  centra!  object 
of  a picturesque  acetic  of  w ild  w ood  and  pa- 
thetic solitude.  The  place  is  ho  full  of  sen- 
timent, of  old-world  romance  and  beauty, 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  w bat  lie  is 
gazing  on  can  be  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
otic palms,  gray  olive-trees,  magnolias  and 
acacia  a and  oleanders  and  china -tree#,  inter- 
weave their  foliage  in  luxuriant  and  neg- 
lected grow  th,  and  blend  the  fragrance  of 
their  massy  clusters  of  flowers  with  the  flow-, 
era  which  still  thrive  in  the  neglected  gar- 
den, w hile  the  venerable  oak  woods  close 
the  place  in,  and  increase  the  almost  op- 
pressive seclusion  of  old  DungeneKs.  In  the 
still  air  of  mid-day  the  humming-bird  darts 
like  a fairy  from  flower  to  flower,  the  mur- 
mur of  innumerable  bees  and  the  dvtme  of 
the  locust  blend  w ith  the  rustle  of  the  tree- 
lops.  and  from  hour  to  hour,  from  tiny  to 
day.  from  year  to  year,  the  all-pervasive 
moan  of  the  sea  steals  up  from  the  shore 
like  the  tread  of  the  innumerable  army 
which  is  evermore  marching  to  the  grave. 
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bo  SljUtl  1(1  full  Mil 
the  howl  of  h iiu  w bo 
first  dares  to  dese- 
crate  mol  despoil 
Dungeness. 


. I made  the  dis- 

W&frjsg  tanee  between  Cum- 

S be  Hand  island  and 
Savannah  by  steam- 
; : v rt*.  pu»ing  by  what 

is  called  the  inland 
route,  which  pursues 
a course  so  devious 
4 / - among  the  Son  Isl- 

"*fc  uinls  that  a distance 

^ {jgi;;  of  little  over  100 

i±  miles  in  an  air  line 

$?■*&'  yf  requ  i red  t he  t ra  vcrs- 

ing  of  200  miles,  and 
■$£;  took  twenty  - four 

BgSflgv  hours,  including  a 

IfljWjr  A.  few  short  stops.  The 

direct  coast-line  of 
Georgia  is  128  miles, 
C t . but  it  is  so  cut  up 
. - w ith  islands  us  act- 

ually to  he  480  miles 
^ 1 in  length.  Often  sev- 

eral channels  meet, 
and  how  the  pilot 
in  a dark  night  can 
distinguish  the  right 
one  is  quite  wonderful.  Iiis  sight  must 
have  been  formed  like  that  of  a eat  or  an 
owl  by  long  practice.  Often  the  channel 
turns  hu  acute  angle  where  it  is  so  narrow 
that  the  wheels  crunch  the  long  sedge  on 
the  moist  hanks,  or  it  winds  into  intricate 
coils,  which  one  must  know  well  even  by 
daylight.  The  David  Clark  was  advertised 
m a “ first-class”  boat. 
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Not.  far  from  the  mansion,  and  reached  by 
a winding  path  through  the  woods,  is  the 
family  cemetery,  which  includes  several  his- 
toric graves,  it  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  spot.  It  is  sutfering  from 
neglect,  and  the  grave-stones  will  Hood  be 
gone, or  the  inscriptions  illegible,  unless  they 
receive  more  attention.  Mrs.  Miller  is  bur- 
ied there.  She  died  in  1814.  Curiously 
enough,  the  epitaph  liears  no  allusion  to  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Miller.  By  her  side  is  Mrs, 
Shaw,  her  daughter  by  General  Greene*  w ith 
her  husband  Mr.  Shaw.  General  Lee^of  ibe 
Revolution,  called  Light-horse  Harry  Lee* 
and  father  of  the  late  General  Lee*  is  also 
buried  there,  and  by  his  side  repose  tbe  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Jackson,  a graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  They  both 
died  w hen  on  a visit  to  Dungeuess,  the  for- 
mer iu  18I8>  the  latter  in  I8di# 

Enough  baa  l»een  said  to  indicate  the 
manifold  attractions  of  Cumberland  Island. 
It  is  destined  to  become  before  long  a resort 
for  artists,  sportsmen,  and  tourists.  Few 
spots  as  interesting  are  to  lie  found  in  our 
country.  But  when  the  day  shall  come 
when  the  soli  I ode.  of  its  forests  and  its  ruins 
is  broken  by  the  inroad  of  visit  firs,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  Hull  they  will  respect  the  beauty, 
the  pi c t u cesq  1 1 e ness,  ami  the  associations  of 
Dun  genes*,  and  that  the  venerable  pile  may 
remain  for  ages  untouched  mill  unchanged 
by  man.  The  curse  of  generation*  yet  to 


She  w as  an  old  craft 
w hose  appointments  did  not  err  on  the  side 
of  luxury.  The  furnaces,  fed  bv  long  logs 
of  pitch-pine,  which  were  piled  on  the  deck 
directly  liefnTO  the  roaring  tbimes,  and  her 
high-pressure  engine, immediately  under  rnv 
state-room,  not  only  heated  the  Hour,  but 
vividly  suggested  t he  probable  consequence* 
if  the  boiler  should  burnt  or  the  vessel  catch 
tire.  But  my  slumbers  were  sound  and  re- 
freshing. 

During  the  night  it  rained ; it  tv  a*  a dark, 
mysterious  gloom  that  rested  on  the  soli- 
tude of  those  vast  salt-marshes  and  low  isl- 
ets, and  a wild  wind  sighed  iu  the  sedge, 
and  brought  the  far-off  honrn  of  the  sea. 
We  had  a party  of  negroes  on  board,  carry- 
ing home  the  body  of  u child  in  a rude  coffin. 
During  the  night-watches  they  sung  their 
mournful  hymns  In  a not  unmusical  tone, 
w ith  a sort  of  weird  pathos  that  harmonized 
with  the  hour  and  the  scene.  It  mined  also 
the  follow  ing  day  t I regret  to  sav  that  n 
part  of  the  sunny  South  is  during  the  spring- 
time too  liable  to  he  the  moist,  the  rainy, 
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the  insufferably  humid  and  malarial  South. 
Of  water-fowl  the  number  was  astonishing 
— cranes,  pelicans,  snipe,  ducks,  and  goose 
of  every  variety.  Minks  were  seen  swim- 
ming across  the  lagoons,  and  those  lazy 
nan r tans  tile  alligators  coached  in  the  ooze, 
representing  a link  which  joins  this  geolog- 
ical period  to  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
They  are  tin  auachronism.  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  process  of  selection  or  evo- 
lution can  ever  induce  the  alligator  to  rub 
his  eyes  with  his  unwieldy  paws  and  wake 
up  to  a consciousness  that  he  is  laboring 
under  a delusion  in  thinking  that  the  past 
ages  will  return,  and  that  he  may  once  more 
revel  in  these  wafers  with  the  delightful- 
ly sportive  and  ami  tilde  ichthyosauri  and 
megalosauri  which  once  gambolled  rut  this 
continent.  The  alligator  is  only  a galva- 
nized fossil.  Perhaps  he  survives  as  a type 
and  a warning  t<>  show  what  some  men,  es- 
pecially politicians,  may  become  when  their 
minds  cease  to  grow. 

We  stopped  at  Brunswick- — a somnolent 
town  with  a pretense  of  bustling  activity; 
it  in  a port  for  the  shipment  of  lumber.  But 


Ferimndinn  is  stealing  its  trade.  St.  Simons 
Island,  beyond  Brunswick,  is  quite  large, 
ami  covered  in  parts  with  fine  oak  woods. 
Frcderika,  on  ite  in  land  side,  is  a pictur- 
esque hut  desolate  little  hamlet  on  the  edge 
of  tile  forest.  The  houses  and  the  little 
church  are  roofless  ami  forsaken.  It  was  on 
this  island  that  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  lived 
when  she  was  resident  at  the  South.  But 
it  was  years  before  the  war  that  Mr.  Butler 
failed  and  was  forced  to  give  up  his  planta- 
tion. Darien  was  reached  by  doubling  on 
our  course.  It  owes  whatever  attractions 
it  may  possess  entirely  to  a few  line  oaks, 
which  relieve  a low  marshy  landscape  inter- 
sected with  creeks.  Darien  is  a sea -port, 
hut  I saw  only  a pilot  schooner  there.  A 
few  black  pigs  Tooting  on  I ho  shore  seem- 
ed the  most  active  individuals  in  Darien. 
There  is  a lisMesanes#  about  many  of  the 
towideta  I saw  which  became  almost  op- 
pressive, because  it  seemed  to  suggest  that 
the  inhabitants  were  under  the  baneful  in- 
I i lU'TM't*  df  b v»  r and  ague. 

Doba  v is  a town  consisting  of  half  a doz- 
en houses  and  w harves  on  t he  sea  cud  of  a 
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long  spit,  ami  two  houses,  a store,  ami  a 
mill  at  tin*  other  end.  And  yet  it  in  n place 
of*  largo  importance  tor  shipping  lumber. 
There  an*  several  saw -mills  in  the  neigh- 
boring lagoons,  ami  logs  are  floated  down 
from  the  upland  forests.  Over  sixty  Sffiiare- 
rigged  vessels  av ere  lying  there  when  I saw 
it.  Most  of  the  islands  we  passed  were  un- 
productive. with  lien'  and  there  a clump  of 
wood  laud  and  a cluster  of  shanties.  The 
loneliness  of  the  si  nitons  streams  was  sur- 
prising.  .Sometimes  a reach  of  twenty  miles 
was  passed  without  seeing  any  boat  on  the 
wafer.  On  nearing  the  Savannah  River 
wo  came  to  Thunderbolt: — a most  singular 
name  for  a quint  summering  place.  The 
rioe  holds  wore  now  entered,  which  form  s«> 
important  a portion  of  the  wealth  and  trade 
Of  Savannah.  They  extend  on  each  sole 
up  and  down  the  river  for  many  mile**,  un- 
til the  limit  a of  brackish  or  salt  water  ore 
reached.  The  heat  rice  lands  are  thpke 
which  tool  the  influence  of  the  tides  with- 
out, however,  being  touched  by  salt-water, 
which  kills  the  rice.  It  nmv  not  Ihi  gener- 
ally known  that  the  incoming  of  the  tide 
checks  the  flow  of  rivers,  and  to  a degree 
pushes  hack  the  fresh-water  until  ebb  tide 
sets  out  again.  A rice  field  should  also  be 
below  tin*  line  of  freshets.  There  an*  many 
varieties  of  rice,  ami  some  kinds  can  be 
raised  on  a dry  soil,  when  it  is  capable  of 
irrigation,  but  most  of  the  Southern  rice  re- 
quires marsh  lands  easily  overflowed.  The 


preparation  of  a flee  field  requires  a huge 
out  lay  ; embankments  must  be  raised,  ditch- 
es, sometimes  large  enough  to  float  boat* t« 
carry  olf  the  crop,  must  be  ting,  and  tjUmd- 
gates  and  bridges  must  be  constructed 
Tire  him!  is  ploughed  during  the  winter;  it 
is  allowed  to  dry  in  March,  and  in  April  the 
seed  is  sown,  Bormdimes  (soaked  in  clay  w a- 
ter to  keep  if  from  blow  log  away,  and  some- 
times it  is  merely  cttver^l  with  a thin  layer 
of  earth.  Great  cure  is  requisite  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  seed.  Water  is  then  turned 
on  if  for  several  days,  until  it  sprouts.  Aft- 
er five  or  six  week#  it  is  1 toed  twice,  and 
then  what  is  called  the  ‘'Jung  water”  is  let 
on. and  allowed  to  remain  a fortnight.  With 
the  appearance  of  the  first  joint  in  the  stalk 
the  rice  is  hoed  again,  him!  is  then  overflow- 
ed for  two  months  hy  the  “joint  water,” 
By  that  time  the  grain  Inis matured,  and  it 
is  harvested  with  a sickle,  and  carefully 
dried  by  l icing  spread  on  stubble.  When 
cured,  it  is  stacked. 

Formerly  most  of  the  Southern  rice  w as 
threshed  in  mortars  by  the  slaves  on  the 
plantations,  and  the  poorest  was  retained 
for  their  use.  But  now,  with  the  exception 
of  w hat  is  reserved  by  the  negroes,  it  is  all 
sent  to  the  large  mills  in  the  cities  to  lie 
threshed.  The  largest  of  these  is  to  be 
found  at  Charleston.  In  these  mills  the 
grain  is  rubbed  between  stones  until  freed 
from  the  husk : it  is  then  shaken  in  revolv- 
ing sieves  or  wire  screens  with  perforations 
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gFikliiuUv  mrreo>m,r  in  size.  First  the  float 
'jfa  sifUrdy  tfei  t lit*  iliflerent  gratfe  of  the 
kernel  up;  to  the  last  iiijrtl:  fk^|t<  vjiuketl  um 
prbii*.  wlnklt  i»  AWept  lit  ft  brushing  Hereeh 
and  ( leaned  of :»|)  the  floor  tdiitgiiig  to  it. 
The  average ‘Vie I «L  * j F ti ee  to  The  nereis  t,Ui r- 
ty  IfeWk ; mu  the  heat  hunt  Hi  sly  bushels 
4 re  to*t  ihirtMiaiM.ti.  w hiby  ninety  bushels 
1 1 a Vfi  t'i  t'iWW rally  Iji'eMiMihtiti  tUnf:  T!  ib  mop 
r»  < *» » I fire  HaiiMir!  1>  Suites  reaches  ftb 


infecting;  pdiobk  init to  speak  of  tbii  ji&Jfe- 
hrutetl  Mio^  ^i'ow  n oaH*  "rtt:  the  ceimbeiy 
of  Bom*  vent  ore.  ffol  the  ken  island**  of 
Smith  F&mbbu  tihfitr  yet  onyiinlfe,  flnil  no 
;y-0rmf*ut  1 njbharlved  on  the 

Uizy  :4S  % press  WiXtifrOi  p*  1 1 > W i\  jil  \V:u*HSeet 

where  1 i/aik  ffe  twit  f • [or  I^oui’m  t no  the 
uew  .Mhg hoi i a.  Ha U fed  that  fobs  fe  wee/i 
Angmun.  and  IkfeKoyu!, 

At  Fort  ■ 3t?t>Sr <t' I::"y^  rhy eh  tip*  <*« ivtvo  of  o 

tii-vHf.  ioh*r.‘:M iiiM  >i»oi  avtv*HMUer  ^rmiji  ni  isl- 
aihl.H.  Tltry  first  fiiTHe  ivifijro  fire  thittmiu 
of  history  in  15J5Sj§ when  Jean  EibrmU  lr*d 
fhiv  pjedt t ioo  w hr  Mi'  *ifeoi  etyd  t he  Si. 
Jp\)W  Hi  vet.  Knibng  tlfefe  fetfe  nrd,  hi) 
edtffe  fe Jm r i*iv  of  ffef  ih*va], 
:fi>  tybS  eli fe. t hot  ho* 

Us  fit  ideijijty  the  hay  rtrsr.fi t»lM|  hi  , .fe  unr~ 

n» i} fe  T]Vi  s •'* pfedr  >> » A wvfe  fc  1 #M  ory 
■ is  , i>  most  bo  ynwir^t'A,  .»Shf  uo^t  i » t >- 

Afore.  wibdh  iW  ihiod  of 

Beati.iVift  ^»>fe  eniut  fwit  Ffe  tyMiiUiifyif)# 
tlrv  ?:<>  \ h tVmiWi  of ‘the  ferly  I^feiefeny 
it  if  with  in,  m W.M%  they  have  appi opruHed 
to  fjdrt  Boj  al  the  events  iifv <* i«\F 
iis  iit»vu»g  <;if\eiim*r)  M the  St.  J* ihof  It i ver. 
hf  oa'U^,  Fuj,  the  exhaustive  in ve^tr^atimi^  j,i'  < hat 
ayyay,  thy  UiAt orient xvrifer  Mix  Far%hoo»  hit ri: 

Jfptrty  veodovd  r'Mtr-Io'M'vrjy  y>r<*vvti  tluit  thr  JC'iver  •♦("  May 
srenory  amt  n a its  t in*  M,  X/htU,  oml  that  the  rd  the 

iuUfi-plMry  -:•  Fey  it  h mvl  SjrniHe  nts  wore  »i  h mu  tie-  honks 
iyairUsTvO  " ifti  »*f  that  nv4-r  ( imi  ako  It-rtikii)  ni  ihi.i 

y-  s\:tA  luriur  rpj.mm . ft'OfO  O.y  I-IWII  '*Aw>v\  •MiMUS. 

r i taiav  t rj  ! st  i.  tin*  fh.Ks.  tnn-rti  jhay  hr.  ^ ran  Jed-;  n\h;\n\t 

itoi  eyiaiifit  ofa at » is  t hat  . !y ‘ ihrvw  *>p  4 atiHtif.1  fvn(tiu4Ase 
it  • I Jllraii  Jl>:od , ' t>Tv  on  - 1 kx  i k I vjnHd  . which  H ey.  a <*rn*a  the 

uoifaihs  *>f  a 
;o.  TIiIk  wa.e 


uinety 
H.hhtifi  he«F 
reaejie^ 

ionH  imr'  amo|he  yTIfK'  Ti'fw 
1aa«l»  ar^  very  lyhiivait  byy,*Uhl  on  a l»He rftiiu 
ahmthl  ap*yhd  tf»V  W^hh  hi  their  vihUiity  al?- 
tr  t Uy  ^roh  lieiLrliw  fu  ianno  n(\.  Tiow  ar»*; 
h i feted  With  the  |nr>^unoi>^  juahuia. 

Thy  tferui^  buUfi  t iihaoth^  ^*»i  thh 

>1  ikv.v  anil  lumufiiiek^  i<«  f he  |ohij»r;  of  tire 
r i ee  fU WijiiiVpi*,  H mt  rhuvee  a'i  i*  i |vfejy  oii  their 

OU('-rlCM!^r!il  iM|.,t|rs  With  tfitohUle  ^v-ffritv, 

A»n  ihof  («t  ihey  **» f/)n re  o ioJ i ».r i ai  /eV * s» riis  e t < A 
n Wiiifitfd  t^n;eotVrf  **i alight ^ fe t>e ttet ytihV.fi' 
tlm  hut  j'VAr  tbi\v  not  titrel^  fhey 

f;nniT>.  \'  X pfe£ep  Mifc  h«^  ijrht  io  rnhV'ilfe,Mh; 
lv  anmnier  th*  nvOtit  Of  jiiift  hegt '*44  rhi  ft 
riee  pianfathm:  V • .X  r" 

ffftV t) irit.ii Xi-A  riiii  rinurg'  id <1  at t^et Ifeozd 
arat  te«yefe » With-  ti y emo^ 

blind  ok1  b\  itbgpc  uib.l-  iliilrtbi  .i 
hoota  j tf  fire  -i thirty;  n ; 

Viti  rik.fi  ViV  by  a bji  af  hrifig  * 
dflfejb  atojns.jihhrb  tiWtiM 
I w i rh'ft 

file  gutrrrii  j ■- Y *i£ fjih  tat* 
eaiVib  ty  i |>  r^res  r > g *\V  ir  b >)* 
pToUl^i  of  r bi  ti  * fry  joikjj.lVTl 
ft  1 Dhny  Tiluh'fFhbe  lif ) itbit  ^0? 
tnl  ffc-  iilji 

Fuel  Ibiliiokrd  h.itterml  WftfU,  ftli  prenentetl  j fort,  weaxi  initud  sonie  yrurs 


^oiitV  viriorv  it)  'W>2.  Until  recently.  it 
‘\  <^  lJHM#Jv  a l*!r<  M?.  ;»l  "Vlll  <»MO  ‘T  O'O 

hnn^-v  iuH  ii  }inM  lutiHv  income  the  trnni- 
vi’  a &i\0m  $&&£$ 

jmtvboi  and  trade,  t*ud  ii  is  ja«t 

i» e info  uuporhuico. 

ihcodon , wvi‘nd  nub  n\>  Mm*  hvct,  witfi 
jofifidivtl  in  IwSji  dndcr  lord  <vfivr*Hi«ioii*fy 
|«  1715  « Jduprisvd  by  tli»»  Jti- 

ainl  nil  $£  tln>  luiiabilaat*  wlm  faded 

i»»  make  t hr  »r  i sni{f>!  on  hwji f <1  a fu*»n  of- 

syrir  lying  j#  ♦ jp)  }ho  t wkjf<$ ^hutf  w^keit 
art*  Infvnrd  at  tii^  ftaioc  Tin--  tow  a lh>  oi» 
ujacn^  of  JuV'd  n*>a»'  1 1»*?  bead  of  thy  isl- 
ly  i*  mv  ojf  aj(d  most 

HW'ftvo.  \pf»vaV^utjt,  of  M#&uti  and  Dis> 

0h vri  liw*.  not)  $>/>*>**#*?*  ii  HUuit ty  jn*U.\ 
r-elfdinvi^d  6»t  ihv  sal) ibtfjfthit ^ ^P&K 
the  savins  S\*k-i  s.i!?ili)h>i|.'  bo- 

ra thy*  an  HuporJ  aid  sot Avith  ii  btrtfd 

shipping  trade,  both  £j*fV 

w.fatV  . tVVairh  and  fnc- 

innis  \\f‘\v  'siiltcil  ‘.U'W  h'1-  tkfd  dimmed  in 
ptaiffftKotm  iuiil  frjaVt^ 1 ^f^itt)  find 

it  the  mimic  elibct  that  It  produced 


>rbfr;h  they  w*r«>  forfnnl.  U*  cast  IoLk  apd  #!♦*- 

There  ^re  the  re- 
Jinijjio  »r  i w,* nrh/o*  but*  Imi  hi.  i up  fbr  rn*'r. 
.ntVlwii;  One  uTtheae  m built 

'♦d'  c«mj  uiiiM  Tt/h* djtb^ida^l;  .«n»t  ♦ ik* 

tiilivdnwM  t Umiijdi  ihr  lower  part.  apj.-Hvii?.-  j &mht 

on  which  ir.  Mt.md*.  This  is  eadtfj | i ^ S(«;iu- 
inli  pot ' or  Soitth^  For  horauso  on  fhoohl. 
rttiiirh  aihi  is  more  ppoimhiy  ♦to.’ 

oihi  that  ivv*W  hi  lilt,  'by  ‘Uilt^nfK  'Hie  otjj*?^r  [ji  ;t: 
tori  111  mi  «*i,Htioj  v orhu  -r  * 1 : » » « • , imf  no  rocor*!  j dfidj 
of  it  feihuiuH  in  hmiory, -.m  ihr  as  ^now.  j a 
•\hi  no  niripfiai  t henry  *’nn  ahV'Of  thmt\  fotis 

al.  /VVri:  j.'ovai  Um  rsnui’ti  ;d  u iih  H>o  war  •*{ 
M^in-Mfiov  and  |jf>min*rp»c.  *,li« 

J lio  ■ t : Tio^d  m at  t]|o  «ou theni 

^ f i \v ?vt>V o>ti  Utoi.  J*/ ioh 
• wfafv/0'i " *&< H-Vfxfc-  yf  A 

Ovlij  lift K . tM;  :«  ^ t -k  A 1 fiiA hhhHi )y  Utf 

pfaixf ig  nK*PO:  tiv  *v  nulpd  rievr « ji  b 

yi*\VK  y t ?i;tv'!jv. 
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upon  Salem,  once  our  largest.  port  engaged  the  hands  of  a Northern  gentleman,  like 
in  the  East  India  trade 


As  Boston  drew 
away  the  bmdnesa  of  Salem,  fco  the  more 
central  position  of  Charleston  drew  bust- 
ness  away  from  Bean  fort  after  the  discov- 
ery of  steam,  and  the  place  ,sit%ided  from 
a bustling  sea- port  to  a quiet,  easy-going, 
aristocrat iu  retreat,  where  wealthy  plant- 
ers could  live  at  their  exse,  and  forget 


Among  the  most,  prominent  families, 
many  of  w hom  st  ill  have  representatives 
residing  at  Beaufort,  were  the  Haywards, 
Harnwells,  Wrdiers,  Rbetts,  8t uarts,  Sea- 
brooks,  Fripps,  Popes,  and  Hamilton*, 
They  had  their  library*  one  of  the  best  in 
the  .South,  in  an  elegant  building;  and 
the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  Sc  Helena, 
was  erected  in  1724*  It  is  a very  inter- 
esting old  structure,  surrounded  by  a 
church-yard  containing  a number  of  his- 
toric tombs  and  shaded  by  a mans  of 
drooping  foliage.  It  quite  reminds  one 
of  the  country  ehmvh-yard*  of  old  Eng- 
land. The  present  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walker,  has  been  rector  for  fifty -eight 
years.  Tiro  draft  of  the  secession  morn- 
nient  was  drawn  up  in  the  house  of  Barn- 
well Rhett,  at  Beaufort,  which  is  now  in 
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sh»r  vir.w  or  si.avk.ky.” 


HAM^p’S  ;XEW;  HO.VniLY  MAGAZINE. 


Tljy  or  Boaiifort  in 

about  * » f & t vv>«- til tiilA . a&  itpgro^s, 
v;  jj^  ^ f>rrMXvr  «la ve  <iimrt?j rcs  dr 
jh/v$  tiitiiV  Dent  ^totti tie*  <ri  iiiuiHfts.  Tho  old 
UUM*b>M'$  At>*  iiMi»  h ill  t|oW  AfUtXVrtdwlk 
tiVi tlmybAVe  «*!iaiiged 
hauiU.  bulling  wnniitN 

l»«,i  ir  '0M,  a*  uii  o.tthunry  U>wi\  umY- 

k<'C ; lb«  in;v*i\>  iron  yu.voi  wmUu- 

f »H  It  VI  il*  j 1 1 * * r > * I ; •;;■*.:«  I ili>\  .nj>'U,;i6u& 
IVv-i,lo,u.y*>i''  Mr  ila^\v«:U,  *v  bo  ’.v  »r-~  omh.  m|" 
t » i*y  .$$$ >b  t*.*s’  of 

’ \>r*^ioa, •:*  r«*»\v  !«rir.»j!4  ^ Gm  >S**a 
l*U&ii>i  >!.*!*•!  -a  vVfy  r«u*if#o  Ud*b*  i»»“t  v.ylf 
kefv'i.  evdoMi*hm>MiU v f.ho  \v>u*of 
‘••i»  f<ay  siiw'f , w I » m * i » i «.  * >n ;<  • »f  f ho .. Hu i*X iiito i • • 
jifAt  1.  iri  : 

fa*.*. . A^i  f.i.ii’*  ijrif.«'li«  \ m-hoioa-  wIh'Iv- 

LdfuyoiH'  \x»s  i')ih/rt;ni;'Mi  ».!'»» nis'.v:' ?U<  i*ist. 
’.^11  U*  \UWi>  a.  XU.  .Vi- ill,  V.  j|  r>  ft 

Iir  ^ -ii  i !»;■  ^r?jditVt|,a»*S»:nju’TUi»  fuc  V.  ui, 

cttr]»UM.i«U»  Mo1-  * U^ri+liMi F * ;*f  -»  .uVUjg  vykjrjj 
UlnM  liaVtf  t»M»&  «r<.r%  J Jf  ? * I\  * 5 ; c »•>  Uio.ts- 
A’ttv-..  ill*  V,  <■»*>  .VmuHn.rvd  Vy>W*h 

jt  < >*  wi\ t o « u i^li  i *v  ^ #ri : ijl  that  the 


-tit* men  *m  t'&ch  *i«fe  of -the  rood  tlu.k- 

vKh\.  M i.  AIrv/<‘sv^it  vv*^  ^u»>  nt*  $}&•;  in.*r 
*halHf  for  vfhieb  hr:  X i\*  w ell  ft t.U*4 «h*i- 
ibg  hix  foot  mx  in  bU  *u»cbuii'*.  H t-i*  t**.*%\ 
•-W.il  pa&J.  tviat ii^  Ul* . »».*ii 

llie  gU‘H»A  of  n ke*5iu  fcaolligbot  *h\  ^'  1U*- 

forr  tkr  vi>r  la*  Inui  i luir^v  oi  of^rit  vitt  t^xsi 

^ »^v 


OMratAh,  ajUl  w & «?  ^<vi^blt?Twl  nti 
H J ^ *»at  t»>r?».  rvbiUuiC  t ^ t jrn  ug  -of  tv  it  t<ni. 

Tbe  AVt^l  l;«i? «»i’  llrAiiliyrt  arv-  t-v- 

ei>  wio:l>v  tAiji  of  v i 0 « I Uziu g >ie»  u- 

(y  •wiiicJj.  «viv  »<ii>:  VMiafvri.  Th#* 

iililillO^A  e)  t‘K  vUi:>?*.rs;  <.'U.COiif?W^  1 lu* 

\M  ^lirit^l ;:.‘^>^^  ft t 1 tV  Hi*  * * 

f » t Mr.  HXfa  i uiiai  fM'*/  li 0 1 tUttr#  v A f i r t ifV n o t' 
> - tm.fhr*  Oiuy  Kr  louk.*'*?  with 

viustt'i>  r i^fs,  i>7os^iit|ay  no  u»i*sh>>:Ui\i& 
Uj  W;r.«M  v gitot  oif  »>>jo£  . 

4no^p  {Vf  i?ka>H!^ 
f^tfpxiii:  hVAuvajVj  y t-df>  jdr*'Mlvt viiizr  tin. 
Vtfu^i  >«'o  i^MUii  t u»riii  t-r 

all  uri^jiU  iSViHir  kouly  U*  Mi.  livifl  e&i in  ill. 
Uo‘  !n.v(  K’hfnrX.  X , a < l iV^  1 «Mi ? *■  .0 . * v 411  c if 

tifU  v I;iy  (lah^iitoTS.  roitiH'H  tivv: . i']a  i#  St 
H»r<l;  Vyr^iof  ‘u  ‘'l > y.  f/Vri \ t g 
tM?  A>iAutib,  tlireii  i»r  -fo^r;- 
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of  which  Hunting  Island  is  the  chief.  If 
was  on  a lovely  morning  in  May,  while  the 
morning  star  still  lingered  in  the  glow  of 
dawn,  ami  cast  its  quivering  radiance  on 
the  glassy  hay,  that  I Hrc)i])*nl  into  the  ferry- 
boat to  cross  nvc.r  to  I indies  Island,  The 
ferryman  was  a loqniicion.H  negro,  who  talk* 
ed  grandiliMjitently,  lint  the  word s av ere  hi 
excess  of  the  ideas.  At  the  other  side  I 
found  Mr.  Nichols  waiting  for  mo  with  Ids 
carriage  to  take  me  to  his  charming  [dace 
oji  St.  Helena  Island,  six  miles  away.  The 
ride  across  Ladies  Island  was  about  three 
miles,  over  a shell  road,  sometimes  a narrow 
dike  between  salt-marshes,  where  care  was 
needed  in  turning  out  for  the  ox  carts  we 
met.  These  ox,  hull.  or  cow  teams  are 
very  nondescript-looking  objects ; familiar- 
ity does  not  lessen  their  curious  appear- 
ance. The  inarm  obstinacy  of  the  beasts 
exceeds  that  of  t he  mule.  We  encountered 
one  ox  that  persisted  in  standing  directly 
across  the  road.  At  another  time  1 met  an 
old  negro  driving  a hull  cart.  The  hull 
sidled  up  toward  the  buggy,  dud  seemed 
determined  to  pu*h  it  over  tin*  hank.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  drivers  of  both 
teams  to  get  out  and  bodily  push  and  lift 
bull  and  cart  to  the  other  side  of  the  road 
before  the  carriage  could  pass. 

S.»nm  cotton  is  siill  grown  on  Ladies  Isl- 
am), and  also  on  St.  Helena,  hut  by  no  means 
like  what  was  raised  there  before  the  war. 
ami  only  in  small  quantities.  The  island  is. 
with  tlie  exception  of  due  or  two  plantar 
lions,  cut  tip  and  divided  among  the  ne- 
groes, who  raise  vegetables  chiefly.  An 
estuary  divides  the  two  islands,  which  its 


crossed  by  a bridge.  8 1.  Helena  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  the  Sen  Inlands,  It  is 
some  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  its  best  days 
was  divided  into  li fly-six  plmjtaibHpii owned 
chiefly  by  residents  of  He  an  fort,  In  the 
winter,  about  the  time  of  the  holidays  or 
the  first  frost,  they  moved  over  to  »St,  Hele- 
na. and  remained  there  until  summer.  The 
houses,  although  with  a few  exceptions, 
Were  generally  of  moderate  dimonsions.  in  it 
they  were  earn fo r t aid e,  and  provided  with 
ample  tire-place*.  t>f  which  a good  exam  pin 
can  be  seen  at  the  Collin  plantation,  on  the 
eastern  shore.  It  is  completely  embowered 
in  magnilh-ent  oak-trees,  amt  a lovely  pros- 
pect is  enjoyed  from  the  ample  veranda. 
The  staples  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  trunk 
of  one  of  these  oaks  to  which  the  slaves  were 
fastened  when  they  were  whipped.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  inland  stood  St.  Hcleua- 
vill<\  a hamlet  occupied  entirely  by  fa  mi  tics 
from  Beaufort  during  the  season.  It  is  now 
all  gone,  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  f reed- 
men,  even  to  the  little  church,  in  order  to 
proctm*  building  materials  for  their  own 
shanties.  Another  quaint,  picturesque  lit- 
tle church  is  St.  Helena’s  chapel  of  ease, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  was  built 
early  in  the  last  century,  and  is  still  in  tol- 
erable condition.  In  tho  rear  is  a small 
grave-yard. 

Those  ivepe  the  palmy  days  of  St.  Heleno. 
The  holidays  were  celebrated  with  much 
festivity,  and  balls,  junketings,  and  picnics 
folio  weft  in  quick  succession  during  the  rea- 
son, Where  all  were  member*  of  a haughty 
lauded  aristocracy,  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  representing  one  of  the  most 
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culture*!  circles  of  t lie  South,  They  little 
dreamed  that;  lotus-eating  life  would  over 
have  an  end*  Much  sport  was  also  gained 
cruising  in  the  sounds  and  lagoons  after 
water-fowl,  which  were  ton  ml  in  myriads; 
ami  Hunting  Island,  which  scnn«  to  have 
been  reserved  as  a park  for  the  sporting 
gentry,  was  the  scene  of  many  a glorious 
day's  sport.  The  parties  generally  camped 
out  there.  The  Hunting  Island# — the  name 
is  also  applied  jto  :i  m‘ighh»>rtng  chain  of 
outer  islands  from  $t.  Helena  Sound  to  Port 
Royal  entrance— were,  and  continue  to  he, 
stocked  with  deer,  and  innumerable  ducks 
in  the  p*i mis.  They  are  sand  islands,  form- 
ed of  sand  ridges  running  parallel  with  (he 
coast-line,  and  overgrown  with  pines.  The 
mode  of  hunting  was  for  drivers  with  the 
hounds  to  proceed  in  the  hollow  between 
t wo  ridges  and  heat  up  t he  deer,  The.  hunt- 
ers  kept  pace  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ridges, 
and  as  the  deer  mounted  to  the  crest  they 
blazed  away.  On  the  northern  end  of  Hunt- 
ing Island  is  an  iron  light -house,  one  of  the 
lines!  mi  our  coast,  rising  to  a height  of  IHb 
feet  above  the  sen.  I h*.  Haze  w ell,  the  Court- 
eons  light-keeper,  «t ill  keeps  wadi-trained 
deer  hounds.  ami  is  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man. The  game  laws  of  South  Carolina  are 
observed  with  a certain  show  of  .strict  ness. 

>3t.  Helena  Maud  is  now  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  freedinen.  It  is  said 


houses  with  a porch.  What  are  considered 
superior  murks  of  prosperity  for  them  aiv 
window-panes,  which  arc  sometimes  seen, 
ami  a coat  of  w hite  paint  on  the  exterior  of 
the  dwelling#.  They  raise  vegetables  for 
the  Northern  markers,  and  some  cotton, 
tv  hi  eh  is  quite  inferipr  to  the  cdrkratol 
loug-tibte Sea  Island  cotton.  W hatever may 
bo  ward  about  the  shiftless  business  habits 
of  the  planter#  during  the  slavery  period,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that,  through  long  ex- 
perience and  precepts  uud  practice  handed 
down  from  generation  to  genera  turn,  they 
had  acquired  a capacity  for  growing  the 
best  cotton  which  planters  from  the  North 
have  not  yet  equalled.  In  former  times  the 
negroes  of  the  Sen  Islands  were  considered 
the  most  ignorant  ami  superstitious  in  the 
country.  This  can  he  no  longer  alleged 
against  them.  I do  not  propose  to  discus* 
an  ethnulOgiVal  question  here  about  which 
therp  ma\  be  a wide  but  honest  different1 
of  opinion  among  persons  of  equal  intelli- 
gence and  observation,  But  it  may  he  at 
least  conceded  that  freedom  and  education 
are  certainly  producing  a gradual  improve- 
meat  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  negroes 
of  St.  Helena  Island.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
sav  what-  are  its  limits.  Miss  Town,  a Very 
enthusiastic  instructor, With  unlimited  faith 
in  the  future  greatness  of  the  colored  race, 
has,  with  the  assistance  of  several  Northern 
ladies,  done  much  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation  of  the  island,  and  deserves  their 
lasting  gratitude;  and  indeed  they  are  by 
no  means  insensible  to  her  generous  effort* 
in  their  behalf.  But  the  old  negroes  still 
retain  many  of  their  superstitions.  A rath- 
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or  poetical  idea  »«  their  belief  that  if  an  in- 
fant is  carried  away  from  a house  asleep,  its 
spirit  will  stay  behind,  ami  they  will  look 
hack  toward  the  house  and  beckon  and  ur^e 
it  to  follow  with  endearing  epithets,  and  to 
re-enter  the  sleeping  body  of  the  child. 
They  never  work  ou  Saturdays;  but  this  is 
a relic  of  the  old  plantation  times,  wlieu 
Saturday  afternoon  wa*  devoted  to  clearing 
up  the  farm  and  the  negro  cabins.  Obeah 
worship  and  fit  terror  of  aorcercrs  still  exist 
with  some:  but  those  who  were  born  late 
enough  to  gain  their  imprOssioits  from  events 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  may  be  said  to 
walk  oii  the  higher  plane  of  skepticism  re- 
garding all  such  things. 

Five  of  six  Northern  gentlemen  also  have 
plantations  or*  St.  Helena  Island.  Of  these 
the  most  prominent  is  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  far-seeing 
men  in  South  Carolina.  His  residence— 
one  might  almost  call  it  his  head-quarters — 
is  on  the  plantation  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  one 
of  the  planters  of  old  times.  A pretty  ave- 


In  another  direction  close  at  hand  are  a 
steam-mill  for  grinding  corn,  a gin-house, 
the  arbor  or  platform  where  the  negroes  in 
winter  collect  to  assort  the  cotton  of  the 
proprietor — he.  is  a large  purchaser  as  well 
as  producer  of  that  staple — and  a newly  in- 
vented machine  for  pressing  the  cotton  into 
bales.  Sea  Island  cotton  is  pressed  into  cir- 
cular bales,  and  by  the  old  method  two  bales 
per  day  have  been  the  limit  of  one  laborer’s 
ability  ; but  by  the  new  and  ingenious  proc- 
ess alluded  to  an  active  man  can  now  press 
eight  to  feu  bales  a day.  It  is  simple  enough. 
An  iron  case  the  size  of  the  bale  is  lined  with 
the  bag,  ami  a circular  plate  attached  to  an 
upright  bar  is  by  means  of  cogs  pressed  down 
on  the  cotton  as  it  is  put  in  bv  band.  When 
the  bag  is  packed  hard,  the  iron  case  which 
incloses  it  is  opened,  being  in  two  parts, 
and  thebaic  is  found  inside  a hard  ami  peiv 
feet  cylinder. 

But  the  Sea  Islauds  ami  the  sea-board  of 
South  Carolina  depend  no  more,  as  former* 
ly,  on  cotton  as  their  chief  source  of  wealth. 
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The  depressed  condition  of  manufactures 
aids  to  keep  down  the  cultivation  of  this 
kind  of  cotton,  which  is  bigli-priced.  and 
requires  unusual  attention  in  its  culture. 
The  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  phos- 
phate Wds  of  South  Carolina  within  the 
last  eight  years  have  therefore  been  so  time- 
ly as  almost  to  seem  more  than  a coinci- 
dence, It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
rivers  of  the  State  near  their  outlet  are 


nue  of  water  oaks  and  china-trees  leads  up 
to  the  house,  which  is  by  a vivov-like  estuary 
leading  into  Fort  Royal.  The  estahlish- 
menr  ho  boles  a store  containing  every  va- 
riety of  goods  requisite  to  the  ne/  essit ies  of 
the  tala  infers,  with  storehouses — one  for 
grain,  another  for  cotton,  another  for  oils, 
and  another  still  for  miscellaneous  goods. 
These  are  all  by  the  wharf,  where  the  schoon- 
ers owned  bv  Mr.  Nichols  load  aud  unload. 
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lined  with  phosphate  rook,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  adjoining  marshes.  But  only 
recently  has  the  extent  or  value  of  these 
'phosphate  beds  been  pefeej veil.  Suddenly 
it  dawned  mi  tin*  mi  mis  of  scientists  ami 
agricultural  men  that  this  phosphate  pos- 
sesses the  fertilizing  qualities  of  gnauo, 
while  at  the  same  time  th^'  supply  seems  to 
he  inexhaustible. 

The  nature  of  the  Southern  phosphate 
has  given  rise  to  nineh  .speculation.  It  is 
hard,:  like  any  other  reek,  overlying  the  yiy> 
er  - beds  to  an  average  thickness  of  eight 
inches  to  a foot.  Sometimes  when  there  is 
a break  in  the  layer  the  rift  into  which  it 
falls  gives  it  a thickness  of  two  or  three 
feet,  hut  this  is  only  occasional]  v.  It  is  of 
a dark  greenish-brown,  and  is  full  of  fossil 
lifUies  of  mammoths,  “ monsters  of  the  slimev 
of  other  ages,  and  oyster-shells  of  enormous 
size.  A fossil  shark's  tooth,  or  a inastodon’s 
vertebra,  or  the  like,  is  ecmstftutly  diseov- 
ered  in  the  blocks  of  phosphate  brought  to 
the  surface.  Among  other  speculations  to 
which  this  circumstance  gave  rise  was  the 
theory  that  the  richness  of  the  phosphate 
was  due  altogether  to  an  infinite  number 
of  extinct  animals  which  formed  the  basis 
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BERMOOTHES. 

Under  tlie  eaves  of  a Southern  sky, 

Where  the  cloud  roof  bends  to  the  ocean  floor, 

Hid  in  lonely  seas,  the  Bennoothes  lie — 

An  emerald  cluster  that  Neptune  bore 
Away  from  the  covetous  earth-gods’  sight, 

And  placed  in  a setting  of  sapphire  light. 

Prospero’s  realm  and  Miranda’s  isles, 

Floating  to  music  of  Ariel 
Upon  fantasy’s  billow,  that  glows  and  smiles, 

Flushing  response  to  the  lovely  spell — 

Tremulous  color  and  outline  seen 
Lucent  as  glassed  in  a life-like  dream. 

And  away  and  afar  as  in  dreams  we  drift 
Glimmer  the  blossoming  orange  groves; 

And  the  dolphin  tints  of  the  waters  shift, 

And  the  angel-tish  through  the  pure  lymph  moves 
With  the  gleam  of  a rainbow ; and  soft  clouds  sweep 
Over  isle  and  wave  like  the  wings  of  sleep. 

Deepens  the  dream  into  memory  now  : 

The  straight  roads  cut  through  the  cedar  hills, 

The  coral  cliffs  and  the  roofs  of  snow, 

And  the  crested  cardinal-bird,  that  trills 
A carol  clear  as  the  ripple  of  red 
He  made  in  the  air  as  he  flushed  overhead. 

Through  pathways  trodden  of  many  feet 
The  gray  little  ground-dove  flutters  and  cooes; 
Yonder  blue-throat  stirs  to  a ballad  sweet 
As  ever  was  mingled  with  Northern  dews ; 

And  the  boatswain-bird  from  the  calm  lagoon 
Lifts  his  white  length  into  cloudless  noon. 

See  the  hanana’s  broad  pennons  the  wind 
Has  torn  into  shreds  in  his  tropical  mood! 

Look  at  the  mighty  old  tamarind 
That  hore  fruit  in  Saladin’s  babyhood  ! 

See  the  pomegranates  begin  to  burn, 

And  the  roses,  roses,  at  every  turn ! 

Into  high  calms  of  the  sunny  air 
The  aloe  climbs  with  her  golden  flower, 

While  sentinel  yucca  and  prickly-pear 
With  lance  and  with  bayonet  guard  her  bower, 

And  the  life-leaf  creeps  by  its  fibred  edge 
To  hang  out  gay  bells  from  the  jutting  ledge. 

A glory  of  oleander  bloom 

Borders  every  bend  of  the  craggy  road  : 

The  lemon  and  spice  tree  with  rare  perfume 
The  lingering  cloud  fleets  heavily  load  ; 

Ami  over  the  beauty  and  over  the  balm 
Rises  the  crown  of  the  royal  palui. 

Far  into  the  hill-sides  caverns  wind  : 

Pillar  and  ceiling  of  stalactite 
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Mirrored  iu  lakes  the  red  torches  find ; 

Corridors  zigzag  from  light  to  light ; 

And  the  long  fern  swings  down  the  slippery  stair 
Over  thresholds  curtained  with  maiden-hair. 

Outside,  with  a motion  weirdly  slow, 

The  mangrove  walks  through  secluded  coves, 
Leaning  on  crutch-like  houghs,  that  grow 
To  a rooted  net- work  of  thickets  and  groves, 

Where,  sheltered  by  jagged  rock-shelves  w ide, 

Eeriest  sprites  of  the  deep  might  hide. 

Under  this  headland  cliff  as  you  row, 

Follow  its  bostioned  layers  dowu 
Into  fathomless  crystal  far  below 
Vision  or  ken  : spite  of  old  reuowm, 

So  massive  a wall  could  Titan  erect 
As  the  little  coralline  architect  f 

Against  the  dusk  arches  of  surf-worn  caves 
In  a shimmer  of  beryl  eddies  the  tide, 

Or  brightens  to  topaz  where  the  weaves 
Outlined  in  foam  on  the  reef  subside*, 

Or  shades  into  delicate  opaline  bands 
Dreamily  lapsing  on  pale  pink  sands. 

Wherever  you  wander  the  sea  is  in  sight, 

With  its  changeable  turquois  green  and  blue, 

And  its  strange  transparence  of  limpid  light. 

You  cau  w’atcli  the  work  that  the  Nereids  do 
Dow  n,  down,  where  their  purple  fans  unfurl, 

Flauting  their  coral  and  sowing  their  pearl. 

Who  knows  the  spot  where  Atlantis  sank  f 
Myths  of  a lovely  drowmed  continent 
Homeless  drift  over  waters  blank: 

What  if  these  reefs  were  her  monument  ? 

Isthmus  and  cavernous  cape  may  be 

Her  mouutain  summits  escaped  from  the  sea. 

Spirits  alone  in  these  islands  dwelt 
All  the  dumb,  dim  years  ere  Columbus  sailed, 

The  old  voyagers  said ; and  it  might  be  spelt 
Into  dream-books  of  legend,  if  wonders  failed, 

They  wfere  demons  that  shipwrecked  Atlantis,  afiVayed 
At  the  terror  of  silence  themselves  had  made. 

Whatever  their  burden,  the  winds  have  a sound 
As  of  muffled  voices  that,  moauiug,  bewail 
An  11 1 1 chronicled  sorrow,  around  and  aronnd 
Whispering  and  hushing  a half-told  tale — 

A musical  mystery,  filling  the  air 
With  its  eudless  pathos  of  vague  despair. 

And  again  into  fantasy’s  billowy  play 
Ripples  memory  back  with  elusive  change ; 

For  chrysolite  oceans,  a blank  of  gray, 

Fringed  with  the  films  of  a mirage  strange — 

A shimmering  blur  of  blossom  and  gleam  : 

Can  it  be  Berinootbes  f or  is  it  a dream  f 
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i. 

“ T AIS  oui ! je  crois  bien  !”  echoed  in 
chorus  monsieur  l’abbtfs  listeners. 

They  were  playing,  or  rather  they  had 
been  playing,  whist.  Madame  De  Beauvais, 
the  charming  chatelaine  of  the  quaint,  stiff, 
roomy,  entirely  pleasant  old  pile  within 
whose  hospitable  walls  they  were  gathered, 
sat  opposite  the  handsome  priest,  while 
Monsieur  De  Beauvais,  with  unfailing  cheer- 
fulness, had  trumped  his  partner’s  trick, 
until  the  placid  depths  of  Baron  de  Font- 
Reale’s  even  temper  were  stirred  to  aunoy- 
ance,  and  he  rubbed  the  few  remaining 
hairs  that  wandered  over  his  shining  head 
so  vigorously  to  and  fro  that  the  distracted 
locks,  not  knowing  upon  which  side  he  wish- 
ed them  dually  to  repose,  had  compromised 
the  matter  by  standing  straight  up  in  a sil- 
very tuft,  which  rose  above  the  old  gentle- 
man's pleasaut  face  like  a comical  little 
horn,  ready  for  defense  if  Monsieur  De  Beau- 
vais’s playing  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and, 
as  was  not  seldom  the  case,  a genuine  dis- 
pute followed. 

Just  now  there  was  an  entr’acte  and  a 
calm,  while  the  little  party  of  four  regaled 
itself  with  cakes  and  a mild  decoction  call- 
ed tea,  which  Madame  De  Beauvais,  who 
had  once  spent  a week  in  London,  and  had 
been  mildly  smitten  with  Anglomauia  ever 
since,  fondly  prided  herself  was  tea  & l’An- 
glaise. 

At  precisely  ten  the  sweet  faint  chime  of 
madame’s  elegaut  antique  trifle  called  a 
clock  magically  summoned  a swift-footed, 
noiseless  slave  in  spotless  attire,  who  deftly 
compounded  the  cheering  beverage,  appar- 
ently after  the  fashion  with  which  his  more 
accustomed  fingers  had  mixed  a salad  two 
or  three  hours  before.  Auguste  was  prodi- 
gal of  hot  water  and  stingy  of  tea,  liberal 
with  the  sugar  but  discreet  as  to  milk — or 
rum,  an  elegant  little  jug  of  which  latter 
innocent-looking  fluid  was  an  invariable 
accompaniment  to  tea  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
Beauvais. 

When  the  silent  maltre  d’hdtel  had  depart- 
ed, toshare  with  madame’s  femme  de  chain  bre 
whatever  scraps  of  gossip  he  had  managed 
to  collect  during  his  short  stay  in  the  salon, 
M61auic  de  Beauvais — a tall,  dark-haired 
youug  girl,  who  had  been  silently  musing  iu 
a distant  corner — came  forward,  and  passed 
around  some  delicate  little  cakes,  leaving 
them  finally,  after  a quick  glance  at  the 
Abb6  Tnvache’s  handsome  face,  upon  the 
table  just  before  him.  She  met  her  father's 
look  of  proud  fondness  with  a charming 
smile,  and  then  stepping  through  the  open 
casement — for  though  the  days  of  Septem- 
ber were  growing  few,  summer  had  forgot- 
ten to  go  away  from  Normandy — she  stood 
just  outside,  listening  to  the  geutle  plash  of 


the  old  fouutain  and  the  whisperiug  of  the 
forest  trees  beyond. 

The  Abb6  Tuvache  himself,  as  if  the  rum 
which  filled  a goodly  share  of  his  dainty 
Sevres  cup  were  not  enough,  had  added 
a flavoring  of  gossip  which  evidently’  was 
deeply  interestiug  to  his  listeners,  the  more 
especially  as  it  chiefly"  concerned  Paul  de 
Font-Reale,  who  had  come  with  his  uncle  to 
make  an  anuual  visit  at  the  cli&teau,  and 
hunt,  or  rather  shoot,  in  the  De  Beauvais 
forest. 

“And  so,”  continued  the  smiling  abbe. 
sipping  with  evident  satisfaction  the  mix- 
ture Auguste  had  placed  before  him — “ so  I 
spoke  her  fair,  you  know,  for  old  Madame 
Lafitte  has  a dangerous  tongue.  But  I said 
to  myself  that  not  a Auger  would  I lift  to 
bring  about  such  a marriage  as  that.  It  is 
very  well  for  Mousieur  Paul  to  Imut  Andr£ 
Lafitte’s  wild  boars ; but  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter! Dame!  it  is  another  paire  de  manchesr 

“ Crois  bien !”  again  sung  the  little  cho- 
rus, in  various  keys. 

“ So,”  rose  Madame  De  Beauvais’s  music- 
al solo — “ so  it  was,  then,  Madame  Lafitte ! 
Tieus!  tiens!  what  won’t  those  nouveanx 
riches  aspire  to  next  T * Barbe  bleue  V ma 
fille  calls  her,  and  really  not  without  rea- 
son, for  the  woman  has  a voice  and  a beard 
like  a man.  So  it  was  tbe  old  Lafitte !”  rna- 
datne  repeated,  gingerly  building  little  rows 
of  card  tents  as  she  spoke.  “Her  grand- 
child will  have  a million  francs  of  dot.  I 
wish  we  could  give  our  Melanie  half  as 
much.  But  farms  that  yield  a pitiful  three 
per  cent,  cau  not  vie  with  cloth  manufac- 
tories that  pay  I don’t  know  how  much, 
and — ” 

“I  don’t  care  how  much,”  Monsieur  De 
Beauvais  took  her  up.  “ Give  me,”  he  ex- 
claimed, with  the  pride  of  a trne  Norman, 
whose  chief  and  satisfying  ambition  is  in 
adding  field  to  field  aud  farm  to  farm — 
“give  me  iny  dear  fields  and  forests  aud — ” 

“ Aud  they  are  dear,”  putin  inadame  (who 
was  Parisian),  with  a light  laugh.  “It  seems 
to  me,  mon  ami,  that  all  the  reut  we  have  yet 
received  from  that  little  farm  you  bonght 
last  year  is  sixteen  chickens,  lean  and  old, 
and  some  few  pounds  of  butter — fat  aud  old, 
too!  But  a million  francs  is  a belle  dot,” 
she  resumed,  building  up  anew  the  un- 
steady" card  houses,  which  had  fallen  en 
masse,  “ a bien  belle  dot ; aud  doubtless  time 
will  kindly  bestow  upon  the  little  Julie  tbe 
additional  attraction  of  a whisker  as  fascina- 
tingly blue  and  stiff  as  that  which  decorates 
her  grandmamma’s  wrinkled  cheek.  Me- 
lanie dear,  come  in  and  give  me  a drop  more 
tea.  Not  too  strong,  child,  or  I shall  not 
sleep  a wink  all  night ; and  no  milk,  remem- 
ber. But  where  is  Monsieur  Paul  all  this 
time  ?”  questioned  madame,  suddenly,  and 
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whist — which  really,”  lie  interpolated,  “is 
too  long  and  silent,  and  requires  too  strict 
attention,  for  nous  Franca  is — I dare  say  no 
one  will  be  inconsolable.  And  you,  my  old 
friend” — smiling  at  the  baron — “and  mon- 
sieur Pabb6,  can  finish  the  evening  with 
a comfortable  game  at  6cavt6 and  forti- 
fying himself  with  the  mildest  of  cigarettes, 
Monsienr  De  Beauvais  departed  to  meditate 
by  a still  and  moon-lit  sea. 

“Or  Monsieur  De  Font-Reale  cau  play 
w ith  dummy,  which  w ill  be  about  the  same 
thing,”  laughed  madame,  as  her  husband 
disappeared ; “ and  then  lie  will  be  responsi- 
ble lor  trumping  his  own  tricks.  Thanks, 
mon  enfant,  the  tea  is  just  right.” 

“I  suppose  Paul  ought  to  marry  money, 
poor  fellow!”  said  Monsieur  De  Font-Reale, 
dipping  a little  cake  abstractedly  into  his 
tea,  and  going  back  to  the  interrupted 
matrimonial  discussion  ; “ his  fewr  thousand 
francs  barely  suffice  to  keep  a young  man 
in  boots  and  gloves,  and  my  poor  brother 
left  the  boy  nothing  but  a sword  w’hicli 
fought  for  its  country,  aud  an  honorable 
name.  But  J ulie  Latitte,  whose  father  once 
made  my  coats ! It  is  really  trop  fort.  Why, 
it  is  not  many  years,”  went  on  the  old  baron, 
putting  down  his  cup  to  attack  the  pugilist- 
ic little  horn,  which  he  finally  left  standing 
rakishly  over  his  right  ear — “ not  many  years 
since  Audrd  Lafitte  measured  me  for  my  last 
dress-coat — w hich  I must  say  fitted  well,  and 
was  made  of  such  good  cloth  that  I w ear  it 
still — aud  now  he  can  count  his  millions,  aud 
wTouhl  buy  the  son  of  L<$ou  de  Font-Reale 
for  the  little  Julie.  Dieu!  but  the  world 
is  turning  round  the  wrong  way,  it  seems  to 
me.” 

“And  money,  not  love,  seems  to  send  it 
round,”  laughed  the  Abbd  Titvaclie ; “ but 
Paul  de  Font-Reale,  with  his  proud  old  name, 
his  rare  intelligence,  aud  his  charming  per- 
son, must  look  for  a better  partie  than  the 
little  Lafitte.  If  he  should  have  to  seek  a 
really  large  dot  in  the  ranks  of  trade,  there 
is  no  need  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  those 
rauks,  ma  foi ! And  en  tout  cas,”  added 
this  frank  mau  of  God,  discreetly  lowering 
his  voice,  “Monsieur Paul  can  se  consoler, 
you  kuow.” 

And  then,  after  a half-w  hispered  and  de- 
cidedly mundane  conversation,  the  Abla5 
Tuvache  slipped  into  a minute  history  of 
certain  consolations  which  Monsienr  De 
Beauvais  pere  — lately  deceased,  and  for 
whom  the  abh<$  was  to  say  an  imposing 
mass  upon  the  morrow* — had  allowed  him- 
self during  the  lifetime  of  a patient  invalid 
wife. 

Interested  in  his  own  recital,  and  charm- 
ed at  the  profound  impression  his  revela- 
tions were  evidently  creating,  the  Abbtf  Tu- 
vache gradually  and  unconsciously  raised 
his  fine  and  resonant  tones  to  their  normal 
pitch.  He  quite  forgot  the  silent  girl  stand- 


ing in  the  shadow’s  just  outside  the  open 
window’,  and  when  the  instant’s  pause  which 
followed  a more  than  usually  startling  chap- 
ter in  the  dead  Monsieur  De  Beauvais’s  his- 
tory was  broken  by  a clear  though  slightly 
tremulous  youug  voice,  the  startled  abbd 
dropped  the  extra  lump  of  sugar  poised 
above  his  cup  with  a splash  that  sent  some 
large  drops  of  the  mild  rum  punch  out  over 
the  crisp  new  crape  that  trimmed  Madame 
De  Beauvais’s  tight  black  sleeve. 

“Pardon,  mon  p&re,”  arose  the  grave  and 
girlish  tones,  “ but  can  not  the  faults  of  my 
grandfather — which  must  have  been  few,  or 
I had  not  loved  him  so — lie  with  him  in  the 
grave  where  he  is  hardly  cold  ? And  could 
not  monsieur  l’abb^  have  remembered  even 
one  of  his  many  virtues  instead  f” 

“Melanie I”  began  Madame  De  Beauvais, 
in  sharp,  reproachful  amazement — “ Mela- 
nie ! do  you — ” 

The  abl)6  interrupted.  Wincing  inward- 
ly, he  had  sw  allowed  his  tea  and  his  humil- 
iation together,  and  though  he  could  not 
quite  control  the  dark  flush  that  mounted 
over  cheek  aud  browr,  his  ready  Fraukish 
wit  rose  equal  to  the  occasion — the  unheard 
of  occasion — of  being  the  rebuked  instead 
of  the  rebuker. 

“ Mademoiselle  is  right,”  he  said,  with  a 
calm  aud  gracious  smile ; “ her  words  are 
just.  I should  have  remembered  that  even 
in  the  intimacy  of  the  family  circle — aud 
monsieur  le  baron  alw  ays  seems  of  the  fam- 
ily to  me — silence  is  better  than  speech.  I 
accept  the  reminder  in  all  humbleness” — 
the  abba’s  humility  certainly  bore  no  out- 
ward sign — “and  1 shall  make  myself  more 
reproaches  than  even  her  loyal  young  heart 
is  heaping  upon  me.  Forgive, dear  madame^ 
the  noble  impulses  of  unreflecting  youth, 
and  do  not  chide  the  child.  I am  sure  no* 
disrespect  was  meant.  I beg — nay,  1 demand 
— that  she  be  instantly  and  entirely  forgiv- 
en and  the  abb 6 smiled  with  geutle  mag- 
nanimity, as  he  waved  his  w hite  and  shapely 
hand.  “And  now%  dear  madame,”  he  re- 
sumed, rising  leisurely,  as  he  brushed  a stray 
crumb  from  his  spotless  long  black  robe,, 
“having  a tedious  walk  before  me,  I will, 
with  your  permission,  w ish  you  and  mon- 
sieur le  baron  a good-evening.  Have  the 
goodness  to  make  my  adietix  to  monsieur 
votre  mari,  and  let  me  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  looking  in  again  to-morrow  to. 
make  my  peace  with  Mademoiselle  Melanie, 
who,  I see,  has  fired  her  shot  and  fled;” 
and,  laughing  carelessly,  the  Abb<$  Tuvache 
took  his  wide-brimmed  hat  and  made  a 
graceful  exit. 

His  “ dear  madame”  smiled  charmingly  at 
her  departing  guest,  but  when  the  abb^V 
retreating  footsteps  were  heard  no  more, 
she  called  again,  “ Melanie !”  in  tones  which 
hardly  argued  well  for  that  “entire”  for- 
giveness he  had  smilingly  demanded. 
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and  shy,  but,  ma  foi ! brave  enough  to  re- 
buke even  the  all-conquering  AblxS  Tu vache. 
It  was  a pretty  little  scene,  parbleu ! The 
child's  words  were  quiet,  but  they  must 
have  stung;  and,  Dien!  how  her  cheek 
blazed  and  her  soft  eyes  dashed ! You  can 
give  her,  I suppose,3 ” pursued  the  barou, 
barely  escaping  that  traditional  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  “ three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs, or  thereabouts?  Yes, 
I thought  so.  Well,  it  may  be,  mon  afftie, 
the  old  uncle  is,  after  all,  a little  better  Off 
than  the  world  imagines  him,  and  a heart 
like  M61anie's  is  worth  the  Latitte’s  million. 
Let  me  tell  yon,  madam*,  it  is  not  picked 
up  every  day.” 

“Which — the  money,  or  the  heart,  cber 
baron  V ’ laughed  Madame  I)e  Beauvais, 
making  short  quick  passes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief over  the  still  damp  spots  upon  her 
sleeve. 

“ Bah  I”  laughed  the  baron  in  turn ; “you 
understand  me;  think  of  it,  Clarisse;”  and 
Monsieur  De  Font-Reale  stepped  through 
the  window,  near  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting, into  the  dewy,  fragrant  garden  be- 
yond, leaving  Madame  De  Beauvais  to  turn 
over,  with  the  combi nations  of  a long  and 
intricate  “ patience,”  which  she  undertook 
with  the  two  whist  packs  lying  before  her, 
the  hint  he  had  imparted. 

As  for  Melanie,  that  venturesome  maiden 
heard  neither  the  abbd’s  graceful  interces- 
sion nor  her  mother’s  reproachful  call.  With 
a lip  now  trembling  at  its  own  temerity, 
now  curling  with  scorn  at  thought  of  the 
priest  who,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
little  scene  and  being  the  centre  of  a little 
astonishment,  could  recklessly  betray  a se- 
cret of  the  confessional,  even  though  the 
peuiteut  he  had  shrived  lay  cold  and  dead, 
aud  with  eyes  misty  from  unshed  tears  of 
indignation,  the  young  girl  had  hastily  lift- 
ed a heavy  portiere,  and  passed  into  a wide 
and  silent  room  beyond. 

In  the  olden  days,  when  the  De  Beauvais 
counted  a shaven  priest  among  his  many 
retainers,  this  chamber  had  been  a chapel, 
around  whose  frescoed  ceiling  curled  the 
smoke  of  fragrant  iucense,  and  before  whose 
altar  knelt  many  a scion  of  that  noble 
house.  But  the  chateau  had  undergone 
many  changes  since,  and  now  the  whilom 
chapel  had  become  a kind  of  quaint  artist- 
ic music-room,  where,  instead  of  droning 
priest,  M61anie  de  Beauvais  sent  her  pure 
young  voice  echoing  through  the  panelled 
walls.  The  painted  angels  that  once  looked 
down  upon  a kneeling  crowd  were  faded ; 
the  altar,  like  those  whose  prayers  went  up 
before  it,  had  vanished;  and  only  a tall 
stained  window  and  an  ancient  orgau  re- 
mained to  tell  of  glories  past  and  gone. 

Yet  a vague  and  soothing  hush  seemed 
still  to  cling  around  the  sombre  walls,  and 
a wandering  moonbeam  which  fell,  mellow- 


ed by  the  many  mingling  tints,  through  the 
high-arched  “ vi tniu,”  seemed  but  to  fill  in 
and  make  complete  the  si  leu t,  solemn  har- 
mony. 

The  dim  rich  light  trembled  down  over 
the  time-stained  keys  of  the  old  organ,  bnt 
hardly  travelled  far  enough  into  the  shad- 
ows of  the  chamber  to  search  out  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  a youth  who  bad,  after  a 
day’s  bard  shooting — and  Paul  de  Font- 
Reale  seldom  failed  to  bag  bis  game — been 
enjoying  a post- prandial  nap  withiu  the 
comfortable  depths  of  a huge  Louis  XIII. 
arm-chair. 

Peacefully  unconscious  of  the  matrimo- 
nial schemes  plotting  iu  his  behalf,  dream- 
ing, it  must  l>e  confessed,  neither  of  Mdlanie 
de  Beauvais’s  sweet  and  serious  eyes  nor  of 
Julie  Lafitte’s  shining  golden  francs,  had 
Monsieur  Paul  slumbered  on,  aw'akening 
only  just  iu  time  to  overhear  the  particular 
remark  which  had  so  aroused  the  “shy, 
proud”  M&auie  out  of  her  wonted  calm  re- 
serve. 

Pan],  refreshed  aud  rested,  had  meant  to 
Slip  quietly  ont  aud  eujoy  liis  good-night 
look  at  the  realms  of  Neptune — for  a Nor- 
man eftn  scarcely  get  through  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  a good-morn  and  good- 
eve  to  liis  beloved  sea — unsuspected.  But 
Melanie's  sudden  entrance  frustrated  the 
innocent  design,  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  startle  her  sensitiveness  by  emerging 
ghost-like  from  his  shadowy  corner,  he  re- 
mained a prisoner  perforce. 

Swiftly  the  young  girl  passed  athwart 
the  moonbeam  beyond  him  ; to  and  fro  she 
walked  in  the  rich  gloom  of  the  old-time 
chapel,  speaking  sobbingly  to  herself  out 
of  the  fullness  of  a passionately  rebellious 
heart. 

“How  they  gossip  and  laugh,  and  plot* 
and  buy  and  sell!”  she  murmured,  bitterly, 
dashing  away  the  tears  that  would  not  be 
kept  back ; “ and  how  I loathe  and  despise 
it  all!  Money  and  beauty,  position  and 
lands,  and  never  do  they  speak  of  goodness, 
or  of — love;”  and  the  girl  blushed  even 
through  the  red  that  excited  feeling  had 
already  burned  upon  her  cheek,  as  she 
breathed  the  short  word  softly  to  herself. 

“ In  one  more  year  I too  must  be  ottered 
in  the  market  of  marriage ; people  with 
sons  wh,o  need  to  se  ranger  will  come  and 
politely  inspect  me,  and  talk  about  my  air 
and  my  looks  and  my  dot,  aud  Heaven 
know  s what.  And  then  the  particular  son 
fixed  upon  will  take  his  turn  to  come  and 
stare,  and  arrange  what  can  be  done  with 
my  poor  francs,  and  then  I am  bound  for 
life  whether  I will  or  no.  Mon  Dieu!  but 
it  is  horrible!”  wailed  poor,  prond,  sensitive 
Melanie,  with  a sob,  as  she  filing  open  a tiny 
square  of  the  qnnint  old  window  and  let 
the  soft  evening  air  tremble  in  over  her  hot 
cheeks. 
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Some  sweet  and  tender  spirit  of  the  night 
seemed  to  float  in  with  that  faint  aud  fra- 
grant breeze,  cooling  the  fever  of  the  girl’s 
burning  cheek,  and  soothing  her  quick  in- 
dignant heart- beats  into  a calm  and  even 
flow. 

“After  all,”  she  thought,  the  hopefulness 
of  youth  asserting  itself,  “life  is  fair  and 
sweet,  and  if  one  man  forgot  himself,  the 
world  is  not  less  kind ; a whole  year  of  free- 
dom is  still  before  me,”  and  half  smiling  at 
the  excited  Mdlanie  of  a momeut  since,  the 
young  girl  turned  and  sat  down  before  the 
ancient  organ,  faithful  confidant  of  all  her 
moods,  from  grave  to  gay. 

Its  slow  and  solemn  tones  had  been  the 
old  Comte  de  Beauvais’s  daily  solace  when 
his  earthly  pleasures  were  growing  few,  and 
when  the  bright  and  smiling  world  seemed 
slipping  away  from  his  age-dimuied  sight; 
over  its  time-stained  keys  had  he  and  Me- 
lanie spent  many  an  hour  together,  aud  now 
they  had  laid  him  on  the  hill-side  between 
the  forest  and  the  sea,  aud  his  place  would 
know  him  no  more. 

Lovingly  the  girl’s  slim  hands  fell  upon 
those  yellow  keys  which  had  so  often 
sounded  forth  tremblingly  responsive  to  her 
dead  grandfather’s  feeble  touch,  while  slow 
and  plaintive  from  beneath  her  firm  young 
fingers  swelled  out  into  the  silent  chamber 
a prelude  to  the  “ Ave  Maria”  he  had  loved 
so  much  to  hear  her  sing. 

And  soon  from  among  those  slowly  swell- 
ing chords  arose  Schubert’s  “ Prayer  to  the 
Virgin,”  in  such  pure  and  tender  tones  that 
the  silent  youth  who  listened  in  his  distant 
corner  felt  a sudden,  strange,  yet  not  un- 
pleasing shock  steal  through  his  heart. 

“‘Madre  d’  amor!  Odi  tu — il  mio  dolor!’” 
pleaded  the  fresh  girlish  voice  in  tender, 
passionate  cry ; and  here,  perhaps  overcome 
by  memories  of  the  dead,  or  the  pathos  of 
her  own  tearful  strains,  or,  it  may  be — for 
who  can  fathom  the  solemn  mysteries  of  a 
young  girl’s  heart  f — trembling  beneath  the 
sudden  vibration  of  some  yet  subtler  chord 
within,  Melanie  stopped  as  if  smitten  dumb, 
and  as  the  organ  gave  forth  a sad  discord- 
ant wail,  she  finished  the  prayer  in  low  and 
passionate  weeping. 

Paul  de  Font-Reale  made  no  sign,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  his  five-and-twenty  years 
he  sighed  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  freedom 
which  would  have  let  him  rise  up  and  try 
to  comfort  this  poor  child,  whose  sensitive, 
thousand-stringed  harp  seemed  played  upon 
by  every  passing  breath. 

“Poor  little  Melanie,”  he  thought,  “how 
far  we  all  have  been  from  understanding 
her!”  and  venturing  within  his  friendly  shad- 
ow to  lift  a furtive  hand,  the  elegant  and  not 
easily  moved  Paul  de  Font-Reale  discovered, 
to  his  own  profound  surprise,  that  “ poor  lit- 
tle Melanie’s”  were  not  the  only  wet  eyes 
the  room  contained. 


Silently  the  girl’s  hot  tears  dripped  down 
upon  the  mute  and  yellow  organ  keys,  and 
silently  an  unwonted  drop  fell  upon  the 
faded  dragon  embroidered  on  the  Louis 
XIII.  chair,  until  at  length  a hum  of  voices 
in  the  room  beyond  startled  Melanie  to  her 
feet,  and  springing  lightly  down  from  her 
perch  before  the  organ,  she  sped  into  the 
large  old  red-tiled  hall  and  up  the  winding 
stairs — a triumph  of  true  Norman  architect- 
ure— to  her  own  white-draped  nest  above. 

Paul  de  Font-Reale,  stretching  his  long 
legs,  with  half  a sigh,  slipped  noiselessly 
through  that  same  hall  door,  and  betook 
himself  and  his  thoughts  out  into  the  dewy 
night. 

Not  many  minutes  later  he  appeared, 
smiling  in  at  the  open  window  through 
which  his  uncle  had  found  a short  way  to 
the  garden  an  hour  before. 

“ Here  is  the  truant  now !”  cried  Monsieur 
De  Beauvais.  “ Your  uncle  and  I have  also 
been  to  the  shore ; how  was  it  we  missed 
you  ?” 

“ I suppose  because  you  came  through  the 
bois,”  craftily  hazarded  the  innocent-look- 
ing youth,  leaning  indolently  against  the 
window.  “ The  sea  is  wonderful  to-night.” 

“ Ah,  yes,”  sighed  the  baron ; “ it  looks 
as  calm  and  peaceful  as  a lake,  but  it  mado 
me  shiver  to  look  over  those  smiling  waters 
and  think  that  one  more  victim  had  gone 
down  into  their  treacherous  moou-lit  depths. 
Didst  thou  hear,  Paul,  that  poor  Henri,  Mon- 
sieur Sainton’s  faithful  valet,  fell  last  night 
from  the  falaise,  and  his  body  has  just  been 
washed  ashore ? Ah,  but  it  is  frightful! 
I can  not — ” 

“Melanie  should  have  been  there  to  save 
him,”  put  in  Monsieur  De  Beauvais;  “she 
swims  and  dives  like  a vrai  poisson.  Why, 
the  child  has  saved  two  lives  this  summer;” 
and  good  Monsieur  De  Beauvais’s  eyes  grew 
misty  as  the  remembrance  of  his  daughter’s 
fearlessness  and  the  gratitude  of  those  poor 
fisherwomen  whose  children  she  had  restored 
to  their  despairing  hearts  came  over  him. 

“ Then  she  will  save  a third  life,”  said  the 
old  baron,  with  superstitious  decision  ; “ ev- 
ery thing  goes  by  threes.  But  she  has  the 
heart  of  a lion,  that  slim  young  girl ;”  and 
muttering  to  himself  that  she  was  a treas- 
ure which  Paul  must  and  should  possess, 
Monsieur  De  Font-Reale  made  his  slow  and 
careful  way  up  the  slippery  winding  stairs. 

IL 

The  full  moon  paled  and  faded  before  a 
rosy  morning  twilight  that  stole  forth  into 
a blue  and  cloudless  sky,  and  then  from  be- 
hind the  green  and  dewy  hills,  swift,  sud- 
den, and  splendid,  the  young  day  sprang  up 
over  a glowiug  purple  sea.  Half  her  sphere 
of  lambent  flame  seemed  to  pour  down  into 
those  rosy,  waveless  depths;  Neptune,  in 
soft  and  tender  mood,  was  blushing  and 
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trembling  with  pleasure  as  Aurora’s  kiss 
fell  lightly  dowu  upon  his  calm  and  smiling 
face.  Caressingly  his  limpid  tide  crept  up 
the  pebbly  shore,  still  dotted  with  its  row 
of  tiny  bathing -houses — for  the  mellow, 
sunny  September  had  lured  the  little  circle 
of  visitors  to  that  sheltered  sea-sidq  nook 
much  beyond  its  wouted  stay — or  marked 
an  ever-rising  line  of  wet  against  the  tall, 
steep  cliffs  on  either  side. 

Between  these  treacherous  heights  a 
charmingly  irregular,  picturesque  little  vil- 
lage straggled  half-way  up  a long  and  gen- 
tly rising  hill,  where,  as  if  weary  with  climb- 
ing, it  stopped  short,  and  left  the  hard  white 
road  to  wander  off  alone  amid  fields  of  wav- 
ing grain  beyond.  At  the  right,  looking 
landward,  behind  an  ancient  ruined  temple, 
rose  the  friendly  light-house ; while  at  the 
left,  among  the  forest  trees  that  stood  dark 
and  motionless  against  the  morning  sky, 
looked  out  the  windows  of  Melanie  de  Beau- 
vais’s sunny  home. 

Melanie  arose  almost  with  the  day,  and, 
like  the  day,  the  girl’s  first  look  was  at  her 
beloved  sea. 

“ Oh,  Justine !”  she  cried  to  the  maid  who 
entered,  “ but  look ! Was  that  beautiful  sea 
ever  so  fair  before  t Quick,  Justine ! bring 
my  coffee,  and  get  the  bathing  things  ready; 
we  will  go  at  once,  so  that  I can  have  those 
wide,  cool,  blue  waters  all  to  myself;”  and 
Melanie  gave  a little  cry  of  ecstasy  as  she 
turued  once  more  to  gaze  out  over  that 
sparkling  liquid  plain. 

But  although  the  lingering  bathers  had 
scarcely  opened  their  sleepy  eyes,  Melanie 
did  not  have  the  sea  quite  to  herself,  after 
all.  A couple  of  children  with  their  care- 
ful bonne  were  dabbling  among  the  small 
and  slippery  stones,  while  out  beyond  the 
floating  platform,  which  was  the  supposed 
limit  of  venturesome  swimmers,  the  gold- 
brown  curls  of  Paul  de  Font-Reale  rose  and 
dipped  among  the  glancing  sunbeams. 

“But  mademoiselle  was  right,”  said  Jus- 
tine, deftly  picking  her  way  among  the  roll- 
ing pebbles ; “ never  was  there  a more  love- 
ly sea!*  I can  count  eleven  distinct  shades 
of  beautiful  blue-green ;”  and  coining  to  the 
twelfth,  Justine’s  quick  eye  fell  upon  the 
human  head  that  broke  the  “blue-green” 
line.  “Mademoiselle’s  kingdom  has  been 
taken  possession  of  before  her,”  she  laughed. 
“ See ! Monsieur  Paul ! how  he  looks  at  his 
ease,  and  how  well  he  swims!” 

“But  I can  swim  as  well,  Justine, yon  are 
going  to  see;”  and  with  all  the  delight  of  a 
young  Newfoundland,  Melanie  plunged  into 
the  cool  and  sparkling  flood,  disporting  her- 
self with  a four-footed  frolicsomeness  among 
the  dancing  points  of  gleaming  gold. 

“What  a child  she  is!”  thought  Paul  de 
Font-Reale,  whose  long,  keen  sight,  as  he 
floated  lazily  to  and  fro,  followed  Melanie’s 
aquatic  gambols.  Who  would  dream  that 


this  was  the  shy,  proud  Mllanie  sitting  in 
some  distant  corner  of  the  salon,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  world  with  grave,  con- 
demning eyes  t or  the  passionate  maideu 
who  wept  her  heart  out  last  night  over  the 
old  organ  ? But  Monsieur  Paul,  iu  the  pa- 
triarchal maturity  of  twenty -five,  forgot 
that  sweet,  capricious  sixteen  has  many 
moods ; that  its  tears  and  laughter  lie  close 
together  as  the  cloud  and  sunshine  of  an 
April  day ; that  if  it  weeps  at  night,  its 
morning  smiles  are  no  less  bright  and  gay. 

“Yet  what  a noble,  sensitive,  true-heart- 
ed child!”  murmured  Paul  de  Font-Reale, 
confidingly  to  sea  and  sky;  “and  when 
time  and  a little  mingling  with  the  world 
wear  off  her  shyness,  what  a charming  wom- 
an she  will  become ! And  a handsome  wom- 
an too,”  he  pursued,  by  no  means  blind  to 
Melanie’s  budding  beauty — “ a handsomer 
woman  even  than  her  mother.  Ah  ! if  I 
only — I wish — I wonder — ” And  here 
Paul’s  “ ife”  and  “ wishes”  and  “ wonders” 
were  cut  short  by  a sharp  and  sudden  cry 
of  pain  ; powerless  fell  his  strong  young 
arms ; an  instant  later  and  the  cruel,  smiling, 
“blue-green”  waters  had  closed,  glancing 
and  dimpling,  above  his  handsome  head. 

And  Melanie,  the  saver  of  lives,  swam 
gayly  toward  the  shore,  where  Justine  and 
a screaming  bonne,  calling  upon  the  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints,  wailed  and  wrung  their 
hands. 

“ But,  my  good  Justine,”  cried  M61anie,  in 
laughing  impatience  as  she  floated  into  shal- 
low water,  “ pray  be  quiet.  You  know  that 
I am  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  a fish, 
and  you  can  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  I 
am  safe  and  sound.  Do  cease  being  so  fright- 
ened. Your  screams  will  arouse  the  whole 
village,  and  maman  w ill  be  so  annoyed.” 

“O  that  they  may!”  cried  Justine,  fling- 
ing up  her  arms.  “ Fly,  Marie,  and  call  for 
help.  It  is  Monsieur  Paul,  mademoiselle. 

The  cramp  must  have  seized  him,  and — 

Bon  Dien ! but  he  sinks  again  ! Will  no  one 
come  to  save  him?  But  no!  mademoiselle 
shall  not — but  no ! Ah,  grand  Dieu,  she  is 
gone!  O bon  Dieu,  protect  her!  O Fa- 
ther above,  save  them!”  and  Justine,  wild 
with  helpless  terror,  sat  down  among  the 
wet  and  shifting  pebbles,  and  with  upraised 
arms  cried  distractedly  to  heaven. 

“Call  Pierre!”  rang  back  a sweet,  cour- 
ageous voice,  already  yards  out  into  the 
dimpling  sea — “ call  Pierre !” 

For  an  instant  Melanie’s  life-blood  ceased 
to  flow,  her  white  limbs  trembled,  and  her 
laughing  lips  grew  pale ; then  some  inspired 
strength  seemed  to  shoot  into  her  young 
arms,  a strange  and  sudden  calm  into  her 
heart. 

“ Father  above,  help  me,  and  I shall  save 
him!”  she  prayed,  bounding  through  the 
pulsing  sea  with  the  swiftness  of  despair. 

And  when  some  matted  sun-brown  curls 
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floated  a third  time  among  the  glaucing  sun- 
beams, a white,  slim,  nervous  little  hand 
buried  itself  clutchingly  among  their  plen- 
teous waves. 

Paul  de  Font-Reale  was  saved,  but  almost 
had  he  looked  his  last  upon  that  blue  and 
smiling  sky,  that  limpid  laughing  sea,  the 
forest  and  the  flelds  of  waving  green  be- 
yond. Only  a young  girl's  fearless  heart 
had  stood  between. 

And  but  for  Pierre  the  boatman,  who  flew 
responsive  to  Justine's  distracted  call,  it  had 
oven  then  gone  hard  with  that  young  girl 
and  the  soul  she  held  above  those  smiling 
depths.  As  she  reached  the  platform,  Me- 
lanie felt  her  strength,  kept  up  till  then  by 
the  excitement  of  despair,  was  going,  and 
she  could  only  cling  with  her  unconscious 
burden  against  its  slippery  comer,  until, 
uttering  a faint  glad  cry,  she  dropped  into 
the  friendly  boat,  and  was  drawn  to  Jus- 
tine's faithful  panting  bosom,  when,  instead 
of  fainting  quietly  away,  she  burst,  between 
weakness,  joy,  and  excitement,  into  a perfect 
9torm  of  tears.  She  cried  and  sobbed  and 
clung  to  Justine  like  a frightened,  grieving 
child,  while  warm  salt  rivulets  streamed 
down  the  faithful  handmaid’s  face,  and 
good  Pierre’s  cheeks  were  drenched  with 
quick-falling  drops  that  did  not  often  fill 
his  honest  eyes. 

“ There ! there !"  said  Justine,  soothingly, 
between  her  own  sobs,  as  she  patted  her 
young  mistress’s  wet  and  shining  head — 
“ there ! it  is  all  over,  and  Monsieur  Paul  is 
saved.  His  heart  still  beats — God  forgive 
the  lie,  for  I perceived  it  not!*’  she  mut- 
tered to  herself  as  they  neared  the  shore, 
where  a crowd  seemed  magically  to  have 
sprung  from  out  the  stones. 

“ Saved!"  shouted  Pierre,  hoarse  with  ex- 
citement, “by  the  grace  of  God  and  our 
young  demoiselle;"  and  the  boatman’s  lip 
quivered  again  as  he  took  Melanie,  too  weak 
to  walk,  from  Justine’s  arms,  and  bore  her 
through  the  hushed  and  wondering  crowd. 

“Ah!  but  that  race  was  always  brave," 
said  one  stalwart,  fair-haired  fisherman  to 
a large  and  sunburned  woman  who  stood 
beside  him;  “and  our  young  demoiselle  is 
the  bravest  of  them  all.  This  is  the  third 
life  she  has  saved.  But  what  a thing  for  a 
slight  young  girl  like  that  to  do ! And  to 
think  we  strong  men  should  all  have  come 
too  late ! It  covers  us  with  shame." 

“ And  my  little  Jean  was  one,  you  know," 
sobbed  the  woman — “my  little  Jean  was 
one.  May  God  and  the  holy  Virgin  bless 
her!"  and  as  Pierre  passed  on,  holding  his 
dripping  burden,  the  grateful  woman,  cross- 
ing herself  devoutly,  kissed  with  reverent 
trembling  lip  the  little  hand  hanging  cold 
and  pale  over  good  Pierre’s  broad  shoulder. 

“ De  Beauvais,"  said  Monsieur  De  Font- 
Reale,  an  hour  or  so  later,  as  they  stood  to- 


gether in  the  door  of  the  little  casino  where 
Paul  was  being  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
kindly  fisher-folk,  “I  know  not" — and  the 
good  old  baron  was  not  ashamed  of  the  mist 
that  dimmed  his  eye,  or  the  sob  that  choked 
his  voice,  trembling  wTitli  emotion — “ I know 
not — how — to  speak — that  child — but  she  is 
even  more  modest  than  brave ! To  tbink  of 
her  doing  a thing  any  man  would  be  proud 
of  all  his  life,  and  then  to  come  home  and 
never  say  one  word  about  it,  but  quietly 
pursue  her  innocent  affairs,  as  if  saving  a 
life  were  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world !"  The  baron  frankly  wiped  away  the 
tears  that  trickled  down  his  kind  old  face. 
“Friend,"  he  went  on,  in  a broken  voice,  “I 
covet  that  treasure;  I want  that  modest 
lion  heart  of  gold.  Wilt  thou  let  me  have 
the  little  Melanie  for  my  Paul  ?" 

Monsieur  De  Beauvais  grasped  his  old 
friend's  hand.  “I  could  wish  for  her  no 
happier  fate,"  he  said ; “ but  only  if  she  like 
the  boy.  I made  a marriage  of  convenance ; 
it  was  well,  as  thou  knowest,  but  all  are  not, 
and  my  only  child  shall  wed  for  love.  Yet, 
friend,"  and  Monsieur  De  Beauvais,  despite 
his  “new'  departure,"  was  true  to  his  in- 
stincts, after  all,  “ Mdlanie’s  fortune  will  be 
small,  and  Paul  is  poor — " 

“Be  easy,"  interrupted  the  baron,  his 
tears  changing  into  smiles.  “ I have  put  by 
a few  francs  the  world  knows  not  of.  Paul 
will  have  enough  to  keep  his  wife  in  bath- 
ing clothes.  If  Melanie  like  him,  the  thing 
is  done." 

Paul,  whose  restoration  was  long  and  te- 
dious, did  not  appear  at  the  much-belated 
mid-day  breakfast,  at  w hich  poor  Melanie 
sat  blushing  like  a rose  beneath  the  ovations 
she  received.  Madame  De  Beauvais,  her 
mother  heart  profoundly  stirred,  covered 
her  w ith  a thousand  tender,  unwonted  ca- 
resses ; her  father,  with  moist  eye  and  trem- 
bling lip,  kissed  and  petted  her ; the  old  bar- 
on, in  uncertain  broken  voice,  blessed  her; 
while  Auguste  flew  w ith  swift,  adoring  feet 
to  execute  his  young  mistress's  slightest 
wish. 

The  sleepy,  peaceful  little  village  was 
thrown  into  a quiver  of  excitement.  Me- 
lanie’s name  wras  in  every  mouth,  and  the 
cli&teau  w'as  besieged  with  visitors  of  high 
and  low*  degree,  making  kindly,  auxious  in- 
quiries after  the  young  heroiue,  who  sat, 
confused  and  laughiug,  within.  When 
Madame  De  Beauvais  reluctautly  went  to 
receive  a visitor  of  more  than  usually  exalt- 
ed rank,  who  had  called  in  person,  Mdlanie, 
gladly  escaping,  wandered  out  alone  into 
the  sunny  garden. 

Behind  her  rustled  the  sombre  black-green 
forest ; at  her  feet,  in  sweet  monotony, 
splashed  the  old  stone  fountain ; while  be- 
fore her  the  boundless  sea  spread  out  its 
ever-changing  tints.  Long  and  earnestly 
Melanie  gazed  out  over  its  tremulous  ex- 
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RUFU8  CTIOATE  enjoys  a peculiar  and 
exceptional  tame  among  American  law- 
yers, statesmen,  and  orators,  because  of  hi# 
un  likeness  to  any  of  his  celebrated  contem- 
poraries. One  of  his  friends  bluntly  re- 
marked, “ Webster  is  like  otbeT  folks,  only 
there  is  more  of  him;  but  as  to  Choate,  who 
ever  saw  or  knew  hU  like  V'  He  not  only 
idealized  but  individualized  every  thing  he 
touched*  ami  the  driest  law  case,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  counsel  engaged,  was  con- 
verted into  a thrilling  tragedy  or  tragi- 
comedy founded  on  an  actual  event.  He 
was  a poet  at  the  heart,  of  his  nature,  and 
instinctively  gave  a dramatic  or  epical  char- 
acter to  the  leading  persons  concerned  in  a 
jury  trial.  It  was  once  common  for  legal 
pedants,  possessed  of  learning  mnn«  genius, 
to  denounce  ns  “ flummery”  the  arguments 
of  this  advocate,  who  possessed  learning 
plus  genius;  but  it  is  now  universally  con- 
ceded that  he  was  profound  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  that  lie  was  both  an  acute 
and  comprehensive  reasoner,  and  that  his 
practical  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  a case 
was  as  marked  as  the  romantic  interest  with 


Which  he  invested  it.  it.  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that,  this  shining  ornament  of  the 
legal  profession  will  W hereafter  known 
chiefly  by  the  traditions  of  his  splendid  suc- 
cesses. My  purpose  is  simply  to  record  a 
few  memories  illustrating  the  force  ami  flex- 
ibility of  his  genius  and  the  geniality  of  his 
nature. 

My  admiration  of  Mr.  Choate  was  formed 
along  time  Indore  I had  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  making  his  acquaintance.  At  the  pe- 
riod when  he  was  a young  lawyer,  practicing 
in  the  courts  of  Essex  fount  y,  he  “ pervad- 
ed’’— if  I may  use  one  of  his  own  terms — 
the  .Salem  bookstores  in  his  leisure  hours. 
He  was  specially  attracted  to  the  store  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Ives,  and  he  never  entered  it 
without  falling  into  conversation  with  some 
legal  or  illegal  brot  her  interested  in  letters, 
and  he  never  left  it  without  leaving  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  listened  some  one  of 
the  goldou  sentences  which  dropped  as  nat- 
urally from  his  month  a#  pearls  from  the 
tips  of  the  fabled  fairy.  There  was  a cir- 
culating library  connected  with  Mr.  Ives'# 
bookstore,  and  I have  a vivid  remembrance 
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when,  ns  a boy,  I was  prowling  among  the 
books  on  the  shelves,  suspending  my  decis- 
ion as  to  taking  out  a novel  of  Richardson, 
or  Fielding,  or  Miss  Porter,  or  Scott,  of  list- 
ening, with  a certain  guilty  delight,  at  the 
chaffing  going  on  among  my  elders  and  bet- 
ters in  the  front  store.  I remember  perfect- 
ly how  I was  impressed  and  fascinated  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Choate.  He  was  not 
a Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  or  a hero  of  the 
type  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  stamped  on 
my  imagination ; but  there  was  something 
strange,  something  “Oriental/1  in  him  which 
suggested  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  after- 
years I wondered,  as  I wondered  then,  that 
such  a remarkable  creature  should  have 
dropped  down,  as  it  were,  into  Essex  Coun- 
ty. There  seemed  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  environment.  He 
dashed  his  meaning  in  pointed  phrase  while 
his  interlocutors  were  arraying  facts  aud 
preparing  arguments,  and  darted  out  of  the 
store  with  a ringing  laugh  before  they  had 
time  to  send  a cross-bow  shaft  in  reply,  or 
retort  to  the  Parthian  arrow  he  had  gayly 
sped  at  parting. 

Boy  as  I was,  I learned  then  what  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Choate  through  life — 
his  horror  of  commonplace.  Why,  he  seem- 
ed to  say,  argue  about  a thing  which  an  in- 
telligent human  being  should  detect  at  the 
first  glance  t He  always  tried  to  evade 
bores,  in  youth  as  in  age ; and  to  him  the 
most  dreadful  of  bores  were  well-meaning 
men,  deficient  in  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  directness  of  insight,  who  were  fond  of 
-exercising  their  powers  of  disputation  in 
the  weary  work  of  placing  ou  a logical 
foundation  the  indisputable.  Godwin  once 
mentioned  to  Coleridge  that  he  and  Mack- 
intosh had  been  engaged  for  three  hours  in 
an  argument  without  arriving  at  a definite 
conclusion.  “If  there  had  been  a man  of 
genius  in  the  room,”  Coleridge  retorted,  “ he 
would  have  settled  the  question  in  five  min- 
utes.” Choate  had  this  impatience  of  a man 
of  genius  with  long-wiuded  controversies. 

I may  add  that,  in  my  boyish  remem- 
brances, the  beauty  of  Choate’s  face  and 
person  early  caught  my  fancy.  He  was  an 
Apollo,  though,  as  he  walked  the  streets  of 
Salem,  he  was  an  Apollo  with  a slouch.  He 
had  a way  of  lifting  his  shoulders,  and  an 
angular  swinging  of  his  frame,  which  were 
as  individual  as  they  were  inartistic.  Yet 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful 
young  man  I ever  saw.  Thought,  study, 
care,  the  contentions  of  the  bar,  the  wear 
aud  tear  of  an  unreposing  life,  at  last  broke 
up  the  smoothest  and  cornel iest  of  human 
faces  into  weird  wrinkles,  which  he  often 
laughed  at  himself  when  he  surveyed  his 
countenance  as  depicted  by  the  photogra- 
pher. Of  one  of  these  likenesses,  in  which 
the  sun  had  not  spared  a single  thought- 
ploughed  mark,  he  said,  “ It  is  as  ugly  as 


the  devil ; but  still  I must  admit  it  is  like — 
very  like.”  Yet  in  his  youth  that  face  al- 
most realized  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  but  health  in- 
fused into  it  a faint  red  tint  which  made  it 
singularly  charming  to  the  eye.  I recollect 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  one  Sunday  after- 
noou  when  he  entered  Dr.  Braze rs  church 
in  Salem  just  before  the  services  began. 
He  marched  up  the  aisle — I can  hit  on  no 
better  expression  than  “marched” — and  en- 
tered a pew  just  above  that  in  which  I was 
seated.  The  sermon  was  no  doubt  good — 
as  all  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Brazer  were  good — 
but  my  attention  was  iixed  on  Choate.  For 
an  hour  I watched  his  expressive  face,  no- 
ticing every  variation  of  its  lines,  as  they  in- 
dicated agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
eloquent  clergyman’s  Unitarian  discourse: 
and  all  I knew  of  the  sermon  was  gathered 
from  what  I considered  its  effect  ou  the  won- 
derful creature  who  seemed  to  my  boyish 
imagination  to  have  strayed  into  the  pew 
from  some  region  altogether  opart  from 
any  civilization  heretofore  known  to  Salem. 
There  w'as  something  mysterious  about  him. 
In  glancing  over  the  other  pews,  occupied 
by  the  merchant  aristocracy  of  the  town,  I 
was  struck  by  their  commonplace  character, 
as  contrasted  with  this  stranger,  who  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  auother  race,  aud  who 
might,  for  all  I knew,  have  been  imported 
by  these  merchants  from  Calcutta  or  Singa- 
pore, bringing  with  him  the  suggestion  of 

"Game  of  Paradise  and  Eastern  air.” 

He  was  then  in  the  perfection  of  his  tnau- 
ly  beauty — the  beauty  of  robust  physical 
health  combined  with  that  indefinable  l>eau- 
ty  which  conies  from  the  palpable  presence 
of  intellect  and  genius  in  brow,  cheek,  eye, 
lip,  and  the  very  pose  of  the  head.  I was 
then  about  ten  years  old ; but  the  kind  of 
admiring  wonder  I then  felt  in  looking  at 
him  affected  me,  many  years  afterward, 
when  I had  made  his  personal  acquaintance. 
There  w*as  always  in  him  something  “rich 
and  strange,”  something  foreign  to  our  New 
England  “ notions,”  something  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  eminent  Amer- 
icans. A hnmorous  friend  of  mine  once  de- 
clared that  he  was  originally  intended  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Jupiter,  but  the  earth  caught 
him  in  his  passage  and  hauled  him  in.  Mr. 
Choate,  in  some  such  way,  always  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  inso- 
lent gravitating  power  lodged  in  the  earth, 
and  drawn  violently  into  our  prosaic  New 
England  while  he  was  joyously  speeding  on 
to  his  appropriate  home  in  some  distant 
Mars  or  Jupiter. 

As  regards  Mr.  Choate’s  whole  nature,  I 
was  impressed  not  so  much  by  auy  j>artic- 
ular  faculty  as  by  its  central  force.  He 
was  fundamentally  strong  at  the  heart  of 
his  nature — strong  in  personality,  strong  in 
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will,  strong  in  mental  manhood ; and  he 
used  his  rare  powers  not  merely  to  please, 
pei*suade,  astonish,  and  convince  those  whom 
he  addressed,  but  to  ovei'come  them.  He 
must  have  been  personally  conscious  of  that 
grand  mood  which  Wordsworth  celebrates : 

41  Such  animation  often  do  I find, 

Power  in  my  breast,  wings  growing  In  my  mind.” 

In  his  diary,  July,  1844,  he  indicates  what 
he  considers  should  be  the  characteristics 
of  a legislator’s  speech.  These  are : “ Truth 
for  the  staple,  good  taste  the  form,  persua- 
sion to  act , for  the  end.”  It  was  the  “per- 
suasion to  act”  that  was  always  in  his  mind, 
whether  he  addressed  a popular  gathering, 
a jury,  or  the  Senate  of  the  Uuited  States. 

Indeed,  in  jury  trials  his  main  object  was 
to  influence  the  wills  of  the  twelve  men  be- 
fore him.  He  addressed  their  understand- 
ings ; he  fascinated  their  imaginations ; he 
stirred  their  feelings ; but,  after  all,  he  used 
all  his  powers  in  subordination  to  that  one 
primal  power  which  dwelt  in  his  maguetic 
individuality,  by  which  he  subdued  them, 
bringing  on  that  part  of  their  being  which 
uttered  its  reluctant  “yes”  or  “ no”  the  press- 
ure of  a stronger  nature  as  well  as  of  a lar- 
ger mind.  As  an  advocate,  he  thoroughly 
understood  that  men  in  the  aggregate  are 
not  reasonable  beings,  but  men  with  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  occasionally  made  reasona- 
ble, if  their  prejudices  are  once  blown  away 
by  a superior  force  of  blended  reason  and 
emotion — in  other  words,  by  force  of  being. 
His  triumphs  at  the  bar  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  ho  w*as  a powerful  man , victorious 
over  other  men  because  he  had  a stronger 
manhood,  a stronger  selfhood,  than  any 
body  on  the  jury  he  addressed.  On  one  oc- 
casion I happened  to  be  a witness  in  a case 
where  a trader  was  prosecuted  for  obtaiu- 
ing  goods  under  false  pretenses.  Mr.  Choate 
took  the  ground  that  the  seemiug  knavery 
of  the  accused  was  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  had  a deficient  business 
intelligence — in  short,  that  he  unconscious- 
ly rated  all  his  geese  as  swans.  He  was 
right  in  his  view.  The  foreman  of  the 
jury,  however,  was  a hard-headed  practi- 
cal man,  a model  of  business  intellect  and 
integrity,  but  with  an  incapacity  of  under- 
standing any  intellect  or  conscience  radi- 
cally differing  from  his  own.  Mr.  Choate’s 
argument,  as  far  as  the  facts  and  the  law 
were  concerned,  was  through  in  an  hour. 
Still  he  went  on  speaking.  Hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  yet  he  continued  to  speak  with 
constantly  increasing  eloquence,  repeating 
and  recapitulating,  without  any  seeming 
reason,  facts  which  he  had  already  stated 
and  arguments  w hich  he  had  already  urged. 
The  truth  was,  as  I gradually  learned,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a hand-to-hand — or 
rather  in  a brnin-to-brain  and  a heart-to- 
heart — contest  with  the  foreman,  whose 


resistance  he  was  determined  to  break 
down,  but  who  confronted  him  for  three 
hours  with  defiauce  observable  in  every 
rigid  line  of  his  honest  countenance.  “ You 
fool!”  wras  the  burden  of  the  advocate’s  in- 
genious argument;  “you  rascal!”  w;as  the 
phrase  legibly  printed  ou  the  foreman’s  in- 
credulous face.  But  at  last  the  features, 
of  the  foreman  began  to  relax,  and  at  the 
end  the  stern  lines  melted  into  acquiescence 
with  the  opinion  of  the  advocate,  who  had 
been  storming  at  the  defenses  of  his  mind, 
his  heart,  and  his  conscience  for  five  hours,, 
i and  had  now  entered  as  victor.  He  com- 
pelled the  foreman  to  admit  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  there  were  existing  human  beings 
whose  mental  and  moral  constitution  differ- 
ed from  his  own,  and  w ho  were  yet  as  hon- 
est in  intention  as  he  was,  but  lacked  his 
clear  perception  and  sound  judgment.  The 
verdict  was,  “Not  guilty.”  It  was  a just 
verdict,  but  it  was  mercilessly  assailed  by 
merchants  who  had  lost  money  by  the  pris- 
oner, and  who  were  hounding  him  down  as 
an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  as  another 
instance  of  Choate’s  lack  of  mental  and 
moral  honesty  in  the  defense  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime.  The  fact  that  the  foreman 
of  the  jury  that  returned  the  verdict  be- 
longed to  the  class  that  most  vehemently 
attacked  Choate  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
disprove  such  allegations.  As  I listened  to 
Choate’s  argumeut  in  this  case,  I felt  as- 
sured that  he  wrould  go  on  speaking  until 
he  dropped  dead  on  the  floor  rather  than 
have  relinquished  his  clutch  on  the  soul  of 
the  one  man  on  the  jury  whom  he  knew 
would  control  the  opinion  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Choate  was  well  aware  of  the  con- 
temptuous criticisms  made  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  manner,  both  in  respect  to  elocu- 
tion and  rhetoric.  Having  within  himself 
the  proud  consciousness  of  unrecognized 
power,  he  notes  in  his  diary,  under  the  date 
of  September,  1844:  “If  i live,  all  block- 
heads which  are  shaken  at  certain  mental 
peculiarities  shall  know  aud  feel  a reasouer, 
a lawyer,  and  a mau  of  business.”  Now  as 
every  blockhead  is  still  eutitled  to  the  claim 
of  being  “ a mau  aud  a brother,”  there  is 
something  delicious  in  this  substitution  of 
“ which”  lor  “ who”  in  referring  to  the  cere- 
monious and  pompous  blockheads  of  the  bar; 
for,  grammatically,  this  change  of  the  pro- 
noun reduces  them  from  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons into  “animals  and  inanimate  thiugs.” 

Mr.  Choate  of  course  possessed  the  art  of 
concealing  the  art  by  which  he  overcame 
opposition.  In  his  steady  pressure  ou  the 
w ills  of  the  jury  he  appeared  to  be  cozily 
arguing  with  them,  or  lifting  them  into  a 
region  of  impassioned  sentiment  and  imag- 
ination wrhere  he  was  at  home,  and  where 
the  jury  were  made  to  feel  that  they  shared 
with  him  all  the  delights  of  such  a lofty 
communion  with  every  thing  beautiful  and 
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sublime.  In  the  celebrated  Tirrell  trial,  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  constituting  them- 
selves into  a jury,  deciding  on  the  evidence 
presented  in  newspaper  reports,  had  de- 
clared that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  should  be  hanged.  The  judgment 
of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar  was  this — that  the  ver- 
dict of  “ Not  guilty”  was  legally  right  and 
just.  But  the  jury  had  a hard  time  of  it 
when  they  returned  to  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, as  all  their  companions  and  friends 
jeered  at  them  for  being  taken  in  by  Choate’s 
humbug.  One  of  these  jurymen  defended 
himself  by  a statement  which  has  survived: 
44  Oh !”  he  declared,  “ we  didn’t  care  a six- 
pence for  that  stuff  about  som-nam-bulism ; 
but  then,  you  know,  we  couldn’t  believe  the 
testimony  of  them  abandoned  women.  Now 
could  we  f”  He  had  yielded  to  Choate  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  had  yielded  on  the  point 
where  the  government’s  case  was  defective — 
a point  which  Choate  had  specially  empha- 
sized. 

Duriug  Mr.  Choate’s  contests  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Suffolk  bar  he  was  once 
opposed  by  an  impudent  advocate  from 
another  State,  imported  specially  to  put 
him  down  by  sheer  force  of  assurance. 
Choate  described  him  as  perverting  the  law 
with  “ an  imperturbable  perpendicularity 
of  assertion”  which  it  was  difficult  to  upset. 
On  this  occasion  the  lawyer  closed  his  ar- 
gument with  the  remark  that  he  was  more 
confirmed  in  his  view  of  the  law  of  the  case 
because  the  distinguished  counsel  opposed 
to  him  had  taken  the  same  ground  in  au 
argument  a few  days  before  at  Lowell.  In- 
stead of  denying  the  false  assertion,  which 
most  lawyers  would  have  done,  Choate  qui- 
etly replied,  “ Yes,  and  w as  overruled  by  the 
Court.”  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a won- 
derful example  of  his  quickness  in  instantly 
deciding  on  the  right  way  of  meeting  before 
a jury  a seemingly  crushing  appeal  to  pop- 
ular prejudice. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Choate  was  called 
upon  to  defend  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  was  accused  of  making  what  appeared 
to  be  the  first  approaches  of  a criminal  as- 
sault on  a girl  he  met  in  one  of  the  side 
streets  of  Boston.  The  advocate  took  what 
was  in  all  probability  the  true  view'  of  the 
situation,  that  the  priest  was  returning  from 
his  church  absorbed  in  his  devotions,  had 
accidentally  met  the  girl  in  his  path,  and 
that  the  abrupt  jostling  with  the  fair  pros- 
ecutor wras  accidental.  But  the  case  was 
prosecuted  with  all  the  animosity  of  Prot- 
estant prejudice,  and  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  was  an  orthodox  deacon.  I remember 
of  the  case  only  this  statement:  “I  have 
proved  to  yon,  gentlemen,  that  this  collision 
was  purely  an  accident ; such  an  accident, 
Mr.  Foreman,  as  might  have  happened  to 
you  or  to  me  returning  from  a Union  meet- 


ing, or  a liberty  meeting,  or  a Jenny  Lind 
concert,  or,  what  is  infinitely  better,  a month- 
ly concert  of  prayer.”  If  solemnity  was  ever  im- 
aged in  a human  countenance,  it  was  when 
Choate,  advancing  to  the  deacon,  brought 
his  sad,  weird,  wrinkled  face  into  close 
proximity  with  the  foreman’s,  and  in  low, 
deep  tones  uttered  that  magical  form  of 
words  by  which  orthodox  Protestants  rec- 
ognize each  other  all  over  New  England — 
the  “ monthly  concert  of  prayer.”  I thiuk 
he  gaiued  his  case  by  that  happy  display 
of  sympathy  with  the  absorption  in  divine 
things  which  is  supposed  to  follow  such  a 
“ concert”  in  all  Congregational  churches. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Choate’s  contentions  at  the 
bar,  his  opponent,  a man  distinguished  for 
his  high  moral  character,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  his  learned  brother  had  im- 
pugned his  honesty;  and  he  made  a fervid 
speech,  declaring  that  such  an  imputation, 
during  his  long  professional  career,  had  nev- 
er been  even  insinuated  before.  Mr.  Choate, 
preserving  his  admirable  composure,  dis- 
claimed any  such  imputation,  with  the  pre- 
liminary statement  that  he  was  quite  un- 
prepared “ for  such  a tempestuous  outbreak 
of  extraordinary  sensibility”  on  the  part 
of  his  friend.  His  power  of  constructing 
what  may  be  called  architectural  sentences 
like  this  on  the  sppr  of  the  moment  was  by 
no  means  the  least  of  his  gifts.  Adjectives, 
quaint,  witty,  or  resounding,  instantly  came 
at  his  call  to  describe,  illustrate,  or  qnalify 
any  substantive  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  at  the  time. 

In  an  insurance  trial  in  which  Mr.  Choate 
was  engaged  he  spent  a day  or  more  in  the 
cross-examination  of  a witness  who  swore 
positively  as  to  the  facts  in  dispute,  but 
who  was  compelled  by  the  advocate’s  search- 
ing questions  to  admit  his  general  bad  char- 
acter. The  testimony  of  this  scamp  had  to 
be  broken  down,  or  the  case  must  be  lost. 
In  addressing  the  jury,  Mr.  Choate  gave  a 
vivid  presentation  of  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  the  witness,  whom  he  represented  as  the 
basest  and  meanest  of  mankind,  and  then 
asked,  “ Do  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  in 
this  vast  violation  of  all  the  sentiments  aud 
virtues  that  bind  men  together  in  civil  so- 
ciety, veracity  alone  would  survive  in  the 
chaos  of  such  a character t — the  ‘last  rose 
of  summer7  on  such  a soilt”  The  empha- 
sis on  “veracity”  and  “such”  was  potent 
enough  to  kill  the  witness.  The  jury  dis- 
believed him,  and  Mr.  Choate  gained  his 
case.  The  rogue  may  or  may  not  have  tes- 
tified truly  as  to  the  point  under  discussion, 
but  truth  could  not  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a person  who  wras  self-convicted  of 
almost  every  wickedness  but  perjury. 

In  his  arguments  for  persons  who  had 
become  complicated  in  seemingly  criminal 
acts  of  which  they  were,  at  least,  not  bo 
guilty  as  they  were  accused  of  being,  hia 
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masterly  way  of  putting  himself,  by  imagi- 
nation, in  the  place  of  his  clients,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  pathos  that  could  be  elicited 
from  their  embarrassments  and  struggles, 
often  drenched  his  clients  themselves  in  ir- 
repressible teal's.  They  hardly  knew  before 
what  heroes  and  martyrs  they  were.  They 
wept  at  the  eloquent  recapitulation  of  what 
they  had  suffered  and  done;  they  became 
poetic  personages,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Scott 
or  Dickens ; indeed,  they  were  so  much  af- 
fected that  they  considered  Lawyer  Choate 
should  charge  little  for  presenting  them  be- 
fore the  community  iu  their  true  light,  and 
therefore  often  forgot  or  neglected  to  pay 
him  any  thing.  His  dramatic  power  in  ex- 
hibiting the  interior  feelings  of  the  half 
guilty,  the  quarter  guilty,  and  the  guilty 
who  are  perfectly  innocent  iu  their  own  con- 
ceit, and  therefore  regard  a prosecution  as  a 
persecution,  was  so  wouderful  that  many  of 
the  persons  who  were  acquitted  through  his 
exertions  never  paid  him  what  they  would 
have  paid  an  advocate  who  had  less  identi- 
fied himself  with  their  interests  and  char- 
acters. Indeed,  after  his  work  was  done 
he  appeared  himself  to  set  a modest  esti- 
mate on  its  value.  The  occasions  when  he 
obtained  large  fees  were  due  to  his  partner, 
who  made  the  contracts  beforehand ; for  Mr. 
Choate  generally  considered  the  obstacles 
iu  the  way  of  getting  a verdict  for  his  cli- 
ents formidable  until  the  case  was  settled, 
and  was  indifferent  to  the  amount  of  the 
fee  only  after  he  had  succeeded. 

But  he  was  not  only  an  accomplished  law- 
yer : he  was,  at  times,  an  eager  politician.  I 
will  try  to  recall  some  sentences  in  his  popu- 
lar addresses.  In  a campaign  appeal  to  the 
Boston  Whigs,  when  Polk,  a comparatively 
unknown  man,  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Choate  gave  full  play 
to  his  peculiar  wit  and  fancy.  “ We  will,” 
he  exclaimed,  “ return  James  K.  Polk  to  the 
Convention  that  discorded  him !”  In  depict- 
ing Polk's  sure  defeat,  he  declared  that  he 
would  “ disappear  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  where 
no  telescope  could  find  him!”  In  reading 
an  “ open  letter”  of  the  Free-soil  Democrats, 
“surreptitiously”  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  he  paused  at  the  end,  as  if  over- 
come by  surprise.  “I  find,  gentlemen,  that 
this  letter  is  marked  ‘private  and  confiden- 
tial,' and  such,  I trust,  you  will  consider  it!” 
The  idea  of  confiding  a secret  of  that  sort 
to  three  thousand  people  struck  every  man 
in  the  audience  with  a sense  of  its  humor, 
and  there  was  a roar  of  applause,  which  for 
some  minutes  prevented  the  orator  from 
proceeding.  On  another  occasion  he  ad- 
dressed a Union  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
composed  equally  of  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
I wish  types  could  express  the  wit  of  one 
passage  by  indicating  the  rise,  culmination, 
and  sudden  fall  of  his  voice.  “ You  Whig !” 
he  exclaimed,  “ and  you  Democrat  WHO 


ARE  JUST  AS  GOOD  AS  A WHIG— in  your 
own  opiuion !”  The  last  clause  should  be 
printed  iu  the  smallest  type  which  the  print- 
er can  command.  The  laughter  which  suc- 
ceeded the  qualification  was  deafening,  and 
it  came  from  the  representatives  of  both 
parties. 

When  Mr.  Sumner's  first  election  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  iu  doubt, 
Sumner  met  Choate  as  he  was  entering  the 
Court-house.  “ Ah,  Mr.  Choate,”  said  Sum- 
ner, pleasantly,  “marching,  I suppose,  to 
another  forensic  triumph  ?”  Choate  had  on 
his  old  camlet  cloak — known  to  all  members 
of  the  bar — and  drawing  it  melodramatic- 
ally up  over  his  weird'face,  and  looking  like 
one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth , he  mocking- 
ly answered,  in  his  deepest  tones,  “ Glands 
thou  art,  and  Cawdor!”  and  then  disappear- 
ed through  the  door.  Sumuer  was  accused 
of  lacking  the  perception  of  humor,  but  he 
always  told  this  incident  as  if  he  had  it  in 
a high  degree. 

A distinguished  Free-soiler,  after  the  nom- 
ination of  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  accost- 
ed Mr.  Choate  in  the  street,  and  told  him 
that  the  Free-soil  section  of  the  Whig  party 
was  determined  to  oppose  the  nomination 
at  the  polls.  “What  can  you  doT”  said 
Mr. Choate.  “Perhaps  little,”  was  the  re- 
ply ; “ but  at  least  Massachusetts  can  fire 
her  gun  in  the  air.”  “ Yes,”  at  once  retorted 
Mr.  Choate,  “ and  hit  her  guardian  angel  in 
the  eye.” 

When  Dr.  Webster,  the  murderer  of  Park- 
man,  was  in  prison  after  his  conviction,  Mr. 
Choate  met  in  a street  car  an  eminent  cler- 
gyman who  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
criminal  was  innocent,  and  who  visited  him 
frequently.  “ How  do  you  find  the  object 
of  your  pastoral  care  f”  asked  Mr.  Choate. 
“ Well,”  was  the  reply,  “ I always  find  him 
in.”  “ And,”  returned  Mr.  Choate,  “ it  will  be 
long,  I think,  before  you  find  him  out.”  In- 
deed, in  repartee  he  always  had  the  last 
word.  Nobody  ever  went  away  from  him 
with  the  consolation  that  he  had  surpassed 
him  in  quickness  of  retort. 

In  one  of  bis  literary  lectures  Mr.  Choate 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Marie  Antoinette, 
after  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape 
with  her  husband  from  France,  entered  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  her  new  prison-house 
a beautiful  woman,  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing emerged  from  it  with  her  loveliness  all 
goue.  He  put  it  in  this  way : “The  beauty  of 
Austria  fell  from  her  brow,  like  a veil,  in  a sin- 
gle night.”  Any  body  who  appreciates  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “imagination”  can  not 
fail  to  note  the  force  of  “ the  beauty  of  Aus- 
tria.” It  was  not  merely  the  queen's  indi- 
vidual beauty,  but  the  beauty  of  her  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  and  of  all  the  princesses  of 
the  Hapsburg  house  since  its  foundation, 
that  fell  from  her  brow  ulike  a veiV ' in  a sin- 
gle night.  The  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
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of  all  rank  and  beauty  against  the  ghastly 
uprising  of  an  oppressed  people  is  also  indi- 
cated in  this  grand  imaginative  generaliza- 
tion. The  beauty  was  a mere  “ veil,”  that 
must  be  dropped  when  the  tierce  passions  of 
a famished  and  enraged  populace  overturn- 
ed all  the  sentiments  which  sprung  from  an 
aristocratic  chivalry,  based  on  a worship  of 
beauty  nobly  born.  What  was  most  curi- 
ous in  this  utterance  was  the  lowness  of  the 
tone  of  the  orator’s  voice  as  he  delivered  it. 
I am  sure  that  the  words  “ like  a veil”  could 
not  have  been  heard  by  fifty  people  among 
the  three  thousand  who  listened  to  the  lec- 
ture. I happened  to  be  very  near  the  speak- 
er, and  noted  how  completely  he  seemed 
abstracted  from  the  audience  when,  in  a 
tone  of  thrilling,  tender  sadness,  he  inter- 
polated this  statement  as  a parenthesis  be- 
tween the  rush  of  words  which  preceded 
and  followed  it. 

On  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  a day  or 
two  after  he  had  delivered  his  address  on 
Kossuth  before  the  literary  societies  of  a 
Vermont  College  — an  address  all  ablaze 
with  the  characteristics  of  his  resplendent 
rhetoric,  but  still  with  a statesman-like 
judgment  and  forecast  regulating  its  im- 
passioned eloquence — I met  him  at  the  Bos- 
tou  Athenaeum,  and  naturally  alluded  to  the 
splendid  success  of  his  oration.  “Ah!”  he 
replied,  with  an  immense  yawn,  “ was  it  a 
success  f I thought  uot.  By-the-way,  didn’t 
you  talk  to  the  same  societies  last  year  ?”  I 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  I 
was  guilty  of  the  offense.  “ Well,  the  truth 
is  (between  ourselves,  mind  you !)  that  I 
found  you  had  so  corrupted  the  young  men 
with  your  confounded  rhetoric,  that  my 
plain  common-sense  had  no  effect  on  them 
whatever.”  The  impressive  seriousness  with 
which  this  reproof  was  given  was  only  re- 
lieved by  a power,  which  Mr.  Choate  pos- 
sessed, of  indicating  the  humor  of  a remark 
through  a peculiar  Hash  from  the  white  por- 
tion of  his  left  eye,  while  the  rest  of  his 
countenance  remained  in  immovable  and 
impenetrable  gravity.  The  wink  he  gave 
me  ! — shall  I ever  forget  it  f 

On  another  of  the  occasions  when  I had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  the  topic  was 
the  relative  rank  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  world.  “On  the  whole,”  he  said,  “I 
think  we  must  take  Hannibal  as  the  great- 
est of  them  all.  For  just  look  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  fellow — scaling  the  Alps 
with  a lot  of  Carthaginians — ragamuffins, 
uitjgers — to  fight  the  Denting  of  Rome  ! And 
then,  you  know,  the  scamp,  with  his  rascal 
rout,  nearly  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of 
overturning  the  design  even  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence ! You  may  depend  upon  it,  he  is  the 
biggest  general  of  the  whole  gang  of  them !” 

Choate  was  never  tired  of  eulogizing 
Cicero  and  Burke.  “The  man,”  he  once 
said  to  me,  “who  will  write  an  article  ade- 


quately describing,  comparing,  and  contrast- 
ing those  two  meu  of  genius  will  do  a great 
work,”  “But,”  I answered,  “that  is  the 
very  thing  that  all  of  us  are  eager  for  you 
to  do.  You  can  do  it  better  than  any  body 
else.”  “Oh,  of  course,”  he  answered,  with 
a shrug  of  his  shonlders ; “ you  may  be  sure 
it  shall  be  done.”  Of  course  he  never  did  it. 

On  a transient  meeting  with  him,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  charge  that  Burke  s 
seeming  apostasy  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
his  works  on  the  French  Revolution  was 
caused  by  a desire  for  power  aud  a pension. 

I alluded  to  the  impossibility  that  character 
and  passion  could  be  subsidized  as  well  as 
imagination  and  genius;  that  Burke  must 
have  been  morally  honest  in  writing  the 
works  that  incidentally  gave  him  some  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  a year,  and  that  those 
writers  who  accused  him  of  being  bought 
by  the  English  court  grossly  misapprehend- 
ed him.  “ Misapprehended  him !”  exclaimed 
Choate ; “ they  were  beants  ! beasts  !”  . The 
way  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  strode  about 
the  room  as  he  uttered  this  opinion  con- 
vinced me,  at  least,  that  his  own  political 
course  could  never  have  been  influenced  by 
the  desire  either  of  power  or  money. 

It  was  impossible  to  meet  Choate  for  even 
half  a minute,  as  he  was  striding  from  his 
dwelling  to  his  daily  business,  without  elic- 
iting from  his  ever-active  mind  some  quaint 
remark.  A friend  of  mine  greeted  him  one 
day  just  as  he  was  turning  from  Washing- 
ton Street  into  a narrow  lane  leading  to  the 
Court-house.  Mr.  Choate  answered  the  sal- 
utation, and,  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the 
narrow  passage,  said,  w ith  much  mock  grav- 
ity, “Convenient,  though  ignominious!” 

He  wTas  once  engaged  in  the  great  legal 
controversy  between  the  different  owners  of 
water-power  on  the  Blaekstone  River.  The 
case  was  one  which  really  rested  on  nice 
mathematical  computations,  and  was  final- 
ly settled  by  mathematicians.  Cboate  was 
puzzled  by  the  intricacy  of  the  case,  anil 
meeting  Mr.  Folsom,  the  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenteum,  one  morning  in  a book- 
store, be  said  to  him:  “Pray,  Mr.  Folsom, 
have  we  in  the  Athenamm  any  books  relat- 
ing to  the  flow  of  w'ater,  the  tumiug  of  it 
hack,  aud  playing  the  devil  with  it  gener- 
ally ?” 

There  was  so  much  intensity  in  Mr.Choate’s 
nature  that  I often  wondered  how  he  could 
help  tormenting  himself  in  thiukiug  over 
the  cases  he  lost  w’here  the  verdict  should 
have  been  for  the  side  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. One  afternoon,  after  he  had  made 
an  address  to  the  Legislature,  or  a commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature,  of  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  had  plainly  failed  of 
success  through  a political  prejudice  excited 
against  him  by  the  opposing  counsel,  I met 
him  calmly  exploring  the  alcoves  of  the 
Atlienamm  in  search  of  some  book.  In  al- 
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lading  to  the  palpable  injustice  of  the  recep- 
tion of  his  legal  argument  the  day  before,  I 
expressed  my  astonishment  that  he  should 
seem  so  careless  about  the  result.  “Oh!” 
lie  answered,  “ when  I have  once  argued  a 
case,  and  it  is  settled,  I am  done  with  it.  I 
cast  it  forcibly  out  of  my  mind,  and  never 
allow  it  to  trouble  my  peace.  I should  go 
mad,”  he  added,  with  a sudden  lift  of  his 
hand  through  his  abundant  locks,  “ if  I al- 
lowed it  to  abide  in  my  thoughts.  What, 
by-the-way,  do  you  think  of  this  curious 
life  of  Shelley,  written  by  a fellow  who 
calls  himself  a Jefferson  somebody — Hogg!” 
In  an  instant  the  conversation  was  thus 
changed  to  Shelley  and  his  latest  biogra- 
pher. I never  met  a man  whose  genius  was 
as  sensitive  as  his  who  had  such  a complete 
control  of  his  mind  and  sensibility.  He  was 
the  absolute  autocrat  of  all  the  thoughts 
and  fancies  teeming  in  his  fertile  mind,  ex- 
ercised over  them  a tyrannous  dominion, 
and  never  allowed  them  to  possess  hi m,  but 
always  possessed  them. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Choate’s  conver- 
sation was  his  habit  of  exaggeration.  To 
attend  the  performance  of  Mozart’s  Don  Ctto- 
ranni  was  like  listening,  he  said,  to  ten  thou- 
sand forests  of  birds.  He  knew  that  no  ex- 
aggeration in  mere  words  could  adequately 
express  the  delight  that  a sympathetic  mind 
feels  in  coming  into  vital  acquaintance  with 
a work  of  transcendent  genius  in  any  depart- 


who  blocked  his  way  to  the  hearts  and  un- 
derstandings of  juries.  Judge  Shaw  was 
specially  noted  for  the  gruff  way  in  which 
he  interposed  such  obstacles,  and  Shaw’s 
depth  of  legal  learning  was  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  force  of  character.  “ ’Tisn’t 
so,  Mr.  Choate,”  was  a frequent  interruption, 
when  Shaw  was  on  the  bench  and  Choate 
was  arguing  a case  before  him.  Choate’s 
side  remarks  on  the  judge  have  passed  into 
the  stereotyped  jokes  of  the  bar,  and  are 
now  somewhat  venerable.  One  is,  I think, 
not  commonly  stated  in  the  exact  words. 
“I  always  approach  Judge  Shaw,”  he  said, 
“ as  a savage  approaches  his  fetich,  know- 
ing that  he  is  ugly,  but  feeling  that  he  is 
great.”  Of  Judge  Story  he  once  remarked, 
“ I never  heard  him  pronounce  a judgment 
in  which  he  did  not  argue  the  case  better 
than  the  counsel  on  either  side;  and  for 
which,”  he  added,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“ he  might  very  properly  have  been  impeach- 
ed.” He  delighted  in  gravely  joking  with 
a judge.  Thus  he  once  asked  that  a case 
might  be  postponed,  owing  to  his  engage- 
ment in  another  court.  The  judge  replied 
that  the  case  was  one  in  which  he  might 
write  out  his  argument.  With  a mock  so- 
lemnity, which  it  always  seemed  to  me  no 
other  human  countenance  could  so  readily 
assume,  he  replied,  “ I write  well,  your  Hon- 
or, but  slowly .”  As  his  handwriting  resem- 
bled the  tracks  of  wild-cats,  with  their  claws 


ment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Ten 
thousand  birds  would  be  a small  testimony 
to  the  melodies  of  Mozart ; but  ten  thousand 
forests  of  birds  is  a comparison  which  indi- 
cates the  rapture  of  wonder  and  admiration 
which  Mozart’s  masterpiece  excites  in  all 
souls  capable  of  feeling  its  beauty.  With 
this  tendency  to  verbal  exaggeration  Choate 
had  that  instantaneous  humorous  recoil 
from  extravagant  assertion  characteristic 
of  ardent  natures  whose  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous is  as  quick  as  their  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  sublime.  “ Interpret  to  me  the 
libretto,”  ho  said  to  his  daughter,  “ lest  I di- 
late at  the  wrong  emotion.”  Sydney  Smith 
never  said  any  thing  better  than  that ! 

Nobody  at  the  bar  ever  equalled  him  in 
paying  ironical  compliments  to  the  judges 
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dipped  in  ink,  madly  dashing  over  the  sur- 
face of  a folio  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  as- 
sembled bar  could  not  restrain  their  laugh- 
ter. Indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  could  not 
decipher  his  own  handwriting  after  a case 
was  concluded,  and  had  to  call  in  experts 
to  explain  it  to  himself.  He  congratulated 
himself  on  the  fact  that  if  he  failed  to  get 
a living  at  the  bar,  he  could  still  go  to  China 
and  support  himself  by  his  pen ; that  is,  by 
decorating  tea-chests. 

At  dinner  parties  he  was  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions.  “That,”  he  re- 
marked of  some  “ Ashburton  sherry,”  which 
was  rather  strong  than  delicate— “ that  is  a 
very  good  Faneuil-Hallish  drink !”  His  talk 
on  books  was  always  delightful  and  dis- 
criminating, with  an  occasional  eccentrio 
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deviation  from  the  general  judgment  on  an 
author,  which  made  it  all  the  more  fascina- 
ting. The  world  of  books,  indeed,  was  that 
“real  world"  in  which  he  lived  whenever 
the  pauses  of  his  professional  engagements 
enabled  him  to  indulge  in  the  luxury ; and 
he  adroitly  dodged  every  social  invitation 
in  order  to  devote  to  Bacon,  Sbakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Burke — his  favorite  English  au- 
thors— the  hours  which  others  lose  in  what 
is  ironically  called  “ Society."  In  fact,  few 
people  in  Boston  could  converse  with  him 
unless  they  met  him  in  his  daily  walk 
around  the  Common,  or  in  the  Atlieuamm, 
or  as  he  went  from  his  residence  to  the 
Court  - house.  Yet  no  Bostonian  seemed 
more  open  to  conversation,  and  certainly  no 
one  ever  left,  in  his  chance  meetings  with 
acquaintances  of  all  grades  and  pursuits, 
such  an  impression  of  good  nature  and 
brilliancy.  Boston  swarms  to-day  with  ad- 
mirers of  Choate  who  only  met  him  acci- 
dentally, as  I did.  In  a minute’s  conversa- 
tion he  condensed  what  could  have  been  ob- 
tained from  no  other  celebrities  of  the  city 
in  am  hour’s  discourse.  He  appeared,  flash- 
ed on  you  a remark,  and  then  disappeared 
to  his  work.  Yet  more  people  knew  him 
and  talked  about  him  than  knew  or  talked 
about  any  other  eminent  Bostonian. 

Mr.  Choate  greedily  devoured  every  book 
relating  to  ancient  Greece,  even  the  most 
ephemeral.  Of  one  of  these  he  said : “ The 
author  seems  to  know  a good  deal,  but  he  is 
too  confident  as  to  those  mysterious  Pelas- 
gians,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  history ; 
he  Pelaxgizes  too  much."  The  English  his- 
torians of  Greece,  even  Thirl  wall  and  Grote, 
he  thought  were  more  or  less  biassed  by 
party  feelings.  In  writing  about  ancient 
Greece,  “ they  were  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously influenced,"  he  said,  “ by  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  personal  and  political  charac- 
ter of  Charles  James  Fox."  As  to  his  own 
method  of  learning  the  history  of  Greece,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  he  studied  the  works 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  and  his- 
torians in  order  to  become  mentally  a citi- 
zen of  Greece,  and  thus  to  look  at  Greek 
life  through  a Greek’s  eyes.  By  liis  realiz- 
ing imagination  he  instantly  nullified  the 
hard  conditions  of  Time ; sent  his  mind  and 
heart  back  two  thousand  or  twenty-five 
hundred  years  to  contemplate  a civilization 
entirely  different  from  ours ; and  often,  while 
he  was  striding  around  Boston  Common  in 
the  age  of  Buchanan,  he  was  really  mak- 
ing himself  a contemporary  of  the  age  of 
Pericles.  His  imagination  was  in  ancient 
Athens,  while  his  body  was  in  what  is  iron- 
ically called  “ the  modern  Athens."  As  he 
pushed  rapidly  along  in  his  favorite  after- 
noon walk  it  was  plain  that  ho  was  not  re- 
garding the  objects  before  his  bodily  eyes, 
but  those  before  his  mental  vision ; that  he 
was  attending,  perhaps,  the  performance  of 


a tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  a comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes; or  was  indulging  in  a pleasant 
game  of  chaffing  with  Socrates,  in  some 
Athenian  mechanic’s  shop,  on  the  transcend- 
ental “good  and  fair,"  as  contrasted  with 
the  descendental  bad  and  meau  ; or  was  con- 
testing with  Demosthenes  a cause  before  the 
“fierce  democracy"  of  Athens;  or  was  ex- 
hibiting, in  a visit  to  Aspasia,  that  exqui- 
site courtesy  to  women  in  which  lie  excelled 
all  other  geutlemeu  of  his  time.  If  I ever 
crossed  him  in  his  walks,  and  saw  the  weird 
eyes  gazing  into  distant  time  and  space,  I 
made  it  a point  of  honor  not  to  interrupt 
his  meditations,  hut  to  pass  on  with  a sim- 
ple how  of  recognition.  Why  should  I,  for 
the  sake  of  five  minutes’  delightful  conver- 
sation, interrupt  this  hard-worked  man  of 
genius  in  his  glorious  imaginative  commun- 
ion with  the  great  of  old  t The  temptation 
was  strong,  hut  I always  overcame  it.  When 
he  was  in  Boston,  I ventured  to  accost  him ; 
when  he  was  in  Athens,  I very  properly  con- 
sidered that  he  was  in  much  better  company 
than  any  which  Boston  could  afford ; and,  ss 
an  humble  denizen  of  the  place,  I thought  it 
judicious  not  to  obtrude  myself  into  a se- 
lect circle  of  immortals  to  which  I was  not 
invited. 

Webster  and  Choate  were  strong  per- 
sonal and  political  friends;  when  Webster 
desired  to  raise  money,  be  sometimes  got 
Choate  to  indorse  bis  note ; when  Webster 
ventured  on  a dariug  political  move,  be  got 
Choate  to  indorse  liis  policy;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  in  either  case  the  indorse- 
ment entailed  on  Choate  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment or  popular  obloquy.  If  one  should 
consult  the  archives  of  the  Boston  Mer- 
chants’ Bank,  there  would  doubtless  appear 
sufficient  reasons  why  Choate  should  have 
been  occasionally  troubled  with  a want  of 
money,  on  account  of  heedlessly  affixing  the 
hieroglyphic  which  passed  for  his  name  on 
the  hack  of  a promise  to  pay  which  bore 
the  more  flowing  and  familiar  signature  of 
Daniel  Webster;  and  whenever  his  immense 
popularity  as  an  orator  w'as  at  all  abated,  it 
was  generally  found  that  what  he  lost  in 
popular  estimation  was  due  to  his  honest 
and  cordial  indorsement  of  his  friend’s  po- 
litical conduct.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
he  was  ever  charged  with  showing  the  white 
feather  was  in  his  contest  w ith  Clay  during 
the  early  days  of  Tyler’s  Administration. 
Clay  was  the  champion  of  a bill  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a United  States  Bank.  The 
bill  was  sure  to  pass  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Choate  had  been  probably  informed 
by  Webster  that  the  President  w'ould  veto 
it  unless  certain  clauses  were  omitted,  and 
ho  eagerly  urged  that  such  omissions  be 
made,  iu  order  to  insure  its  becoming  a law. 
Clay  instautly  detected  that  some  commu- 
nication had  passed  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  and 
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pitilessly  forced  Choate  into  a corner, 
whence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  es- 
cape. “ Why  are  you  so  confident  that  the 
hill  will  be  vetoed  f What  right  have  you  to 
suggest  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  that 
the  Executive  is  opposed  to  a bill,  before  it 
has  been  presented  to  him  for  his  signa- 
ture T What  are  your  private  means  of  in- 
formation f Tell  us  the  name  of  the  man 
from  whom  you  received  such  information.” 
What  could  be  done  by  dexterity  in  evad- 
ing the  real  point  in  issue  Choate  did  mar- 
vellously well ; but  his  friend  Webster  had 
got  him  into  “ a fix”  from  which  neither  cour- 
age nor  ingenuity  could  get  him  out.  Clay 
was  insolent  and  overbearing,  for  he  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  his  periodical  tits  of  hatred 
against  his  great  rival  for  the  prize  of  the 
Presidency,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  he  lavished  on  Choate  the  wrath 
he  intended  to  fall  on  Webster.  It  was 
sounded  all  over  the  country  that  Choate 
had  quailed  before  Clay.  Even  in  the  State 
he  represented  Choate  was  long  considered 
to  have  lacked,  in  this  instance,  that  intre- 
pidity which  he  hail  never  before  failed  to 
show  in  any  contest  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
Senate.  The  truth  is  that  Clay,  on  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  magnanimously 
apologized  for  the  rudeness  of  his  assault, 
and  shook  hands  with  Choate  with  all  the 
cordiality  that  can  be  expected  from  a 
statesman  who  is  immeasurably  ambitious. 
As  far  as  Choate  was  wrong  in  this  con- 
flict it  was  owing  to  his  friendship  for  Web- 
ster ; and  that  there  was  not  a taint  of  cow- 
ardice in  his  nature  was  soon  after  shown 
in  his  contest  with  the  great  fire-eater  of 
the  South,  the  redoubtable  Senator  McDuf- 
fie, of  South  Carolina.  His  reply  to  McDuf- 
fie’s violent  and  insolent  assault  on  his 
tariff  speech  is  a masterpiece  of  argument, 
edged  with  every  appliance  of  scorn,  sar- 
casm, and  invective  which  his  wit  and  fan- 
cy could  command.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  his  courage  in  that  encounter.  McDuf- 
fie was  a duellist  debater,  whose  body  was 
riddled  with  bullets  received  in  mauy  a 
quarrel  which  his  effrontery  had  provoked; 
but  he  submitted  to  Choate’s  “ punishment” 
without  a thought  of  sending  him  a chal- 
lenge. It  is  doubtful  if  his  contentious  and 
belligereut  temper  ever  before  quietly  en- 
dured such  a series  of  polished  insults  as 
Choate  heaped  upon  him. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  Choate, 
in  his  political  connection  with  Webster, 
seemed  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a master- 
mind. No  two  men  could  be  more  widely 
contrasted  in  their  characters,  in  their  men- 
tal processes,  in  their  style  of  expression. 
They  were  often  brought  into  conflict  in 
the  trial  of  causes ; at  times  it  appeared  as 
if  they  were  mortal  enemies,  so  strenuous 
was  each  in  supporting  his  particular  side; 


and  as.  an  advocate,  Choate  grappled  with 
Webster — mind  with  mind  and  man  with 
man — with  an  intrepid  pertinacity  which 
left  no  doubt  on  the  court  and  jury  that 
his  respect  for  him  did  not  control  the  ve- 
hement logic  and  still  more  vehement  rhet- 
oric with  which  he  urged,  against  Webster’s 
arguments  and  eloquence,  the  strong  points 
of  the  case  he  was  employed  to  state  and 
defend.  On  one  occasion,  while  Webster 
sat  gravely  listening  to  the  impassioned  el- 
oquence of  his  opponent,  he  turned  to  one 
of  the  junior  counsel  and  remarked:  “Some 
of  our  technical  brethren  of  the  bar  would 
call  all  that  flimsy  humbug;  if  it  be  so, 
which  I deny,  it  is  still  humbug  which  stirs 
men’s  souls  to  their  inmost  depths.  It  is 
reason  impelled  by  passion,  sustained  by  le- 
gal learning,  and  adorned  by  fancy.”  There 
were  few  advocates  that  Webster  feared 
more  than  Choate  when  there  was  a trial 
of  strength  between  them.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  was  observed  that  he  studiously  re- 
frained from  any  attempt  to  rival  his  oppo- 
nent in  eloquence.  He  adopted  a dry,  hard, 
sensible  tone  of  statement  and  argument. 
He  ironically  complimented  the  learned 
counsel  opposed  to  him  for  his  impassioned 
flights  of  eloquence,  which,  as  poetry,  he 
had  himself  enjoyed  as  much  as  he  supposed 
the  twelve  honest  and  practical  men  who 
were  to  decide  on  the  case  had  doubtless 
enjoyed  them.  Nothing  could  be  better,  if 
questions  of  fact  and  law  were  to  be  influ- 
enced by  beautiful  displays  of  wit  and  im- 
agination, than  his  learned  brother’s  argu- 
ment; but,  gentlemen — and  here  Webster 
assumed  all  the  weight  and  consequence 
which  his  imposing  form  and  penetrating 
voice  naturally  gave  him — this  is  a ques- 
tion not  of  poetry,  but  of  fact.  It  is  purely 
a matter  of  commonplace,  every-day  occur- 
rence. There  are  no  heroes  and  no  hero- 
ines in  it,  no  tragedy  and  no  comedy,  but 
plain  people  like  yon  and  me — mere  Smiths 
and  Robinsons — and  you  are  called  upon  to 
decide  between  them  as  you  would  decide 
a dispute  between  your  own  friends  and 
neighbors.  Ho  would  then  proceed  to  re- 
duce all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
the  low  level  of  actual  life,  pitilessly  ridi- 
cule Choate’s  high-wrought  rhetoric,  and 
exhibit  the  bare,  skeleton  facts,  stripped  of 
all  their  coverings,  in  connection  with  the 
law  that  applied  to  them,  confident  that 
there  were  twelve  solid  and  sensible  Web- 
sters  in  the  jury-box  who  would  sustain 
him  in  his  judgment  of  the  case.  He  some- 
times succeeded,  sometimes  failed,  in  this 
process  of  disenchantment ; but,  at  any  rate, 
he  rarely,  in  his  legal  contests  with  Choate, 
availed  himself  of  his  latent  power  of  over- 
whelming declamation,  in  which  his  logic 
was  made  thoroughly  red-hot  with  passion, 
and,  so  to  speak,  burned  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  jury.  Thus  in  the  famous 
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“ Smith  will”  case,  in  Northampton,  Choate 
was  opposed  to  Webster,  and  made  one  of 
the  most  learned,  ingenious,  powerful,  and 
impassioned  arguments  ever  addressed  to  a 
Massachusetts  court.  Webster  replied  by 
a simple  statement  of  the  case,  and  studi- 
ously avoided  any  rivalry  with  Choate  in 
respect  to  eloquence.  He  obtaiued  the  ver- 
dict, not  so  much  by  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ment as  by  the  singular  felicity  with  which 
he  conducted  the  examiuatiou  of  the  prin- 
cipal witness  in  the  case,  who  was  afflicted 
by  a nervous  timidity  which,  in  a jury  trial, 
might  have  been  converted  into  au  indica- 
tion of  insanity,  had  not  Webster  extended 
to  him  his  powerful  protection,  and  pre- 
vented the  other  side  from  cross-examining 
him  into  delirium.  As  the  case  really  de- 
pended on  the  sanity  of  this  witness,  Choate's 
magnificent  argument  proved  of  no  avail. 
It  is  a pity,  however,  that  his  subtle  analy- 
sis of  morbid  states  of  mind  which  are  ever 
on  the  point  of  toppling  over  into  insanity 
has  not  been  preserved. 

But  while,  as  an  advocate,  Choate  boldly 
confronted  Webster  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
and  at  the  bar  was  ever  ready  to  put  his 
individuality  as  well  as  his  intellect  and  le- 
gal learning  into  opposition  to  Webster's, 
he  showed,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
an  unmistakable  sense  of  inferiority  to  him 
in  statesmanship,  and  in  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  almost  always  followed  his  lead. 
He  did  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  but  every 
body  more  or  less  felt  that  he  was  a follower 
and  not  a leader  in  matters  of  the  higher 
politics  of  the  country.  There  were  sev- 
eral occasions — notably  that  after  Webster 
had  made  his  speech  of  the  7th  of  March, 
1850 — when  he  might  have  easily  assumed 
the  leadership  in  Massachusetts  of  the 
party  w hich,  ten  years  after,  obtaiued  the 
control  of  the  whole  political  administration 
of  the  country ; but  ho  preferred,  against 
all  temptations  that  could  be  presented  to 
his  ambition,  to  stand  by  the  mau  whom  he 
had  deliberately  elected  as  his  chief.  There 
was  no  servility  in  this  choice ; it  was  rath- 
er owing  to  an  inward  feeling  that  in  po- 
litical experience  and  sagacity  he  was  no 
match  for  the  great  lawyer  he  had  fear- 
lessly enough  encountered  at  the  bar. 

Perhaps  the  weight  and  power  of  Web- 
ster's character  were  due  as  much  to  the 
hours  he  spent  in  the  woods  and  fields  and 
on  the  ocean,  chatting  with  farmers  or  sail- 
ors as  he  was  engaged  in  hunting  or  fishing, 
as  to  the  hours  he  spent  in  his  study. 

Now  Choate,  superior  to  Webster  in  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  and  imagination,  was 
an  in-doors  man.  The  larger  portion  of  his 
mature  life  was  passed  in  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  the  courts,  or  in  what  Mtlton  calls 
“ the  still  air  of  delightful  studies ;”  that  is, 
in  his  library.  He,  of  course,  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  neglect  exercise ; but  his  exer- 


cise was  commonly  confined  to  long  walks 
through  the  streets  or  around  the  Common 
of  Boston.  No  one  ever  enjoyed  Nature 
more  intensely;  but  he  never  sojourned 
with  her.  His  friend  Charles  G.  Loring, 
one  of  his  competitors  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Suffolk  bar,  once  invited  him  to  pass 
a summer  day  at  his  beautiful  residence  on 
the  Beverly  shore.  Mr.  Choate  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  as  he  walked  among  the  wood- 
land paths  or  gazed  at  the  varying  aspects 
of  sky  and  ocean ; he  doubtless  stored  up  in 
his  mind  images  of  natural  beauty  which 
flashed  out  afterward  in  many  a popular 
speech  or  legal  argument ; but  he  exhaust- 
ed the  capacity  of  the  place  to  feed  his  eye 
and  imagination  in  half  a dozen  hours.  “ My 
dear  Loring,”  he  said,  in  parting,  “ there  has 
not  been  a twentieth  part  of  a minute  since 
I entered  this  terrestrial  paradise  that  I have 
not  enjoyed  to  the  top  of  my  bent ; but  let 
me  tell  you  that  should  you  confine  me  here 
for  a week,  apart  from  my  work  and  books, 

I know  that  I should  die  from  utter  ennui. 
You  are  fortunate  in  being  able  serenely  to 
delight  in  it  day  after  day.”  If  he  had  been 
asked  to  pass  a fortnight  with  Webster  at 
Marshfield  or  at  his  New  Hampshire  farm, 
and  had  accompanied  him  day  after  day  in 
his  shooting  or  fishing  expeditions,  not 
even  Webster's  conversation  could  have 
saved  him  from  being  devoured  with  an 
impatient  desire  to  escape  from  the  monot- 
ony of  such  an  existence.  All  the  eccen- 
tric originals  of  the  neighborhood,  whom 
Webster  delighted  in  year  after  year,  he 
would  have  delighted  in  for  a day,  and  then 
dismissed  them  from  his  mind  as  intolerable 
bores ; the  mountain  or  ocean  scenery  might 
have  enthralled  him  for  a few  days  more; 
but  the  shooting  and  fishing,  in  which  Web- 
ster took  such  pleasure,  would  have  seemed 
to  him  a scandalous  waste  of  time,  which 
might  have  been  more  profitably  bestowed 
on  jEschylus  and  Aristophanes,  on  Thucydi- 
des and  Tacitus,  on  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, on  Bacon  and  Burke,  on  Shakspeare  and 
Milton. 

In  one  particular  Choate  excelled  Web- 
ster— that  of  constant  high-bred  courtesy 
to  men  and  women  of  all  ranks.  While 
pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  he 
always  had  the  art  of  disguising  liis  own  su- 
periority by  graceful  subterfuges  of  expres- 
sion, indicating  that  ho  was  only  recalling 
to  the  attention  of  his  companion  things, 
events,  and  thoughts  which  were  in  the 
memory  of  both.  “ You  remember  that  fine 
passage  in  Southey;”  “I  need  not  remind 
you  that  Burke,  on  this  point, says;”  “You, 
of  course,  recollect  Cicero's  statement  as  to 
the  problem  in  question ;”  “You  have  doubt- 
less ofteu  felt  the  force  of  De  Qnincey's  re- 
mark ;”  “ You  need  not  to  be  reminded  of 
that  grand  sentence  in  Hooker snch  were 
his  ordinary  ways  of  introducing  allusions 
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to  authors  of  note,  whose  works  were  lodged 
as  securely  iu  his  brain  as  they  were  on  the 
shelves  of  his  library ; and  he  always  gave 
you  new  information  by  thus  amiably  inti- 
mating that  you  were  already  in  possession 
of  it.  In  familiar  conversation  he  never  put 
on  the  airs  of  a 44  superior  intelligence ;”  he 
had  a comic  dislike  of  the  grave,  portentous, 
superserviceable  bore  who  approached  him 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  44  the  great  Mr. 
Choate ;”  and  never  appeared  more  happy 
than  when  liis  companions  of  a lower  intel- 
lectual grade  thought  they  were  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  him,  though  they  were 
in  fact  receiving  it.  Such  entire  absence  of 
dogmatism  and  pretension,  such  tenderness 
for  the  feelings  and  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  I never  witnessed  in  any  other  man 
of  equal  talents  and  accomplishments.  Web- 
ster was  generally  charming  when  among 
his  intimate  friends,  and  ponderously  con- 
descending to  comparative  strangers,  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits; 
but  in  case  he  was  sick  or  “disgruntled,”  or 
had  his  autumnal  “ hay  fever,”  he  put  on  a 
boorish  “God-Almightiness”  which  had  all 
the  offeusiveness  of  dignity  without  any  of 
its  majesty,  and  made  him  personally  hate- 
ful to  many  politicians  who  were  willing  to 
admit  the  essential  grandeur  of  his  genius 
and  character.  Choate,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  in  health  or  out  of  it,  was  always 
courteous;  and  I do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  met  him  in  the  street,  in  his 
house,  or  in  his  office  without  being  im- 
pressed by  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
his  temper,  and  by  that  graciousness  of 
manner  which  wras  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  the  insolent  affability  charac- 
teristic of  the  eminent  44  personage”  who 
condescends  to  treat  with  elaborate  polite- 
ness the  humbler  creature  whom  he  admits, 
for  the  moment,  to  be  a human  being.  Noth- 
ing could  abate  Choate’s  chivalric  courtesy, 
not  even  his  horror  of  bores.  On  one  occa- 
sion I was  present  when  a good  man  pro- 
pounded to  him  a self-evident  proposition, 
and,  to  support  it,  proceeded  to  state  a con- 
siderable number  of  irrelevant  facts,  on 
which  he  founded  a series  of  inconclusive 
arguments.  The  thermometer  was  90°  in 
the  shade ; Choate  was  physically  exhaust- 
ed by  the  labors  of  the  forenoon,  and  re- 
quired some  more  stimulating  discourse  to 
rouse  him  into  attention ; but  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  end,  and  bowed  his  acqui- 
escence to  the  foregone  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  an  illogical  process.  When  the  bore 
departed,  thankful  that  he  had  deposited  an 
important  truth  which  would  bear  fruit  in 
his  listener’s  mind,  Mr.  Choate  turned  to  me, 
and  remarked : 44  What  an  excellent  person 
A.  Y.  Z.  is;  but  don’t  yon  think  lie  would 
be  much  better  than  ho  is  if  he  could  tell  in 
a quarter  of  half  a minute  what  he  has  con- 
sumed fifteen  minutes  in  telling  ?”  That  re- 


mark was  the  only  revenge  he  took  for  being 
robbed  of  his  precious  time.  Webster  would 
have  growled  the  talker  into  silence  at  the 
end  of  his  first  sentence,  or  have  contemptu- 
ously turned  on  his  heel  and  left  him  to  talk 
to  himself.  Choate  was  incapable  of  offend- 
ing the  self-love  of  a benevolent  egotist  by 
any  disrespect,  even  the  disrespect  of  inat- 
tention to  his  tedious  discourse.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  how  many  influential 
enemies  Webster  made  by  his  surliness,  es- 
pecially when  he  had  one  of  his  attacks  of  tne 
44 hay  fever.”  I remember  one  occasion  when 
he  came  down  from  Boston  to  deliver  a lec- 
ture on  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  a 

city  in County,  the  leading  personages 

of  which  were  disposed  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  among  the  elect,  the  Slite , perhaps 
the  effete,  of  the  earth.  In  the  anteroom  of 
the  hall  the  mayor  was  busy  in  introducing 
the  distinguished  citizens  of  the  place  to  the 
great  man,  who  had  an  ominous  thunder- 
cloud on  his  brow,  and  shook  hands  with  each 
prominent  citizen  as  he  came  forward  with  a 
savage  expression  in  his  countenance,  indi- 
cating that  he  would  rather  use  his  hands  to 
inflict  mortal  injury  on  each  of  the  persons 
who  came  forward  than  to  clasp  theirs  in  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  brotherhood.  The  cloud 
on  his  brow  grew  blacker  and  blacker,  and 
the  bolt  flashed  out  just  as  a political  oppo- 
nent, of  the  reptile  race  of  local  politicians, 
came  cringing  and  smiling  toward  him  to 
say, 44 1 am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Webster.” 
Webster  contemptuously  turned  on  his  heel, 
and,  with  his  back  to  the  purring,  crawl- 
ing, poisonous  sycophant,  gruffly  exclaimed, 
44  Enough  of  this,  Mr.  Mayor ; let  ns  go  in  to 
the  hall.”  Those  who  witnessed  the  rebuff 
can  never  forget  the  instant  change  in  the 
face  of  the  mau  who  was  thus  disappointed 
in  having  the  honor  to  shake  hands  with  the 
44  Defender  of  the  Constitution,”  the  44 god- 
like Dan.”  Mortification  and  rage  were 
blended  in  the  tones  with  which  he  whis- 
pered to  another  political  opponent  of  Mr. 
Webster  by  his  side : 44  Damn  him ! I always 
said,  you  know,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  his 
country !”  Choate  could  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  provoked  into  such 
an  incivility.  It  may  be  added  that  Web- 
ster further  expressed  his  sense  of  intoler- 
able boredom  by  saying  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  follow  his  speech  with  the  reci- 
tation of  an  original  poem, 44  Are  you  famil- 
iar with  this  city  t In  my  opinion  ’tis  the 
dullest  place  on  God’s  earth.”  It  is  plain 
that  this  is  uot  the  way  by  which  a promi- 
nent statesman  can  acquire  friends  or  con- 
ciliate enemies.  Webster  himself  could 
never  have  been  guilty  of  such  manners  to 
a farmer,  or  fisherman,  or  body-servant ; but 
in  his  ugl^moods  he  was  capable  of  heaping 
any  insult  on  a politician. 

Mr.  Choate,  as  the  great  Whig  orator  of 
Boston,  was  always  called  upon  to  address 
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the  monster  meetings  of  the  Boston  Whigs 
when  an  important  election  was  pending. 
Unless  inllamed  with  the  passion  of  the 
time,  unless  the  question  up  for  settlement 
was  one  which  spontaneously  inspired  him, 
he  considered  this  demand  on  the  little  lei- 
sure which  his  professional  engagements  al- 
lowed him  as  an  intolerable  bore.  On  one 
occasion,  when  ho  wras  suffering  from  one  of 
liis  attacks  of  bilious  headache,  he  was  al- 
most dragged  out  of  his  bed  and  practically 
forced  to  go  down  to  Faneuil  Hall  and  make 
a speech.  I was  among  the  crowd,  and  no- 
ticed, as  he  pressed  through  the  seething, 
sweltering  mass  of  citizens  which  obstruct- 
ed liis  way  to  his  allotted  position  on  the 
platform,  that  his  face  looked  weary  and 
haggard,  and  that  a strong  odor  of  camphor 
followed  him  in  his  progress ; but  I also  no- 
ticed, as  he  passed,  that  there  was  a humor- 
ously wicked  look  in  liis  eyes,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  intended  mischief  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  bad  iuvaded 
the  privacy  of  his  chamber  and  insisted  on 
his  making  a speech  though  he  was  palpa- 
bly suffering  from  physical  pain.  My  an- 
ticipation proved  true.  Nothing  could  be 
more  splendid  aud  inspiring  than  the  ora- 
tion as  a whole;  but  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  pauses  of  his  declamatory  ar- 
gument, to  give  a sly  thrust  at  the  chairman. 
The  first  sentence  apprised  all  who  were  fa- 
miliar w ith  Choate's  moods  that  mischief 
was  brewing.  ‘‘You,  Mr.  Chairman,”  he 
began,  “ called  upon  me  last  Thursday,  and 
demanded  that  I should  address  the  Whigs 
of  Boston  to-night.  I respectfully  informed 
you  that,  owing  to  ill  health  and  the  press- 
ure of  my  professional  engagements,  it  wras 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  aud  accordingly  here  I am” 
This  delicious  non  sequitur  elicited  roars  of 
laughter  and  applause  from  three  or  four 
thousand  people,  and  prepared  them  for 
what  was  to  follow.  Choate  was  deter- 
mined to  puuish  the  chairman — one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  business  that  Boston  ever 
produced,  but  who  knew  os  little  of  Latin 
as  of  Cherokee — for  forcing  him  into  his  irk- 
some position.  With  this  end  in  view’,  he 
took  a malicious  delight  in  hurling  every 
now  and  then  at  the  chairman  long  re- 
sounding sentences  from  Cicero,  always  pre- 
facing them  with  an  inimitable  mock  defer- 
ence to  the  good  merchant  in  the  chair,  as 
though,  iii  familiarity  with  Latin  learning, 
the  able  business  man  was  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  such  a poor  scholar  as  himself.  The 
chairman  had  to  smile  blandly  and  nod  his 
head  in  approval  as  every  quotation  from 
Cicero  was  shot  at  him  in  the  most  pene- 
trating tones  of  the  orator’s  magnetic  voice. 
The  mass  of  the  audience  did  not  at  first 
take  the  joke.  Indeed,  the  most  ignorant 
people  like  to  hear  Latin,  as  the  father  of 
Charles,  in  Fletcher’s  play  of  The  Elder  Broth- 


er, liked  to  hear  Greek,  for,  he  said,  “ It  comes 
so  thundering  as  ’t  would  waken  devils.” 
The  mere  noise  of  the  unintelligible  lan- 
guage has  an  effect  on  the  ear,  though  it 
conveys  no  sense  to  the  mind ; and  Choate’s 
citations  from  Cicero  passed  muster  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  bis  pushing, 
swaying,  clamorous,  aud  delighted  mob  of 
auditors  became  aware  of  the  exquisite 
pleasantry  of  prefacing  every  rolling,  re- 
sounding Latin  sentence  w ith  such  remarks 
as  these:  “As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  re- 
member;” “As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not 
forget ;”  “ As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  have 
often  recalled  to  your  memory  in  the  pres- 
ent strife  of  irreconcilable  factions  in  this 
terrible  crisis  of  our  country ;”  but  at  last 
the  full  malicious  fun  of  the  orator  they 
were  applauding  became  evident  to  their 
sense  of  humor.  They  knew  that  the  chair- 
man was  as  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
Cicero  as  they  were,  and  they  delighted  in 
seeing  him  helplessly  bending  under  the 
pitiless  peltings  of  this  linguistic  storm. 
The  shouts  and  acclamations  with  which 
they  welcomed  every  point  which  Mr.  Choate 
made  in  the  English  tongue  were  redoubled 
on  every  occasion  when  he  solemnly  turned 
to  the  chairman  and  capped  his  climax  in 
magnificent  Ciceronian  Latin.  The  fun 
waxed  more  and  more  fast  aud  furious,  aud 
when  Mr.  Choate,  utterly  exhausted,  sat 
down,  it  seemed  as  if  Faneuil  Hall  would 
rock  to  its  foundations  with  the  clappings 
of  hands  and  the  stampings  of  feet.  The 
orator  who  had  raised  all  this  uproarious 
hubbub,  declining  all  compliments,  proceed- 
ed quietly  to  do  what  he  always  did  after 
making  a great  effort — that  is,  to  invest  his 
throat  and  lungs  with  voluminous  wrap- 
pings, in  order  to  protect  them  against  the 
night  air — and  then  stalked  out  at  a rapid 
pace  to  the  peaceful  chamber  from  which  he 
had  been  unwarrantably  drawn  to  serve  a 
transient  purpose  of  his  party.  The  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  doubtless  never  after- 
ward compelled  Mr.  Choate  to  make  a speech 
against  his  will,  unless  he  had  previously 
devoted  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Cicero  in  Cicero’s  native  tongue. 

On  the  morning  after  Charles  Sumner’s 
Fourth-of-July  oration  on  “ The  True  Grand- 
eur of  Nations,”  there  naturally  gathered  at 
his  office  in  Court  Street  a crowd  of  ap- 
provers aud  disapproves  of  his  extreme 
views  of  the  policy  and  duty  of  peace.  Pro- 
fessor Lieber,  among  others,  was  there,  and 
I remember  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
assailed  Sumner  on  tho  ground  that  his  ab- 
stract principles  degraded  from  their  in- 
trinsic dignity  all  the  great  battle-fields  of 
freedom.  Sumner  was  evidently  annoyed, 
but  could  only  get  in  here  and  there  a palli- 
ating word  in  the  rush  of  Lieber’s  indiguant 
eloquence.  “Do  you  tell  me,  my  dear  Sum- 
ner,” he  shouted,  “that  I must  give  up 
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Thermopylae  and  Marathon  and  Sempach  f” 
Then  Choate,  whose  office  was  on  the  same 
floor,  suddenly  dashed  iuto  the  room,  add- 
ing: “ And  Waterloo ! Come,  Lieber,  to  my 
den ; don’t  bother  Sumner  any  more.  I have 
something  to  discuss  with  yon;  and  we’ll 
fight  it  out,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  to  your 
hearth  content.  Our  dear  Charles  will  be 
sufficiently  punishetUfor  his  heresies  on  mil- 
itary glory  by  less  redoubtable  antagonists 
than  you.  Come  along,  I say.”  And  he 
half  coaxed,  half  dragged,  the  impassioned 
Lieber  from  Sumner’s  office  into  his  own, 
though  the  great  publicist  had  only  begun 
the  harangue  he  intended  to  address  to  his 
friend.  I never  witnessed  a more  comical 
scene.  Even  Sumner,  irritated  and  harass- 
ed as  he  was,  joined  in  the  general  laughter 
at  the  success  of  Choate’s  Hank  movement 
to  protect  him  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  Lieber’s  direct  assault. 

There  are  so  many  traditions  of  Choate’s 
wit  and  humor  that  the  task  of  selection  is 
difficult.  Thus,  on  his  first  election  to  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
once  asked  by  a lady  why  Mrs.  Choate  did 
not  accompany  him  to  Washington.  “ I as- 
sure you,  madam,”  he  replied,  “that  I have 
spared  no  pains  to  induce  her  to  come.  I 
have  even  offered  to  pay  half  her  expenses.” 
Then  there  is  his  remark  on  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  relentlessness  as  a debater.  44  He 
had,”  said  Choate,  “ an  instinct  for  the  jugu- 
lar and  the  carotid  artery  as  unerring  as 
that  of  any  carnivorous  animal.”  Of  a law- 
yer who  was  known  to  be  as  contentious  as 
he  was  dull-witted  he  said,  “ He’s  a bull- 
dog with  confused  ideas.”  While  arguing 
a case  he  assumed  a position  which  appear- 
ed to  be  equitable;  but  the  court  demanded 
that  ho  should  find  a precedent  for  it.  44 1 
will  look,  your  honor,  and  endeavor  to  find  a 
precedent,  if  you  require  it,  though  it  should 
seem  to  be  a pity  that  the  court  should  lose 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  establish  so 
just  a rule.”  Of  an  ugly  artist  who  had 
painted  a portrait  of  himself  he  declared, 
as  though  he  were  paying  a compliment  to 
the  skill  of  the  painter,  that 44  it  was  a fla- 
grant likeness.”  When  he  met  the  Rev.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Alger,  shortly  after  the  latter  had  sent 
him  a copy  of  *his  Poetry  of  the  East , he  re- 
marked, with  a felicitous  combination  of 
wit  and  wisdom : 44  The  Orientals  seem  to  be 
amply  competent  to  metaphysics,  wonder- 
fully competent  to  poetry,  scarcely  compe- 
tent to  virtue,  utterly  incompetent  to  lib- 
erty.” He  was  once  engaged  as  leading 
counsel  in  an  important  mercantile  case. 
The  jury  was  composed  mostly  of  farmers 
and  drovers  drawn  from  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  would  hardly  be  capable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  a complicated  commer- 
cial transaction,  the  very  phrases  and  fig- 
ures of  which  they  were  necessarily  Incom- 


petent to  comprehend.  His  anxious  client, 
just  before  the  trial  began,  asked  him  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  verdict.  “Oh,” 
he  replied,  “ the  law  on  our  side  is  as  strong 
as  thunder,  but” — with  a slight  Bhrug  of  his 
shoulders — “ what  those  bovine  and  bucol- 
ical  gentlemen  from  Berkshirefciay  say,  God 
only  knows !”  It  is  my  impression,  however, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered, he  won  the  verdict. 

Mr.  Choate,  in  his  published  writings, 
suffers  mncli  from  the  necessary  divorce 
between  his  style  and  the  inflections  of  his 
voice.  His  Dartmouth  oration  on  Webster 
is  among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  it  appears  to  the  eye 
a mere  chaos  of  indecipherable  words, 
sprinkled  with  semicolons  and  colons,  re- 
lieved here  and  there  by  fierce  dashes  of 
the  pen,  indicating  a pause  between  the 
comma  and  the  semicolon.  It  contains 
also  the  longest  sentence  ever  written  by 
man  since  Cadmus  invented  letters.  His 
penmanship  was  so  bad  that,  when  he 
wrote  an  important  note  to  Daniel  Webster, 
touching  the  refusal  of  the  Boston  city 
government  to  grant  Fanenil  Hall  for  a 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  7th  of 
March  speech,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  make 
out  the  meaning  of  a single  word.  “Tell 
Choate,”  said  Webster  to  Mr.  Harvey,  “ that 
his  handwriting  is  barbarous,  that  he  should 
go  to  a writing-school  and  take  a quarter’s 
lessons.  He  gives  me  advice  as  to  what  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  do,  and  I can  not  under- 
stand one  of  his  infernal  hieroglyphics.” 

The  peculiarity  of  Choate’s  written  style 
was  this,  that  it  required  the  inflections 
of  his  voice  to  make  it  as  clear  and  flowing 
as  it  came  from  liis  own  mind.  I would 
venture  to  undertake  the  reading  of  the 
most  formidable  sentence  in  his  eulogy  on 
Webster,  and  by  merely  imitatiug  his  tones 
prove  that  the  style  was  as  lucid  and  ex- 
act as  it  was  kindling  and  expansive.  In 
view  of  the  number  of  his  adjectives  as  con- 
trasted with  the  meagreness  of  his  nouns,  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  “drove  a substan- 
tive and  six.”  Yet  he  put  meaning  into  ev- 
ery one  of  his  adjectives,  and  was  really  the 
least  verbose  of  impassioned  orators.  His 
epithets  always  stood  for  things,  each  ad- 
jective describing,  qualifying,  modifying,  or 
emphasizing  the  main  idea  he  desired  to 
convey.  In  Fletcher’s  “Two  Noble  Kins- 
men,” Arcite  says : 

“ We  felt  oar  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us." 

In  driving  his  perilous  team  of 44  a substan- 
tive and  six,”  Mr.  Choate  partook  in  this 
grand  elation  of  conscious  genius,  gloried 
in  urging  on  his  fiery  steeds  in  headlong 
haste  to  their  appointed  goal,  and  came  in 
at  the  end  of  the  race  flushed,  it  may  be, 
and  breathless,  but  still  victorious  over  all 
competitors.  He  never  met  at  the  bar  any 
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body  who  could  match  him  in  fearlessly 
driving  that  “ substantive  and  six”  in  the 
legal  “ Olympian  games.”  In  his  case  Pin- 
dar directed  the  chariot  as  well  as  sung  the 
triumphs  of  the  race. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Choate’s  real 
emphasis  was  in  the  lower  note  of  his  flexi- 
ble voice.  His  substantive  came  in  quietly 
after  an  ascending  scale  of  adjectives,  the 
last  uttered  in  the  loudest  tone  he  could 
command.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  cari- 
cature of  his  method  in  a supposed  legal 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  second-hand 
harness  of  his  client  was  worth  a sixpence, 
he  is  reported  as  saying : “ To  be  sure,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  this  was  not  a harness 
distinguishable  by  the  meretricious  gloss 
and  glitter  calculated  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar  crowd ; but  I will  put  it  to  you 
as  citizens  and  as  men  whether  it  wasn’t 
a safe,  sound,  SUBSTANTIAL,  SECOND- 
HAND harness.”  The  substantive  “har- 
ness” in  this  connection  was,  as  it  were, 
dropped  in  as  a seemingly  unimportaut 
word ; but  as  he  pronounced  it,  without  any 
physical  emphasis,  it  became  all  the  more 
mentally  emphatic.  This  peculiarity  per- 
vaded all  his  spoken  eloquence;  the  high, 
the  almost  screaming,  tone  with  which  he 
uttered  his  last  smiting  adjective  subsided 
in  a second  to  the  deep,  intense,  quiet  ut- 
terance of  the  noun. 

I am  strongly  tempted,  in  conclusion,  to 
imitate  one  of  his  long  sentences  in  sum- 
ming up  my  impression  of  his  intellectual 
character.  Suppose  I put  it  in  this  way : 
“He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a will 
singularly  vigorous  and  a mind  eminently 
plastic ; and  this  combination  of  force  and 
fluency,  this  combination  by  which  self-di- 
rection is  never  lost  in  all  the  fervors  of 
seeming  self-abaudonment,  the  flexible  in- 
tellect flowing  into  all  the  multitudinous 
moulds  which  the  various  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  demand;  now  this,  now  that; 
homely,  if  need  be,  clad  in  the  ‘ russet  gray’ 
of  the  peasant,  and  anon  doffing  the  impe- 
rial robes  and  putting  on  the  regal  orown ; 
every  where  and  in  every  situation  equal — 
just  equal — to  the  claims  of  the  occasion ; 
never  faltering  in  any  of  the  Protean  shapes 
it  pleased  him  to  assume,  but  always  strong, 
always  earnest,  always  determined  to  carry 
to  its  ultimate  the  uppermost  conception 
glowing  iu  his  ever-fertilo  brain ; now'  jest- 
ing, now  reasoning,  but,  whether  jesting  or 
reasoning,  never  losing  sight  of  his  purpose 
to  persuade,  to  conviuce,  to  overpower , the 
persons  he  was  to  influence ; contracting  or 
expanding  his  mind  with  equal  ease,  so  that 
it  resembled  the  fabled  tent  of  the  Oriental 
prince,  which  might  be  so  condensed  os  to 
become  a mere  toy  for  a lady’s  Anger,  and 
then  again  so  spread  ont  that  armies  might 
repose  under  its  grateful  shade ; gifted  with 
wit,  humor,  fancy,  imagination,  passion,  un- 


derstanding ; immensely  acquisitive  as  well 
as  inquisitive  of  knowledge ; tireless  in  in- 
dustry, so  that  it  could  be  said  of  him,  as 
Coke  said  of  Raleigh,  that  he  could  * toil 
terribly ;’  facing  the  most  abstruse  problems 
of  law  with  an  intrepidity  of ‘intellect  which 
no  difficulties  could  daunt  and  no  obscurity 
perplex ; fearless  in  grappling  with  opposi- 
tion, whether  the  opposition  came  in  the 
substance  of  a man  or  in  the  spectre  of  an 
idea;  so  imperturbably  serene  at  the  cen- 
tre of  his  being  that  in  the  very  tempest 
and  whirlwind  of  his  eloquence  he  never 
lost  the  admirable  poise  of  his  nature,  nor 
the  flue  discretion  which  makes  eloquence 
efficient  for  its  intended  purpose : this  man 
stands  before  us  a wonderful  example  of  the 
impulses  and  capacities  of  genius — of  genius 
ever  attended  by  that  reason  which  looks 
before  and  after,  by  that  learning  without 
which  reasoning  is  but  an  idle  exercise,  an 
abundant  agitation  of  wit  on  matter  so  slight 
as  to  do  no  justice  to  the  powers  it  so  sparse- 
ly feeds  with  facts — facts  without  which  the 
logic  of  Aristotle  himself  would  be  but  an 
ingenious  delusion  and  a pleasing  snare, 
something  that  the  poet  has  indicated  in 
that  flue  line, 

* N e subtler  web  Aracbne  can  not  spin 

and,  yet  more,  with  Reason  and  Learning 
having  for  their  constant  companion  Imag- 
ination, with  ‘ his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,’  decorating,  enlivening,  pene- 
trating, vitalizing,  the  argument  and  the 
facts  so  that  the  logic  becomes  as  beautiful 
as  ‘ a golden  exhalation  of  the  dawn,’  and 
we  watch  its  processes  as  we  would  that  of 
an  army  marching  to  assured  victory  with 
all  its  banuers  flaming  in  the  consenting  and 
joyous  air;  with  all  these  powers  working 
in  glad  harmony  together,  each  assisting  the 
other,  each  knowing  its  place,  each  instinct- 
ively conscious  when  it  should  be  master  or 
servant,  and  each  seemingly  unfettered  iu 
its  own  spontaneous  movement ; to  all  these 
powers  and  accomplishments,  I say,  he  add- 
ed the  great  tidal  wave  of  passion,  impel- 
ling, hurrying,  every  thing  onward  that  it 
caught  in  its  tyrannous  sweep,  and  leaving 
but  wrecks  on  the  opposing  shore,  where  it 
broke  in  iridescent  spray  and  foam.” 

This  is,  of  course,  little  better  than  a car- 
icature of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Choate 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  long 
sentence — the  sentence  of  Hooker,  Milton, 
Clarendon,  and  De  Quincey ; but  still,  if  it 
were  read  by  any  body  who  could  imitate 
the  inflections  of  Mr.  Choate’s  voice,  aud 
thus  indicate  the  natural  way  in  wrhich  ev- 
ery stated  thought  or  fact  suggests  some- 
thing which  modifles  or  enforces  it,  and  the 
accumulating  process  goes  on  to  the  point 
where  it  rhythmically  closes,  I think  my 
feeble  imitation  would  present  little  to  puz- 
zle the  grammarian  or  perplex  the  minds 
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of  ordinary  men.  The  fact  that  juries  and 
popular  audiences  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
at  his  meaning  proves  that  his  long  sen- 
tences were  lucid,  howover  obscure  they 
may  appear  to  the  eye  as  read  in  the  man- 
gled reproductions  of  reporters.  Oh,  if  the 
inflections  of  his  voice  could  be  printed! 
Then  it  would  be  shown  that  the  soul  of 
the  man  threaded  every  intricacy  of  the 
complicated  sentence,  delicately  noting  each 
variation  of  the  dominant  thought,  and  vi- 
talizing the  whole  with  its  kindling  inspi- 
ration. I have  listened  to  some  of  the 


arguments  and  addresses  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited this  mastery  of  the  resources  of 
the  English  language,  making  words  his 
“servile  instruments,"  and  forcing  every 
thing  to  bend  to  his  will — syntax,  it  may 
be  said,  among  the  rest — when  he  inevita- 
bly brought  to  my  mind  the  glorious  image 
in  which  Charles  Lamb  celebrates  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun : 

“To  see  the  son  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 

Like  some  hot  amorist,  with  glowing  eyes, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him.” 


MACLEOD 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  NEW  TRAGEDY. 

HIS  generous  large  nature  fought  hard 
to  find  excuses  for  her.  He  strove  to 
convince  himself  that  this  strange  coldness, 
this  evasion,  this  half-repellent  attitude, 
was  but  a form  of  maiden  coyness.  It  was 
her  natural  fear  of  so  great  a change.  It 
was  the  result,  perhaps,  of  some  last  linger- 
ing look  back  to  the  scene  of  her  artistic 
triumphs.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  as 
a possibility  that  this  woman,  with  her  un- 
stable sympathies  and  her  fatally  facile  im- 
agination, should  have  taken  up  what  was 
now  the  very  end  and  aim  of  his  life,  and 
have  played  with  the  pretty  dream  until 
she  grow  tired  of  the  toy,  and  was  ready  to 
let  her  wandering  fancy  turn  to  something 
other  and  new. 

He  dared  not  even  think  of  that ; but  all 
the  same,  as  he  stood  at  this  open  window, 
alone,  an  unknown  fear  had  come  over  him. 
It  was  a fear  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
fined; but  it  seemed  to  have  the  power  of 
darkening  the  daylight  around  him.  Here 
was  the  very  picture  ho  had  so  often  desired 
that  she  should  see — the  wind-swept  Atlan- 
tic, the  glad  blue  skies  with  tlieir  drifting 
clouds  of  summer  white,  the  Erisgeir  rocks, 
the  green  shores  of  Ulva,  and  Colonsay  and 
Gometra  and  Staffa  all  shining  in  the  sun- 
light; with  the  sea-birds  calling,  and  the 
waves  breaking,  and  the  soft  west  wind  stir- 
ring tbo  fuchsia  bushes  below  the  windows 
of  Castle  Dare.  And  it  was  all  dark  now ; 
and  tho  sea  was  a lonely  thing — more  lone- 
ly than  ever  it  had  been  even  during  that 
long  winter  that  be  had  said  was  like  a 
grave. 

And  she  T — at  this  moment  she  was  down 
at  the  small  bridge  that  crossed  the  burn. 
She  bad  gone  out  to  seek  her  father;  had 
found  him  coming  up  through  the  larch 
wood;  and  was  now  accompanying  him 
back.  They  had  rested  here ; he  sitting  on 
the  weather-worn  parapet  of  the  bridge; 
she  leaning  over  it,  and  idly  dropping  bits 


OF  DARE. 

of  velvet-green  moss  into  the  whirl  of  clear 
brown  water  below. 

“ I suppose  we  must  be  thinking  of  get- 
ting away  from  Castle  Dare,  Gerty,"  said  he. 

“ I shall  not  be  sorry/ ; she  answered. 

But  even  Mr.  White  w'as  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  cool  promptitude  of  this  reply. 

“Well,  yon  know  your  own  business  best," 
he  said  to  her.  “It  is  not  for  me  to  inter- 
fere. I said  from  the  beginning  I would  not 
interfere.  But  still,  I wish  you  would  be 
a little  more  explicit,  Gerty,  and  let  one  un- 
derstand what  you  mean — whether,  in  fact, 
you  do  mean,  or  do  not  mean,  to  marry 
Mocleod." 

“And  who  said  that  I proposed  not  to 
marry  him  f”  said  she,  but  she  still  leaned 
over  the  rough  stones  and  looked  at  the 
water.  “ The  first  thing  that  would  make 
me  decline  would  be  tbo  driving  me  into  a 
corner — the  continual  goading,  and  remind- 
ing me  of  the  duty  I had  to  perform.  There 
has  been  just  a little  too  much  of  that  here" 
— and  at  this  point  she  raised  herself  so  that 
she  could  regard  her  father  when  she  wish- 
ed— “ and  I really  must  say  that  I do  not 
like  to  be  taking  a holiday  with  the  feeling 
hanging  over  you  that  certain  things  are 
expected  of  you  every  other  moment,  and 
that  you  run  the  risk  of  being  considered 
a very  heartless  and  ungrateful  person  un- 
less you  do  and  say  certain  things  you  would 
perhaps  rather  not  do  and  say.  I should 
like  to  he  let  alone.  I hate  being  goaded. 
And  I certainly  did  not  expect  that  you  too, 
papa,  would  try  to  drive  me  into  a corner." 

She  spoke  with  some  little  warmth.  Mr. 
White  smiled. 

“I  was  quite  unaware,  Gerty,"  said  he, 
“ that  you  were  suffering  this  fearful  perse- 
cution.” 

“ You  may  langb,  but  it  is  true,”  said  she, 
and  there  was  a trifle  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 
“ The  serious  interests  I am  supposed  to  be 
concerned  about ! Such  profound  topics  of 
conversation!  Will  the  steamer  come  by 
the  south  to-morrow,  or  round  by  the  north  f 
The  Gometra  men  have  had  a good  take  of 
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lobsters  yesterday.  Will  the  head-man  at 
the  Something  light-house  be  transferred  to 
some  other  light-house;  and  how  will  his 
wife  and  family  like  the  change  t They  are 
doing  very  well  with  the  subscription  for  a 
bell  for  the  Free  Church  at  Iona.  The  deer 
have  been  down  at  John  Maclean’s  barley 
again.  Would  I like  to  visit  the  weaver  at 
Iona  who  has  such  a wonderful  turn  for 
mathematics,  and  would  I like  to  know  the 
man  at  Salen  who  has  the  biographies  of  all 
the  great  men  of  the  time  in  his  head  ?” 

Miss  White  had  worked  herself  up  to  a 
pretty  pitch  of  contemptuous  indignation ; 
her  father  was  almost  beginning  to  believe 
that  it  was  real. 

“ It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Macleods  to 
interest  themselves  with  these  trumpery  lit- 
tle local  matters.  They  play  the  part  of 
grand  patron ; the  people  are  proud  to  honor 
them ; it  is  a condescension  when  they  re- 
member the  name  of  the  crofter’s  youngest 
boy.  But  as  for  me — when  I am  taken 
about — well,  I do  not  like  being  stared  at 
as  if  they  thought  I was  wearing  too  fine 
clothes.  I dou’t  like  being  continually 
placed  in  a position  of  inferiority  through 
my  ignorance — an  old  fool  of  a boatman 
saying,  1 Bless  me!’  when  I have  to  admit 
that  I don’t  know  the  difference  between  a 
sole  and  a flounder.  I don’t  want  to  know. 
I don’t  want  to  be  continually  told.  I wish 
these  people  would  meet  me  on  my  own 
ground.  I wish  the  Macleods  would  begin 
to  talk  after  dinner  about  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain’s interference  with  the  politics  of 
burlesques;  and  then  perhaps  they  would 
not  be  so  glib.  I am  tired  of  hearing  about 
John  Maclean’s  boat,  and  Donald  Maclean’s 
horse,  and  Sandy  Maclean’s  refusal  to  pay 
the  road  tax.  And  as  for  the  drinking  of 
whiskey  that  these  sailors  get  through — 
well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  things  is  reversed  here  altogether, 
and  if  they  ever  put  up  an  asylum  in  Mull, 
it  will  be  a lunatic  asylum  for  incurable  ab- 
stainers." 

“ Now,  now,  Gerty,"  said  her  father ; but 
all  the  same  ho  rather  liked  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter get  on  her  high  horse,  for  she  talked  with 
spirit,  and  it  amused  him.  “ You  must  re- 
member that  Macleod  looks  on  this  as  a holi- 
day-time,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  a little  lax 
in  his  regulations.  I have  no  doubt  it  is 
because  he  is  so  proud  to  have  you  on  board 
his  yacht  that  he  occasionally  gives  the  men 
an  extra  glass ; and  I am  sure  it  does  them 
no  harm,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much 
in  the  water  as  out  of  it." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  this  protest.  She  was 
determined  to  give  free  speech  to  her  sense 
of  wrong,  and  humiliation,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

“What  has  been  the  great  event  since 
ever  we  came  here — the  wildest  excitement 
tlio  island  can  afford  f"  she  said.  “ The  ar- 


rival of  the  peddler  1 A snuffy  old  man  comes 
into  the  room  with  a huge  bundle  wrapped 
up  in  dirty  water-proof.  Then  there  is  a 
wild  clatter  of  Gaelic.  But  suddenly,  don't 
you  knowt  there  are  one  or  two  glances  at 
me,  and  the  Gaelic  stops;  and  Duncan,  or 
Joliu,  or  whatever  they  call  him,  begins  to 
stammer  in  English,  and  I am  shown  coarse 
stockings,  and  bundles  of  wool,  and  drugget 
petticoats,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs.  And 
then  Miss  Macleod  buys  a number  of  things 
which  I know  she  does  not  want;  and  I am 
looked  on  as  a strange  creature  because  I do 
not  purchase  a bundle  of  wool  or  a pair  of 
stockings  fit  for  a farmer.  The  Autolycus 
of  Mull  is  not  impressive,  pappy.  Oh,  but 
I forgot  the  dramatic  surprise — that  also 
was  to  be  an  event,  I have  no  doubt.  I was 
suddenly  introduced  to  a child  dressed  in  a 
kilt ; and  I was  to  speak  to  him ; and  I sup- 
pose I was  to  be  profoundly  moved  when  I 
heard  him  speak  to  me  in  my  own  tongue 
in  this  out-of-the-world  place.  My  own 
tongue!  The  horrid  little  wretch  has  not 
an  h ." 

“ Well,  there’s  no  pleasing  you,  Gerty," 
said  he. 

“ I don’t  want  to  he  pleased ; I want  to 
be  let  alone,”  said  she. 

But  she  said  this  with  just  a little  too 
much  sharpness;  for  her  father  was,  after 
all,  a human  being;  and  it  did  seem  to  him 
to  be  too  bad  that  he  should  be  taunted  iu 
this  fashion,  when  he  had  done  his  best  to 
preserve  a wholly  neutral  attitude. 

“ Let  me  tell  you  this,  madam,"  said  he, 
in  a playful  manner,  but  with  some  decision 
in  his  tone,  “ that  you  may  live  to  have  the 
pride  taken  out  of  you.  You  have  bad  a 
good  deal  of  flattery  and  spoiling ; and  you 
may  find  out  you  have  been  expecting  too 
much.  As  for  these  Macleods  here,  I will 
say  this — although  I came  here  very  much 
against  my  own  inclination — that  I defy  any 
one  to  have  been  more  kind,  and  courteons, 
and  attentive  than  they  have  been  to  you. 

I don’t  care.  It  is  not  my  business,  as  I tell 
yon.  But  I must  say,  Gerty,  that  when  yon 
make  a string  of  complaints  as  the  only  re- 
turn for  all  their  hospitality — their  excess- 
ive and  almost  burdensome  hospitality — I 
think  that  even  I am  bound  to  say  a word. 
You  forget  how  you  come  here.  Yon,  a per- 
fect stranger,  come  here  as  engaged  to  mar- 
ry the  old  lady’s  only  son — to  dispossess  her 
— very  probably  to  make  impossible  a match 
that  she  had  set  her  heart  on.  And  both  she 
and  her  niece — you  understand  what  I mean 
— instead  of  being  cold,  or  at  least  formal, 
to  you,  seem  to  me  to  think  of  nothing  from 
morning  till  night  but  how  to  surround  yon 
with  kindness,  in  a way  that  Englishwomen 
would  never  think  of.  And  this  you  call 
persecution;  and  you  are  vexed  with  them 
because  they  won’t  talk  to  you  about  thea- 
tres— why,  bless  my  soul,  how  long  is  it 
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since  you  were  yourself  talking  about  thea- 
tres as  if  the  very  word  choked  you !” 

“Well,  at  least,  pappy,  I never  thought 
you  would  tuni  against  me,”  said  she,  as 
she  put  her  head  partly  aside,  and  made  a 
mouth  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry;  “and 
when  mamma  made  you  promise  to  look 
after  Carry  and  me,  I am  sure  she  never 
thought — ” 

Now  this  was  too  much  for  Mr.  White. 
In  the  small  eyes  behind  the  big  gold  spec- 
tacles there  was  a quick  flash  of  fire. 

“ Don’t  be  a fool,  Gerty,”  said  he,  in  down- 
light  anger.  “ You  know  it  is  no  use  your 
trying  to  humbug  me.  If  you  think  the 
ways  of  this  house  are  too  poor  and  mean 
for  your  grand  notions  of  state ; if  you  think 
lie  has  not  enough  money,  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  have  tine  dinners  and  entertain- 
ments for  your  friends;  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  break  off  the  match — w*hy,  then,  do 
it ; but,  I tell  you,  don’t  try  to  humbug  me.” 

Miss  White’s  pathetic  attitude  suddenly 
vanished.  She  drew  herself  up  with  much 
dignity  and  composure,  and  said, 

“At  all  events,  Sir,  I have  been  taught 
my  duty  to  you ; and  I think  it  better  not 
to  answer  you.” 

With  that  she  moved  off  toward  the  house ; 
and  Mr.  White,  taking  to  whistling,  began  to 
do  as  she  had  been  doing — idly  throwing  bits 
of  moss  into  the  rushing  burn.  After  all,  it 
was  none  of  his  business. 

But  that  evening,  some  little  time  before 
dinner,  it  was  proposed  they  should  go  for  a 
stroll  down  to  the  shore ; and  then  it  was 
that  Miss  White  thought  she  would  seize 
the  occasion  to  let  Macleod  know  of  her 
arrangements  for  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter.  Ordinarily,  on  such  excursions,  she 
managed  to  walk  with  Janet  Macleod — the 
old  lady  of  Castle  Dare  seldom  joined  them 
— leaving  Macleod  to  follow  with  her  fa- 
ther; but  this  time  she  so  managed  it  that 
Macleod  and  she  left  the  house  together. 
Was  he  greatly  overjoyed?  There  was  a 
constrained  and  anxious  look  on  his  face 
that  had  been  there  too  much  of  late. 

“I  suppose  Oscar  is  more  at  home  here 
than  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s  f”  said  she, 
as  the  handsome  collie  went  down  the  path 
before  them. 

“No  doubt,”  said  he,  absently:  he  was 
not  thinking  of  any  collie. 

“What  beautiful  weather  we  are  having!” 
said  she,  to  this  silent  companion.  “It  is 
always  changing,  but  always  beautiful. 
There  is  only  one  other  aspect  I should  like 
to  see — the  snow-time.” 

“ We  have  not  much  snow  here,”  said  he. 
“It  seldom  lies  in  the  winter.” 

This  was  a strange  conversation  for  two 
engaged  lovers : it  was  not  much  more  in- 
teresting than  their  talk — how  many  ages 
ago  ? — at  Charing  Cross  station.  But  then, 
when  she  had  said  to  him,  “ Ought  we  to  take 


tickets  f”  she  had  looked  into  his  face  with 
those  appealing,  innocent,  beautiful  eyes. 
Now  her  eyes  never  met  his.  She  was 
afraid. 

She  managed  to  lead  up  to  her  announce- 
ment skillfully  enough.  By  the  time  they 
reached  the  shore  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful sunset  was  shining  over  the  sea  and 
the  land — something  so  bewildering  and 
wonderful  that  they  all  four  stopped  to 
look  at  it.  The  Atlantic  wras  a broad  ex- 
panse of  the  palest  and  most  brilliant  green, 
with  the  pathway  of  the  sun  a flushing  line 
of  gold  coming  right  across  until  it  met  the 
rocks,  and  these  were  a jet-black  against 
the  glow.  Then  the  distaut  islands  of  Col- 
ousay,  and  Staffs,  and  Lmiga,  and  Fladda, 
lyiug  on  this  shining  green  6ca,  appeared  to 
be  of  a perfectly  transparent  bronze ; while 
nearer  at  hand  the  long  ranges  of  cliffs  were 
becoming  a pale  rose  red  under  the  darken- 
ing blue-gray  sky.  It  was  a blaze  of  color 
such  as  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of  as 
being  possible  in  nature;  nothing  she  had 
as  yet  seen  in  these  northern  latitudes  had 
at  all  approached  it.  And  as  she  stood  there, 
and  looked  at  those  transparent  islauds  of 
bronze  on  the  green  sea,  she  said  to  him : 

“Do  you  know,  Keith,  this  is  not  at  all 
like  the  place  I had  imagined  as  the  scene 
of  the  gloomy  stories  you  used  to  tell  me 
about  the  revenges  of  the  clans.  I have 
been  frightened  once  or  twice  since  I came 
here,  no  doubt — by  the  wild  sea  and  the 
darkness  of  the  cathedral,  and  so  forth ; but 
the  longer  I stay,  the  less  I see  to  suggest 
those  awful  stories.  How  could  you  asso- 
ciate such  an  evening  as  this  with  a fright- 
ful tragedy?  Do  you  think  those  people 
ever  existed  who  were  supposed' to  have 
suffocated,  or  slaughtered,  or  starved  to 
death  any  one  who  opposed  their  wishes?” 

“And  I do  not  suppose  they  troubled 
themselves  much  about  fine  sunsets,”  said 
he.  “ That  was  not  what  they  had  to  think 
about  in  those  days.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  she,  lightly;  “but, 
you  know,  I had  expected  to  find  a place 
from  which  I could  gain  some  inspiration 
for  tragedy ; for  I should  like  to  try,  once 
for  all — if  I should  have  to  give  up  the  stage 
— whether  I had  the  stuff  of  a tragic  actress 
in  me.  And,  you  know,  in  that  case,  I 
ought  to  dress  in  black  velvet,  and  carry 
a taper  through  dungeons,  and  get  accus- 
tomed to  storms  and  gloom,  and  thunder 
and  lightning.” 

“We  have  no  appliances  here  for  the 
education  of  an  actress — I am  very  sorry,” 
said  he. 

“Now,  Keith,  that  is  hardly  fair,”  said 
she,  with  a smile.  “ You  know  it  is  only  a 
trial.  And  you  saw  what  they  said  of  my 
Juliet.  Ob,  did  I tell  you  about  the  new 
tragedy  that  is  coming  out  ?” 

“ No,  I do  not  think  you  did,”  said  he. 
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‘ ' A Ur  Wtt1l>  it  is  a great  Beared -as  yet ; but 
thenyia  uo  rensou'^fi. y j:«a  should  nut  boar 
{nS  iff 

UX  ty#  not  ;;nvInuH  to  boar  of  it,1’  said  he, 
witbou t u uy 

{i  But  it  jwmioeriJH  me,"  she  said,  “ and  bo 
I imt$i  It  is -written  by  a brother 

pf  Mr;  E&mufch  the  attkfc  I itaya  often  spoken 
toyuM  fthtSni,  )[«•  n<  by  profession  an  archi- 
bfH  if -jrfo#  pjay  should  turn  out  to  ha 
m iyt  tyiFtjtff  it  jtej  b»  onght  to 

t.ako  to  d^UioHic  writing;  in  fact,  ail  • tha 

tiOUini^A  jfhn ri^  iiro  f L re e brotbeis  of  them, 
like  Mhdiahl  Angabi  and 
to  the  itogoNtij*,  in 


JfGaiwr-au$  to  vtns  ?”  juiul  lifb  s*  Yon  kih*« 
C * ouid  give  you:  ti\v  H(e  > f i l&t  >4 
you.  But  this  is  w«m< ih&u  ta king  lay  ijiV 

fiftMV  *&*»** 

u Keith  ! Keith P said  atrfr,  tj»  gtf-onV 
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vray,  hiW  '&5r$:0S’  SBmrt  Vwi ih  %M  a pi awoT 
He  turned  ainl  a?arc4  at  lu*£  foe  » 
in  a bewildered  way. 


■ iijjP  ... 
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./^  Dh  y^t-  ^ard  hf%  with  a laugh,  bjfty- 
Stuart  ha*  got  0 piano.  She  ha*  gof  a very 
good  piano.  And  what  kv  the  song  you 
would  sin^  now,  sweettuvift  ? Shall’  wo 
fiinsh  np  and  bnye  Horn  with  it,  yfi£fe% 
song  at  the  end?  T.b,*t  H this  v v&y  in  the- 
fbeotT^  you  kubwr— iv  daheo  aud  a isoiijf 
the  people  go.  And  wdiar  nlmll  ipfr  soiig  he 
how  f !jP)lt>ro  WiTs  *uie  f hat  Npitnaii  iSgilW 
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u X'ion’f  kndw  why  you  should  talk  to  me 
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Stimrt  had  a lii^iUn  T at uih\  vp.ry  gladly  siiig 
one  or  two  songs  for  your  mother  and  MjV 


pamteisi,  scult^orsv, 
ted  dll . tii«v.  rest  yff  >n.  And  I »l«>  'think  ! 
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get  eaught  his  fa^e-  Titope  Ms -as  h rftrawgev 
hopeless  smluass  Th. 
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Macleod  when  we  went  over  there  to-mor- 
row. You  have  frequently  asked  me.  In- 
deed, I have  brought  with  me  the  very  songs 
I sung  to  you  the  first  time  I saw  you — at 
Mrs.  Ross’s.” 

Instantly  his  memory  flew  back  to  that 
day — to  the  hushed  little  room  over  the  sun- 
lit gardens,  to  the  beautiful,  gentle,  sensi- 
tive girl  who  seemed  to  have  so  strange  an 
interest  in  the  Highlands,  to  the  wonderful 
thrill  that  went  through  him  when  she  be- 
gan to  sing  with  an  exquisite  pathos  “A 
wee  bird  cam*  to  our  ha*  door,”  and  to  the 
prouder  enthusiasm  that  stirred  him  when 
she  sang  “I’ll  to  Lochiel,  and  Appin,  and 
kneel  to  them.”  These  were  fine,  and  ten- 
der, and  proud  songs.  There  was  no  gloom 
about  them — nothing  about  a grave,  and  the 
dark  winter-time,  and  a faithless  lost  love. 
This  song  of  Norman  Ogilvie’s  that  he  had 
gayly  proposed  they  should  sing  now  t What 
had  Major  Stuart,  or  his  wife,  or  any  one  in 
Mull  to  do  with  44  Death’s  black  wine  t” 

“I  meant  to  tell  you,  Keith,”  said  she, 
somewhat  nervously,  “ that  I bad  signed  au 
engagement  to  remain  at  the  Piccadilly 
Theatre  till  Christmas  next.  I knew  you 
wouldn’t  mind — I mean,  you  would  be  con- 
siderate, and  you  would  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  for  one  to  break  away  all  at 
once  from  one’s  old  associations.  And  then, 
you  know,  Keith,”  said  she,  shyly,  “ though 
you  may  not  like  the  theatre,  you  ought  to 
be  proud  of  my  success,  as  even  my  friends 
and  acquaintances  are.  And  .as  they  are  all 
anxious  to  see  me  make  another  appearance 
in  tragedy,  I really  should  like  to  try  it ; so 
that  when  my  portrait  appears  in  the  Acad- 
emy next  year,  people  may  not  be  saying, 
4 Look  at  the  impertinence  of  that  girl  ap- 
pearing as  a tragic  actress,  when  she  can  do 
nothing  beyond  the  familiar  modern  com- 
edy ” I should  have  told  yon  all  about  it 
before,  Keith,  but  I know  you  hate  to  hear 
any  talk  about  the  theatre ; and  I sha’n’t 
bore  you  agaiu,  you  may  depend  on  that. 
Isn’t  it  time  to  go  back  now  f See ! the  rose- 
color  is  away  from  Ulva  now ; it  is  quite  a 
dark  purple.” 

He  turned  in  silence  and  led  the  way 
back.  Behind  them  he  could  faintly  hear 
Mr.  White  discoursing  to  Janet  Macleod 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  old  artists 
mixed  their  own  pigments. 

Then  Macleod  said,  with  a great  gentle- 
ness and  restraint : 

44  Aud  when  you  go  away  from  here,  Ger- 
trude, I suppose  I must  say  good-by  to  yon ; 
and  no  one  knows  when  we  shall  see  each 
other  again.  You  are  returning  to  the  the- 
atre. If  that  is  your  wish,  I would  not  try 
to  thwart  it.  You  know  best  what  is  the 
highest  prize  the  world  can  give  you.  Aud 
how  can  I warn  you  against  failure  and  dis- 
appointment f I know  you  will  be  success- 
ful. I know  the  people  will  applaud  you, 


and  your  head  will  be  filled  with  their 
praises.  You  are  going  forward  to  a new 
triumph,  Gerty ; and  the  first  step  you  will 
take — will  be  ou  my  heart.” 


CHAPTER  XXX VH. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING. 

44  Pappy  dear,”  said  Miss  White  to  her  fa- 
ther, in  a playful  way,  although  it  was  a 
serious  sort  of  playfulness, 44 1 have  a vague 
feeling  that  there  is  a little  too  much  elec- 
tricity in  the  atmosphere  of  this  place  just 
at  present.  I am  afraid  there  may  be  an 
explosion,  and  you  know  my  nerves  can’t 
stand  much  of  a shock.  I should  be  glad 
to  get  away.” 

By  this  time  she  had  quite  made  tip  that 
little  difference  with  her  father — she  did 
not  choose  to  be  left  alone  at  a somewhat 
awkward  crisis.  She  had  told  him  Bhe  was 
sure  he  had  not  meant  what  he  said  about 
her ; and  she  had  expressed  her  sorrow  for 
having  provoked  him;  and  there  an  end. 
And  if  Mr.  White  had  been  driven  by  his 
anger  to  be  for  the  moment  the  ally  of  Mac- 
leod, he  was  not  disinclined  to  take  the  oth- 
er side  now  and  let  Miss  White  have  her 
own  will.  The  vast  amount  of  training  he 
had  bestowed  on  her  through  many  long 
years  was  not  to  be  thrown  away,  after  all. 

44 1 told  him  last  night,”  said  she, 44  of  my 
having  signed  an  engagement  till  Christ- 
mas next.” 

44  Oh,  indeed,”  said  her  father,  quickly, 
looking  at  her  over  his  spectacles. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  thonghtfully,  44 and  he 
was  not  so  disturbed  or  angry  as  I had  ex- 
pected. Not  at  all.  He  was  very  kind 
about  it.  But  I don’t  understand  him.” 

44  What  do  you  not  understand  f” 

44  He  has  grown  so  strange  of  late — so 
sombre.  Once,  you  know,  he  was  the  light- 
est-hearted young  man  — enjoying  every 
minute  of  his  life,  you  know ; and  really, 
pappy,  I think — ” 

And  here  Miss  White  stopped. 

44  At  all  events,”  said  she,  quickly, 44 1 want 
to  be  in  a less  dangerously  excited  atmos- 
phere, where  I can  sit  down  and  consider 
matters  calmly.  It  was  much  better  when 
he  and  I corresponded ; then  we  could  fair- 
ly learn  what  each  other  thought.  Now  I 
am  almost  afraid  of  him — I mean,  I am 
afraid  to  ask  him  a question.  I have  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  And  if  it  comes  to 
that,  pappy,  you  know,  I feel  now  as  if  I 
was  called  on  to  act  a part  from  morning 
till  night,  whereas  I was  always  assured 
that  if  I left  the  stage  and  married  him,  it 
was  to  be  my  natural  self,  and  I should 
have  no  more  need  to  pose  and  sham. 
However,  that  is  an  old  quarrel  between 
you  and  me,  pappy,  and  we  will  put  it  aside. 
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Wliat’s  more  to  the  purpose  is  this — it  was 
half  understood  that  when  we  left  Castle 
Dare  he  was  to  come  with  us  through  at 
least  a part  of  the  Highlands.” 

“ There  was  a talk  of  it.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  said  Miss  White,  with 
some  little  hesitation,  and  with  her  eyes 
cast  down — “don’t  you  think  that  would 
be — a little  inconvenient  ?” 

“ I should  say  that  was  for  you  to  decide,” 
he  answered,  somewhat  coldly ; for  it  was 
too  bad  that  she  should  he  continually  ask- 
ing his  advice  and  then  openly  disregard- 
ing it. 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  a little  un- 
comfortable,” she  said,  demurely.  “ I fancy 
he  has  taken  that  engagement  till  Christmas 
a little  more  to  heart  than  he  chooses  to  re- 
veal. That  is  natural;  I knew  it  would  be 
a disappointment ; but  then,  you  know,  pap- 
py, the  temptation  was  very  great,  and  I 
had  almost  promised  the  Lemuels  to  do  what 
I could  for  the  piece.  And  if  I am  to  give 
up  the  stage,  wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  wind  up 
with  a blaze  of  fire- works  to  astonish  the 
Xmblic  T” 

“ Are  you  so  certain  you  will  astonish  the 
public  ?”  her  father  said. 

“ I have  the  courage  to  try,”  she  answer- 
ed, readily.  “And  you  are  not  going  to 
throw  cold  water  on  my  endeavors,  are  you, 
pappy  f Well,  as  I was  saying,  it  is  per- 
haps natural  for  Sir  Keith  Macleod  to  feel 
a bit  annoyed ; and  I am  afraid,  if  he  went 
travelling  with  us,  we  should  be  continually 
skating  on  the  edge  of  a quarrel.  Besides, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  pappy,  with  all  his 
kindness  aud  gentleness,  there  is  sometimes 
about  him  a sort  of  intensity  that  I scarcely 
like  ; it  makes  me  afraid  of  him.  If  it  were 
on  the  stage,  I should  say  it  was  a splendid 
piece  of  acting — of  the  suppressed  vehement 
kind,  you  know' ; but  really,  during  a holi- 
day-time, when  one  naturally  wishes  to  en- 
joy the  tine  weather  and  gather  strength 
for  one’s  work — well,  I do  think  he  ought 
not  to  come  with  us,  pappy.” 

“ Very  well,  you  can  hint  as  much  with- 
out being  rude.” 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  she,  “of  the  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baldwin  who  were  iu  that  New- 
castle company,  and  who  went  to  Aberdeen. 
Do  you  remember  them,  pappy  ?” 

“The  low  comedian,  you  meant” 

“ Yes.  Well,  at  all  events,  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  us.  And  so — don’t  you  think  t 
— we  could  let  Macleod  understand  that  we 
were  going  to  see  some  friends  in  the  North  t 
Then  he  would  not  think  of  coming  with 
ns.” 

“The  representation  would  scarcely  be 
justifiable,”  observed  Mr.  White,  with  a pro- 
found air,  “ in  ordinary  circumstances.  But, 
as  you  say,  it  would  be  neither  for  his  com- 
fort nor  for  yours  that  he  should  go  with  us.” 

“ Comfort !”  she  exclaimed.  “ Much  com- 


fort I have  had  since  I came  here ! Comfort 
I call  quiet,  and  being  let  alone.  Another 
fortnight  in  this  place  would  give  me  brain- 
fever  : your  life  continually  in  danger  either 
on  the  sea  or  by  the  cliffs ; your  feelings 
supposed  to  he  always  up  at  passion  pitch 
— it  is  all  a whirl  of  secret  or  declared  emo- 
tions that  don’t  give  you  a moment’s  rest. 
Ob,  pappy,  wou’t  it  be  nice  to  have  a day 
or  two’s  quiet  in  our  own  home,  with  Carry 
and  Marie ! Aud  you  know  Mr.  Lemuel  will 
be  in  town  all  the  summer  and  winter.  The 
material  for  his  work  he  finds  within  him- 
self. He  doesn’t  need  to  scamper  off  like 
the  rest  of  them  to  hunt  out  picturesque 
peasants  and  studies  of  water-falls — trot- 
tiug  about  the  country  with  a note-book  in 
hand—” 

“ Gerty,  Gerty,”  said  her  father,  with  a 
smile,  “ your  notions  are  unformed  on  that 
subject.  What  have  I told  you  often  t — that 
the  artist  is  only  a reporter.  Whether  he 
uses  the  pencil,  or  the  pen,  or  his  own  face 
and  voice  to  express  the  highest  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  which  he  is  conscious,  he 
is  only  a reporter — a penny-a-liuer  whose 
words  are  written  iu  fire.  And  you — don’t 
you  carry  your  note-book  too  f” 

“ I w as  not  comparing  myself  with  an  art- 
ist like  Mr.  Lemuel,  pappy.  No,  no.  Of 
course  I have  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  aud 
pick  up  things  that  may  be  useful.  His 
work  is  the  work  of  iu  tense  spiritual  con- 
templation— it  is  inspiration — ” 

“ No  doubt,”  the  father  said,  “ the  inspira- 
tion of  Botticelli.” 

“Papa!” 

Mr.  White  chuckled  to  himself.  He  was 
not  given  to  joking : an  epigram  was  not  iu 
consonance  with  his  high  sententionsness. 
But  iustautly  he  resumed  his  solemn  deport- 
ment. 

“ A picture  is  as  much  a part  of  the  world 
as  a human  face : why  should  I not  take  my 
inspiration  from  a picture  as  well  as  from  a 
human  face  f” 

“ You  mean  to  say  he  is  only  a copyist — a 
plagiarist!”  she  said,  with  some  indigna- 
tion. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  he.  “All  artists  have 
their  methods  founded  more  or  less  on  the 
methods  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  You  don’t  expect  an  artist  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  an  entirely  new  principle 
of  art,  any  more  than  you  expect  him  to 
paint  in  pigments  of  his  own  invention. 
Mr.  Lemuel  has  been  a diligent  student  of 
Botticelli — that  is  all.” 

This  strange  talk  amid  the  awful  loneli- 
ness and  grandeur  of  Glen  Sloich!  They 
were  idly  walking  along  the  rough  road: 
far  above  them  rose  the  giant  slopes  of  the 
mountains  retreating  into  heavy  masses  of 
cloud  that  were  moved  by  the  currents  of 
tho  morning  wind.  It  was  a gray  day; 
and  the  fresh-water  lake  here  was  of  a 
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leaden  hue,  and  the  browns  and  greens  of 
the  mountain-side  were  dark  and  intense. 
There  was  no  sign  of  human  life  or  habita- 
tion ; there  was  no  bird  singing ; the  deer 
were  far  away  in  the  unknown  valleys 
above  them,  hidden  by  the  mystic  cloud 
phantoms.  There  was  an  odor  of  sweet- 
gale  in  the  air.  The  only  sound  was  the 
murmuring  of  the  streams  that  were  pour- 
ing down  through  these  vast  solitudes  to 
the  sea. 

And  now  they  reached  a spot  from  whence, 
on  turning,  they  caught  sight  of  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Atlantic — all  wind-swept  and 
white.  And  the  sky  was  dark  aud  low 
down ; though  at  one  place  the  clouds  had 
parted,  and  there  was  a glimmer  of  blue  as 
narrow  and  keen  as  the  edge  of  a knife. 
But  there  were  showers  about ; for  Iona 
was  invisible,  and  Stafta  was  faintly  gray 
through  the  passing  rain,  and  Ulva  was 
almost  black  as  the  stonn  approached  in  its 
gloom.  Botticelli ! Those  men  now  in  that 
small  lug-sailed  boat,  far  away  off  the  point 
of  Gometra — a tiny  dark  thing  apparently 
lost  every  second  or  so  amid  the  white  At- 
lantic surge,  and  wrestling  hard  with  the 
driving  wind  and  sea  to  reach  the  thunder- 
ing and  foam-filled  caverns  of  Staffa — they 
were  not  thi  uk  iug  much  of  Botticelli.  Keith 
Macleod  was  in  that  boat.  The  evening  be- 
fore, Miss  White  had  expressed  some  light 
wish  about  some  trifle  or  other;  but  had 
laughingly  said  that  she  must  wrait  till  she 
got  back  to  the  region  of  shops.  Unknown 
to  her,  Macleod  had  set  off  to  intercept  the 
steamer : and  he  would  go  on  board  and  got 
hold  of  the  steward ; and  would  the  steward 
be  so  kind  as  to  hunt  about  in  Oban  to  see 
if  that  trifle  could  not  be  found  ? Macleod 
would  not  intrust  so  important  a message 
to  any  one  else : he  would  himself  go  out  to 
meet  the  Pioneer . 

“The  sky  is  becoming  very  dark,”  Mr. 
White  said ; “ we  had  better  go  back,  Gerty.” 

But  before  they  had  gone  far  the  first 
heavy  drops  were  beginning  to  fall,  aud 
they  were  glad  to  run  for  refuge  to  some 
great  gray  bowlders  which  lay  iu  the  moist 
moorland  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  slopes. 
In  the  lee  of  these  rocks  they  were  in  com- 
parative safety,  and  they  waited  patiently 
until  the  gale  of  wind  and  rain  should  pass 
over.  And  what  were  these  strange  objects 
that  appeared  iu  the  gray  mists  far  along 
the  valley  f She  touched  her  father's  arm 
— she  did  not  speak;  it  was  her  first  sight, 
of  a herd  of  red  deer,  and  as  the  deer  had 
doubtless  been  startled  by  a shopherd  or  his 
dog,  they  were  making  across  the  glen  at  a 
good  speed.  First  came  the  hinds,  running 
almost  in  Indian  file,  and  then  with  a lon- 
ger stride  came  one  or  two  stags,  their  ant- 
lered heads  high  iu  the  air,  as  though  they 
were  listening  for  sounds  behind  them  and 
sniffing  the  wind  iu  front  of  them  at  the 


same  time.  But  so  far  away  were  they 
that  they  were  only  blurred  objects  passing 
through  the  rain  mists ; they  passed  across 
like  swift  ghosts ; there  was  no  sound  heard 
at  all.  And  then  the  rain  ceased,  aud  the 
air  grew  warm  arouud  them.  They  came 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  rock — behold! 
a blaze  of  hot  sun  ou  the  moist  moors,  with 
a sudden  odor  of  bracken,  and  young  heath- 
er, and  sweet-gale  all  about  them.  Aud  the 
sandy  road  quickly  grew  dry  again,  and  the 
heavens  opened,  aud  there  was  a flood  of 
sunlight  falling  on  that  rushing  and  breezy 
Atlantic.  They  walked  back  to  Dare. 

“ Tuesday,  then,  shall  we  say,  pappy  f”  she 
remarked,  just  before  entering. 

“Very  well.” 

“ And  we  are  going  to  see  some  friends  in 
Aberdeen.” 

“ Very  well.” 

After  this  Miss  White  became  a great  deal 
more  cheerful,  and  she  was  very  complaisant 
to  them  all  at  luncheon.  And  quite  by  ac- 
cident she  asked  Macleod,  who  had  returned 
by  this  time,  whether  they  talked  Scotch  in 
Aberdeen. 

“Because,  you  know,”  said  she,  “one 
should  always  be  learning  on  one's  travels ; 
aud  many  a time  I have  heard  people  dis- 
puting about  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Scotch ; aud  one  ought  to  be  able  to  read 
Burns  with  a proper  accent.  Now  you  have 
no  Scotch  at  all  bore ; you  don't  say  1 my 
dawtie,'  and  ‘ben  the  hoose,'  and  #,twixt 
the  gloaming  and  the  mirk.'  ” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  he,  “ we  have  none  of  the 
Scotch  at  all,  except  among  those  who  have 
been  for  a time  to  Glasgow  or  Greenock; 
aud  our  own  language,  the  Gaelic,  is  un- 
known to  strangers ; and  our  way  of  speak- 
ing Euglish — that  is  only  made  a thing  to 
laugh  at.  And  yet  I do  not  laugh  at  all  at 
the  blunders  of  our  poor  people  in  a strange 
tongue.  Yon  may  laugh  at  us  for  onr  way 
of  speaking  Euglish — the  accent  of  it;  but 
it  is  not  fair  to  laugh  at  the  poor  people 
when  they  will  be  making  mistakes  among 
the  verbs.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  poor 
Highlander  who  was  asked  how  he  had 
been  employing  himself,  aud,  after  a long 
time,  he  said,  ‘I  wass  for  tree  years  a her- 
ring-fish, and  I w ass  for  four  months  or  tree 
months  a broke  stone  on  the  road  I'  Per- 
haps the  Highlanders  are  not  very  clever 
at  picking  up  another  language ; but  all 
the  same  that  did  not  prevent  their  going 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  aud  fight  iug  the 
battles  of  other  people.  And  do  you  know 
that  in  Canada  there  are  descendants  of 
the  Highlanders  who  went  there  in  the  last 
century — and  they  are  proud  of  their  name 
and  their  history,  and  they  have  swords 
that  were  used  at  Falkirk  aud  Culloden — 
but  these  Macnabs  aud  Mackays  aud  Cam- 
erons, they  speak  only  French  l But  I think, 
if  they  have  Highland  blood  in  them,  and 
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if  they  were  to  hear  the  1 Failte  PhrionsaP 
played  on  the  pipes,  they  would  recognize 
that  language.  And  why  were  you  asking 
about  Aberdeen  f" 

“That  is  not  a Highland  but  a Scotch 
way  of  answering  my  question,"  said  she, 
smiling. 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  hastily ; 
“ but  indeed  I have  never  been  to  Aberdeen, 
and  I do  not  know  what  it  is  they  speak 
there,  but  I should  say  it  was  likely  to  be 
a mixture  of  Scotch  aud  English  such  as  all 
the  big  towns  have.  I do  not  think  it  is  a 
Highland  place,  like  Inverness." 

“ Now  I will  answer  your  question,"  said 
she.  “ I asked  you  because  papa  and  I pro- 
pose to  go  there  before  returning  to  Eng- 
land— " 

How  quickly  the  light  fell  from  his  face ! 

“ — The  fact  is,  we  have  some  friends 
there." 

There  was  silence.  They  all  felt  that  it 
was  for  Macleod  to  speak;  and  they  may 
have  been  guessing  as  to  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  But  to  their  surprise  he  said, 
in  almost  a gay  fashion, 

“ Ah,  well,  you  know  they  accnse  us  High- 
land folk  of  being  rather  too  importunate 
as  hosts ; but  we  will  try  not  to  harass  you; 
and  if  you  have  friends  in  Aberdeen,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  beg  of  you  to  leave 
them  aside  this  time.  But  surely  you  are 
not  thinking  of  going  to  Aberdeen  yet,  when 
it  is  many  a place  you  have  yet  to  see  about 
here.  I was  to  take  you  in  the  Umpire  to 
Skye ; and  we  had  many  a talk  about  the 
Lewis  too." 

“Thank  you  very  much,"  said  she,  de- 
murely. “I  am  sure  you  have  been  most 
kind  to  us;  but — the  fact  is — I think  we 
must  leave  on  Tuesday." 

“ On  Tuesday !"  said  he ; but  it  was  only 
for  an  instant  that  he  winced.  Again  he 
roused  himself — for  he  was  talking  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  and  the  cousin  Jan- 
et. “ You  have  not  been  quite  fair  to  us,” 
said  he,  cheerfully;  “you  have  not  given 
yourself  time  to  make  our  acquaintance. 
Are  you  determined  to  go  away  as  you 
came,  the  Fionaghal  f But  then,  you 
know,  Fionaglial  came  and  staid  among  us, 
before  she  began  to  write  her  songs  about 
the  western  isles;  and  the  next  time  you 
come,  that  must  be  for  a longer  time,  aud 
you  will  get  to  know  us  all  better,  and  we 
will  not  frighten  you  any  more  by  taking 
you  on  the  sea  at  night,  or  into  the  cathe- 
dral ruins.  Ah !”  said  he,  with  a smile  light- 
ing up  his  face — but  it  was  a constrained 
gaycty  altogether — “do  I know  now  why 
you  are  hurrying  away  so  soon  ? You  want 
to  avoid  that  trip  in  the  Umpire  to  the  isl- 
and where  I used  to  think  I would  like  my' 
grave  to  be — " 

“Keith!”  said  Lady  Macleod,  with  a 
frown.  “How  can  you  repeat  that  non- 
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sensei  Miss  White  will  think  you  are 
mad." 

“ It  was  only  an  old  fancy,  mother,"  said 
he,  gently.  “And  we  were  thinking  of  go- 
ing out  to  one  of  theTreshauish  islands,  any- 
way. Surely  it  is  a harmless  thing  that  a 
man  should  choose  out  the  place  of  his  own 
grave,  so  long  as  he  does  not  want  to  be  pnt 
into  it  too  soon.” 

“It  will  be  time  for  yon  to  speak  of 
such  things  thirty  years  hence,”  said  Lady 
Macleod. 

“Thirty  years  is  a long  time,"  said  he; 
and  then  he  added,  lightly,  “ but  if  we  do 
not  go  ont  to  the  Treshauish  islands,  we 
must  go  somewhere  else  before  the  Tues- 
day; and  would  you  go  round  to  Loch 
Sunart  now  ? or  shall  we  drive  you  to-mor- 
row to  see  Glen  More  and  Loch  Buy  t and 
you  must  not  leave  Mull  without  visiting 
our  beautiful  town — and  capital — that  is, 
Tobermory.” 

Every  one  was  qnite  surprised  and  pleased 
to  find  Macleod  takiug  the  sudden  depart- 
ure of  his  sweetheart  in  this  fashion ; it 
showed  that  ho  had  abundant  confidence  in 
the  future.  Aud  if  Miss  White  had  her 
own  thoughts  about  the  matter,  it  was  at 
all  events  satisfactory  to  her  that  outward- 
ly Macleod  aud  she  were  porting  on  good 
terms. 

But  that  evening  he  happened  to  find  her 
alone  for  a few  moments ; and  all  the  forced 
cheerfulness  had  left  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  a dark  look  there — of  hopeless  anxiety 
and  pain. 

“ I do  not  wish  to  force  yon,  Gerty — to 
persecute  yon,”  said  he.  “Yon  are  our 
guest.  But  before  you  go  away,  can  not 
you  give  me  oue  definite  word  of  promise 
and  hope — only  one  word  t" 

“I  am  quite  sure  you  don’t  want  to 
persecute  me,  Keith,"  said  she,  “but  yon 
should  remember  there  is  a long  time  of 
waiting  before  us,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  explaining  and  arran- 
ging every  thing  when  we  have  leisure  to 
write — •" 

“To  write!”  be  exclaimed.  “Bnt  I am 
coming  to  see  you,  Gerty.  Do  you  think  I 
could  go  through  another  series  of  long 
months  with  only  those  letters,  and  letters, 
and  letters,  to  break  one’s  heart  over?  I 
could  not  do  it  again,  Gerty.  And  when 
you  have  visited  your  frieuds  in  Aberdeen, 

I am  coming  to  London." 

“ Why,  Keith,  there  is  the  shooting." 

“I  do  not  think  I shall  try  the  shooting 
this  year — it  is  an  auxiety — I can  not  have 
patience  with  it.  I am  coming  to  London, 
Gerty.” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  Keith,”  said  she,  with  an 
affectation  of  cheerful  content,  “ then  there 
is  no  use  in  our  taking  a solemn  good-by 
just  now — is  there  1 You  know  how  I hate 
scenes.  And  we  shall  part  very  good  friends, 
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shall  w©  not  ? And  when  you  come  to  Lon- 
don we  shall  make  up  all  our  little  differ- 
ences, and  have  every  thing  on  a clear  un- 
derstauding.  Is  it  a bargain  ? Here  comes 
your  cousin  Janet — now  show  her  that  we 
are  good  friends,  Keith.  And  for  goodness’ 
sake  don’t  say  that  you  mean  to  give  up 
your  shooting  this  year,  or  she  will  wonder 
what  I have  made  of  you.  Give  up  your 
shooting!  Why,  a woman  would  as  soon 
give  up  her  right  of  being  incomprehensi- 
ble and  whimsical  and  capricious — her  right 
of  teasing  people,  as  I very  much  fear  I have 
been  teasing  you,  Keith.  But  it  will  be  all 
set  right  tv  lieu  you  come  to  London.” 

And  from  that  moment  to  the  moment  of 
her  departure  Miss  White  seemed  to  breathe 
more  freely,  and  she  took  less  care  to  avoid 
Keith  Macleod  in  her  daily  walks  and  ways. 
There  was  at  last  quite  a good  understand- 
ing between  them,  as  the  people  around 
imagined. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AFRAID. 


But  the  very  first  thing  she  did  on  reach- 
ing home  again  was  to  write  to  Macleod 
begging  him  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don. What  was  the  use?  The  company 
of  which  she  formed  a part  was  most  prob- 
ably going  on  an  autumn  tour;  she  was 
personally  very  busy.  Surely  it  would  not 
much  interest  him  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
duction of  a new  piece  in  Liverpool  ? 

And  then  she  pointed  out  to  him  that,  as 
she  had  her  duties  and  occupations,  so 
ought  he  to  have.  It  was  monstrous  his 
thought  of  foregoing  the  shooting  that  year. 
Why,  if  he  wanted  some  additional  motive, 
what  did  ho  say  to  preserving  as  much 
grouse  plumage  as  would  trim  a cloak  for 
her  ? It  was  a great  pity  that  the  skins  of 
so  beautiful  a bird  should  be  thrown  away. 
And  she  desired  him  to  present  her  kind  re- 
gards to  Lady  Macleod  and  to  Miss  Macleod, 
and  to  thank  them  both  for  their  great  kind- 
ness. 

Immediately  after  writing  that  letter  Miss 
White  seemed  to  grow  very  light-hearted 
indeed,  and  she  laughed  and  chatted  with 
Carry,  and  was  exceedingly  affectionate  to- 
ward her  sister. 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  your  own 
home  now,  Gerty?”  said  Miss  Carry,  who 
hod  been  making  some  small  experiments 
in  arrangement. 

“ You  mean,  after  ray  being  among  the  sav- 
ages ?”  said  she.  “ Ah,  it  is  too  true,  Carry. 
I have  seen  them  in  their  war-paint,  and  I 
have  shuddered  at  their  spears,  and  I have 
made  voyages  in  their  canoes.  But  it  is 
worth  while  going  any  where  and  doing 
any  thing  in  order  to  come  back  and  expe- 
rience such  a sense  of  relief  and  quiet.  Ob, 
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what  a delicious  cushion ! Where  did  you 
get  it,  Carry  ?” 

She  sank  back  in  the  rocking-chair  out 
on  this  shaded  veranda.  It  was  the  slum- 
bering noontide  of  a July  day;  the  foliage 
above  and  about  the  Regent’s  Canal  hung 
motionless  in  the  still  sunlight ; and  there 
was  a perfume  of  roses  in  the  air.  Here  at 
last  was  repose.  She  had  said  that  her  no- 
tion 6f  happiness  was  to  be  let  alone;  and 
— now  that  she  had  dispatched  that  forbid- 
ding letter — she  would  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  languor  free  from  care. 

“Aha,  Gerty,  don’t  you  know  ?”  said  the 
younger  sister.  “ Well,  I suppose,  you  poor 
creature,  you  don’t  know — you  have  been 
among  the  tigers  and  crocodiles  so  long. 
That  cushion  is  a present  from  Mr.  Lemuel 
to  me — to  me,  mind,  not  to  you — and  he 
brought  it  all  the  way  from  Damascus  some 
years  ago.  Oh,  Gerty,  if  I was  only  three 
years  older,  shouldn’t  I like  to  be  your  rival, 
and  have  a fight  with  you  for  him !” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  the 
elder  sister,  sharply. 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  ? Poor  innocent  thing ! 
Well,  I am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you 
this  time,  for  at  last  you  are  showing  some 
sense.  How  you  ever  could  have  thought 
of  Mr.  Howson,  or  Mr.  Brook,  or — you  know 
whom — I never  could  imagine ; but  here  is 
somo  one  now  whom  people  have  heard  of — 
some  one  with  fame  like  yourself — who  will 
understand  you.  Oh,  Gerty,  hasn’t  ho  love- 
ly eyes  ?” 

“ Like  a gazelle,”  said  the  other.  “ You 

know  what  Mr. said  ? — that  he  never 

met  the  appealing  look  of  Mr.  Lemuel’s  eyes 
without  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a biscuit.” 

“He  wouldn’t  say  any  thing  like  that 
about  yon,  Gerty,”  Carry  said,  reproachfully. 

“Who  wouldn’t ?” 

“Mr.  Lemuel.” 

“ Oh,  Carry,  don’t  yon  understand  that  I 
am  so  glad  to  be  allowed  to  talk  nonsense  1 
I have  been  all  strung  up  lately,  like  the 
string  of  a violin.  Every  thing  an  grand 
stineux.  I want  to  be  idle,  and  to  chat,  and 
to  talk  nonsense.  Where  did  you  get  that 
bunch  of  stephanotis  ?” 

“Mr.  Lemuel  brought  it  last  evening. 
He  knew  you  were  coming  home  to-day. 
Oh,  Gerty,  do  you  know  I have  seen  your 
portrait,  though  it  isn’t  finished  yet,  and 
you  look — yon  look  like  an  inspired  prophet- 
ess. I never  saw  any  thing  so  lovely.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Miss  White,  with  a smile ; 
but  she  was  pleased. 

“When  the  public  see  that,  they  will 
know  what  you  are  really  like,  Gerty,  in- 
stead of  buying  your  photograph  in  a shop 
from  a collection  of  ballet-dancers  and  cir- 
cus women.  That  is  where  you  ought  to  be 
— in  the  Royal  Academy:  not  in  a shop  win- 
dow with  any  mountebank.  Oh,  Gerty,  do 
you  know  who  is  your  latest  rival  in  the  sta- 
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tioncrs'  windows?  The  woman  who  dress- 
es herself  as  a mermaid  and  swims  in  a trans- 
parent tank  below'  w ater.  Fin-fiu  they  call 
her.  I suppose  you  have  not  been  reading 
the  newspapers  ?" 

“ Not  much." 

“There  is  a fine  collection  for  you  up 
stairs.  And  there  is  an  article  about  you  in 
the  Islington  l^oung  Men's  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  signed  ‘ Trismegistus.’  Oh,  it 
is  beautiful,  Gerty — quite  full  of  poetry.  It 
says  you  are  an  enchantress  striking  the 
rockiest  heart,  and  a well  of  pure  emotion 
springs  up.  It  says  you  have  the  beauty  of 
Mrs.  Siddous  and  the  genius  of  Rachel." 

“ Dear  me !" 

“Ah,  you  don’t  half  believe  in  yourself, 
Gerty,"  said  the  younger  sister,  with  a critic- 
al air.  “It  is  the  weak  point  about  you. 
You  depreciate  yourself,  and  you  make  light 
of  other  people's  belief  in  you.  However, 
you  can’t  go  agaiust  your  own  genius.  That 
is  too  strong  for  you.  As  soon  as  you  get 
on  the  stage,  then  you  forget  to  laugh  at 
yourself." 

“ Really,  Carry,  has  papa  been  giving  yon 
a lecture  about  me  ?" 

“ Oh,  laugh  away ; but  you  know  it  is 
true.  And  a woman  like  you — you  were 
going  to  throw  yourself  aw'ay  on  a — " 

“ Carry ! There  are  some  thiugs  that  are 
better  not  talked  about,"  6aid  Gertrude 
White,  curtly,  as  she  rose  and  went  in-doors: 

Miss  Wliite  betook  herself  to  her  profes- 
sional and  domestic  duties  w ith  much  alac- 
rity and  content,  for  she  believed  that  l>y 
her  skill  as  a letter- wri ter  she  could  easily 
ward  off  the  importunities  of  her  too  pas- 
sionate lover.  It  is  true  that  at  times,  and 
in  despite  of  her  playful  evasion,  she  was 
visited  by  a strange  dread.  However  far 
away,  the  cry  of  a strong  man  in  his  agony 
has  something  terrible  in  it.  And  what  was 
this  he  wrote  to  her  in  simple  and  calm 
words  ? 

“ Are  our  paths  diverging,  Gerty  ? and,  if 
that  is  so,  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  for  me 
and  for  youf  Are  you  going  away  from 
me  ? After  all  that  has  passed,  are  we  to 
be  separated  in  the  future,  and  you  will  go 
one  way,  and  I must  go  the  other  way,  with 
all  the  world  between  us,  so  that  I shall 
never  6ee  you  again  ? Why  w’ill  you  not 
speak  ? You  hint  of  lingering  doubts  and 
hesitations.  Why  have  you  not  the  cour- 
age to  be  true  to  yourself — to  be  true  to 
your  woman's  heart — to  take  your  life  in 
your  own  hands  and  shape  it  so  that  it  shall 
be  worthy  of  you  ?" 

Well,  she  did  speak,  in  answer  to  this 
piteous  prayer.  She  was  a skillful  letter- 
writer. 

“ It  may  seem  very  ungrateful  in  an  act- 
ress, you  know,  dear  Keith,  to  contest  the 
truth  of  any  thing  said  by  Shakspeare ; but 
I don’t  think,  with  all  humility,  there  over 


was  so  much  nonsense  put  into  so  small  i 
space  as  there  is  in  these  lines  that  eveiy 
body  quotes  at  your  head : 

‘To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  mast  follow,  os  tbe  night  the  d&yt 

Thoa  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.’ 

‘Bo  true  to  yourself,'  people  say  to  y os 
But  surely  every  one  who  is  conscious  cf 
failings,  and  deceitfulness,  and  unworthy  in- 
stincts would  rather  try  to  be  a little  better 
than  himself?  Where  else  would  there  1* 
any  improvement,  in  an  individual  or  in  so- 
ciety? You  have  to  fight  against  yourself 
instead  of  blindly  yielding  to  your  wish  of 
the  moment.  I know  I,  for  one,  should  not 
like  to  trust  myself.  I wish  to  be  better 
than  I am — to  be  other  than  I am — and  I 
naturally  look  around  for  help  and  guidance. 
Then  you  find  people  recommending  you  ab- 
solutely diverse  ways  of  life,  and  with  all 
show  of  authority  and  reason  too;  and  in 
such  an  important  matter  ought  not  one  to 
consider  before  making  a final  choice  ?*' 

Miss  White’s  studies  in  mental  and  moral 
science,  as  will  readily  be  perceived,  had  not 
been  of  a profound  character.  But  be  did 
not  stay  to  detect  the  obvious  fallacy  of  her 
argument.  It  was  all  a maze  of  words  to 
him.  The  drowning  man  does  not  hear 
questions  addressed  to  him.  He  only  knows 
that  the  waters  are  closing  over  him,  and 
that  there  is  no  arm  stretched  out  to  save. 

“I  do  not  know  myself  for  two  minutes 
together,"  she  wrote.  “ Wliat  is  my  present 
mood,  for  example  ? Why,  oue  of  absolute 
and  ungovernable  hatred — hatred  of  the 
woman  who  would  take  my  place  if  I were 
to  retire  from  the  stage.  I have  been  think- 
ing of  it  all  the  morning — picturing  myself 
as  an  unknown  nonentity,  vanished  from  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  in  a social  grave.  And  I 
have  to  listen  to  people  praising  the  new 
actress,  and  I have  to  read  columns  about 
her  in  the  papers,  and  I am  unable  to  say. 
‘Why,  all  that  and  more  was  written  aud 
said  about  me.'  What  has  an  actress  t-o 
show  for  herself  if  once  she  leaves  the  stage  ? 
People  forget  her  the  next  day ; no  record 
is  kept  of  her  triumphs.  A painter,  now, 
who  spends  years  of  his  life  in  earnest  study 
— it  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  the 
public  applaud  or  not,  whether  they  forget 
or  not.  He  has  always  before  him  these  ev- 
idences of  his  genius ; and  among  his  friends 
he  can  choose  his  fit  audience.  Even  when 
he  is  an  old  man,  aud  listening  to  the  praises 
of  all  the  young  fellows  who  have  caught  the 
taste  of  the  public,  he  can  at  all  events  show 
something  of  his  work  as  testimony  of  what 
he  was.  But  an  actress,  the  moment  she 
leaves  the  stage,  is  a snufted-ont  candle. 
She  has  her  stage  dresses  to  prove  that  she 
acted  certain  parts;  and  she  may  have  a 
scrap-book  with  cuttings  of  criticisms  from 
the  xirovincial  papers.  Yon  know,  dear 
Keith,  all  this  is  very  heart-sickening ; aud 
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I am  quite  aware  that  it  will  tronble  you — 
as  it  troubles  me,  and  sometimes  makes  me 
ashamed  of  myself — but  then  it  is  true,  and 
it  is  better  for  both  of  us  that  it  should  be 
known.  I could  not  undertake  to  be  a 
hypocrite  all  my  life.  I must  confess  to 
you,  whatever  be  the  consoquences,  that  I 
distinctly  made  a mistake  when  I thought 
it  was  such  an  easy  thing  to  adopt  a whole 
new  set  of  opinions  and  tastes  and  habits. 
The  old  Adam,  as  your  Scotch  ministers 
would  say,  keeps  coming  back  to  jog  my  el- 
bow as  an  old  familiar  friend.  And  you 
would  not  have  mo  conceal  the  fact  from 
you?  I know  how  difficult  it  will  be  for 
you  to  understand  or  sympathize  with  me. 
Yon  ha vo  never  been  brought  up  to  a pro- 
fession every  inch  of  your  progress  in  which 
you  have  to  contest  against  rivals ; and  yon 
don’t  know  how  jealous  ono  is  of  one’s  po- 
sition when  it  is  gained.  I think  I would 
rather  bo  made  an  old  woman  of  sixty  to- 
morrow morning  than  get  up  and  go  out 
and  find  my  name  printed  in  small  letters 
in  the  theatre  bills.  And  if  I try  to  imagine 
what  my  feelings  would  be  if  I were  to  re- 
tire from  the  stage,  surely  that  is  in  your 
interest  as  well  as  mine.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  tied  for  life  to  a person  who  was 
continually  looking  back  to  her  past  career 
with  regret,  and  who  was  continually  look- 
ing around  her  for  objects  of  jealous  and 
envious  anger  ? Really,  I try  to  do  my  duty 
by  every  body.  All  the  time  I was  at  Cas- 
tle Dare  I tried  to  picture  myself  living 
there,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  fishing 
and  the  farms,  and  so  on ; and  if  I was  haunt- 
ed by  the  dread  that,  instead  of  thinking 
about  the  fishing  and  the  farms,  I should  be 
thinking  of  the  triumphs  of  the  actress  who 
had  taken  my  place  in  the  attention  of  the 
public,  I bad  to  recognize  the  fact.  It  is 
wretched  and  pitiable,  no  doubt ; but  look 
at  my  training.  If  you  tell  mo  to  bo  true 
to  myself,  that  is  myself.  And  at  all  ©vents 
I feel  more  conteuted  that  I have  made  a 
frank  confession.” 

Surely  it  was  a fair  and  reasonable  let- 
ter? But  the  answer  that  came  to  it  had 
none  of  its  pleasant  common-sense.  It  was 
all  a wild  appeal — a calling  on  her  not  to 
fall  away  from  the  resolves  she  had  made 
— not  to  yield  to  thoso  despondent  moods. 
There  was  but  the  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
her  doubts  and  hesitations ; let  her  at  once 
cast  aside  the  theatre  and  all  its  associa- 
tions and  malign  influences,  and  become  bis 
wife,  and  be  would  tako  her  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  her  away  from  that  besetting  temp- 
tation. Could  she  forget  the  day  on  which 
she  gave  him  the  red  rose  ? She  was  a wom- 
an ; she  could  not  forget. 

She  folded  up  the  letter,  and  held  it  in 
her  hand,  and  went  into  her  father’s  room. 
There  was  a certain  petulant  and  irritated 
look  on  her  face. 


“He  says  he  is  coming  up  to  London, 
papa,”  said  she,  abruptly. 

“ I suppose  you  mean  Sir  Keith  Macleod,” 
said  he. 

“ Well,  of  course.  And  can  yon  imagine 
any  thing  more  provoking — just  at  present, 
when  we  are  rehearsing  this  now  play,  and 
when  all  the  time  I can  afford  Mr.  Lemuel 
wants  for  the  portrait  ? I declare  the  only 
time  I feel  quiet,  secure,  safe  from  the  in- 
terference of  any  body — and  more  especial- 
ly the  worry  of  the  postman — is  when  I am 
having  that  portrait  painted;  the  intense 
stillness  of  the  studio  is  delightful,  aud  you 
have  beautiful  things  all  around  you.  As 
soon  as  I open  the  door  I come  out  into  the 
world  again,  with  constaut  vexations  and 
apprehensions  all  around.  Why,  I don’t 
know  hut  that  at  any  minute  Sir  Keith 
Macleod  may  come  walking  up  to  the  gate  !*’ 

“And  why  should  that  possibility  keep 
you  in  terror?”  said  her  father,  calmly. 

“Well,  not  in  terror,”  said  she,  looking 
down,  “but — but  anxiety,  at  least;  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Because  I know 
he  will  want  explanations  and  promises, 
and  I don’t  know  what — just  at  the  time  I 
ara  most  worried  and  unsettled  about  every 
thing  I mean  to  do.” 

Her  father  regarded  her  for  a second  or 
two. 

“Well?”  said  he. 

• “ Isn’t  that  enough  !”  she  said,  with  some 

indignation. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  coldly,  “you  have  merely 
come  to  me  to  pour  out  your  talc  of  wrongs. 

You  dou’t  want  me  to  interfere,  I suppose. 

Am  I to  condole  with  you  f” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  speak  to 
mo  like  that,  at  all  events,”  said  she. 

“Well,  I will  tell  you,”  he  responded,  in 
the  same  cool,  matter-of-fact  way.  “ When 
you  told  me  you  meant  to  give  up  the  the- 
atre and  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod,  my  an- 
swer was  that  yon  were  likely  to  mako  a 
mistake.  I thought  you  were  a fool  to 
throw  away  your  position  as  an  actress; 
but  I did  not  urge  the  point.  I merely  left 
the  matter  in  your  own  hands.  Well,  you 
went  your  own  way.  For  a time  your  head 
was  filled  with  romance — Highland  chief- 
tains, and  gillies,  and  red  deer,  and  baroni- 
al halls,  and  all  that  stuff;  and  no  doubt 
you  persuaded  that  young  man  that  you 
believed  in  tho  whole  thing  fervently,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  names  you  called 
theatres  and  every  body  connected  with 
them.  Not  only  that,  but  you  must  needs 
drag  me  up  to  the  Highlands  to  pay  a visit 
to  a number  of  strangers  with  whom  both 
you  and  I lived  on  terms  of  apparent  hos- 
pitality and  good-will,  but  in  reality  on 
terms  of  very  great  restraint.  Very  well. 

You  begin  to  discover  that  your  romance 
was  a little  bit  removed  from  the  actual 
state  of  affairs — at  least  you  say  so — ” 
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“ I say  so !”  she  exclaimed. 

“ Hear  me  out,”  the  father  said,  patiently. 
“ I don’t  want  to  offend  you,  Gerty,  hut  I 
wish  to  speak  plainly.  You  have  an  amaz- 
ing faculty  for  making  yourself  believe  any 
thing  that  suits  you.  I have  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  you  have  persuaded  yourself 
that  the  change  in  your  manner  toward 
Keith  Macleod  was  owing  to  your  discover- 
ing that  their  way  of  life  was  different  from 
what  you  expected;  or  perhaps  that  you 
still  had  a lingering  fancy  for  the  stage — 
any  thing  you  like.  I say  you  could  make 
yourself  believe  any  thing.  But  I must 
point  out  to  you  that  any  acquaintance  of 
yours — an  outsider — would  probably  look 
on  the  marked  attentions  Mr.  Lemuel  has 
been  paying  you,  and  on  your  sudden  con- 
version to  tho  art  theories  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  on  the  revival  of  your  ambi- 
tious notions  about  tragedy — ” 

“You  need  say  no  more,”  said  she,  with 
her  face  grown  quickly  red,  and  with  a cer- 
tain proud  impatience  in  her  look. 

“ Oh  yes,  but  I mean  to  say  more,”  her 
father  said,  quietly,  “ unless  you  wish  to 
leave  the  room.  I mean  to  say  this — that 
when  you  have  persuaded  yourself  somehow 
that  you  would  rather  reconsider  your  prom- 
ise to  Sir  Keith  Macleod — am  I right  ? — that 
it  does  seem  rather  hard  that  you  should 
grow  ill-tempered  with  him  and  accuse  him 
of  being  the  author  of  your  troubles  and. 
vexations.  I am  no  great  friend  of  his — I 
disliked  his  coming  here  at  the  outset;  but 
I will  say  he  is  a manly  young  fellow,  and  I 
know  he  would  not  try  to  throw  the  blame 
of  any  change  in  his  own  sentiments  on  to 
some  one  else.  And  another  thing  I mean 
to  say  is — that  your  playing  the  part  of  the 
injured  Griselda  is  not  quite  bocomiug,  Ger- 
ty: at  all  events,  I have  no  sympathy  with 
it.  If  you  come  and  tell  me  frankly  that 
you  have  grown  tired  of  Macleod,  and  wish 
somehow  to  break  your  promise  to  him,  then 
Tcan  advise  you.” 

“ And  what  would  you  advise,  then,”  said 
she,  with  equal  calmness,  “supposing  that 
you  choose  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  me  ?” 

“I  would  say  that  it  is  a woman’s  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  change  her  mind ; and  that 
the  sooner  yon  told  him  so  the  better.” 

“ Very  simple !”  she  said,  with  a flavor  of 
sarcasm  in  her  tone.  “ Perhaps  you  don’t 
know  that  man  as  I know  him.” 

“ Then  you  are  afraid  of  him  ?” 

She  was  silent. 

“ These  are  certainly  strango  relations  be- 
tween two  people  who  talk  of  getting  mar- 
ried. But,  in  any  case,  he  can  not  suffocate 
you  in  a cave,  for  you  live  in  London  ; and 
in  London  it  is  only  au  occasional  young 
man  about  Shoreditch  who  smashes  his 
sweetheart  with  a poker  when  sho  proposes 
to  marry  somebody  else.  He  might,  it  is 
true,  sammoQ  you  for  breach  of  promise; 


[ but  he  would  prefer  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
Come,  come,  Gerty,  get  rid  of  all  this  non- 
sense. Tell  him  frankly  the  position  ; and 
don’t  come  bothering  me  with  pretended 
wrongs  aud  injuries.” 

“ Do  you  think  I ought  to  tell  him  f”  said 
she,  slowly. 

“ Certainly.” 

She  went  away  and  wrote  to  Macleod; 
but  she  did  not  wholly  explain  her  position. 
She  only  begged  once  more  for  time  to  con- 
sider her  own  feelings.  It  would  be  better 
that  he  should  not  come  just  now  to  Lon- 
don. And  if  she  were  convinced,  after  hon- 
est aud  earnest  questioning  of  herself,  that 
she  had  not  the  courage  and  strength  of 
mind  necessary  for  tho  great  change  in  her 
life  she  had  proposed,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
tor for  his  happiness  and  hers  that  the  con- 
fession should  be  made  f 

Macleod  did  not  answer  that  letter ; and 
she  grew'  alarmed.  Several  days  elapsed. 
One  afternoon,  coming  home  from  rehearsal, 
she  saw  a card  lying  on  the  tray  on  the  hall 
table. 

“Papa,”  said  she,  with  her  face  somewhat 
paler  than  usual,  “ Sir  Keith  Macleod  is  in 
London !” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A CLIMAX. 

She  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  Sho 
heard  tho  bell  ring,  and  the  sound  of  some 
one  being  let  in  by  the  front-door.  Then 
there  was  a man’s  step  in  the  passage  out- 
side. The  craven  heart  grew  still  with 
dread. 

But  it  was  with  a great  gentleness  that 
he  came  forward  to  her,  and  took  both  of 
her  trembling  hands,  and  said, 

“Gerty,  you  do  not  think  that  I have 
come  to  be  angry  with  you — not  that!” 

He  could  not  but  see  with  those  anxious, 
pained,  tender  eyes  of  his  that  she  w as  very 
pale ; and  her  heart  was  now'  beating  so  fast 
— after  the  first  shock  of  fright — that  for  a 
second  or  two  sho  could  not  answer  him. 
She  withdrew  her  hands.  And  all  this  time 
he  was  regarding  her  face  with  an  eager, 
wistful  intensity. 

“ It  is — so  strange — for  me  to  see  you 
again,”  said  he,  almost  in  a bewildered  way. 
“ The  days  have  been  very  long  without  you 
— I had  almost  forgotten  what  you  were  like 
— and  now — and  now — oh,  Gerty,  you  are 
not  angry  writk  me  for  troubling  you  f” 

She  withdrew  a step  and  sat  down. 

“ There  is  a chair,”  said  she : he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  what  she  meant.  He 
was  trying  to  read  her  thoughts  in  her  eyes, 
in  her  manner,  in  the  pale  face ; and  his  ear- 
nest gaze  did  not  leave  her  for  a moment. 

“I  know  you  must  be  greAtly  troubled 
and  worried,  Gerty,  and — and  I tried  not  to 
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come ; but  your  last  letter  was  like  the  end 
of  the  world  for  me.  I thought  every  thing 
might  go  then.  But  then  I said, i Are  you  a 
man,  and  to  be  cast  down  by  that?  She  is 
bewildered  by  some  passing  doubt ; her  mind 
is  sick  for  the  moment ; you  must  go  to  her, 
and  recall  her,  and  awake  her  to  herself ; and 
you  will  see  her  laugh  again.’  And  so  I am 
here,  Gerty ; and  if  I am  troubling  you  at  a 
bad  time — well,  it  is  only  for  a moment  or 
two ; and  you  will  not  mind  that  ? You 
and  I are  so  different,  Gerty ! You  are  all- 
perfect.  You  do  not  want  the  sympathy  of 
any  one.  You  are  satisfied  w ith  your  own 
thinkings;  you  are  a world  to  yourself. 
But  I can  not  live  without  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  you.  It  is  a craving;  it  is  like 
a fire — Well,  I did  not  come  here  to  talk 
about  myself.” 

“I  nm  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble,” 
she  said,  in  a low  voice,  and  there  was  a 
nervous  restraint  in  her  manner.  “You 
might  have  answered  my  letter  instead.” 

“Your  letter!”  he  exclaimed.  “Why, 
Gerty,  I could  not  talk  to  the  letter.  It 
was  not  yourself.  It  was  no  more  part  of 
yourself  than  a glove.  You  will  forget  that 
letter,  and  all  the  letters  that  ever  yon 
wrote ; lot  them  go  away  like  the  leaves  of 
former  autumns  that  are  quite  forgotten; 
and  instead  of  the  letters  be  yourself,  as  I 
see  yon  now — proud-spirited  and  noble — my 
beautiful  Gerty — my  wife!” 

He  made  a step  forward,  and  caught  her 
hand.  She  did  not  see  that  there  W'ere  sud- 
den tears  in  the  imploring  eyes.  She  only 
knew  that  this  vehemence  seemed  to  suffo- 
cate her. 

“ Keith,”  said  she,  and  she  gently  disen- 
gaged her  hand,  “ will  you  sit  down — and  we 
can  talk  over  this  matter  calmly,  if  yon 
please ; but  I think  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  you  left  us  both  to  explain  ourselves 
in  writing.  It  is  difficult  to  say  certain 
things  without  giving  pain,  and  you  know 
I don’t  wish  to  do  that — ” 

“ I know,”  said  he,  with  an  absent  look  on 
his  face ; and  he  took  the  chair  she  had  in- 
dicated, and  sat  down  beside  her ; and  now 
he  was  no  longer  regarding  her  eyes. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  you  and  I are  dif- 
ferent,” said  she,  with  a certain  resolntion 
in  her  tone,  as  if  she  was  determined  to  get 
through  with  a painful  task,  “ very  serious- 
ly different  in  every  thing — in  our  natures, 
and  habits,  and  opinions,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  How  we  ever  became  acquainted  I don’t 
know;  I am  afraid  it  was  not  a fortunate 
accident  for  either  of  ns.  Weil — ” 

Here  she  stopped.  She  hail  not  prepared 
any  speech,  and  she  suddenly  found  herself 
without  a word  to  say,  when  words,  words, 
words,  were  all  she  eagerly  wanted  in  order 
to  cover  her  retreat.  And  as  for  him,  he  gave 
her  no  help.  Ho  sat  silent,  his  eyes  down- 
cast, a tired  and  haggard  look  on  his  face. 


“Well,”  she  resumed,  with  a violent  ef- 
fort, “ I was  saying,  perhaps  we  made  a mis- 
take in  onr  estimates  of  each  other.  That 
is  a very  common  thing ; aud  sometimes  peo- 
ple find  out  iii  time,  aud  sometimes  they 
don’t.  I am  sure  you  agree  with  mo,  Keith  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  Gerty,”  he  answered,  absently. 

“And  then — and  then  I am  quite  ready 
to  confess  that  I may  have  been  mistaken 
about  myself;  and  I am  afraid  you  encour- 
aged the  mistake.  You  know,  I am  qnite 
sure  I am  not  the  heroic  person  you  tried  to 
make  me  believe  I was.  I have  found  my- 
self out,  Keith  ; and  jnst  in  time  before  mak- 
ing a terrible  blunder.  I am  very  glad  that 
it  is  myself  I have  to  blame.  I have  got 
very  little  resolution.  * Unstable  as  water’ 
— that  is  the  phrase : perhaps  I should  not 
like  other  people  to  apply  it  to  mo ; bnt  I 
am  quite  ready  to  apply  it  to  myself,  for  I 
know  it  to  be  true ; and  it  would  be  a groat 
pity  if  any  one’s  life  were  made  miserable 
throngh  my  fault.  Of  course  I thought  for 
a time  that  I was  a very  courageous  and 
resolute  person;  you  flattered  me  into  be- 
lieving it  ; but  I have  found  myself  out  since. 
Don’t  you  understand,  Keith  ?” 

He  gave  a sign  of  assent ; his  silence  was 
more  embarrassing  than  any  protest  or  auy 
appeal. 

“ Oh,  I could  choose  such  a wife  for  you, 
Keith — a wife  worthy  of  you — a woman  as 
womanly  as  you  are  manly ; and  I can  think 
of  her  being  proud  to  be  your  wife,  and  how 
all  the  people  who  came  to  your  house  would 
admire  her  and  love  her — ” 

He  looked  up  in  a bewildered  way. 

“ Gerty,”  he  said,  “ I don’t  quite  know 
what  it  is  you  are  speaking  about.  You 
are  speaking  as  if  some  strange  thing  had 
come  between  ns,  and  I was  to  go  one  way 
and  you  another  throngh  all  the  years  to 
come.  Why,  that  is  all  nonsense ! See ! I 
can  take  your  hand — that  is  the  hand  that 
gave  me  the  ml  rose.  You  said  you  loved 
mo  then;  you  can  not  have  changed  al- 
ready. I have  not  changed.  What  is  there 
that  would  try  to  separate  ns  ? Only  words, 
Gerty! — a cloud  of  words,  humming  round 
the  ears  and  confusing  one.  Oh,  I have 
grown  heart-Bick  of  them  in  your  letters, 
Gerty;  until  I put  the  letters  away  alto- 
gether, and  I said, i They  are  no  more  than 
the  leaves  of  last  autumn:  when  I see 
Gerty,  and  take  her  hand,  all  the  words 
will  disappear  then.’  Your  hand  is  not 
made  of  words,  Gerty ; it  is  warm,  and  kind, 
and  gentle — it  is  a woman’s  hand.  Do  you 
think  words  are  able  to  make  me  let  go  my 
grasp  of  it  ? I put  them  away.  I do  not 
hear  any  moro  of  them.  I only  know  that 
yon  are  besido  me,  Gerty ; and  I hold  your 
hand.” 

He  was  now  no  longer  the  imploring 
lover:  there  was  a strange  elation — a sort 
of  triumph — in  his  tone.  » 
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“Why,  Gerty,  do  you  know  why  I have 
come  to  London  f It  is  to  carry  you  oft* — 
not  with  the  pipes  yelling  to  drown  your 
screams,  as  Flora  Macdonald’s  mother  was 
carried  off  by  her  lover — but  taking  you  by 
the  hand,  and  waiting  for  the  smile  on  your 
face.  That  is  the  way  out  of  all  onr  trou- 
bles, Gerty : we  shall  be  plagued  with  no 
more  words  then.  Oh,  I understand  it  all, 
sweetheart — your  doubts  of  yourself,  and 
your  thinking  about  the  stage:  it  is  all  a 
return  of  the  old  and  evil  influences  that 
yqu  and  I thought  had  been  shaken  off  for- 
ever. Perhaps  that  was  a little  mistake ; 
but  no  matter.  You  will  shake  them  off 
now,  Gerty.  You  will  show  yourself  to 
have  the  courage  of  a woman.  It  is  but 
one  step — and  you  are  free!  Gerty,”  said 
he,  with  a smile  on  his  face,  “do  you  know 
what  that  is  f” 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a printed  docu- 
ment, and  opened  it.  Certain  words  there 
that  caught  her  eye  caused  her  to  turn 
even  paler  than  she  had  been ; and  she 
would  not  even  touch  the  paper.  He  put 
it  back. 

“Are  you  frightened,  sweetheart?  No! 
You  will  take  this  one  step,  and  you  will 
see  liow  all  those  fancies  and  doubts  will 
disappear  forever.  Oh,  Gerty,  when  I got 
this  paper  into  my  pocket  to-day,  and  came 
out  into  the  street,  I wras  laughing  to  my- 
self; and  a poor  woman  said, ‘ You  are  very 
merry,  Sir;  will  you  give  a poor  old  woman 
a eopper  ?’  1 Well,’  I said, * here  is  a sover- 

eign for  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  mer- 
ry tool’ — and  I would  have  given  every 
one  a sovereign  if  I had  had  it  to  give.  But 
do  you  know  what  I was  laughing  at  ? — I 
was  laughing  to  think  what  Captain  Macal- 
lum  would  do  when  you  went  on  board  as 
my  wife.  For  he  put  up  the  flags  for  you 
when  you  were  only  a visitor  coming  to 
Dare;  but  when  I take  you  by  the  hand, 
Gerty,  as  you  are  going  along  the  gangway, 
and  when  we  get  on  to  the  paddle-box,  and 
Captain  Macallum  comes  forward,  and  when 
I toll  him  that  you  are  now  my  wife,  why, 
he  will  not  know  what  to  do  to  welcome 
you!  And  Haraish,  too — I think  Hamish 
will  go  mad  that  day.  And  then,  sweet- 
heart, you  will  go  along  to  Erraidh,  and 
you  will  go  up  to  the  signal-honse  oil  the 
rocks,  and  we  will  fire  a cannon  to  tell  the 
men  at  Dubli  Artach  to  look  out.  And  what 
will  be  the  message  yon  will  signal  to  them, 
Gerty,  with  the  great  white  boards?  Will 
you  send  them  your  compliments,  which  is 
the  English  way?  Ah,  but  I know  what 
they  will  answer  to  you.  They  will  answer 
in  the  Gaelic ; and  this  will  be  the  answer 
that  will  come  to  you  from  the  light-house 
— *A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  to  the  young 
hnde  V And  you  will  soon  learn  the  Gaelic, 
too;  and  you  will  get  used  to  our  rough 
ways ; and  you  will  no  longer  have  any  fear 


of  the  sea.  Some  day  you  will  get  so  used 
to  us  that  you  will  think  the  very  sea-birds 
to  be  your  friends,  and  that  they  know  when 
you  are  going  away  and  when  you  are  com- 
ing back,  and  that  they  know  you  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  shoot  at  them  or  steal 
their  eggs  in  the  spring-time.  But  if  you 
would  rather  not  have  our  rough  ways. 
Gerty,  I will  go  with  you  wherever  you 
please — did  I not  say  that  to  you,  sweet- 
heart ? There  are  many  fine  houses  in  Es- 
sex— I saw  them  when  I went  down  to 
Woodford  with  Major  Stuart.  Ami  for  your 
sake  I would  give  up  the  sea  altogether; 
and  I would  think  no  more  about  boats: 
aud  I would  go  to  Essex  w ith  you  if  I was 
never  to  see  one  of  the  sea-birds  again. 
That  is  what  I will  do  for  your  sake,  Gerty, 
if  you  wish — though  I thought  you  would 
be  kind  to  the  poor  people  around  us  at 
Dare,  aud  be  proud  of  their  love  for  you. 
aud  get  used  to  our  homely  ways.  But  I 
w ill  go  into  Essex,  if  you  like,  Gerty — so 
that  the  sea  shall  not  frighten  you  ; and 
you  will  never  be  asked  to  go  into  one  of 
our  rough  boats  any  more.  It  shall  be  ju3t 
as  you  wish,  Gerty ; whether  you  want  to 
go  away  into  Essex,  or  whether  you  will 
come  away  with  me  to  the  North,  that  I 
will  say  to  Captain  Macallum,  ‘Captain 
Macallum,  what  will  you  do  now? — that 
the  English  lady  has  been  brave  enough  to 
leave  her  home  and  her  frieuds  to  live  with 
us;  and  what  are  we  to  do  now  to  show 
that  we  arc  proud  and  glad  of  her  com- 
ing ?’” 

Well,  tears  did  gather  in  her  eyes  as  she 
listeued  to  this  wild,  despairing  cry,  aud  her 
hands  were  working  nervously  with  a hook 
she  had  taken  from  the  table;  but  what 
answer  could  she  make?  In  self-defense 
against  this  vehemence  she  adopted  an  iu- 
jured  air. 

“ Really,  Keith,”  said  she,  in  a low  voice, 

“ you  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
any  thiug  I say  or  write.  Surely  I have 
prepared  you  to  understand  that  my  consent 
to  wliat  you  propose  is  quito  impossible — 
for  the  present,  at  least  ? I asked  for  time 
to  consider.” 

“ I know — I know,”  said  he.  “ You  would 
wait,  and  let  thoso  doubts  close  in  upon 
you.  But  here  is  a way  to  defeat  them  alL 
Sweetheart,  why  do  you  not  rise,  and  give 
me  your  hand,  and  say,  1 Yes  ?’  There  would 
be  no  more  doubts  at  all.” 

“ But  surely,  Keith,  you  must  understand 
me  when  I say  that  rushing  into  a marriage 
in  this  mad  way  is  a very  dangerous  thing. 
You  won’t  look  or  listen  to  any  thing  I sug- 
gest. And  really — well,  I think  you  should 
have  some  little  consideration  for  me.” 

He  regarded  her  for  a moment — with  a 
look  almost  of  wonder;  and  then  he  said, 
hastily : 

“ Perhaps  yon  are  right,  Gerty ; I should 
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not  have  been  so  selfish.  But — but  you  can 
not  tell  how  I have  suffered ; all  through  the 
night-time  thinking  and  thinking,  and  say- 
iug  to  myself  that  surely  you  could  not  be 
going  away  from  me;  and  in  the  morning, 
ch ! the  emptiness  of  all  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
and  yon  not  there  to  be  asked  whether  you 
would  go  out  to  Colonsay,  or  round  to  Loch 
Scridain,  or  go  to  see  the  rock-pigeons  fly 
out  of  the  caves.  It  is  not  a long  time  since 
you  were  with  us,  Gerty ; but  to  me  it  seems 
longer  than  half  a dozen  of  winters;  for  in 
the  winter  I said  to  myself,  ‘ Ah,  well,  she  is 
now  working  off  the  term  of  her  imprison- 
ment in  the  theatre ; and  when  the  days  get 
long  again,  and  the  blue  skies  come  again, 
she  will  use  the  first  of  her  freedom  to  come 
and  see  the  sea-birds  about  Dare.’  But  this 
last  time,  Gerty — well,  I had  strange  doubts 
and  misgivings ; and  sometimes  I dreamed 
in  the  night-time  that  you  were  going  away 
from  me  altogether — on  board  a ship — and 
I called  to  you,  and  you  would  not  even  turn 
your  head.  Oh,  Gerty,  I can  see  you  now  as 
you  were  then — your  head  turned  partly 
aside;  and  strangers  round  you;  and  the 
ship  was  going  farther  and  farther  away; 
and  if  I jumped  into  the  sea,  how  could  I 
overtake  you  f But  at  least  the  waves  would 
come  over  me,  and  I should  have  forgetful- 
ness.” 

“ Yes,  but  you  seem  to  think  that  my  let- 
ters to  you  had  no  meaning  whatever,”  said 
she,  almost  petulantly.  “ Surely  I tried  to 
explain  clearly  enough  what  our  relative 
positions  were!” 

“ You  had  got  back  to  the  influence  of  the 
theatre,  Gerty — I would  not  believe  the 
things  you  wrote.  I said, 4 You  will  go  now 
and  rescue  her  from  herself.  She  is  only  a 
girl ; she  is  timid ; she  believes  the  foolish 
things  that  are  said  by  the  people’ around 
her.’  And  then,  do  you  know,  sweetheart,” 
said  he,  with  a sad  smile  on  his  face,  “I 
thought  if  I were  to  go  and  get  this  paper, 
aud  suddenly  show  it  to  you — well,  it  is  not 
the  old  romantic  way,  but  I thought  you 
would  frankly  say 4 Yes,’  and  have  an  end  of 
all  this  pain.  Why,  Gerty,  you  have  been 
many  a romantic  heroine  in  the  theatre ; and 
you  know  they  are  not  long  in  making  up 
their  minds.  And  the  heroines  in  our  old 
songs,  too : do  you  know  the  song  of  Lizzie 
Lindsay,  who  4 kilted  her  coats  o’  green  sat- 
in,’ and  was  off  to  the  Highlands  before  any 
one  could  interfere  with  her!  That  is  the 
way  to  put  an  end  to  doubts.  Gerty,  be 
a brave  woman.  Be  worthy  of  yourself. 
Sweetheart,  have  you  the  courage  now  to 
1 kilt  your  coats  o’  green  satin  V And  I 
know  that  in.  the  Highlands  you  will  have 
as  proud  a welcome  as  ever  Lord  Ronald 
Macdonald  gave  his  bride  from  the  South.” 

Then  the  strange  smile  went  away  from 
his  face. 

“ I am  tiring  you,  Gerty,”  said  he. 


“ Well,  you  are  very  much  excited,  Keith,” 
said  she ; 44  and  you  won’t  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  I think  your  coming  to  Lon- 
don was  a mistake.  You  are  giving  both  of 
us  a great  deal  of  paiu ; and,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  to  no  purpose.  We  could  much  better 
have  arrived  at  a proper  notion  of  each  oth- 
er’s feelings  by  writing ; and  the  matter  is 
so  serious  as  to  require  consideration.  If  it 
is  the  business  of  a heroine  to  plunge  two 
people  into  life-long  misery  without  think- 
ing twice  about  it,  then  I am  not  a heroine. 
Her 4 coats  o’  green  satin !’ — I should  like  to 
know  what  was  the  end  of  that  story.  Now 
really,  dear  Keith,  you  must  bear  with  me 
if  I say  that  I have  a little  more  prudence 
than  you ; and  I must  put  a check  on  your 
headstrong  wishes.  Now  I know  there  is 
no  use  in  our  continuing  this  conversation  : 
you  are  too  anxious  and  eager  to  mind  any 
thing  I say.  I will  write  to  you.” 

44  Gerty,”  said  he,  slowly,  “ I know  you  are 
not  a selfish  or  cruel  woman ; and  I do  not 
think  you  would  willingly  pain  any  one. 
But  if  you  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Answer 
my  question,  for  it  is  a question  of  life  or 
death  to  me,’  I should  not  answer  that  I 
would  write  a letter  to  you.” 

“You*  may  call  me  selfish  if  you  like,” 
said  she,  with  some  show  of  temper,  “ but  I 
tell  you  once  for  all  that  I can  not  bear  the 
fatigue  of  interviews  such  as  this,  and  I 
think  it  was  very  inconsiderate  of  you  to 
force  it  on  me.  And  as  for  answering  a 
question,  the  position  we  are  in  is  not  to  be 
explained  with  a ‘ Yes’  or  a ‘ No ;’  it  is  mere 
romance  and  folly  to  speak  of  people  run- 
ning away  and  getting  married ; for  I sup- 
pose that  is  what  you  mean.  I will  write 
to  you,  if  you  like,  and  give  you  every  ex- 
planation in  my  power.  But  I don’t  think 
we  shall  arrive  at  any  better  understand- 
ing by  your  accusing  me  of  selfishness  or 
cruelty.” 

“ Gerty !” 

“ And  if  it  comes  to  that,”  she  continued, 
with  a flush  of  angry  daring  in  her  face, 
“perhaps  I could  bring  a similar  charge 
against  you,  with  some  bettor  show  of  rea- 
son.” 

“ That  I was  ever  selfish  or  cruel  as  re- 
gards you  f”  said  he,  with  a vague  wonder, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  aright. 

“Shall  I tell  you,  then,”  said  she,  “as  you 
seem  bent  on  recriminations  ? Perhaps  you 
thought  I did  not  understand — that  I was 
too  frightened  to  understand.  Oh,  I knew 
very  well !” 

44  I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  he, 
in  absolute  bewilderment. 

44  What ! not  the  night  wo  wero  caught  in 
the  storm  in  crossing  to  Iona  ? — and  when 
I clung  to  your  arm,  you  shook  me  off,  so 
that  you  should  be  free  to  strike  out  for 
yourself  if  we  were  thrown  into  the  water. 
Oh,  I don’t  blame  you ! It  was  only  natu- 
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ral.  But  I think  you  should  be  cautious  in 
accusing  others  of  selfishness.” 

For  a moment  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
with  something  like  fear  in  his  eyes — fear 
and  horror  and  a doubt  as  to  whether  this 
thing  was  possible;  and  then  came  the 
hopeless  cry  of  a breaking  heart : 

“Oh  God,  Gerty ! I thought  you  loved  me 
— and  you  believed  that  /” 


ANGfiLIQUE’S  NOVITIATE. 

“ TT  is  a hundred  years  since  I saw  it !” 

1 exclaimed  M.De  Margaye,  as  he  paused, 
with  one  hand  on  the  gate,  to  glance  down 
the  broad  avenue,  with  its  gray  chateau 
glimmering  at  the  end  through  the  falling 
autumn  leaves.  In  spite  of  this  remark, 
however,  Gaston  de  Mar$aye  did  not  look 
precisely  like  a centenarian,  as  he  walked 
lightly  on  with  the  firm  elastic  step  of  five- 
and-twenty.  But  it  grew  slower  as,  reach- 
ing the  lawn,  he  passed,  one  by  one,  the 
prim  flower  beds  cut  in  hearts  and  diamonds 
and  lozenges,  gorgeous  with  the  scarlet  and 
yellow  of  the  year's  last  blossoms  under  the 
broad  light  of  an  autumn  afternoon.  They 
seemed  to  recall  many  an  old  memory,  for  a 
half  smile  came  to  his  lip  as  he  loitered  by 
them,  while  a flight  of  pigeons,  disturbed 
by  his  approach,  wheeled  above  his  head 
and  settled  again  heavily,  and  an  enormous 
white  cat,  lying  on  the  step,  blinked  one 
eye  open  in  the  sunshine,  and  closed  it  again, 
too  lazy  even  for  fear. 

“ Lili,  can  it  indeed  be  thou  T”  murmured 
the  young  man,  stopping.  “This  is,  then, 
really  the  enchanted  palace,  where  nothing 
ever  changes!  Ah!  but,”  lie  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly, a light  of  half-amused  expectancy 
in  his  eyes,  “ if  there  should  chance  to  be  a 
sleeping  princess  within,  I have  well  the 
right — ” He  smiled  again  as  he  pressed 
forward  through  the  corridor,  but,  advan- 
cing to  a room  on  his  left,  stopped  short, 
with  the  open  door  in  his  hand,  for  the 
sleeping  princess  was  before  him. 

Curled  up  in  a great  soft  chair  reclined 
a slender  figure,  with  face  turned  toward 
the  door,  a fair,  almost  childishly  rounded 
face,  a little  flushed  now  with  slumber.  It 
could  not  have  been  the  new-comer's  step 
that  disturbed  her,  for  he  had  entered  so 
noiselessly  as  scarcely  to  frighten  away  the 
fly  buzzing  on  the  panel;  perhaps  it  was 
the  magnetism  of  his  continued  gaze,  for, 
after  he  had  watched  her  thus  for  a minute, 
she  opened  her  eyes  all  at  once  and  fixed 
them  on  his.  Thus  they  remained  for  a brief 
space  gazing  silently  at  each  other,  till,  the 
first  bewilderment  of  sleep  beginning  to 
pass,  as  she  realized  the  fact  of  a handsome 
stranger  staring  at  her  from  the  open  door- 
way, she  raised  herself  up,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the  situation. 
Then  the  young  man  came  forward. 


“Pray  do  not  bo  frightened  away,  made- 
moiselle,” he  said.  “ However  appearances 
may  be  against  me,  I am  not  an  ogre,  nor  even 
a robber,  but  some  one  very  commonplace 
indeed.  I dare  say  you  can  guess  who 

A sudden  light  came  into  her  wondering 
eyes.  “ Ah,  yes ; M.  De  Mars  aye,  I suppose/' 
she  answered,  simply. 

“ Truly.  You  expected  me,  then  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  but  not  so  early.  I am  sorry 
they  are  gone  out ; but  they  will  be  back 
directly,  I am  sure.” 

“Are  you  so  sure!”  said  the  young  man, 
gazing  at  her  with  a smile  in  his  deep  blue 
eyes,  beneath  which  her  own  fell.  “I  do 
not  believe  in  their  existence  myself.  Do 
you  not  know,  then,  mademoiselle  the  sleep- 
er, that  this  is  an  enchanted  place,  and  there 
is  nothing  stirring  in  it  save  ourselves — aud 
Lili  out  in  the  sun  there  f” 

“ Oh,  is  Lili  outside,  then  f That  is  not 
well,  for  the  neighbors'  Mimi  might  fly  at 
her,  and  then  madame  would  blame  me,” 
said  the  girl,  availing  herself  of  the  excuse 
to  escape  the  embarrassment  of  their  tetc-a- 
tSte . But  as  she  moved  forward,  bowing 
before  him  with  an  exaggerated  courtesy, 
he  accompanied  her  until  they  reached  the 
entrance,  before  which  he  placed  himself 
so  as  to  bar  her  passage, 

“Have  the  kindness  not  to  detain  me, 
monsieur,”  she  said,  with  a sudden  assump- 
tion of  dignity  that  oddly  became  the  flush- 
ed childish  face,  almost  ready  to  break  into 
tears  of  vexation. 

“ I beg  a thousand  pardons ; but  have  I, 
then,  no  claim  upon  you,  mademoiselle?” 
he  returned,  smiling  down  into  the  perplex- 
ed angry  eyes  upturned  to  his. 

“No,  monsieur,  assuredly.  It  is — it  is  an 
impertinence,  aud  you  have  no  right — 
none !”  with  a little  stamp  of  the  foot. 

“Surely  you  forget,  mademoiselle.  Are 
you  not,  then,  the  promised  bride — ” 

“You  are  right,”  exclaimed  the  girl,  her 
anger  melting  in  sudden  contrition ; “ aud  I 
have  beeu  in — Holy  Virgin ! — what  a pas- 
sion ! Indeed,  indeed,  monsieur,  I forgot.” 

“ Lest  you  forget  again,  permit  me  to  re- 
mind you — thus,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
and  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  while  he  still 
gazed  audaciously  into  the  startled  eyes 
that  wavered  between  confusion  and  resent- 
ment. “ Aud  now,  mademoiselle,”  be  added, 
hastily,  as  a sound  from  outside  reached  bis 
ears,  “ since  you  insist,  I will  myself  go  and 
admit  Queen  Lili.” 

“ Rather  admit  me,  rogue !”  said  a laugh- 
ing voice;  and  the  door  was  pushed  open 
by  a lady  fair  and  forty,  with  a face  and 
figure  alike  moulded  to  mirth  and  good 
humor.  “Come,  then,  C^cile,”  she  called 
through  the  ball ; “ it  is  but  that  good-for- 
nothing  Gaston.  Ah!  she  is  away  to  her 
chamber.  It  is  not  Mademoiselle  Cdcile  to 
be  taken  unawares,  I promise  you !” 
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“ C^cile !”  repeated  the  young  man,  in  as- 
tonishment, as  he  returned  the  new-comer’s 
warm  welcome.  “ But  Mademoiselle  C6cile 
is  here,  madame.” 

“ Wbat,  the  little  Sceur  Ang€lique  t”  cried 
•Madame  De  Varennes,  following  his  glance 
to  the  embrasure  of  the  window  into  which 
the  young  girl  had  withdrawn.  “ And  have 
you  really  taken  our  little  nun  for  your  be- 
trothed f No,  no,  Monsieur  Gaston,”  she 
added,  mockingly ; “ Ang61iqne  will  be  the 
bride  of  heaven,  not  of  earth !” 

“ Ah !”  murmured  the  young  man,  biting 
his  lip ; “I  comprehend  the  mistake.  You 
remember,  madame,  I had  never  seen  Made- 
moiselle De  Beaumont.” 

“ Yes,  truly.  You  shall  soon  judge  if  I 
have  chosen  well  for  you,”  she  continued, 
complacently.  “Ctecile  is  quite  another 
creature  than  that  little  simpleton  of  an 
Ang61ique.  Figure  to  yourself  that  I have 
taken  the  child  from  her  convent  for  the 
farewell  season,  you  know,  just  to  let  her 
see  the  world  before  renouncing  it.  Bien  ! 
for  any  result,  I might  as  well  have  left  her 
in  her  cell ; she  would  never  know  the  dif- 
ference, she  is  such  a visionary.  Of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  for 
her;  one  would  not  want  her  head  turned 
for  nothing ; but,  all  the  same,  a creature 
with  milk  in  her  veins  is  very  provoking. 
But  Cdcile — ah  I there  is  a woman  to  her 
finger-tips ! Only  make  her  madame  la  mar- 
quise, she  will  do  credit  to  your  choice,”  nod- 
ded madame,  wisely,  as  she  chattered  on. 

Ang<Slique  meanwhile  had  stepped  through 
the  window  out  upon  the  lawn,  where  she 
went  wandering  among  the  prim  garden 
beds,  touching  the  tallest  flower  heads  fa- 
miliarly as  she  passed,  as  if  in  friendly  com- 
munion with  them.  All  at  once  she  stopped 
short,  looking  up  fixedly  at  a window  above, 
then,  with  several  quick  nods,  stooped  down 
and  began  gathering  here  a blossom  and 
there  a spray,  with  which  she  vanished  into 
the  house.  Madame  De  Varennes  followed 
the  direction  of  her  nephew’s  glance,  and 
smiled. 

“Ah,  the  coquette!  you  can  guess  where 
those  flowers  are  going,  and  for  whose  bene- 
fit, by-and-by.  That  is  C6cile  exactly,  you 
will  see.  But  you  must  really  rejoin  your 
friend  now  t Well,  well ; come  back  to  din- 
ner, and  be  sure  you  briug  M.  St.  Estevon : 
lie  comes  of  a good  stock.  Tell  him  I knew 
his  uncle  the  deputy  once,  not  so  long  ago, 
va  /” 

“They  are  not  much  alike,”  said  De  Mar- 
$aye,  smiling.  “ Eugfene  has  rather  a talent 
for  silence.” 

“ id,  ldy  we  will  cure  him  of  the  bad ’hab- 
it,” responded  madame,  with  a laughing  nod, 
departing  to  make  her  toilet,  while  De  Mar- 
$aye  passed  out  upon  the  lawn  again,  from 
which  the  sunset  light  was  fading  rapidly, 
leaving  a cold  crude  tint  on  the  rainbow 


flower  beds  that  had  flaunted  so  gaudily 
half  an  hour  before. 

The  young  man  walked  along  with  a slow 
and  abstracted  step.  He  would  perhaps 
have  carried  himself  more  consciously  had 
he  known  of  the  bright  eyes  following  his 
movements.  Cdcile,  on  learning  his  depart- 
ure, had  rushed  from  her  mirror  to  peep  at 
this  unknown  betrothed,  with  eyes  full  of 
wonder  and  speculation.  Not,  indeed,  con- 
cerning the  strangeness  of  their  relations, 
which  seemed  quite  a matter  of  course  to 
one  of  her  nationality.  That  two  fortunes 
should  be  affianced  before  their  respective 
owners  had  met,  or  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
intact  the  dowry  which  will  secure  one  sis- 
ter a good  marriage,  the  other  should  be 
consigued  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  the 
cloister,  was  nothing  surprising  to  a French 
mind.  Chile’s  curiosity  was  of  a more  uni- 
versal human  kind,  for,  as  girls  are  still  girls 
even  in  France,  she  felt  a natural  interest  in 
the  looks  and  ways  of  one  who  had  become 
all-important  now,  and  she  was  immensely 
relieved  to  find  that  his  bearing  was  grace- 
ful and  distinguished,  and  his  hair  of  the 
color  she  liked.  Ang<$liqne,  looking  shyly 
over  her  shoulder,  wondered  why  he  walked 
so  slowly  and  looked  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left ; but  of  this  she  said  not  a word  to 
C6cile,  of  whom  she  stood  too  much  in  awe 
to  risk  taking  the  initiative. 

The  two  sisters,  indeed,  were  such  only  in 
name,  so  slight  had  been  their  acquaintance. 
There  was  neither  sisterly  confidence  nor 
sympathy  between  them — a fact  due  not  so 
much  to  the  three  years’  difference  in  their 
ages  as  to  the  life-long  difference  in  their 
destinies.  It  would  have  been  otherwise, 
uo  doubt,  if  Ang61ique  had  said  a final  good- 
by  to  the  convent,  and  entered  upon  an  ex- 
istence involving  the  same  interests  and 
pursuits  as  her  sister’s ; but  this  was  rather 
that  good-by  to  the  world  authorized  by  the 
singular  custom  which  sends  its  elect  from 
their  cloister  for  one  brief  season  of  pleas- 
ures thenceforth  to  bo  forbidden,  like  a sa- 
vor of  the  wine  one  may  not  swallow.  Since 
a few  weeks  would  exchange  the  white  mus- 
lins and  flower  wreaths  of  the  debutante  for 
the  nun’s  straight  garb  and  veil,  it  soemed 
perhaps  hardly  worth  C^cile’s  while  to  com- 
mence that  girlish  intimacy  which  must  die 
on  the  threshold  of  the  convent  cell. 

So,  without  a word  to  each  other  on  the 
all-engrossing  subject,  the  two  girls  turned 
away  from  the  window,  C6cile  back  to  the 
toilet  that  was  to  dazzle  two  pairs  of  eyes 
at  dinner,  and  Ang^lique  to  stifle  the  apathet- 
ic Lili  with  caresses,  until  the  completion 
of  her  sister’s  toilet  should  leave  old  Marthe 
free  to  attend  to  the  simpler  robing  of  “ the 
little  ina’m’selle.” 

De  Mar$aye  found  ample  opportunity  to 
make  his  betrothed’s  acquaintance  that 
evening,  as  Madamo  De  Varennes  devoted 
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herself  to  the  entertainment  of  M.  St.  Este- 
van, for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  “ his  uncle  the 
deputy,”  who  had  apparently  been  a lover 
of  madamc-8  in  that  by-gone  ohoe  of  which 
she  cherished  a tender  recollection.  If  so, 
he  had  been  but  one  of  many,  for  madame, 
besides  her  beauty,  had  had  a dowry  that 
more  than  excused  her  want  of  birth,  and 
made  M.  De  Varennes,  for  all  his  long  line, 
esteem  himself  lucky  to  find  favor  with  the 
daughter  of  the  great  manufacturer  Mar- 
tigny.  It  was  whispered  that  Colonel  De 
Beaumont  himself  had  not  been  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  Th4r6se  Martigny  before 
his  marriage ; but  at  any  rate,  when,  years 
after,  Madame  De  Varennes,  widowed  and 
without  children,  proposed  to  take  charge 
of  his  motherless  Cdcile,  her  own  goddaugh- 
ter, whose  girlish  grace  and  beauty  had 
completely  captivated  her,  and  to  marry 
her  to  her  nephew  Gaston  de  Marf aye,  no 
wounded  vanity  on  the  colonel’s  part  pre- 
vented his  accepting  the  offer.  Her  dowry, 
he  knew,  hardly  warranted  so  brilliaut  a 
match;  and  with  Cdcile  well  married  and 
Ang61ique  safe  in  a convent,  the  old  soldier 
would  feel  himself  relieved  of  the  sole  solic- 
itude that  troubled  his  distant  Algerian  life. 
Things  certainly  looked  well  for  his  peace 
of  mind  uow,  for  here  was  the  long-affianced 
pair  rapidly  growing  acquainted,  while  the 
little  Scenr  Ang^lique  in  a brief  season 
would  return  to  the  convent  to  complete 
her  novitiate  with  the  final  black  veil. 
Meantime  she  sat  opposite  M.  St.  Estevan, 
listening  very  dutifully  to  madame’s  chat- 
ter, her  head  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and 
her  thoughts  apparently  as  busy  as  her  fin- 
gers. Still,  when  handsome  five-aud-twenty 
looks  admiringly  at  sixteen,  one  can  hardly 
expect  the  latter  to  remain  wholly  uncon- 
scious, so  no  wonder  if  a mortified  color 
flushed  her  cheek  when  madame  rose  with 
very  little  ceremony,  exclaiming,  “ But  you 
have  wasted  enough  time  on  au  old  woman 
and  a baby.  Gaston,  exchange  places  with 
M.  St.  Estevan  before  we  bore  him  quite  to 
death.” 

De  Margaye,  deprived  of  his  seat  beside 
Cfoile,  as  he  turned  round  observed  Ang6- 
liqne's  mortification.  “She  is  annoyed  at 
the  change,”  he  thought ; but  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  talked  on 
of  one  thing  and  another  until  the  arrival 
of  the  tea-tray. 

By  that  time  their  acquaintance  had  made 
considerable  progress.  Those  demure  eyes 
had  not  been  fastened  to  the  embroidery 
pattern  as  with  St.  Estevan  just  now.  But 
then  that  was  probably  because  be  himself 
was  merely  a commonplace  brother-iu-law, 
thought  Gaston,  and  bit  his  lip.  For  if 
Soeur  Ang61iqne  was,  as  madame  said,  a 
stock  herself,  she  was  not  calculated  to 
make  stocks  of  others.  After  the  young 
men  had  taken  their  leave  that  night,  Gas- 


ton wondered  if  he  ought  not  to  tell  St.  Es- 
tevan that  she  was  destined  for  a conventu- 
al life,  but  decided  that  his  own  observation 
would  teacii  him  that,  so  left  the  matter 
where  it  was. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  might  have  been  as 
well  to  give  the  hint,  for  the  most  intimate 
relations  were  soon  established  between  the 
young  people — more  so,  it  may  bo,  than  would 
have  been  permitted  by  a chaperon  of  the 
r ieilte  roche.  The  one  fault  with  which  such 
ladies  allowed  themselves  to  reproach  ma- 
dame was  a certain  carelessness  of  small 
ceremonies,  which,  not  inbred  with  the  ro- 
turicr’s  daughter,  she  had  never  been  able — 
possibly  had  never  sought — to  practice-  in 
their  extreme  rigor.  The  two  young  men, 
with  her  sanction,  came  and  went  at  will  in 
the  house  every  day,  and  all  day  long;  the 
very  pigeons  grew  to  know  them,  and  no 
longer  troubled  themselves  to  do  more  than 
lazily  move  aside  from  the  path  of  these 
mustachcd  intruders,  before  whose  step  at 
first  they  had  used  to  scatter  in  disorder. 

Meanwhile  the  time  of  Angdlique's  d6bui 
was  drawing  on,  and  madame  announced 
that  she  intended  to  open  her  season  with  a 
taste  of  the  best  provincial  society,  before 
going  to  Paris.  To  this  end  a flutter  of 
preparation  pervaded  tho  house;  and  one 
day,  finding  the  other  rooms  empty,  Gaston, 
with  St.  Estevan  in  his  wake,  penetrated  to 
his  aunt's  boudoir,  where,  from  the  open 
doorway,  against  a delicate  background  of 
silk  and  lace  and  muslin,  he  saw  an  absorb- 
ed group  of  five:  Aug61ique  on  a chair  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  with  her  great  plaits 
of  hair  all  unbound;  madame  and  C6cile 
behind,  regarding  her  with  their  heads  crit- 
ically on  one  side;  and  old  Marthe,  with 
firmly  compressed  lips  expressive  of  silent 
wrath  and  scorn,  standing  in  front  handing 
hair-pins  to  her  rival  Agla6,  the  fine  new 
maid  who  had  come  express  from  Paris  to 
supersede  her  in  this  critical  time.  It  was 
Marti) e's  wag  of  the  head  at  sight  of  the 
young  men  that  aroused  the  ladies  to  their 
presence,  and  startled  Agla6,  who  had  just 
gathered  Mile.  Ang61ique’s  hair  iuto  oue 
thick  shining  bunch  between  her  two 
hands,  into  letting  it  fall  again  over  the 
chair  back,  where  it  spread  itself  out,  and 
dropped  down  in  a great  glossy  sweep  to 
the  floor. 

“ Ah ! ah !”  cried  madame,  with  a good- 
natured  “pooh,  child!”  forcing  Angdlique 
back  iuto  her  seat,  and  signing  to  Aglal  to 
make  an  end  of  her  work ; “ so  yon  are  pry- 
ing, are  you,  good -for -nothings!  Well, 
well,  yon  are  pardoned;  come  in.” 

“It  is  a little  your  own  fault,  after  all, 
madame,”  said  Gaston.  “You  should  not 
tempt  curious  eyes  thus  indiscreetly.” 

“Truly!  I warrant  you  will  not  often 
see  such  a sight,”  said  madame,  following 
his  involuntary  glance.  “Almost  a pity, 
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humanly  speaking,  is  it  not,  to  deliver  such 
hair  to  the  convent  shears  f Ah,  well,  the 
greater  the  sacrifice,  the  more  acceptable! 
But  since  the  little  one  must  lose  it,  I wish 
it  were  C&file’s.” 

“For  to  him  that  hath  shall  more  he 
given,”  murmured  Ang^lique,  fixing  her  liq- 
uid gray  eyes,  brilliant  with  a strange  fe- 
verish fire,  on  the  opposite  wall. 

“Only  hear  the  little  Sceur  Ang&ique 
how  apt  she  is  with  her  texts !”  laughed  ma- 
dame.  “Well,  child,  you  unworldly  women 
have  at  least  this  advantage  over  us  worldly 
ones,  that  you  never  seem  to  grow  old.” 

“ No,”  said  CNScilo,  who  was  rather  inclined 
to  pout  over  the  implied  slight  to  her  own 
raven  tresses.  “ It  is  their  holiness  preserves 
them,  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  to  me  nuns 
stay  the  same  forever,  like  flies  in  honey.” 

“ Or  like  Lili  here,”  said  Gaston,  to  divert 
the  conversation,  bending  down  to  stroke 
the  great  white  cat  lying  lazily  on  her  cush- 
ion. “ She  has  not  changed  by  so  much  as 
a hair  since  I saw  her  seven  years  ago,  and 
she  was  even  then  no  longer  young,  as  cats 
reckon.  Has  Lili,  then,  really  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life,  madamc  ?” 

“ Fie,  then,  monsieur  the  diplomate,”  cried 
bis  aunt,  triumphantly,  “ what  a successful 
counterfeit  it  mnst  be,  that  you  have  not 
divined  it!  Figure  to  yourself, Gaston, that 
five  years  ago  next  month — never,  never 
shall  I forget  that  day! — my  poor  Lili, 
Queen  Lili  the  first,  as  you  used  to  call  her, 
had  the  bad  taste  to  die  and  leavo  me  quite 
despairing.” 

“ Not  quite,  it  seems,  since  here  is  Queen 
Lili  the  second,”  put  in  Gaston,  smiling,  as 
he  stroked  the  great  white  creature.  “The 
queen  is  dead — long  live  the  queen!” 

“ Yes,  but  if  you  would  consider  the  trou- 
ble I had  to  duplicate  her!  It  cost  me  all 
the  pains  in  the  world  to  find  another  so 
large,  so  perfect,  and,  above  all,  so  entirely 
white.  You  remember,  my  poor  dead  Lili 
had  not  a dark  hair  on  her  whole  body  ? 
Well,  you  would  not  believe  how  many  so- 
called  white  cats  have  colored  patches  here 
and  there : it  is  positively  incredible.  Eh,  I 
must  have  rejected  scores  of  cats,  when  at 
last  arrives  my  princess  here,  the  picture  of 
Lili  in  her  best  days.  Fancy  my  delight ! 
only — I tell  you  this  as  a profound  secret,” 
she  added,  lowering  her  voice  to  an  impress- 
ive whisper — “somewhere  upon  her  she  has 
three  black  hairs,  exactly  three,  but  I defy 
any  one  to  suspect  where ! And  how  I am 
ever  to  supply  her  place  when  she  is  taken 
from  me — for  I suppose  she,  too,  must  one 
day  go,  alas !” 

“ * Le  temps  emporte  sar  son  ails 
Et  la  chatto  et  l’hLrondelle  r ” 

burlesqued  Do  Mary  aye,  laughing  at  his 
aunt’s  solemnity,  while  C6cile  exclaimed, 

" Come,  M.  8fc.  Estevan,  I wager— stop,  let 
me  consider — ” 


“That  flower  in  your  hair,  mademoiselle.” 

“ Bien ! — to  a box  of  chocolates,  then — 
that  you  will  never  discover  the  three  fa- 
mous black  hairs.” 

“ I accept  the  challenge,  mademoiselle ;” 
and  he  lifted  Lili  on  his  knee. 

“ No,  no,  Cdcile ; you  know  I will  not  have 
it !”  cried  madame,  interrupting  the  progress 
of  his  hands  over  the  great  white  cat.  “Par- 
don me,  monsieur,  but  Lili  is  my  spoiled 
child,  aud  I can  not  have  her  vexed.  Gas- 
ton, be  so  good  os  to  relieve  monsieur  of  her 
weight.” 

Iu  obedience  to  this  command,  De  Maryaye 
removed  Lili  from  his  friend’s  knee,  and 
placed  her  laughingly  in  the  lap  of  Angd- 
lique,  while  St.  Estevan,  exchanging  a rue- 
ful smile  with  C6cile,  murmured,  “We  will 
cousider  our  wager  deferred,  mademoiselle.” 

“Yes,  she  may  stay  there,”  remarked 
madamc,  happily  deaf  to  this  ominous 
speech,  as  she  watched  the  cat’s  bristling 
tail  and  temper  settle  down  into  tranquilli- 
ty again.  “The  little  one  suits  her,  some- 
how-; Lili  never  gets  cross  with  her.” 

De  Maryayo  assented  mechanically,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts.  Regarding 
Ang61ique’s  bent  head,  he  had  seen  her,  fan- 
cying herself  unseen,  as  if  obeying  a sudden, 
irresistible  impulse,  press  a passionate  kiss 
on  Lili’s  neck,  then,  with  a quick  guilty 
start  raise  her  eyes,  and,  meeting  his  own, 
blush  a burning  blush  that  gave  place  di- 
rectly to  a pallor  as  extreme. 

Renumbering  how  St.  Estevan  a moment 
before  bad  been  caressing  Lili,  this  little 
episode,  unnoticed  by  the  others,  confirmed 
a suspicion  which  from  time  to  time  had  re- 
curred to  Gaston. 

“She  really  does  care  for  him,  then,”  he 
said  to  himself,  knitting  his  brows  over  the 
thought ; for  w hat  save  misery  could  come 
to  An gtilique  from  such  an  attachment, since 
St.  Estevan  was  hardly  likely  to  marry  a 
dowerless  girl  ? Do  Mary  aye  resolved  to 
warn  him  at  once,  bnt  a glance  at  his  friend’s 
unconscious  face,  as  he  sat  talking  lightly 
with  madame  and  Cdcile,  made  the  young 
man  question  if  he  would  not  thus  bo  bring- 
ing about  the  very  evil  he  feared.  At  any 
rate,  this  daily  association  must  soon  cease ; 
until  that  time  matters  might,  perhaps,  as 
well  take  their  course.  So  the  words  still 
remained  unspoken. 

Meantime  the  evening  of  Ang&ique’s  first 
appearance  was  close  at  hand.  It  was  at  a 
ball  at  the  prefecture,  and  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  any  note  in  the  neighborhood  were 
present.  An  excellent  occasion  for  demoi- 
selles d marier  ; lmt  although  neither  of  the 
De  Beaumont  sisters  belonged  to  this  class, 
their  beauty  made  them  remarked.  Ctecile 
was  already  known  iu  this  society,  and  her 
brunette  brilliancy  produced  all  its  usual 
effect.  As  for  Ang61ique,  to  madame’s  ex- 
ceeding surprise,  she  was  quite  the  sensa- 
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tion  of  the  evening.  This  slender,  shadowy 
girl,  in  the  hot-house  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment, of  light  and  sound  and  fragrance, 
flashed  forth  into  intense  beauty,  feverish 
and  fragile,  of  the  peculiar  type  admired  by 
her  nation.  Her  large  gray  eyes  — true 
French  eyes  under  their  dark  lashes — deep- 
ened and  darkened  till  the  dilated  pupil 
and  outer  violet  circle  made  the  colorless 
iris  between  look  like  pure  light ; her  lips 
glowed  as  red  as  wine  in  the  pallor  of  her 
face ; and  the  masses  of  her  magnificent  fair 
hair,  so  disposed  as  to  display  their  abun- 
dance, gave  her  a sort  of  ethereal  moonbeam 
radiauce.  People  turned  to  look  after  her; 
and  many  were  the  questions  asked,  and 
many  the  pretenders  to  her  hand,  even  aft- 
er they  had  learned  who  and  what  she  w as. 
A dowerless  girl,  when  she  was  as  beautiful 
as  this  one,  was  very  well  for  an  evening's 
amusement,  provided  it  went  no  farther. 
So  the  little  novice  had  almost  an  embar- 
rassment of  partners,  and  listened  to  much 
language  not  of  a kind  set  down  in  any  con- 
vent manual. 

“ You  have  had  a succks  fou , Srour  Ang6- 
lique,”  said  madame,  when  they  were  rolling 
homeward  in  the  early  morning.  “Who 
■would  have  thought  it  was  in  you,  you  lit- 
tle nun  f If  you  only  had  a dowry,  now  !” 

Out  of  the  darkness  De  Mar^aye  heard  a 
long,  shivering  sigh.  Ang61ique  was  cold, 
perhaps,  in  her  corner. 

“Can  not  you  get  on  faster,  Pierro  ?”  he 
said,  impatiently,  looking  out  at  the  coach- 
man,who  was  guiding  his  horses  at  a strange 
uneven  jog  along  the  dusky  road.  “ Mon 
Dieu  ! the  fellow  has  been  drinking!”  he  ex- 
claimed, springing  up  and  forcing  open  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  which  at  the  moment, 
with  one  final  lurch,  tumbled  over  the  slope 
among  the  brambles  below. 

First  an  utter  blank,  then  a sharp  sting  of 
pain,  and  then  De  Mar^aye  found  himself 
half  sitting  up,  with  his  head  resting  against 
his  friend’s  shoulder,  and  his  right  arm  dou- 
bled helpless,  where  he  had  fallen  on  it. 
The  glimmering  lamps  of  the  second  car- 
riage, which  had  contained  Cecile,  her  chap- 
eron, and  St.  Estevan,  from  the  road  above, 
where  it  had  halted,  uncertainly  illumined 
the  spot,  bringing  out,  like  so  many  shad- 
ows, the  scattered  groups — the  two  servants 
near  the  bank  busy  with  the  fallen  carriage ; 
in  the  background  madame  and  her  friend 
Madame  DuchAsne,  with  Angdliqne,  white 
and  still,  and  Cdcile  weeping  hysterically. 

“ For  Heaven's  sake,  Cdcile,  save  thy  tears 
for  a more  convenient  time!”  said  madame, 
almost  sharply.  Then,  passing  behind  St. 
Estevan,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  “Say 
nothing,  but  help  me  to  get  Ang61iqtie  home 
quickly.  I fear  some  internal  injury, though 
she  says  nothing.  If  you  can  hasten  those 
snails  yonder  with  the  carriage,  I will  sup- 
port Gaston.” 


Acting  on  madame’s  suggestion,  the  young 
man  yielded  his  place  beside  De  Marpaye, 
not  yet  fully  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
presently,  urged  on  by  St.  Estevan,  the  con- 
veyance, singularly  little  the  worse  for  its 
mishap,  stood  ready.  The  ladies  were  pack- 
ed together  in  one  carriage,  with  Madame 
Duchesne’s  coachman  on  the  box,  while 
Gaston  was  placed  in  the  other,  with  Pierre, 
considerably  sobered  by  the  fright,  for  sup- 
port, St.  Estevan  having  volunteered  to  take 
the  reins.  In  such  fashion  ended  Ang£- 
lique's  first  ball. 

But,  alas!  poor  Angdlique,  that  was  not 
the  end  for  her.  Madame's  fears  had  proved 
true,  and  for  weeks  Angdlique  lay  in  the 
grasp  of  a violent  fever,  her  delirious  fancy 
constantly  retracing  the  scene,  with  always 
the  same  heart-breaking  moan.  Madame, 
with  a devotion  astonishing  to  those  who 
knew  the  sufferer's  slight  claim  upon  her, 
gave  up  every  thing  else  to  nurse  Ang^lique, 
from  whose  chamber  she  rigidly  excluded 
every  disturbing  influence,  until  reason  had 
returned  and  the  girl  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  Then  madame  dawned  upon  the 
outer  world  again,  which  was  pronounced  to 
have  been  going  generally  wrong  since  lier 
eclipse.  Gaston,  notwithstanding  that  his 
arm  seemed  to  have  been  doing  well,  look- 
ed pale  and  thin ; C6cile  was  peevish  and  in- 
clined to  be  hysterical  when  contradicted ; 
while  8t.  Estevan  came  and  went,  with  a dis- 
mal face  that,  madame  averred,  dealt  upon 
her  nerves.  Altogether  she  declared  that  it 
was  a cheerless  house,  aud  that  she  had  half 
a mind  to  run  away  and  leave  the  sixes  and 
sevens  to  sort  themselves.  “And  positively 
the  only  reason  why  I do  not,”  she  continued, 

“ is  that  sick  child  yonder;  and  Cdcile,  little 
ungrateful ! whose  future  I charged  myself 
with,  and  who  now  repays  me  by  bristling 
like  Lili  at  a word.  Ab,  well,  marriage  will 
do  much,  va ! and,  hpropos  of  that,  Gaston,  I 
desire  a little  serious  conversation  with  you.” 

“ Serious  conversation  is  the  bane  of  life,” 
retorted  her  nephew,  laughing ; “ and  if  you 
are  the  adorable  little  aunt  I think  you,  you 
will  spare  me  business  at  present.  But, 
pardon  me,  there  is  Etigfene,  with  whom  I 
have  an  engagement.”  And  with  a hur- 
ried salutation  he  left  the  room.  Madame 
looked  after  the  two  young  men,  and  nodded 
with  compressed  lips. 

“We  will  see,”  she  mattered;  “all  in 
good  time,  monsieur  my  nephew !” 

But  Gaston's  serious  conversation  was 
bnt  transferred  to  St.  Estevan,  who,  indeed, 
had  come  to  seek  him  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing his  immediate  departure.  When 
pressed  on  the  subject,  he  said,  suddenly, 

“Well, yes,  you  are  right;  there  is  some- 
thing behind.  I am  going  away,  then,  be- 
cause I am  passionately,  hopelessly,  in  love 
with  Mile.  De  Beaumont — do  you  under- 
stand ?” 
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Gaston’s  face  turned  a shade  paler,  but 
he  only  said,  quietly,  after  a moment,  “ Why 
do  yon  call  her  Mile.  De  Beaumont,  my 
friend  ?” 

“Why,”  retorted  St.  Estevan,  bitterly, 
“you  do  not  exact  the  surrender  even  of 
her  name  before  the  time,  I suppose  f” 

De  Marsaye  stopped  short,  grasping  his 
friend’s  arm  as  if  just  then  he  needed  its 
support.  “ One  moment,”  he  said.  “ Which 
Mile.  De  Beaumont  do  you  mean  f” 

St.  Estevan  stared  at  him.  “Which  should 
I mean  hut  Mile.  Cdcile  f”  he  said.  “ Is  not 
the  other  a little  novice?” 

“ True,”  said  Gaston,  with  a laugh — “ the 
bride  of  heaven ; I had  forgotten.  Well, 
then,  listen  to  me,  Eugfcne ; I have  much  to 
say  to  you.”  And  arm  in  arm  the  two  young 
men  walked  on,  absorbed  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed. 

An  hour  later  Gaston  re-appeared  in  his 
aunt’s  presence.  “ Madame,”  he  said,  “ be- 
hold me  very  much  at  the  service  of  your 
serious  conversation.” 

“A  la  bonne  heure! ” cried  madame;  then, 
as  she  turned  round,  “ But  how  strange  you 
look,  Gaston ! Nothing  has  happened  !” 

“Something  very  decidedly  has  happen- 
ed, begging  your  pardon,  madame,”  replied 
Gaston,  with  a cool  smile  in  spite  of  his 
pallor.  “ My  friend  M.  St.  Estevan  has  the 
honor  to  demand  the  hand  of  Mile.  De  Beau- 
mont in  marriage.” 

“ I do  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  your 
jest,  monsieur,”  said  madame,  sharply,  “since 
it  is  of  course  impossible  that  you  can  speak 
in  earnest.” 

“ Perfectly  possible,  madame.  Why  not  ? 
M.  St.  Estevan  is  an  excellent  parti — in  point 
of  wealth  better  than  myself,  for  example.” 

“ But  Cdcile  is  your  betrothed,”  cried  ma- 
dame, iu  angry  bewilderment.  “ Is  she  to 
be  coolly  transferred  like  a bale  of  goods  ?” 

“Her  heart,  it  seems,  is  already  trans- 
ferred. St.  Estevan  has  been  making  full 
confession.  Best  take  it  philosophically, 
aunt.  ‘When  the  cat’s  away,’  yon  know; 
forgive  the  homeliness  of  the  adage.  They 
were  much  thrown  together  during  my  dis- 
ablement and  your  watch  in  the  sick-room.” 

“ How  was  I to  suspect  ?”  said  madame, 
with  an  impatient  gesture.  “ This,  then,  was 
the  meaning  of  Mademoiselle  Chile’s  nerves 
lately !” 

“Do  not  be  too  hard,”  interposed  De  Mar- 
$aye,  smiling.  “They  have  not  meant  it,  I 
am  sure;  but  nature  is  strong.  What  would 
you  have  ? And,  after  all,  the  important 
thing,  the  marriage,  is  made.  I resign;  he 
succeeds : it  is  the  same  thing.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  madame,  passionately. 
“You  are  too  resigned  by  half.  It  was  for 
you  I wanted  to  make  the  marriage,  not  for 
the  first-comer — do  you  hear  f” 

“Then  let  me  still  claim  your  services,” 
said  Gaston,  rising  and  coming  to  her  side. 


“ My  dear  aunt,  will  you  kindly  make  a mar- 
riage for  me — with  Mile.  Angdlique  ?” 

“Ang&ique!”  Madame  threw  herself 
back  with  a movement  of  impatient  amuse- 
ment. “This  is  too  much.  You  did  not 
know  that  the  child  herself  is  the  victim  of 
a romantic  passion  V 9 

De  Mar$aye  bit  his  lip.  “ I had  fanoied 
•so  sometimes,”  he  answered,  in  a constrain- 
ed voice.  “ But  she  is  bo  young.  After  the 
marriage  she  would  not  see  St.  Estevan,  and 
then — ” 

“St.  Estevan?”  interrupted  madame.  “But 
it  is  you — you!” 

De  Margaye  started,  turning  visibly  paler. 
“ You  tell  me,  madame,”  he  stammered,  “ that 
i Mile.  Ang61ique  is — that  it  is  for  me — ■” 

“ Yourself,  and  no  other.  I have  known 
it  since  the  night  of  our  overturn.  You 
were  half  out  of  the  carriage,  you  remem- 
ber, and  were  thrown  beneath  it.  When 
Ang&iqne  saw  you  lying  so  white  and  still — 
and  truly  you  looked  like  the  dead,”  shud- 
dered madame — “ the  poor  child  gives  a cry 
— such  a cry ! — and  away  like  a mad  thing, 
and  has  lifted  that  heavy  weight  before  I 
know.  Why,  I could  not  have  stirred  it  to 
save  my  life.  It  was  that  ailed  her.  And 
all  through  her  fever  she  has  done  nothing 
but  go  over  it  again — always  that  same  cry, 
‘Are  you  hurt?  are  you  hurt?’  so  that  it 
was  pitiful  to  hear.  But,  my  faith ! I never 
left  her  side,  and  kept  the  others  away,  so 
that  I saved  her  secret,  or  so  at  least  I fan- 
cied,” laughed  madame.  “Ah,  well,  love 
and  murder  will  out,  they  say.” 

During  this  recital  De  Murray  e’s  thoughts 
had  gone  back  over  the  past,  and  by  this 
fresh  light  were  reading  its  events  anew. 
What  he  had  supposed  indications  of  An- 
g^lique’s  fancy  for  another  were,  then,  only 
so  mauy  evidences  of  her  love  for  himself. 
It  was  at  liis  glauce  that  she  had  blushed, 
the  touch  of  his  fingers  that  her  lips  had 
caressed:  she  had  loved  him  and  suffered 
for  him  all  this  while  that  he  had  never 
guessed  it.  When  his  aunt’s  voice  ceased 
he  raised  his  faoe  from  the  hand  which  had 
covered  it.  “You  have  known  this  so  long, 
and  never  hinted  it  to  me  that  have  been 
the  cause  almost  of  her  death  ?”  he  said. 

“ To  what  good  ?”  replied  madame,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.  “ I would  not  run  the 
risk.  Could  I tell  what  foolery  a young  man 
might  bo  capable  of?” 

De  Mar$ayo  regarded  his  aunt  in  silonce, 
unpleasantly  struck,  as  he  had  occasional- 
ly been  before,  by  the  touch  of  coarseness 
which  Th^rkse  Martigny  had  bequeathed  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Varennes. 

“At  all  events,”  ho  said,  somewhat  cold- 
ly, after  a moment,  “sinco  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  foolery  at  present,  may  I count  on 
your  support  ? I intend  to  propose  for  Mile. 
Ang&iquc’s  hand  at  the  earliest  time  yon 
think  fitting.” 
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“ Two  love-matcbes  in  the  family !”  laugh- 
ed madame,  quite  unconscious  of  having  re- 
volted her  nephew's  fastidious  perceptions. 
“ You  know  she  has  no  dowry  f But  that, 
perhaps,  I could  manage,  sinca  it  is  for 
you.” 

“I  do  not  want  yon  to  manage  it,”  inter- 
rupted Gaston.  “I  should  prefer  to  have 
her  without  a dowry ; I want  only  herself.” 

“ You  care  so  much  for  the  child,  then  ?” 
said  madame,  half  incredulously. 

“ I have  loved  her  from  the  first  day  I saw 
her,  when  I fancied  her  my  betrothed,”  an- 
swered the  young  man,  passionately.  “ But 
that  my  hands  were  tied — ” 

“ Ah,  well,  they  are  untied  now,”  said 
madame,  sympathetically,  from  her  warm- 
heart.  “ Just  a little  more  patience.  I will 
write  at  once  to  the  colonel  in  your  name. 
Of  course  it  is  a mere  matter  of  form.” 

So  it  proved.  Speedily  came  a reply  from 
Colonel  De  Beaumont,  expressing  his  satis- 
faction in  the  two  brilliant  alliances  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  his  perfect  readiness  to 
leave  the  direction  of  his  family  affairs  to 
Madame  De  Yareunes,  as  a second  and  rath- 
er more  reliable  providence. 

Upon  which  madame,  nothing  loath,  set 
to  work  at  once.  She  went  to  her  boudoir, 
now  given  up  to  AngSlique's  use;  for  the 
girl,  though  convalescent,  was  still  a pris- 
oner to  her  room.  Here  madame’s  airs  of 
mystery  and  importance  soon  roused  An- 
g&ique's  curiosity. 

“ Has  any  thing  happened  ?”  she  asked. 

“ To  be  sure,”  answered  madame.  “ The 
doctor  says  you  may  come  down  stairs  to- 
morrow, and  even  take  a little  drive,  if  you 
are  very  good.” 

“ Oh,  is  that  all  ?”  sighed  Angdlique,  lean- 
ing her  head  wearily  back  again. 

“ All  f Why,  what  more  would  you  have  f 
You  know  you  must  get  well  as  fast  As  yon 
can,  or  yon  will  not  be  in  time  for  the  wed- 
ding next  Christmas.” 

“Ah,  yes,  the  wedding,”  said  Ang($liqne, 
rousing  herself,  and  speaking  in  a hard,  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone.  “Has  C£cile  decided  yet 
whether  she  will  go  to  Paris  or  Rome  for 
the  winter  ?” 

“Ob,  to  Paris,  as  some  affairs  of  M.  St. 
Estevan  ?s  require  his  presence  in  France 
during  the  winter.” 

“M.  St.  Estevan!”  repeated  Ang61ique, 
opening  her  eyes  in  wonder.  “But  what 
has  M.  St.  Estevan  to  do  with  where  C£cile 
will  live  ?” 

“Every  thing,  since  he  will  be  her  hus- 
band ;”  and  then,  as  Angdlique  looked  at  her 
in  speechless  amazement,  “ Ah !”  she  contin- 
ued, laughing,  “I  had  forgotten  that  was 
since  your  illness.  Well,  it  is  all  changed. 
M.  St.  Estevan  is  to  marry  C6cile — actually 
a love-match ! Very  foolish,  but  what  was  I 
to  do  with  two  headstrong  young  people  ?” 

There  was  a long  pause.  “And  M.  Do 


Mar^aye  T”  said  Augdlique,  at  last,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ M.  De  Murray e ? Oh ! — Gaston,”  open- 
ing the  door  behind  her,  and  beckoning  in 
her  nephew,  “tell  Scaur  Augdliquo  whom 
you  are  to  marry.” 

“ You,  if  you  will — you,  Ang^lique,”  said 
Gaston,  stooping  over  her,  and  looking 
down  with  eyes  full  of  unuttcrablo  tender- 
ness at  the  little  wan,  wasted  face. 

Angdlique  had  started  up  at  his  entrance, 
as  if  uncertain  whither  to  turn,  but  now 
stood  still,  looking  up  with  her  great  pa- 
thetic gray  eyes  as  if  fascinated  by  his 
voice.  “ But  how  can  it  be  ?”  she  said  at 
last,  in  a whisper.  “ You  loved  Cdcile — ” 

“I  have  loved  you,  aud  you  only,  from 
the  first  hour  we  met,”  auswered  Gaston. 

“ Trust  me,  Ang&ique,  and  love  me  a little, 
can  you  not  f” 

“ Courage,  child,”  laughingly  interposed 
madame,  seeing  Ang&ique  tremble.  “ As  I 
tell  your  future  lord  and  master,  you  will 
marry  earth  instead  of  heaven,  that  is  the 
only  difference” — with  a malicious  nod  at 
De  Mar^aye. 

“Since  it  is  I that  will  marry  heaven,” 
said  Gaston,  in  a low  voice,  never  taking  his 
eyes  off  Angdliquo’s  face. 

The  girl  trembled  more  and  more — trem- 
bled at  length  so  violently  that  she  put  ont 
her  hands  as  if  to  steady  herself.  The 
young  man  made  a movement  to  support 
her. 

“ Oh ! your  arm !”  stammered  Angdliqne, 
reproachfully.  “ Take  care — it  is  not  strong 
yet.” 

“It  will  always  ho  strong  enough  to  hold 
you,”  said  Gaston.  Then  taking  her  hands 
in  his,  and  looking  iu  her  eyes,  he  murmur- 
ed, “ Aug61ique,  tell  me,  art  thou  conteut  f” 

Madame  caught  up  the  great  white  cat 
pressing  close  against  Aug&ique's  robe,  and 
exclaiming,  “Lili,  my  treasure,  thou  art  in- 
discreet,” turned  away  and  smiled  out  of 
the  window.  “ We  can  afford  to  shut  our 
eyes  now,  my  jewel,”  she  murmured,  bury- 
ing her  face  iu  Lili’s  warm  fur, “since  this 
is  the  end  of  the  little  Sceur  Angdlique's 
novitiate.” 


STAR,  ROSE,  AND  THORN. 

I breath ed  a song  to  the  silent  night; 

It  died  In  ether  beyond  my  sight. 

I sighed  a name  in  a garden  fair; 

Twas  lost  ’mid  clustering  roses  there. 

In  azure  heavens  serene  and  far 
There  glowed  a radiant  golden  star; 

A fresh  bud  bloomed  on  my  red  rose-tree; 
Both  star  and  flower  were  my  thought  of  thee. 

All  night  the  star  through  my  window  gleams; 
I weave  its  light  into  golden  dreams. 

The  rod,  red  rose  to  my  heart  I pressed ; 

Its  thorn,  its  fragrance  are  in  my  breast 
-The  star  grows  dim  with  the  dawning  day: 

My  dream  is  only  a dream  alway. 

The  rose  is  faded,  so  fair  to  see : 

A thorn  is  all  that  is  left  to  me. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 


Contains  the  natural  effects  of  the  foregoing  misadventure,  namely,  contrition  In  one  quarter ; in  another,  an 
awakening  to  harrowing  discoveries;  hasty  action  thereupon;  and  wli&t  ensued  before  milder  intentions 
could  take  effect 


CHAPTER  I. 

“WHEREFORE  13  LIGHT  GIVEN  TO  HIM 
THAT  IS  IN  MISERY  ?” 

ONE  evening,  about  three  weeks  after 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Yeobright,  when 
the  silver  face  of  the  moon  sent  a bundle 
of  beams  directly  upon  the  door  of  Clym’s 
house  at  Alderworth,  a woman  came  forth 
from  within.  She  reclined  over  the  garden 
gate  as  if  to  refresh  herself  a while.  The 
pale  lunar  touches,  which  make  beauties  of 
Lags,  lent  divinity  to  this  face,  already 
beautiful. 

She  had  not  long  been  there  when  a man 
came  up  the  road,  and  with  some  hesitation 
said  to  her,  “How  is  he  to-night,  ma’am, 
if  you  please  ?” 

“He  is  better,  though  still  very  unwell, 
Humphrey,”  replied  Eustacia. 

“ Is  he  light-headed,  ma’am  f” 

“No.  He  is  quite  sensible  now.” 

“Do  he  rave  about  his  mother  just  the 
same,  poor  fellow  f”  coutinued  Humphrey. 

“Just  as  much,  though  not  quite  so  wild- 
ly,” she  said,  in  a low  voice. 

“It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  boy 
Johnny  should  ever  ha’  told  him  his  moth- 
er’s dying  words,  about  her  being  broken- 
hearted and  cast  off  by  her  sou.  ’Twas 
enough  to  upset  any  man  alive.” 

Eustacia  made  no  reply  beyond  that  of  a 
slight  catch  in  her  breat  h,  as  of  one  who  fain 
would  speak  hut  could  not ; and  Humphrey, 
finding  that  she  was  disinclined  to  say  more, 
went  homeward  again. 

Eustacia  turned,  entered  the  house,  and 
ascended  to  the  front  bedroom,  where  a 
shaded  light  was  burning.  In  the  bed  lay 
Clym,  pale,  haggard,  wide-awake,  tossing  to 
one  side  and  to  the  other,  his  eyes  lit  by  a 
hot  light,  as  if  the  fire  in  their  pupils  were 
burning  up  their  substance. 

“ Is  it  you,  Eustacia?”  he  said,  as  she  sat 
down. 

“ Yes,  Clym.  I have  been  down  to  the 
gate.  The  moon  is  shining  beautifully,  and 
there  is  not  a leaf  stirring.” 

“Shining,  is  it?  What’s  the  moot/ to  a 
man  like  me?  Let  it  shiue — let  any  thing 
be,  so  that  I never  see  another  day.  . . . 
Eustacia,  I don’t  know  where  to  look  : my 
thoughts  go  through  me  like  swords.  Oh, 
if  any  man  wants  to  make  himself  immortal 
by  painting  a picture  of  wretchedness,  let 
him  come  here!” 

“ Why  do  you  say  so  ?” 


“ I can  not  help  feeling  still  that  I did  my 
best  to  kill  her.” 

“No,  Clym  ” 

“ Yes,  it  was  so : it  is  useless  to  exchse 
me.  My  conduct  to  her  was  too  hideous — 
I made  no  advances;  and  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  forgive  me.  Now  she  is 
dead!  If  I had  only  shown  myself  willing 
to  make  it  up  with  her  sooner,  and  we  had 
been  friends,  and  then  she  had  died,  it 
wouldn’t  he  so  hard  to  hear.  But  I never 
went  near  her  house,  so  she  never  came  near 
mine,  and  didn’t  know  how  welcome  she 
would  have  been — that’s  what  troubles  me. 
She  did  not  know  I was  going  to  her  house 
that  very  night,  for  she  was  too  insensible 
to  understand  me.  If  she  had  only  come  to 
seo  me ! — I longed  that  she  would.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.” 

There  escaped  from  Eustacia  one  of  those 
shivering  sighs  which  used  to  shake  her  like 
a pestilent  blast.  She  had  not  yet  told. 

But  Yeobright  was  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  ramblings  incidental  to  his  remorse- 
ful state  to  notice  her.  During  his  illness 
he  had  been  continually  talking  thus.  De- 
spair had  been  added  to  his  original  grief 
by  the  unfortunate  disclosure  of  the  boy 
who  had  received  the  last  words  of  Mrs. 
Yeobright — words  too  bitterly  uttered  in 
an  hour  of  misapprehension.  Then  his  dis- 
tress had  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  longed 
for  death  as  a field  laborer  longs  for  the 
shade.  It  was  the  pitiful  sight  of  a man 
standing  in  the  very  focus  of  sorrow.  Ho 
continually  bewailed  his  tardy  journey  to 
bis  mother’s  house,  because  it  was  an  error 
which  could  never  be  rectified,  and  insisted 
that  lie  must  have  been  horribly  perverted 
by  some  fiend,  not  to  have  thought  before 
that  it  washis  duty  to  go  to  her,  since  she 
did  not  come  to  him.  He  would  ask  Eusta- 
cia to  agree  with  him  in  his  self-coiulomna- 
tion  ; and  when  she,  seared  inwardly  by  a 
secret  she  dared  not  tell,  declared  that  she 
could  not  give  an  opinion,  ho  would  say, 
“That’s  because  you  didn’t  know  my  moth- 
er’s nature.  She  was  always  ready  to  for- 
give if  asked  to  do  so ; but  I seemed  to  her 
to  he  as  an  obstinate  child,  and  that  made 
her  unyielding.  Yet  not  unyielding:  she 
was  proud  and  reserved,  no  more.  . . . Yes, 
I can  understand  why  she  held  out  against 
me  so  long.  She  was  waiting  for  me.  I 
dare  say  she  said  a hundred  times  in  her 
sorrow,  ‘ What  a return  he  makes  for  all  the 
sacrifices  I have  made  for  him!’  I never 
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went  to  her!  When  I set  out  to  visit  her 
it  was  too  late.  To  think  of  that  is  nearly 
intolerable.” 

Sometimes  his  condition  had  been  one  of 
utter  remorse,  unsoftened  by  a single  tear  of 
pure  sorrow;  and  then  he  writhed  as  he  lay, 
fevered  far  more  by  thought  than  by  physic- 
al ills.  “If  I could  only  get  one  assurance 
that  she  did  not  die  in  a belief  that  I was 
resentful,”  he  said  one  day  when  in  this 
mood,  “it  would  be  better  to  think  of  than  a 
hope  of  heaven.  But  that  I can  not  do.” 

“ You  give  yourself  up  too  much  to  this 
wearying  despair,”  said  Eustacia.  “ Other 
men's  mothers  have  died.” 

“That  doesn't  make  the  loss  of  mine  less. 
Yet  it  is  less  the  loss  than  the  circumstances 
of  the  loss.  I sinned  against  her,  and  on 
that  account  there  is  no  light  for  me.” 

“ She  sinned  against  you,  I think.” 

“No:  she  did  not.  I committed  the 
guilt ; and  may  the  whole  burden  be  upon 
my  head !” 

“I  think  you  might  consider  twice  be- 
fore you  say  that,”  Eustacia  replied.  “Sin- 
gle men  have,  no  doubt,  a right  to  curse 
themselves  as  much  as  they  please;  but 
men  w ith  wives  involve  two  in  the  doom 
they  pray  down.” 

“ I am  in  too  sorry  a state  to  understand 
what  you  are  refining  on,”  said  the  wretch- 
ed man.  “Day  and  night  shout  at  me, 

‘ You  have  helped  to  kill  her.'  But  in  loath- 
ing myself  I may,  I own,  be  unjust  to  you, 
my  poor  wife.  Forgive  me  for  it,  Eustacia, 
for  I scarcely  know  what  I do.” 

Eustacia  was  always  anxious  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  her  husband  in  such  a state  as 
this,  which  had  becomo  as  dreadful  to  her 
as  the  trial  scene  was  to  Judas  Iscariot. 
It  brought  before  her  eyes  the  spectre  of  a 
worn-out  woman  knocking  at  a door  which 
she  would  not  open,  and  she  shrank  from 
contemplating  it.  Yet  it  was  better  for 
Yeobriglit  himself  when  he  spoke  openly  of 
his  sharp  regret,  for  in  silence  he  endured 
infinitely  more,  and  would  sometimes  re- 
main so  long  in  a tense,  brooding  mood, 
consuming  himself  by  the  gnaw  ing  of  his 
thought,  that  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
to  make  him  talk  aloud,  that  his  grief  might 
in  some  degree  expend  itself  in  the  effort. 

Eustacia  had  not  long  been  in-doors  aft- 
er her  look  at  the  moonlight,  when  a soft 
footstep  came  up  to  the  house,  and  Thom- 
asin  was  announced  by  the  woman  down 
stairs. 

“Ah,  Thomasin!  Thank  you  for  coming 
to-night,”  said  Clym,  when  she  entered  the 
room.  “ Here  am  I,  you  see.  Such  a wretch- 
ed spectacle  am  I,  that  I shrink  from  being 
seen  by  a single  friend;  and  almost  from 
you.” 

“You  must  not  shrink  from  me,  dear 
Clym,”  said  Thomasin,  earnestly,  in  that 
sweet  voice  of  hers  which  came  to  a sufferer 


like  fresh  air  into  a Black  Hole.  “ Nothing 
in  you  can  ever  shock  me  or  drive  me  away. 
I have  been  here  before,  but  you  don't  re- 
member it.” 

“ Yes,  I do.  I am  not  delirious,  Thoma- 
sin, nor  have  I been  so  at  all.  Don't  you 
believe  that  if  they  say  so.  I am  only  in 
great  misery  at  what  I have  done  ; and 
that,  with  the  weakness,  makes  me  seem 
mad.  But  it  has  not  upset  my  reason.  Do 
you  think  I should  remember  all  about  my 
mother's  death  if  I were  out  of  my  mind  f 
No  such  good  luck.  Two  months  and  a 
half,  Thomasin,  the  last  of  her  life,  did  my 
poor  mother  live  alone,  distracted  and 
mourning  because  of  me ; yet  she  was  un- 
visited  by  me,  though  I was  living  only  live 
miles  off.  Two  mouths  and  a half — seven- 
ty-five days  did  the  sun  rise  and  set  upon 
her  in  that  deserted  state  which  a dog 
didn’t  deserve.  Poor  people,  who  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  her,  would  have  cared 
for  her,  and  visited  her  had  they  known  her 
sickness  and  loneliness ; but  I,  who  should 
have  been  all  to  her,  staid  away  like  a cur. 
If  there  is  any  justice  in  God,  let  him  kill 
me  now.  He  has  nearly  blinded  me,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  If  he  would  only  strike 
me  with  more  pain,  I would  believe  in  him 
forever.” 

“Hush,  hush!  Oh,  pray,  Clym,  don’t, 
don't  say  it !”  implored  Thomasin,  affrighted 
into  sobs  and  tears ; while  Eustacia,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  though  her  pale  face 
remained  calm, writhed  in  her  chair.  Clym 
went  on  without  heeding  his  cousin. 

“But  I am  not  worth  receiving  further 
proof  even  of  Heaven's  reprobation.  Do 
you  tbiuk,  Thomasin,  that  she  knew  me — 
that  she  did  not  die  in  that  horrid  mistaken 
notion  about  my  not  forgiving  her,  which  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  she  acquired  ? If  you 
could  ouly  assure  me  of  that!  Do  you 
think  so,  Eustacia  f Do  speak  to  me.” 

“ I think  I can  assure  you  that  she  knew 
better  at  last,”  said  Thomasin.  The  pallid 
Eustacia  said  nothing. 

“ Why  didn't  she  come  to  my  house  T I 
would  have  taken  her  in,  and  showed  her 
how  I loved  her  in  spifco  of  all.  But  she 
never  came ; and  I didn't  go  to  her,  and  she 
died  on  the  heath  like  an  animal  kicked 
ont,  nobody  to  belp  her  till  it  was  too  late. 

If  you  could  have  seen  her,  Tliomasiu,  as  I 
saw  her — a poor  dying  woman,  lying  in  the 
dark  upon  the  bare  ground,  moaning,  no- 
body near,  believing  she  was  utterly  desert- 
ed by  all  the  world — it  would  have  moved 
you  to  anguish,  it  would  have  moved  a 
brute.  And  this  poor  woman,  my  mother! 
No  wonder  she  said  to  the  child,  ‘ You  have 
seen  a broken-hearted  woman.'  What  a 
state  she  must  have  been  brought  to,  to  say 
that ! and  who  can  have  done  it  but  IT  It 
is  too  dreadful  to  think  of,  and  I wish  I 
could  l>e  puuishod  more  heavily  than  I am. 
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— How  long  was  I what  they  called  out  of 
iny  senses  ?” 

“ A week,  I think.” 

“ And  then  I became  calm  T” 

“ Yes,  for  four  days.” 

“ And  now  I have  left  off  being  calm  f” 

“ But  try  to  be  quiet ; please  do,  and  yon 
will  soon  be  strong.  If  you  could  remove 
that  impression  from  your  mind — ■” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  impatiently.  “ But  I 
don’t  want  to  get  strong.  What’s  the  use 
of  my  getting  well  T It  would  be  better  for 
mo  if  I die,  and  it  would  certainly  be  better 
for  Eustacia.  Is  Eustacia  there  T” 

“Yes.” 

“ It  would  be  better  for  you,  Eustacia,  if 
I were  to  die  ?” 

“ Don’t  press  such  a question,  dear  Clym.” 

“Well,  it  really  is  but  a shadowy  suppo- 
sition, for  unfortunately  I am  going  to  live. 
I feel  myself  getting  better.  Thomasin,  how 
long  are  yon  going  to  stay  at  the  inn,  now 
that  all  this  money  has  come  to  your  hus- 
band T” 

“Another  month, probably ; until  my  ill- 
ness is  over.  We  can  not  get  off  till  then. 
I think  it  will  be  a month  or  more.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Of  course.  Ah,  Cousin  Tam- 
sie,  you  will  get  otrer  your  trouble — one  lit- 
tle month  will  take  you  through  it,  and 
bring  something  to  console  you ; but  I shall 
never  get  over  mine,  and  no  consolation  will 
come.” 

“Clym,  you  are  unjust  to  yourself.  De- 
pend upon  it,  auut  thought  kiudly  of  you. 
I know  that,  had  she  lived,  you  would  have 
been  reconciled  with  her.” 

“But  she  didn’t  come  to  see  me,  though 
I asked  her,  before  I married,  if  she  would 
come.  Had  she  come,  or  had  I gone  there, 
she  would  never  have  died  saying,  * I am  a 
broken-hearted  woman,  cast  off  by  my  son.’ 
My  door  has  always  been  opeu  to  her — a 
welcome  here  has  always  awaited  her.  But 
that  she  never  came  to  see.” 

“ You  had  better  not  talk  any  more  now, 
Clym,”  said  Eustacia,  faintly,  from  the  oth- 
er part  of  the  room,  for  the  scene  was  grow- 
ing intolerable  to  her. 

“ Let  me  talk  to  you  instead,  for  the  little 
time  I shall  be  here,”  Thomasin  said,  sooth- 
ingly. “ Consider  what  a one-sided  way  you 
have  of  looking  at  the  matter,  Clym.  When 
she  said  that  to  the  little  boy,  you  had  not 
found  her  and  taken  her  into  your  arms; 
and  it  might  have  been  uttered  in  a moment 
of  bitterness.  It  was  rather  like  aunt  to 
say  things  in  haste.  She  sometimes  used 
to  speak  so  to  me.  Though  she  did  not 
come,  I am  convinced  that  she  thought  of 
coming  to  see  you.  Do  you  suppose  a man’s 
mother  could  live  two  or  three  months  with- 
out one  forgiving  thought!  She  forgave 
me ; and  why  should  she  not  have  forgiven 
yon  ?” 

“You  labored  to  win  her  round:  I did 
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nothing.  I,  who  was  going  to  teach  people 
the  higher  secrete  of  happiness,  did  not 
know  how  to  keep  out  of  that  gross  misery 
which  the  most  untaught  are  wise  enough 
to  avoid.” 

“ How  did  you  get  here  to-night,  Thom- 
asin f”  said  Enstacia. 

“ Damon  set  me  down  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  He  has  driven  into  the  village  on 
business,  and  he  will  come  and  pick  me  up 
by-and-by.” 

Accordingly  they  soon  after  heard  the 
noise  of  wheels.  Wilde ve  had  come,  and 
was  waiting  outside  in  his  horse  and  gig. 

“ Send  out  and  tell  him  I will  be  down  in 
two  minutes,”  said  Thomasin. 

“ I will  run  down  myself,”  said  Enstacia. 

She  went  down.  Wildeve  had  alighted, 
and  was  standing  before  the  horse’s  head 
when  Eustacia  opened  the  door.  He  did 
not  turn  for  a moment,  thinking  the  comer 
Thomasin.  Then  he  looked,  started  ever  so 
little,  and  said  one  word : “ Well  ?” 

“ I have  not  yet  told  him,”  she  replied,  in 
a whisper. 

“ Then  don’t  do  so  till  he  is  well — it  will 
be  fatal.  You  are  ill  yourself.” 

“I  am  wretched.  . . . Oh,  Damon,”  she 
said,  bursting  into  tears,  “I — I can’t  tell 
you  how  unhappy  I am.  I can  hardly  bear 
this.  I can  tell  nobody  of  my  trouble — no- 
body knows  it  but  you.” 

“Poor  girl,”  said  Wildeve, visibly  affect- 
ed at  her  distress,  and  at  last  led  on  so  far 
as  to  take  her  hand.  “ It  is  hard,  when  you 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  that  you 
should  have  got  involved  in  such  a web  as 
this.  You  were  not  made  for  these  sad 
scenes.  I am  to  blame  most.  If  I could 
only  have  saved  you  from  it  all !” 

“ But  Damon,  please,  pray  tell  me  what  I 
must  do ! To  sit  by  him  hour  after  hour, 
and  hear  him  reproach  himself  as  being 
the  cause  of  her  death,  and  to  know  that  I 
am  the  sinner,  if  any  human  being  is  at  all, 
drives  me  into  cold  despair.  I don’t  know 
what  to  do.  Should  I tell  him,  or  should  I 
not  tell  him  T I always  am  asking  myself 
that.  Oh,  I want  to  tell  him,  and  yet  I am 
afraid.  If  he  finds  it  out,  he  must  surely 
kill  me,  for  nothing  less  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  liis  feelings  now.  i Beware  the  fury 
of  a patient  man !’  sounds  day  by  day  in  my 
ears  as  I watch  him.” 

“ Well,  wait  till  he  is  better,  and  trust  to 
chance.  And  when  yon  tell,  you  must  only 
tell  part — for  his  own  sake.” 

“ Which  part  should  I reserve  ?” 

Wildeve  paused.  “That  I was  in  the 
house  at  the  time,”  he  said,  in  a low  tone. 

“ Yes ; it  must  be  concealed,  seeing  what 
has  been  whispered.  How  much  easier  are 
hasty  actions  than  speeches  that  will  excuse 
them !” 

“ If  he  were  only  to  die — ” Wildeve  mur- 
mured. 
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“ Do  not  think  of  it.  I would  not  buy  a 
hope  of  immunity  by  so  cowardly  a desire 
even  if  I hated  him.  Now  I am  going  up 
to  him  again.  Thomasin  bade  me  tell  you 
she  would  be  down  in  a few  minutes. 
Good-by.” 

She  returned;  and  Thomasin  soon  ap- 
peared. When  she  was  seated  in  the  gig 
with  her  husband,  and  the  horse  was  turn- 
ing to  go  off,  Wildeve  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
bedroom  windows.  Looking  from  one  of 
them  he  could  discern  a pale  tragical  face, 
watching  him  drive  away.  It  was  Eus- 
tacia’s. 


CHAPTER  H. 

A LURID  LIGHT  BREAKS  IN  UPON  A DARKENED 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Clym’s  grief  became  mitigated  by  wear- 
ing itself  out.  His  strength  returned,  and 
a month  after  the  visit  of  Thomasin  he 
might  have  been  seen  walking  about  the 
garden.  Hope  and  despair,  brightness  and 
gloom,  the  tints  of  health  and  the  pallor  of 
death,  mingled  weirdly  in  his  face.  He  was 
now  unnaturally  silent  upon  all  of  the  past 
that  related  to  his  mother ; and  though  Eus- 
tacia  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  it  none 
the  less,  she  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  the 
topic  ever  to  bring  it  up  anew.  When  his 
mind  had  been  weaker,  his  heart  had  led 
him  to  speak  out;  but  reason  having  now 
somewhat  recovered  itself,  he  sank  into  taci- 
turnity. 

One  evening  when  he  was  thus  standing 
in  the  garden,  abstractedly  spudding  up  a 
weed  with  his  stick,  a bony  figure  turned 
the  corner  of  the  house  and  came  up  to 
him. 

“ Christian,  isn’t  it?”  said  Clyra.  “ I am 
glad  you  have  found  me  out.  I shall  soon 
want  you  to  go  to  Blooms  End  and  assist 
me  in  putting  the  house  in  order.  I sup- 
pose it  is  all  locked  up  as  I left  it  f” 

“ Yes,  Mister  Clym.” 

“Have  you  dug  up  the  potatoes  and 
roots  ?” 

“ Yes,  without  a drop  o’  rain,  thank  God. 
But  I was  coming  to  tell  ’ee  of  something 
else  which  is  quite  different  from  what  we 
have  lately  had  in  the  family.  I be  sent  by 
the  rich  gentleman  at  the  Woman,  that  we 
used  to  call  the  landlord,  to  tell  ’ee  that  Mrs. 
Wildeve  is  doing  well  of  a girl,  which  was 
born  punctually  at  one  of  the  clock  at  noon, 
or  a few  minutes  more  or  less ; and  ’tis  said 
that  expecting  of  this  increase  is  what  have 
kept  ’em  there  since  they  came  into  their 
money.” 

“ And  she  is  getting  on  well,  you  say  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  Only  Mr.  Wildeve  is  twanky 
because  ’tisn’t  a boy — that’s  what  they  say 
in  the  kitchen,  but  I was  not  supposed  to 
notice  that.” 


“ Christian,  now  listen  to  me.” 

“Yes,  sure,  Mister  Yeobright.” 

“Did  you  see  my  mother  the  day  before 
she  died  !” 

“No;  I did  not.” 

Yeobright’s  face  expressed  disappoint- 
ment. 

“ But  I saw  her  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  she  died.” 

Clym’8  look  lighted  up.  “ That’s  nearer 
still  to  my  meaning,”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  I know  ’twas  the  same  day ; for  she 
said,  *1  am  going  to  see  him,  Christian,  so  I 
shall  not  want  any  vegetables  brought  in 
for  dinner.’  ” 

“ See  who  ?” 

“ See  you.  She  was  going  to  your  house, 
you  understand.” 

Yeobright  regarded  Christian  with  in- 
tense surprise.  “ Why  did  you  never  men- 
tion this  ?”  he  said.  “ Are  you  sure  it  was 
my  house  she  was  coming  to  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  I didn’t  mention  it  because 
I’ve  never  seed  you  lately.  And  as  she 
didn’t  get  there,  it  was  all  naught,  and  noth- 
ing to  tell.” 

“And  I have  been  wondering  why  she 
should  have  walked  in  the  heath  on  that 
hot  day ! Well — did  she  say  what  she  was 
coming  for  ? It  is  a thing,  Christian,  I am 
very  anxious  to  know.” 

“ Yes,  Mister  Clym.  She  didn’t  say  it  to 
me,  though  I think  she  did  to  one  here  and 
there.” 

“ Do  you  know  one  person  to  whom  she 
spoke  of  it?” 

“There  is  one  man,  please  Sir,  but  I hope 
you  won’t  mention  my  name  to  him,  as  I 
have  seen  him  in  strange  places,  particular- 
ly in  dreams.  One  night  last  summer  he 
glared  at  me  like  Famine  and  Sword,  aud  it 
made  me  feel  so  low  that  I didu’t  comb  out 
my  few  hairs  for  two  days.  He  was  stand- 
ing, as  it  might  be,  Mr.  Yeobright,  in  the 
middle  of  the  path  to  Mistover,  and  your 
mother  came  up,  looking  as  pale—” 

“ Yes ; when  was  that  ?” 

“ Last  summer,  in  my  dream.” 

“ Pooh ! — who’s  the  man  ?” 

“ Diggory,  the  reddleman.  He  called  upon 
her  and  sat  with  her  the  evening  before  she 
set  out  to  see  you.  I hadn’t  gone  home  from 
work  when  he  came  up  to  the  gate.” 

“ I must  see  Venn — I wish  I had  known 
it  before,”  said  Clym,  anxiously.  “ I won- 
der why  he  has  not  come  to  tell  me  ?” 

“ He  went  out  of  Egdon  Heath  the  next 
day,  so  would  not  be  likely  to  know  you 
wanted  him.” 

Christian,”  said  Clym,  “you  must  go  and 
find  Venn.  I am  otherwise  engaged,  or  I 
would  go  myself.  Find  him  at  once,  and 
tell  him  I want  to  speak  to  him.” 

“I  am  a good  hand  at  hunting  up  folk 
by  day,”  said  Christian,  looking  dubionsly 
round  at  the  declining  light;  “but  as  to 
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night-time,  never  is  such  a bad  hand  as  I, 
Mister  Yeobright.” 

“ Search  the  heath  when  you  will,  so  that 
you  bring  him  soon.  Bring  him  to-morrow, 
if  you  can." 

Christian  then  departed.  The  morrow 
came,  but  no  Venn.  In  the  evening  Chris- 
tian arrived,  looking  very  weary.  He  had 
been  searching  all  day,  and  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  reddleman. 

“ Inquire  as  much  as  you  can  to-morrow 
without  neglecting  your  work,”  said  Yeo- 
bright.  “Don’t  come  again  till  you  have 
found  him.” 

The  next  day  Yeobright  set  out  for  the 
old  house  at  Blooms  End,  which,  with  the 
garden,  was  now  his  own.  His  severe  ill- 
ness had  hindered  all  preparations  for  his 
removal  thither;  but  it  had  now  become 
necessary  that  he  should  go  and  overlook 
its  contents,  as  administrator  to  his  moth- 
er’s little  property;  for  which  purpose  he 
decided  to  pass  the  next  night  on  the 
premises. 

He  journeyed  onward,  not  quickly  or  de- 
cisively, but  in  the  slow  walk  of  one  who 
has  been  awakened  from  a stnpefyiug  sleep. 
It  was  early  afternoon  when  he  reached  the 
valley.  The  expression  of  the  place,  the 
tone  of  the  hour,  were  precisely  those  of 
many  such  occasions  in  days  gone  by ; and 
these  antecedent  similarities  fostered  the 
illusion  that  she,  who  was  there  no  longer, 
would  come  out  to  welcome  him.  The  gar- 
den gate  was  locked,  and  the  shutters  were 
closed,  just  as  he  himself  bad  left  them  on 
the  evening  after  the  funeral.  He  unlock- 
ed the  gate,  and  found  that  a spider  had 
already  constructed  a large  web,  tying  the 
door  to  the  lintel,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  never  to  be  opened  again.  When  he 
had  entered  the  house,  and  flung  back  the 
shutters,  he  set  about  his  task  of  overhaul- 
ing the  cupboards  and  closets,  burning  pa- 
pers, and  considering  how  best  to  arrange 
the  place  for  Eustacia’s  reception,  until  such 
time  as  he  might  be  in  a position  to  carry 
out  his  long-delayed  scheme,  should  that 
time  ever  arrive. 

As  he  surveyed  the  rooms,  he  felt  strong- 
ly disinclined  for  the  alterations  which 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  time-honored 
furnishing  of  his  parents  and  grandparents, 
to  suit  Eustacia’s  modern  ideas.  The  gaunt 
oak-cased  clock,  with  the  picture  of  the  As- 
cension on  the  door  panel  and  the  Miracu- 
lous Draught  of  Fishes  on  the  base;  his 
grandmother’s  corner  cupboard  with  the 
glass  door,  through  which  the  spotted 
china  was  visible;  the  dumb-waiter;  the 
wooden  tea-trays;  the  hanging  fountain 
with  the  brass  tap — whi tlier  would  these 
venerable  articles  have  to  be  banished  f 

He  noticed  that  the  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow had  died  for  want  of  water,  and  he 
placed  them  out  upon  the  ledge  that  they 


might  bo  taken  away.  While  thus  engaged 
he  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel  without, 
and  somebody  knocked  at  the  door. 

Yeobright  opened  it,  and  Venn  was  stand- 
ing before  him. 

“Good-morning,” said  the  reddleman.  “Is 
Mrs.  Yeobright  at  home  f” 

Yeobright  looked  upon  the  ground.  “Then 
you  have  not  seen  Christian,  or  any  of  Eg- 
don  folks  T”  he  said. 

“No.  I have  only  just  returned  after  a 
long  stay  away.  I called  here  the  day  be- 
fore I left.” 

“ And  you  have  heard  nothing  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“ My  mother  is — dead.” 

“ Dead !”  said  Venn,  mechanically. 

“ Her  home  now  is  where  I shouldn’t  mind 
having  mine.” 

Venn  regarded  him,  and  then  said,  “ If  I 
didn’t  see  your  face,  I could  never  believe 
your  words.  Have  you  been  ill  f” 

“ I had  an  illness.” 

“ Well,  the  change ! When  I parted  from 
her  a month  ago,  every  thing  seemed  to  say 
that  she  was  going  to  begin  a new  life.” 

“ And  what  seemed,  came  true.” 

“ You  say  right,  no  doubt.  Trouble  has 
taught  you  a deeper  vein  of  talk  than  mine. 
All  I meant  was  regarding  her  life  here. 
She  has  died  too  soon.” 

“ Perhaps  through  my  living  too  long.  I 
have  had  a bitter  experience  on  that  score, 
this  last  month,  Diggory.  But  come  in ; I 
have  been  wanting  to  see  you.” 

He  conducted  the  reddleman  into  the 
large  room  where  the  dancing  had  taken 
place  the  previous  Christmas;  and  they  sat 
down  in  the  settle  together.  “ There’s  the 
cold  fire-place,  you  see,”  said  Clym.  “ When 
that  half-burned  log  and  those  cinders  were 
alight,  she  was  alive.  Little  has  been 
changed  here  yet.  I can  do  nothing.  My 
life  creeps  like  a snail.” 

“ How  came  she  to  die  !”  said  Venn. 

Yeobright  gave  him  some  particulars  of 
her  illness  and  death,  and  continued : “ Aft- 
er this,  no  kind  of  pain  will  ever  seem  more 
than  an  indisposition  to  me. — I began  say- 
ing that  I wanted  to  ask  you  something, 
but  I stray  from  subjects  like  a drunken  man. 
I am  anxious  to  know  what  my  mother  said 
to  you  when  she  last  saw  you.  You  talked 
with  her  a long  time,  I think  f” 

“I  talked  with  her  more  than  half  an 
hour.” 

“ About  me  t” 

“ Yes.  And  it  must  have  been  on  account 
of  what  we  said  that  she  was  on  the  heath. 
Without  question  she  was  coming  to  see 
you.” 

“ But  why  should  she  come  to  see  me  if 
she  felt  so  bitterly  against  me  f There’s  the 
mystery.” 

“ Yet  I know  she  quite  forgave  ’ee.” 

“ But,  Diggory,  would  a woman  who  had 
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quite  forgiven  her  son  say,  when  she  felt 
herself  ill  on  the  way  to  his  house,  that  she 
was  broken-hearted  because  of  his  ill  usage  f 
Never !” 

“ What  I know  is,  that  she  didn’t  blame 
you  at  all.  She  blamed  herself  for  what  had 
happened,  and  only  herself.  I had  it  from 
her  own  lips.” 

u You  had  it  from  her  lips  that  I had  not 
ill-treated  her ; and  at  the  same  time  anoth- 
er had  it  from  her  lips  that  I had  ill-treated 
her.  My  mother  was  no  impulsive  woman 
who  changed  her  opinion  every  hour  with- 
out reason.  How  can  it  be,  Venn,  that  she 
should  have  told  such  different  stories  in 
close  succession  ?” 

“ I can  not  say.  It  is  certainly  odd,  when 
she  had  forgiven  you,  and  had  forgiven  your 
wife,  and  was  going  to  see  ye  on  purpose 
to  make  friends.” 

“ If  there  was  one  thing  wanting  to  stu- 
pefy me,  it  was  this  incomprehensible  thing. 
. . . . Diggory,  if  we,  who  remain  alive,  were 
only  allowed  to  hold  conversation  with  the 
dead — just  once,  a bare  minute,  even  through 
bars,  as  with  persons  in  prison — what  we 
might  learn!  How  many  who  now  ride 
smiling  would  hide  their  heads!  And  this 
mystery — I should  then  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it  at  once.  But  the  grave  has  shut  her  in ; 
and  how  shall  it  be  found  out  now  f” 

No  reply  was  returned  by  his  companion, 
since  none  could  be  given ; and  when  Venn 
left,  a few  minutes  later,  Clym  had  passed 
from  the  dullness  of  sorrow  to  the  fluctua- 
tion of  carking  incertitude. 

He  continued  in  the  same  state  all  the 
afternoon.  A bed  was  made  up  for  him  in 
the  same  house,  by  a neighbor,  that  he  might 
not  have  to  return  again  the  next  day ; and 
when  he  retired  to  rest  in  the  deserted  place, 
it  was  only  to  remain  awake  hour  after  hour 
thinking  the  same  thoughts.  How  to  dis- 
cover a solution  to  this  riddle  of  death  seem- 
ed a query  of  more  importance  than  highest 
problems  of  the  living.  There  was  housed 
in  his  memory  a vivid  picture  of  the  face  of 
the  little  boy  as  he  entered  the  hovel  where 
Clym’s  mother  lay.  The  round  eyes,  eager 
gaze,  the  piping  voice  which  enunciated  the 
words,  had  operated  like  stilettos  on  his 
brain. 

A visit  to  the  boy  suggested  itself  as  a 
means  of  gleaning  new  particulars,  though 
it  might  be  quite  unproductive.  To  probe 
a child’s  mind  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks, 
not  for  facts  which  the  child  had  seen  and 
understood,  but  to  get  at  those  which  were 
in  their  nature  beyond  him,  did  not  promise 
much ; yet  when  every  obvious  channel  is 
blocked,  we  grope  toward  the  small  and  ob- 
scure. There  was  nothing  else  left  to  do ; 
after  that  he  would  allow  the  enigma  to 
drop  into  the  abyss  of  undiscoverable  things. 

It  was  about  daybreak  when  he  had  reach- 
ed this  decision,  and  he  at  once  arose.  He 


locked  up  the  house  and  went  out  into  the 
green  patch  which  merged  in  heather  far- 
ther on.  Beyond  the  gate  the  path  branch- 
ed into  three  like  a broad-arrow.  The  road 
to  the  right  led  to  the  Quiet  Woman  and 
its  neighborhood;  the  middle  track  led  to 
Mistover  Knap ; the  left-hand  track  led  over 
the  hill  to  another  part  of  Mistover,  where 
the  child  lived.  On  inclining  into  the  lat- 
ter path  Yeobright  felt  a creeping  chilliness, 
familiar  enough  to  most  people,  and  prob- 
ably caused  by  the  unsuuned  morning  air. 
In  after-days  be  thought  of  it  as  a thing  of 
singular  significance. 

When  Yeobright  reached  tlie  cottage  of 
Susan  Nunsuch,  the  mother  of  the  boy  he 
sought,  he  found  that  the  iumates  were  not 
yet  astir.  But  in  upland  hamlets  the  tran- 
sition from  abed  to  abroad  is  surprisingly 
swift  and  easy.  There  no  dense  partition 
of  yawns  and  toilets  divides  humanity  by 
night  from  humanity  by  day.  Yeobright 
tapped  at  the  upper  window-sill,  which  he 
could  reach  with  his  walking-stick  ; and  in 
three  or  four  minutes  the  woman  came  down. 

It  was  not  till  this  moment  that  Clym  rec- 
ollected her  to  be  the  person  who  had  be- 
haved so  barbarously  to  Eustacia.  It  part- 
ly explained  tlie  insuavity  with  which  the 
woman  greeted  him.  Moreover,  the  boy  had 
been  ailing,  and  Susan,  now,  as  ever  since 
the  night  when  be  had  been  pressed  iuto 
Eustacia’s  service  at  the  bonfire,  attributed 
his  indisposition  to  Eustacia’s  influence  as  a 
witch,  though  she  kept  her  opinion  to  her- 
self. It  was  one  of  those  sentiments  which 
lurk  like  moles  underneath  the  visible  sur- 
face of  manners. 

Yeobright  overcame  his  repugnance,  and 
asked  kindly  for  the  boy ; but  her  manner 
did  not  improve. 

u I wish  to  see  him,”  continued  Yeobright, 
with  some  hesitation ; “ to  ask  him  if  he  re- 
members any  thing  more  of  his  walk  with 
my  mother  than  what  he  has  previously 
told.” 

She  regarded  him  in  a peculiar  and  crit- 
icising manner.  To  any  body  but  a half- 
blind  man  it  would  have  said,  “ You  want 
another  of  the  knocks  which  have  already 
laid  you  so  low.” 

She  called  the  boy  down  stairs,  asked 
Clym  to  sit  down  on  a stool,  and  remarked: 

" Now,  Johnny,  tell  Mr.  Yeobright  any  thing 
you  can  call  to  mind.” 

“ You  have  not  forgotten  how  you  walk- 
ed with  the  poor  lady  on  that  hot  dayt” 
said  Clym. 

“ No,”  said  the  boy. 

“ And  what  she  said  to  you  f” 

The  boy  repeated  the  exact  words  he  had 
used  on  entering  the  hut.  Yeobright  rest- 
ed his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  shaded  bis 
face  with  bis  band ; and  the  mother  looked 
as  if  she  wondered  how  a man  could  want 
more  of  what  had  stung  him  so  deeply. 
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“ She  was  going  to  Alderworth  when  you 
first  met  her  t” 

“ No ; she  was  coming  away.” 

“ That  can't  he.” 

“ Yes ; she  walked  along  with  me.  I was 
coming  away  too.” 

“ Then  where  did  you  first  see  her  f” 

“ At  your  house.” 

“ Attend,  and  speak  the  truth!”  said  Clym, 
sternly. 

“Yes,  Sir;  at  your  house  was  where  I 
seed  her  first.” 

Clym  started  up,  and  Susan  smiled  in  an 
expectant  way,  which  did  not  embellish 
her  face ; it  seemed  to  mean,  “ Something 
sinister  is  coming.” 

“What  did  she  do  at  my  house!” 

“ She  went  and  sat  under  the  trees  at  the 
Devil's  Bellows.” 

“ Good  God ! this  is  all  news  to  me.” 

“You  never  told  me  this  before!”  said 
Susan. 

“ No,  mother,  because  I didn't  like  to  tell 
'ee  I had  been  so  far.  I was  picking  black- 
hearts,  and  they  don't  grow  nearer.” 

“ What  did  she  do  then  !”  said  Yeobright. 

“ Looked  at  a man  who  came  up  and  went 
into  your  house.” 

“That  was  myself— a furze-cutter,  with 
brambles  in  his  hand  !” 

“ No ; 'twas  not  you.  'Twas  a gentleman. 
You  had  gone  in  afore.” 

“ Who  was  he  !” 

“ I don't  know.” 

“ Now  tell  me  what  happened  next.” 

“The  poor  lady  went  and  knocked  at 
your  door,  and  the  lady  with  black  hair 
looked  out  of  the  side  window  at  her.” 

The  boy's  mother  turned  to  Clym  and 
said,  “ This  seems  to  be  something  you  didn’t 
expect !” 

Yeobright  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than 
if  he  had  been  of  stone.  “ Go  on,  go  on,” 
he  said,  hoarsely,  to  the  boy. 

“ And  when  she  saw  the  young  lady  look 
out  of  the  window,  the  old  lady  knocked 
again,  and  when  nobody  came  she  took  up 
the  furze  hook  and  looked  at  it,  and  put  it 
down  again,  and  then  sho  looked  at  the 
fagot  bonds,  and  then  sho  went  away,  and 
walked  across  to  me,  and  blowed  her  breath 
very  hard,  like  this.  We  walked  on  togeth- 
er, she  and  I,  and  I talked  to  her  and  she 
talked  to  me  a bit,  but  not  much,  because 
she  couldn't  blow  her  breath.” 

“Oh!”  murmured  Clym,  in  a low  tone, 
and  bowed  his  head.  “Let’s  have  more,” 
he  said. 

“ She  couldn't  talk  much,  and  she  couldn’t 
walk,  and  her  face  was,  oh ! so  queer.” 

“ How  was  her  face  t” 

“ Like  yours  is  now.” 

The  woman  looked  at  Yeobright,  and  be- 
held him  colorless.  “Isn’t  there  meaning 
in  it !”  she  said,  stealthily.  “ What  do  you 
think  of  her  now  !” 


“ Silence !”  said  Clym,  fiercely.  And  turn- 
ing to  the  boy : “ And  then  you  left  her  to 
die.” 

“No,”  said  the  woman,  quickly  and  an- 
grily. u He  did  not  leave  her  to  die.  She 
sent  him  away.  Whoever  says  he  forsook 
her  says  what’s  not  true.” 

“ Trouble  no  more  about  that,”  answered 
Clym,  with  a quivering  mouth.  “ What  he 
did  is  a trifle  in  comparison  with  what  he 
saw.  Door  kept  shut,  did  yon  say  ! Kept 
shut,  she  looking  out  of  window!  Good 
heart  of  God ! what  does  it  mean  !” 

The  child  shrank  away  from  the  gaze  of 
his  questioner. 

“He  said  so,”  answered  the  mother,  “and 
Johnny's  a God-fearing  boy,  and  tells  no 
lies.” 

“ 1 Cast  off  by  my  son !' — No,  by  my  best 
life,  dear  mother,  it  is  not  so ! But  by  your 
son’s — your  son's — May  all  murderesses 
get  the  torment  they  deserve !” 

With  these  words  Yeobright  went  forth 
from  the  little  dwelling.  The  pupils  of  his 
eyes,  fixed  steadfastly  on  blankness,  were 
vaguely  lit  with  an  icy  shiue;  his  mouth 
had  passed  into  the  phase  more  or  less  im- 
aginatively rendered  in  studies  of  Laocoon. 
The  strangest  deeds  were  possible  to  his 
mood.  But  they  were  not  possible  to  his 
situation.  Instead  of  there  being  before 
him  the  pale  face  of  Eustacia,  and  a mas- 
culine shape  unknown,  there  was  only  the 
imperturbable  countenance  of  the  heath, 
which,  having  defied  the  cataclysmal  on- 
sets of  centuries,  reduced  to  insignificance 
by  its  seamed  and  antique  features  the  wild- 
est turmoil  of  a single  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EUSTACIA  DRESSES  HERSELF  UNDER  SAD 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

A consciousness  of  the  vast  impassivity 
of  all  which  lay  around  him  took  possession 
even  of  Yeobright  in  his  wild  walk  toward 
Alderworth.  He  had  once  before  felt  in  his 
own  person  this  overpowering  of  the  fervid 
by  the  inanimate ; but  then  it  had  tended 
to  enervate  a passion  far  sweeter  than  that 
which  at  present  pervaded  him.  It  was 
once  when  he  stood  parting  from  Enstacia 
in  the  moist  still  levels  beyond  the  hills. 

But  dismissing  all  this,  he  went  onward 
again,  and  came  to  the  front  of  his  house. 
The  blinds  of  Enstacia’s  bedroom  were  still 
closely  drawn,  for  she  was  no  early  riser. 
All  the  life  visible  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
solitary  thrush  cracking  a small  snail  upon 
the  door-stone  for  his  breakfast,  and  his 
tapping  seemed  a loud  noise  in  the  general 
silence  which  prevailed;  but  on  going  to 
the  door  Clym  found  it  unfastened,  the 
young  girl  who  attended  upon  Enstacia  be- 
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ing  astir  in  the  back  part  of  the  premises. 
Yeobright  entered  and  went  straight  to  his 
wife's  room. 

The  noise  of  his  arrival  must  have  aroused 
her,  for  when  he  opened  the  door  she  was 
standing  before  the  looking-glass  in  her 
night  dress,  the  ends  of  the  hair  gathered 
into  oue  hand,  with  which  she  was  coiling 
the  whole  mass  round  her  head,  previous  to 
commencing  toilet  operations.  She  was 
not  a woman  given  to  speaking  first  at  a 
meeting,  and  she  allowed  Clym  to  walk 
across  in  silence  without  turning  her  head. 
He  came  behind  her,  and  she  saw  his  face 
in  the  glass.  It  was  ashy,  haggard,  and 
terrible.  Instead  of  starting  toward  him  in 
sorrowful  surprise,  as  even  Eustacia,  unde- 
monstrative wife  as  she  was,  would  have 
done  in  days  before  she  burdened  herself 
with  a secret,  she  remained  motionless,  look- 
ing at  him  in  the  glass.  And  while  she 
looked,  the  carmine  flush  with  which  warmth 
and  sound  sleep  had  suffused  her  cheeks  and 
neck  dissolved  from  view,  and  the  death- 
like pallor  in  his  face  flew  across  into  hers. 
He  was  close  enough  to  see  this,  and  the 
sight  instigated  his  tongue. 

“ You  know  what  is  the  matter,”  he  said, 
hastily.  “ I see  it  in  your  face.” 

Her  hand  relinquished  the  rope  of  hair, 
and  dropped  to  her  side,  and  the  pile  of 
tresses,  no  longer  supported,  fell  from  the 
crown  of  her  head  about  her  shoulders  and 
over  the  white  night-gown  in  inky  streams. 
She  made  no  reply. 

“ Speak  to  me,”  said  Yeobright,  peremp- 
torily. 

The  blanching  process  did  not  cease  in 
her,  and  her  lips  now  became  as  white  as 
her  face.  One  familiar  with  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy would  have  fancied  that  he  saw  the 
delicate  tissue  of  her  soul  extricating  itself 
from  her  body,  and  leaving  it  a simple  heap 
of  cold  clay.  She  turned  to  him  and  said, 
“Yes,  Clym,  I'll  speak  to  you.  Why  do 
you  return  so  early — can  I do  any  thing  for 
yon  f ” 

“Yes;  you  can  listen  to  me.  It  seems 
that  my  wife  is  not  very  well.” 

“ Why  t” 

“ Your  face,  my  dear ; your  face.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  the  pale  morning  light  which 
takes  your  color  away  t Now  I am  going  to 
reveal  a secret  to  yon.  Ha!  ha!” 

“ Oh,  that  is  ghastly !” 

“Whatt” 

“Your  laugh.” 

“There's  reason  for  ghastliness. — Eusta- 
cia, you  have  held  my  happiness  in  the  hol- 
low of  your  hand,  and  like  a devil  you  have 
dashed  it  down !” 

She  started  back  from  the  dressing-table, 
retreated  a few  steps  from  him,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face.  “Ah!  you  think  to  frighten 
me,”  she  said,  with  a slight  laugh.  “ Is  it 
worth  while  T lam  undefended  and  alone.” 


“ How  extraordinary !” 

“ What  do  you  mean  f” 

“As  there  is  ample  time,  I will  tell  you, 
though  you  know  well  enough.  I mean 
that  it  is  extraordinary  that  you  should  be 
alone  in  my  absence.  Tell  me,  now,  where 
is  he  who  was  with  you  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st  of  August  t Under  the  bed  f 
Up  the  chimney  f” 

A shudder  overcame  her  and  shook  the 
delicate  fabric  of  her  night  dress  through- 
out. “ I do  not  remember  dates  so  exactly,” 
she  said.  “I  can  not  recollect  that  any 
body  was  with  me  besides  yourself.” 

“The  day  I mean,”  said  Yeobright,  his 
voice  growing  louder  and  harsher,  “ was  the 
day  you  shut  the  door  against  my  mother, 
and  killed  her.  Oh,  it  is  too  much — too 
bad !”  He  leaned  over  the  foot  piece  of  the 
bedstead  for  a few  moments,  with  his  back 
toward  her.  Then  rising  again : “ Tell  me ! 
tell  me ! tell  me ! — do  you  hear  f”  he  cried, 
rushing  up  to  her  and  seizing  her  by  the 
loose  folds  of  her  sleeve. 

The  superstratum  of  timidity  which  often 
overlies  those  who  are  daring  and  defiant 
at  heart  had  been  passed  through,  and  the 
mettlesome  substance  of  the  woman  was 
reached.  The  red  blood  inundated  her  face, 
previously  so  pale. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  she  said, 
in  a low  voice,  regarding  him  with  a proud 
smile.  “ You  will  not  alarm  me  by  holding 
on  so ; but  it  would  be  a pity  to  tear  my 
sleeve.” 

Instead  of  letting  go  he  drew  her  closer 
to  him.  “Tell  me  the  particulars  of — my 
mother's  death,”  he  said,  in  a hard,  panting 
whisper;  “or— I'll— I'll—’ ” 

“Clym,”  she  answered,  slowly,  “do  you 
think  you  dare  do  any  thing  to  me  that  I 
dare  not  bear  f But  before  you  strike  me, 
listen.  You  will  get  nothing  from  me  by  a 
blow,  even  though  it  should  kill  me,  as  it 
probably  will.  But  perhaps  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  speak — killing  may  be  all  you 
meau.” 

“ Kill  you.  Do  you  expect  it  f” 

“Ido.” 

“Why?” 

“ No  less  degree  of  rage  against  mo  will 
match  your  previous  grief  for  her.” 

“Phew! — I shall  not  kill  you,”  he  said, 
contemptuously.  “ That  would  be  making 
a martyr  of  you,  and  sending  you  to  where 
she  is;  and  I would  keep  you  away  from 
her  till  heaven  and  hell  come  to  an  end  if  I 
could.” 

“I  almost  wish  you  would  kill  me,”  said 
she,  with  gloomy  bitterness.  “It  is  with 
no  strong  desire,  I assure  you,  that  I play 
the  part  I have  lately  played  on  earth.  You 
are  no  blessing,  my  husband.” 

“ You  shut  the  door — you  looked  out  of 
the  window  upon  her — you  had  a man  in 
the  house  with  you — you  sent  her  away  to 
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die.  The  inhumanity — the  treachery — I 
will  not  touch  you — stand  away  from  me — 
and  confess  every  word !” 

“Never.  FJ1  hold  my  tongue  like  the 
very  death  that  I don’t  mind  meeting,  even 
though  I can  clear  myself  of  half  you  be- 
lieve by  speaking.  Yes,  I will!  Who  of 
any  dignity  would  take  the  trouble  to  clear 
cobwebs  from  a wild  man’s  mind  after  such 
language  as  this?  No;  let  him  go  on,  and 
think  his  narrow  thoughts,  and  run  his 
head  into  the  mire.  I have  other  cares.” 

“ ’Tis  too  much — but  I must  spare  you.” 

“ Poor  charity !” 

“ By  my  wretched  soul  you  sting  me,  Eus- 
tacia.  I can  keep  it  up,  and  hotly  too.  Now 
then,  madam,  tell  me  his  name !” 

“ Never,  I am  resolved.” 

“How  often  does  he  write  to  yout  Where 
does  he  put  his  letters — when  does  he  meet 
you  t Ah,  his  letters ! Do  you  tell  me  his 
name  t” 

“Ido  not.” 

“Then  I’ll  find  it  myself.”  His  eye  had 
fallen  upon  a small  desk  that  stood  near,  on 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her  let- 
ters. He  went  to  it.  It  was  locked. 

“ Unlock  this.” 

“You  have  no  right  to  say  it.  That’s 
mine.” 

Without  another  word  he  seized  the  desk 
and  dashed  it  to  the  fioor.  The  hinge  burst 
open,  and  a number  of  letters  tumbled  out. 

“Stay!”  said  Eustacia,  stepping  before 
him  with  more  excitement  than  she  had 
hitherto  shown. 

“Come,  come!  stand  away!  I must  see 
them.” 

She  looked  at  the  letters  as  they  lay, 
checked  her  feeling,  and  moved  indifferent- 
ly aside;  when  he  gathered  them  up  and 
examined  them. 

By  no  stretch  of  meaning  could  any  but  a 
harmless  construction  be  placed  upon  a sin- 
gle one  of  the  letters  themselves.  The  soli- 
tary exception  was  an  empty  envelope  di- 
rected to  her,  and  the  handwriting  was 
Wildeve’s.  Yeobright  held  it  up.  Eusta- 
cia was  doggedly  silent. 

“ Can  you  read,  madam  T Look  at  this 
envelope.  Doubtless  we  shall  find  more 
soon,  and  what  was  inside  them.  I shall 
no  doubt  be  gratified  by  learning  in  good 
time  what  a well-finished  and  full-blown 
adept  in  a certain  trade  my  lady  is.” 

“Do  you  say  it  to  me— do  yout”  she 
gasped. 

He  searched  further;  but  found  nothing 
more.  “ What  was  in  this  letter  f ” he  said. 

“ Ask  the  writer.  Am  I your  hound,  that 
you  should  talk  to  me  in  this  way  f” 

“ Do  you  brave  me  f do  you  stand  me  out, 
mistress  ? Answer.  Don’t  look  at  me  with 
those  eyes,  os  if  you  would  bewitch  me 
again.  Sooner  than  that,  I’d  die.  You  re- 
fuse to  answer  f” 


“ I wouldn’t  tell  you,  after  this,  if  I were 
as  innocent  as  the  sweetest  babe  in  heaven.” 

“Which  you  are  not.” 

“ Certainly  I am  not,”  she  repeated.  “ If 
to  have  done  no  harm  at  all  is  the  only  in- 
nocence recognized,  I am  beyond  forgive- 
ness. But  I require  no  help  from  your 
conscience.” 

“You  can  resist,  and  resist  again.  In- 
stead of  hating  you,  I could,  I think,  mourn 
for  and  pity  you,  if  you  were  contrite,  and 
would  confess  all.  Forgive  you  I never 
can.  I don’t  speak  of  your  lover — I will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  that 
matter,  for  it  only  affects  me  personally. 
But  the  other:  had  you  half  killed  me;  had 
it  been  that  you  willfully  took  the  sight 
away  from  these  feeble  eyes  of  mine ; I could 
have  forgiven  you.  But  thafs  too  much  for 
nature.” 

“Say  no  more.  I will  do  without  your 
pity.  But  I would  have  saved  you  from  ut- 
tering what  you  will  regret.” 

“I  am  going  away  now.  I shall  leave 
you.” 

“ You  need  not  go,  as  I am  going  myself. 
You  will  keep  just  as  far  away  from  me  by 
staying  here.” 

“ Call  her  to  mind — think  of  her — what 
goodness  there  was  in  her:  it  showed  in 
every  line  of  her  face.  Most  women,  even 
when  but  slightly  annoyed,  show  a flicker 
of  evil  in  some  curl  of  the  mouth  or  some 
corner  of  the  cheek ; but  as  for  her,  never  in 
her  angriest  moments  was  there  any  thing 
malicious  in  her  look.  She  was  angered 
quickly,  but  she  forgave  just  as  readily,  and 
underneath  her  pride  there  was  the  meek- 
ness of  a child.  What  came  of  iti — what 
cared  yout  You  hated  her  just  as  she  was 
learning  to  love  you.  Oh,  couldn’t  you  see 
what  was  best  for  you,  but  must  bring  a 
curse  upon  me,  and  agony  and  death  upon 
her,  by  doing  that  cruel  deed ! What  was 
the  devil’s  name  who  was  keeping  you  com- 
pany and  causing  you  to  add  cruelty  to  her 
to  your  wrong  to  met  Was  it  Wildevet 
Was  it  poor  Thomasin’s  husband  f Heaven, 
what  wickedness!  Lost  your  voice,  have 
you  t It  is  natural  after  detection  of  that 
most  noble  trick.  . . . Eustacia,  didn’t  any 
tender  thought  of  your  own  mother  lead  you 
to  think  of  being  gentle  to  mine  at  such  a 
time  of  weariness  t Did  not  one  grain  of 
pity  enter  your  heart  as  she  turned  away  f 
Think  what  a vast  opportunity  was  then 
lost  of  beginning  a forgiving  and  honest 
course.  Why  did  not  you  kick  him  out,  and 
let  her  in,  and  say,  I’ll  be  an  honest  wife  and 
a noble  woman  from  this  hour.  Had  I told 
you  to  go  and  quench  eternally  our  last 
flickering  chance  of  happiness  here,  you 
could  have  done  no  worse. — Well,  she’s 
asleep  now;  and  have  you  a hundred  gal- 
lants, neither  they  nor  you  can  insult  her 
any  more.” 
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" You  exaggerate  fearfully,”  she  said,  in  a 
faint,  weary  voice ; " but  I can  not  enter  into 
my  defense — it  is  not  worth  doing.  You 
are  nothing  to  me  in  future,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  story  may  as  well  remain  untold. 
I have  lost  all  through  you,  but  I have  not 
complained.  Your  blunders  and  misfor- 
tuues  may  have  been  a sorrow  to  you,  but 
they  have  been  a wrong  to  me.  All  persons 
of  refinement  have  been  scared  away  from 
roe  since  I sank  into  the  mire  of  marriage. 
Is  this  your  cherishing — to  put  me  into  a 
hut  like  this,  and  keep  me  like  the  wife  of  a 
hindt  You  deceived  me — not  by  words, 
but  by  appearances,  which  are — less  seen 
through  than  words.  But  the  place  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  other — as  somewhere 
to  pass  from — into  my  grave.”  Her  words 
were  choked  in  her  throat,  and  her  head 
drooped  down. 

" I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 
Am  I the  cause  of  your  sin  f . . . What,  you 
can  begin  to  shed  tears,  and  offer  me  your 
hand?  Good  God,  can  you!  No,  not  L 
I’ll  not  commit  the  fault  of  taking  that.” 
The  hand  she  had  offered  dropped  nerveless- 
ly, but  the  tears  continued  flowing.  " Well, 
yes,  I’ll  take  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  foolish  kisses  that  were  wasted  there 
before  I knew  what  I cherished.  How  be- 
witched I was!  How  could  there  be  any 
good  in  a woman  that  every  body  spoke  ill 
of!” 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !”  she  cried,  breaking  into 
shaking  sobs  which  choked  her,  and  sink- 
ing on  her  knees.  "Will  you  have  done! 
Oh,  you  are  too  relentless — there’s  a limit 
to  the  cruelty  of  savages ! I have  held  out 
long,  but  you  crush  me  down.  I beg  for 
mercy — I can  not  bear  this  any  longer — it 
is  inhuman  to  go  farther  with  this!  If  I 
had — killed  your — mother  with  my  own 
hand — I should  not  deserve  such  a scour- 
ging to  the  bone  as  this ! Oh ! oh ! God  have 
mercy  upon  a miserable  woman ! . . . You 
have  beaten  me  in  this  game : I beg  you  to 
stay  your  hand  in  pity.  ...  I confess  that 
I — willfully  did  not  undo  the  door  the  first 
time  she  knocked — but — I — should  have  un- 
fastened it  the  second — if  I had  not  thought 
you  had  gone  to  do  it  yourself.  When  I 
found  yon  had  not,  I opened  it,  but  she  was 
gone.  That’s  the  extent  of  my  crime.  Best 
natures  commit  bad  faults  sometimes,  don’t 
they  ! — I think  they  do.  Now  I will  leave 
you — for  ever  aud  ever.” 

"Tell  all,  and  I mil  pity  yon.  Was  the 
man  in  the  house  with  you  Wildeve  !” 

"I  can  not  tell,”  she  said,  desperately, 
through  her  sobbing.  " Don’t  insist  further 
— I can  not  tell.  I am  going  from  this  house. 
We  can  not  both  stay  here.” 

"You  need  not  go:  I will  go.  You  can 
stay  here.” 

" No,  I will  dress,  and  then  I will  go.” 

"Where!” 


" Where  I came  from,  or  elsewhere.” 

She  hastily  dressed  herself,  Yeobrigbt 
moodily  walking  up  and  down  the  room  the 
whole  of  the  time.  At  last  ail  her  things 
were  on.  Her  poor  little  hands  quivered  so 
violently  as  she  held  them  to  her  chin  to 
fasten  her  bonnet  that  she  could  not  tie  the 
strings,  and  after  a few  moments  she  relin- 
quished the  attempt.  Seeing  this,  he  moved 
forward  and  said,  " Let  me  tie  them  ” 

She  assented  in  silence,  and  lifted  her 
chin.  For  once  at  least  in  her  life  she  was 
totally  oblivious  of  the  charm  of  her  atti- 
tude. But  he  was  not,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  aside  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to 
softness. 

The  strings  were  tied ; she  turned  from 
him.  " Do  you  still  prefer  going  away  your- 
self to  my  leaving  you  !”  he  inquired  again. 

"Ido.” 

She  flung  her  shawl  about  her  and  went 
down  stairs,  leaving  him  standing  in  the 
room. 

Eustacia  had  not  long  been  gone  when 
there  came  a knock  at  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room, and  Yeobright  said,  " Well !” 

It  was  the  servant;  and  she  replied: 
"Somebody  from  Mrs.  Wildeve’s  have  called 
to  tell  ’ee  that  the  mis’ess  and  the  baby  are 
getting  on  wonderful  well ; and  the  baby’s 
name  is  to  be  Eustacia  Clymentine.”  And 
the  girl  retired. 

"What  a mockery!”  said  Clym.  "That 
this  unhappy  marriage  should  be  perpetu- 
ated in  that  child’s  name !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MINISTRATIONS  OF  A HALF-FORGOTTEN 
ONE. 

Eusta cia’s  journey  was  at  first  as  vague 
in  direction  as  that  of  thistle-down  in  the 
wind.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She 
wished  it  had  been  night  instead  of  morn- 
ing, that  she  might  at  least  have  borne  her 
misery  without  the  possibility  of  being  seen. 
At  length  she  turned  her  steps  toward  her 
grandfather’s  house.  On  reachiug  it  she 
found  the  front-door  closed  and  locked. 
Mechanically  she  went  round  to  the  end, 
where  the  stable  was,  and  on  looking  in  at 
the  stable  door  she  saw  Charley  standing 
within. 

" Captain  Drew  is  not  at  home  !”  she  said. 

"No,  ma’am,”  said  the  lad,  in  a flutter  of 
feeling ; " he’s  gone  to  Southerton,  and  won’t 
be  home  till  night.  And  the  servant  is 
gone  home  for  a holiday.  So  the  house  is 
locked  up.” 

Eustacia’s  face  was  not  visible  to  Charley 
as  she  stood  at  the  doorway,  her  back  be- 
ing to  the  sky,  and  the  stable  but  indiffer- 
ently lighted;  but  the  wildness  of  her 
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manner  arrested  his  attention  at  once.  She 
turned  and  walked  away  across  the  inclos- 
ure to  the  gate,  and  was  hidden  by  the  hank. 

When  she  had  disappeared,  Charley,  with 
misgiving  in  his  eyes,  slowly  came  from  the 
stable  door,  and  going  to  another  point  in 
the  bank,  he  looked  over.  Eustacia  was 
leaning  against  it  on  the  outside,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands,  and  her  head  press- 
ing the  dewy  heather  which  bearded  the 
bank’s  outer  side.  She  appeared  to  be  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  the  circumstance  that 
her  bonnet,  hair,  and  garments  were  becom- 
ing wetted  and  disarranged  by  the  moisture 
of  her  cold,  harsh  pillow.  Clearly  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

Charley  had  always  regarded  Eustacia  as 
Eustacia  had  regarded  Clym  when  she  first 
beheld  him — as  a romantic  and  sweet  vis- 
ion, scarcely  incarnate.  He  had  been  so 
Bhut  off  from  her  by  the  dignity  of  her  look 
and  the  pride  of  her  speech,  except  at  that 
one  blissful  interval  when  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  her  hand,  that  he  had  hardly  deem- 
ed her  a woman,  wingless  and  earthly,  sub- 
ject to  household  conditions  and  domestic 
jars.  The  inner  details  of  her  life  he  had 
only  conjectured.  She  had  been  a lovely 
wonder,  predestined  to  an  orbit  in  which 
the  whole  of  his  own  was  but  a point ; and 
this  sight  of  her,  leaning  like  a helpless,  de- 
spairing creature  against  a wild  wet  bank, 
filled  him  with  an  amazed  horror.  He  could 
no  longer  remain  where  he  was.  Leaping 
over,  he  came  up,  touched  her  with  his  fin- 
ger, and  said,  tenderly,  “You  are  poorly, 
ma’am.  What  can  I do  f” 

Eustacia  started  up,  and  said,  “ Ah,  Char- 
ley — you  have  followed  me.  You  did  not 
think  when  I left  home  in  the  summer  that 
I should  come  back  like  this  V9 

“ I did  not,  dear  ma’am.  Can  I help  you 
now  t” 

“ I am  afraid  not.  I wish  I could  get  into 
the  house.  I feel  giddy — that’s  all.” 

“Lean  on  my  arm,  ma’am,  till  we  get  to 
the  porch,  and  I will  try  to  open  the  door.” 

He  supported  her  to  the  porch,  and  there 
depositing  her  on  a seat,  hastened  to  the 
back,  climbed  to  a window  by  the  help  of  a 
ladder,  and  descending  inside,  opened  the 
door.  Next  he  assisted  her  into  the  room, 
where  there  was  an  old-fashioned  horse- 
hair settee  as  large  as  a donkey  wagon. 
She  lay  down  here,  and  Charley  covered  her 
with  a cloak  he  found  in  the  hall. 

“ Shall  I get  you  something  to  eat  and 
drink  t”  he  said. 

“ If  you  please,  Charley.  But  I suppose 
there  is  no  fire.” 

“ I can  light  it,  ma’am.” 

He  vanished,  and  she  heard  a splitting  of 
wood  and  a blowing  of  bellows;  and  pres- 
ently he  returned,  saying,  “ I have  lighted  a 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  now  I’ll  light  one 
here.” 


He  lit  the  fire,  Eustacia  dreamily  observ- 
ing him  from  her  couch.  When  it  was 
blazing  up  he  said,  “Shall  I wheel  you 
round  in  front  of  it,  ma’am,  as  the  morning 
is  chilly  t” 

“ Yes,  if  you  like.” 

“ Shall  I go  and  bring  the  breakfast  now  T” 

“ Yes,  do,”  she  murmured,  languidly. 

When  he  had  gone,  and  the  dull  sounds 
occasionally  reached  her  ears  of  his  move- 
ments in  the  kitchen,  she  forgot  where  she 
was,  and  had  for  a moment  to  consider  by 
an  effort  what  the  sounds  meant.  After  an 
interval  which  seemed  short  to  her  whose 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  he  came  in  with 
a tray,  on  which  steamed  tea  and  toast. 

“Place  it  on  the  table,”  she  said.  “I 
shall  be  ready  soon.” 

He  did  so,  and  retired  to  the  door : when, 
however,  he  perceived  that  she  did  not  move, 
he  came  back  a few  steps. 

“ Let  me  hold  it  to  you,  if  you  don’t  wish 
to  get  up,”  said  Charley.  He  brought  the 
tray  to  the  front  of  the  conch,  where  he 
knelt  down,  adding,  “I  will  hold  it  for 
you.” 

Eustacia  sat  up  and  poured  out  a cap  of 
tea.  “ You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Charley,” 
she  murmured,  as  she  sipped. 

“ Well,  I ought  to  be,”  said  he,  diffidently, 
taking  great  trouble  not  to  rest  his  eyes  upon 
her,  though  this  was  their  only  natural  po- 
sition, Eustacia  being  immediately  before 
him.  “ You  have  been  kind  to  me.” 

“ How  have  I ?”  said  Eustacia. 

“You  let  me  hold  your  hand  when  yon 
were  a maiden  at  home.” 

“Ah,  so  I did.  Why  didido  that?  My 
mind  is  lost — it  had  to  do  with  the  mum- 
ming, had  it  not  f” 

“ Yes,  you  wanted  to  go  in  my  place.” 

“ I remember.  I do  indeed  remember  too 
well !” 

She  again  became  utterly  downcast,  and 
Charley,  seeing  that  she  was  not  going  to 
eat  or  drink  any  more,  took  away  the  tray. 

Afterward  ho  occasionally  came  in  to  see 
if  the  fire  was  burniug,  to  ask  her  if  she 
wanted  any  thing,  to  tell  her  that  the  wind 
had  shifted  from  south  to  west,  to  ask  her 
if  she  would  like  him  to  gather  her  some 
blackberries ; to  all  which  inquiries  she  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  or  with  indifference. 

She  remained  on  the  settee  some  time 
longer,  when  she  aroused  herself  and  went 
up  stairs.  The  room  in  which  she  had  for- 
merly slept  still  remained  much  as  she  had 
left  it,  and  the  recollection  that  this  forced 
npon  her  of  her  own  greatly  changed  and 
infinitely  worsened  situation  again  set  on 
her  face  the  undetermined  and  formless 
misery  which  it  had  worn  on  her  first  ar- 
rival. She  peeped  into  her  grandfather’s 
room,  through  which  the  fresh  autumn  air 
was  blowing  from  the  open  windows.  Her 
eye  was  arrested  by  what  was  a familiar 
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sight  enough,  though  it  broke  upon  her 
now  with  a uew  significance. 

It  was  a brace  of  pistols,  hanging  near 
the  head  of  her  grandfathers  bed,  which  he 
always  kept  there  loaded  as  a precaution 
against  possible  burglars,  the  house  being 
very  lonely.  Eustacia  regarded  them  long, 
as  if  they  were  the  page  of  a book  in  which 
she  read  a new  and  a strange  matter.  Quick- 
ly, like  one  afraid  of  herself,  she  returned 
down  stairs,  and  stood  in  deep  thought. 

41  If  I could  ouly  do  it,”  she  said.  44  It 
would  be  doing  much  good  to  myself  and 
all  connected  with  me ; and  no  harm  to  a 
single  one.” 

The  idea  seemed  to  gather  force  within 
her,  and  she  remained  in  a fixed  attitude 
nearly  ten  minutes,  when  a certain  finality 
was  expressed  in  her  gaze,  and  no  longer 
the  blankness  of  indecision. 

She  turned  and  went  up  the  second  time — 
softly  and  stealthily  now — and  entered  her 
grandfather’s  room,  her  eyes  at  once  seek- 
ing the  head  of  the  bed.  The  pistols  were 
gone. 

The  instant  nullification  of  her  accumu- 
lated purpose  by  their  absence  affected  her 
brain  as  a sudden  vacuum  affects  the  body ; 
she  nearly  fainted.  Who  had  done  this! 
There  was  only  one  person  on  the  premises 
besides  herself.  Eustacia  involuntarily  turn- 
ed to  the  open  window  which  overlooked  the 
garden  as  far  as  the  bank  which  bounded  it. 
On  the  summit  of  the  latter  stood  Charley, 
sufficiently  elevated  by  its  height  to  see  into 
the  room.  His  gaze  was  directed  eagerly 
and  solicitously  upon  her. 

She  went  down  stairs  to  the  door,  and 
beckoned  to  him. 

44  You  have  taken  them  away.” 

44  Yes,  ma’am.” 

44  Why  did  you  do  itf” 

“I  saw  you  looking  at  them  too  long.” 

44  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?” 

44  You  have  been  heart-broken  all  the 
morning,  as  if  you  did  not  want  to  live.” 

44  WellT” 

44  And  I could  not  bear  to  leave  them  in 
your  way.  There  was  meaning  in  your  look 
at  them.” 

44  Where  are  they  now  !” 

44  Locked  up.” 

44  Where!” 

44  In  the  stable.” 

44  Give  them  to  me.” 

44  No,  ma’am.” 

44  You  refuse  f” 

44 1 do.  I care  too  much  for  you  to  give 
'em  up.” 

She  turned  aside,  her  face  for  the  first 
time  softening  from  the  stony  immobility 
of  the  earlier  day,  and  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  resuming  something  of  that  delicacy 
of  cut  which  was  always  lost  in  her  mo- 
ments of  despair.  At  last  she  confronted 
him  again. 


44  Why  should  I not  die  if  I wished  V she 
said,  tremulously.  44 1 have  made  a bad 
bargain  with  life,  and  I am  weary  of  it, 
weary.  And  now  you  have  hindered  my 
escape.  Ob,  why  did  you,  Charley  ! What 
makes  death  painful,  except  the  thought  of 
others’  grief! — and  that  is  absent  in  my 
case,  for  not  a sigh  would  follow  me !” 

44  All,  it  is  trouble  that  has  done  this!  I 
wish  in  my  very  soul  that  he  who  brought 
it  about  might  die  and  rot,  even  if  ’tis  trans- 
portation to  say  it!” 

44  Charley,  no  more  of  that.  What  do  yon 
mean  to  do  about  this  you  have  seen  !” 

44  Keep  it  close  as  night,  if  you  promise 
not  to  think  of  it  again.” 

44  You  need  not  fear.  The  moment  has 
passed.  I promise.”  She  then  went  away, 
entered  the  house,  and  lay  down. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  her  grandfather 
returned.  He  was  about  to  question  her 
categorically;  but  on  looking  at  her  he 
withheld  liis  words. 

44  Yes ; it  is  too  bad  to  talk  of,”  she  slow- 
ly returned,  in  answer  to  his  glance.  44  Can 
my  old  room  be  got  ready  for  me  to-night, 
grandfather!  I shall  want  to  occupy  it 
again.” 

He  did  not  ask  what  it  all  meant,  or  why 
she  had  left  her  husband ; but  ordered  the 
room  to  be  prepared. 


THE  THOU  S AND- AND-THIRD 
NIGHT. 

ALL  fiction  born  of  genius  is  but  an 
image  of  the  true.  The  one  is  the 
mirror’s  reflection,  the  other  is  the  living 
face  of  beauty.  The  one  is  the  shadow 
trembling  on  the  water,  the  other  is  the 
mountain  peak  rising  up  toward  heaven. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  this  simple  propo- 
sition find  proof  so  signal  as  in  the  Arabia n 
eights  Entertainments . There  the  philoso- 
pher, in  deep  study  of  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  the  Orient,  finds  an  almost  breath- 
ing picture  of  the  actual  life  of  nations 
whose  historic  periods  stretch  backward  to 
the  very  dawn  of  time.  All  the  gorgeons- 
ness  of  the  royal  and  great ; all  the  shifts 
of  the  poor  and  mean  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  enslaved  and*  wretched  life ; all  the 
strange  freaks  of  human  fortune ; and  all 
the  superstitions  that  people  the  universe 
with  beiugs  monstrous  and  beneficent,  whose 
conflicting  influences  are  ever  affecting  and 
controlling  the  destinies  of  men — all  this, 
and  more,  is  there.  On  every  page  the  wild- 
est of  romances;  on  every  page  the  most 
vivid  of  literal  histories. 

But  the  reader  is  not  to  be  misled ; above 
all  must  he  not  bo  disgusted  with  what  he 
might  regard  as  a twaddling  critique  upon 
a book  placed  by  the  voice  of  centuries 
above  the  reach  either  of  praise  or  blame. 
So,  after  one  or  two  brief  preliminaries,  the 
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introduction  shall  give  way  to  the  story. 
First,  the  kinship  of  the  subject  suggested 
the  title.  Secondly,  the  number  one  thou- 
sand and  three  was  affixed  because  the  au- 
thor knew  that  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
had  written  the  one-thousand-and-second 
night,  but  did  not  know  whether  auy  sub- 
sequent pen  had  produced  a one-thousand- 
and-third.  If  there  be  any  such  addition 
to  the  immortal  one  thousand  and  one,  the 
present  writer  begs  that  his  humble  chap- 
ter may  be  duly  numbered  according  to  its 
order  in  the  series,  and  indulges  the  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  the  last,  should  events 
equally  remarkable  continue  to  occur  in 
this  strangely  ordered  world. 

L 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
there  lived  in  the  city  of  Constantinople 
two  young  men,  bearing  respectively  the 
names  of  Yohannes  and  Ibrahim.  As  the 
names  import,  the  former  was  a Greek,  the 
latter  a Moslem.  Yohannes  was  a bread- 
seller,  Ibrahim  a tobacconist.  Their  stalls 
were  directly  opposite  each  other  at  the  end 
of  the  Egyptian  Bazar.  At  that  time  the 
old  fierceness  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross  had  not  much  abated,  and  there  was 
consequently  very  little  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  Moslems  and  Christians  of  the 
city.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  how- 
ever, these  two  young  men  became  first  ac- 
quainted, then  friendly,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  mutual  regard  ripened  into  an  ar- 
dent attachment.  Perhaps  they  were  too 
young  to  be  bigots,  or  too  dull  to  see  the 
fine  points  of  opinion  on  which  human 
hearts  have  so  often  been  divided  and  im- 
paled; or  natural  taste  and  congeniality 
may  have  drawn  them  together ; or  it  may 
be  that  they  were  born  philosophers,  and 
therefore  either  too  proud  or  too  tolerant  to 
permit  speculative  differences  to  keep  them 
asunder.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  their  friendship  was  so  marked  and 
beautiful  that  it  became  a theme  for  com- 
ment throughout  their  entire  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  the  means  of  exciting 
a similar  sentiment  toward  them  in  the  bos- 
oms of  their  neighbors,  who  but  for  this 
might  have  passed  them  by  with  iudiffer- 
ence.  At  all  events,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
nowhere  in  all  the  teeming,  crowded  laby- 
rinths of  Old  Stamboul  were  two  young  men 
to  be  found  enjoying  an  equal  degree  of  the 
popular  esteem.  Meanwhile  the  profits  of 
their  business  not  only  supplied  their  wants, 
hut  procured  for  them  the  pleasures  suited 
to  their  age  and  adapted  to  their  station  in 
life.  They  ought  to  have  been  contented 
and  happy,  but  they  wero  not.  He  who  is 
born  for  greatness,  though  forewarned  that 
he  is  leaving  happiness  forever,  must  go 
forward  and  accomplish  his  destiny.  One 
of  these  two  young  friends  had  thus  been 


predoomed.  After  long  years  of  toil  and 
solicitude  he  was  first  to  reach  the  dazzling 
summit,  and  then  to  make  his  friend  par- 
taker of  his  fortunes.  Obscure  as  was  his 
birth  and  station,  there  slumbered  in  the 
heart  of  Ibrahim  a great  ambition.  As  time 
progressed,  the  passion  awoke,  and  day  by 
day  he  discussed  with  his  friend  the  ways 
and  means  for  its  gratification.  Changes 
were  constantly  taking  place  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  imperial  government,  and 
it  so  happened,  at  the  juncture  to  which 
this  part  of  our  story  belongs,  that  a new 
governor  had  been  ordered  to  one  of  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Ibrahim, 
apprised  of  the  fact,  after  making  many  in- 
quiries, reached  the  conclusion  that  his  time 
had  come.  With  prudent  secrecy  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  when  all  had  been  completed  he  stepped 
over  to  the  stall  of  his  friend,  and  said  to  him, 

“Yohannes,  I am  going  away.” 

“Where  are  you  going,  aud  what  fort” 
was  the  surprised  and  eager  reply. 

“ I am  going  in  the  train  of  the  new  Pasha 
of  Bagdad  to  seek  my  fortune.  I have  an 
impression  that  I shall  succeed.  If  I do,  I 
will  surely  remember  you.” 

The  scene  that  followed  was  tender  and 
affecting.  Neither  of  them  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  pain  of  separation,  they  silently 
embraced  and  parted,  Ibrahim  promising  to 
write  to  his  friend. 

The  young  adventurer  had  merely  re- 
ceived permission  to  attach  himself  to  the 
pasha’s  household.  There  was  to  be  no  sal- 
ary. Conveyance  and  food  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, and,  as  there  might  be  occasion,  he 
was  to  make  himself  useful  in  return  for 
these  favors.  Now  in  a Turkish  household, 
especially  that  of  a high  official,  opportu- 
nity can  not  long  be  wanting,  especially  if 
it  be  apparent  that  the  person  waiting  for 
service  has  both  talent  and  integrity.  Ibra- 
him was  richly  endowed  with  these  qual- 
ifications. Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  train 
set  out  from  the  capital  when  the  resources 
and  skill  of  the  young  tobacconist  were 
perceived  by  the  manner  in  which  he  sug- 
gested improvements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
journey,  and  devised  means  for  its  unex- 
pected emergencies.  Every  day  some  new 
occasion  called  for  his  assistance,  and  by 
one  and  another  the  value  of  his  services 
and  the  obvious  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter were  duly  reported.  Recognition  came 
sooner  than  he  expected.  Before  the  jour- 
ney was  concluded  he  was  assigned  to  one 
of  the  subordinate  posts  in  the  household. 
Therein  he  acquitted  himself  so  satisfacto- 
rily that  on  the  arrival  of  the  pasha  at  the 
seat  of  his  government  Ibrahim  was  ap- 
pointed his  private  secretary.  Here  again 
he  exhibited  capacity  corresponding  to  the 
increased  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  station,  and  from  this  was  raised  to  the 
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rank  of  Kekiya  Bey,  or  Deputy  Pasha,  be- 
coming, in  fact,  the  real  governor  of  the 
province ; for  whenever  a Turkish  pasha  can 
find  a proper  person  for  this  high  trust, 
he  resigns  to  him  with  it  all  the  cares  of 
state,  takes  to  the  softest  apartments  of  his 
palace,  steals  all  the  money  he  safely  can, 
and  appropriates  to  himself  the  honors  of 
the  administration.  Thus  fortunately  did 
it  happen  for  the  new  Pasha  of  Bagdad. 
And  in  justice  to  the  fame  of  Ibrahim  the 
fact  should  not  be  omitted  here  that  of  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  was  the  most  difficult 
to  govern.  Its  territory  was  very  exten- 
sive, including  the  whole  of  ancient  Assyria 
proper,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chal- 
dea. Then  its  long  frontier  was  the  divid- 
ing lino  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
had  to  be  guarded  with  courage  that  would 
never  falter,  and  vigilauc©  that  would  never 
sleep.  Besides  all  this,  the  native  chiefs 
had  long  enjoyed  a degree  of  independence 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt, 
were  sensitive,  captious,  and  insolent,  and 
seldom  refused  a favorable  pretext  for  re- 
bellion aud  civil  war.  Despite  these  grave 
difficulties,  however — thanks  to  the  just 
rule,  good  judgment,  and  tact  of  the  deputy 
— the  country  was  preserved  in  peace,  the 
revenues  were  duly  collected,  and  the  peo- 
ple experienced  a degree  of  satisfaction  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This  happy 
state  of  affairs  was  prolonged  through  sev- 
eral years,  when  the  cholera  came  sweeping 
down  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  upon  its 
baleful  wings  wafted  the  soul  of  the  pasha 
away  to  that  paradise  of  his  Prophet  which 
is  to  reward  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  every 
true  Moslem.  Over  this  sad  event  there 
was  general  lamentation  in  the  city  and 
provinces ; and  when  the  burial  rites  had 
been  suitably  performed,  a petition  was  for- 
warded to  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  praying 
that  Ibrahim,  the  Kchiya  Bey , might  be  ap- 
pointed Pasha  of  Bagdad.  This  document 
being  signed  by  all  the  rich  merchants  and 
men  of  consequence  in  the  pashalic,  the  re- 
quest was  promptly  granted.  The  author- 
ity Ibrahim  had  exercised  in  fact  he  was 
now  clothed  with  in  form,  amid  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Results  advantageous  to  himself  as  well  .as 
beneficial  to  the  people  naturally  followed. 
As  the  responsible  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, his  great  talents  for  affairs  became 
more  manifest,  and  his  popularity  increased 
from  year  to  year.  By  this  time  his  name 
began  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
imperial  divan ; and,  upon  the  occurrence 
of  serious  discontents  and  outbreaks  in  the 
pashalic  of  Syria,  the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  was 
transferred  by  imperial  decree  to  that  prov- 
ince, of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital. 
In  this  new  jurisdiction  the  sway  of  Ibra- 
him extended  from  the  western  limits  of 


Asia  Minor  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  The 
holy  cities  of  Medina,  Mecca,  and  Jerusalem 
were  included  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
tobacconist  of  Stamboul  was  a successor  of 
the  Arabian  caliphs,  and  a great  king  in 
every  thing  except  the  name.  And  even 
now  his  fortunes  had  not  reached  their  ut- 
most height.  A rich  and  vast  section  of 
the  empire  acknowledged  his  authority,  but 
the  whole  was  soon  to  feel  and  sway  to  the 
magic  influence  of  his  skillful  and  mighty 
hand.  From  Damascus  he  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  Constantinople  that  he  might  as- 
sume the  office  of  Grand  Vizier.  A subject 
could  ascend  no  higher.  In  official  dignity 
he  was  next  the  Sultan ; in  real  power  he 
was  on  the  throne.  The  sword  and  the 
sceptre  of  Mohammed  the  Second  might  be 
combined  to  stimulate  the  conceptions  of 
his  genius  and  enforce  the  mandates  of  his 
will. 

And  now,  from  the  supreme  altitude  and 
splendor  of  his  exaltation,  will  he  ever 
deign  to  think  of  Yohannes,  the  bread-sell- 
er, in  his  humble  stall  at  the  end  of  the 
Egyptian  Bazar  ? Verily  he  has  succeeded 
beyoud  his  own  wildest  anticipations.  Will 
he  keep  the  promise  made  when  he  parted 
from  liis  friend t “I have  an  impression  that 
I shall  succeed.  If  I do,  I will  surely  remem- 
ber you.”  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed. 
That  is  a space  of  time  long  enough  and 
having  forces  strong  euough  to  work  mar- 
vellous changes;  and  truly  in  the  circum- 
stances of  one  of  the  friends  it  has  wrought 
events  upon  which  superstition  might  well 
affix  the  stamp  of  miracle,  and  which  any 
rational  faith  might  well  attribute  to  the 
interposition  of  an  almighty  God.  Yohan- 
nes is  still  a poor  bread-seller.  Ibrahim  is 
Grand  Vizier,  and  controls  the  empire  of 
the  Ottomans.  Will  he  remember  f We 
shall  see. 

One  day,  shortly  after  getting  himself 
fairly  settled  in  his  new  dignity,  be  sum- 
moned two  of  his  mdbaeheree — officers  of  his 
household — and  said  to  them,  “ Go  down  to 
the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Bazar;  inquire 
there  for  a Greco-Annenian  bread-seller 
named  Yohannes,  and  if  yon  find  him,  bring 
him  to  me.”  The  officers  instantly  proceed- 
ed upon  their  mission.  As  they  passed 
along  the  bazar  their  uniforms  were  recog- 
nized, and  the  busy  vendors  paused  in  their 
trafficking  to  greet  them  with  profound 
salutations.  Inquiring  of  a neighbor  as 
they  approached,  they  were  directed  to  the 
door  of  the  bread  stall,  in  which  they  found 
Yohannes  seated,  waiting  to  accommodate 
the  wishes  of  his  customers.  When  the 
usual  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  the 
officers  said  to  him,  with  that  directness 
and  brevity  which  is  characteristic  of  abso- 
lute authority,  “The  Grand  Vizier  wants 
you.”  Quo  not  familiar  with  the  secrecy  of 
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allegations  and  the  summary  enforcement 
of  penalties  which  mark  the  administration 
of  government  in  the  old  despotic  nations 
of  the  East  can  not  conceive  the  terrible 
consternation  which  instantly  seized  the 
humble  bread-seller’s  mind.  “The  Grand 
Vizier  wants  you”  was  a summons  which 
he  naturally  regarded  as  equivalent  to  his 
death-warrant.  “ What,”  he  excitedly  ex- 
claimed, “can  the  Grand  Vizier  want  with 
me  f I am  nothing  but  a poor  bread-seller. 
I have  worked  hard  these  many  years  to 
support  my  wife  and  children.  This  one 
care  has  wholly  occupied  my  time.  I take 
no  interest  in  state  affairs.  I know  nothing 
about  such  things,  nor  have  ever  given  to 
them  a thought  in  all  my  life.  Who  can 
have  been  so  wicked  and  cruel  as  to  accuse 
me  of  participating  in  intrigues  against  the 
government  f”  He  knew  that  the  author- 
ities loved  repose,  that  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  trouble  themselves  about  matters 
of  a private  nature,  and  hence  the  only  rea- 
son he  could  think  of  for  being  summoned 
was  that  something  directly  or  indirectly 
treasonable  had  been  charged  to  his  account 
before  the  divan.  And  he  well  knew  how 
the  divan  dealt  with  offenders  of  that  class. 
The  officials,  however,  knew  nothing,  and 
in  reply  to  all  his  inquiries  and  protesta- 
tions merely  said,  “ We  know  nothing  be- 
yond our  order,  which  is  to  take  you  to  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Have  the  goodness  to  make 
ready.  We  must  not  be  delayed.”  The 
bread-seller  was  an  old  resident  and  greatly 
beloved,  and  by  this  time  there  was  a scene 
in  front  of  his  door.  His  family  hung  upon 
his  neck,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  fate 
and  their  own.  His  neighbors  were  looking 
on  in  tearful  silence,  or  exchanging  whis- 
pers as  to  the  mysterious  summons ; and  os 
he  went  away  with  the  officers  their  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  with  that  despairing  look  which 
is  felt  to  be  the  last  in  this  world.  The  Mos- 
lems of  Stamboul  are  accustomed  to  call  any 
one  Satan  who  is  particularly  distinguished 
either  for  wisdom  or  wickedness.  So,  as  the 
form  of  Yohannes  disappeared  from  the  ba- 
zar, the  universal  exclamation  was,  “ What 
grand  Satan  can  it  be  who  has  preferred  ac- 
cusations against  that  good  man  ?”  On  ar- 
riving at  the  palace,  Yohannes  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  admission  several  hours.  Among 
the  crowd  in  the  antechamber  he  recognized 
certain  of  his  own  neighbors,  and,  going  up 
to  them,  inquired  if  they  knew  why  he  had 
been  ordered  to  appear.  But  they  did  not, 
and,  moreover,  treated  him  with  something 
of  the  coldness  which  the  prudent  and  tim- 
id always  evince  toward  one  who  has  fallen 
under  the  frown  of  power.  Finally  his  turn 
came,  and  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  whose  fame  in 
the  East  had  preceded  him  to  the  capital. 
Deeply  agitated  and  bewildered,  he  fell  upon 
4is  face  and  began  protesting  his  innocence, 


declaring  that  he  was  nothing  but  a poor 
bread-seller,  whose  days  and  nights  had  been 
occupied  with  the  care  of  supporting  his 
family,  that  he  knew  nothiug  of  state  af- 
fairs, and  had  never  in  his  life  spent  a 
thought  upon  such  subjects,  requesting  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accusa- 
tion, desiring  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
confront  his  accusers,  and  begging  that  his 
neighbors,  who  had  known  him  all  his  life 
long,  might  be  allowed  to  testify  to  his  good 
character.  Meanwhile  the  Grand  Vizier  had 
been  endeavoring  to  correct  his  mistake. 
“Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  good  man,” said  he. 
“Yon  misapprehend  the  design  of  my  sum- 
mons. No  complaint  has  been  made  against 
you.  No  one  intends  you  harm.  Rise  up 
and  compose  yourself.”  Thus  kindly  the 
bread-seller  was  made  to  apprehend  his  er- 
ror, and  rising  up,  assumed  a respectful  at- 
titude, and  waited  the  official  explanation. 
But,  to  his  surprise,  for  some  moments  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  The  agitation  had  passed 
out  of  his  own  and  entered  into  the  minis- 
ter's bosom.  Now  in  turn  the  Grand  Vizier 
appeared  so  deeply  moved  that  he  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  feelings.  With  a yearn- 
ing similar  to  that  with  which  Joseph  is 
said  to  have  regarded  his  brethren,  he  con- 
tinued to  survey  his  humble  auditor  from 
head  to  foot.  At  last,  having  regained  his 
composure,  he  turned  slightly  upon  his  cush- 
ions, and  said,  “Are  you  Yohannes  Giras,  the 
bread-seller,  from  the  top  of  the  Egyptian 
Bazar  in  Old  Stamboul  f” 

“ The  same,  ray  lord,”  was  the  respectful 
and  subdued  reply. 

“ Do  you  remember  one  Ibrahim,  a Mos- 
lem tobacconist,  whose  stall  was  directly  in 
front  of  your  own  t” 

“Remember  him  I Certainly,  my  lord. 
I have  good  reason  to  remember  him.  He 
was  my  bosom-friend.  The  happiest  hours 
of  my  early  life  were  passed  in  his  compan- 
ionship. He  left  Stamboul  in  the  train  of 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  saying  that  he  waB 
going  to  seek  his  fortune,  that  he  had  an 
impression  that  he  should  succeed,  that,  if 
not  disappointed,  ho  would  surely  remem- 
ber me,  and  promised  to  inform  me  by  letter 
of  the  state  of  his  affairs.  But  from  that 
day  to  this  I have  never  heard  of  him,  and 
suppose  he  must  have  died  at  the  opening  of 
his  career.  He  was  my  best-beloved  friend, 
and  in  all  things  honorable  and  faithful. 
These  many  years  I have  numbered  him 
with  the  dead,  and  shall  not  cease  to  mourn 
my  loss  till  I rejoin  him  at  the  gates  of 
paradise.” 

“Do  I resemble  himf”  continued  the 
minister. 

“ Why,  no,  my  lord,  not  that  I can  per- 
ceive in  the  least.” 

“ Well,  you  are  not  to  be  blamed.  Time 
works  wondrous  changes  in  men  and  things. 
I know  you  to  be  Yohannes  Giras,  the  bread- 
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seller,  and  I now  assure  you  that  I am  Ibra- 
him, the  tobacconist ;”  and  rising  from  the 
divan,  the  Grand  Vizier  fell  upon  the  neck 
of  his  humble  friend,  kissing  him,  and  sob- 
bing like  a child.  When  the  feelings  which 
followed  the  disclosure  had  in  a measure 
subsided,  the  Vizier  said  to  the  bread-seller: 
“You  have  alluded  to  the  promise  I gave 
you  the  day  we  parted,  and  I sent  for  you 
to-day  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.  Hence- 
forth you  are  the  Saraff  of  the  Sadrazam” 
(Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Vizier).  The  bread- 
seller  was  astounded  at  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  confidence,  and  protested  his  unfit- 
ness for  so  great  a place.  But  his  friend 
knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  and, 
to  encourage  him,  said,  “ You  have  natural- 
ly good  sense,  and  I know  you  to  be  honest, 
which  is  even  more  important  to  my  pur- 
pose. What  you  do  not  know  you  will  soon 
learn.  I will  explain  to  you  the  whole  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  accounts  at  the  begin- 
ning. If,  as  you  proceed,  any  thing  should 
seem  intricate,  don’t  trouble  any  one  else  to 
instruct  you,  but  come  straight  to  me,  and 
in  a little  while  all  will  be  plain  and  easy.” 
Then  taking  him  to  the  apartmeut  where 
the  treasures  were  kept,  the  Vizier  added : 
“Here’s  so  much  gold.  Here’s  so  much  sil- 
ver. Here’s  so  much  copper.  Here  are  the 
books.  Here  is  the  key.  You  are  to  re- 
ceive and  disburse  all  the  revenues,  official 
and  personal,  that  pass  through  my  hands. 
We  have  been  strangely  reunited,  and  hence- 
forth we  are  never  to  part.” 

The  evening  of  that  day  witnessed  a sin- 
gular scene  of  excitement  and  rejoicing  in 
the  Egyptian  Bazar  of  Old  Stamboul.  The 
good  people  of  that  bazar  had  seen  their 
beloved  neighbor  led  away  in  the  morning, 
believing  that  he  would  receive  the  “ bow- 
string,” and  that  his  dead  body  would  that 
night  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bosporus.  Such  was  the  probable  fate  of 
all  political  offenders.  Judge,  therefore,  of 
their  surprise  and  exultation!  The  Vizier 
had  taken  his  measures  expressly  in  view 
of  these  very  effects.  Accordingly,  when 
they  left  the  Treasury,  Ibrahim  returned  to 
the  divan,  committing  Yoliannes  to  an  offi- 
cer who  had  received  instructions.  So,  be- 
ing conducted  to  a private  room  in  the  pal- 
ace, he  found  all  the  preparations  complete, 
and  was  desired  at  once  to  array  himself 
in  the  appropriate  uniform  of  his  office. 
Thence  he  was  guided  by  his  escort  to  an 
open  court,  where  an  Arabian  charger,  splen- 
didly caparisoned,  awaited  his  pleasure,  and 
a groom  and  pipe-bearer  were  found  ready 
to  attend  upon  his  motions.  Thus  mounted 
and  attended,  it  was  Yohannes,  no  longer 
the  bread-seller,  but  Saraff  of  the  Sadrazam, 
who  was  seen  returning  at  the  close  of  the 
day  to  announce  to  his  family  and  friends 
the  wonderful  chauge  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  fortunes.  In  proportion  to  the  grief 


of  the  morning  was  the  tumultuous  joy  of 
the  evening.  And  verily  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  change.  The  lamp  of  Alad- 
din had  worked  miracles  upon  a larger  scale, 
but  none  of  them  was  more  marvellous  than 
the  series  of  events  they  had  just  witnessed 
with  their  own  eyes. 

The  family  of  Yohannes  was  removed  to 
apartments  in  the  palace  of  his  friend  that 
were  furnished  in  a style  suited  to  its  new 
dignity.  He  quickly  mastered  the  duties 
of  his  position.  The  old  friendship  was  re- 
newed and  never  impaired.  When  death 
came  to  Ibrahim,  Yohannes  was  present  to 
close  the  eyes  of  his  friend  and  benefactor. 
The  bereavement  he  sustained  did  not  occa- 
sion the  loss  of  his  position.  He  continued 
to  be  Saraff  to  succeeding  Grand  Viziers,  ac- 
cumulated a large  fortune,  and  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  crowned  with  honors,  and 
leaving  a name  embalmed  alike  in  the  grate- 
ful recollections  of  Moslems  and  Christians. 

n. 

Yohannes  had  two  sons.  The  elder  was 
called  after  his  father,  and  the  younger  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Yorghios,  that  is,  plain 
George,  in  the  English  tongue.  Their  father, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  sent 
for  liis  sons,  that  he  might  impart  to  them 
his  dying  counsels  aud  benediction.  After 
referring  to  the  strange  vicissitudes  that 
had  so  happily  resulted  in  his  own  eleva- 
tion, he  paused,  and,  with  a look  that  be- 
spoke unutterable  affection  and  solicitude, 
then  feebly  resumed,  saying,  “My  strength 
fails  me,  and  it  is  well,  for  all  that  I desire 
to  say  may  be  comprehended  in  one  short 
sentence:  Never  give  a bribey  and  nera'  take 
one .”  These  were  the  last  words  of  the  man 
who  had  so  amply  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  friendship  of  the  faithful  and  illustrious 
Ibrahim. 

The  elder  son  Yohannes  established  him- 
self in  business  as  a banker,  and  in  the 
progress  of  time  became  enormously  rich. 
But  even  the  largest  legitimate  gains  were 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
avarice.  Disregarding  the  dying  counsel 
of  his  father,  he  took  bribes,  engaged  in  in- 
trigues against  the  government,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  bowstring,  and  the 
whole  of  his  immense  estate  was  confisca- 
ted. In  justice  to  his  memory,  however,  it 
must  be  added  that  there  were  uot  wanting 
those  who  regarded  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
as  a mere  pretext  intended  to  justify  his  de- 
struction, with  a view  to  the  appropriation 
of  his  immense  estate.  At  all  events,  such 
was  his  untimely  and  terrible  fate. 

The  younger  son,  Yorghios,  was  of  a dif- 
ferent temperament  from  his  brother.  A 
wise  moderation  seems  to  have  been  the  rul- 
ing law  of  his  nature.  From  the  period  of 
his  youth,  when  he  first  began  to  mingle  in 
the  society  of  the  capital,  he  was  known  fa- 
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miliarly  aa  Cheleby  Yorghaki , that  is,  George 
the  Gentleman.  The  interest  of  his  father 
"with  the  divan  sufficed  to  procure  for  him 
the  appointment  of  chokhagi , or  merchant 
of  the  palace.  At  that  time  there  were  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  persons  attached  to 
the  court ; and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
chokhagi  to  supply  all  the  jewels  and  costly 
stuffs  that  were  needed  either  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  palace  or  the  proper  celebration 
of  its  ceremonies.  His  position  was  there- 
fore very  responsible  and  lucrative,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  no  less  dangerous.  All  its 
functions  were  to  he  performed  amid  the 
jealousies  of  rival  courtiers  and  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  an  absolute  master,  whose 
smile  was  life,  and  whose  frown  might  be 
death  at  any  moment.  According  to  the 
custom  of  that  country,  George  was  affianced 
in  boyhood,  and  upon  arriving  at  a suitable 
age  was  married  to  a young  Armenian  lady 
of  distinguished  family,  of  excellent  under- 
standing and  moral  qualities,  and  of  great 
personal  beauty.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
the  stream  of  their  married  life  flowed  gen- 
tly along.  But  one  thing  was  wanting  to 
render  their  felicity  complete.  They  were 
childless.  Had  they  known  the  abyss  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow  around  which  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  guiding  their  foot- 
steps, they  would  not  have  repined  at  their 
loneliness.  They  were  as  happy  as  they 
could  be  in  each  other.  Prosperity  filled  their 
cup  to  overflowing.  They  had  an  elegant 
home  in  the  city,  and  a beautiful  Bummer 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus. 
Trains  of  servants  waited  to  do  their  bid- 
ding. Reluctant  eyes  followed  their  outgo- 
iug,  grateful  voices  welcomed  their  return. 
Still  the  old  vacuum  remained,  but  even  this 
was  in  a measure  about  to  be  supplied. 
Early  one  Sabbath  morning,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, Yorghaki  went  to  the  Greek  Church  to 
perform  his  devotions.  As  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  door  he  discovered  a basket  filled 
with  something,  and  upon  lifting  the  cloth 
a female  infant,  handsomely  dressed,  looked 
up  into  his  face  and  smiled.  Never,  perhaps, 
did  the  remembrance  of  his  childless  condi- 
tion strike  him  with  so  deep  a sense  of  pain. 
As  he  stood  gazing  into  its  face  the  helpless 
little  stranger  seemed  to  appeal  to  him  for 
protection,  and  he  decided  to  take  it  to  his 
home,  and,  upon  his  wife’s  concurrence,  that 
it  should  be  adopted  as  their  own.  The 
sight  of  the  husband’s  frail  burden  kindled 
anew  the  feeling  of  maternity  in  the  child- 
less woman’s  heart,  and  from  that  moment 
the  unknown  infant  took  the  place  that 
would  have  been  filled  by  her  own  child. 
As  years  passed  on  the  adopted  one  grew 
into  a fresh,  healthy,  intelligent  girl ; and 
then  into  a full,  matured,  beautiful,  and 
joyous  woman.  All  the  advantages  wealth 
could  purchase  in  the  great  cosmopolitan 
capital  of  the  Moslem  Empire  were  con- 


ferred by  the  parents  upon  their  adopted 
daughter.  Besides  her  native  dialects — 
Turkish  and  Armenian — she  attained  com- 
plete mastery  of  English,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  even  such  command  of  ancient  Greek 
as  enabled  her  to  become  familiar  with  the 
poems,  tragedies,  and  histories  that  have 
descended  to  modem  times  as  the  richest 
inheritance  of  the  past.  To  all  these  stores 
of  modem  belles-lettres  and  old  classic  eru- 
dition were  added  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments of  embroidery,  drawiug,  painting, 
music,  and  dancing.  She  was  an  apt  schol- 
ar. The  occupation  of  her  life  was  to  learn, 
to  amuse  herself,  and  to  entertain  her  fond 
father  and  mother.  And  now  the  supreme 
wish  of  the  doting  parents  was  that  their 
daughter  might  be  a happy  wife  and  mother. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  Oriental 
usage,  they  set  about  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant task  of  selecting  for  her  a husband. 
After  many  observations  and  inquiries,  and 
many  anxious  consultations  between  them- 
selves, the  fortunate  person  on  whom  their 
choice  fell  was  a handsome  young  Greek  of 
good  education,  family,  and  character,  who 
already  held  the  honorable  post  of  inter- 
preter to  the  Russian  embassy,  and  whose 
prospects  of  further  advancement  were 
promising  and  well  assured.  When  their 
conclusion  was  announced  to  their  daughter 
she  expressed  no  repugnance,  but  accepted 
it  as  though  it  had  been  the  result  of  her 
own  judgment  and  affection.  Parental  au- 
thority in  all  those  countries  is  paramount, 
and  opposition  or  reluctance  in  such  a case 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  filial  impiety 
never  to  be  anticipated  in  any  respectable 
family.  As  their  fortune  was  ample,  and 
the  daughter  their  only  child,  the  question 
of  expense  was  but  little  regarded,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding  were  made 
upon  a corresponding  scale  of  profusion  and 
magnificence.  The  richest  stuffs  and  the 
most  precious  jewels  were  purchased  for  the 
adornment  of  the  bride.  A feast  was  cele- 
brated for  seven  successive  days,  to  which 
the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited  each 
day  in  the  order  of  their  social  rank  and 
station.  On  Sabbath  evening  the  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  presence  of  an  as- 
sembly composed  of  the  chief  ministers  of 
the  Sultan,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Sabbath  dawned  brightly,  and 
a tranquil  evening  closed  the  brilliant  day. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  guests  arrived  in 
a splendor  of  attire  and  with  a pomp  of  at- 
tendance befitting  the  grand  and  auspicious 
occasion.  Their  hosts  received  them  with 
all  the  graciousness  for  which  they  were 
famed  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  capital. 
The  spacious  rooms  were  filled  with  a splen- 
did throng.  In  groups  and  Bingle  pairs  they 
laughed  and  chatted  together  as  the  even- 
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ing  darkened  into  deeper  night.  Servants 
in  gay  attire  distributed  refreshments.  Mu- 
sic breathed  upon  the  scene  her  sweetest 
strains.  And  now  the  hour  had  come.  But, 
strange  to  tell,  there  was  no  descending 
footsteps  upon  the  stairs.  The  Primate,  in 
full  pontificals,  had  taken  his  position,  and, 
with  book  of  service  in  hand,  waited  the 
appearance  of  the  groom  and  bride.  Silence 
reigned.  Still  they  did  not  come.  The  as- 
sembly, by  mutual  interchange  of  glances, 
gave  sign  that  the  suspense  was  becoming 
painful.  The  mother,  first  to  feel  the  slight- 
est jar  in  the  general  harmony,  quickly  but 
quietly  disengaging  herself  from  the  com- 
pany, ascended  to  the  apartments  from 
which  the  bridal  train  was  expected.  The 
groom  stood  waiting  at  the  door.  Being 
asked  for  his  bride,  he  bowed,  and  pointed 
to  the  adjoining  room.  The  mother  enter- 
ed, but  the  room  was  empty  and  silent. 
First  she  said  to  herself,  “ She  means  to 
play  some  little  trick  upon  me.”  Then, 
turning  to  her  toilet,  she  found  the  casket 
open  and  all  her  jewels  gone.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  dread  truth  dashed  upon  her 
mind,  and  uttering  one  long  despairing  cry, 
fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  Soon  the  expect- 
ed denouement  came.  The  daughter  had  in- 
dulged a secret  attachment,  against  which 
it  seems  she  had  struggled  in  vain,  and  at 
that  late  hour  had  fled  from  her  home  in 
company  with  the  man  whom  she  really 
loved.  The  catastrophe  was  fearful.  The 
guests  for  the  moment  were  spell-bound  and 
speechless.  The  instinct  of  good-breeding 
came  to  their  relief.  Feeling  iu  their  hearts 
that  words  could  in  such  circumstances  be 
of  no  avail,  they  lingered  not  to  express 
their  sympathy,  profoundly  painful  though 
it  was,  but  silently  withdrew  from  the  now 
desolate  mansion,  and  sorrowfully  returned 
to  their  homes. 

Upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  two 
persons  in  apparent  disguise  had  gone  down 
the  river  in  a boat  that  was  rowed  very  rap- 
idly. The  absconding  lovers,  hoping  they 
might  obtaiu  forgiveness  and  permission  to 
consummate  their  nuptials  in  a proper  man- 
ner, took  refuge  in  a Greek  convent  located 
on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  But 
their  fond  persuasion  was  never  to  be  real- 
ized. Next  morning  the  parents  assembled 
their  servants  and  strictly  enjoined  them 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  daughter’s  return, 
she  should  not  be  admitted.  Meanwhile 
the  government  authorities  instituted  a 
search,  and  the  parties  were  found.  The 
young  man  was  banished  from  the  city,  the 
young  woman  ordered  back  to  her  home. 
She  obeyed,  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  was 
refused.  She  returned  agaiu  and  again,  and 
met  the  same  reception.  Homeless  and 
friendless,  she  knew  not  where  to  turn.  Yet, 
fortunately  for  the  erring,  they  are  seldom 
wholly  deserted.  Moved  with  compassion, 


a Greek  family  of  the  city  received  lier  into 
their  house.  From  this  refuge  she  watched 
for  opportunities,  and  several  times  when 
her  parents  came  into  Pera  she  threw  her- 
self at  their  feet,  and  begged  for  pardon  and 
reconciliation.  But  they  silently  passed  on. 
She  had  outraged  them  beyond  forgiveness. 
She  had  alike  betrayed  their  love  and  their 
honor,  and  seeing  there  was  no  hope — that 
they  would  never  speak  to  nor  notice  her 
again — she  accepted  the  addresses  of  and 
was  married  to  a young  Greek,  whose  edu- 
cation and  social  rank  were  greatly  inferior 
to  her  own.  So  far  as  is  known  she  was 
faithful  to  her  husband.  As  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  and  the  mother  of  a poor  man’s 
children,  she  toiled  like  a slave  to  rear  her 
family.  Such  is  the  hard  lot  of  all  poor 
women  in  the  East.  Her  varied  accom- 
plishments were,  in  her  altered  circum- 
stances, of  little  value,  and  indeed  may  bo 
said  to  have  augmented  the  bitterness  of 
her  fate.  Her  health  was  soon  broken,  and 
her  early  beauty  gradually  vauished.  Some 
years  after  her  marriage  she  renewed  the 
attempt  at  reconciliation  with  her  parents, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  to  be  their 
slave  if  they  would  permit  her  to  return  to 
their  roof ; but  they  wrere  immovable.  And 
yet  what  they  felt  to  be  their  honor  was 
only  thus  steadfastly  cherished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  as  well  as  their  daugh- 
ter’s peace.  All  the  cousequeuces  of  the 
one  fatal  step  were  inexpressibly  mournful. 
The  husband  who  had  been  chosen  for  her 
never  became  interested  in  another,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty  years  died  unmarried.  The 
lover  for  whom  she  sacrificed  all  was  never 
heard  of  subsequent  to  his  banishment. 
Her  mother  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  shock  produced  by  the  elopement.  In 
fact,  her  heart  was  broken.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  she  was  struck  down  by  paral- 
ysis, and  remained  a helpless  and  suffering 
invalid  the  rest  of  her  life. 

1IL 

It  now  remains  only  to  trace  the  fortunes 
of  the  afflicted  husband  and  father  to  the 
close  of  his  eventful  life.  Blighted  in  his 
domestic  affections,  his  home,  once  so  hap- 
py, had  become  little  else  than  a refuge 
where  undisturbed  he  might  nurse  his  sa- 
cred griefs.  Instead,  however,  of  abandon- 
ing himself  to  repining,  he  endeavored  to 
accept  his  deep  personal  sorrows  in  a spirit 
of  gentle  resignation,  striving  meanwhile  to 
be  more  than  ever  conscientious  and  earnest 
in  the  discharge  of  his  personal  and  official 
obligations. 

And  it  behooved  him  to  be  thus  faithful 
to  his  trust.  The  times  were  growing 
troublous.  Great  changes,  and  with  them 
probably  great  calamities,  were  felt  to  be 
impending.  After  various  indications  of 
discontent,  about  midsummer  of  the  year 
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13 — a storm  broke  out  that  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  stato  from  its  centre  in 
the  capital  to  tho  bounds  of  its  remotest 
provinces.  Selim  tho  Third  was  dethroned 
and  imprisoned.  Mustapha  assumed  the 
sceptre.  Tho  severities  of  the  usurper  soon 
provoked  a counter-revolution.  The  gen- 
eral of  tho  forces  at  Salonica  headed  the 
revolt.  So  secretly  was  the  movement 
planned  and  executed  that  the  shouts  of 
the  assailants  as  they  advanced  upon  tho 
gates  of  the  Seraglio  first  apprised  tho  pal- 
ace of  its  danger.  The  first  thought  of 
Mustapha  was  to  dispatch  Selim,  and  the 
first  thought  of  the  insurgent  general  was 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  Gen- 
eral slaughter  and  pillage  succeeded  the 
capture  of  the  palace.  When  the  assault 
began,  Yorghaki  was  engaged  in  transacting 
some  business  with  the  chief  eunuch.  This, 
functionary,  attempting  flight,  was  detected 
and  cut  down.  Through  the  slow  hours  of 
tho  terrible  afternoon  Yorghaki  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  all  that  was  passing,  and  wait- 
ed in  momentary  expectation  of  being  dis- 
covered and  put  to  death.  But  for  some 
unknown  reason  the  thoughts  of  the  victors 
were  not  turnod  toward  his  position.  With 
night  came  cessation  of  the  work  of  blood, 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  he  stole 
quietly  from  the  palace,  crossed  the  garden 
to  tho  sea-shore,  and  taking  a boat,  was 
rowed  over  to  the  same  convent  in  which 
his  unhappy  daughter  had  taken  refuge. 
But  his  place  of  retreat  was  suspected,  and 
so  about  midnight  of  the  following  day  a 
loud  rapping  was  heard  at  the  convent 
gates.  Yorghaki  knew  its  meaning.  The 
soldiers  had  come  for  him.  Arising  quickly 
he  dressed  himself,  sent  for  his  confessor, 
received  the  sacrament,  and  thus  prepared 
for  death  was  led  away.  The  soldiers  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Seraglio,  and  kept  him 
under  guard  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  he  was  taken  to  one  of  tho  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  palace,  where  he 
found  assembled  tho  new  masters  of  the 
empire.  They  all  knew  him,  and  he  knew 
them  all.  After  tho  customary  salutations, 
one  of  them  said : “ Yorghaki,  you  aro  doubt- 
less aware  of  tho  late  events.  As  the  result 
of  them  we  have  here  certain  articles  for 
distribution,  upon  the  value  of  which  we 
desire  your  judgment.  We  know  that  in 
matters  of  this  kind  there  is  no  one  so  well 
informed  os  yourself,  and  hence  wo  have 
deemed  it  best  to  avail  ourselves  of  your  as- 
sistance.” 

There  was  a large  accumulation  of  pre- 
cious stuffs,  jewels,  aud  gold,  once  tho  prop- 
erty of  persons  connected  with  the  late  gov- 
ernment whom  the  revolutionists  had  put 
to  death  or  driven  into  banishment.  Yor- 
ghaki was  only  too  glad  to  be  ablo  to  render 
a service  to  men  occupying  the  seats  of  su- 
preme power,  and  accordingly  set  himself  at 
Vou  L VII.— No.  342.-59 
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once  to  the  work  of  assorting  and  appraise- 
ment. All  that  day  aud  the  next  he  was 
thus  employed.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  he  was  ordered  to  tho  assistance  of  a 
pasha  whom  he  knew  to  be  famed  for  his 
imperious  and  crnel  disposition;  this  was 
the  dread  official  who  generally  presided 
over  criminal  trials,  aud  superintended  the 
execution  of  tho  victims.  In  their  work  of 
appraisement  and  appropriation  the  pre- 
vious day  a diamond  of  rare  excellence  had 
been  awarded  to  this  pasha  at  Yorgliaki’s 
particular  request,  who,  knowing  his  passion 
for  precious  stones,  hoped  thus  to  conciliate 
him  and  secure  his  favor.  So  when  he  went 
to  the  pasha’s  office,  he  carried  the  diamond 
with  him  as  a means  of  propitiation.  Draw- 
ing it  carefully  from  his  bosom,  ho  present- 
ed it,  with  the  remark  that  there  was  not 
such  another  stone  in  the  whole  city  or  em- 
pire. The  pasha  received  tho  gift  with  ev- 
ident satisfaction.  Taking  it  daintily  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  finger,  he  held  it  np 
to  tho  light,  and  as  it  gavo  forth  its  flashes 
his  dark  eyes  kindled  with  an  intense  pleas- 
ure. After  surveying  it  thus  for  several 
minutes,  ho  returned  the  precious  trifle  to 
its  casket,  saying,  “Yorghaki,  I believe  yon ; 
there  is  not  another  such  stone  as  that  in 
all  Islam.”  Tho  moment  now  seemed  pro- 
pitious. Yorghaki,  regarding  himself  os  a 
doomed  man,  and  believing  that  ho  would 
ho  dispatched  tlio  moment  there  should  be 
no  further  need  of  his  services,  began  to 
appeal  to  the  pasha  for  his  protection. 

“ You  have  known  me,”  said  he,  “ long  and 
well.  You  know  I speak  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  in  the  political  strifes  of  the  empire 
I have  taken  no  part.  My  transactions  with 
tho  government  have  been  of  a purely  com- 
mercial character,  and  in  these  I have  not 
knowingly  wronged  any  man,  living  or  dead. 
Now  I have  done  you  what  you  are  pleased 
to  regard  as  a groat  favor.  Let  mo  there- 
fore appeal  to  you  for  protection,  and  en- 
treat your  Highness  to  save  my  life.” 

“Your  life!”  exclaimed  the  pasha,  with 
real  or  affected  surprise.  “No  ono  has  ever 
thought  of  doiug  harm  to  you,  Yorghaki.” 

With  this  assurance  they  proceeded  to 
business.  When  their  work  was  finished 
at  this  office,  they  went  to  another,  where 
there  was  a large  amount  of  less  valnablo 
plunder.  Having  appropriated  this,  the 
pasha  said, 

“ Now,  Yorghaki,  what  wonld  you  like  to 
have  f” 

“ I want  nothing,”  he  roplied,  “ hut  my 
life.” 

“That,”  continued  tho  pasha,  “is  in  no 
danger.  No  one  ha9  dreamed  of  taking 
your  life.  You  have  rendered  us  valuable 
service,  and  what  wo  desire  is  to  make  you 
a suitable  compensation.  There  are  three 
houses  in  Pera  to  be  assigned  to  some  one. 
Which  one  of  the  three  will  you  accept?” 
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Yorgbaki  declined  to  take  either,  or  to  re- 
ceive any  reward  whatever.  But  the  pasha 
insisted,  saying, 

“You  are  excited  and  crazy.  If  your 
neighbors  were  to  learn  of  your  conduct, 
they  would  think  you  had  lost  your  head. 
Go  homo  and  rest ; get  yourself  calm ; then 
oome  back  and  make  your  choice.” 

But  on  this  point  Yorghaki  was  immova- 
ble. The  rule  of  his  life  had  been  never  to 
receive  a gift,  and  he  would  not  violate  it, 
though  it  were  to  save  his  life. 

“ Well,  well,”  replied  the  stern  pasha, 
smiling,  “ have  it  your  own  way  this  time. 
If  I had  not  undoubted  proof  to  the  contra- 
ry, I should  think  you  had  lost  your  senses. 
Go  to  your  homo  in  peace,  and  the  blessing 
of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  go  with  you.” 

Yorghaki’s  family,  on  hearing  of  his  arrest, 
gave  him  up  for  lost,  and  when  he  returned 
they  received  him  as  one  raised  from  the 
dead.  For  three  days  and  nights  death  had 
been  constantly  before  his  eyes.  He  was  not 
conscious  during  that  time  of  having  eaten 
or  slept.  With  his  safe  return  came  a de- 
vouring sense  of  hunger,  and  when  this  had 
been  appeased  ho  sank  into  a profound  sleep 
of  twenty  continuous  boors. 

When  Selim’s  old  friend  the  Biractar  had 
overthrown  the  usurpingMustapha,he  found 
after  an  anxious  search  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne,  whose  nurse  had  concealed 
him  in  a bake-oven,  and  ho  was  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  Sultan  of  the  empire.  This 
was  Mahmoud,  who  subsequently  became  so 
famous  for  his  utter  destruction  of  the  Jan- 
izaries— a corps  of  foreign  troops  which  had 
for  many  years  overaw  ed  the  throne  and  en- 
slaved the  country.  This  decisive  step  w as 
taken  toward  the  close  of  his  reign.  Under 
the  rule  of  this  accomplished  and  strong- 
handed prince  Yorghaki  continued  in  the 
post  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  occupied. 
But  perils  constantly  surrounded  him.  The 
Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  Halet  Effendi,  was 
jealous  of  his  influence,  and  hated  him  for 
his  honesty.  The  soldiers  of  that  red-hand- 
ed tyrant  came  three  times  and  pillaged  his 
house,  bringing  each  time  from  their  dread- 
ed master  this  message  : “ Your  life  is  in  my 
hands.  Be  quiet  or  I will  take  it !”  Each 
time  that  he  was  robbed  ho  refurnished  his 
house,  fearing  if  the  robbers  returned  aud 
found  nothing  that  the  bloody  threat  would 
bo  executed.  In  the  mean  time  he  thought 
it  better  to  submit  to  the  outrages  than  to  in- 
cur the  danger  of  making  formal  complaint 
against  an  enemy  so  unrelenting  and  pow- 
erful. The  Sultan  had  assured  him  Of  his 
protection,  but  he  knew  there  were  many 
ways  in  which  his  life  could  be  taken  with- 
out exposing  to  suspicion  the  author  of  the 
deed.  Long  impunity  was  at  last  the  means 
of  bringing  the  Aga  to  justice.  His  pre- 
sumption and  violence  increased  beyond  en- 
durance, aud  became  so  notorious  as  to  at- 


tract the  attention  of  the  divan.  Inquiries 
were  instituted.  The  various  enormities  of 
the  offender  were  exposed.  By  royal  decree 
Halet  was  deposed  from  command  and  ex- 
iled to  Broussa,  writh  the  promise,  it  is  said, 
that  his  life  should  be  spared  ; but  he  was 
beheaded  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
that  city.  Thus  Yorghaki  was  relieved 
from  the  malicious  designs  and  cruel  exac- 
tions of  the  only  enemy  ho  seems  to  have 
had  during  a long  and  checkered  life. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Aga,  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Greek  revolution,  the  destruc- 
tion of  sevoral  of  his  houses  by  fire,  and  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  certain  business  exper- 
iments largely  reduced  the  estate  of  Y'or- 
ghaki.  These  reverses  obliged  him  to  sell 
his  country  residence.  Upon  the  proceeds 
of  this,  with  the  interest  of  some  small 
investments,  he  was  enabled  to  spend  his 
last  years  in  quiet  comfort ; and  after  a life 
so  frequently  imperilled  and  60  marked  by 
extraordinary  vicissitudes,  ho  died  in  his 
bed  in  the  year  1848,  cherishing  the  hope 
of  a Christian,  and  regretted  by  all  who  had 
ever  known  his  name. 

And  now  for  the  verification  of  our  story. 
The  incidents  embraced  in  it  were  given  to 
the  writer  when  he  was  in  the  East  in  1667 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  The  doctor  is 
a cousin  of  ex-Vice-President  Hamlin,  was 
missionary  in  Turkey  many  years  under  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  and  is  now  well  known  in 
this  country  as  the  president  of  Robert  Col- 
lege,* Constantinople.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Yorgbaki  and  bis  unfortu- 
nate daughter,  and  from  their  lips  received 
many  times  the  particulars  as  herein  rela- 
ted. When  Robert  College  was  organized, 
as  a temporary  accommodation  for  the 
school,  Dr.  Hamlin  purchased  of  Yorghaki 
his  country  residence  at  Bebek.  The  writer 
there  first  made  the  excellent  doctors  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  the  identical  parlor 
where  the  daughter’s  marriage  ceremony 
was  to  have  been  performed  lie  had  the 
pleasure  of  smoking  a pipe  with  him  and 
drinking  a cup  of  coffee.  From  the  second 
branch  of  the  story  the  Scotch  author,  Mac- 
farlane,  drew  the  materials  for  his  novel 
entitled  The  Armenian.  The  story  in  all  its 
parts  illnstrates  the  proverb  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 


TO  ROSES  BLOOMING  AMID  THE 
SNOW. 

Why  let.  O Seigneur,  those  pale  roses  bloom. 

When  all  is  shivering  ’neath  the  winter  gloom  T 
Helas ! thon  shouldsfc  have  blossomed  months  ago. 
Poor  flowers,  shut  up  your  leaves  beneath  the  snow ! 

But  no  I bloom  on— within  the  human  heart 
Sunshine  and  tears  are  never  far  apart; 

Beside  those  cold  white  flakes  the  flowers  have  yet 
more  charm, 

And  near  the  flowers  the  hoar-frost  less  alarm. 
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THE  POWER  AND  PATHOS  OF 
EURIPIDES. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  disparaging 
representations  of  Aristophanes,  prov- 
ing their  injustice  by  the  excessive  malev- 
olence they  exhibit,  Euripides  had  a high 
place  assigned  to  him  by  the  ancient  critics. 
In  the  popular  estimation  he  was  even  re- 
garded as  chief  of  the  great  trio.  What 
most  contributed  to  this  was,  doubtless,  his 
power  of  pathetic  painting.  According  to 
the  scale,  as  commonly  expressed,  Aeschy- 
lus was  the  most  sublime  and  religious, 
Sophocles  the  most  correct  in  diction  and 
skillful  in  his  plots,  Euripides  the  great 
master  of  all  the  Greek  poets  in  calling  out 
the  tender  emotions.  This,  however,  is  not 
mere  word-painting  or  a display  of  artificial 
sentimentality.  The  effect  is  produced  in 
the  use  of  the  plainest  language,  and  some- 
times by  what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  home- 
liest style.  The  power  is  in  the  selection 
of  the  moving  subject,  the  exquisite  mate- 
rial of  the  picture.  Of  this  the  freshness 
and  vividness  are  preserved  in  the  simplest 
representation,  free,  in  the  main,  from  any 
marring  rhetorical  artifice,  such  as  Euripi- 
des is  fond  of  in  his  moralizing  strains,  and 
on  account  of  which  he  was  sometimes  call- 
ed the  oratorical  poet.  In  his  deeply  pa- 
thetic pictures  there  is  nothing  which  the 
reader  detects  as  un impassioned  art,  design- 
ed to  call  his  attention  to  the  skill  of  the 
painter,  and  thus  betraying  itself  by  its 
chilling  interruption  of  the  How  of  tender 
emotion.  Tennyson  and  Joaquin  Miller 
may  do  this,  but  such  44  May  Queen”  senti- 
mentalities or  tender  prettinesses  are  for- 
eign to  the  sober  Muse  of  the  great  Greek 
tragedian. 

Among  masterpieces  of  this  kind  may  be 
reckoned  the  dying  Bpeech  of  Iphigeneia  at 
the  sacrifice  in  Aulis,  the  farewell  address 
of  Makaria  in  the  Heraclid®,  as  she  yields 
herself  in  like  manner  a sacrificial  offering 
for  her  land  and  kin.  Medea’s  frantic  wail- 
ing over  the  children  she  is  about  to  slay 
might  be  cited  as  a still  more  striking  ex- 
ample, were  it  not  that,  in  that  case,  the 
pathetic,  most  moving  as  it  is,  is  overpow- 
ered by  the  other  fell  passions  that  fill  us 
with  awe  and  terror.  So  in  the  other 
dramas  referred  to — the  Alcestis,  the  Iphi- 
geneia, and  the  Heraclid® — the  melting 
tenderness  which  would  otherwise  be  pre- 
dominant is  overshadowed  by  the  great 
idea  of  self-sacrifice — such  a favorite  in 
Grecian  poetry,  epic  and  dramatic.  The 
Greek  presentations  of  this,  like  the  Hebrew 
in  the  pathetic  story  of  Jephthali’s  daugh- 
ter, would  seem  like  a type  of  that  ineffable 
doctrine  which  forms  the  central  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  thought  affects  us  as  we 
read  the  dying  words  of  Makaria  (blessed 
one)  as  she  “ pours  out  her  soul  unto  death” 


(Heraclidce,  80),  The  case  differs  from  that 
of  the  Iphigeneia  in  its  purer  voluntariness, 
and  from  that  of  the  Alcestis  in  the  tragic 
accompaniment  of  a bloody  death. 

Ye  sec  me,  in  my  maiden  parity, 

Giving  myself  to  die  for  this  dear  band 

Of  brothers,  and  of  kindred  most  beloved. 

Now  fare  ye  well,  and  be  ye  richly  blest 

With  all  that  good  for  which  my  heart  is  piercc’d. 

Put  lKK\rj(jia  for  ofitXta , and  how  holy  as  well 
as  touching  is  the  suggestion  to.  which  it 
gives  rise!  It  is  the  shadow  of  a greater 
truth.  It  is  no  far-fetched  semblance  that 
brings  to  mind  the  words, 44  Remember  me — 
my  body  broken — broken  for  you — for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.” 

But  the  pathetic  itself,  and  aside  from  any 
accompanying  ideas  of  heroism  or  sacrifice, 
may  be  sublime,  os  Longinus  bolds  in  his 
treatise  Ilcpi  "Vif/ovc.  It  is  elevating  as  well 
as  refining.  To  a similar  effect  speaks  Ar- 
istotle in  his  famous  definition  of  tragedy 
as  a representation  designed  44  to  purify  the 
soul  through  the  passion  of  fear  and  pity,” 
though  the  more  modern  analysis  would  sep- 
arate them  as  in  some  respects  inharmonious 
if  not  alien  elements. 

In  the  passage  translated  and  made  the 
chief  subject  of  this  article  it  is  all  pity, 
all  tender  and  melting  compassion,  without 
room  for  any  other  emotion.  Homer  fre- 
quently uses  the  apparently  paradoxical 
phrase,  V/ifpoc  yooio — the  44  desire  of  grief  ” — 
the  indulgence  of  grief,  as  though  there 
were  something  like  a joy  in  it,  or  a sadness 
wo  did  not  wish  to  lose.  It  is  a strange 
mystery  of  the  human  soul,  one  of  those 
dualities  which  prove  its  supernatural  ori- 
gin as  distinguished  from  the  merely  ani- 
mal nature.  He  is  more  or  less  than  man 
who  knows  not  the  luxury  of  tears.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  pa- 
thetic representations  of  Euripides  the  in- 
tensity of  touder  emotion  becomes  actually 
painful,  though  still  retaining  its  strange 
fascination.  The  bare  story  is  enough  to 
melt  the  fiintiest  heart,  and  in  its  plain  re- 
cital— the  simplest  possible  in  style  and  dic- 
tion, and  with  just  enough  of  rhythm  to  raise 
the  subjective  interest — every  word  may  be 
said  to  bo  dripping  with  pathos.  Its  mourn- 
ful effect  is  truly  characterized  in  the  words 
of  that  stern  man  of  business,  tbe  Grecian 
herald,  Taltbybius : TToXAuiv  ifxoi  batcpvujv 
dyutybe  (“From  mine  eyes,  even,  wringing 
many  tears”). 

The  Troades,  or  Trojan  Women,  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  called  tbe  most  pathetic  of  the 
Euripidean  dramas.  On  this  account  we 
may  venture  to  say  it  ought  to  he  more  read 
in  our  colleges ; and  some  of  our  excellent 
American  scholars,  who  have  well  served 
the  public  in  this  way,  ought  to  make  a 
text-book  of  it,  with  suitable  annotations. 
It  would  furuish  an  admirable  sequel  to  the 
Homeric  story,  calliug  up  its  most  mournful 
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incidents,  such  aa  the  lamentations  at  the 
funeral  of  Hector,  the  wailing  of  the  aged 
Hecuba  at  the  sight  of  his  fall,  and  that  ex- 
quisite scene — than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  deeply  moving  in  poetry,  ancient  or 
modem — the  Trojan  chiefs  farewell  inter- 
view with  his  wife  and  child.  Euripides, 
though  he  falls  far  below  the  elder  poet  in 
the  heroical  sublime,  has  truly  caught  the 
Homeric  spirit  in  its  deep  tenderness,  as  ex- 
hibited in  these  passages,  and  one  bonefit 
of  such  a text-book  would  be  the  awakened 
desire  to  read  them  again  with  a new  and 
more  intelligent  interest. 

Though  there  is  but  little  effort  at  picto- 
rial representation,  the  scenery  and  action 
of  this  mournful  drama  most  vividly  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  long  fighting  is  over. 
Troy  is  taken  and  sacked.  Its  walls  are  dis- 
mantled, though  still  standing.  Its  streets 
are  filled  with  carnage.  The  city  lies  wholly 
devastated,  though  not  yet  given  over  to  the 
final  conflagration.  Fathers,  sons,  brothers, 
husbands — all  are  slain.  Mothers,  daugh- 
ters, wives,  are  reserved  for  servitude  or  a 
still  more  cruel  doom.  The  bereaved  wom- 
en, of  all  ranks,  are  gathered  on  tbe  sea- 
shore, where  the  Greeks  are  making  prepa- 
rations and  putting  their  ships  in  order  for 
a speedy  departure.  The  wretched  captives 
— the  queen,  the  princesses,  females  of  all 
ranks  that  form  tho  wailing  chorus — have 
been  assigned,  by  lot,  to  their  respective 
masters.  Andromache  has  fallen  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  fierce  Neoptolemus,  son  of  the 
man  who  slew  her  noble  husband.  News 
of  a revolt  in  Phtliia,  and  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  his  grandfather,  the  aged  Peleus, 
hurries  the  departure  of  “ Achilles'  heir.” 
Andromache  goes  with  him,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  tho  most  mournful  scene  of  all.  The 
Greeks,  either  warned  by  some  oracle  or  in- 
fluenced by  their  own  fears  of  the  wfell-re- 
membered  Hector,  have  ordered  the  death 
of  his  young  son  Astyanax,  whom  his  moth- 
er had  hoped  to  carry  with  her  to  her  for- 
eign home.  Ho  is  most  barbarously  killed 
by  being  thrown  from  the  walls.  Androm- 
ache begs  in  vain  of  Neoptolemus  that  ho 
would  grant  her  the  poor  boon  of  bury- 
ing tbe  murdered  child  before  her  final  de- 
parture. The  only  concession  he  will  make, 
and  that  a reluctant  one,  is  that  he  may  bo 
entombed  in  his  father's  shield.  This  brings 
into  the  drama  one  of  tlie  noblest  characters 
that  figure  in  the  Grecian  host.  Homer  fre- 
quently mentions  him,  but  in  a formal  aud 
official  way,  as  a secondary  or  merely  minis- 
terial actor  amid  tbe  great  hero -warriors. 
Tho  picture  given  by  Euripides  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  most  strongly  calls  out  our  ad- 
miration for  the  man.  It  is  Talthybius,  the 
Grecian  legate,  one  of  that  sacred  class  call- 
ed KrjpvKeg,  or  heralds,  Ai6q  ayytXoi  rfde  icai 
dvdpubv  (“messengers  of  gods  and  men”),  as 
Homer  styles  them.  He  was,  in  this  sense, 


a priest  as  well  as  warrior,  for  the  ambassa- 
dorial office  had  ever  a religious  character 
in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  this  which  gives 
him  more  of  the  cosmopolitan  aspect  than 
was  acknowledged  in  those  days  of  fierce  na- 
tional and  ethnological  distinction.  He  ex- 
presses humanitarian  ideas  which  seem  far 
beyond  the  thinking  of  the  rnde  chieftains 
by  whom  ho  is  surrounded.  He  is,  too,  the 
finished  gentleman,  most  courteous  and  kind. 
This  is  exhibited  as  his  native  disposition, 
though  cherished,  doubtless,  by  the  required 
habits  of  bis  high  office.  It  is  esj>ecially 
shown  in  the  marked  respect  he  pays  to 
Hecuba,  the  fallen  queen,  whom  he  liad 
known  before  in  his  ambassadorial  visits  to 
Troy.  He  enters  deeply  into  tho  sufferings 
of  tboso  wretched  Trojan  women.  He  is 
touched  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  murdered 
boy,  and  of  tho  poor  mother  who  is  compell- 
ed to  leave  him  in  such  piteous  circum- 
stances. He  is  the  faithful  bearer  of  her 
message  to  the  aged  queen,  who,  though 
crushed  by  her  own  sorrows,  is  yet  permit- 
ted to  keep  np  some  little  show  of  courtly 
attendance.  8be  is  still  acknowledged  as 
their  sovereign  by  tho  other  female  captives 
that  compose  tho  chorus,  aud  await  with 
her  the  final  departure  of  the  Grecian  fleet. 
With  consummate  skill  the  poet  brings  out 
here  another  trait  in  the  character  of  Tal- 
tbybius.  The  gentleman,  the  hero, the  court- 
ier, and  the  priestly  herald  is  also  the  man 
of  business.  Ho  has  tears  for  the  wretch- 
ed, but  the  times  demand  urgency.  As  a 
military  man,  too,  he  must  obey  orders. 
These  traits  of  character  are  presented  in 
most  touching  contrast  with  tho  misery  on 
the  one  side  appealing  to  his  feelings  as  a 
man,  and  tho  reckless  riot  on  tho  other,  with 
which,  in  his  priestly  aud  official  character, 
he  has  to  deal.  It  is  the  simplest  exhibi- 
tion of  this,  as  given  with  tho  utmost  plain- 
ness and  conciseness  of  speech,  that  most 
affects  the  critical  reader.  The  slightest 
emotion  shown  by  such  a character  has 
more  pathos  in  it  than  torrents  of  exclama- 
tory tenderness.  Though  deeply  feeling,  he 
has  no  time  for  its  iudnlgence.  Much  has 
to  he  done,  to  be  done  decently  and  sooth- 
ingly,  yet  with  promptness  and  Bpeed : 

So  be  it  oars. 

When  thon  the  corpse  bust  dressed,  to  place  around 
Its  robe  of  earth.  Aud  then  we  hoist  the  saiL 

Kindness  certainly,  sympathy  for  the  wretch- 
ed, respect  for  fallen  rank,  religious  rever- 
ence for  the  princely  dead — all  this  is  heart- 
ily acknowledged  as  belonging  to  his  high 
heraldic  office;  but  then  the  riotous  army 
is  to  be  disposed  of,  its  embarkment  is  to 
be  cared  for,  the  aspect  of  the  sea  is  to  be 
watched,  and  the  winds  admit  of  no  delay. 
Such  a combination  of  qualities  places  Tal- 
thybius before  us  as  one  of  tbe  most  attract- 
ive characters  in  tbe  Grecian  drama.  It 
has,  perhaps,  a greater  charm  for  tbe  mod- 
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era  than  the  ancient  reader.  He  is  beyond 
his  times,  whether  the  poet  so  meant  to  rep- 
resent him  or  not.  It  is  os  Homer,  without 
intention,  it  may  be,  draws  the  character  of 
Hector  in  such  a way  as  to  make  us  admire 
him  more  than  Achilles,  though  the  latter 
was  so  evidently  the  favorite  of  the  bard 
that  the  Achilleid,  as  some  of  the  old  critics 
said,  would  have  been  the  more  appropriate 
name  of  the  epic.  The  picture  has  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  reality.  It  seems  drawn 
from  the  life,  or  from  reliable  traditions  pre- 
served with  a vivid  truthfulness  correspond- 
ing to  some  deep  impression  made  upon  con- 
temporary minds*  We  must  either  adopt 
this  view,  or  regard  both  Euripides  and  Ho- 
mer as  having  possessed  a skill  of  invention 
unsurpassed  in  our  own  day,  though  the  art 
of  fictitious  writing,  it  is  claimed,  has  only 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  modern 
times.  What  is  equally  remarkable  iu  this 
life-like  presentation  is  its  conciseness. 
Duty,  promptness,  economy  of  time,  and  yet 
most  tender  feeling.  We  see  them  all  in 
those  few  words  addressed  to  poor  old  Hec- 
uba on  the  delivery  of  his  mournful  message : 

One  trouble  have  I saved  thee:  as  I crossed 
Scamander’s  stream  I washed  the  dead  and  cleansed 
Its  gory  wounds.  And  now  must  I depart 
To  break  the  ground,  and  deeply  sink  the  grave, 
That  thus  our  mutual  duty  quickly  done 
May  give  us  leave  to  bend  the  oar  for  home. 

The  other  events  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
tract explain  themselves — the  enrobing  of 
the  dead  with  such  poor  adoraings  as  their 
fallen  means  allow ; the  placing  of  the  body 
in  the  hollow  of  the  shield;  and  then  the 
lamentation  of  the  aged  grandmother,  given 
with  all  the  pathos  that  characterizes  the 
similar  scene  in  the  Iliad  (xxii.),  of  Hecu- 
ba mourning  over  Hector.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  queenly.  The  very  depth  of  her  grief 
is  seen  in  its  calmness  and  the  subdued  tem- 
per of  her  submission  to  adversity.  She 
knows  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  not  her  cap- 
tive lot  that  calls  forth  the  deepest  feeling. 
Husbands  and  sons  have  fallen,  but  their 
deaths  were  heroic,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  same  stern  rules  by  which  all  were  bound 
who  drew  the  sword,  whether  for  attack  or 
defense.  But  this  foul  murder,  this  u mon- 
strous slaughter,”  as  she  styles  it ; it  is  hard 
to  suppress  indignation  here,  or  to  refrain 
from  the  most  passionate  reproach  of  the 
cruel  conquerors.  It  is  the  unmanliness, 
the  cowardice,  of  the  act  that  adds  to  its 
atrociousness. 

O Greeks,  In  armor  heavier  than  In  mind ! 

....This  little  ouo 

Did  ye  so  greatly  dread  ? 

Aud  then  -the  cruel  manner  of  its  accom- 
plishment. It  is  the  thought  of  this  that 
gives  in  one  place  an  awful  fierceness,  as  we 
may  style  it,  to  her  otherwise  queenly  wail- 
ing. The  picture  of  the  child’s  mangled 
head,  with  the  white  brain  oozing  from  it, 


is  given  in  language  that  seems  so  revolting 
in  its  terrible  literalness  that  sho  immedi- 
ately apologizes  for  it : 

Poor  mangled  head,  where  gory  murder  laughs 
Prom  the  crushed  gaping  bones — though  I would  shun 
To  use  unseemly  words. 

The  strange  expression  sho  thus  character- 
izes is  tho  one  wo  have  placed  in  italics : 

. ...ivBtv 

icTtmw  pa') tv thv  <J>o voft  iv  ai^XP* 

Botho  and  other  critics  have  missed  the 
strong  point  of  the  passage.  They  regard 
the  retraction  as  having  reference  to  the 
word  flovoc,  used  as  a sort  of  euphemism  for 
iyKt<f>aXo£j  the  braiu,  a term  which  they  ab- 
surdly say,  aud  on  the  poor  authority  of 
Apollodorus,  the  ancients  repudiated  or 
shunned  to  speak,  as  though  offensive  or 
obscene.  It  is  the  horrid  imago  of  the 
seeming  laughter  from  which  she  turns  away 
— the  gaping  u grinning  wound”  that  mocks, 
as  it  were,  or  derides  the  cruel  hands  by 
which  it  was  perpetrated  ; for  such,  iu  truth, 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  tho  somewhat  un- 
usual compound. 

The  whole  passage  subjoined  is  given  in 
a version  most  literal,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  most  faithful  to  the  Greek,  being  gen- 
erally line  for  line,  and  often  word  for  word. 

The  scene  is  on  the  shore  of  tho  Helles- 
pont. Tho  Grecian  ships  are  preparing  for 
their  departure.  The  heralds  aud  priests 
are  examining  the  sacrifices  for  favorable 
omens.  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache  are  al- 
ready gone.  Taltliybius,  bearing  to  Hecuba 
tho  dead  body  of  the  murdered  child  Asty- 
auax,  delivers  tho  message  ho  has  received 
from  the  bereaved  and  exiled  mother. 

(From  the  Troodee  of  Euripides— 1069.) 

ANDROMACHE  AND  ASTTANAX. 

TALTUTBirS  TO  HKOCBA. 

Still,  Hecuba,  remains  one  dip  of  oar 
To  bear  to  Phtbia’s  coasts  what  may  be  left 
Of  spoils  allotted  to  Achilles’  heir. 

For  he  himself  has  sailed,  news  having  come 
Of  strange  reverse  to  aged  Peleus, 

By  Pelias’  son,  Akastns,  driven  forth; 

Wherefore  with  haste  outweighing  all  delay 
He  is  gone,  and  with  him  sad  Andromache, 

From  mine  eyes,  even,  wringing  many  tears, 

As,  setting  forth,  she  wails  her  ruined  land, 

And  bids  a last  farewell  to  Hector’s  tomb. 

She  asked  him  but  to  bury  the  poor  dead, 

Thy  Hector's  child,  who,  falling  from  the  walls, 
Breathed  out  his  life.  The  braaen-plated  shield. 
The  Achaean ’s  dread,  which  oft  before  bis  breast 
His  sire  had  thrown,  this,  too,  she  begged  of  him. 
Not  to  transport  it  to  his  halls,  nor  in 
The  very  chamber-place  to  pain  her  eyes— 

Where  she,  the  mother  of  this  murdered  boy, 
Should  meet  the  female  captive’s  shameful  doom— 
But  that,  instead  of  stone  and  cedar  folds, 

It  migtit  remain  a coffin  for  her  child. 

And  then  she  bade  me  give  him  to  thine  arms, 
That  thou  with  robes  and  crowns,  as  thy  poor  means 
Conld  best  afford,  mightst  fondly  wrap  the  dead. 
For  she  is  gone,  and  now  her  every  hope 
To  give  him  to  the  tomb,  her  master's  haste 
Hath  taken  quite  away.  So  be  it  ours, 

When  thou  the  corpse  hast  dressed,  to  place  around 
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It*  robe  of  earth.  And  then  we  hoist  the  Bail. 

Now  quickly  do  \tfiat  she  hath  tlius  enjoined. 

One  trouble  have  I saved  thee:  as  I crossed 
Scamander’s  stream  I washed  the  dead,  and  cleansed 
Its  gory  wounds.  And  now  must  I depart 
To  break  the  ground,  and  deeply  sink  the  grave, 
That  thus  our  mutual  duty  quickly  done 
May  give  us  leave  to  bend  the  oar  for  home. 

HF.GtTIIA. 

Place  the  round  shield  of  Hector  on  the  earth— 

A mournful  sight,  and  painful  to  mine  eyes. 

O Greeks,  in  armor  heavier  than  in  mind ! 

What  dread  possessed  you  of  this  child,  that  yo 
Should  do  this  monstrous  slaughter  ? Did  ye  fear 
That  he  might  raise  again  our  fallen  Troy  ? 

Then  surely  were  ye  naught.  For  even  then, 

When  Hector  bravely  fought,  and  thousands  more, 
We  met  onr  doom.  And  now,  the  city  sacked. 

The  Phrygian  force  destroyed,  this  little  one 
Did  ye  so  greatly  dread  ? I must  condemn 
Such  fear  as  this,  of  reason  so  devoid : 

O most  beloved,  how  hard  thy  hapless  death ! 

Hadst  thou  to  manhood’s  blooming  strength  attained, 
To  wedded  state,  to  godlike  royalty. 

And  then  for  country  died,  thou  hadst  been  blessed, 
If  aught  on  earth  is  blessed.  But  now  of  these 
Bare  sight  hadst  thou,  some  feeling  in  thy  soul. 

But  didst  not  know,  nor  use,  though  all  was  thine. 
Alas ! poor  mangled  head,  how  cruelly 
Thy  native  walls,  the  towers  Apollo  built. 

Have  torn  those  locks  that  like  a garden  bed 
Thy  mother  kept,  and  gave  them  many  a kiss ! 

Poor  mangled  head,  where  gory  murder  laughs 
From  the  crushed  gaping  bones— though  I would  slinn 


To  use  unseemly  words.  Those  bands  that  bear 
So  sweet  the  father’s  semblance,  how  they  lie 
Before  me  all  relaxed ! And  that  dear  mouth 
With  all  its  pretty  words — so  silent  now  ! 

Illusion  all  when,  falling  on  my  rol>eBv 
“ Grandmother  dear,”  thou  saidst,  “ for  thee  some  day 
Will  I cut  off  these  locks,  and  to  thy  tomb 
With  my  companions  bear  them,  giving  thee 
The  salutations  of  the  dead.”  Adas  ! 

Not  thus,  but  thee,  the  younger  dead,  do  I, 

Old,  childless,  homeless,  carry  to  the  grave. 

Ah  me,  those  many  fondlings,  nureiug  cares, 

Those  infant  slumbcre— gone,  forme — all  gone. 

Over  thy  grave  what  shall  the  poet  write  ? 

Tills  GUILD  TilE  AoGIVBS  IN  T1IE1R  TEBBOB  BIJEW — 

An  ignominious  epigram  for  Greece. 

O of  thy  father's  heritage  bereft ! 

His  brazen-plated  shield  thou  still  shall  have. 
Wherein  to  He  entombed.  And  thou,  O shield ! 
Savior  of  Hector’s  sinewy  arm,  thou  too 
Hast  lost  thy  noblest  guardian.  II ow  sweet 
Upon  its  holder  the  arm-print  lies ! 

And  on  its  rim's  smooth  turn  dear  Hector's  sweat. 
That  from  bis  brow  oft  dropt,  as  near  his  face 
He  brought  it,  in  the  battle  sorely  pressed. 

But  haste  ye,  bring  it  forth,  for  this  poor  dead 
Th’  adorning  such  as  onr  scant  means  afford. 

Not  for  magnificence,  our  fortunes  now 

Doth  Heaven  appoint : receive  of  what  we  have. 

Of  mortals  most  infatuate  is  he 

Who,  when  he  deems  that  all  is  going  well. 

Rejoices  as  secure.  For  in  her  turns 
Delirious  Fortune  leaps— now  here,  now  there — 

Like  ono  with  madness  struck.  There  is  no  man 
That  in  himself  is  ever  truly  blest 


(Btirtav’s  (Eimj  Cjinir. 


DR  JOHNSON  Baid  that  the  death  of  Garrick 
eclipsed  the  gayetv  of  nations.  But  there 
were  still  great  actors  left.  New  York  is  a great 
metropolis,  but  she  has  lost  Theodore  Thomas ; 
and  although  there  are  most  excellent  musicians 
left,  no  community  is  rich  enough  in  leaders  to 
spare  easily  such  a man.  He  has  done  his  work 
very  quietly  and  honestly,  beginning  as  “ a vio- 
lin” in  the  old  Jenny  Lind  orchestras,  we  believe, 
until  he  is  by  common  consent  the  most  admira- 
ble of  conductors.  Nor  is  it  a mere  mechanical 
function  with  him,  a happy  tact,  a fortunate  fac- 
ulty. It  is  the  leadership  of  an  artist,  a true 
musician,  who  believes  in  his  art  with  all  his 
might,  and  reverences  its  masters  with  all  his 
heart.  It  is  this  faith  and  devotion  which  give 
him  his  electrical  command  of  the  orchestra,  and 
compel  the  respectful  attention  of  the  audience. 
Thomas  is  the  only  conductor  we  have  had  who 
dared  to  rebuke  the  common  vulgar  disturbance 
of  a concert  by  late  arrival  and  bustle  and  con- 
versation ; and  although  the  Easy  Chair  has  told 
the  story  before,  it  delights  to  repeat  it.  The 
scene  was  Washington,  we  believe.  The  adver- 
tised hour  for  the  concert  had  passed,  and  the 
music  had  already  begun,  when  a party  of  persons 
came  in,  and  pushed  forward  through  the  hall, 
disturbing  the  audience  and  insulting  the  orches- 
tra, and,  seating  themselves,  kept  up  an  audible 
conversation.  Suddenly  Thomas,  in  the  midst  of 
a noble  passage,  rapped  the  astonished  orchestra 
into  silence.  The  audience  looked  at  him  in 
amazement,  and,  turning  to  them,  Thomas  quiet- 
ly said,  “ I am  afraid  that  the  music  interrupts 
conversation.”  The  hearty  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence saluted  the  stinging  rebuke,  and,  resuming 


the  symphony,  the  orchestra  was  disturbed  no 
more. 

No  doubt  the  vulgar  party  of  tattlers  thought 
the  conductor  a very  impudent  fellow,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  had  no  sense  of  their  own 
misconduct.  But  they  and  all  who  hear  the  story 
will  have  a very  vivid  sense  of  it  hereafter,  and 
concert  audiences  and  orchestras  will  owe  to  Mr. 
Thomas  the  undisturbed  attention  which  is  as 
necessary  and  becoming  to  the  occasion  as  of  a 
theatre  or  a lecture.  It  was  a striking  lesson  in 
the  somewhat  neglected  department  of  public 
good  manners,  which  ranges  all  the  way  from  the 
conduct  of  guests  in  a hotel  to  that  of  statesmen 
in  Parliament.  Nothing  more  surely  marks  a 
gentleman  than  his  public  manners.  It  is,  for 
instance,  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a man  who 
arrives  at  a hotel  late  at  night,  ami  goes  noisily, 
talking  and  laughing,  along  the  corridor  to  his 
room,  flinging  his  boots  down  heavily,  and  Flam- 
ming the  door,  though  an  upright  and  excellent 
person,  yet  lacks  the  finer  qualities  of  the  gen- 
tleman. The  essence  of  courtesy  is  moral.  It 
is  a sympathetic  regard  for  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers which  spares  them  unnecessary  annoyance. 
When  it  is  instinctive,  it  is  called  tact  But  it  is, 
at  bottom,  humanity:  So  when  a public  man  vi- 
tuperates another,  however  “ smart”  the  abuse 
may  be,  there  is  an  instant  perception  of  the  w*ant 
of  true  gentlemanly  feeling.  However  polished 
the  invective,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  style  of 
the  stews.  When  Lord  Bcaconsfield  spoke  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  strain  that  we  quoted  last 
month,  it  was  instantly  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake ; and  although  he  might  be,  as  his  ad- 
mirers assert,  the  last  unmingled  representative 
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of  the  Sephardim,  or  those  Hebrews  who  can 
trace  their  pedigree  unbroken  through  intermi- 
nable generations  of  ancestors  always  of  gentle 
blood,  he  was  yet  not  quite  a gentleman.  When 
a member  of  a public  assembly  had  been  berated 
by  an  opponent  with  every  kind  of  offensive  ep- 
ithet, and  was  asked  to  reply,  he  said,  u But  there 
is  no  reply  to  a slop  pail.”  If  a guest  disturbed 
from  sleep  by  the  noisy  comer  that  we  mentioned 
should  open  his  door,  and,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
“shy  his  boot-jack”  at  the  door  of  his  noisy 
neighbor  when  he  had  fallen  asleep,  it  might  be 
what  was  called,  when  one  scientific  man  spat  in 
the  face  of  another  who  had  questioned  his  asser- 
tion, “ the  wild  justice  of  expectoration,”  but  it 
would  not  be  gentlemanly. 

Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  sometimes  not  to 
be  gentlemanly  ? That  is  undoubtedly  the  prac- 
tical conclusion  of  those  who  feel  uncomfortable 
when  they  have  been  covered  with  mud,  until 
they  can  throw  mud  in  return.  But  the  self-re- 
straint which  good  manners  imposes  is  always 
better  than  “letting  yourself  go.”  Mephistoph- 
eles  is  never  a good  counsellor,  and  largely  be- 
cause he  is  not  a gentleman.  The  real  Sephardim 
may  or  may  not  trace  continuous  gentle  blood 
through  interminable  generations  of  ancestry. 
But  they  do  not  slam  their  boots  nor  their  doors, 
nor  bustle  in  late  at  concerts  and  talk  during  the 
performance,  nor  occupy  more  seats  in  a railroad 
car  than  they  pay  for,  nor  keep  their  seats  in  a 
street  car,  compelling  a woman  to  stand.  They 
may,  indeed,  reprove  and  rebuke,  but  without 
heat  or  personality,  like  Thomas  when  he  feared 
that  the  music  interrupted  the  conversation,  or 
like  that  true  gentleman  whom  the  older  Berk- 
shire knew,  and  who  said  to  the  young  woman 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  place  in  the  car,  and 
who  asked  him  what  he  was  waiting  for,  “ Only 
to  hear  you  say,  ‘ thank  you/  my  dear.” 

How  naturally  a parting  word  to  Mr.  Thomas 
becomes  a little  sermon  upon  gentlemanly  con- 
duct! The  winter  will  be  more  wintry  without 
him.  But  we  may  thank  him  not  only  for  the 
great  service  of  introducing  us  more  closely 
through  the  finest  orchestral  interpretation  to  the 
noblest  music,  but  for  showing  us  how  much  of 
the  effect  of  an  orchestra  depends  upon  the  con- 
ductor. We  see  that  it  is  an  instrument,  like  any 
other.  He  alone  reveals  its  power.  We  per- 
ceive in  a new  sense  how 

“The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem.” 

It  is  a delightful  portrait  gallery  through  which 
we  are  led  in  the  “ English  Men  of  Letters,”  a series 
of  brief  biographies  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
Englishmen  which  is  now  publishing.  The  charm 
of  these  men  for  Americans  is  absolutely  unique. 
We  are  of  their  race  and  language;  their  tradi- 
tions are  ours;  our  historic  glories  are  common; 
we  think  and  feel  and  act  much  as  they  did ; and 
we  instinctively  comprehend  them  as  we  can  not 
the  men  of  other  countries.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
they  too  have  a certain  remoteness.  They  are 
almost  ourselves,  but  not  ourselves.  They  have 
just  the  glamour  of  strangeness  which  gives  them 
an  inexplicable  attraction,  and  one  which  their 
own  countrymen  can  not  feel.  IIow  like,  yet 
how  unlike ! Is  it  merely  the  enchanting  per- 
spective of  an  old  society  ? Is  it  only  the  ro- 
mance of  rich  association  ? Our  two  purely  liter- 


ary men — Irving  and  Hawthorne — lived  one  near 
New  York,  the  other  near  Boston,  and  each  in 
the  best  and  most  intimate  liferary  companion- 
ship of  his  country  and  time.  The  Life  of  Irving 
has  been  written,  and  well  written,  by  his  nephew. 
Has  it  the  kind  of  charm  for  us  that  we  feel  in 
the  Life  of  ScoU?  When  we  read  that  of  Haw- 
thorne, which  has  been  too  long  delayed,  shall 
we  perceive  the  kind  of  pleasure  that  we  feel  in 
the  uneventful  life  of  Gibbon  ? 

Much,  of  course,  lies  in  the  skill  of  the  story- 
teller. But  in  the  series  of  which  we  speak,  two 
of  the  earlier  volumes  are  mainly  cabinet  copies 
of  the  two  most  interesting  literary  biographies 
in  any  literature — Boswell’s  Johnson  and  Lock- 
hart’s Scott.  Yet  the  smaller  works  have  very 
much  the  spell  of  the  larger.  It  would  be  re- 
markable that  the  skill  of  the  later  writer  should 
in  both  cases  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  original 
author.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the  se- 
cret is  in  the  story  itself,  so  attractive  that  it  can 
hardly  be  mistold,  and  that  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  lies  in  the  greater  romantic  capabili- 
ties of  the  setting  of  a biography  in  a country 
full  of  poetic  association  to  the  reader — the  re- 
moteness itself  being  an  element  of  the  romance. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  contribution 
to  the  series,  the  Life  of  Scott , well  calls  Lock- 
hart’s description  of  a mounting  for  the  hunt  at 
Abbotsford  an  idyl.  It  is  a fresh,  blithe  Sep- 
tember morniug,  and  Sir  Walter,  on  his  Sybil 
Grey,  marshals  the  cavalcade.  And  who  are  the 
motley  hunters  but  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  Wol- 
laston, Henry  Mackenzie  (“  the  man  of  feeling”), 
with  a dozen  frolicsome  youths  and  maidens, 
while  Rose,  the  famous  angler,  and  his  “WaU 
tonians”  wait  to  see  the  departure.  It  is  a 
cheery  and  beautiful  picture,  which  Lockhart 
says  should  have  been  painted  by  Wilkie  and 
Landseer  in  concert.  Would  a companion  piece 
of  a party  marshalling  at  Sunnyside  on  a bright 
September  morning,  to  be  led  by  Irving  through 
Sleepy  Hollow,  be  equally  enchanting  ? And  if 
not,  excepting  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the 
narrator,  would  not  the  explanation  lie  in  the 
difference  of  “local  color,”  the  costume,  patois , 
and  customs  of  the  country,  and  above  all  in 
the  subtle  romance  of  distance  and  association  ? 
Irving  himself  is  the  inventor  of  the  romance  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  legend  of  the  Catskills. 
But  it  was  not  Scott  who  invented  the  heather 
and  the  Yarrow,  nor  the  moonlight  Melrose,  nor 
all  the  wild,  dark,  stormy,  tender  Scotland.  As 
we  read  his  story  the  mind  is  full  of  the  beseech- 
ing murmur  of  a thousand  ballads,  of  shadowy 
tragedy,  of  Queen  Mary  and  Prince  Charlie,  of 
Bruce  and  the  Douglas,  of  a vast  and  teeming 
past  that  gives  the  tone  to  the  modern  picture,  as 
the  humming  insects  of  an  autumn  night  touch 
with  pensive  spell  the  musing  of  the  wayfarer. 

It  is  delightful  to  have  the  great,  hearty,  man- 
ly figure  of  Sir  Walter  recalled  again  in  this  day 
of  introspective  literature.  Mr.  Hutton  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  hero,  but  not  bewildered  or 
dazzled  by  him.  The  reading  of  Scott  by  men 
of  his  own  time  who  lived  into  ours  was  a kind 
of  religious  cnlte.  There  never  was  and  never 
could  be  so  great  a story-teller.  The  assertion 
of  the  rival  charm  of  others  was  actual  heresy. 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  were  the  two  names  in 
English  literature.  “ Who  is  this  Dickens  ?”  said 
one  of  the  Waverley  idolaters : “I  must  find  out 
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something  about  him.”  Scott’s  popularity  in  his 
time  w&b  a kind  of  drunkenness.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  contrast  of  Dr.  Johnson  waiting 
his  turn  among  parasites  and  slaves  in  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  anteroom,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment offering  Scott  a public  ship  to  take  him  to 
Italy.  He  died,  overborne  in  his  noble  endeavor 
to  save  others  from  loss,  not  yet  an  old  man,  and 
there  was  a reaction  of  feeling.  He  was  the  “ last 
minstrel”  of  feudalism,  and  when  the  modern 
spirit  spumed  feudalism,  it  contemned  its  min- 
strel. As  Mr.  Hutton  truly  says,  Carlyle’s  article 
upon  Scott  marks  the  force  of  the  reaction.  Its 
tone  is  mainly  that  of  immense  pity — -the  sympa- 
thetic pity  of  one  sturdy,  stalwart  soul  for  anoth- 
er gone  astray  and  befogged  in  foolish  and  un- 
manly aims.  There  was,  indeed,  something  pit- 
iful and  tragical  in  that  tremendous  struggle  of 
Scott  to  force  his  genius  to  atone  for  the  mis- 
takes of  his  life,  and  in  the  final  catastrophe. 
The  Bimple  entry  in  his  diary,  as  he  confronted 
the  contest  after  the  total  ruin  of  his  fortune 
and  the  death  of  his  wife,  is  as  pathetic  as  the 
words  of  Lear.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Hutton  justly  says, 
the  want  of  the  finer  spiritual  element  in  Scott 
made  his  unbroken  prosperity  wanting  in  true 
grandeur.  But  when  the  prosperity  vanished, 
when  youth,  joy,  love,  and  enthusiasm  were  gone, 
and  even  the  magician  himself  confessed  that  his 
“ magic  wand”  was  broken,  then  the  great  strug- 
gle, continued  to  the  last,  “without  bitterness, 
without  defiance,  without  murmuring,  but  not 
without  such  sudden  flashes  of  subduing  sweet- 
ness as  melted  away  the  anger  of  the  teacher  of 
his  childhood,”  ceases  to  be  pitiful  only,  and  be- 
comes pathetic  and  ennobling.  “ How  much 
greater  the  man  was  than  his  ends !” 


This  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  which  has  deso- 
lated the  Southern  cities  this  year  will  be  known 
as  one  of  the  most  fearful  in  their  annals.  It 
began  so  early  and  so  violently,  and  the  hope  of 
relief  from  the  frost  was  therefore  so  remote, 
that  a spell  of  terror  apparently  settled  over  the 
region,  and  the  daily  accounts  were  pitiful.  They 
were  like  those  of  the  worst  plagues  in  Europe. 
Business  was  stopped.  Political  discussion  was 
suspended.  The  appalled  people  fled  from  towns 
and  cities,  so  that  smaller  places  were  deserted. 
The  fugitives  formed  camps  in  the  fields.  Food 
failed,  and  the  aid  of  the  national  government 
was  invoked.  The  dead  lay  unburied,  the  bells 
tolled  incessantly,  and  the  land  seemed  cursed. 
It  was  inspiring,  on  the  other  hand,  to  observe 
the  universal  sympathy.  Within  a month  New 
York  alone  sent  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  sufferers.  Editors  and  clergymen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  received  gifts  and  forwarded  them. 
Collections  were  taken  up  in  churches.  Boxes 
for  contributions  were  put  up  in  public  places. 
Good  Samaritans  every  where  volunteered  their 
personal  services,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  to 
aid  the  Howard  and  the  Christian  associations. 
Even  the  life-insurance  companies,  when  appealed 
to,  permitted  their  clients  to  risk  the  mortal  peril 
that  they  might  help  save  the  sick  and  console 
the  dying.  The  daily  bulletin  of  human  suffer- 
ing was  relieved  by  the  daily  record  of  human 
heroism.  The  year  will  be  known  as  the  year  of 
sorrow,  but  it  will  be  remembered  also  as  a year 
of  the  courage  and  devotion  which  ennoble  hu- 
man nature. 


The  pestilence  seems  to  have  been  most  viru- 
lent at  New  Orleans,  Grenada,  Vicksburg,  and 
Memphis,  and  the  most  graphic  and  touching  rec- 
ords were  the  brief  telegraphic  dispatches.  One 
from  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Memphis  is  in  itself  a history : 

41 1 appeal  to  all  Catholic  societies  for  aid.  Three 
priests  alone  remain  ; all  the  others  are  dead  or  sick. 
Three  hundred  lives  have  been  saved  at  the  Father 
Mathew  Camp.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orphans.” 

Another  from  the  Colored  Preachers’ Aid  Society 
in  the  same  place  is  most  pathetic : 

44  To  the  Colored  People  of  the  United  States , especially 
of  the  North : 

44  Our  people  are  suffering,  dying,  and  destitute. 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  relieve  us  all  you  can  by  sending 
us  means!  We  are  not  able  to  bury  our  dead,  or  to 
nurse  and  feed  the  sick  and  destitute.  The  most  of  us 
have  no  employment,  as  all  business  is  snspended. 
Send  us  contributions  of  money  or  provisions  speed- 
ily.” 

Meanwhile  the  response  was  instant  and  effi- 
cient. We  have  described  it  in  general.  But  the 
papers  of  a single  day  in  New  York  contained  ac- 
counts of  meetings  and  collections  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Starin 
steamboat  line  to  Bay  Ridge  (who,  having  de- 
voted half  the  gross  receipts  of  the  line  for  the 
day  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  was  disappoint- 
ed in  the  sura,  which  he  more  than  doubled),  of 
the  banks,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  of  the  Stationers’  Board  of  Trade,  and 
of  newspaper  offices.  The  Secretary  of  War  or- 
dered rations  to  be  regularly  issued,  relying  upon 
Congress  to  condone  bis  action,  which  is  without 
law.  The  whole  community  was  stirred  as  in  the 
bitter  days  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  ago, 
but  with  what  a different  emotion ! This,  at 
least,  must  be  one  of  the  great  consolations  of 
so  melancholy  a situation.  It  rebukes  factitious 
fury  and  confronts  us  with  realities.  It  alle 
viates  that  sectional  hostility  which  is  carefully 
fostered  not  for  patriotic  ends,  and  it  tends  to 
confirm  the  union  of  hearts,  without  which  that 
of  hands  is  fruitless. 

It  is  singular  that  the  knowledge  both  of  the 
nature  and  proper  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever 
advances  so  slowly.  The  disease  is  apparently 
taken  for  granted  as  an  element  in  the  chances 
of  life  in  the  region  affected,  like  the  chills  and 
fever  and  mosquitoes  and  sand-flics  of  other  sec- 
tions. Yet  a mortality  so  certainly  periodical 
from  a cause  so  apparently  remediless  might 
well  paralyze  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
country  subject  to  it.  But  it  seems  hardly  to  be 
thought  of  until  it  comes.  Then  amid  the  con- 
sternation and  sorrow  there  are  speculations  as 
to  its  probable  origin  and  frantic  experiments 
of  treatment,  but  the  next  return  of  the  plague 
seems  to  be  as  resistless  as  ever.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  observe  whether,  after  the  appalling 
calamity  of  this  year,  there  will  be  any  vigorous 
and  thorough  scientific  investigation  leading  to  a 
sanitary  system  which  will  promise  relief  hereafter. 

Thosk  of  us  whose  early  African  romance  was 
written  in  the  books  of  Denham  and  Clapperton 
and  Mungo  Park  and  Bruce  and  the  Landers, 
may  well  be  grateful  that  we  have  lived  to  push 
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through  the  Dark  Continent  with  Stanley,  from 
the  east  coast  to  the  west,  circumnavigating  the 
great  Lake  N’yanza,  determining  finally  the  source 
of  the  N ile,  and  revealing  to  the  world  and  his- 
tory for  the  first  time  the  secrets  of  the  Congo. 
The  contrast  is  prodigious  between  the  chance 
wanderings,  the  inadequate  knowledge,  the  limit- 
ed exploration  of  the  earlier  travellers,  which  left 
the  African  mystery  more  mysterious  than  ever, 
and  the  complete  preparation,  the  knowledge,  the 
steady  persistence,  the  ample  resources,  and  the 
immense  achievements  of  the  later  men.  The 
list  of  them  and  the  story  of  their  heroism,  from 
the  time  that  Livingstone  buried  himself  in  mid- 
Africa  until  Stanley  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  are  long  and  illustrious.  But  with  all  the 
knowledge,  the  romance  of  later  travel  is  not  less ; 
the  exposures  are  as  great,  and  the  courage  as 
indomitable.  These  are  all  illustrated  in  the  book 
of  Stanley,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  the  African  books. 

The  difference  between  the  Mungo  Park  period 
of  African  travel  and  Stanley’s  is  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a single  incident  in  the  story  of  the 
latter.  Stanley  began  his  great  journey  on  the 
African  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  Through  every 
kind  of  trial  and  exposure  and  peril  he  pushed 
on  with  his  large  company  of  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  persons,  and  after  travelling  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  one  hundred  and  three 
days,  he  reached  the  southern  shore  of  the  great 
Victoria  or  N’yanza  Lake.  Upon  this  vast  inland 
sea,  after  a short  rest  for  preparation,  he  em- 
barks, the  first  white  man  to  circumnavigate  it. 
For  more  than  a month  he  follows  the  winding 
shore,  surmounting  every  danger,  and  reaches  a 
mid- African  empire.  The  fascinated  reader  feels 
as  if  he  had  now  penetrated  a new  and  vast  world 
of  undeveloped  humanity,  and  the  sense  of  remote- 
ness from  familiar  civilization  and  the  happy  world 
wo  know  is  most  profound  at  the  very  moment 
when,  in  this  mid-African  imperial  court,  this  sole 
white  man,  “ Standee,”  suddenly  encounters— M. 
Linant  de  Belief onds  coming  south  from  Cairo ! 
And  M.  De  Bellefonds  and  Mr.  Stanley,  one  going 
north  from  Zanzibar,  and  the  other  south  from 
Grand  Cairo,  meet  at  a point  which,  until  within 
a very  few  years,  had  eluded  all  human  endeavor 
of  discovery,  as  a New  Yorker  meets  a Bostonian 
on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  Springfield,  and 
nods  and  passes  on.  Nothing  in  the  whole  book 
is  a more  impressive  assurance  that  Africa  is 
now  “ opened  to  trade  and  travel,”  and  that  one 
of  the  most  jealously  cherished  secrets  of  time  is 
at  last  fully  told. 

Another  of  the  common  impressions — that  the 
single  African  communities  or  states  are  insig- 
nificant— is  also  disturbed  by  Stanley’s  story. 
One  of  the  striking  incidents  that  he  describes  is 
a war  of  the  Emperor  of  Uganda,  at  whose  court 
he  met  the  Frenchman.  lie  is  called  Mtesa,  and 
was  described  by  Captain  Speke  as  a wild  youth, 
but,  as  Stanley  sees  him  in  his  maturity,  he  is  a re- 
markable man  for  an  African  monarch — a man, 
indeed,  whom  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  capacity  of  Chris- 
tian missionary,  evidently  holds  that  he  converted 
to  the  true  faith.  Having  made  acquaintance 
with  the  emperor,  and  finished  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  lake,  which  occupied  two  months  of 
constant  travel,  Stanley  returned  to  the  imperial 
court  of  Uganda  on  his  way  to  the  Lake  Albert 
N’yanza.  But  he  found  the  emperor  at  war  with 


some  refractory  subjects  who  refused  to  pay  trib- 
ute, and  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  that 
nobody  can  be  permitted  to  pass  through  upon 
his  travels  while  the  emperor  is  at  war,  Stanley 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  his  illustrious  imperial 
friend.  Instead  of  finding  a few  hundred  men 
with  spears,  which  is  the  common  idea  of  a mid- 
African  army,  he  found  a ho9t  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  warriors,  and  about  fifty  thou- 
sand women,  with  as  many  children  and  slaves, 
so  that  he  estimated  the  number  of  persons  in 
Mtesa’s  camp  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — 
a mass  which,  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  African’s  authority,  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  not 
disproportion ed  to  the  five  and  a quarter  millions 
with  which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  We  should 
trust  Mr.  Stanley’s  estimates,  of  which  he  gives 
us  the  grounds,  rather  than  the  traditions  of 
Xerxes,  and  this  immense  host  at  once  dissi- 
pates the  common  idea  of  the  scanty  forces  of 
African  kings. 

The  story  of  the  war  which  the  traveller  tar- 
ried to  see  is  very  amusing.  The  imperial  camp 
of  thirty  thousand  dome-like  huts  was  pitched 
upon  a cape  w hich  was  only  seven  hundred  yards 
from  an  island  on  which  the  insurgents,  only 
twenty  thousand  strong,  were  posted.  But  this 
enemy  wa9  very  brave  and  used  to  the  water,  so 
that  they  drove  back  the  imperial  forces  when 
their  navy  appeared,  and  were  full  of  insolent 
defiance,  which  sorely  tried  the  soul  of  the  im- 
perial Mtesa,  who,  with  all  his  enormous  force, 
could  apparently  do  nothing  against  the  insur- 
gents, quick  and  stinging  as  wasps.  The  mon- 
arch applied  to  “ Standee”  for  counsel.  Stanley, 
in  his  capacity  of  general  and  shrewd  white  mai\ 
advised  him  to  build  a stone  dike  from  the  cape 
to  the  island,  and  march  his  army  over.  Mtesa 
was  delighted,  and  forty  thousand  men  were  in- 
stantly at  work.  But  they  began  a causew’ay  of 
a hundred  feet  in  width  instead  of  ten,  and  when 
Stamlec  remonstrated,  the  Prime  Minister  smiled, 
and  continued  to  build  a hundred  feet  wide.  In 
five  days  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  of  the 
seven  hundred  had  been  made  practicable,  and 
the  emperor  thought  that  he  would  try  a parley. 
Standee  told  him  it  would  be  fatal,  and  it  was  so. 
The  poor  envoys  wore  at  once  murdered.  Mean- 
while interest  in  the  causewrav  had  declined,  and 
in  a few  days  there  were  but  a hundred  men  lan- 
guidly at  work,  and  Stamlec,  as  missionary,  began 
the  conversion  of  Mtesa  to  Christianity.  But 
having  unsuccessfully  tried  another  naval  en- 
gagement, the  emperor  paused  in  the  process  of 
conversion  to  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good-will 
long  enough  to  announce  that  he  should  try 
fighting  again,  and  that  during  the  battle  he 
should  watch  for  the  coward,  and  that  the  cow- 
ard he  would  bum  alive  over  a slow  fire.  This 
notification  served  as  a prodigious  stimulant 
The  imperial  forces,  indeed,  w ere  again  beaten, 
but  they  fought  so  well  that  their  master  was 
not  obliged  to  roast  any  of  the  generals.  The 
rebellion  w’as  an  exceedingly  hard  nut  to  crack, 
until  Stamlee  thought  of  a raft  of  canoes,  upon 
which  a kind  of  wooden  wall  was  made  of  laced 
and  twisted  trees.  Within  this  a garrison  was 
placed,  and  the  floating  fort  was  moved  toward 
the  isle  of  rebels.  A mysterious  voice  from  the 
interior  of  the  fort  then  demanded  their  surren- 
der, under  pain  of  an  explosion  of  the  island  and 
general  destruction.  This  was  too  awful  for  the 
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insurgents  to  endure.  They  surrendered,  and  the 
war  was  over. 

The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Lualaba,  or 
Livingstone,  or  Congo  River  from  the  point  be- 
yond which  the  expeditions  from  Zanzibar  have 
never  penetrated  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
book.  It  reveals  the  human  life  of  the  hitherto 
sealed  interior  of  Africa.  Stanley  followed  the 
river  closely,  making  no  expeditions  from  its 
banks,  and  the  journey  was  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate and  perilous  ever  known.  The  river  is  a 
huge  stream  flowing  through  vast  jungles  and 
forests  and  hills,  dashing  down  rocky  slopes  in 
impassable  cataracts  and  rapids,  and  passing 
through  the  lands  of  cannibals  and  the  lowest 
grades  of  humanity.  It  was  one  long  contest 
with  savage  man  and  nature.  Cataract  after 
cataract,  fierce  tribe  after  tribe,  constantly  con- 
fronted the  voyagers,  and  at  last  of  the  four 
white  men  Stanley  alone  was  left.  The  voyage 
upon  the  river  lasted  from  the  2‘2d  of  November, 
1876,  to  the  9th  of  August,  1877.  The  entire 
journey  across  the  continent  occupied  two  years 
and  nine  months,  or  about  a thousand  days,  and 
the  distance  traversed,  which  wras  of  course  not 
a direct  line,  was  seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  (7158)  miles.  The  expedition 
contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
when  it  started  from  the  east  coast.  One  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  died  by  disease,  or  violence,  or 
mishap  upon  the  wav,  and  eighty-nine  only  sur- 
vived to  return  to  Zanzibar. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  the  sole  historian,  and  the  won- 
derful tale  rests  entirely  upon  his  authority. 
There  was,  however,  no  need  of  exaggeration  or 
misrepresentation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  His  jour- 
ney was  one  of  the  great  historic  feats  of  human 
courage  and  endurance.  The  fidelity  of  his  com- 
panions was  repaid  by  his  care  of  them  upon  the 
way,  and  when  the  end  was  triumphantly 
achieved,  he  accompanied  the  survivors  back  to 
their  homes  at  Zanzibar,  as  he  had  promised,  be- 
fore setting  his  face  toward  Europe.  There  is 
no  “Nile  problem”  longer.  The  heart  of  the 
African  mystery  is  plucked  out. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  remarkable  political  ca- 
reer, and  its  culmination  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
with  his  triumphal  return  to  England,  have  natu- 
rally renewed  attention  to  his  literary  works. 
This  is  the  more  natural  as  the  politician  is  al- 
ways evident  in  the  novelist.  This  is  true  also 
of  Bulwer,  but  not  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray,  nor, 
in  the  same  sense,  of  George  Eliot.  It  is  the 
humane  aspect  of  politics,  not  the  political  con- 
tention itself,  which  interests  these  last.  But 
Disraeli  and  Bulwer  both  show  the  keen  interest 
of  gamesters  in  the  game.  In  their  case,  also,  it 
was  mingled  with  love  of  applause  and  a taste 
for  spectacular  display,  so  that  their  political 
careers  suggest  the  French  vaudevilles  of  poli- 
tics, where  the  important  thing  is  the  glamour 
of  official  life,  the  embassy,  or  the  cabinet.  In 
Disraeli’s  stories  there  is  a willfulness  and  dash 
and  satiric  wit,  often  a flashing  cut  and  thrust, 
which  Bulwer  does  not  reach,  and  which  make 
them  very  sparkling  and  entertaining.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  the  love  of  glitter,  and  naturally 
of  rank,  as  rank,  of  luxury  and  riches  and  social 
splendor,  is  constantly  apparent. 

Disraeli’s  novels,  with  all  their  cleverness,  were 


especially  novels  for  snobs.  The  vast  and  ex- 
haustless British  delight  in  the  Court  Circular , 
the  taste  for  the  announcement  that  the  Princess 
Geraldine  walked  yesterday  afternoon  upon  the 
slopes  attended  by  the  Honorable  Lady  Caroline 
Ponsonby  and  Colonel  Sir  Reginald  de  Mowbray, 
and  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bounce  had 
the  honor  of  entertaining  H.  R.  H.  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Barataria  at  dinner  last  evening,  was  im- 
mensely gratified  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  new 
novelist.  Vivian  Grey , Disraeli’s  first  story,  pub- 
lished when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  with  all 
its  unquestionable  talent,  is  a transfigured  Court 
Circular , full  of  the  humorous  vivacity  and  in- 
terest which  are  popularly  imagined  to  belong  to 
high  life.  It  is  crowded  with  characters  whose 
descriptive  names  coarsely  express  the  author’s 
estimate  of  them.  Lord  Brougham  figures  as  Mr. 
Foaming  Fudge ; Mr.  Canning — alas ! and  alack ! 
for  the  eloquent  minister,  who  evidently  has  Can- 
ning always  in  his  eye — as  Mr.  Charlatan  Gas; 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  one 
of  the  most  felicitous  names  of  a novelist  who  is 
very  felicitous  in  names.  Thus  in  Henrietta  Tem- 
ple, one  of  the  cold,  statuesque,  colorless  English 
beauties  is  Lady  Ionia  Colonnade.  Indeed,  it  was 
at  once  so  apparent  that  the  characters  in  UtriTuf 
Grey  were  studies  from  life,  portraits  or  carica- 
tures, that  “a  key”  was  published,  and  the  de- 
lighted club  world  knew  precisely  who  was  served 
up  in  the  ragout. 

The  recent  papers  upon  the  “ Political  Advent- 
ures of  Lord  Beaconsfield,”  which  treat  Vivian 
Grey  in  his  own  style,  mention  this  same  tend- 
ency to  admiration  of  title  and  social  splendor, 
and  the  trappings  of  riches  and  rank,  in  the  ded- 
ication of  the  letters  of  Runnymede  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Thackeray  hits  it  off  delightfully  in 
“ Codlingsby,”  the  parody  of  Disraeli’s  style  in 
Punch's  44  Prize  Novelists.”  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
Marquis  of  Codlingsby,  enters  Holywell  Street 
musingly,  and  as  he  watches  the  denizens  of  the 
London  Ghetto,  and  thinks  how  beautiful  they 
are  in  the  sunset,  a voice  at  his  ear  w hispers, 

“ D’you  vant  to  look  at  a nishe  coat  ?”  It  proves 
to  be  Rafael  Mendoza  in  disguise.  They  passed 
under  an  awning  of  old  clothes,  tawdry  fripperies, 
greasy  spangles,  and  battered  masks,  into  a shop 
as  black  and  hideous  as  the  entrance  was  foul. 

“ This  your  home,  Rafael  V”  said  Lord  Codlings- 
by. 44  Why  not  ?”  Rafael  answered.  14 1 am  tired 
of  Scliloss  Schinkenstein ; the  Rhine  bores  me 
after  a while.  It  is  too  hot  for  Florence;  be- 
sides, they  have  not  completed  the  picture-gallery, 
and  my  palace  smells  of  putty.  You  wouldn’t 
have  a man,  mon  cher , bury  himself  in  his  cha- 
teau in  Normandy  out  of  the  hunting  season? 
The  Rugantino  Palace  stupefies  me.  Those  Ti- 
tians arc  so  gloomy,  I 6hall  have  my  Hobbimas 
and  Teniers,  I think,  from  my  house  at  the  Hague, 
hung  over  them.”  This  is  hardly  burlesque. 
Thackeray’s  sure  finger  touches  the  essential 
barbaric  love  of  spangles  of  every  kind  in  the 
Disraeli  novels.  The  taste  was  apparent  also  in 
the  personality  of  the  author.  He  was,  in  all  the 
contemporary  accounts,  a jewelled  dandy,  and 
with  all  his  superfine  graces  there  was  an  unmis- 
takable air  of  Holywell  Street.  Disraeli  “loved 
a lord,”  and  it  is  the  key-note  of  his  stories. 
Bret  Harte  sees  it  in  Lothairy  and  he  caricatures 
the  latest  work  with  all  the  zest  with  which 
Thackeray  handles  the  earlier  one. 
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Perception  of  the  universality  of  this  taste,  and 
sincere  sympathy  with  it,  combined  with  perfect 
confidence  in  his  perception,  explain  both  the 
literary  and  political  career  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
He  is  like  an  extremely  clever  man  who  secs 
that  people  really  love  gossip,  although  they  are 
ashamed  to  own  it  and  affect  to  despise  it,  and 
who,  by  making  himself  the  most  sprightly  and 
skillful  of  Jenkinses,  secures  a place  at  the  best 
tables.  It  may  bo  true  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
the  grandson  of  a Venetian  Hebrew,  and  that  he 
is  by  race  and  tradition  an  alien  in  England. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  his  respect  for  an 
aristocratic  class  and  society  is  fervent  and  fanat- 
ical, and  that  his  devotion  to  them  is  unfaltering. 
Moreover,  his  genius  for  affairs  is  the  clear  per- 
ception that  he  is  the  representative  of  an  im- 
mense and  controlling  sentiment.  As  the  great 
British  public  likes  to  read  clever  and  superb 
tales  of  riches  and  rank,  associated  with  vast  po- 
litical power  and  intrigues  that  hold  Europe  in  a 
web  and  move  emperors  and  courts  and  govern- 
ments like  puppets,  so  it  likes  a political  pro- 
gramme which  is  dazzling  and  daring,  which 
sneers  at  a Quaker  policy  of  peace  and  calico 
and  Sunday-schools,  which  haughtily  gives  the 
White  Bear  frown  for  frown,  makes  the  map  of 
Europe  to  suit  itself,  and  will  willingly  ask  Eng- 
land to  pay  the  piper  for  the  entertainment. 
The  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  all  Jingo  statesmanship 
are  Vivian  Grey  in  politics.  Disraeli  put  himself 
both  into  the  novel  and  the  treaty,  and  he  knew 
that  the  quality  which  made  one  popular  would 
secure  enthusiasm  for  the  other.  It  was  not 


condescension  to  something  that  he  disdained 
but  saw  the  wisdom  of  tolerating  and  fostering ; 
it  was  sincere  delight  in  that  which  equally  de- 
lighted others. 

Those  who  now  take  up  Disraeli’s  novels  for 
tho  first  time  are  sure  to  be  amused  and  pleased. 
They  are  obviously  the  work  of  a consummately 
clever  man,  and  they  are  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  that  quality  and  spirit  in  modern  Eng- 
lish society  the  extent  of  which  reacted  in  the 
satire  of  Thackeray.  Thackeray  is  the  essential 
antagonist  of  Disraeli.  He  personifies  that  sturdy, 
simple,  upright,  humorous,  moral  character  which 
is  the  best  British  quality,  while  Disraeli  stands 
for  the  subtle  snobbery  which  the  political  and 
social  system  of  England  is  sure  to  generate.  He 
takes  “ the  city,”  and  the  clubs,  and  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  the  mob  by  storm,  and  they  are 
the  vast  majority.  No  man,  indeed,  except  one 
of  singular  cleverness  could  do  this,  and  no  career 
in  English  history,  therefore,  is  more  unique  and 
picturesque.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  “Jew 
novelist,”  this  “ dainty  dandy,”  as  we  have  heard 
him  called  in  former  years,  has  made  himself 
complete  master  of  England  for  the  nonce,  that 
he  has  aroused  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
nob  and  the  mob  as  no  other  man  has  done 
since  Chatham,  and  that,  even  in  the  presence  of 
Bismarck,  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  political 
figure  in  Europe.  It  is  certainly  “ magnificent.” 
But  it  is  no  less  true  of  the  Prime  Minister  than 
of  the  author  of  Vivian  Qrey  and  the  Young 
Duke , that  there  is  about  him  still  the  unmis- 
takable air  of  Holywell  Street. 


(Mot's  1’itarq  JUrorir. 


MR.  NATHANIEL  HILLYER  EGGLESTON, 
the  author  of  Villages  and  Village  Zifey 
with  Hints  for  their  Improvement  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken,  and  which  greatly 
needs  to  be  done.  He  is  a pioneer  in  the  village- 
improvement  campaign ; his  residence  is  among 
the  Berkshire  hills ; and  in  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  village  improvement  been  carried  on 
more  successfully,  no  where,  have  the  lessons  been 
better  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  than 
in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton covers  in  his  treatise  a broader  ground  than 
one  would  anticipate  from  its  title.  He  points 
out  the  double  evils  that  ensue  from  the  over- 
crowding of  cities — feverish,  frivolous,  and  some- 
times ferocious  life  in  the  great  centres ; a sparse 
population,  inadequately  supplied  with  schools 
and  churches,  dwarfed  and  stunted  in  its  social 
life,  and  degenerating  into  ignorance  and  semi- 
barbarism in  the  country,  nc  gives  emphasis 
to  one  of  the  causes  of  overpopulating  of  towns 
which  political  economists  and  sociologists  have 
too  little  regarded — social  dullness  in  the  coun- 
try. He  places  first  in  the  order  of  necessary 
village  improvements  the  cultivation  of  social 
life  by  various  gatherings — fairs,  festivals,  farm- 
ers’ clubs,  glee  clubs,  and  the  like.  He  gives  a 
sketch,  illustrated  from  his  own  observation,  of 
what  has  been  done  in  Berkshire  County  by  a 
relatively  modern  village -improvement  society. 
And  having  thus  led  on  to  his  true  subject,  he 


gives  in  the  remainder  of  his  book  (four-fifths 
of  it)  practical  instructions  for  village  improve- 
ment : tree-planting ; the  cultivation  of  vines  and 
climbing  plants,  and  of  fruits  and  flowers;  the 
principles  that  should  underlie  the  structure  of 
country  dwelling-houses ; the  relative  advantages 
of  fences  and  hedges ; how  to  make  a lawn ; how 
to  get  and  use  water ; sanitary  conditions,  such 
as  drainage,  ventilation,  and  the  like;  the  care 
of  cemeteries*,  the  making  of  roads  and  bridges ; 
and  finally — for  he  does  not  forget  the  intellect- 
ual, and  even  spiritual — the  true  ideal  of  the 
school-house,  the  church,  and  the  village  libraiw. 
Such  a book  is,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  needed, 
and  we  trust  that  this  one  may  prove  a valuable 
factor  in  guiding  us  back  to  a wiser  rural  life, 
and  in  stimulating  for  that  purpose  an  appetite 
for  rural  enjoyments.  In  England  the  city  is  re- 
garded as  a dire  necessity;  the  Englishman’s 
ambition  is  to  have  a country  home.  In  France 
city  existence  is  regarded  as  alone  beatific ; the 
country  is  barely  tolerated;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  national  difference  between 
England  and  France  is  both  typified  and  pre- 
served by  this  difference  in  the  taste  and  habits 
of  the  two  peoples.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  as  yet  a struggle  going  on  between  the  French 
feverish  life  and  the  English  more  quiet  and  so- 
ber life — between  the  city  and  the  country.  He 
who  looks  forward  to  a remote  future  can  not 
but  welcome  whatever  gives  impulse  or  guidance 
toward  making  the  country  and  country  life  at- 
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tractive,  enjoyable,  and  socially,  intellectually,  and 
Aesthetically  stimulating. 

Tent  Work  in  Palestine , by  Claude  Rkignier 
Conder  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  will  take  its  place 
in  the  libraries  of  the  students  of  the  Holy  Land 
with  Stanley’s  Sinai  and  Palestine  and  Robinson’s 
Researches,  though  it  is  less  attractive  in  style 
than  the  former,  and,  considering  Mr.  Conder’s 
peculiar  advantages,  less  valuable  as  a book  of 
reference  than  the  latter.  Mr.  Conder  was  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Palestinian  Survey  Ex- 
pedition which  has  just  completed  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Western  Palestine.  He  went 
out  in  the  summer  of  1872,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  remaining  in  Palestine  during  all 
the  intervening  time,  save  for  an  absence  of  four 
months  in  1874.  He  supervised  the  survey  of 
4700  square  miles,  and  brought  back  with  him  a 
mass  of  notes,  special  surveys,  observations,  and 
drawings,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  he  has 
been  principally  occupied  since  his  return.  In  or- 
der to  give  in  a popular  way  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey, this  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  has  been  written. 
It  is  “ intended  to  give  as  accurate  and  general 
description  as  possible  of  Palestine.”  For  such 
a work  Mr.  Conder  certainly  has  possessed  pecul- 
iar advantages.  He  claims  for  the  survey  that 
the  new  discoveries  made  are  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  all  those  of  former  travellers  put  together. 
He  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  his  investi- 
gations, and  his  views  respecting  the  value  of 
tradition  and  the  method  of  making  one  tradi- 
tion correct  another  are  eminently  sound,  and,  in 
some  sense,  novel.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  book  does  not  fulfill  the  expectations  held 
out  to  the  reader  by  the  promise.  It  is  not  an 
“accurate  general  description  of  Palestine;”  it 
is  a scries  of  sketches,  in  which  the  author’s  ad- 
ventures and  his  explorations  are  woven  together. 
There  is  no  broad,  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Holv 
Land,  little  or  no  attempt  to  group  together  the 
results  or  to  arrange  them  in  a classified  order  in 
the  book  itself.  There  is  almost  nothing  of  Gal- 
ilee but  a discussion  respecting  the  true  site  of 
Capernaum  and  that  of  Cana.  There  is  little  re- 
specting Jerusalem  which  will  be  new  to  one  who 
has  studied  Barclay’s  City  of  the  Great  King  or 
Wilson’s  Jerusalem  Recovered.  But,  despite  its 
defects,  his  Tent  Work  in  Palestine  will  be  al- 
most indispensable  to  any  one  who  does  not  ex- 
pect to  possess  the  larger  wrork,  and  yet  desires 
to  have  some  account  of  the  more  important  re- 
sults of  this  survey.  The  last  five  chapters  of 
Mr.  Conder’s  work  on  the  present  land  and  its 
modern  inhabitants  are  the  most  interesting,  if 
not  the  most  valuable,  in  the  book.  The  work  is 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Whympcr’s  pencil. 

We  have  already  given  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  some  account  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley’s African  adventures  as  narrated  by  himself 
in  Through  the  Dark  Continent  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  No  record  of  travel,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, surpasses  in  romantic  interest  that  of  this 
remarkable- adventurer,  who  has  accomplished  the 
extraordinary  task  of  crossing  Equatorial  Africa 
from  east  to  west,  completing  Livingstone’s  un- 
finished discoveries,  perfecting  the  exploration  of 
Lakes  Victoria  N’yanza  and  Tanganika,  and  fol- 
lowing down  the  Congo  River  through  a long  series 
of  falls,  cataracts,  and  rapids  to  the  sea.  The 
thoroughness  of  his  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  as  preparation  for  it  he  collected  and  studied 


about  130  volumes  on  Africa.  The  privations 
and  perils  endured  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  portraits,  one  from  a pho- 
tograph taken  in  England  just  before  his  depart- 
ure to  Africa,  the  other  from  a photograph  taken 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  after  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  volumes  are  written 
writh  modesty  and  with  delicacy.  Mr.  Stanley  is 
singularly  free  from  egotism  or  self-conceit,  and 
in  giving  his  picture  of  barbaric  life  wisely  avoids 
some  details  which  would  be  revolting  to  the 
pure-minded,  but  which  all  African  travellers 
have  not  been  equally  ready  to  pass  by  in  silence. 
The  work  is,  in  all  its  external  characteristics,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  book-making.  It  has 
150  wood-cuts,  ten  maps,  two  of  them  pocket 
maps  about  three  feet  square,  one  showing  the 
eastern,  the  other  the  western,  part  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  giving  the  results  of  previous  explo- 
rations as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Stanley  himself. 
Each  volume  has  a full  index.  Inasmuch  as  some 
piratic  and  imperfect  copies  of  Stanley’s  work 
are,  it  is  rumored,  to  be  put  upon  the  American 
market,  the  public  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
this  is  the  only  authorized  and  complete  edition. 

Harpers  add  to  their  “ Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry” two  volumes — for  though  pamphlets,  they  are 
really  entitled  to  this  designation — of  permanent 
importance  and  value.  The  Russians  of  To-Day , 
by  the  author  of  The  Member  for  Paris , gives 
rather  a pictorial  than  a philosophical  description 
of  modern  Russia.  The  author,  instead  of  pre- 
senting broad  generalizations,  gives  a series  of 
illustrative  pictures.  He  shows  us  what  the  Rus- 
sian prince  is  by  a portrait  of  Prince  Wiskoff  and 
his  country-seat ; what  Russian  methods  of  doing 
business  are  by  his  account  of  the  ingenious  and 
successful  frauds  perpetrated  by  Simon  Iscarioti- 
vitch.  He  illustrates  Russian  methods  of  justice 
by  his  account  of  the  extraordinary  and  semi- 
tragic  experiences  of  Herr  Dicker.  His  account 
of  Siberia  leaves  it  very  questionable  whether 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  any  indi- 
cation of  Russian  clemency.  The  author,  how- 
ever, is  a good  Russian  hater,  and  he  leaves  on 
the  mind  a little  impression  of  untrustworthi- 
ness, such  as  is  always  more  or  less  apt  to  be 
produced  by  somewhat  excessively  smart  writing. 
Twenty  Years'  Residence  among  the  People  of 
Turkey , by  a Consul’s  Daughter,  edited  by  Stan- 
ley Lane  Poole,  is  a very  different  book.  The 
author  gives  the  result  of  long  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  peoples  of  Turkey — 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  Turks,  and  Armenians. 
She  enters  into  no  discussions  respecting  the  East- 
ern question  or  any  of  its  aspects ; she  simply 
describes  what  she  has  seen  and  knows,  and  ap- 
parently describes  it  with  singular  impartiality. 
She  first  sketches  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  various  races  of  Turkey ; next  describes  the 
tenure  of  land,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  character  of  the  houses,  from  the  mean- 
est hovel  to  the  most  superb  seraglio  of  the  Sul- 
tan. She  then  gives  an  account  of  the  sooial 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  finally 
characterizes  their  education  and  their  religion. 
She  has  small  respect  for  the  official  class  among 
the  Turks,  though  she  speaks  favorably  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  the  evils  of 
whose  character  are  largely  the  results  of  his  re- 
ligious education.  She  credits  the  Bulgarians 
with  being  honest  and  industrious,  and  acquits 
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them  from  all  charge  of  ferocity,  and  even  ac- 
counts them  as  too  docile  and  submissive.  Evi- 
dently she  regards  the  Greeks  as  the  superior 
race,  and  their  vices  the  fruit  of  their  past  servi- 
tude rather  than  of  their  inherent  national  char- 
acter. The  book  may  almost  be  described  as  in 
substance  doing  for  Turkey  what  Mr.  Wallace 
has  done  in  his  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
work  for  Russia. 

James  Albert  Harrison’s  Greek  Vignettes 
(Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.)  is  a book  of  pleas- 
ant reading,  but  gives  not  much  new  information 
respecting  a people  concerning  whom  all  students 
of  contemporaneous  European  politics  desire  to 
know  much  more  than  is  now  known.  Mr.  Har- 
rison spent  a summer  in  sailing  through  the 
Greek  seas  and  wandering  among  the  Greek  isles, 
and  gives  here  the  results  of  his  observations. 
But  his  observing  faculties  are  better  than  his 
insight,  and  his  pictures  of  external  scenery  and 
the  external  habits  of  the  people  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  his  analysis  of  Greek  character. 
Indeed,  of  such  analysis  he  attempts  but  little. 
His  work  may  be  profitably  read  with  Mahaffy’s 
Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,  which  it  excels  in 
artistic  qualities,  but  does  not  equal  in  intellectual 
power  or  scholarship. 

44  Henry  Greville”  is  decidedly  the  most  enter- 
taining of  modem  French  novelists,  and  Sonia 
(T.  B.  Peterson  and  Co.)  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining of  her  novels.  If  somewhat  less  vivacious 
than  Bosta,  it  is  a more  satisfactory,  and  it  seems 
to  us  a more  finished,  work.  Sonia  is  not  as 
unique  a character  as  Dosia,  but  one  far  more 
worthy  to  be  portrayed.  The  plot  is  a simple 
one,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  turn3  upon  the 
development  of  the  three  principal  characters 
concerned — Sonia,  Boris  Ivanovitch,  and  Lydie 
Gor^line. — Paul  Heysf.  is  now  the  popular  nov- 
elist in  Germany,  as  the  references  to  his  nov- 
els in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  show. 
We  can  not,  however,  think,  after  reading  In  Par- 
adise (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  his  best  works,  that  he  would  be  equally 
popular  in  this  country.  Paradise  is  the  name  of 
a company  of  Munich  artists,  and  the  story  itself  is 
an  account  of  the  loves,  friendships,  and  advent- 
ures of  a set  of  Bohemians,  whose  ideas  on  social 
subjects  are  utterly  unconventional,  and  hardly 
moral,  though,  perhaps,  not  positively  vicious  or 
impure.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  Munich  of 
to-day ; the  time  of  its  action,  the  Franco-German 
war;  the  interest,  its  photographic  descriptions 
of  art  life  and  character.  In  its  moral  tone  it  is 
not  to  be  altogether  commended,  though  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  deserve  to  be  severely  con- 
demned.— Squire  Paul,  one  of  the 44  Half-hour  Sc- 
ries” (Harper  and  Brothers),  by  Hans  Warring, 
is  also  a translation  from  the  German,  but  a very 
different  sort  of  book.  The  time  is  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Prussian  war;  the 
story  is  short,  and  the  characters  are  few,  but  the 
threads  of  their  lives  are  marvellously  snarled 
together  and  skillfully  disentangled.  The  labor 
question  is  effectively  introduced  as  a background 
to  the  romance  of  love. — Mollie  Pawn,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Phyllis  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.),  is  sim- 
ply a love  story,  but  with  a decidedly  ingenious 
plot.  The  marriage  of  Cecil  and  Sir  Penthony 
Stafford,  in  utter  ignorance  of  each  other,  and  its 
final  denouement , though  only  a side  play,  would 
of  itself  afford  a capital  plot  for  a short  story. — 


Of  the  same  general  description  is  Christian 
Reid's  Summer  Idyl  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  a 
story  of  matching  and  mismatching  which  comes 
to  an  abrupt  termination  with  the  suggestion  that 
it  may  prove,  after  all,  to  be  nothing  but  a preface 
to  a f uture  idyl.  The  greatest  defect  of  the  book 
is  its  untimely  and  unsatisfactory  ending. — Old 
Slip  Warehouse  (No.  8 of  44  Harper’s  Library  of 
American  Fiction”)  is  sufficiently  rapid  iu  action 
and  abounding  in  incidents  to  gratify  the  taste 
and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  most  intense 
novel-reader.  But  in  attempting,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Dickens  in  Bleak  Home,  to  introduce 
more  than  one  person  as  the  story-teller,  the  au- 
thor has  gone  beyond  her  ability.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  sustain  such  a double  personality. 
The  story  has  vigor,  but  it  lacks  in  finish. — Like 
coming  to  a quiet,  peaceful  village  from  a bus- 
tling, noisy,  and  somewhat  vicious  city  is  the  re- 
lief which  such  a story  as  Bonnie  Ledeij,  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin  (No.  15  of  the 44  Franklin  Square 
Library,”  Harper  and  Brothers),  gives  after  the 
ordinary  novels  of  the  day.  There  is  no  villainy, 
no  tragedy.  The  people  are  such  as  our  neigh- 
bors, having  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  which  come 
to  ordinary  mortals.  They  are  English  gentle- 
folks, and  the  simple  story  is  full  of  honest  affec- 
tion. The  sorrows  are  brightened  by  the  light  of 
love ; even  the  sadness  of  Helen  Thomely’s  death 
is  relieved  by  the  love  that  surrounds  her  and  the 
sweet  memory  she  leaves.  The  restoration  of  Mr. 
Fielding’s  sight  and  the  three  marriages— Mar- 
gery to  her  curate,  Lionel  to  his  Frederica  (a  good 
though  second  choice),  and,  best  of  all,  Lesley  and 
Mr.  Fielding — make  every  body  happy,  including 
the  reader. — Blush  Roses , by  Clara  Francis  Morse 
(No.  7 of  44  Harper’s  Library  of  American  Fic- 
tion”), is  a story  of  a small  party  of  school-girls 
gathered  from  various  countries  in  a French 
boarding-school  near  Paris.  To  young  American 
girls  the  description  of  this  school  will  be  enter- 
taining. The  three  girls,  Thekla  Y an  Zandt,  Mat- 
tie  Harmon,  and  Julia  Osgood — German,  Ameri- 
can, and  English — are  the  heroines,  of  whom 
Thekla  is  chief.  The  second  part  of  the  book, 
44  Out  of  School,”  takes  them  into  a little  travel- 
ling and  considerable  romance,  and  all  ends  well. 
— Tritons,  by  Edwin  Lasseter  Bynner  (Lockwood, 
Brooks,  and  Co.),  differs  very  much  from  the  au- 
thor’s previous  book,  Nimport,  although  some 
characteristics  are  common  to  both.  Idiosyn- 
crasies of  character  rather  than  incidents  or  ac- 
tion are  the  noticeable  features.  The  odd  and 
kindly  Truman  Blue  and  his  wife  Pamela  are 
well  drawn,  and  add  life  to  an  otherwise  rather 
sombre  story.  Mr.  Samuel  Curley  with  his  pot- 
tery craze  is  a happy  hit  on  the  times.  The 
wickedness  through  which  the  thread  of  the  story 
runs  is  not  pleasant,  and  might  have  been  omitted. 

To  the  admirable  and  now  well-recognized  stand- 
ard histories,  “ The  Student’s  Series,”  is  added 
The  StudenVs  Ecclesiastical  History  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  by  Philip  Smith,  the  author  of  The  Old 
Testament  History  and  The  New  Testament  His- 
tory of  the  same  series.  It  covers  the  first  ten 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  a condi- 
tional promise  is  made  of  two  companion  vol- 
umes, The  History  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  and 
The  Histonj  of  the  Reformation.  The  present  his- 
tory opens  with  two  introductory  chapters  on  the 
relation  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  theChristianChurch 
as  an  organization,  and  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
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as  its  history  and  constitution  arc  indicated  in 
the  Book  of  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Mr.  Smith  makes  no  attempt  after  a pic- 
torial style.  His  work  is  rhetorically  the  antip- 
odes of  such  histories  as  those  of  Dean  Stanley, 
for  example.  But  it  is  a model  of  compact  and 
clear  statement,  and  though  not  entertaining  to 
the  general  reader,  is  full  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  will  be  almost  indispensable  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical library  as  a book  of  reference. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss  or  even 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  politico-economical 
theories  which  underlie  J.  B.  Howe's  Political 
Economy  in  the  Use  of  Money  (Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co").  If  wre  understand  the  drift  of  his 
work  aright,  it  is  a philosophical  and  scientific 
presentation  and  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money.  Mr.  Howe  docs  not,  in- 
deed, directly  engage  in  the  present  politico- 
financial  discussions.  His  object  is  not  to  serve 
a party,  but  to  illustrate  and  maintain  wrhat  he 
regards  as  a sound  financial  principle.  The  au- 
thor is  familiar  both  with  the  history  of  finance 
and  the  literature  of  political  economy,  and 
writes  as  a philosopher,  not  as  an  advocate,  still 
less  as  a partisan. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman’s  Oaddinys  with  a 
Primitive  People  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.),  No.  98  of 
the  “ Leisure-hour  Series,7’  is  a volume  of  sketch- 
es of  a people  living  in  the  heart  of  Europe  yet 
little  known  to  European  tourists — the  Tyrolese. 
Mr.*Grohman  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of  a familiarity 
with  the  subject  and  its  customs  such  as  no  brief 
summer  residence  could  possibly  give.  He  is, 
however,  thoroughly  English  in  his  national  char- 
acteristics, and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  his  re- 
ligious doctrines.  He  has  little  patience  (per- 
haps too  little)  with  the  Tyrolese  priesthood,  but 
very  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Tyrolese  people. 
The  book  is  not  only  interesting  as  a picture  of 
a comparatively  unvisited  portion  of  Europe, 
but  also  as  the  picture  of  a people  whose  past 
life  and  character  are  rapidly  disappearing  under 
the  influence  of  modern  civilization,  and  under 


the  educative  influences  of  increasing  modern 
travel. 

A Year  of  American  Travel , by  Jessie  Benton 
Fremont,  one  of  “ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series,”  car- 
ries the  reader  back  to  the  extraordinary  experi- 
ences of  the  emigrants  to  California  at  the  first 
discovery  of  gold.  Mrs.  Fremont  made  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  steamer  from  Panama  to  S&n 
Francisco,  and  had  full  experiences  of  the  dan- 
gerous discomforts  of  those  pioneer  voyagers.  It 
required  all  the  courage  of  a true  daughter  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton  to  go  through.  Mrs.  Fremont 
possesses  a peculiarly  attractive  style,  and  her  story 
is  exceedingly  well  told,  and  well  worth  the  telling. 
Indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a more  striking 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  this  country  during  the 
past  thirty  years  than  is  afforded  by  the  extraor- 
dinary contrast  between  her  experiences  in  getting 
to  California  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  those  of 
an  ordinary  tourist  in  a hotel  Pullman  car  over 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  roads  to- 
day.— A very  valuable  little  practical  guide  is  Al- 
fred Walker’s  Hints  to  Worr^en  on  the  care  of 
Propci'ty , also  one  of  the  “Harper’s  Half-hour 
Series.”  The  book  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  one 
of  “ hints,”  but  it  is  considerably  broader  than 
its  title,  in  that  the  hints  would,  for  the  most  part, 
be  quite  as  useful  to  men  as  to  women.  Notes, 
interest,  bonds,  stocks,  loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  mortgages,  indorsements,  buying,  selling, 
and  renting,  insurance  and  will-making,  are  among 
the  matters  treated  of  and  explained.— The  Ferns 
of  Kentucky,  by  John  Williamson  (J.  P.  Morton 
and  Co.),  is  a little  treatise  of  150  pages,  with 
sixty  full-page  etchings  and  six  wood-cuts  drawn 
by  the  author.  These,  though  very  good,  are  not 
equal  in  execution  and  finish  to  those  of  Profess- 
or Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours,  and 
they  are  not  printed  in  colors.  The  book  con- 
tains some  brief  introductory  matter  respecting 
the  structure,  cultivation,  fertilization,  collecting, 
and  drying  of  ferns,  but  is  mainly  devoted  to  a 
description  of  particular  species.  To  the  fern 
lover  and  student  it  will  be  a valuable  book,  espe- 
cially in  enabling  him  to  identify  new  specimens. 


(EMtnr’s  Scientific  Htcnrit. 


Astronomy. — From  such  newspaper  reports  of 
the  results  of  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse 
as  have  been  published,  the  following  abstract 
has  been  made.  This  is,  no  doubt,  erroneous  in 
many  particulars,  and  can  only  be  corrected  from 
the  final  reports,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  not  yet 
written.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  party  is  here 
given,  followed  by  a short  note  of  the  work  at- 
tempted or  accomplished  by  his  party,  unless  the 
specific  work  of  each  individual  member  is  known. 
S.  W.  Burnham : examination  of  the  corona ; 
search  for  Vulcan  (unsuccessful),  etc.  Professor 
C.  A.  Young : observed  reversal  of  Fraunhofer 
lines ; no  ultra  red  or  violet  lines  seen ; — Dr.  Schus- 
ter, new  lines  near  u B” ; — Mr.  Bennett : 1474  and 
F seen  in  coronal  spectrum  ; Edison’s  tasimeter 
failed,  but  results  for  heat  of  the  corona  were 
obtained  with  a thermopile.  A.  C.  Ranyard : 
two  photographs  of  the  corona  with  a lens  of  13- 
inch  aperture.  Professors  S.  W.  and  J.  W.  Lang- 
ley : photometric,  etc.,  observations  of  the  corona 


at  Pike’s  Peak.  Professor  A.  Hall : search  for 
Vulcan  (unsuccessful); — O.  B.  Wheeler:  same. 
Professor  A.  W.  W right : radial  polarization  of 
corona,  and  measures  with  a polarimeter.  J.  A. 
Rogers : six  admirable  photographs  of  the  corona. 
Professor  E.  S.  Holden : unsuccessful  search  for 
Vulcan ; — Professor  S.  Newcomb : same ; — Dr.  C. 
S.  Hastings  : tangential  polarization  of  the  coro- 
na ; — Professor  W.  Harkness : radial  polarization; 
four  photographs  of  the  corona  on  a large  scale ; — 
Professor  J.  R.  Eastman  : line  1474  and  continu- 
ous spectrum  of  corona ; — H.  M.  Paul : drawings 
of  corona  on  a new  plan.  Dr.  Draper : 'photograph 
of  continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona ; — Professor 
G.  Barker  : confirmation  of  above  by  visual  obser- 
vations (Edison’s  tasimeter  employed).  * J.  N. 
Lockyer:  photographs.  Dr.  Thorpe:  polariza- 
tion (?);  photographs  (?).  D.  P.  Todd  : unsuc- 
cessful search  for  Vulcan. 

Hundreds  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
corona  were  made  by  various  observers,  and  many 
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valuable  observations  of  contacts,  etc.,  were  also 
made.  The  things  calling  peculiarly  for  notice 
now  arc: — 1.  Professor  J.  C.  Watson:  discovery 
of  two  new  stars  not  on  Naval  Observatory  chart, 
one  of  which  may  be  Vulcan.  From  the  latest 
data  it  appears  that  one  of  Watson’s  stars  satis- 
fies the  conditions  laid  down  by  Leverrier  from 
observations  of  transit,  except  that  the  inclina- 
tion (about  12°)  assigned  by  Leverrier  to  Vulcan 
is  greatly  diminished ; so  much  diminished  that  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  planet  is  not  often 
seen  in  transit.  2.  A similar  discovery  by  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  Swift.  3.  Professor  Abbe’s  careful 
eye-drawing  of  the  corona  on  Pike’s  Peak,  in 
which  a streamer  not  seen  by  most  other  observ- 
ers, and  not  on  the  photographs,  is  laid  down,  and 
marked  as  certainly  seen.  Professor  Abbe  ex- 
plains these  streamers  as  meteoric  swarms  seen  in 
perspective.  4.  Dr.  Hastings's  observation  of  tan- 
gential polarization  of  the  corona  very  strong  near 
the  moon’s  limb,  and  evident  50'  from  it.  When 
the  methods  used  by  Dr.  Hastings  are  known,  this 
conclusion,  although  entirely  different  from  pre- 
vious ones,  will  command  serious  attention. 

Professor  Hall,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  has 
completed  the  computation  of  the  mass  of  Mars, 
work  upon  which  he  began  in  November,  1877, 
soon  after  his  discovery  of  the  satellites.  The 
mass  of  this  planet  has  hitherto  been  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  perturbations  which  it  exerts. 
The  discovery  of  the  satellites,  with  their  motions 
and  distances  from  the  planet,  rendered  it  possi- 
ble for  the  first  time  to  make  an  exact  computa- 
tion of  the  mass.  Taking  the  mass  of  the  sun  as 
the  unit,  Laplace  assumed  the  mass  of  Mars  to 
be  De  Lambre  reduced  this  esti- 
mate to  5 siSitot-  Buckardt  *n  1816  dimin- 
ished this  still  further  to  By  Hansen 

and  Olufsen,  of  Sweden,  in*  their  solar  tables,  the 
estimate  is  Leverrier  got  ^4^. 

The  accurate  computation  of  Professor  Hall  gives 
this  being  within  a small  fraction  of 
that  of  the  Swedish  astronomers. 

This  elaborate  work  will  be  published  by  the 
Naval  Observatory. 

Meteorology. — Our  meteorological  summary  in- 
cludes July  and  August,  and  is  properly  begun 
with  a record  of  some  severe  tornadoes  that  oc- 
curred as  follows:  July  21, at  Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and  North  Albany,  New  York;  July 
26,  Washington  County,  New  York,  and  eastward 
into  Vermont;  August  7 and  10,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; August  12,  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  This 
last  was  a short  but  remarkably  large  and  severe 
tornado.  An  unusual  number  of  destructive 
thunder-storms  and  hail-storms  have  been  re- 
ported, but  no  violent  general  storm  or  hurricane 
has  encroached  upon  our  territory.  The  op- 
pressive moisture,  light  winds,  and  intense  heat 
have  combined  to  induce  an  unusual  number  of 
cases  of  sunstroke,  and  have  culminated  in  an 
outbreak  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  visitations  of  yellow  fever  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  experienced. 

Hildebrandson  has  published  an  investigation 
into  the  thunder-storms  of  Sweden,  based  on  ob- 
servations at  about  250  stations,  from  1871  to 
1875.  He  distinguishes  between  the  thunder- 
storms that  attend  the  advancing  sides  of  exten- 
sive storms  (the  Wtrbelgetcitter)  and  those  that 
originate  in  overheated  districts  (the  Wcirmege - 
witter ).  Similar  classifications  have  been  made 


by  Mohn  in  Norway  and  Fron  in  France,  and  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  weather  reviews  of 
the  Army  Signal  Office.  Scarcely  a single  instance 
was  recorded  in  the  five  years  in  which  it  could 
not  be  Bhown  that  the  so-called  “ heat”  or  “ sheet” 
lightning  was  simply  the  reflection  of  lightning 
so  far  distant  that  the  thunder  was  inaudible,  or 
possibly  refracted  above  the  observer’s  car. 

Cornu  has  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy 
some  remarks  upon  photographs  of  the  ultra  vio- 
let portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  go  far  to 
supplement  the  views  we  have  often  expressed 
on  the  importance  of  the  spectroscope  as  an  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  aque- 
ous vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  purest 
sky  of  Bummer  cuts  out  much  more  of  the  ultra 
violet  rays  than  the  purest  sky  of  winter  does. 
The  absorption  at  the  violet  end  is  general,  or  in 
broad  bands,  while  at  the  red  end  it  is  selective, 
or  in  narrow  bands;  the  absorption  by  vapor 
which  is  but  just  beginning  to  condense  affects 
the  violet  end,  while  the  red  end  is  specially  af- 
fected by  vapor  in  a state  approaching  that  of 
fog  or  cloud ; the  smaller  the  particles,  the  less 
do  they  affect  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Such 
are  some  of  the  principles  deduced  or  suggested 
by  recent  investigations. 

A modified  form  of  hygrometer,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  directly  determined 
by  a volumetric  process,  has  been  constructed  by 
Schwackhofer  for  Dr.  Lorenz  and  the  Agricul- 
tural High  School  at  Vienna.  This  “ volume  hy- 
grometer” has  of  late  been  employed  in  a series 
of  hourly  observations,  for  which  it  proves  to  be 
very  convenient.  The  accuracy  attained  by  it  is 
one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  vapor.  The  apparatus  is  equally  accurate  at  all 
temperatures,  and  in  high  winds  or  in  calms.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
moisture  present  as  fog  or  cloud.  Its  price,  how- 
ever, is  about  $100. 

The  magnetic  and  aurora  observations  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Arctic  Expedition,  1 872-74,  un- 
der Weyprecht,  have  just  come  to  hand  as  print- 
ed in  full  by  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Vienna. 
A valuable  analysis  of  the  observations  is  given. 
The  magnetic  observations  also  accompany  the 
aurora,  and  are  given  in  full. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  has  published  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  He  gives  a large  amount  of  data 
from  a wholly  new  meteorological  field,  and  has 
subjected  it  to  an  elaborate  study,  with  many  cu- 
rious results. 

In  Physics , a noteworthy  occurrence  is  the 
address  delivered  at  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Sie- 
mens, “ On  the  Utilization  of  Heat  and  other  nat- 
ural Forces,”  because  he  discusses  in  it  the  avail- 
able sources  of  power  when  the  supply  of  coal 
shall  fail.  Using  at  some  central  station  water 
or  wind  power  to  drive  dynamo-electric  machines, 
the  current  generated  could  easily  be  reconvert- 
ed into  power  where  it  is  wanted,  either  for  me- 
chanical or  other  purposes.  For  light,  for  exam- 
ple, from  100  horse-power  125,000  candle-lights 
would  be  obtained,  equivalent  to  6250  Argand 
burners  of  20  candles  each,  consuming  six  feet 
per  hour,  or  87,500  cubic  feet  for  all.  To  pro- 
duce this  amount  of  gas,  3J  tons  of  coal  are  re- 
quired, while  to  produce  the  100  horse-power  only 
as  many  hundred-weights  are  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  Niagara,  he  computes  that  100,000,000 
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tons  of  water  fall  every  hour  through  a vertical 
height  of  150  feet,  giving  16,800,000  horse-pow- 
ers, the  only  result  being  an  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  by  one-fifth  of  a degree 
Centigrade.  To  pump  back  the  water  would  re- 
quire an  annual  expenditure  of  266,000,000  tons 
of  coal  (at  four  pounds  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour) — an  amount  equal  to  the  total  coal  con- 
sumption of  the  world.  Since,  by  electric  means, 
one-half  the  energy  supplied  at  the  central  sta- 
tion may  be  recovered  at  the  distant  one,  the 
economy  is  greater  than  in  the  steam-engine. 
Greater  care  in  the  use  of  water  and  wind  power 
is  now  possible,  and  the  intermittent  character 
of  wind-power  may  be  made  permanent  by  using 
it  to  raise  water  into  a reservoir.  Moreover,  the 
force  of  falling  water  in  its  descent  from  reser- 
voirs and  lakes,  to  supply  our  large  cities,  might 
be  utilized  on  the  way  by  driving  turbines,  thus 
supplying  light  and  mechanical  power  as  well  as 
the  water. 

Muirhead  communicates  to  Nature  the  results 
of  some  experiments,  undertaken  at  his  request 
by  Whitley,  to  afford  additional  data  in  answer- 
ing the  question  whether  matter  in  the  solid 
state  will  float  upon  the  same  matter  in  the 
liquid  condition,  with  reference  to  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  the  first  experiments  met- 
als were  used,  various  copper  and  zinc  alloys  be- 
ing employed  in  the  earlier,  and  cast  iron  in  the 
later,  experiments.  When  the  solid  fragment 
was  placed  on  the  liquid  surface,  a portion  of 
the  liquid  metal  was  at  first  chilled  by  it,  and 
coated  the  mass ; but  this  soon  re-fused,  and  the 
floating  solid  mass  gradually  melted,  beginning 
at  the  lower  surface.  The  result  was  more  mark- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  iron  than  the  brass : a small 
piece  of  cold,  dry  iron,  when  dropped  endwise  on 
to  the  liquid  metal,  bounded  back  to  the  surface, 
and  melted  in  that  position.  Subsequently  ex- 
periments w’ere  tried  with  melted  rock,  in  the 
first  case  wliin-stonc  being  placed  on  melted  fur- 
nace cinder,  and  then  solid  cinder  being  put  into 
the  furnace  containing  the  liquid  mass.  Pieces 
of  five  or  six  pounds  weight  were  employed. 
They  at  first  sank,  but  soon  came  to  the  surface, 
and  floated  about  until  they  were  melted. 

Blake  has  devised  and  practically  applied  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  recording  articulate  vi- 
brations by  means  of  photography,  and  has  ob- 
tained some  very  interesting  results.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a mirror  of  steel  capable  of 
oscillating  about  a diametral  axis,  to  the  back  of 
which  is  attached  a lever,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  centre  of  a telephone  disk,  arranged  with 
the  usual  mouth-piece  contrived  by  Peirce.  When- 
ever the  disk  is  caused  to  vibrate,  the  mirror  os- 
cillates with  it,  and  a beam  of  sunlight  thrown 
on  the  mirror  from  a heliostat  describes  lines  of 
light  on  a suitably  placed  screen.  If  this  screen 
be  movable  at  right  angles  to  these  lines  of  light, 
and  carry  a sensitive  collodion  film,  the  light  os- 
cillation is  recorded  upon  the  prepared  surface 
as  a more  or  less  complex  curve  having  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  sound  wave  which  caused  it. 
Representations  of  the  curves  of  various  sounds 
accompany  the  paper. 

Ellis  has  communicated  to  Nature  a corre- 
spondence he  has  had  w ith  Cavaille-Coll,  the  cel- 
ebrated organ-builder  of  Paris,  on  the  general 
question  of  musical  pitch.  He  has  in  his  posses- 
sion one  of  Scheibler’s  tonometers — a senes  of 


fifty-six  forks,  varying  from  A 220  to  A 440  doa- 
ble vibrations,  by  four  beats.  Their  extreme 
accuracy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  400-vibra- 
tion fork  was  found  to  be  in  unison  with  Fou- 
cault’s mirror,  determined  by  him  to  rotate  ex- 
actly 400  times  a second.  With  reference  to  the 
Cagniard  de  Latour  siren,  the  present  usefulness 
of  it  depends  upon  two  improvements  of  Cavaille- 
Coll — first,  the  regulator  by  which  the  wind  press- 
ure is  preserved  constant,  and,  second,  the  auto- 
matic counter.  On  comparing  the  French  normal 
diapason  with  Scheibler’s  forks,  it  is  found  that 
the  former  gives  435.875  double  vibrations  per 
second,  or  nearly  one  vibration  more  than  is  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  report  of  the  commission. 
Lissajous  determined  this  pitch  by  means  of  the 
improved  Latour  siren. 

Gordon  has  proposed  an  extremely  simple  form 
of  phoneidoscope,  free  from  the  defects  of  the 
ordinary  instrument.  All  the  apparatus  required 
is  the  hand  and  some  soap-suds.  The  forefinger 
and  thumb  being  bent  so  as  to  form  a circle,  a 
soap  film  is  drawn  across  them  with  the  other 
hand.  By  turning  the  wrist  the  angle  made  with 
the  direction  of  the  light  may  be  readily  adjusted, 
a motion  of  the  elbow  alters  the  distance  from 
the  mouth,  and  the  tension  of  the  film  can  be  ex- 
actly regulated  by  moving  the  thumb  and  finger. 
On  singing  or  speaking  to  the  film  when  in  prop- 
er tension,  beautiful  figures  appear,  which  may  be 
reflected  from  the  film  directly  on  a screen. 

Less  has  measured  the  conductivity  for  heat 
of  seventeen  varieties  of  stone  and  several  kinds 
of  wood,  the  method  employed  being  in  general 
that  of  Hopkins,  though  with  some  modifications 
of  his  own.  ne  finds  that  density  and  compact- 
ness favor  conductivity,  other  things  being  equal. 
Crystalline  rocks  conduct  better  than  sedimentary, 
and  fine-grained  better  than  coarse-grained  stone, 
lie  tabulates  his  results  by  placing  Pyrenees  mar- 
ble as  1000.  Then  Saxon  granite  follows  at  804 ; 
Carrara  marble,  769,  etc.,  to  ordinary  clay,  275. 
He  corroborates  Tyndall’s  statement  that  the  con- 
ductivity in  w*ood  is  different,  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  fibre,  but  finds  the  difference 
much  less  than  Tyndall  gives.  Since  the  ratios 
of  the  galvanometer  deflections  are  greater  in  the 
better  than  in  the  poorer  conducting  woods,  it 
w’ould  appear  that  the  deflections  are  proportion- 
al not  to  the  conductivities  themselves,  but  to  a 
somewhat  higher  power  of  them. 

Gernez  has  studied  the  phenomenon  of  super- 
saturation  in  salt  solutions,  and  finds  that  other 
liquids  beside  w'ater — such  as  carbon  disulphide, 
the  hydrocarbons,  phenols,  and  especially  the  al- 
cohols— showr  this  property.  A salt  which  does 
not  give  supersaturated  solutions  with  one  solv- 
ent never  yields  them  with  another,  nor  is  the 
result  attained  by  adding  a substance  such  as 
dextrin  to  increase  the  viscosity.  Sodium  car- 
bonate, calcium  nitrate,  magnesium  sulphate,  lead 
acetate,  and  alum  yield  supersaturated  solutions 
most  easily.  In  the  case  of  all  five,  however, 
crystallization  ensues  only  on  the  introduction  of 
crystals  of  an  isomorphous  substance,  and  the 
latter  lose  this  property  if  heated  above  a certain 
temperature,  98°,  for  example,  for  alum.  Gernez 
gives  a list  of  120  substances  which  possess  the 
property  of  yielding  supersaturated  solutions. 

Herschel  has  proposed  a simple  form  of  scale 
for  pocket  spectroscopes.  The  slit  plate  is  re- 
moved, and  in  its  place  is  placed  a disk  of  copper 
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foil  having  a fine  slit  cut  through  it  on  one  side 
of  the  centre,  crossing  which  obliquely  is  a row 
of  twenty  holes,  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  apart, 
five  being  on  one  side  of  the  slit  and  fifteen  on 
the  other,  perforated  in  the  copper,  the  upper  and 
lower  holes  being  level  with  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  slit.  Viewed  by  sodium  light  the  slit  ap- 
pears bright,  and  the  punctures  appear  as  a se- 
ries of  yellow  dots.  They  are  placed  obliquely, 
so  that  their  spectra  in  white  light  may  not  over- 
lap and  confuse  their  images.  The  curve  cor- 
responding to  the  spectroscope  is  then  obtained 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  value  of  the  points  ob- 
tained in  wave  lengths. 

Lippmann  has  contrived  an  ingenious  method 
of  detecting  minute  quantities  of  a metal  in  so- 
lution, founded  on  the  principle  that  when  an 
electrode  made  of  a given  metal  is  placed  in  a 
solution,  it  will  be  depolarized  only  if  a salt  of 
that  metal  exists  in  the  solution.  Hence,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a copper  wire  conveying  a weak  current 
be  made  the  negative  electrode  in  any  solution, 
it  will  be  polarized  if  there  is  no  copper  dissolved 
in  this  solution,  but  it  will  not  be  polarized  if 
the  liquid  contain  one  five-thousandth  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  polarization  is  easily  detected  by 
closing  the  circuit  through  a galvanometer,  the 
battery  being  left  out.  A contrary  deflection  in- 
dicates polurization.  For  silver,  the  sensibility 
seems  somewhat  greater. 

Edison  described,  at  the  St  Louis  meeting  of 
the  American  Association,  a new  form  of  voltam- 
eter. Into  a suitable  vessel  of  acidulated  water 
two  electrodes  are  placed,  one  of  w'hich  consists 
of  platinum  wire  covered  with  gutta-percha,  and 
perforated  with  a fine  needle  near  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. This  electrode  is  made  negative.  The 
evolved  hydrogen  escapes  in  bubbles  from  the 
minute  opening  with  a sound  like  the  ticking  of 
a watch,  audible  at  the  distance  of  several  feet. 
By  placing  a rheostat  in  circuit,  and  regulating 
the  bubbles  to  one  a second,  a constant  current 
is  obtained,  and  by  calibrating  the  instrument  by 
this  means,  the  strength  of  any  given  current  flow- 
ing through  the  instrument  is  known  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  gas  bubbles  evolved  per  minute. 
Should  this  number  rise  above  sixteen  per  sec- 
ond, a musical  note  is  produced,  by  the  pitch  of 
which  the  current  strength  may  be  determined. 
To  obtain  accurate  results  with  the  apparatus, 
corrections  for  temperature  and  pressure  must  be 
applied. 

In  Chemistry,  Gilm  has  shown  that  a regular- 
ly tinted  and  beautiful  green  boric  acid  flame  is 
best  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  boric  ether 
through  a kind  of  Bunsen  burner,  made  by  in- 
closing a small  narrow  glass  tube  in  a vertical 
one,  so  that  the  gas  may  mix  with  air  previous  to 
ignition  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube.  An  ordi- 
nary Bunsen  burner  may  be  used  for  the  experi- 
ment, if  only  care  be  taken  to  heat  the  tube  pre- 
viously to  prevent  condensation.  In  qualitative 
testing  it  is  most  convenient  to  use  a small  flask 
provided  with  a cork,  through  which  passes  a 
short  glass  jet  drawn  out  to  a point,  a wider  tube 
being  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  gas  ignited 
at  the  top.  After  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  very  small  quantities  of  boric  acid  may  be 
detected  by  this  means. 

Riche  has  published  a memoir  upon  tbe  elec- 
trolytic determination  of  manganese,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  and  on  the  analysis  of  alloys  of 
Vol.  LVIL-No.  842. — GO 
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these  metals.  The  decomposition  requires  the 
use  of  two  or  three  Bunsen  ceils.  The  decom- 
posing cell  is  a platinum  crucible  connected  with 
the  carbon  pole.  Within  this  is  suspended,  with- 
out contact,  either  an  open  cone  of  platinum  foil 
or  a spiral  of  platinum  wire  connected  with  the 
zinc  pole.  The  manganese  is  separated  at  the 
positive  electrode  as  dioxide,  wiiich  becomes  sa- 
line oxide  on  calcination,  and  is  weighed  as  such. 
Lead,  in  an  acid  solution,  kept  at  60°  to  90°,  is  all 
precipitated  on  the  positive  electrode  as  dioxide, 
which  is  dried  at  105°  to  120°  and  weighed. 
Zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  ammonio-sulphate 
slightly  acid.  The  results  are  accurate.  The 
author  has  ingeniously  applied  these  methods  to 
tbe  rapid  analysis  of  alloys. 

Muter  has  proposed  a method  of  detecting  the 
addition  of  glycerin  to  milk  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  its  normal  specific  gravity  when  it  is 
w atered.  The  residue  after  evaporation  is  treat- 
ed with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the 
residue  of  the  evaporation  of  these  solvents  is  ex- 
amined for  glycerin.  If  found,  its  amount  must 
be  determined  by  making  a complete  analysis  of 
the  milk. 

Anthropology . — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  took  place  in  St.  Louis  from  the  21st  to 
the  27th  of  August.  A paper  by  Hon.  John  G. 
Henderson,  of  Winchester,  Illinois,  on  “Ancient 
Names,  Geographical,  Tribal,  and  Personal,  in 
the  Mississippi  Valiev,”  exhibited  a great  deal 
of  research  into  ancient  authorities,  and  w ill  be- 
come a record  of  permanent  value.  A note- 
worthy feature  of  the  occasion  was  an  exhibition 
of  implements,  ornaments,  pottery,  and  skulls  in 
the  collections  of  Dr.  John  J.  R.  Patrick,  of  Belle- 
ville, Dr.  George  Engelmann,  Mr.  Alban  J.  Conant, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Hilder,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  London  for  May  contains  an  important  paper 
on  “ The  Implements  of  the  Andamanese  and  Ni- 
cobarcse.”  It  is  accompanied  by  plates,  and  one 
conversant  with  North  American  ethnology  would 
need  very  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  examining  a set  of  objects 
from  the  California  and  Oregon  coast  Indians. 
The  objects  of  most  especial  interest  are  the 
pottery,  beads,  hafted  adzes,  ornamented  bows, 
pronged  fish-spears  or  bird-spears,  and,  above  all, 
the  darts,  arrow's,  and  harpoons  with  a movable 
head  attached  by  a thong.  Formerly  this  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  the  Malay  ori- 
gin of  our  Indians,  but  the  fashion  nowadays  is 
to  consider  that  man  works  uniformly  w hen  the 
conditions  of  culture  and  environment  are  similar, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  same  form  may  arise  in- 
dependently in  widely  separated  areas. 

The  third  number  of  Revue  (T Anthropologie 
is  also  prompt  in  arriving,  and  has  for  its  lead- 
ing article  a paper  of  1 12  pages,  bv  M.  Broca,  en- 
titled “Anatomie  compar6e  des  Circonvolutions 
cerdbrales,  le  Grand  Lobe  limbiquo  ct  la  Scis- 
sure  limbique  dan3  la  S6rie  des  Mammiffcres.” 
The  references  to  authorities  in  this  paper  consti- 
tute an  additional  element  of  great  value. 

Zoology. — It  is  now  known  that  numerous  ma- 
rine animals  occur  in  inland  lakes  and  rivers. 
Several  species  of  Blennius  are  found  in  the  fresh- 
waters  of  Southern  Europe,  says  Professor  Duncan 
in  a rkmme  of  this  subject  Gobius  is  a fresh- 
water East  Indian  fish.  Palcemon  jamaiccnsis  is 
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a fresh-water  shrimp ; another  small  shrimp,  allied 
to  certain  marine  ones,  occurs  in  the  fresh-waters 
of  Italy,  and  another  shrimp  lives  in  the  Missis- 
sippi as  far  north  as  Cairo,  Illinois.  The  blind 
fish  of  Mammoth  Cave  are  probably  descendants 
of  marine  forms.  The  Monolistra  of  the  Adels- 
berg  caves  is  a fresh-water  representative  of  a 
SpJueroma  which  lives  in  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Again,  several  families  which  are  marine  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  such  as  the  scomberoids, 
skates,  and  rays,  arc  represented  in  the  tropics 
by  fresh-water  forms.  Monocinus  polyaeanthus , 
Haeckel,  inhabits  the  Rio  Negro.  Carcharias  gan- 
geticus  is  found  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea;  Pris- 
tis  perroicli  lives  in  the  Senegal  Raia  fluvial  U is 
has  been  taken  near  Rampur,  nearly  1000  miles 
above  tide  reach,  and  Sehomburgk  found  a Trygon 
in  the  river  Magdalena.  The  land-crab  of  the 
West  Indies  is  represented  in  fresh-water  by  a 
Tclphnsa , though  all  the  other  crabs  ( Brachyura) 
are  marine.  Certain  mollusks,  usually  marine  in 
their  habits,  are  known  to  live  in  streams  or 
lakes.  Among  Polyzoa , Hislopia  lives  in  fresh- 
water, and  the  hydroid  Cordylophora  is  a fresh- 
water form.  In  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, and  North  America  are  marine  species  which 
have  survived  the  gradual  change  from  salt  to 
fresh  water,  while  it  may  be  regarded  as  a gen- 
eral rule  that  all  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  life 
has  originated  from  marine  forms,  though  this 
rule  may  have  had  its  exceptions. 

From  his  studies  of  the  nautilus  and  its  fossil 
allies,  Barrande  infers  that  the  type  has  under- 
gone no  modifications  from  the  Silurian  period  to 
the  present  day,  and  that  the  facts  elicited  do  not 
favor  the  evolution  theory. 

It  is  stated  that  cabbages  may  be  saved  from 
the  attacks  of  cut-worms  by  planting  dill  among 
them.  A steward  of  an  estate  in  Hanover  hav- 
iug  observed  that  one  bed  of  cabbages  was  left 
untouched  by  caterpillars,  while  others  were  in- 
fested with  them,  found  that  the  healthy  bed  had 
& quantity  of  dill  growing  on  it,  the  smell  of 
which  apparently  was  obnoxious  to  the  caterpil- 
lars. As  dill  may  be  raised  in  almost  any  soil, 
it  will  be  well  for  gardeners  in  this  country  to 
experiment  with  it.  Another  English  paper  states 
that  the  common  green  currant  worm  may  be  kept 
off  by  planting  broad  beans  close  to  the  bushes. 
The  pyrethrum,  a strong-smelling  weed  which  is 
cultivated  os  a garden  border  flower,  is  said  to 
protect  vines  from  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 
These  remedies,  if  they  should  prove  to  be  such,  are 
certainly  easy  of  application,  and  are  worth  trial. 

Dr.  Coues’s  “Field  Notes  on  Birds  observed  in 
Dakota  and  Montana  along  the  Forty-ninth  Par- 
allel during  the  Seasons  of  1873  and  1874”  ap- 
pears in  Hayden’s  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Coucs  found  that  the 
bird  fauna  of  the  Red  River  region  is  decidedly 
Eastern  in  character,  but  on  crossing  the  Coteau 
into  the  Missouri  region,  or  the  great  water-shed 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Milk  rivers,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  changes,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  birds  is  different,  and  few  if  any  dis- 
tinctively Eastern  birds  extend  across  or  even 
into  this  region.  This  extends  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  rising  gradually  to  them. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  strongly  marked 
not  only  by  “Western”  species,  but  by  Alpine 
forms,  by  exclusively  arboreal  species,  and  by  the 
abrupt  disappearance  of  the  prairie  birds. 


The  recent  discovery  of  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
mammal  belonging  to  the  Manis  group  near  Par- 
is affords  evidence,  says  Professor  Duncan,  in  his 
recent  anniversary  address  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  of  the  existence  of  the  Eden- 
tata in  Europe  during  the  eocene  period.  A 
ManMWiQ  mammal  (Manothenun i),  with  evident 
affinities  with  the  recent  Manid®,  has  been  found 
in  the  upper  miocene  of  Greece  and  Eppelsheim, 
and  in  the  Faluns. 

The  American  manatee  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  in  London  was  cap- 
tured at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo,  in  British 
Guiana.  It  is  healthy  at  present,  and  it  is  hoped 
its  life  will  be  prolonged  beyond  that  of  the  Flor- 
idan manatee  of  the  same  species  which  died 
last  year  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  London  individual  eats  about  two 
stone-weight  of  lettuce,  cabbages,  w-ater-cressca, 
zostcra,  ulva,  etc.,  every  day.  It  sleeps  in  what 
seems  a most  uncomfortable  posture,  arched  like 
a half-bent  bow,  but  still  resting  on  its  tail.  The 
last  of  its  tribe  to  inhabit  European  waters  was 
the  HalUhanum  of  the  crags. 

Botany. — Alphonse  de  Candolle,  wearied  at 
length  with  the  load  which  his  father  and  him- 
self had  borne  for  fifty  years  in  carrying  on  the 
Prodromus  o f the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  stopped  the 
publication  in  1873,  at  the  end  of  the  Exogens 
or  Dicotyledons,  or  rather  a little  before  the  end, 
owing  to  the  delinquency  of  a collaborator,  who 
could  not  in  any  way  be  brought  to  time.  A De 
Candolle  of  the  third  generation  (Casimir)  now 
coming  into  the  ranks  as  editor,  a first  volume  of 
Monograph s o f the  Phanerogams , in  Continuation 
or  Revision  of  the  Prodromus , is  now  issued  (June, 
1878.  Paris : Masson),  of  nearly  800  pages,  and 
with  nine  plates.  The  page  is  larger  and  the 
style  unlike  that  of  the  Prodromus.  The  portion 
which  continues  the  former  work  consists  of  the 
Smilacecc , by  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  and  the  Res- 
tiacece , by  Dr.  Masters;  the  revision  is  that  of 
the  Afcliaeece , by  Casimir  de  Candolle. 

Eichlcr  (recently  translated  from  Kiel  to  Ber- 
lin, in  succession  to  the  late  Alexander  Braun) 
has  now  brought  out  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing part  of  his  Flower  Diagrams  ( Bliilhendia - 
gramme ),  constructed  and  illustrated,  learnedly 
and  well,  in  a rather  large  octavo  volume,  with 
over  400  wood-cuts  (Leipsic : Englemann).  It  is 
the  most  important  contribution  of  the  day  to  the 
morphology  of  phanerogams,  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  more  widely  useful  by  au  English  transla- 
tion. 

Asa  Gray  has  printed  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  a lecture  delivered  last  spring  in 
Cambridge  on  forest  geography  and  archaeology. 
It  briefly  sketches  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  forests  of  the  northern  temperate  zone  and 
of  the  climates  under  wdiieh  they  flourish,  spe- 
cially contrasting  the  North  American  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic  States  forest,  and  these  with  the 
European  and  with  that  of  Japan ; he  finds  the 
original  source  of  them  all  in  the  arctic  tree  vege- 
tation of  the  miocene  age,  and  endeavors  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  marked  differences  through 
conditions  of  the  glacial  epoch,  which  carried  the 
whole  southward  to  and  below  their  present  lat- 
itudes, and  which  operated  most  destructively 
upon  the  arboreal  flora  of  Europe,  and  in  a dif- 
ferent way  and  less  degree  upon  that  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon. 
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Sereno  Watson’s  Bibliographical  Index  to  North 
American  Botany , published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  is  received  by  botanists  at  home  and 
abroad  with  enthusiasm,  the  journals  all  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  a wonderful  monument  of  per- 
severing industry  and  well-directed  learning,  and 
praying  for  an  early  continuation. 

Bentham,  venerable  in  years,  but  apparently  un- 
failing in  vigor,  has  completed  the  great  Austra- 
lian flora  (Flora  Austral  icmis.  London:  Reeve 
and  Co.)  by  the  publication  of  the  seventh  volume. 
Sooth  to  say,  Australia  has  a completed  flora  be- 
fore North  America,  or  even  Europe. 

Hooker  makes  progress  with  another  of  the 
great  British  colonial  floras,  the  flora  of  British 
India,  having  just  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume.  His  first  assistant  at  Kcw, 
Oliver,  has  issued  the  third  volume  of  the  Flora 
of  Tropical  Africa  ; his  second,  Boker,  a Flora 
of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles , the  latter  isl- 
ands famous  as  alone  having  the  palm  which  bears 
the  double  cocoa-nuts — the  coco  de  mer . 

Charles  Darwin  was  elected  into  the  Institute 
of  France,  Academy  of  Sciences,  August  8,  in 
place  of  H.  Neddell. 

In  Enginea'ing,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  report 
the  following  information  relating  to  the  scheme 
for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays  by  a ship-canal,  to  which  we 
have  heretofore  made  several  references.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  last  Congress  ordered  a survey  for 
the  purpose  to  be  made,  in  accordance  with  which 
order  Major  Hutton,  a civil  engineer  of  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  Board,  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent,  under  the  direct  charge  of  Col- 
onel Craighill,  chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  station- 
ed in  Baltimore.  The  survey  of  the  route  will  be 
commenced  at  once. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  report,  in  connec- 
tion with  another  project,  to  which  previous  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  that  the  Barataria  Ship- 
canal  Company,  which  proposes  to  construct  a 
ship -canal  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  has  secured  the  necessary  legislative  au- 
thorization for  the  work. 

The  following  statements,  credited  to  Captain 
Eads,  and  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  works 
of  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
have  appeared  since  our  last : “ The  jetty  chan- 
nel is  now  almost  as  good  as  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Harbor.  Larger  ships  and  steamers  visit 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  than  ever  before.  Ocean 
freights  have  been  so  greatly  lowered  in  conse- 
quence that  the  saving  on  cotton  alone  from  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  the  past  season  was  over 
$1,600,000.  Every  intelligent  man  in  Missouri 
knows  that  a revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the 
grain  trade  as  a result  of  this  deep  water.” 

The  trial  tests  of  steam  road  wagons  in  compe- 
tition for  the  award  of  $10,000  offered  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Wisconsin  took  place  some  weeks  ago. 
Two  machines  appeared  as  contestants,  but  only 
one  was  able  to  go  through  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions of  performance.  This  wagon  made  the  trip 
from  Green  Bay,  by  way  of  Beloit,  to  Madison, 
over  the  common  high-road,  a distance  of  201 
miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour, 
drawing  a heavy  load  over  all  grades  met,  haul- 
ing a wagon  weighing  3500  pounds,  loaded.  The 
running  time  for  the  201  miles  was  thirty-three 
hours,  and  at  one  point  it  made  twenty-one  miles 
in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  recording  one  mile 


in  four  minutes,  thirty-six  seconds.  In  their  re- 
port to  the  Governor  the  commissioners  say : “ The 
wagon  has  hauled  loads,  ploughed,  and  otherwise 
accomplished  in  a successful  manner  every  test 
mentioned  in  the  law  or  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission. They  are  not,  however,  satisfied  that 
this  machine  is,  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  the 
law,  a cheap  and  practical  substitute  for  the  use 
of  horses  and  other  animals  on  the  highways  and 
farms.”  The  chief  objection  of  the  commission- 
ers is  understood  to  relate  to  the  cost  of  opera- 
ting the  machine.  The  experimental  trial,  never- 
theless, is  universally  conceded  to  have  demon- 
strated a very  decided  advance  in  this  field  of  in- 
vention. 

M.  Mouehot,  who,  like  Captain  Ericsson,  has 
devoted  his  time  for  several  years  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  solar  heat  as 
a motive  power,  has  lately  reported  some  inter- 
esting results  of  the  trial  of  his  sun-engine  in 
various  parts  of  Algeria.  In  that  country  he 
claims  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  solar  heat 
can  be  utilized  for  cooking  food  and  baking 
bread,  besides  furnishing  the  motive  power  for 
machinery. 

In  Technology , we  note  a recent  invention  in 
gas  manufacture,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Adams,  that  prom- 
ises well.  The  purpose  of  the  invention  is  tp 
utilize  for  lighting  purposes  the  tarry  and  other 
condensible  hydrocarbons,  which  are  very  rich 
in  illuminating  properties,  and  which  are  lost  by 
the  process  in  common  use.  This  he  proposes 
to  effect  by  employing  a system  of  reciprocating 
or  alternately  charged  retorts,  so  connected  that 
the  gases  and  vapors  from  the  freshly  charged 
retort  shall  be  forced  through  the  second,  which 
has  delivered  most  of  its  gas,  and  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. By  the  passage  of  these  vapors  over 
the  incandescent  coke  of  the  second  retort  the 
iuventor  expects  to  convert  the  condensible  prod- 
ucts therein  into  permanent  gases  of  high  illu- 
minating value.  So  soon  as  the  charge  of  the 
second  retort  is  spent,  that  of  the  first  will  be 
well  advanced,  and  connection  between  the  two 
being  shut  off,  the  spent  charge  of  the  second  is 
withdrawn,  a fresh  charge  introduced,  and  its 
gaseous  product  passed  into  the  first,  thus  re- 
versing the  previous  operation,  and  by  such  al- 
ternation the  operation  is  made  continuous,  so 
that  the  product  passed  into  the  holder  at  all 
steps  of  the  operation  shall  be  nearly  uniform 
in  quality. 

Dr.  John  Day  recommends  for  use  in  hospi- 
tals a new  self -generating  disinfectant  consist- 
ing of  one  part  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  and 
seven  parts  of  benzene,  with  the  addition  of  five 
drops  of  the  oil  of  verbena  to  each  ounce.  Each 
of  these  ingredients,  it  appears,  possesses  the 
property  of  absorbing  atmospheric  oxygen,  aud 
of  converting  it  into  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  into 
ozone,  and  upon  this  its  efficacy  depends.  It  can 
be  applied  directly  to  articles  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, carpets,  wall-paper,  papers,  etc.,  without  in- 
jury, anil  its  activity  is  claimed  to  persist  for  a 
long  time. 

Closely  bearing  on  the  above,  we  may  report 
the  fact  that  the  Italian  .chemist  Dr.  Palli  (whose 
experiments  in  cremation  will  be  familiar  to  moat 
of  our  readers)  has  presented  a paper  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Lombardy,  in  which  he  at- 
taches extraordinary  value  to  the  antiseptic  jJfop- 
erties  of  borax  and  boracic  acid. 
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OUR  Record  ia  closed  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber.— State  political  Conventions  have  been 
held  as  follows : Connecticut  Temperance,  at  Say- 
brook,  August  28,  nominating  Jesse  G.  Baldwin 
for  Governor;  New  Jersey  Greenback,  at  Eliza- 
beth, August  28,  organizing  and  adopting  a plat- 
form ; Kansas  Republican,  at  Topeka,  August  30, 
nominating  J.  P.  St.  John  for  Governor;  Kansas 
Democratic,  at  Leavenworth,  September  4,  nom- 
inating John  R.  Godin  for  Governor ; Tennessee 
Greenback,  at  Nashville,  September  4,  nominating 
Judge  E.  H.  East  for  Governor;  Minnesota  Re- 
publican, at  St.  Paul,  September  4,  renominating 
several  State  officers ; New  Hampshire  National, 
at  Manchester,  September  5,  nominating  Warren 
G.  Brown  for  Governor;  New  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican, at  Concord,  September  10,  nominating  Natt 
Head  for  Governor;  Massachusetts  Greenback, 
at  Boston,  September  11,  nominating  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  for  Governor ; Connecticut  Democratic, 
at  New  Haven,  September  17,  renominating  R.  D. 
Hubbard  for  Governor;  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican, at  Worcester,  September  18,  nominating 
Thomas  Talbot  for  Governor;  Connecticut  Re- 
publican, at  Hartford,  September  24,  nominating 
Charles  B.  Andrews  for  Governor;  Nevada  Dem- 
ocratic, September  24,  renominating  L.  R.  Brad- 
ley for  Governor;  Massachusetts  Democratic,  at 
Boston,  September  25,  nominating  Judge  Josiah 
G.  Abbott  for  Governor;  New  York  Republican, 
at  Saratoga,  September  26,  nominating  George  F. 
Danforth  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
New  York  Democratic,  at  Syracuse,  September 
26,  nominating  George  B.  Bradley  for  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi  appears  to  be  abating.  In  the  States 
visited  by  the  scourge  there  have  been  altogether 
nearly  7000  deaths.  The  number  of  cases  has 
been  largely  over  20,000. 

The  election  in  Vermont,  September  8,  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Proctor,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor,  by  a majority  of  1 7,000. 

The  election  in  Maine,  September  9,  resulted 
in  a failure  to  elect  by  the  people.  Connor,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  received 
58,000  votes,  Garcelon  (Democrat),  29,000,  and 
Smith  (Greenback),  37,000.  The  Republicans 
failed  also  of  a majority  in  the  Legislature. 

On  September  1 an  edict  went  into  effect  abol- 
ishing the  Free  Zone,  except  as  to  Matamoras  and 
New  Laredo,  and  prohibiting  commercial  inter- 
course at  other  points. 

The  elections  in  Canada,  September  17,  result- 
ed in  the  defeat  of  the  present  administration  and 
the  success  of  the  protectionist  policy. 

Mehemet  Ali,  one  of  the  Turkish  delegates  to 
the  Berlin  Congress,  with  twenty  of  his  suite,  was 
assassinated  in  Albania  early  in  September. — A 
later  report  says  that  his  retinue  was  not  as- 
sassinated, but  that  in  a fight  between  his  de- 
fenders and  the  insurgents  there  was  a loss,  on 
both  sides,  of  400  men. 

The  British  mission  to  Afghanistan,  intended 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Russian  counsels 
at  the  Ameer’s  court,  has  met  with  a repulse; 
the  ambassadors  have  been  prevented  by  force 
froni  entering  that  country.  This  repulse  has 
occasioned  intense  excitement  in  India.  A Bom- 


bay dispatch  reports  that  a special  meeting  of  the 
Viceroy’s  Council  has  been  held  at  Simla.  Gen- 
eral Roberts,  commandant  of  the  frontier  forces, 
has  started  for  Peshawur  with  secret  orders.  A 
large  force  is  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  on  the 
frontier,  where  12,000  men  are  already  massed. 
Indian  newspapers  universally  demand  an  apolo- 
gy from  the  Ameer,  or  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 
A dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  say3,  44  The  sup- 
position that  an  understanding  exists  between 
Russia  and  Afghanistan  is  declared  in  well-in- 
formed quarters  to  be  purely  imaginary,  as  far  as 
known  here.” 

The  German  Reichstag  was  opened,  September 
9,  by  a speech  from  the  Emperor,  who  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Anti-Socialist  Bill  would  be 
adopted. — -The  Anti-Socialist  Bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a select  committee,  and  has  been  shorn 
of  its  most  offensive  features. 

The  assassin  Nobiling  died  at  Berlin  Septem- 
ber 10,  from  the  effect  of  his  wound. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Bosnia,  after  many  re- 
verses, has  at  length  made  a simultaneous  and 
successful  advance  against  the  allied  position  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  province.  The  Bos- 
nian occupation,  the  brunt  of  battle  being  main- 
ly borne  by  Hungarian  troops,  is  very  unpopular 
in  Hungary. 

In  Holland  a new  educational  law  has  beeu 
adopted  by  the  Chambers  and  signed  by  the  King, 
which  excludes  the  Bible  and  religious  teaching 
from  the  primary  schools. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris 
adjourned  sine  die  August  29.  The  delegates 
seem  to  have  reached  no  agreement  except  in  the 
following  positions,  viz.,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  monetary  use  of  both  silver  and 
gold,  and  that  each  state  must  be  left  free  to  use 
either  or  both,  and  to  allow  or  disallow  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

Lord  Colin  Campbell,  a Liberal,  and  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  has  been  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  replace  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  recently  appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

The  Paris  Exposition  is  to  remain  open  until 
November  20. 

DISASTERS. 

August  30. — The  Hungarian  town  of  Miskolcz 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a storm.  Six 
hundred  lives  lost. 

September  3. — The  excursion  steamer  Princess 
Alice,  returning  from  Gravesend,  on  the  Thames, 
to  London,  with  about  eight  hundred  passengers 
on  board,  was  run  down  off  Barking,  a few  miles 
below  London,  by  a screw  coal  steamer,  and  al- 
most instantly  sunk.  Over  six  hundred  persons 
were  drowned. 

September  11. — Mine  explosion  in  Ebbw  Vale 
Colliery,  Wales.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

September  20. — In  New  York  city,  Colonel  Thom- 
as B.  Thorpe,  the  well-known  writer,  aged  sixty- 
three  years. — In  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  General 
Henry  Raymond,  who  was  the  oldest  surviving 
veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  aged  ninety  years. 
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THE  recent  Congress  of  great  powers  at  Vi- 
enna has  so  changed  geographical  boundaries 
os  to  render  a new  map  of  Europe  a necessity. 
The  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  England,  the  ascend- 
ency she  has  acquired  in  the  counsels  of  Turkey, 
and  the  developments  likely  to  arise  from  it,  re- 
mind one  of  the  saying  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  who  tried  to  forecast  the  time  when  there 
would  be  a railway  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  when 
porters  would  be  heard  shouting, 44  Change  cars 
for  Bethlehem  !”  This  anticipation  is  not  unlike- 
ly soon  to  be  realized,  as  the  Sultan  is  said  to 
have  granted  a firman  to  an  English  company  for 
the  construction  of  a railway  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem. 


How  many  nice  bits  from  Dr.  Johnson  have 
been  culled  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  de- 
lightful book  on  the  great  lexicographer,  recently 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers ! Thus,  w hen 
dining  with  Lord  Monboddo,  he  insisted  upon 
rising  when  the  ladies  left  the  table,  and  took  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  44 politeness  was  fictitious 
benevolence , and  equally  useful  in  common  inter- 
course.” 

After  Garrick’s  death  Johnson  said,  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Poet x,  that  the  death  44  had  eclipsed 
the  gayety  of  nations  and  diminished  the  public 
stock  of  harmless  pleasures.” 

Johnson  had  a college  friend  named  Edward?, 
who  one  day  said : 44  You  are  a philosopher,  Dr. 
Johnson;  I have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a 
philosopher ; but  I don't  know  how,  cheerfulness 
was  always  breaking  in.”  That  is  very  neat. 

Belonging  to  the  same  club  with  Johnson  was 
one  Hawkins,  a solemn  prig,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  unusual  intensity  of  his  conviction  that 
all  virtue  consists  in  respectability.  Johnson’s 
quaint  description  of  him  is:  44 1 really  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  the  bottom  ; though, 
to  be  sure,  he  is  rathei'  penurious  ; and  he  is  some- 
what mean  ; and  it  must  be  owned  he  has  some 
degree  of  brutal  it g , and  is  not  without  a tendency  to 
savageness  that  can  not  well  be  defended.” 

Johnson  pithily  described  Edmund  Burke,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  him  politically,  as  “a 
bottomless  Whig.” 

Although  Johnson  had  a great  aversion  to 
Scotland  and  Scotchmen,  he  had  still  many  warm 
friends  among  them,  and  helped  many  distressed 
Scotchmen  in  London.  But  he  nourished  the 
prejudice  the  more,  as  giving  an  excellent  pretext 
for  many  keen  gibes.  44  Scotch  learning,”  he  said, 
for  example, 44  is  like  bread  in  a besieged  town. 
Every  man  gets  a mouthful,  but  no  man  a belly- 
ful.” Once  Strahan  said,  in  answer  to  some  abu- 
sive remarks,  44  Well,  Sir,  God  made  Scotland.” 
“Certainly,”  replied  Johnson, 44 but  we  must  al- 
ways remember  He  made  it  for  Scotchmen ; and 
comparisons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan,  but  God 
made  hell.” 

A certain  evening  ended  by  Johnson  accepting 
a commission  to  write  to  a friend  who  had  given 
to  the  club  a hogshead  of  claret,  and  to  request 
another,  with  44  a happy  ambiguity  of  expression,” 
in  the  hopes  that  it  might  also  be  a present. 

Thrale  had  made  Johnson  one  of  his  executors, 
leaving  him  a small  legacy ; and  Johnson  took, 
it  seems,  a rather  simple-minded  pleasure  in  deal- 


ing with  important  commercial  affairs  and  sign- 
ing checks  for  large  sums  of  money.  The  old 
man  of  letters,  to  whom  three  hundred  a year 
had  been  superabundant  wealth,  was  amazed  at 
finding  himself  in  the  position  of  a man  of  busi- 
ness, regulating  what  was  then  regarded  as  a 
princely  fortune.  The  brewery  was  sold  after  a 
time,  and  Johnson  bustled  about  with  an  ink- 
horn  and  pen  in  his  button-hole.  When  asked 
what  was  the  value  of  the  property,  he  replied 
magniloquently, 44  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a par- 
cel of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of 
glowing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.” 

In  a work  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  entitled 
Fashion,  Now  and  Then , just  published  in  Lon- 
don, is  the  following  paragraph,  relative  to  the 
ages  of  animals  and  such,  which  may  be  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive  to  the  younger 
readers  of  the  Drawer : 

44  A bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty  years ; a dog 
lives  twenty  years,  a wolf  twenty,  a fox  fourteen 
or  sixteen ; lions  arc  long-lived— one,  named  Pom- 
pey,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy.  The  average 
of  cats  is  fourteen  years,  a squirrel  and  hare  sev- 
en or  eight  years,  rabbits  seven.  Elephants  have 
been  known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of  four  hun- 
dred years.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  con- 
quered one  Porus,  King  of  India,  he  took  a great 
elephant  which  had  fought  very  valiantly  for  the 
king,  named  him  Ajax,  and  dedicated  him  to  the 
sun,  and  let  him  go  with  this  inscription : 4 Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Jupiter,  had  dedicated  Ajax  to 
the  sun.’  This  elephant  was  found  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  years  after.  Pigs  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  the 
rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A horse  has  been  known 
to  live  to  the  age  of  sixty-two,  but  averages 
twenty  to  twenty-five.  Camels  sometimes  live 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred.  Stags  are  long- 
lived  ; sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age  of  ten ; 
cows  live  about  fifteen  years.  Cuvier  consid- 
ers it  probable  that  whales  sometimes  live  to 
the  age  of  one  thousand.  The  dolphin  and  por- 
poise attain  the  age  of  thirty.  An  eagle  died 
at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four 
years.  Ravens  have  frequently  reached  the  age 
of  one  hundred.  Swans  have  been  known  to 
live  three  hundred  years.  Mr.  Mallerton  has 
the  skeleton  of  a swan  that  attained  the  age  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  years.  Pelicans  are 
long-lived.  A tortoise  has  been  known  to  live 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven.” 


We  are  indebted  to  a friend  in  the  West  for 
the  following  extract  from  an  oration  delivered 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  at  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  which  the  attributes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  eagle  and  the  mule,  as  national  emblems,  are 
quietly  contrasted : 

“Eagle!  You  live  on  mice.  You  are  a nice 
old  bird  for  a trade-mark,  you  old  coward ! You 
sit  on  a rock  and  watch  a peasant  woman  hang- 
ing out  clothes,  and  when  she  goes  into  the  house 
to  turn  the  clothes-wringer,  you,  great  bird,  em- 
blem of  freedom,  you  representative  of  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  you  swoop 
down  on  the  plantation  and  crush  your  talons  into 
the  quivering  flesh  of  her  little  baby,  take  him  to 
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your  home  high  in  heaven,  and  pick  his  innocent 
little  eyes  out.  The  bird  that  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  emblem  of  our  country,  the  bird 
of  patience,  forbearance,  perseverance,  and  the 
bird  of  terror  when  aroused,  is  the  mule.  We  are 
a nation  of  uncomplaining  hard  workers.  We 
plod  along  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by.  We 
are  slow  to  anger.  As  a nation,  we  occasionally 
stick  our  ears  forward  and  fan  flies  off  our  fore- 
head. But  when  any  nation  sticks  spurs  into 
our  flanks  and  tickles  our  heels  with  a straw,  we 
come  down  stiff-legged  in  front,  our  ears  look  to 
the  beautiful  beyond,  our  voice  is  cut  loose  and 
is  still  for  war,  and  our  subsequent  end  plays  the 
snare-drum  on  any  thing  that  gets  in  reach  of  us, 
and  strikes  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  tyrants. 
So  does  the  mule.” 

Here  is  another  of  those  Boston  things : 

Passing  by  a monument-worker’s  yard  recent- 
ly, an  inscription  upon  a marble  slab  attracted 
my  attention,  and  as  it  was  too  good  to  be  lost, 
I send  it  to  the  Drawer : 

ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 

KIDDIE  o’BAFTRItTT, 

By  her  well-beloved  husband 
PATRICK  O’RAFFERTY. 

Biddle  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Flynn,  who 
died  but  a few  years  ago,  and  who  in  pleasantly  re- 
membered by  the  beet  and  oldest  citizens  of  Boston. 
Michael  was  an  Industrious  and  prudent  citizen,  and 
in  his  younger  days  worked  out  where  the  Coinmous 
is  now.  Land  was  cheap  in  those  days. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  any  more  about  Michael’s 
history,  they  can  get  it  by  applying  to  Archbishop 
Williams— God  bU*s  him  /—who  is  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  and  who  respected  Michael  very  'much. 

May  her  soul  rest  in  peace  l 


In  ye  ancient  city  of , in  this  republic,  re- 

sides an  undertaker  of  the  name  of  Evergreen, 
who  is  very  attentive  to  n young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Graves.  The  question  was  asked,  “ Why 
is  Evergreen  the  best  undertaker  in ?” 

The  answer : 44  Because  he  buries  the  dead  in 
the  daytime,  and  visits  the  Graves  at  night.” 

Something  of  an  undertaking  to  dig  that  out, 
but  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  it. 


A former  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  minister  of 
the  Gospel  is  credited  with  the  following : 

In  speaking  of  the  newspapers  as  being  one 
of  the  many  things  which  kept  his  and  other 
congregations  from  attending  divine  service,  he 
compared  his  flock  to  Zaccheus,  who,  like  them, 
was  unable  to  reach  the  Lord  on  account  of  the 
press. 


“Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.” 

The  London  Examiner  of  July  20,  1878,  con- 
tains the  following  in  reference  to  the  author- 
ship of  this  oft-quoted  line : * 

44  There  is  a popular  impression  that  some  ec- 
centric individual  has  offered  a large  reward  to 
whoever  might  discover  where  occurs  the  quota- 
tion, ‘Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,’ 
which  every  one  knows,  but  whose  origin  and 
authorship  have  been  a puzzle.  It  has  at  last 
been  discovered  to  be  the  first  line  of  a song  by 
a late  English  composer,  George  Linley,  who  was 
born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1865;  but  we  do  not 
know  if  the  discoverer  has  made  any  effort  after 
the  visionary  recompense.  It  is  strange  that  the 


one  line  of  so  recent  a song  should  have  obtained 
a notoriety  entirely  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
and  to  its  author.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  another  writer, 
Ruthven  Jenkins,  has  been  credited  with  the  au- 
thorship of  this  Hue  (1701). 


From  a brother  editor  in  Wisconsin : 

As  an  innocent  perpetration  of  Partingtonism* 
the  follow  ing  actual  instances  are  good  : A well- 

to-do  but  indifferently  educated  farmer  of , 

Wisconsin,  who  w'as  once  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  and  who  has  since  then  used  various 
high-sounding  terms  picked  up  during  his  brief 
legislative  experience,  was  one  day  speaking  with 
a neighbor  about  the  similarity  of  their  residences 
just  completed,  44  excepting,”  said  the  garrulous 
man, 44  the  kitchens,  which  are  just  viva  voce .” 

A few  days  since  he  lost  a valuable  pair  of 
mules.  Distressed  at  the  loss,  he  went  to  a neigh- 
bor to  inquire  after  the  strays.  Said  he : 4‘  That 
mule  team  of  mine  ran  away  last  night.  Pve 
hunted  the  farm  from  end  to  end,  and  I’m  blessed 
if  I can  find  a thing  of  ’em,/?ro  or  con.” 

Here  are  two  matters  of  a theological  nature, 
one  from  Texas,  the  other  from  Ireland,  which 
illustrate  phases  of  belief  as  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  the  parties  to  the  dialogues.  The  first 
is  of  two  old  Texas  Rangers  who  had  just  helped 
bury  a neighbor,  and  were  talking  about  religion, 
and  one  asked  the  other  how  pious  he  thought  it 
was  possible  for  a man  to  get  in  this  world,  if  he 
was  in  real  earnest. 

44  Wa’al,”  said  the  other,  reflectively,  44 1 think 
ef  a man  gets  so  ’t  he  can  swop  steers  or  trade 
hosscs  without  lyin’,  ’at  he’d  better  pull  out  for 
the  better  land  afore  he  has  a relapse.” 

The  next  is  of  an  Irish  laborer  who  was  lying 
in  a ditch,  very  much  the  worse  for  liquor.  He 
was  encountered  by  the  priest  of  his  parish. 
Very  much  shocked,  his  reverence  turned  the 
drunkard  over,  w ho  muttered, 

44  Where  am  I f” 

44  On  the  road  to  hell,”  replied  the  priest, 
sternly. 

44 1 thought  so,”  said  Pat,  44  when  I heard  Fa- 
ther Murtagh’s  voice  on  the  road  too.” 


There  lives  in , Kentucky,  a clever  gen- 

tleman and  an  excellent  lawyer  as  well.  Judge 

D . This  gentleman  was  intimate  with  an 

old  gentleman,  Governor  R , living  in  an  ad- 
jacent county.  Governor  R was  and  is  (for 

I believe  he  is  still  living)  what  w*e  arc  in  the 
habit  of  calling  an  old-time  Virginia  gentleman 
of  stately  dignity.  Well,  the  judge  was  on  a vis- 
it at  the  old  Governor’s  house,  and  it  happened 
that  the  Governor  took  him  out  riding  in  his  bug- 
gy, and  that  in  passing  along  the  turnpike  they 
approached  a toll-gate,  when  the  judge  taking  out 
his  purse  as  if  to  pay  toll,  the  Governor  said,  in 
his  stately  way,  44  i’ve  been  a long  time  trying 
to  make  you  a gentleman  to  little  purpose,  I see. 
You  must  know,  Sir,  that  when  a gentleman  takes 
a gentleman  out  riding,  he  does  not  expect  him  to 
pay  his  passage .”  The  judge  put  up  his  pocket- 
book  and  said  nothing.  After  a while  they  came 
to  a gate  on  the  Governor’s  place,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor stopped  the  buggy  for  the  young  judge  to 
get  out  and  open  the  gate;  but  the  judge  sat 
still,  and  was  silent.  After  a while,  still  waiting, 
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the  Governor  said  44  Ahem ! ahem !”  waiting  for  the 
judge  to  move,  and  then  again  44  Ahem ! ahem !” 
After  a good  long  pause  the  judge  said,  44  Gov- 
ernor R- , you  must  know,  Sir,  that  xehen  a 

gentleman  takes  a gentleman  out  to  rule,  he  doesn't 
expect  him  to  work  his  passage  and  there  the 
judge  had  him  sure — don’t  you  think  so  ? 


11  ALSO”  AND  “ LIKEWISE.” 

Qcotii  Samuel  Spriggine,  u I a lawyer  am, 

And  mo  is  Evart #,  likneise.” 

“ Stop  P cried  a friend  to  little  Sam, 

Who,  in  Ilia  turn,  showed  great  surprise, 

As  thus  his  friend  exposed  to  view 
That  “also”  and  “likewise”  were  words  of  two 
Entirely  different  meanings. 

“ Sammy  I Evarts  a lawyer  is,  tee  know , 

And  you  a lawyer  may  be  also; 

tint  surely  none  will  e'er  surmise 

That  you’re  a lawyer , Sammy,  like-wise  !n 

AN  IRREPRESSIBLE  EULOGY. 

Not  many  years  since,  in  one  of  the  more  promi- 
nent towns  of  a Southern  State,  a member  of  the 
legal  fraternity  passed  from  the  vexations  of  this 
life  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  great  beyond.  He 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  papers  of  the  day  so 
often  describe  as  a victim  to  a single  vice,  which 
darkened  a character  otherwise  illuminated  with 
many  virtues,  and  the  existence  of  which  vice 
those  papers  usually  attribute  to  overflowing  gen- 
erosity and  kindness  of  heart — in  short,  the  pro- 
fessional brother  had  for  several  years  been  a 
more  devoted  disciple  of  Bacchus  than  a diligent 
student  of  Blackstone,  and  prolonged  excesses  in 
intemperance  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
decease.  According  to  an  honorable  custom,  his 
former  associates  assembled  in  a bar  meeting  to 
pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  departed  brother, 
and  to  make  preparations  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  his  funeral  services.  Remembering,  how- 
ever, that  his  taking  off  was  not  of  such  a nature 
as  to  reflect  great  lustre  upon  his  memory,  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  older  and  more  prudent  of 
the  barristers  present  to  assemble  the  meeting, 
pass  appropriate  resolutions,  appoint  the  requisite 
number  of  pall-bearers,  and  adjourn  without  any 
speech -making.  This,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
could  not  prove  acceptable  to  half  a score  or  more 
younger  limbs  of  the  law  who  had  come  duly 
loaded  with  obituary  poetry,  and  were  eager  to 
inform  those  who  knew  him  best  how  great  and 
good  a man  and  lawyer  our  deceased  brother  was. 

Among  these  latter  was  General , who  had 

in  the  44  late  onpleasantness”  conducted  himself 
with  courage  and  distinction,  but  who  was  a be- 
liever in  the  American  institution  of  always  hav- 
ing a speech  ready,  and  was  not  disposed  to  let 
the  present  occasion  pass  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  Several  times  he  essayed  to  speak, 
but  some  elder,  whose  seat  had  been  taken  de- 
signedly near,  prevented  his  doing  so  by  the 
gentle  repression  of  a promise  that  if  he  would 
wait  until  the  resolutions  were  passed  and  other 
business  transacted,  he  should  have  full  swing. 
Impatiently,  like  a war-horse  that  snuffed  the 
battle  from  afar,  the  general  submitted,  until  at 
length,  immediately  succeeding  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  a motion  was  made  to  adjourn. 
Unable  to  restrain  himself  longer  in  view  of  an 
opportunity  nearly  lost,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
shouting : 

“ Mr.  President  !”  Gaining  the  eye  of  the  chair- 
man, he  proceeded — 44  I can  not,  I will  not,  suffer 


this  mournful  occasion  to  pass,  and  this  meeting 
to  adjourn,  content  with  the  mere  formal  adop- 
tion of  commonplace  resolutions,  without  saying 
something  in  praise  of  our  beloved  and  deceased 
brother,  without  laying  some  tribute  upon  the  al- 
tar of  his  memory,  without  dropping  at  least  a 
tear  at  his  open  grave.  Our  brother  is  gone  from 
our  midst ; we  can  not  recall  him ; the  great  Judge 
has  delivered  to  him  the  summons  which  all  must 
obey ; but  we  can  and  should  recount  his  great 
learning,  diligence,  and  success  in  our  chosen  pro- 
fession, ills  Christian  bearing,  his  elevated,  stain- 
less purity  of  character,  his  generosity,  his  kind- 
ness, his  innumerable  traits  of  worth  and  goodness. 
Mr.  President,  I knew  him  well ; I loved  him  great- 
ly. His  acts  of  disinterested  friendship,  now  that 
he  is  dead,  come  back  to  me,  and  nearly  overcome 
me  with  emotion.  I will  mention  only  one.  W ell 
do  I remember  when  I lay,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing, on  the  desperate  field  at  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain, and  when  I thought  that  all  hope  of  succor 
had  fled,  and  I must  prepare  myself  to  suffer  and 
to  die  alone,  without  the  presence  of  a single 
friend  to  whom  I could  intrust  the  messages  of 
a dying  man  to  his  dearest  ones  upon  earth,  and 
when,  just  as  I was  resigning  myself  to  that  fate, 
hard  though  it  seemed,  my  dear  friend,  whose 
memory  we  now  honor,  came  galloping  up  on  his 
horse,  I called  him  to  exchange  one  parting 
word.  He  was  following  in  the  wake  of  our  re- 
treating forces  when  further  resistance  was  use- 
less. Hearing  ray  voice,  he  rode  up  to  me  and 
dismounted,  and  seeing  my  condition,  without 
waiting  for  a word  from  me — for  the  enemy  was 
pressing  closely  and  sorely  our  retreating  battal- 
ions— he  said  to  me, 4 General,  mount  my  horse, 
and  fly  for  safety.’  I refused  his  generous  offer, 
and  urged  him  to  save  himself.  This  he  indig- 
nantly spumed,  and  told  me  that  to  take  his  horse 
was  my  only  means  of  flight,  while  he  was  unin- 
jured, and  could  possibly  escape  on  foot ; that  if 
my  life  was  lost,  our  country  would  indeed  be  the 
sufferer,  but  that  if  he  were  captured  or  killed, 
it  would  be  but  the  loss  of  a humble  though 
faithful  soldier.  Yielding  to  his  importunities,  I 
consented  to  accept  his  offer,  but  only  upon  the 
condition  that  he  would  mount  behind  me,  and 
thus  both  be  saved  or  lost  together.  He  raised 
me  from  the  ground,  assisted  me  in  the  saddle. 
The  exertion  was  too  great  for  me,  and  my  gap- 
ing wounds  bled  afresh;  but  summoning  all  my 
strength,  I stopped  the  horse  for  him  to  mount. 
He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  failed.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, never  can  I forget,  never  will  I forget,  the 
agonizing  expression  upon  his  face  at  that  aw- 
ful moment,  when  he  discovered  that  that  horse 
wouldn't  tote  double 

At  that  juncture  the  chairman  announced  the 
bar  meeting  adjourned,  and  the  remainder  of  that 
eulogy  was  never  delivered. 

A Pictou  (Nova  Scotia)  correspondent  writes 
to  the  Drawer  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir, — Apropos  of  your  paragraph  in  the 
Drawer  for  September  about  the  patriotic  High- 
lander’s remarks  that  some  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous characters  of  history  were  Scotchmen,  I am 
reminded  of  the  following  anecdote,  told  by  Ken- 
nedy, the  celebrated  Scotch  vocalist : 

44  A Scotchman  was  asserting  that  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  poets  and  brightest  intellects  the 
world  ever  produced  were  descendants  of  his  race, 
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